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By  rjL%  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-^four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundreds  and  ninety-one,  enti- 
tled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes", 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bearing 
forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with 
timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as  public 
reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare 
the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof"; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Utah,  within  the 
limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart  and 
reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  RoosEvei^t,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of 
die  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Utah,  and  within  the 
boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows : 

Spinning  at  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  thirty-three  (33) 
South,  Range  six  (6)  West,  Salt  Lake  Meridian,  Utah;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty- four  (24),  said 
township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty- 
seven  {27) y  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  corner 
of  Section  ten  (10),  Township  thirty-four  (34)  South,  Range  six  (6) 
West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Town- 
ship thirty-five  (35)  South,  Range  six  (6)  West;  thence  westerly 
along  the  Seventh  (7th)  Standard  Parallel  South  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  five  (5),  Township  thirty-six  (36)  South,  Range 
SIX  (6)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  twenty  (20),  Township  thirty-eight  (38) 
South,  Range  six  (6)  West ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  Township 
thirty-eight  (38)  South,  Range  seven  (7)  West;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Town- 
ship thirty-nine  (39)  South,  Range  seven  (7)  West;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section 
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seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said  town- 
ship; thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirteen 
(13),  Township  thirty-nine  (39)  South,  Range  eight  (8)  West; 
thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  north-east  quarter  of 
Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  thirty- four 
(34),  Township  thirty-eight  (38)  South,  Range  eight  (8)  West; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter 
of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty  (20), 
said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  cornei* 
of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  Township  thirty- 
eight  (38)  South,  Range  nine  (9)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  south-west 
quarter  of  Section  two  (2),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
corner  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of 
Township  thirty-seven  (37)  South,  Range  nine  (9)  West;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Township  thirty-six  (36)  South, 
Range  nine  (9)  West ;  thence  easterly  along  the  Seventh  (7th)  Stand- 
ard Parallel  South  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Township  thirty-five  (35)  South, 
Range  eight  (8)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Township  thirty-four  (34)  South,  Range  eight  (8)  West;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  x:omer  of  Township  thirty-three  (33) 
South,  Range  seven  (7)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  Township  thirty-three  (33)  South,  Range  six  (6)  West,  the 
place  of  beginning ;  such  of  the  above-named  comers  as  have  not  been 
established  by  the  official  surveys  being  intended  to  be  located  at  the 
points  where  such  comers  would  fall  in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the 
directions  indicated  without  allowing  for  any  irregularities  which  may 
occur  in  actually  extending  the  surveys; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  efiFect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
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entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired:  Provided,  that  this 
exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  tmder  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  set- 
tlement upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  The  Sevier 
Forest  Reserve. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  12th  day  of  May, 
[sEAi^l     in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
five,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

Francis  B.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States  op  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  enti- 
tled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes," 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bear- 
ing forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered 
with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as 
public  reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation, 
declare  the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof" ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  within  the 
limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart  and 
reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
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land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  within  the 
boundaries  particulariy  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  Town- 
ship one  (i)  North,  Range  seventy-eight  (78)  West,  Sixth  (6th) 
Principal  Meridian,  Colorado;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Section  thirteen  (13),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  Town- 
ship one  (i)  North,  Range  seventy-seven  (77)  West;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  seventeen 
(17),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
one  (21),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
corner  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  along  the  Base  Line  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  Township  one  (i)  South, 
Range  seventy-seven  (77)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  thirty- four  (34),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  corner  of  Township  two  (2)  South,  Range  seventy- 
seven  (77)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  four  (4), 
Township  three  (3)  South,  Range  seventy-six  (76)  West;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Town- 
ship four  (4)  South,  Range  seventy-six  (76)  West;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  Township  five  (5)  South,  Range  seventy- 
six  (76)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said 
township;  thence  westerly  along  the  First  Correction  Line  South  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township  six  (6)  South, 
Range  seventy-six  (76)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  Township  seven  (7)  South, 
Range  seventy-seven  (77)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  eight  (8)  South,  Range 
seventy-nine  (79)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
thirty-six  (36),  said  township;  thence  southerly  along  the  section 
lines,  allowing  for  the  proper  offsets,  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion fourteen  (14),  Township  twelve  (12)  South,  Range  seventy- 
nine  (79)  West ;  'hence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north- 
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west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  Township  twelve  (i2> 
South,  Range  seventy-eight  (78)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said 
t0¥mship;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  thir- 
teen (13)  South,  Range  seventy-eight  (78)  West;  thence  southerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  Township  thir- 
teen (13)  South,  Range  seventy-seven  {77)  West;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Township 
fourteen  (14)  South,  Range  seventy-seven  (77)  West;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Township  fifteen  (15)  South, 
Range  seventy-seveii  (77)  West;  thdhc'e  westerly  along  the  Third 
(3rd)  Correction  Line  South  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
v/cst  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  Section  seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  Township  fourteen  (14),  South, 
Range  seventy-eight  (78)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of 
said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  two 
(2),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
four  (34),  Township  thirteen  (13)  South,  Range  seventy-eight  (78) 
West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of 
Section  thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  one  (i),  Township  thir- 
teen (13)  South,  Range  seventy-nine  (79)  West;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  Township  twelve 
(12)  South,  Range  seventy-nine  (79)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  tWenty-six  (26),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east 
quarter  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter 
of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
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'fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  north-east 
quarter  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township;  thence  northerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty 
(20),  Tov^nship  eleven  (11)  South,  Range  seventy-nine  (79)  West; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  north-west  quarter 
of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  Township  eleven 
(11)  South,  Range  eighty  (80)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  along  the  section  lines,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the 
Second  (2nd)  Correction  Line  South,  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion fourteen  (14),  Township  ten  (10)  South,  Range  eighty  (80) 
West ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  eleven  (n),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  one  (i),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-two  (32), 
Township  nine  (9)  South,  Range  seventy-nine  (79)  West;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty- four 
(34),  Township  eight  (8)  South,  Range  seventy-nine  (79)  West; 
thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion ;  thence  soutiierly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quar- 
ter of  Section  thirty-one  (31),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion one  (i),  Township  nine  (9)  South,  Range  eighty  (80)  West; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of 
said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  eleven  (n),  said  township;  thence  iwesterly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  ten  (10),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section; 
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Aence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-two  (22), 
Township  eight  (8)  South,  Range  eighty  (80)  West;  thence  westerly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty- 
one  (21),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west 
quarter  of  Section  eight  (8),  Township  nine  (9)  South,  Range  eighty 
(80)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  four- 
teen (14),  Township  nine  (9)  South,  Range  eighty-one  (81)  West; 
thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12), 
Township  ten  (10)  South,  Range  eighty-one  (81)  West;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  Township  ten  (10)  South, 
Range  eighty  (80)  West ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of 
Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence  southerly  along  the 
section  lines,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Second  (2hd)  Cor- 
rection Line  South,  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-eight 
(28),  Township  eleven  (11)  South,  Range  eighty  (80)  West;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  south-west 
quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
south-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  eleven  (11),  Township  twelve  (12)  South,  Range 
eighty  (80)  West ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Section  eighteen  (18),  Township  twelve  (12)  South,  Range  sev- 
enty-nine (79)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
ten  (10),  Township  thirteen  (13)  South,  Range  seventy-nine  (79) 
West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  town- 
ship; thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence 
southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  Township 
fourteen  (14)  South,  Range  seventy-nine  (79)  West;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-easf  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  eleven  (11),  Township  fifteen  (15)  Soudi, 
Range  seventy-nine  (79)  West ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-ea«t  cor- 
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ner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  fourteen  (14), 
'  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  south-west  quarter  of  S«ction  twenty-five  (25),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of 
said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  along  the  Third  (3rd)  Correction  Line  South  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Township  fifty-one  (51)  North,  Range  seven 

(7)  East,  New  Mexico  Principal  Meridian;  thence  southerly  to  the 
^outh-east  corner  of  said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Township  fifty-one  (51)  North,  Range  five  (5)  East; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  township;  thence 
westerly  along  the  Third  (3rd)  Correction  Line  South  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Township  thirteen  (13)  South,  Range  eighty-one  (81) 
West,  Sixth  (6th)  Principal  Meridian;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Township  thirteen  (13)  South,  Range  eighty-one  (81) 
West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Township  twelve 
(12)  South,  Range  eighty-two  (82)  West;  thence  northerly  along 
the  range  line,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Second  (2nd) 
Correction  Line  South,  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  ten 
(10)  South,  Range  eighty-two  (82)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Township  eight  (8)  South,  .  Range  eighty-one 
(81)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Township  eight 

(8)  South,  Range  eighty  (80)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  Township  six.  (6)  South,  Range  seventy-nine  (79) 
West;  thence  westerly  along  the  First  (ist)  Correction  Line  South 
to  the  south-west  corner  of  Township  five  (5)  South,  Range  seventy- 
nine  (79)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Town- 
ship three  (3)  South,  Range  eighty  (80)  West;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  corner  of  said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  Township  two  (2)  South,  Range  eighty-one  (81) 
West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-five 
(35),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  two  (2),  said  township;  thence  easterly  along  the  township 
line,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset,  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Sec- 
tion four  (4),  Township  two  (2)  South,  Range  eighty  (80)  West; 
thence  southerly  to  thfe  north-west  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  Section  thirty  (30),  Township  two  (2)  South,  Range 
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seventy-nine  (79)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  nortK-east  comer 
of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township  three  (3)  South, 
Range  seventy-nine  (79)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the i north-west 
comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  nortii-west 
quarter  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-one  (31),  Township  three 
(3)  South,  Range  seventy-eight  (78)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  thirty-two  (32), 
said  township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  south- 
cast  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  nort)i-east  comer 
of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  four  (4),  Township  four  (4) 
South,  Range  seventy-eight  (78)  West,  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  nine  (9),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  sixteen 
(16),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  twenty-seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said 
section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  south-east  quar- 
ter of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion eleven  (11),  Township  five  (5)  South,  Range  seventy  -eight  (78) 
West ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section ;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-cast  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  north-west 
quarter  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  north-west 
quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
cast  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty- four.  (24), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
twenty-five  (25),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  said  township;  thence  westerly  along  the  First  (ist)  Cor* 
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rection  Line  South  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter 
of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  one  (i)^  Township  six  (6) 
South,  Range  seventy-eight  (78)  West ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said 
section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-rcast  comer  of  tiie  north-west 
quarter  of  Section  twelve  (12)^  said  township;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  the 
north-east  quarter  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  the 
south-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  said 
township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west 
quarter  of  Section  one  (i),  Township  seven  (7)  South,  Sange  sev- 
enty-eight (78)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  five  (5),  Township  seven  (7)  South,  Range  seventy-seven 
(77)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33), 
Township  six  (6)  South,  Range  seventy-seven  {77)  West;  thence 
northerly  to  the  south-cast  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section 
twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  nineteen  (i9)>  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of 
Section  eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section ; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  south-east  quarter  of 
Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  along  the 
First  (ist)  Correction  Line  South  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion thirty-two  (32),  Township  five  (5)  South,  Range  seventy-seven 
(77)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section 
twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section 
eight  (8),  said  township!  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  five  (5),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  north-west  quar* 
ter  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty-five  (25), 
Township  four  (4)  South,  Range  seventy-eight  (78)  West;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said 
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section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north-cast 
quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Sectkm  twenty-four  (24),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  north-east  quar- 
ter of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion eleven  (ii)»  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Town- 
ship three  (3)  South,  Range  seventy-eight  (78)  West;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section ; 
thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section; 
dience  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  six 
(6),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
north-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  two  (2)^ 
South,  Range  seventy-nine  (79)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  north-east 
qoarter  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section 
twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty 
(20),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
south-east  quarter  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  six  (6), 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Township  one 
(i)  South,  Range  seventy-nine  (79)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quar- 
ter of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  Township  one  (i)  South,  Range  sev- 
enty-eight (78)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Ihe  south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  north- 
trfy  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township; 
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whence  westeriy  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  nortfi- 
^rly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  along  the  Base  Line  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion thirty-four  (34),  Township  one  (i)  North,  Range  seventy-eight 
(78)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of 
Section  twenty-seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty-two 
(22),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
corner  of  said  section,  the  place  of  beginning;  such  of  the  above- 
named  comers  as  have  not  been  established  by  the  official  surveys  be- 
ing intended  to  be  located  at  the  points  where  such  corners  would  fall 
in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the  directions  indicated  without  allowing 
for  any  irregularities  which  may  occur  in  actually  extendii^  the 
surveys ; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  thereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired:  Provided,  that  this 
exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  set- 
tlement upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this,  proclamation. 

The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  The  Leadville 
Forest  Reserve. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 

seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  12th  day  of  May, 

[seal.]     in.  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 

five,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one 

hundred  and  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

Francis  B.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

By  the  President  op  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 
Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con* 
gress,  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  enti- 
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tled»  ''An  act  to  rq>eal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes", 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  ,set 
Bpsfft  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bear- 
ing forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered 
with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as 
public  reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation, 
declare  the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  landis  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  within  the 
limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart  and 
reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  within  the 
boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  twelve  ( 12)  South, 
Range  eighty-eight  (88)  West,  Sixth  (6th)  Principal  Meridian,  Col- 
orado; thence  easterly  along  the  township  line  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner, of  Township  twelve  (12)  South,  Range  eighty-three  (83)  West; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Township  thirteen  (13)  South, 
Range  eighty-two  (82)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  Township  fifteen  (15)  South,  Range  eighty-two  (82)  West; 
thence  easterly  along  the  Third  (.3rd)  Correction  Line  South  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Township  fifty-one  (51)  North,  Range  four  (4) 
East,  New  Mexico  Principal  Meridian;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  fractional  Township  fifty-one  (51) 
North,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  westerly  along  the 
Third  (3rd)  Correction  line  South  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Sec- 
tion thirty-five  (35),  Township  fifteen  (15)  South,  Range  eighty- 
four  (84)  West,  Sixth  (6th)  Principal  Meridian ;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty  (20), 
Township  fifteen  (15)  South,  Range  eighty-three  (83)  West;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  Township  fifteen  (15) 
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South,  Range  eighty-four  (84)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  fourteen  (i4)>  said  township: 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of 
Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  fourteen  (14)  South,  Range 
eighty-five  (85)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty*six  (36),  Township  thirteen 
(13)  South,  Range  eighty-six  (86)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said  town- 
ship; thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
nine  (29),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16), 
Township  fourteen  (14)  South,  Range  eighty-six  (86)  West;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  Town- 
ship fifteen  (15)  South,  Range  eighty-seven  (87)  West;  thence 
southerly  to  the  north-west  comer'  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  township; 
.  thence  easterly  along  the  Third  (3rd)  Correction  Line  South  to  the 
nor^h-east  comer  of  Township  fifty-one  (51)  North,  Range  two  (2) 
West,  New  Mexico  Principal   Meridian;    thence    southerly    to    the 
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south-east  comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  Section  eleven  (11),  Township  fifty  (50) 
North,  Range  two  (2)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion thirty-four  (34),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Township  forty-nine  (49)  North,  Range  four  (4) 
West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twelve 
(12),  said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  Section  thirteen  (13),  Township  forty-nine  (49)  North,  Range 
five  (5)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion twenty-five  (25),  Township  forty-nine  (49)  North,  Range  six 
(6)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29), 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said 
township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
four  (24),  Township  fifty  (50)  North,  Range  six  (6)  West;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Sectiqp  twenty-two  (22),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  fif- 
teen (15),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of 
said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  one 
(i),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said 
township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  fifty- 
one  (51)  North,  Range  six  (6)  West;  thence  westerly  along  the  Third 
(3rd)  Correction  Line  South  to  the  South-west  corner  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Township  fifteen  (15)  South, 
Range  ninety-one  (91)  West,  Sixth  (6th)  Principal  Meridian;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section 
twenty-seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  south-west 
quarter  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township; 
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thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  south-east  quarter  of 
Section  thirty-two  (32),  Township  fourteen '  (14)  Soutii,  Rai^e 
ninety-one  (91)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  nortfi-west  comer  of 
the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quar- 
ter of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  corner  of  Section  eleven  (il),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  town- 
ship; thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30), 
Township  thirteen  (13)  South,  Range  ninety  (90)  West;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  south-east  quarter  ^  of  Section 
twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  south-west  corner  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  seven  (7), 
Township  thirteen  (13)  South,  Range  eighty-nine  (89)  West;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said 
section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  south-west 
quarter  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  town- 
ship; thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  south-west 
quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Township  twelve  (12)  South,  Range  eighty-eight 
(88)  West,  the  place  of  beginning;  such  of  the  above-named  corners 
as  have  not  been  established  by  the  official  surveys  being  intended  to 
be  located  at  the  points  where  such  comers  would  fall  in  projecting 
the  surveys  in  the  directions  indicated  without  allowing  for  any  irr^- 
ularities  which  may  occur  in  actually  extending  the  surveys; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired:  Provided,  that  thiij 
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excq)tion  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land  un- 
less the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  set- 
tlement upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  The  Gunnison 
Forest  Reserve. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  pf  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  12th  day  of  May, 
[seal.]     in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
five,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-ninth. 
By  the  President:  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

Francis  B.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State, 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  enti- 
tled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-cukure  laws,  and  for  other  purposes", 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bear- 
ing forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered 
with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as 
public  reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation, 
declare  the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof" ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Montana,  within  the 
limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart  and 
reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore' RoosEVELT,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Montana,  and  within  the 
boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  south-west  comer  of  Township  six  (6)  North, 
Range  three  (3)  West,  Principal  Meridian,  Montana;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  seven  (7) 
North,  Range  three  (3)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
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south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Township  eight  (8) 
North,  Range  three  (3)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  two  (2),  said  township;  thence  easterly  along  the 
Second  (2nd)  Standard  Parallel  North  to  the  south-east  corner  of 
Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range  three  (3)  West;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  Township  nine 
(9)  North,  Range  two  (2)  West ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-west  corner  of  Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range  one 
(i)  West;  thence  easterly  along  the  Second  (2nd)  Standard  Parallel 
North  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township  eight 
(8)  North,  Range  one  (i)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
corner  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Township  six  (6)  North,  Range 
one  (i)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Town- 
ship six  (6)  North,  Range  three  (3)  West,  the  place  of  beginning; 
such  of  the  above  named  corners  as  have  not  been  established  by  the 
official  surveys  being  intended  to  be  located  at  the  points  where  such 
corners  would  fall  in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the  directions  indi- 
cated without  allowing  for  any  irregularities  which  may  occur  in 
actually  extending  the  surveys; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  aU  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  h^s 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired:  Provided,  that  this 
exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  set- 
tlement upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  The  Elkhom 
Forest  Reserve. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  12th  day  of  May, 
[seal.]     in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
five,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-ninth. 
By  the  President:  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

Francis  B.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
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By  thk  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress^ approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  enti- 
tled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes", 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bear- 
ing forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered 
with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as 
public  reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation, 
declare  the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof" ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, with  the  limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with 
timber,  and  it  appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  set- 
ting apart  and  reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, and  within  the  boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Township  nine  (9)  Nortli, 
Range  forty-one  (41)  East,  Willamette  Meridian,  Washington;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range 
forty-three  (43)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said 
section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twelve 
(12),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion thirty-six  (36),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer, of 
said  section;  thence  easterly  along  the  Second  (2nd)  Standard  Par- 
allel North  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  Township  eight 
(8)  North,  Range  forty-four  (44)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  eleven 
(11),  Township  seven  (7)  North,  Range  forty-four  (44)  East;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  seven  (7),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-four 
(24),  Township  seven  (7)  North,  Range  forty-three  (43)  East; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  south- 
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erly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  town- 
ship; thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-two 
(32),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  township; 
thence  southerly  along  the  range  line,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on 
the  State  Line  between  the  States  of  Washington  and  Or^on,  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  Township  five  (5)  North, 
Range  forty-two  (42)  East,  Willamette  Meridian,  Oregon;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  seventeen  (17)  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  "^aid  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence 
southerly  along  the  range  line,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the 
First  (ist)  Standard  Parallel  North,  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion one  (i).  Township  four  (4)  North,  Range  forty-one  (41)  East; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  eight  (8),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  seven  (7),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  one 
(i).  Township  three  (3)  North,  Range  forty  (40)  East;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  Town- 
ship four  (4)  North,  Range  thirty-nine  (39)  East;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  three  (3),  Town- 
ship three  (3)  North,  Range  thirty-nine  (39)  East;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  thirty-three  (33), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Township 
two  (2)  North,  Range  thirty-eight  (38)  East;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to 
the  north-west  corner  of  Section  one  (i),  Township  one  (i)  North, 
Range  thirty-eight  (38)  East ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner 
of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said 
township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  thirty- 
one  (31),  said  township;  thence  easterly  along  the  Base  Line  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  Section  five  (s).  Township  one  (i)  South,  Range 
thirty-eight  (38)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  five  (5),  Township  two  (2)  South,  Range  thirty-eight  (38) 
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East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  three  (3), 
Township  two  (2)  South,  Range  thirty-seven  (37)  East ;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  one  (i) 
South,  Range  thirty-seven  (37)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  Section  thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence  northerly  aloi^  the 
range  line,  allowing  for  the  proper  offsets,  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Township  three  (3)  North,  Range  thirty-seven  (37)  East;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  township ;  thence  northerly  along 
the  range  line,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  First  (ist)  Stand- 
ard Parallel  North,  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30), 
Township  five  (5)  North,  Range  thirty-eight  (38)  East;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  town- 
ship; thence  northerly  along  the  section  lines,  allowing  for  the  proper 
offsets,  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  Town- 
ship six  (6)  North,  Range  thirty-eight  (38)  East;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  along  the  sec- 
tion lines,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  State  Line  between  the 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Sec- 
tion ten  (10),  said  township,  in  Washington;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  one  (i),  said  township;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-west  corner 
of  Section  nineteen  (19),  Township  seven  (7)  North,  Range  thirty- 
^^^  (39)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  seventeen 
(17),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Township  eight  (8)  North,  Range  forty  (40) 
East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen 
(19),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township;  thence  westerly  along 
the  Second  (2nd)  Standard  Parallel  North  to  the  south-west  corner 
of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range  forty 
(40)  East ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ; 
tfience  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27), 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-three 
(23),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirteen 
(13),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
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Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range  forty-one  (41)  East,  the  place  of 
beginning;  such  of  the  above-named  comers  as  have  not  been  estab- 
h'shed  by  the  official  surveys  being  intended  to  be  located  at  the  points 
where  such  comers  would  fall  in  projecting,  the  surveys  in  the  direc- 
tions indicated  without  allowing  for  any  irregularities  which  may  oc* 
cur  in  actually  extending  the  surveys ; 

Excepting  from  the'  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired:  Provided,  that  this 
exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Waming  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  The  Wenaha 
Forest  Reserve. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set'  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  12th  day  of  May,  in 
[seal.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

Francis  B.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States  ot  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  The  Pikes  Peak  Timber  Land  Reserve,  The  Plum  Creek 
Timber  Land  Reserve  and  the  South  Platte  Forest  Reserve,  in  the 
State  of  Colorado,  have  been  heretofore  established  by  proclamations, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-one,  entitled,  "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes",  and  June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 
entitled,  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  for  other  purposes" ; 

And  whereas,  it  appears  proper  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  area 
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embraced  in  said  forest  reserves,  with  the  addition  thereto  of  certain 
lands,  should  be  included  in  one  reserve  and  be  designated  by  one 
name;  and  it  appears  that  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado^ 
within  the  limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber^ 
and  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart  and  re* 
serving  the  same  as  a  public  reservation ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me  by  the  aforesaid  acts  of 
Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim  that  the  proclamations 
heretofore  issued  respecting  said  forest  reserves  are  hereby  super- 
seded, and  The  Pikes  Peak  Forest  Reserve  is  hereby  established  in 
place  thereof,  with  boundaries  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  Town- 
ship two  (2)  South,  Range  seventy-four  (74)  West,  Sixth  (6th) 
Principal  Meridian,  Colorado;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section 
thirteen  (13),  Township  two  (2)  South,  Range  seventy-three  (73) 
West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
five  (25),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  thirty-four  (34),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  Township  three  (3)  South,  Range 
seventy-three  (73)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  twenty  (20),  Township  three  (3)  South,  Range  seventy-four 
(74)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of 
Section  eighteen  (18),  Township  four  (4)  South,  Range  seventy-four 
(74)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east 
quarter  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  Township  four  (4)  South,  Range 
seventy-five  (75)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  south-east  quarter  of  Section. twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section 
nineteen  (19),  Township  four  (4)  South,  Range  seventy-four, (74) 
West ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  nine 
(9),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said 
section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  three  (3), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  town- 
ship; thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13), 
99id  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north- 
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west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-cast  quarter  of  Section 
thirty-six  (36),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  said  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  Township  four 

(4)  South,  Range  seventy-three  (73)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section 
thirty- four  (34),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
corner  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  Township  five 

(5)  South,  Range  seventy-three  (73)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  corner  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  fifteen 
(15),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-rwest  quarter  of  Section  thirty 
(30),  Township  five  (5)  South,  Range  seventy-two  (72)  West;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section 
twenty-eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  southerly  along  the  section 
lines,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  First  (ist)  Correction  Line 
South,  to  the  .south-east  corner  of  Section  nine  (9),  Township  six 

(6)  South,  Range  seventy-two  (72)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  lot  two  (2)  of  frac- 
tional Section  nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  Township  six  (6)  South, 
Range  seventy-three  (73)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  domer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said 
section;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-west 
quarter  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence 
southerly  to  i;he  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  seven 

(7)  South,  Range  seventy-three  (73)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the 
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south-west  corner  of  lot  two  (2)  of  fractional  Section  thirty  (30), 
Township  seven  (7)  South,  Range  seventy-two  (72)  West;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section 
twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Sec- 
tion twenty-nine  (29),  Township  seveti'(7)  South,  Range  seventy  (70) 
West ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-west  quar- 
ter of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner 
of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26), .said. township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  Township  seven  (7)  South, 
Range  sixty-nine  (69)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Township  eight  (8)  South, 
Range  sixty-nine  (69)  West ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  five  (5),  Township  nine  (9) 
South,  Range  sixty-eight  (68)  West ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  tfie  north-east  comer  of  the  south-east 
quarter  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
one  (21),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of 
said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east 
quarter  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of 
Section  twenty-seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  thirty-four  (34), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township 
ten  ( 10)  South,  Range  sixty-eight  (68)  West ;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  said  township;  thence  easterly  along  the  Second 
(2nd)  Correction  Line  South  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  four 
(4),  Township  eleven  (11)   South,  Range  sixty-seven   (67)   West; 
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thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33), 
Township  thirteen  (13)  South,  Range  sixty-seven  (67)  West;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Township  fourteen  (14)  South, 
Range  sixty-eight  (68)  West ;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  Section  nineteen  (19),  Township  fourteen  (14)  South,  Range 
sixty-seven  (67)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  Township  fifteen  (15) 
South,  Range  sixty-seven  (67)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
along  the  Third  (3rd)  Correction  Line  South,  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  Township  fifteen  (15)  South,  Range  sixty-eight  (68)  West; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  township ;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Township 
fourteen  (14)  South,  Range  sixty-nine  (69)  West;  thence  northerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said 
section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west 
quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
south-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said 
section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quar- 
ter of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east 
quarter  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  eight  (8), 
said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said 
section ;,  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  pf  the  north-west 
quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Township  thirteen  (13)  South,  Range  sixty-nine  (69)  West;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  thirteen  (13), 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township 
eleven  (11)  South,  Range  sixty-nine  (69)  West;  thence  westerly  along 
the  Second  (2nd)  Correction  Line  South  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to 
the  south-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
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west  corner  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  three 
(3),  Township  twelve  (12)  South,  Range  sixty-nine  (69)  West; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of 
Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  Township  twelve  (12)  South, 
Range  seventy  (70)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner 
of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south- 
cast  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of 
Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-six  (26), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  sev- 
enteen (17),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  Township  twelve  (12)  South, 
Range  seventy-one  (71)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  thirteen  (13)  South,  Range 
seventy-one  (71)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Township  fourteen  (14)  South,  Range  seventy-one  (71)  West;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  one  (i).  Township  four- 
teen (14)  South,  Range  seventy-two  (72)  West;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section 
seventeen  (17),  said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  Township  fourteen 
(14)  South,  Range  seventy-three  (73)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty- four  (24),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section 
twenty-eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirteen   (13),  Township  fourteen 
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(14)  South,  Range  seventy-four  (74)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty-seven 
(27),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
south-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section 
thirty-six  (36),  said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  two  (2),  Township  fif- 
teen (15)  South,  Range  seventy- four  (74)  West;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  four  (4), 
said  township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section 
fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  Section  twenty-seven  {27),  said  township;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  along  the 
section  lines,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Third  (3rd)  Cor- 
rection Line  South,  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  north-east  quarter 
of  Section  nine  (9),  Township  fifty-one  (51)  North,  Range  twelve 
(12)  East,  New  Mexico  Principal  Meridian;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section 
eighteen  (18),  said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  Township  fifty- 
one  (51)  North,  Range  eleven  (11)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  northerly  along  the 
secticm  lines  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  Third  (3rd)  Correc- 
tion Line  South;  thence  westerly  along  said  Correction  Line  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty-one  (31), 
Township  fifteen  (15)  South,  Range  seventy-five  (75)  West,  Sixth 
(6th)  Principal  Meridian;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of 
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Section  twenty-seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  the  south-east  quarter  of 
said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  south-west 
quarter  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section 
twenty-four  (24),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  three 
(3),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said 
section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  township ;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen  ( 19) ,  Township  four- 
teen (14)  South,  Range  seventy-four  (74)  West;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  five  (5),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  south-east  quarter 
of  Section  one  (i),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  six  (6),  Township  thir- 
teen (13)  South,  Range  seventy-three  (73)  West;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  five  (5),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  south-west 
quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Sec- 
tion nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  ten  (10),  said 
tow^nship;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  south-west 
quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said 
section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty- four 
(24),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
north-east  quarter  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section ; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  two 
(2),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
south-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  twelve  (12)  South, 
Range  seventy-three  (73)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  sputb-w^5t  comer  pf  th^ 
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south-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  south-e^st  corner  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section 
fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
north-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said 
section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  ten  (10), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Town- 
ship eleven  (11)  Sou^h,  Range  seventy-three  (73)  West;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty- 
three  (33),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said 
township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty 
(20),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east 
quarter  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  north-east  quarter  6f  said  section ;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  Township 
eleven  (11)  South,  Range  seventy-four  (74)  West;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of 
Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-east 
quarter  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  northerly  along  the 
quarter-section  lines,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Second 
(2nd)  Correction  Line  South,  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Township  ten  (10)  South, 
Range  seventy-four  (74)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the 
south-east  corner  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  north-east  quarter  of 
Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of 
said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  eight 
(8),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
north-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the 
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south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence, 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  seven  (7),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  nine  (9)  Soutfi, 
Range  seventy-five  (75)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  Township  eight  (8)  South,  Range  sev- 
enty-five (75)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  thirty-five  (35),  Township  seven  (7)  South,  Range  seventy- 
five  (75)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
thirty-three  (33),  Township  seven  (7)  South,  Range  seventy-six  (76) 
West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  sixteen 
(16),  Township  eight  (8)  South,  Range  seventy-six  (76)  West; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-one  (31),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  township 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  one  (i),  Township 
nine  (9)  South,  Range  seventy-seven  (jj)  West;  thence  westerly  tp 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  along  the  range  line,  allowing  for  the 
proper  offset  on  the  Second  (2nd)  Correction  Line  South,  to  the  north- 
west  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  Township  eleven  (11)  South, 
Range  seventy-seven  {77)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27),  Township  twelve 
(12)  South,  Range  seventy-seven  {yy)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township  thirteen  (13)  South,  Range  sev- 
enty-seven {yy)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
north-west  quarter  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section ; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  seventeen  (17), 
Township  thirteen  (13)  South,  Range  seventy-six  (76)  West;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west • 
quarter  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township 
fourteen  (14)  South,  Range  seventy-six  (76)  West;  thence  southerly 
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.to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  ten  (lo),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of 
Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  one  (i),  Township 
fifteen  (15)  South,  'E^nge  seventy-six  (76)  West;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  two  (2),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of 
Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence 
southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  thirty-three  (33), 
said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  town- 
ship; thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Township  thirteen 
(13)  South,  Range  seventy-seven  (yy)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said 
township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  eighteen 
(18),  said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Town- 
ship twelve  (12)  South,  Range  seventy-eight  (78)  West;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section 
thirty-four  (34),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said 
township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirteen 
(13),  Township  twelve  (12)  South,  Range  seventy-nine  (79)  West; 
Ihence  northerly  along  the  section  lines,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset 
on  the  Second  (2nd)  Correction  Line  South,  to  the  south-west  corner 
of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  eight  (8)  South,  Range  seventy- 
nine  (79)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  town- 
ship; thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  eight 
(8)  South,  Range  seventy-eight  (78)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Township  seven  (7) 
South,  Range  seventy-seven  (77)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner 
9f  3^Pn  thirty-five   (35),  said  tpwnship;  thence  northerly  to  the 
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north-west  comer  of  Section  one  (i),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Township  six 
(6)  South,  Range  seventy-six  (76)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
along  the  First  (ist)  Correction  Line  South,  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Township  five  (5)  South,  Range  seventy-six  (76)  West;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  township ;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34)  Township  four  (4) 
South,  Range  seventy-six  (76)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  three  (3),  Township  three  (3)  South,  Range 
seventy-six  (76)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Township  two  (2)  South,  Range  seventy-four  (74)  West;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said  town- 
ship, the  place  of  beginning;  such  of  the  above-named  comers  as 
have  not  been  established  by  the  official  surveys  being  intended  to  be 
located  at  the  points  where  such  comers  would  fall  in  projecting  the 
surveys  in  the  directions  indicated  without  allowing  for  any  irregu- 
larities which  may  occur  in  extending  the  surveys; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has  been 
made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to  make 
entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  That  this  excep- 
tion shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land  unless 
the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  ccMnply  with  the  law 
under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made ; 

Provided  further.  That  nothing  herein  shall  give  any  force  or  effect 
to  any  claim  or  right  to  any  of  the  lands  heretofore  embraced  within 
the  reserves  hereby  consolidated  which  would  not  have  been  entitled 
to  recognition  if  said  reserves  as  heretofore  established  had  been  con- 
tinued in  force  without  being  merged  into  a  single  reserve  as  herein- 
before provided. 

The  lands  hereby  excluded  from  the  reserve  and  restored  to  the  pub- 
lic domain  shall  be  open  to  settlement  from  the  date  hereof,  but  shall 
not  be  subject  to  entry,  filing  or  selection  until  after  ninety  days'  notice 
by  such  publication  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  12th  day  of  May,  in 
[sJEAi;.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five^ 
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and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred arid  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

Francis  B.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


By  the  PREsmENT  op  the  United  States  op  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  satisfactory  proof  has  been  given  to  me  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Panama  that  no  discriminating  duties  of  ton- 
nage or  imposts  are  imposed  or  levied  in  the  ports  of  that  Republic 
upon  vessels  wholly  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  upon 
the  produce,  manufactures,  or  merchandise  imported  in  such  vessels 
from  the  United  States,  or  from  any  foreign  country ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that,  the  foreign 
discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  imposts  within  the  United  States 
are  suspended  and  discontinued  so  far  as  respects  the  vessels  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  and  the  produce,  manufactures,  or  merchandise 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  Republic  of  Panama,  or  from 
any  other  foreign  country ;  the  suspension  to  take  eflfect  on  and  after 
the  date  of  this  proclamation  and  to  continue  so  long  as  the  reciprocal 
exemption  of  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
their^cargoes,  shall  be  continued,  and  no  longer. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  15th  day  of  May,  in 
[seal.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE   ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President: 

FRANCIS  B.  LOOMIS, 

'Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
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By  the  President  op  the  United  States  ot  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  by  Executive  Order  dated  December  2jy  1875,  Sections 
5  and  6,  township  15  souths  range  2  east,  San  Bernardino  Meridian, 
California,  were  with  certain  other  tracts  of  land  withdrawn  from  the 
public  domain  and  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Capitan  Grande  Band  or 
Village  of  Mission  Indians;  and 

Whereas,  the  Commission  appointed  tmder  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  approved  January  12,.  1891,  entitled  "An  Act  for  the 
relief  of  the  Mission  Indians  in  the  State  of  California,"  (U.  S.  Stat- 
utes at  Large,  vol.  26,  page  712)  selected  for  the  said  Capitan  Grande 
band  or  village  of  Indians  certain  tracts  of  land  and  intentionally 
omitted  and  excluded  from  such  selection  the  said  sections  5  and  6, 
township  15  south,  range  2  east;  and 

Whereas,  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  said  Commission 
were  approved  by  Executive  Order  dated  December  29,  1891,  which 
Order  also  directed  that  "All  of  the  lands  mentioned  in  said  report  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  settlement  and  entry  until  patents  shall  have 
issued  for  said  selected  reservations,  and  until  the  recommendations  of 
said  Commission  shall  be  fully  executed,  and,  by  the  proclamation  of 
•  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  lands  or  any  part  thereof  shall 
be  restored  to  the  public  domain ;"  and 

Whereas,  a  patent  was  issued  March  10,  1894,  to  the  said  Indianf 
for  the  lands  selected  by  the  Commission  as  aforesaid  and  which  patent 
also  excluded  thb  said  Sections  5  and  6,  township  15  south,  range  2 
east ;  and 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  on  the  loth  day  of  March,  1895,  Joseph  J. 
Henderson  entered  upon  the  Southeast  ^  of  the  Southeast  ^,  Section 
5,  township  15  south,  range  2  east,  San  Bernardino  Meridian,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  land  under  the  homestead  law,  and  cannot  make 
the  requisite  filings  on  the  land  occupied  by  him  until  it  shall  have 
been  formally  restored  to  the  public  domain,  and  that  no  good  reason 
appears  to  exist  for  the  further  reservation  of  said  Sections  5  and  6 
for  the  said  band  of  Indians ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested,  do  hereby  declare  and  make 
known  that  Executive  Orders  dated  December  27,  1875,  and  Decem- 
ber 29,  1891,  are  so  far  modified  as  to  except  from  their  provisions 
Sections  5  and  6,  of  township  15  south,  range  2yeast,  San  Bernardino 
Meridian,  and  the  said  sections  are  hereby  restored  to  the  public  do- 


In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
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Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  15th  day  of  May,  in 
[SBAL.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

Francis  B.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


By  the  President  op  the  United  States  op  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  The  Medicine  Bow  Forest  Reserve,  in  the  State  of  Wyom- 
ing, was  established  by  proclamation  dated  May  twenty-second,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  two,  under  and  by  virtue  of  section  twenty-four  of 
the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-one,  entitled,  "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes",  which  provides,  "That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set  apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or 
Territory  having  public  land  bearing  for^ts,  in  any  part  of  the  public 
lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  * 
of  commercial  value  or  not,  as  public  reservations,  and  the  President 
shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare  the  establishment  of  such  reserva- 
tions and  the  limits  thereof" ; 

And  whereas,  it  is  further  provided  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved 
June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled,  "An  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight, 
and  for  other  purposes",  that  "the  President  is  hereby  authorized  at  any 
time  to  modify  any  Executive  order  that  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
made  establishing  any  forest  reserve,  and  by  such  modification  may 
reduce  the  area  or  change  the  boundary  lines  of  such  reserve,  or  may 
vacate  altogether  any  order  creating  such  reserve" ;  under  which  pro- 
vision the  boundary  lines  of  the  said  forest  reserve  were  changed  and 
enlarged  by  proclamation  dated  July  sixteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
two; 

And  whereas,  it  appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  prbmoted  by 
including  within  the  said  forest  reserve  certain  additional  lands  in  the 
State  of  Colorado  which  are  in  part  covered  with  timber; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me  by  the  aforesaid  act  of 
Congress,  approved  June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 
do  herefiy  make  known  and  proclaim  that  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
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aforesaid  Medicine  Bow  Forest  Reserve  are  hereby  further  modified 
so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Banning  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  seventeen  ^(17) 
North,  Range  eighty-one  (81)  West,  Sixth  (6th)  Principal  Meridian, 
Wyoming;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  thirty  (30),  Town- 
ship seventeen  (17)  North,  Range  eighty  (80)  West;  thence  easterly 
to  tfie  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  seventeen  (17) 
North,  Range  seventy-nine  (79)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
cast  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  Township  seventeen  (17)  North,  Range 
se\'enty-eight  (78)  West;  thence  southerly  along  the  section  lines, 
allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Fourth  (4th)  Standard  Parallel 
North,  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  Township 
fourteen  (14)  North,  Range  seventy-eight  (78)  West;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  four  (4),  Township  thirteen^  (13) 
North,  Range  seventy-seven  (77)  West;  thence  southerly  along  the 
section  lines,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Third  (3rd)  Standard 
Parallel  North,  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado ;  thence  westerly  along  said 
state  boundary  line  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  range  line  be- 
tween Ranges  seventy-seven  (77)  and  seventy-eight  (78)  West;  thence 
soutficrly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  eleven  (11)  North, 
Range  seventy-seven  (77)  West;  Sixth  (6th)  Principal  Meridian,  Col- 
orado; thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-six 
(26),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  thirty-six  (36),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  six  (6),  Township  ten  (10)  North,  Range  sev- 
enty-six (76)  West ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
cast  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Section  one  (i),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  thirty-one  (31),  Township  eleven  (11)  North,  Range 
seventy-five  (75)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
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said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
six  (36),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of 
said  tpwnship ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  five 
(S),  Township  ten  (10)  North,  Range  seventy-four  (74)  West; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  tEence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said 
township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section ; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  six  (6),  Town- 
ship nine  (9)  North,  Range  seventy-three  (73)  West;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  along  the  Second  (2nd)  Correction  Line 
North  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  one  (i),  Township  eight 
(8)  North,  Range  seventy-two  (72)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north-east 
quarter  of  Section  two  (2),  Township  seven  (7)  North,  Range  sev- 
enty-two (72)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-six  {26) ^  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  eleven 
(11),  Township  six  (6)  North,  Range  seventy-two  (72)  West;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  town- 
ship; thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-one 
(21),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
nine  (29),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
one  (31),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  two  (2),  Township  five  (5)  North,  Range  seventy-three  (73) 
West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  ten  (10), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence  southerly  along  the  range  line, 
allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  First  (ist)  Correction  Line 
North,  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  six  (6),  Township  four 
(4)  North,  Range  seventy-three  (73)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the 
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soatb-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
corner  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  two  (2),  Township  two  (2)  North,  Range 
seventy-three  (73)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
said  township;  tihence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
twenty-five  (25),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion eleven  (11),  Township  one  (i)  North,  Range  seventy-three  (73) 
West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  eight  (8), 
Township  ,one  (i)  North,  Riange  seventy-four  (74)  West;  thence 
northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  Township 
two  (2)  North,  Range  seventy-four  (74)  West;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  twenty-three  (23),  Township  two  (2)  North,  Range  seventy- 
five  (75)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said 
section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  gf  Section  thirty 
(30),  Township  three  (3)  North,  Range  seventy-five  (75)  West ;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  sec- 
tion ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  soutlj-east  quarter 
of  Section  seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of 
Section  four  (4),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty-one  (31),  Township 
four  (4)  North,  Range  seventy-five  (75)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  nineteen  (19),! 
said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  along  the  range  line,  al- 
lowing for  the  proper  offset  on  the  First  (ist)  Correction  Line  North, 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  Township  five 
(S)  North,  Range  seventy-six  (76)  West ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  se<ftion ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  said  township;  thence  westerly  along  the 
First  (ist)  Correction  Line  North  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
north-east  quarter  of  Section  two  (2),  Township  four  (4)  North, 
Range  seventy-six  (76)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township; 
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thence  westerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  south-west  quarter  of 
said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west 
quarter  of  Section  two  (2),  Township  three  (3)  North,  Range  seventy- 
six  (76)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
twenty-three  (23),  Township  three  (3)  North,  Range  seventy-seven 
{77)  West ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22), 
said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  two  (2)  North, 
Range  seventy-eight  (78)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  Section  one  (i),  said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  Township  two  (2)  North,  Range  seventy- 
nine  (79)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
five  (s),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  thirty-two  (32),  Township  three  (3)  North,  Range  seventy- 
nine  (79)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
six  (6),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
I  twenty-four  (24),  Township  four  (4)  North,  Range  eighty  (80) 
West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  fourteen 
(14),  Township  four  (4)  North,  Range  eighty-one  (81)  West;  thence 
northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  tiiree  (3),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  north- 
erly along  the  section  lines,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  First 
(ist)  Correction  Line  North,  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
twenty-two  (22),  Township  five  (5)  North,  Range  eighty-one  (81) 
West ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirteen  ( 13), 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  eight  (8), 
Township  five  (5)  North,  Range  eighty  (80)  West;  thence  northerly 
to  the  sortb-west  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  said  tovmship;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  five  (5)  Nortib,  Range 
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seventy-eight  (78)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of 
Section  six  (6),  said  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  fifteen 
(15),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said 
section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west 
quarter  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  said  township ;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section 
eighteen  (18),  Township  five  (5)  North,  Range  seventy-seven  {77) 
West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to 
the  sonth-east  corner  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  one  (i). 
Township  five  (5)  North,  Range  seventy-eight  (78)  West;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  sec- 
tion ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter 
taf  Section  twenty-five  (25),  Township  six  (6)  North,  Range  seventy- 
eight  (78)  West ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  south- 
cast  quarter  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section 
eleven  (n),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of 
Section  one  (i),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Township  six  (6)  North,  Range  seventy-seven  (jy)  West; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter 
of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Township  seven  (7) 
North,  Range  seventy-seven  (77)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28), 
said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  three  (3),  Township  eight  (8)  North,  Rai^e 
seventy-seven  (77)  West;  thence  easterly  along  the  second  (2nd)  Cor- 
rection Line  North  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter 
of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range  seventy- 
seven  (77)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
north-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
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west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north-east 
quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
said  sectioil ;  fhence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  eight 
(8),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
south-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  ten  (10)  North, 
Sange  seventy-eight  (78)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
cast  corner  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence  west-, 
erly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  south-cast  corner  of  Section  eight  (8),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  said  town- 
ship; thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-six 
(36),  Township  eleven  (11)  North,  Range  seventy-nine  (79)  West; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  thirty-five  (35), 
Township  twelve  (12)  North,  Range  seventy-nine  (79)  West;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  Section  ten  (10),  Township  eleven  (11) 
North,  Range  seventy-nine  (79)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  sec- 
tion ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  twelve  (12),  Township 
eleven  (11)  North,  Range  eighty  (80)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  two  (2),  said  township;  thence  northerly  along  the 
s^tion  lines  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  States  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming ;  thence  westerly  along  said 
state  boundary  line  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  range  line  be- 
tween Ranges  eighty  (80)  and  eighty-one  (81)  West;  thence  north- 
erly along  said  range  line,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Third 
(3rd)  Standard  Parallel  North,  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Township 
fourteen  (14)  North,  Range  eighty-one  (81)  West,  Sixth  (6th)  Prin- 
cipal Meridian,  Wyoming ;  then<5e  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
said  township ;  thence  northerly  along  the  range  line,  allowing  for  the 
proper  offset  on  th^  Fourth  (4th)   Standard  Par?^lkl  North,  to  th^ 
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north-west  corner  of  Township  seventeen  (17)  North,  Range  eighty- 
one  (81)  West,  the  place  of  beginning; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  1^^ 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  "proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which 
to  make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  that  this 
exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land  un- 
less the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  set- 
tlement upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  17th  day  of  May,  in 
[seAL.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand   nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

Francis  B.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


By  the  PREsroENT  o?  the  United  States  oi^  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  the  Bitter  Root  Forest  Reserve,  in  the  States  of  Idaho  and 
Montana,  was  established  by  proclamation  dated  February  twenty- 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  under  and  by  virtue  of 
section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  entitled,  "An  act  to  repeal  timber- 
culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which  provides,  "That  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  may,  from  time  to  time,  set  apart  and 
reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bearing  forests,  n 
m  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with  timber 
or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as  public  reserva- 
tions, and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof ; 

And  whereas,  it  is  further  provided  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled,  "An 
act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
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eight,  and  for  other  purposes",  that  "the  President  is  hereby  authorized 
at  any  time  to  modify  any  Executive  order  that  has  been  or  may  here- 
after be  made  establishing  any  forest  reserve,  and  by  such  modifica- 
tion may  reduce  the  area  or  change  the  boundary  lines  of  such  reserve, 
or  may  vacate  altogether  any  order  creating  such  reserve";  under 
which  provision  the  boundary  lines  of  the  said  forest  reserve  were 
changed  and  the  area  reduced  by  proclamation  dated  June  fourteenth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  four; 

And  whereas,  it  appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by 
further  releasing  and  excluding  lands  from  the  said  forest  reserve,  and 
by  including  therein  additional  lands  which  are  in  part  covered  with 
timber; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in,  me  by  the  aforesaid  act  of 
Congress,  approved  June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 
do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim  that  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
aforesaid  Bitter  Root  Forest  Reserve  are  hereby  further  modified  so 
as  to  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Township  thirty-six  (36) 
North,  Range  five  (5)  East,  Boise  Base  and  Meridian,  Idaho;  thence 
southerly,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Sixth  and  one-half 
(6J4)  Standard  Parallel  North,  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Township 
thirty-one  (31)  North,  Range  five  (5)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  said  township ; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-one  (31), 
said  township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  town- 
ship; thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  three  (3), 
Township  thirty  (30)  North,  Range  four  (4)  East ;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to 
the  north-east  corner  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  thirty  (30) 
North,  Range  three  (3)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  said  section ;  thence  southerly,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the 
Sixth  (6th)  Standard  Parallel  North,  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Sec- 
tion fourteen  (14),  Township  twenty-nine  (29)  North,  Range  three 
(3)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen 
(18),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  four 
(4),  Township  twenty-eight  (28)  North,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence 
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southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty- four  (34),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty- four  (34), 
Township  twenty-six  (26)  North,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence  west- 
erly, along  the  Fifth  and  one-half  (5J4)  Standard  Parallel  North,  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  Township  twenty-five  (25)  North,  Range 
two  (2)  East;  thence  southerly  along  the  range  line  to  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  Salmon  River;  thence  in  a  general  easterly  direction 
along  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  said  river  to  its  intersection  with 
the  range  line  between  Ranges  eighteen  ( 18)  and  nineteen  ( 19)  East ; 
thence  northerly  along  said  range  line  to  its  intersection  with  the 
boundary  line  between  the  States  of  Idaho  and  Montana ;  thence  in  a 
general  north-easterly  direction  along  said  state  boundary  line  to  its  in- 
tersection with  the  township  line  between  Townships  one  (i)  and  two 
(2)  South,  Base  and  Principal  Meridian,  Montana ;  thence  easterly  to 
the  south-east  corner  of  Township  one  (i)  South,  Range  nineteen 
(19)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  town- 
ship; thence  westerly  along  the  Base  Line  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  south-east  quarter  of 'Section  thirty-two  (32),  Township  one 
(i)  North,  Range  nineteen  (19)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  five  (5),  said  town- 
ship; thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  lot  one  (i)  of  Section 
three  (3),  Township  one  (i)  North,  Range  twenty-one  (21)  West; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of 
said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  north-east 
quarter  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said 
section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east 
quarter  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty-one 
(31),  said  township;  thence  southerly,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset 
on  the  Base  Line,  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  south-east  quarter  of 
Section  one  (i).  Township  one  (i)  South,  Range  twenty-two  (22) 
West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  eleven  (11), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter 
of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  Township  two  (2)  South, 
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Range  twenty-two  (22)  West ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner 
of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section 
three  (3),  Township  three  (3)  Southj  Range  twenty-two  (22)  West; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of 
said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east 
quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion sixteen  (16),  Township  two  (2)  South,  Range  twenty-two  (22) 
West ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quar- 
ter of  Section  sixteen  ( 16) ,  said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Town- 
ship one  (i)  South,  Range  twenty-two  (22)  West;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  eleven  (il),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west 
quarter  of  Section  two  (2),  said  township;  thence  northerly,  allowii^ 
for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Base  Line,  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
south-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  one  (i)  North, 
Range  twenty-two  (22)  West ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  west- 
erly along  the  Base  Line  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
three  (33),  said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said 
township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  north-west 
quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
south-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  sec- 
tion ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter 
of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  Township 
one  (i)  North,  Range  twenty-one  (21)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the 
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south-west  comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  north-east  quarter  of 
said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  four 
(4),  said  township;  thence  northerly,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on 
the  township  line,  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of 
Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  two  (2)  North,  Range  twenty- 
one  (21)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south- 
cast  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
souA-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-eight 
(28),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  section  twenty-seven  (27),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-east 
quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
north-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section 
fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the 
south-east  corner  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of 
said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-west 
quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said 
section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-cast  comer  of  Section  thirty-two 
(32),  Township  three  (3)  North,  Range  twenty-one  (21)  West;  thence 
northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said 
section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-east 
quarter  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter 
of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  seven  (7),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  the  north- 
cast  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  lot  one  (i)  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  lot  two  (2)  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of 
said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of 
Section  twenty-nine  (29),  Township  four  (4)  North,  Range  twenty- 
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one  (21)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  Section  twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section 
eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township ;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  five  (5),  said 
township ;  thence  easterly  along  the  First  (ist)  Standard  Parallel  North 
to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  thirty- 
three  (33),  Township  five  (5)  North,  Range  twenty-one  (21)  West; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of 
said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
twenty-eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  thirty- 
three  (33),  Township  six  (6)  North,  Range  twenty-one  (21)  West; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty- 
nine  (29),  Township  seven  (7)  North,  Range  twenty-one  (21)  West; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of 
said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north- 
w,est  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  Section  twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section 
five  (s),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  eight  (8)  North,  Range  twenty- 
one  (21)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
twenty-eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion fifteen  (15),  said  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  ten  ( 10) ,  said  township ; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said 
section;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  three  (3), 
sa,id  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section ; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  east- 
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crly,  along  the  Second  (2nd)  Standard  Parallel  North,  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range  twenty-one  (21) 
West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  ten  (10) 
North,  Range  twenty-one  (21)  West>  thence  westerly  along  the  town- 
ship line  to  its  intersection  with  the  boundary  line  between  the  States 
of  Montana  and  Idaho ;  thence  along  said  state  boundary  line  to  its  in- 
tersection with  the  township  line  between  Townships  thirty-eight  (38) 
and  thirty-nine  (39)  North,  Boise  Base  and  Meridian,  Idaho;  thence 
westerly  along  said  township  line  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Town- 
ship thirty-eight  North,  Range  ten  (10)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Township  thirty-seven  (37)  North,  Range  ten 
(10)  East;  thence  westerly  along  the  Seventh  (7th)  Standard  Parallel 
North  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  thirty-six  (36)  North, 
Range  five  (5)  East,  the  place  of  beginning;  such  of  the  above- 
named  comers  and  other  turning  points  as  have  not  been  established 
by  the  official  surveys  being  intended  to  be  located  at  the  points  where 
the  same  would  fall  in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the  directions  indicated 
without  allowing  for  any  irregularities  which  may  occur  in  actually  ex- 
tending the  surveys;  excepting  and  excluding  from  reservation  all 
those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of  land  lying  and  being  situate 
in  the  State  of  Idaho  and  particularly  described  as  follows : 

What  will  be  when  surveyed  Sections  one  (i)  to  eighteen  (18), 
both  inclusive.  Township  twenty-six  (26)  North,  Range  six  (6)  East, 
Boise  Base  and  Meridian,  Idaho;  Sections  nineteen  (19)  to  thirty-six 
(36),  both  inclusive.  Township  twenty-seven  (27)  North,  Range  six 
(6)  East;  Sections  four  (4)  to  nine  (9),  both  inclusive,  and  Sections 
sixteen  (16),  seventeen  (17)  and  eighteen  (18),  Township  twenty-six 
(26)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  East;  Sections  nineteen  (19),  twenty 
(20)  and  twenty-one  (21),  and  Sections  twenty-eight  (28)  to  thirty- 
three  (33),  both  inclusive,  Township  twenty-seven  (27)  North,  Range 
seven  (7)  East,  and  all  Township  twenty-nine  (29)  North,  Range 
eig^t  (8)  East; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
whidi  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has  been 
made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to  make 
entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired:  Provided,  that  this  excep- 
tion shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land  unless  the 
entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the  law  under, 
whidi  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

The  lands  in  the  State  of  Montana  hereby  excluded  from  the  reserve 
and  restored  to  the  public  domain  shall  be  open  to  settlement  from  the 
date  hereof,  but  shall  riot  be  subject  to  entry,  filing  or  selection  until 
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after  ninety  days'  notice  by  such  publication  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  prescribe. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  22d  day  of  May,  in 
[seal.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand   nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

Francis  B.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  the  Yellowstone  Forest  Reserve,  in  the  States  of  Wyom- 
ing and  Montana,  was  established  by  proclamation,  dated  January 
twenty-ninth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three,  under  tfie  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-one,  entitled,  "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws  and  for 
other  purposes",  and  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  fourth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled,  "An  Act  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal ' 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  for 
otner  purposes" ; 

And  whereas,  it  is  provided  by  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  that  "The 
President  is  hereby  authorized  at  any  time  to  modify  any  Executive 
order  that  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  made  establishing  any  forest 
reserve,  and  by  such  modification  may  reduce  the  area  or  change  the 
boundary  lines  of  such  reserve,  or  may  vacate  altogether  any  order 
creating  such  reserve";  under  which  provision  the  boundary  lines  of 
the  said  forest  reserve  were  changed  and  the  area  thereof  reduced  by 
proclamation  dated  May  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  four ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  within  the 
•limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart  and 
reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevew,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  aforesaid  act  of 
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Goi^^ress,  approved  June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 
do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim  that  there  are  hereby  reserved 
from  entry  or  settlement,  and  added  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  afore- 
said Yellowstone  Forest  Reserve,  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or 
parcels  of  land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Idaho  and  within 
the  boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  point  where  the  section  line  between  Sections 
twenty  (20)  and  twenty-nine  (29),  Township  three  (3)  North,  Range 
forty-six  (46)  East,  Boise  Base  and  Meridian,  Idaho,  intersects  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Yellowstone  Forest  Reserve ;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  Township  three  (3) 
North,  Range  forty-five  (45)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  Township  three  (3)  North,  Range 
forty- four  (44)  East ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Sec- 
tion thirteen  (13),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  Township  four  (4)  North,  Range 
forty-four  (44)  East ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Sec- 
tion twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thenc^  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township ;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Town- 
ship five  (5)  North,  Range  forty-four  (44)  East;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  nine- 
teen (19),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Township  five  (5)  North,  Range  forty-three  (43)  East; 
thence  westerly  along  the  First  (ist)  Standard  Parallel  North  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  Town- 
ship four  (4)  North,  Range  forty-three  (43)  East;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  eleven  (11)  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  town- 
ship; thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirteen 
(13),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section 
twenty-four  (24),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  Township  four  (4)  North,  Range  forty- 
four  (44)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section 
thirty-one  (31),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  Township  three  (3)  North,  Range  forty- 
four  (44)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
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sixteen  (i6),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner 
of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-one  (31),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Township  two 
(2)  North,  Range  forty-four  (44)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  three  (3),  Townshiiv  one  (i)  North,  Pange  forty- 
four  (44)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  said  township;  thence  southerly,  allow- 
ing for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Base  Line,  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  Section  four  (4),  Township  one  (i)  South,  Range  f6rty-five  (45) 
East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  nine  (9), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  Town- 
ship two  (2)  South;  Range  forty-six  (46)  East;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  along  the  section  lines  to  the  point  of  inter- 
section with  the  western  boundary  of  the  Yellowstone  Forest  Reserve ; 
thence  northerly,  along  said  boundary  to  the  point  of  intersection  with 
the  section  line  between  Sections  twenty  (20)  and  twenty-nine  (29), 
Township  three  (3)  North,  Range  forty-six  (46)  East,  the  place  of 
beginning;  such  of  the  above-named  comers  as  have  not  been  estab- 
lished by  the  official  surveys  being  intended  to  be  located  at  the  points 
where  such  comers  would  fall  in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the  direc- 
tions indicated  without  allowing  for  any  irregularities  which  may 
occur  in  actually  extending  the  surveys ; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which 
to  make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  that  this 
exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Waming  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 
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In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  22A  day  of  May, 
[seal.]     in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twentyrninth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

Francis  B.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

By  the  President  o^  the  United  States  oif  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  en- 
titled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes", 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bearing 
forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with 
timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as  public 
reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare 
the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof" ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  within  the 
limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart 
and  reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevew,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four 
of  the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  pro- 
claim that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and 
set  apart  as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or 
parcels  of  land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Idaho  and 
particularly  described  as  follows:  , 

Beginning  at  the  point  where  the  State  Line  between  the  States 
of  Idaho  and  Montana  intersects  the  western  boundary  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park ;  thence  southerly  and  easterly  along  the  boun- 
dary of  said  Park  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  State  Line  be- 
tween the  States  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming;  thence  southerly  along  said 
State  Line  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Township  seven  (7)  North, 
Range  forty-six  (46)  East,  Boise  Base  and  Meridian,  Idaho;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  Town- 
ship seven  (7)  North,  Range  forty-five  (45)  East;  thence  northerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence 
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westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Town- 
ship eight  (8)  North,  Range  forty-five  (45)  East;  thence  northerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said 
section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-east 
quarter  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  six  (6),  said 
township;  thence  northerly,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the 
Second  (2nd)  Standard  Parallel  North,  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  twenty-five  (25),  Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range  forty- 
four  (44)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
twenty-six  (26),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  one  (i),  Township  nine  (9) 
North,  Range  fqrty-three  (43)  East ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
corner  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Township  ten  (10)  North,  Range  forty-two  (42)  East; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Township  eleven  (11)  North, 
Range  forty-one  (41)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  one  (i), 
Township  eleven  (11)  North,  Range  forty  (40)  East;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  Township 
twelve  (12)  North,  Range  forty  (40)  East;  thence  easterly  along  the 
Third  (3rd)  Standard  Parallel  North  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion two  (2),  Township  twelve  (12)  North,  Range  forty-one  (41) 
East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  twelve  (12), 
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said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  north- 
cast  quarter  of  Section  eight  (8),  Township  twelve  (12)  North,  Range 
forty-two  (42)  East ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion five  (5),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Township  thirteen  (13)  North,  Range 
forty-two  (42)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
five  (25),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty- four  (24),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  ndrth-east  quarter  of  said 
section;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-east 
quarter  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  one  (i),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  thirteen  (13)  North,  Range  forty- 
one  (41)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
one  (i),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  com^r  of 
said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  four 
(4),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said 
section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  Section  ten  (10),  Township  thirteen  (13) 
North,  Range  forty  (40)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  Township  thirteen  (13)  North, 
Range  thirty-nine  (39)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  Section  seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  Township  thirteen  (13)' 
North,  Range  thirty-eight  (38)  East ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly,  allowing  for  the  proper 
oflFset  on  the  Third  (3rd)  Standard  Parallel  North,  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  ten  (10),  Township  twelve  (12)  North,  Range  thirty- 
eight  (38)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18), 
Township  twelve  (12)  North,  Range  thirty-seven  (37)  East;  thence 
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southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13)  Township 
twelve  (12)  North,  Range  thirty-six  (36)  East;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  Township  twelve  (12) 
North,  Range  thirty-five  (35)  East;  thence  northerly  along  the  range 
line,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Third  (3rd)  Standard  Par- 
allel North,  to  the  State  Line  between  the  States  of  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana ;  thence  in  a  general  easterly  direction  along  said  State  Line  to  the 
point  of  intersection  with  the  westem  boundary  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  the  place  of  beginning;  excepting  and  excluding  from 
reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of  land  lying  and 
being  situate  within  the  boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-one  (31), 
Township  sixteen  (16)  North,  Range  forty-three  (43)  East,  Boise 
Base  and  Meridian,  Idaho;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-es^t  cor- 
ner of  Township  fifteen  (15)  North,  Range  forty-three  (43)  East; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  township ;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  Township  fourteen 
(14)  North,  Range  forty-four  (44)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  corner  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13), 
Township  fourteen  (14)  North,  Range  forty-three  (43)  East;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence  northerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-seven  {27),  Township  fif- 
teen (is)  North,  Range  forty-three  (43)  East;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  thirty-one  (31),  Township  sixteen  (16)  North, 
Range  forty-three  (43)  East,  the  place  of  beginning; 

Such  of  the  above-named  comers  as  have  not  been  established  by 
the  official  surveys  being  intended  to  be  located  at  the  points  where 
such  comers  would  fall  in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the  directions  indi- 
cated without  allowing  for  any  irr^^larities  which  may  occur  in  actu- 
ally extending  the  surveys ; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
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which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired:  Provided,  that  this 
exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  The  Henrys 
Lake  Forest  Reserve. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
DoNK  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  23d  day  of  May,  in 
[seal.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President: 

Francis  B.  Loomis,  j. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  enti- 
tled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes", 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bear- 
ing forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered 
with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as 
public  reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation, 
declare  the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof" ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  within  the  limits 
hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it  appears 
that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart  and  reservii^ 
said  lands  as  a  public  reservation ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
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land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  within  the 
boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Township  eighteen  (x8) 
North,  Range  one  (i)  East,  Boise  Base  and  Meridian,  Idaho;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section, 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  town- 
ship; thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-six 
(36),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said 
township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
one  (31),  Township  eighteen  (18)  North,  Range  two  (2)  East; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  along  the 
Fourth  (4th)  Standard  Parallel  North  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion five  (5),  Township  seventeen* (17)  North,  Range  two  (2)  East; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  nine 
(9),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion twenty-seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Town- 
ship sixteen  (16)  North,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence  southerly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  six  (6),  Township  fifteen  (15)  North,  Range 
three  (3)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  Section  thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  fifteen  (15) 
North,  Range  two  (2)  East ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  township ;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  Township 
fourteen  (14)  North,  Range  three  (3),  East;  thence  easterly  to  the 
southreast  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
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comer  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
soath-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
along  the  Third  (3rd)  Standard  Parallel  North  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  Section  four  (4),  Township  thirteen  (13)  North,  Range  three 
(3)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  fifteen 
(i5)f  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said 
section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  Town- 
ship twelve  (12)  North,  Range  three  (3)  East;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  sdlith-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty  (20),  Township  eleven  (11) 
North,  Range  three  (3)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  Township  eleven  (11)  North,  Range  two 

(2)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  Town- 
ship ten  (10)  North,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  ten  ( 10)  North,  Range  three 

(3)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  four  (4), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  along  the  section  lines,  allowing  for 
the  proper  offset  on  the  Second  (2nd)  Standard  Parallel  North,  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  nine 
(9)  North,  Range  three  (3)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  twenty-five  (25),  Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range  two  (2) 
East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence 
northerly   to  the  north-east  comer  of   Section   fourteen    (14),  said 
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township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  nine 
(9),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Sec- 
tion five  (5),  said  township;  thence  westerly  along  the  Second  (2nd) 
Standard  Parallel  North  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty- 
two  (32),  Township  ten  (10)  North,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  Town- 
ship eleven  (11)  North,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence  westerly  to  *^he 
north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Township  twelve  (12)  North, 
Range  one  (i)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Township  thirteen  (13)  North, 
Range  one  (i)  East;  thence  northerly  along  the  section  lines,  allow- 
ing for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Third  (3rd)  Standard  Parallel  North, 
to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  three  (3),  Township  fourteen  (14) 
North,  Range  one  (i)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said 
section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty- 
three  (33),  Township  fifteen  (15)  North,  Range  one  (i)  East;  thence 
northerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  Township  sixteen  (16)  North,  Range  one  (i)  East; 
thence  northerly  along  the  range  line,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on 
the  Fourth  (4th)  Standard  Parallel  North,  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Township  eighteen  (18)  North,  Range  one  (i)  East,  the  place  of 
beginning;  such  of  the  above-named  comers  as  have  not  been  estab- 
lished by  the  official  surveys  being  intended  to  be  located  at  the  points 
where  such  corners  would  fall  in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the  direc- 
tions indicated  without  allowing  for  any  irregularities  which  may  oc- 
cur in  actually  extending  the  surveys; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been  prior  to  the  date  hereof  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  that  this  ex- 
ception shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land  unless 
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the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the  law 
under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  The  Weiser 
Forest  Reserve. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the.  City  of  Washington  this  25th  day  of  May,  in 
[seal.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE   ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

Francis  B.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  enti- 
tled; "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes", 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bearing 
forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with 
timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as  public 
reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare 
the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof" ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  within  the 
limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart  and 
reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  Section  twenty-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  within  the 
boundaries  particularly  djsscribed  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  eighteen  (18) 
North,  Range  one  (i)  East,  Boise  Base  and  Meridian,  Idaho;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said 
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township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  nortfi-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-thre^  (23),  said  town- 
ship; thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-six 
(36),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said 
township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
one  (31),  Township  eighteen  (18)  North,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  along  the  Fourth 
(4th)  Standard  Parallel  North  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
five  (5),  Township  seventeen  (17)  North,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said,  section ;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  nine  (9), 
said  township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
twenty-seven  {2^)^  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
corner  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  thirty- 
five  (35),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Township  six- 
teen (16)  North,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner 
of  Section  six  (6),  Township  fifteen  (15)  North,  Range  three  (3) 
East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  nineteen 
(19),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-east 
corner  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  fifteen  (15)  North,  Range 
two  (2)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  township ;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  Township  fourteen 
(14)  North,  Range  three  (3)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east 
corner  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of 
Section  twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence  easterly  along  the 
Third  (3rd)  Standard  Parallel  North  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Sec- 
tion four  (4),  Township  thirteen  (13)  North,  Range  three  (3)  East; 
tbrace  southerly  to  th^  pprth-west  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said 
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township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of' Section  fourteen  (14),  Township 
twelve  (12)  Norths  Range  three  (3)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-ohe  (21),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  twenty  (20),  Township  eleven  (11)  North, 
Range  three  (3)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  thirty 
(30),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion thirty-five  (35),  Township  eleven  (11)  North,  Range  two  (2) 
East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  .of  said  section ;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  three  (3),  Township  ten 
(10)  North,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
corner  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  said  township;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Township  ten  (10)  North,  Range  three  (3)  East; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  southerly  along  the  Section  lines,  allowing  for  the  proper 
offset  on  the  Second  (2nd)  Standard  Parallel  North,  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range 
^r^  (3)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  town- 
ship; thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-five 
(25),  Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township; 
dience  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  along  the  Second  (2nd)  Standard  Parallel 
North  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  Township 
ten  (10)  North,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
W^  COrn^  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to 
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the  north-cast  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  Township  eleven  (11)  North, 
Range  two  (2)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  six  (6), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section 
thirty-four  (34),  Township  twelve  (12)  North,  Range  one  (i)  East; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
four  (34),  Township  thirteen  (13)  North,  Range  one  (i)  East;  thence 
northerly  along  the  section  lines,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the 
Third  (3rd)  Standard  Parallel  North,  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Sec- 
tion three  (3),  Township  fourteen  (14)  North,  Range  one  (l)  East; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  fifteen  (15) 
North,  Range  one  (i)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
corner  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  five 
(5),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Town- 
ship sixteen  (16)  North,  Range  one  (i)  East;  thence  northerly  along 
the  range  line,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Fourth  (4th) 
Standard  Parallel  North,  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Township 
eighteen  (18)  North,  Range  one  (i)  East,  the  place  of  beginning;  such 
of  the  above-named  corners  as  have  not  been  established  by  the  official 
surveys  being  intended  to  be  located  at  the  points  where  such  corners 
would  fall  in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the  directions  indicated  without 
allowing  for  any  irregularities  which  may  occur  in  actually  extending 
the  surveys ; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has  been 
made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to  make 
entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  that  this  exception 
shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land  unless  the 
entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the  law  under 
which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Waming  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  set- 
tlement upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  The  Weiscr 
Forest  Reserve, 
I 
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In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  25th  day  of  May,  in 
[sCAi,.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE  RQOSEVELT. 
By  the  President: 

Francis  B.  Loomis^ 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  enti- 
tled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes", 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bear- 
ing forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered 
with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as 
public  reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation,  de- 
clare the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof"; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  within  the 
limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart  and 
reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Idaho^  and  within  the 
boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows: 

Spinning  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  Township 
thirteen  (13)  North,  Range  five  (5)  East,  Boise  Base  and  Meridian, 
Idaho;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  four  (4), 
Township  thirteen  (13)  North,  Range  eight  (8)  East;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  Township  twelve 
(12)  North,  Ras^e  eight  (8)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  Township  twelve  (12)  North, 
Range  nine  (9)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of 
Section  thirty  (30),  Township  twelve  (12)  North,  Range  ten  (10) 
East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section    thirty-six 
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(36),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Township  twelve  (12)  North,  Range  eleven  (11)  East;  thence  east-r 
erly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  five  (5),  Township  eleven  (11) 
North,  Range  eleven  (11)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
corner  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  Township  eleven 
(11)  North,  Range  twelve  (12)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  Township  ten  (10)  North,  Range 
twelve  (12)  East;  thence  easterly  tq  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  Town- 
ship ten  (10)  North,  Range  thirteen  (13)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  three  (3), 
Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range  thirteen  (13)  East;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-five 
(35),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion one  (i),  Township  eight  (8)  North,  Range  thirteen  (13)  East; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  nine- 
teen (19),  Township  eight  (8)  North,  Range  fourteen  (14)  East; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  said 
township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
two  (32),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  five  (5),  Township  seven  (7)  North,  Range  fourteen  (14) 
East ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-nine 
(29),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Sec- 
tion thirty-one  (31),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Township  seven  (7)  North,  Range  thirteen  (13)  East;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  one  (i),  Township  six 
(6)  North,  Range  thirteen  (13)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty 
(3o)>  Township  six  (6)  North,  Range  fourteen  (14)  East;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
three  (33),  Township  six  (6)  North,  Range  fifteen  (15)  East;  thence 
southerly,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  First  (ist)  Standard 
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Parallel  North,  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  Town- 
ship four  (4)  North,  Range  fifteen  (15)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the 
Dorth-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said 
township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  three 
(3)  North,  Range  fifteen  (15)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  one  (i),  Township  three  (3)  North,  Range 
fourteen  (14)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Sec- 
tion nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  Township  three  (3) 
North,  Range  ten  ( 10)  East ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  north-east  quarter  of 
Section  seven  (7),  Township  three  (3)  North,  Range  eleven  (11) 
East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  eight  (8), 
said  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  four 
(4),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  five  (5), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  one  (i).  Township  three  (3) 
North,  Range  ten  (10)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Section  two  (2),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  Township  four  (4)  North,  Range 
ten  (10)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section 
twenty-seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
three  (33),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Section  nine  (9),  Township  three  (3)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  East; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
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two  (32),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of 
Township  three  (3)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  East;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  Township  three 
(3)  North,  Range  six  (6)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  Town- 
ship four  (4)  North,  Range  six  (6)  East ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-four 
(24),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Sec- 
tion nineteen  (19),  Township  four  (4)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  East; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said 
township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  seven- 
teen (17),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
corner  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  Township  four  (4)  North,  Range  six 
(6)  East ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirteen 
(13),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Sec- 
tion fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  said 
township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
five  (25),  Township  four  (4)  North,  Range  five  (5)  East;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  tliirty-six  (36),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  thirty- 
five  (35),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Township  five 
(5)  North,  Range  five  (5)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Township  five  (5)  North,  Range  six  (6)  East;  thence  easterly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  Township  six  (6)  North,  Range  six  (6) 
East ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  township ;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Township  seven  (7)  North, 
Range  six  (6)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Township  eight  (8)  North,  Range  five  (5)  East;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  nortfi- 
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east  corner  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  "the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty- 
seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Township  eight  (8)  Nortfi, 
Range  four  (4)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
said  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  four 
(4),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
south-west  quarter  of  Section  eleven  (ii)»  said  township ;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  one  (i),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Township  nine 
(9)  North,  Range  four  (4)  East ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of 
Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  ten  (10)  North,  Range  four  (4) 
East;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirteen 
(13),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said 
section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section 
fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Secticwi  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty- 
^^^  (31  )>  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  Section  thirty  (30),  Township  eleven  (11)  North,  Range  four 
(4)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty 
(20),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion three  (3),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Township  twelve  (12)  North,  Range 
four  (4)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section 
two  (2),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Township  thirteen  (13)  North,  Range  five  (5)  East;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  north- 
vly  to  the  tiorth-west  corner  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said  township; 
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thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township, 
the  place  of  banning;  such  of  the  above-named  comers  as  have  not 
been  established  by  the  official  surveys  being  intended  to  be  located 
at  the  points  where  such  comers  would  fall  in  projecting  the  surveys 
in  the  directions  indicated  without  allowing  for  any  irregularities  which 
may  occur  in  actually  extending  the  surveys ; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  that  this  ex- 
ception shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land  un- 
less the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the  law 
under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  ^reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  The  Sawtooth 
Forest  Reserve. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  29th  day  of  May,  in 
[seal.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth.  . 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President: 

Francis  B.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

By  the  PRESroENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  enti- 
tled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-cukure  laws,  and  for  other  purposes", 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bear- 
ing forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered 
with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as 
public  reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation. 
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dedare  the  establishinent  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  within  the 
limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  settmg  apart  and 
reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart  as 
a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of  land 
l3ring  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  particularly  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

In  Township  eighteen  (18)  South,  Range. eighteen  (18)  East,  Sec- 
tions one  (i),  two  (2),  three  (3),  four  (4),  and  Sections  nine  (9) 
to  fifteen  (15),  both  inclusive; 

In  Township  seventeen  (17)  South,  Range  nineteen  (19)  East,  Sec- 
tions twenty-three  (23)  to  thirty-six  (36),  both  inclusive; 

In  Township  eighteen  (18)  South,  Range  nineteen  (19)  East,  Sec- 
tions one  (i)  to  fifteen  (15),  both  inclusive,  and  Sections  seventeen 
{^7)9  eighteen  (18),  twenty-two  (22),  twenty-three  (23)  and  twenty- 
four  (24) ; 

In  Township  seventeen  (17)  South,  Range  twenty  (20)  East,  Sec- 
tions nineteen  (19)  to  thirty-six  (36),  both  inclusive; 

In  Township  eighteen  (18)  South,  Range  twenty  (20)  East,  Sec- 
tions one  (i)  to  twelve  (12),  Ijoth  inclusive; 

In  Township  seventeen  (17)  South,  Range  twenty-one  (21)  East, 
Sections  nineteen  (19),  twenty-nine  (29),  thirty  (30),  thirty-one  (31), 
thirty-two  (32)  and  the  west  half  of  Section  thirty-three  (33) ; 

In  Township  eighteen  (18)  South,  Range  twenty-one  (21)  East, 
the  west  half  of  Section  four  (4),  Sections  five  (5),  six  (6),  seven 
(7),  eight  (8)  and  the  west  half  of  Section  nine  (9)  ;  all  of  Willamette 
Meridian,  Oregon; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has  been 
made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to  make 
entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  that  this  exception 
shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land  unless  the 
entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the  law  under 
which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 
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The  res&vation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  The  Maury 
McNintain  Forest  Reserve. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  afiixed. 
•Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  2d  day  of  June,  in 
[SEAI«.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun* 
dred  and  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT, 
By  the  President: 

Francis  B.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

By  the  ftlESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  January 
twenty-fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the 
protection  of  wild  animals  and  birds  in  the  Wichita  Forest  Reserve", 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  desig- 
nate such  areas  in.  the  Wichita  Forest  Reserve  as  should,  in  his  opinion, 
be  set  aside  for  the  protection  of  game  animals  and  birds  and  be  recog- 
nized as  a  breeding  place  therefor. 

"Sec  2.  That  when  such  areas  have  been  designated  as  provided 
for  in  section  one  of  this  Act,  hunting,  trapping,  killing,  or  capturing 
of  game  animals  and  birds  upon  the  lands  of  the  United  States  within 
the  limits  of  said  areas  shall  be  unlawful,  except  under  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; and  any  person  violating  such  r^ulations  or  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  in  any  United  States  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  be 
fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  or  be  imprisoned  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  shall  suffer  both  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, in  the  discretion  of  the  court 

"Sec.  3.    That  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  protect  frcmi  trespass 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  and  the  game  animals  and  birds^ 
which  may  be  thereon,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the 
local  game  laws  as  affecting  private.  State,  or  Territorial  lands" ; 

And  whereas,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  this  Act  effect,  it  appears 
desirable  that  the  entire  Widiita  Forest  Reserve  be  declared  a  Game 
Preserve; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevei*t,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  aforesaid  Act  of 
Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim  that  the  Wichita  Forest 
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Reserve,  in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  is  designated  and  set  aside  for 
the  protection  of  game  animals  and  birds,  and  shall  be  recognized  as 
a  breeding  place  therefor,  and  that  the  liunting,  trapping,  killing  or 
capturii^  of  game  animals  and  birds  upon  the  lands  of  the  United 
States  within  the  limits  of  said  area  is  unlawful,  except  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  2d  day  of  June,  in 
[seal.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

Francis  B.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

By  the  Pmsident  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  enti- 
tled, "An  act  to  repeal  tifnber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes", 
''That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and-  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bear- 
ing forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered 
with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as 
public  reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation,  de- 
clare the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof" ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  California,  within  the 
limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart  and 
reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of  land 
lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  California,  and  within  the 
boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  Town- 
ship thirty-five  (35)  North,  Range  four  (4)  East,  Mount  Diablo  Base 
and  Meridian,  California;  thence  easterly  along  the  Seventh  (7th) 
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proper  offset  on  the  township  line,  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
thirty-three  (33),  Township  twenty-nine  (29)  North,  Range  three 
(3)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  Town- 
ship thirty  (30)  North,  Range  three  (3)  East;  thence  easterly  along 
the  Sixth  (6th)  Standard  Parallel  North  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  thirty-four  (34),  Township  thirty-one  (31)  North,  Range 
three  (3)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  four 
(4),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Town- 
ship thirty-two  (32)  North,  Range  three  (3)  East;  thence  northerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  Township  thirty- 
two  (32)  North,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Township  thirty-three  (33) 
North,  Range  three  (3)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  Section  thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the. north- 
east comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Section  four  (4),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Township  thirty-four  (34)  North,  Range  three  (3)  East; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  eight  (8), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  six 
(6),  Township  thirty-four  (34)  North,  Range  four  (4)  East;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  thirty- 
five  (35)  North,  Range  four  (4)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township,  the  place  of 
beginning;  such  of  the  above-named  comers  as  have  not  been  estab- 
lished by  the  official  surveys  being  intended  to  be  located  at  the  points 
where  sudi  comers  would  fall  in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the  direc- 
tions indicated  without  allowing  for  any  irregularities  which  may  oc<* 
cur  in  actually  extending  the  surveys; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has  been 
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made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to  make 
entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  that  this  exception 
shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land  unless  the 
entr3mian,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the  law  under 
which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  reservation  hereby  estaUished  shall  be  known  s^  The  Lassen 
Peak  Forest  Reserve. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  2d  day  of  June,  in 
[seal.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

Francis  B.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  enti- 
tled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes", 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bear- 
ing forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered 
with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as 
public  reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation, 
declare  the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof" ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  within  the 
limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart  and 
reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosievelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenly-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  within  the 
boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows: 
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Beginning  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Township  twenty-three  (23) 
North,  Range  four  (4)  East,  Boise  Base  and  Meridian,  Idaho;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Township  twenty-three  (23) 
North,  Range  three  (3)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  Township  twenty-two  (22)  North,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence 
southerly  along  the  range  line,  allowing  for  tfie  proper  offset  on  the 
Fifth  (5th)  Standard  Parallel  North,  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion nineteen  (19),  Township  twenty  (20)  North,  Range  two  (2) 
East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-nine 
(29),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion sixteen  (16),  Township  nineteen  (19)  North,  Range  two  (2) 
East;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  o'f  said  section;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
one  (31),  Township  nineteen  (19)  North,  Range  three  (3)  East; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  town- 
ship; thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  four  (4), 
said  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
four  (34),  Township  twenty  (20)  North,  Range  three  (3)  East; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
twenty-four  (24),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  Township  nineteen  (19)  North,  Range 
three  (3)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-five 
(25),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said 
section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Township  nine- 
teen (19)  North,  Range  four  (4)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  thirty-one  (31),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  Township  eighteen 
(18)  North,  Range  four  (4)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  town- 
ship; thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-two 
(32),  said  township;  thence  westerly  along  the  Fourth  (4th)  Standard 
Parallel  North  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of 
Section  five  (5),  Township  seventeen  (17)  North,  Range  four  (4) 
East ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quar- 
ter of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twentv-two  (22).  said 
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township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  nortfi-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28), 
said-  township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36), 
said  township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  town- 
ship; thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  one  (i). 
Township  sixteen  (16)  North,  Range  four  (4)  East;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  one  (i).  Township  fifteen  (15)  North,  Range 
four  (4)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  Towndiip  four- 
teen (14)  North,  Range  four  (4)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  nine 
(9),  said  township;  thence  ^easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  fifteen 
(15),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Sec- 
tion twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Township  fourteen  (14)  North,  Range  five  (5) 
East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  nine 
(9),  said  township;  thencfe  easterly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner 
of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
twenty  (20),  said  township;' thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  said  township;  thence  easterly  along  the 
Third  (3rd)  Standard  Parallel  North  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion thirty-three  (33),  Township  fourteen  (14)  North,  Range  seven 
(7)  East;  thence  northerly  along  the  section  lines,  allowing  for  the 
proper  offset  on  the  Fourth  (4th)  Standard  Parallel  North,  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township  eighteen  (18)  North, 
Range  seven  (7)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Township  nineteen  (19)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  East;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  nineteen  (19)  North,  Range 
six  (6)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section 
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thirty-four  (34),  Township  twenty  (20)  North,  Range  six  (6)  East; 
thence  northerly  along  the  section  lines  to  the  point  of  intersection  with 
the  Fifth  (5th)  Standard  Parallel  North;  thence  easterly  along  said 
parallel  to  its  intersection  with  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Salmon  River ; 
thence  in  a  general  north-easterly  direction  along  the  middle  of  the 
channel  of  said  Middle  Fork  of  the  Salmon  River  to  its  confluence  with 
said  river ;  thence  in  a  general  north-westerly  direction  along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  channel  of  said  river  to  its  intersection  with  the  range  line 
between  Ranges  six  (6)  and  seven  (7)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-cast  comer  of  Township  twenty-four  (24)  North,  Range  six 
(6)  East ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  twen- 
ty-three (23)  North,  Range  four  (4)  East,  the  place  of  beginning; 
such  of  the  above-named  corners  as  have  not  been  established  by  the 
official  surveys  being  intended  to  be  located  at  the  points  where  such 
corners  would  fall  in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the  directions  indicated 
without  allowing  for  any  irregularities  which  may  occur  in  actually 
extending  the  surveys; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legsd 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  that  this  ex- 
ception shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land  un- 
less the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the  law 
under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  selection  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  The  Payette 
Forest  Reserve. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  3d  day  of  June,  in 
[seal.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

Francis  6.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
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By  thb  P«sident  o^  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCXAMATION. 

Whereas,  It  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  en- 
titled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes", 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bear- 
ing forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered 
with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as 
public  reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation, 
declare  the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof"  ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  within  the 
limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart  and 
reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  within  the 
boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  forty-two  (42) 
North,  Range  three  (3)  West,  New  Mexico  Principal  Meridian, 
Colorado;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  three 
(3),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Sec- 
tion fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  Township  forty-one  (41) 
North,  Range  three  (3)  West ;  th'ence  easterly  to  the  nortfi-east  cor- 
ner of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion thirty-six  (36),  said  township;  thence  easterly  along  the  Tenth 
(loth)  03rrection  Line  North  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township 
forty  (40)  North,  Range  three  (3)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the 
soufli-west  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  Township  forty  (40)  North, 
Range  tKO  (2)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
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seventeen  (i7)»  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  cor* 
ner  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
north-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of 
said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
six  (26),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
twenty-nine  (29),  Township  forty  (40)  North,  Range  one  (i)  West; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  along 
the  section  lines,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Tenth  (loth) 
Correction  Line  North,  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-three 
(33)»  Township  forty-one  (41)  North,  Range  one  (i)  West;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  north* 
erly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  seventeen 
(17),  Township  forty-one  (41)  North,  Range  one  (i)  East;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-«ast  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  sixteen 
(16),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  along  the 
section  lines,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Tenth  (loth)  Cor- 
rection Line  North,  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  ten  (10), 
Township  forty  (40)  North,  Range  one  (i)  East;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east 
quarter  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Township  forty  (40)  North,  Range  two  (2)  East ;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  corner  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the 
.north-east  comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  nordi- 
east  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  townsh^; 
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thence^  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  * 
said  township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  Town- 
ship thirty-nine  (39)  North,  Range  three  (3)  East;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
cast  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  tOMrn- 
ship ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quar- 
ter of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  southrwest  comer  of  Section 
ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  Section  one  (i),  said  township;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  Township  thirty-nine 
(39)  North,  Range  four  (4)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  Township  thirty- 
eight  (38)  North,  Range  four  (4)  East ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  Township  thirty-eight  (38) 
North,  Range  five  (5)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  Section  four  (4),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty-three  (33), 
Township  thirty-nine  (39)  North,  Range  five  (5)  East;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27), 
said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-six 
(26),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  two  (2),  Township  thirty-eight  (38)  North, 
Range  five  (5)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  theoce  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
twenty-five  (25),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  four  (4),  Township  thirty-seven  (37)  North,  Range  six  (6) 
East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  ten  (10), 
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said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section 
thirteen  (13),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  along  the  Ninth  (9th)  Correction 
Line  North  to  the*  north-west  corner  of  Township  thirty-six  (36) 
North,  Range  six  (6)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  Section  seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-two  (32), 
said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  town- 
ship; thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  tw^fnty- 
five  (25),  Township  thirty-six  (36)  North,  Range  five  (5)  East; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  pf  the  north- 
east quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  sixteen  (16), 
Township  thirty-five  (35)  North,  Range  five  (5)  East;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  eight  (8),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-west 
quarter  of  Section  seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  Township  thirty- 
four  (34)  North,  Range  five  (5)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  ten  (10),  Township  thirty-three  (33)  North,  Range 
five  (s)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34), 
saiiji  township;  thence  westerly  along  the  Eighth  (8th)  Correction 
Line  North  to  its  intersection  with  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Tierra 
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AmariUa  Grant;  thence  in  a  north-westerly  and  south-westerly  direc- 
tion along  said  boundary  to  its  intersection  with  the  quarter-section 
line  between  the  north-half  and  the  south-half  of  Section  nineteen 
(19),  Township  thirty-four  (34)  North,  Range  three  (3)  East; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  south-west  quarter  of 
Section  twenty-four  (24),  Township  thirty-four  (34)  Nortti,  Range 
two  (2)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section 
twenty-six  (26),  Township  thirty-three  (33)  North,  Range  two  (2) 
East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30), 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section 
seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  Corner  of  the  north-east  quarter 
of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
six  (6),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section 
thirty-four  (34),  Township  thirty-four  (34)  North,  Range  one  (i) 
East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty- 
two  (22),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of 
Section  thirteen  (13),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  seven  (7),  Township  thirty-four  (34)  North, 
Range  two  (2)  East ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  five  (s), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  south-east  quar- 
ter of  Section  twenty  (20),  Township  thirty-five  (35)  North,  Range 
two  (2)  East ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  said  section;  thence  westerly -to  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
north-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  . 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25), 
Township  thirty-five  (35)  North,  Range  one  (i)  East;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  township;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion ;  thence  northerly  to  the  nortfi-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  tfience  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  along  the  New  Mexico  Principal  Meridian  to  the  south-east 
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corner  of  Township  thirty-six  (36)  North,  Range  one  (i)  Wert; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-six  (36), 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
iourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion four  (4),  said  township;  thence  westerly  along  the  Ninth  (9th) 
Correction  Line  North  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east 
quarter  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Township  thirty-seven  (37) 
North,  Range  one  (i)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-seven  (^7),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north-east 
quarter  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section 
thirty-three  (33),  said  township ;  thence  easterly  along  the  Ninth  (9th) 
Correction  Line  North  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  six:  (6), 
Township  thirty-six  (36)  North,  Raxige  one  (i)  West;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  Section  ten  (10),  Township  thirty-six  (36) 
North,  Range  two  (2)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section 
twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly 
to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  south-east  quarter  of 
said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  tfie  north- 
east quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of 
said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  north-east 
quarter  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  fractional  Township  thirty-six  (36) 
North,  Range -two  and  one-half  (2j^)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  fractional  Section  ten  (10),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  fractional  SecticHi  three 
(3),  said  township;  thence  easterly  along  the  Ninth  (9th)  Correction 
Line  North  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-one  (31),  Town- 
ship thirty-seven  (37)  North,  Range  two  (2)  West;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
wes*:  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer 
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of  Section  twelve  (12),  Township  thirty-seven  (37)  North,  Range 
tfar^  (3)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  eleven  (11), 
said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion ;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-two 
(22)9  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
north-east  quarter  of  said  section;  tfience  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  a|png 
the  Ninth  (9th)  Correction  Line  North  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  four  (4),  Township  thirty-six  (36)  North,  Range  three  (3) 
West ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-three 
(33)»  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion three  (3),  Township  thirty-five  (35)  North,  Range  three  (3) 
West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-west 
quarter  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to 
tiie  north-east  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  thirteen 
(i3)>  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion twenty-five  (25),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  township ;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said 
township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
eight  (28) «  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter 
of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  tiiirty-one 
(31),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  thirty-twp  (32),  Township  thirty-five  (35)  North, 
Range  four  (4)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  Town- 
ship thirty-five  (35)  North,  Range  five  (5)  West;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said  township ;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18), 
said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Township 
thirty-six  (36)  North,  Range  six  (6)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  twelve   (12),  Township  thirty-six    (36)    North, 
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Range  seven  (7)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  northr 
east  quarter  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-cast  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter 
of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section 
sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  northerly  along  the  section  lines, 
allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Ninth  (9th)  Correction  Line 
North,  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  Town- 
ship thirty-seven  (37)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  West;  thence  West- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  eighteen  (18), 
Township  thirty-eight  (38)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  West;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  said 
township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Township  thirty- 
nine  (39)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  Township  thirty-nine  (3^)  North,  Range  six 
(6)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  sduth-east  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
three  (33),  Township  forty  (40)  North,  Range  six  (6)  West;  thence 
northerly  along  the  section  lines  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the 
Tenth  (loth)  Correction  Line  North;  thence  easterly  along  said  Cor- 
rection Line  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Township  forty-one  (41) 
North,  Range  six  (6)  West ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Section  eighteen  (18),  Township  forty-one  (41)  North,  Range 
five  (5)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
four  (34),  Township  forty-two  (42)  North,  Range  five  (5)  West: 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  Town- 
ship forty-two  (42)  North,  Range  four  (4)  West;  thence  northeHy 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner 
of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  Section  one  (i),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  Township  forty-two  (42)  North,  Range  three 
(3>  West,  the  place  of  beginning; 
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Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  \egiX 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  fo  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired:  Provided,  that  this 
exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  set- 
tlement upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  The  San  Juan 
Forest  Reserve. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  3d  day  of  June,  in 
[sEAu]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth. 
By  the  President:  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

Francis  B.  Loohis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


By  the  PstEsmENT  op  the  United  States  op  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  the  Battlement  Mesa  Forest  Reserve,  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, was  established  by  proclamation  dated  December  twenty-fourth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  under  and  by  virtue  of  Section 
twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  G>ngress,  approved  March  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-one,  entitled,  "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes",  which  provides,  "That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set  apart  and  reserve,  in  any 
State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bearing  forests,  in  any  part  of 
the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with  timber  or  undergrowth, 
whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as  public  reservations,  and  the 
President  shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare  the  establishment  of 
such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof ; 

And  whereas,  it  is  further  provided  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved 
June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled,  "An  act 
makiiig  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  and  for  other  purposes",  that  "the  President  is  hereby  author- 
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ized  at  any  time  to  modify  any  Executive  order  that  has  been  6t  nlay 
hereafter  be  made  establishing  any  forest  reserve,  and  by  such  mod- 
ification may  reduce  the  area  or  change  the  boundary  lines  of  such 
reserve,  or  may  vacate  altogether  any  order  creating  such  reserve", 
under  which  provision  the  boundary  lines  of  the  said  forest  reserve 
were  changed  and  the  area  thereof  reduced  by  proclamation  dated 
May  sixteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  four; 

And  whereas,  it  appears  that  the  public  good  would  "be  promoted 
by  further  releasing  and  excluding  lands  from  the  said  forest  reserve, 
and  by  including  therein  additional  lands  which  are  in  part  covered 
with  timber ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevew,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me  by  the  aforesaid  act  of 
Congress,  approved  June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 
do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim  that  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
aforesaid  Battlement  Mesa  Forest  Reserve  are  hereby  further  modi- 
fied so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  Township 
nine  (9)  South,  Range  ninety-seven  (97)  West,  Sixth  (6th)  Princi- 
pal Meridian,  Colorado;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  thirty- four  (34),  Township  eight  (8)  South,  Range  ninety- 
six  (96)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  Township  eight  (8)  South,  Range 
ninety-five  (95)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Township  seven  (7)  South,  Range  ninety-five  (95)  West; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19), 
Township  seven  (7)  South,  Range  ninety-four  (94)  West;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  Township 
seven  (7)  South,  Range  ninety-three  (93)  West;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  ^ection  thirty-three  (33),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  three  (3),  Town- 
ship eight  (8)  South,  Range  ninety-three  (93)  West;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thir- 
teen (13),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  eighteen  (18),  Township  eight  (8)  South,  Range  ninety-two 
(92)  West ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty- 
four  (24),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner 
of  Township  eight  (8)  South,  Range  ninety-one  (91)  West;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  four 
(4),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Town- 
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ship  eight  (8)  South,  Range  ninety  (90)  West;  thence  southerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  Township  nine  (9)  South,  Range  eighty-nine 
(89)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  township; 
thence  southerly,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Second  (2nd) 
Correction  Line  South,  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Township  twelve 
(12)  South,  Range  eighty-nine  (89)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Township  twelve  (12)  South,  Range  ninety- 
three  (93)  West ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
twenty-four  (24),  Township  twelve  (12)   South,  Range  ninety-four 

(94)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
twenty-three   (23),  Township  twelve  (12)   South,  Range  ninety-five 

(95)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  ten 
(10),  Township  thirteen  (13)  South,  Range  ninety-five  (95)  West; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter 
of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section 
sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner 
of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  thirty-one  (31),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  thirteen  (13) 
South,  Range  ninety-seven  (97)  West ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  Township  twelve  (12)  South, 
Range  ninety-seven  (97)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion five  (5),  said  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Township  eleven  (11)  South,  Range  ninety-six  (96)  West;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  nine 
(9),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west' corner  of  Sec- 
tion three  (3),  said  township;  thence  easterly  along  the  Second  (2nd) 
Correction  Line  South  to  the  south-east  cdmer  of  Township  ten  (10) 
South,  Range  ninety-five  (95)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  thirty-one  (31),  Township  ten  (10)  South, 
Range  ninety-four  (94)  West ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  said 
township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  eighteen 
(18),  Township  ten  (10)  South,  Range  ninety-three  (93)  West; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  town- 
ship; thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  two  (2), 
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said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Township 
nine  (9)  South,  Raxige  ninety-three  (93)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Township  nine  (9)  South,  Range  ninety-five  (95)  West; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  Township  nine  (9)  South,  Range 
ninety-six  (96)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  thirty  (3o)»  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Township  nine  (9)  South,  Range  ninety-seven  (97)  West; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34), 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
three  (3),  said  township,  the  place  of  beginning;  such  of  the  above- 
named  comers  as  have  not  been  established  by  the  official  surveys  be- 
ing intended  to  be  located  at  the  points  where  such  comers  would  fall 
in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the  directions  indicated  without  allowing 
for  any  irregularities  which  may  occur  in  actually  extending  the  sur- 
veys; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valicj  settlement  has  been 
made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to  make 
entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  that  this  exception 
shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land  unless  the 
entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the  law  under 
which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

The  lands  hereby  excluded  from  the  reserve  and  restored  to  the 
public  domain  shall  be  open  to  settlement  from  the  date  hereof,  but 
shall  not  be  subject  to  entry,  filing  or  selection  until  after  ninety  days' 
notice  by  such  publication  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  pre- 
scribe. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  5th  day  of  June,  in 
[seal.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth. 

By  the  President:  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

Francis  B.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
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By  thb  Prbsioent  ot  the  United  States  op  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  enti- 
tled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes", 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bear- 
ing forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered 
with  timber  or  tmdergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as 
public  reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation, 
decbre  the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof" ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  within  the 
limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  lapart  and 
reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevei^t,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
hmd  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Idaho  and  particularly 
described  as  follows: 

B^inning  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Township  thirteen  (13) 
South,  Range  twenty-one  (21)  East,  Boise  Base  and  Meridian,  Idaho; 
thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18), 
said  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-four 
(34) »  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
north-west  quarter  of  Section  tfiree  (3),  Township  fourteen  (14) 
South,  Range  twenty-one  (21)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
cast  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  three  (3),  Township 
fifteen  (15)  South,  Range  twenty-one  (21)  East;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
cast  comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  Township  sixteen  (16)  South,  Range 
twenty-one  (21)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-wedt  comer  of 
Section  seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  Township  sixteen  (16)  South, 
Range  twenty  (20)  East;  thence  westerly  to  tiie  north-east  comer  of 
Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
boundary  line  between  the  States  of  Idaho  and  Nevada;  thence  west- 
erly along  said  state  boundary  line  to  the  south-west  comer  of  fraC' 
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tional  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  sixteen  (16)  Sotith»  Range 
eighteen  (18)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion four  (4),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion twenty-five  (25),  Township  fourteen  (14)  South,  Range  seven- 
teen (17)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
twenty-seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  thirteen 
(13)  South,  Range  seventeen  (17)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township;  thence  east- 
erly along  the  Second  (2nd)  Standard  Parallel  South  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Township  thirteen  (13)  South,  Range  twenty-one  (21) 
East,  the  place  of  beginning;  such  of  the  above-named  comers  as 
have  not  been  established  by  the  official  surveys  being  intended  to  be 
located  at  the  points  where  such  comers  would  fall  in  projecting  the 
surveys  in  the  directions  indicated  without  allowing  for  any  irregu- 
larities which  may  occur  in  actually  extending  the  surveys ; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  \egsl 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  that  this  ex- 
ception shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land  un- 
less the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Waming  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  the  Cassia 
Forest  Reserve. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  12th  day  of  June,  in 
[seal.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President: 

Francis  B.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Siote^ 
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By  ruLt,  President  ot  the  United  States  ot  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  en- 
titled, ''An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes", 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bearing 
forests,  in  any  part  of  Uie  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with 
timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  conmiercial  value  or  not,  as  public 
reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare 
the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  within  the 
limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it  ap- 
pears diat  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart  and 
reservii^  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  within  the 
boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21), 
Township  nineteen  (19)  South,  Range  seventy-one  (71)  West,  Sixth 
(6th)  Principal  Meridian,  Colorado ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  Township  nineteen  (19)  South,  Range 
seventy  (70)  West ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
north-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  soutii- 
crly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  Township  twenty 
(20)  South,  Range  seventy  (70)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty- 
seven  {tj),  said  township;  tfience  easterly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Township  twenty-one  (21)  South,  Range  sixty-nine  (69) 
West;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  seven  (7), 
faid  township ;  thence  c?istcrly  to  th^  nortb-cwt  wrn^r  pf  $aid  section ; 
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ihence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section 
twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  Township  twenty-one  (21) 
South,  Range  sixty-eight  (68)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  Uience  southerly  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  three  (3),  Township  twenty-two 
(22)  South,  Range  sixty-eight  (68)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-seven 
(27),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  Township  twenty-three  (23) 
South,  Range  sixty-eight  (68)  West ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  Township 
twenty-four  (24)  South,  Range  sixty-eight  (68)  West;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-e^t  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  corner  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  Township  twenty-five 
(25)  South,  Range  sixty-eight  (68)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  Township  twenty-six  (26) 
South,  Range  sixty-eight  (68)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  corner  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  twenty-five 
(25)  South,  Range  sixty-nine  (69)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township ;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
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comer  of  Section  eleven   (11),  Township  twenty-five   (25)    South, 
Range  seventy  (70)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  soUth-west  corner 
of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
seventeen    (17),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer   of   Section  nineteen    (19),   said  township;   thence   westerly 
to  the  south-west  corner  of   Section  twenty-four    (^4),  Township 
twenty-five  (25)  South,  Range  seventy-one  (71)  West;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Township  twenty-four  (^)  South, 
Raoige  seventy  (70)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  thirty-one  (31),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-seven 
{27),  Township  twenty-three  (23)  South,  Range  seventy  (70)  West; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen   (19), 
said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said 
township;  thence  southeriy  to  the' south-west  comer  of  Section  nine 
(9),   said   township;   thence   easterly   to   the   south-east   comer   of 
Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of 
Section  one  (i),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Township  twenty-two  (22)  South,  Range  sixty-nine  (69) 
West;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-one 
(31),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  twelve  (12),  Township  twenty-two  (22)  South,  Range  sev- 
enty (70)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
•three  (3),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
thirty-three  (33),  Township  twenty-one  (21)   South,  Range  seventy 
(70)  West ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  south-east 
quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
north-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  said  section ;  tfience  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner 
of  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
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south-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  twenty  (20) 
South,  Range  seventy-one  (71)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  said 
township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  fifteen 
(15),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
twenty-one  (21),  Township  nineteen  (19)  South,  Range  seventy-one 
(71)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  cdmer  of  said  section,  the  place 
of  beginning; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  that  this  ex- 
ception shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  widi 
the  law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Waming  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  The  Wet 
Mountains  Forest  Reserve. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
DoNB  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  12th  day  of  June,  in 
[seal.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  htmdred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

Francis  B.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  fdncty-one,  enti- 
tled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes'*, 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bear- 
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ing  forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered 
with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as 
public  reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation, 
declare  the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof' ; 

And  whereas,  it  is  further  provided  by  the  Act  of  Gingress,  ap- 
proved June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled,  "An 
act  maldng  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  and  for  other  purposes'',  that  "The  President  is  hereby  author- 
ized at  any  time  to  modify  any  Executive  order  that  has  been  or  may 
hereafter  be  made  establi^ing  any  forest  reserve,  and  by  such  modifi- 
cation may  reduce  the  area  or  change  the  boundary  lines  of  such  re- 
serve, or  may  vacate  altogether  any  order  creating  such  reserve" ;. 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  within  the 
limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart  and 
reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation, 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  aforesaid  acts  of 
Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim  that  The  San  Isabel 
Forest  Reserve,  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  established  by  proclamation 
of  April  eleventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  is  hereby  so  changed  and 
enlarged  as  to  include  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of  land 
lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  within  the  boun- 
daries particularly  described  as  follows: 

B^^ning  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22), 
Township  forty-nine  (49)  North,  Range  eight  (8)  East,  New  Mexico 
Principal  Meridian,  Colorado ;  thence  easterly  to  die  nortti-east  corner 
of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  Township  forty-nine  (49)  North,  Range 
nine  (9)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section 
twenty-seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  southerly, 
allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Twelfth  (12th)  Correction  Une 
North,  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  one  (i).  Township  forty- 
e^t  (48)  North,  Range  nine  (9)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  Township  forty-eight  (48)  Nortii, 
Range  ten  (10)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  ssdd  section;  tiience  southerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  nortii-west  quarter  of  Section  sixteen 
(16),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
south-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  twenty-seven  {27),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  sottth-caat  ooroer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  seuti)- 
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west  corner  of  Section  two  (2),  Township  forty-seven  (47)  North, 
Range  ten  (10)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
north-west  quarter  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  Township  forty-seven 
(47)  North,  Range  eleven  (11)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty  (30),  Township  forty-seven 
(47)  North,  Range  twelve  (12)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  four  (4),  Town- 
ship forty-six  (46)  North,  Range  twelve  (12)  East;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  nine  (9)^ 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
seven  -{27)^  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  Section  two  (2),  Township  forty-five  (45)  North,  Range  twelve 
(12)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  fractional 
Section  twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  thirty  (30),  Township  twenty-two 
(22)  South,  Range  seventy-three  (73)  West,  Sixth  (6th)  Principal 
Meridian;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  south-east 
quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  thirty-two  (32),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  Section  four  (4)^  Township  twenty-three  (23)  South,  Range  sev- 
enty-three (73)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
north-west  quarter  6f  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-West  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section ; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of 
Section  fifteen  (15)9  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said 
township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
six  (26),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  thirty-six  (36),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Township  twenty-four  (24)  South,  Range  seventy-three 
(73)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
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six  (6),  Township  twenty-four  (24)  South,  Range  seventy-two  (72) 
West;  thvce  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quar- 
ter of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
south-east  quarter  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  tfie  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section 
twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-eight 
(26),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  Town- 
ship twenty-five  (25)  South,  Range  seventy-two  (72)  West;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  Township  twenty- 
six  (26)  South,  Range  seventy-two  (72)  West;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of 
Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  nine  (9),  Town- 
ship twenty-seven  (27)  South,  Range  seventy-two  (72)  West ;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said 
section;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
two  (32),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of 
Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  thirty- 
four  (34),  Township  twenty-seven  (27)  South,  Range  seventy-one 
(71)  West;  thence  southerly  along  the  quarter-section  lines  to  the 
point  of  intersection  with  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Grant;  thence  in  a  general  south-westerly  direction  along  the 
boundary  of  "said  grant  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  section 
line  between  Sections  fifteen  (15)  and  sixteen  (16),  Township  twenty- 
nine  (29)  South,  Range  seventy-three  (73)  West;  thence  northerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to 
tfie  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  Township  twenty- 
eight  (28)  South,  Range  seventy-three  (73)  West;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27),  Township  twenty-seven 
(27)  South,  Range  seventy-three  (73)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the 
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north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
corner  of  Section  two  (2),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  Township  twenty-six  (26) 
South,  Range  seventy-three  (73)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  two  (2),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  twenty-five  (25)  South,  Range 
seventy-three  (73)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Section  twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner 
of  said  section;  thence  westerly  along  the  section  lines,  allowing  for 
the  proper  offset,  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  eastem  boundary 
of  die  Luis  Maria  Baca  Grant  Number  4;  thence  along  the  eastem 
and  northem  boundary  of  said  grant  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion eight  (8),  Township  forty-three  (43)  North,  Range  twelve  (12) 
East,  New  Mexico  Principal  Meridian ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  fractional  Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  Township 
forty-four  (44)  North,  Range  eleven  (11)  East;  thence  northerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of 
said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  tfie  north- 
west quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  tjhe  south-east  comer  of  Section 
four  (4),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  forty- 
five  (45)  North,  Range  eleven  (11)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said 
section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west 
quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the 
soiAh-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  seven  (7), 
Township  forty-six  (46)  North,  Range  eleven  (11)  East;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  twelve  (12), 
Township  forty-six  (46)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  East;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section ; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of 
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Section  one  (l),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  the  north«east  quarter  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  west- 
erly to  die  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty- 
three  (33),  Township  forty-seven  (47)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  East; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter 
of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section; 
dience  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  south-east  quarter  of 
Section  ninet^n  (19),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  section; 
dience  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twelve  ( 12),  Town- 
ship forty-seven  (47)  North,  Range  nine  (9)  East;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-west 
quarter  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  four 
(4),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
three  (33),  Township  forty-eight  (48)  North,  Range  nine  (9)  East; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  twen- 
ty-nine (29),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  norlli-west 
quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  Township  forty-eight 
(48)  North,  Range  eight  (8)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly 
to  the  soudi-west  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence 
nortfierly  to  the  norUi-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township;  thence 
northerly,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Twelfth  (12)  Correc- 
tion Line  North,  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33), 
Township  forty-nine  (49)  North,  Range  eight  (8)  East ;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of 
Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township,  the  place  of  beginning; 
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such  of  the  above-named  corners  as  have  not  been  established  by  the 
official  surveys  being  intended  to  be  located  at  the  points  where  such 
comers  would  fall  in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the  directions  indi- 
cated without  allowing  for  any  irregularities  which  may  occur  in  actu- 
ally extending  the  surveys; 

Excepting  from  the,  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  l^;al 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  that  this  ex- 
ception shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land  un- 
less the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the  law 
under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  g^ven  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  12th  day  of  June,  in 
[sEAi«.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President: 

Francis  B.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  enti- 
tled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes*', 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bearing 
forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with 
timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as  public 
reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare 
the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  within  th© 
limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart  and 
reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation; 
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Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  .of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
land  l3ring  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  within  the 
boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows: 

B^^inning  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township 
eleven  (11)  North,  Range  ninety  (90)  West,  Sixth  (6th)  Principal 
Meridian,  Colorado;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion six  (6),  Township  eleven  (11)  North,  Range  eighty-nine  (89) 
West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section 
thirty-six  (36),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty-three 
{33),  Township  eleven  (11)  North,  Range  eighty-seven  (87)  West; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter 
of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north- 
cast  quarter  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  Township  eleven  (11) 
North,  Range  eighty-eight  (88)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13), 
Township  eleven  (11)  North,  Range  eighty-nine  (89)  West;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  fourteen 
(14),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
Qorth-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  .south-east 
comer  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Sec- 
tion six  (6),  Township  eleven  (11)  North,  Range  eighty-eight  (88) 
West ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section ;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  town- 
ship; thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  seven  (7), 
Township  eleven  (11)  North,  Range  eighty-seven  (87)  West;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  tovm- 
ship;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-west 
quarter  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
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to  the  nortfa-east  corner  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  nineteen 
(19),  Township  eleven  (11)  North,  Range  eighty-six  (86)  West; 
dience  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  e^ht  (8),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of 
said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-east 
quarter  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  Township  eleven  (11) 
North,  Range  eighty-five  (85)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence  easteily 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  nortfierly  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township 
twelve  (12)  North,  Range  eighty-five  (85)  West;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty- 
eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said 
township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-west 
quarter  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to 
the  boundary  line  between  the  States  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming; 
thence  easterly  along  said  state  boundary  line  to  its  intersection  with 
the  range  line  between  Ranges  eighty^-four  (84)  and  eighty-five  (85) 
West;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  die  south-west 
quarter  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  Township  twelve  (12)  North,  Range 
eighty-four  (84)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  Township  twelve 
(12)  North,  Range  eighty-three  (83)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the 
boundary  line  between  the  States  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming;  thence 
easterly  along  said  state  boundary  line  to  its  intersection  with  the  sec- 
tion line  between  Sections  twenty-two  (22)  and  twenty-tfiree  (23)^ 
Township  twelve  (12)  North,  Range  eighty-two  (82)  West;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
six  (36),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of 
Section  twenty-five  (25),  Township  eleven  (11)  North,  Range  eighty- 
two  (82)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  3ai4  pf^- 
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tkm;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-five 
(35),  Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range  eighty-two  (82)  West;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  along  the  Sec- 
ond (2nd)  Correction  Line  North  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
two  (2),  Township  eight  (8)  North,  Range  eighty-two  (82)  West; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  ten  (10),  Township  seven  (7)  North, 
Range  eighty-two  (82)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion fliirty-three  (33),  Township  six  (6)  North,  Range  eighty-two 
(82)  West ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west 
quarter  of  Section  one  (i).  Township  five  (5)  North,  Range  eighty- 
two  (82)  West ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  Cd4)»  ^^ 
township;  thence  easterly  along  the  First  (ist)  G>rrection  Line  North 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  three  (3), 
Township  four  (4)  North,  Range  eighty-two  (82)  West;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said 
section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
southerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  saici  section ;  dience 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  soudi-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  ten  (10),  Township  two  (2)  North,  Range 
eighty-two  (82)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of 
Section  thirteen  (13),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-four  (^), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-five 
(35),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-five  (35), 
Township  two  (2)  North,  Range  eighty-three  (83)  West;  thence 
northerly  along  the  section  lines  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the 
Krst  (ist)  Qjrrection  Line  North;  thence  westerly  along  said  Cor- 
rection Line  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Town- 
ship five  (5)  Nprth,  Range  eighty-four  (84)  West;  thence  northerly 
tQ  tfi«  §QUtb-^3^st  cprn^r  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  Township  sis^ 
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(6)  North,  Range  eighty-four  (84)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion thirty-five  (35),  Township  seven  (7)  North,  Range  eighty-four 
(84)  West ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
twenty-six  (26),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  fifteen  (15),  said  to\|rnship;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
said  section;  dience  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  northerly  along  the  range  line,  allow- 
ing for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Second  (2nd)  O)rrection  Line  North 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  nine  (9)  North,  Rang«  eighty- 
five  (85)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
thirty-five  (35),  Township  ten  (10)  North,  Range  eighty-five  (85) 
West;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
two  (22),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  thirty-one  (31),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range  eighty-six 

(86)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  tfie  south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  thirty- four  (34),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quar- 
ter of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
north-west  quarter  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  along  the  range  line,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the 
Second  (2nd)  Correction  Line  North,  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  thirteen  (13),  Township  seven  (7)  North,  Range  eighty-seven 

(87)  West ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east 
quarter  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section 
nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  ten  (10),  Township  eight  (8)  North,  Range 
eighty-seven  (87)  West;  thenq^  easterly  to  th^  SQUth-we$t  Qom^  qI 
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die  south-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  northerly,  allowing  for 
the  proper  offset  on  the  Second  (2nd)  Correction  Line  North,  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty-four 
(34),  Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range  eighty-seven  (87)  West; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of 
Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said 
township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  fourteen 
( 14) ,  said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion two  (2),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Township 
ten  (10)  North,  Range  eighty-seven  (87)  West;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty- 
seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of 
Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-cast  comer  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section 
thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner  of  Section  five  (5),  Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range  eighty- 
seven  (87)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said 
section;  tfience  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  six  (6), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
twelve  (12),  Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range  eighty-eight  (88) 
West ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said 
township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen 
(18),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion twelve  (12),  Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range  eighty-nine  (89) 
West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  seven  (7), 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
twenty-five  (25),  Township  eleven  (11)  North,  Range  ninety  (90) 
West ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township ;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to 
the  nortii-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-»west 
comer  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township,  the  place  of  beginning; 
Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
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which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  l^;al 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  aftd  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided^  that  this  ex- 
ception shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entr}rman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  the  Park  Range 
Forest  Reserve. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  12th  day  of  June,  in 
[seal.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE   ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President: 

Francis  B.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

By  the  President  op  the  United  States  op  America^ 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  The  Washington  Forest  Reserve,  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, was  established  by  proclamation  dated  February  twenty-sec- 
ond, eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  under  and  by  virtue  of  sec- 
tion twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  entitled,  "An  act  to  repeal  timber- 
culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes",  which  provides  "That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set  apart  and  reserve, 
in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bearing  forests,  in  any 
part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with  timber  or  under- 
growtii,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as  public  reservations, 
and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare  the  establish- 
ment of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof; 

And  whereas,  it  is  further  provided  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved 
June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled,  "An  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight, 
and  for  other  purposes",  that  "the  President  is  hereby  authorized  at 
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any  time  to  modify  any  Executive  order  that  has  been  or  may  here- 
after be  made  establishing  any  forest  reserve,  and  by  such  modifica- 
don  may  rMuce  the  area  or  change  the  boundary  lines  of  such  reserve^ 
or  may  vacate  altogether  any  order  creating  such  reserve";  under 
which  provision,  the  boundary  lines  of  the  said  forest  reserve  were 
changed  and  reduced  by  proclamation  dated  April  third,  nineteen  hun* 
dred  and  one; 

And  whereas,  it  appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by 
farther  releasing  and  excluding  certain  lands  from  the  said  forest  re- 
serve, and  try  including  therein  certain  additional  lands  which  are  in 
part  covered  with  timber; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodors  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  aforesaid  act  of 
Congress,  approved  June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  do 
hereby  make  known  and  proclaim  that  the  boundary  lines  of  the  afore- 
said Washington  Forest  Reserve  are  hereby  further  modified  so  as  to 
read  as  follows : 

B^[inning  at  the  point  where  the  range  line  between  Ranges  six 
(6)  and  seven  (7)  East,  Willamette  Meridian,  Washington,  intersects 
the  international  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  British  Possessions;  thence  easterly  along  said  international 
boundary  line  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  range  line  between 
Ranges  twenty-four  (24)  and  twenty-five  (25)  East;  thence  southerly, 
allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Ninth  (9th)  Standard  Parallel 
North,  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  Township 
thirty-six  (36)  North,  Range  twenty-four  (24)  East;  thence  westerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said  town- 
ship; thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  thirty  (30), 
said  township ;  dience  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Township 
thirty-five  (35)  North,  Range  twenty-four  (24)  East;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  Township  thirty-four 
(34)  North,  Range  twenty-four  (24)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24), 
said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section ; 
dience  westeriy  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
thirty-four  (34),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township  thirty-three  (33)  North,  Range 
twenty-four  (24)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
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said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  nine 
(9),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
north-west  quarter  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  twelve 
(12),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  tlie 
south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
corner  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29), 
Towpship  thirty-three  (33)  North,  Range  twenty-three  (23)  East; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said 
township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  eighteen 
(18),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  town- 
ship; thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16), 
said  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  ten  (10), 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  four  (4), 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section 
thirty-two  (32),  Township  thirty-four  (34)  North,  Range  twenty- 
three  (23)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence  northerly 'to  the  north-east  corner 
of  Township  thirty-four  (34)  North,  Range  twenty-two  (22)  East; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-two  (32), 
Township  thirty-five  (35)  North,  Range  twenty-two  (22)  East ;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  Section  thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  thirty-five  (35) 
North,  Range  twenty-one  (21)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  Township 
thirty-five  (35)  North,  Range  twenty  (20)  East;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  fifteen  (15), 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter 
of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  fbur  (4),  said  township : 
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thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  five  (5),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of 
Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-west 
quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
tfie  south-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of 
Section  thirty-six  (36) ,  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Township  thirty-four  (34)  North,  Range  twenty  (20) 
East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen 
(18),  Township  thirty-three  (33)  North,  Range  twenty-one  (21) 
East ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty- four 
(24),  said  township;  thence  southerly,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset 
on  die  Eighth  (8th)  Standard  Parallel  North,  to  the  south-east  corner 
of  Section  thirteen  (13),  Township  thirty-two  (32)  North,  Range 
twenty-one  (21)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  said  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Township  thirty-one  (31)  North,  Range  twenty-one  (21)  East; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Township  thirty-one  (31) 
North,  Range  twenty-two  (22)  East ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  two  (2),  Township  thirty  (30)  North,  Range  twen- 
ty-two {22)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west 
quarter  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty-four 
(24),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-west 
quarter  of  Section  thirty  (30),  Township  thirty  (30)  North,  Range 
twenty-three  (23)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township  twenty-nine  (29)  North,  Range 
twenty-three  (23)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
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to  the  south-east  comer  of  Township  twenty-nine  (29)  North,  Range 
twenty-two  (2;j)  East;  thence  westerly  along  the  Seventh  (7th) 
Standard  Parallel  North,  allowing  for  proper  offsets,  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  Township  twenty-nine  (29)  North,  Range  eight  (8) 
East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen 
(18),  Township  thirty  (30)  North,  Range  eight  (8)  East;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section « fifteen  (15),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quar- 
ter of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-cast  comer  of  the 
north-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  fourteen  (14), 
said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter 
of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
corner  of  Township  thirty-one  (31)  North,  Range  eight  (8)  East; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-four  (24), 
Township  thirty-one  (31)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  East;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  said  town- 
ship; thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  eleven  (11), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
four  (4),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Township 
thirty-two  (32)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  Township  thirty-two  (32) 
North,  Range  eight  (8)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  Township  thirty-two 
(32)  North,  Range  nine  (9)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of 
Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer 
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of  the  soatb-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east 
quarter  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  eighteen  (18),  Township  thirty-two  (32)  North,  Range  ten 
(10)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  soudi-east  comer  of  Section  eight 
(8),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-«ist  comer 
of  Section  four  (4),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-oast 
comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
south-west  quarter  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  Township  thirty-three 
(33)  North,  Range  eleven  (11)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter 
of  Section  thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  sec- 
tion ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quar- 
ter of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  north-east  quarter 
of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twelve   (12), 
Township  thirty-three   (33)    North,  Range  ten    (10)    East;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  one  (i),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
three  (33),  Township  thirty-four  (34)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  East; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  nine  (©),  s^id 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  one  (i), 
said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Township 
thirty-four  (34)  North,  Range  eleven  (11)  East;  thence  easterly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  Township  thirty-five  (35)  North,  Range  eleven 
(11)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twelve 
(12),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion five  (5),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Section  tffirty-two  (32),  Township  thirty-six   (36) 
North,  Rat^e  eleven  (11)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section 
twenty-eight  (28),  said  township:  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
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corner  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-two  {22),  said 
township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north-east 
quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said 
section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  nOrth-east  quar- 
ter of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  easterly  to  the  soudi-east  comer  of  Section  one  (i), 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  north-east  quar- 
ter of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
north-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  two  (2),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  south-east  quarter  of 
Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to 
the  soutH-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  town- 
ship; thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-one 
(21),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
north-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty  (20), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty  (30),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  south-west  quarter  of 
said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
one  (31),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  one  (i),  Township  thirty-five 
(35)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  twelve  (12), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of 
Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
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corner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  north-east 
quarter  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to 
tiic  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  eight  (8), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section ;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section 
four  (4)9  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  five  (5),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quar- 
ter of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Sec- 
tion seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter 
of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  Township 
thirty-five  (35)  North,  Range  nine  (9)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  town- 
ship; thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  ten  (10), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  Section  three  (3),  «aid  township;  thence  northerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  north-east  quarter  of 
said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Township  thirty-six  (36) 
North,  Range  nine  (9)  East ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-seven  {27),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-West  corner  of  Section  thirty- 
four  (34),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner 
of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty-two  (32), 
said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  town- 
ship; thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  townshijp;  thence  northerly  to 
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the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  fhence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  north-^west  quarter  of  Section 
eleven  (ii),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  eight  (8),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  north-east 
quarter  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  sec- 
tion ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quar- 
ter of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
four  (4),  Township  thirty-six  (36)  North,  Range  eight  (8)  East; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of 
Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  one  (i),  Township  thirty-six  (36)  North, 
Range  seven  (7)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
south-west  quarter  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section ; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter 
of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
six  (6),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Township  thirty-seven  (37)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  East;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Town- 
ship thirty-seven  (37)  North,  Range  six  (6)  East;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (a6), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section 
twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  ten  (10),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to 
the  south-east  corner  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Township  thirty- 
eight  (38)  North,  Range  six  (6)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  township; 
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thence  northerly  to  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty  •four  (24), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
thirteen  (13),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  Township  thirty-nine  (39)  North,  Range 
six  (6)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
twenty-six  (26),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  said  township ;  thence 
northerly  along  the  range  line  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the 
international  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  British  Possessions,  the  place  of  beginning ; 

And  further  beginning  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty 
(30),  Township  thirty-five  (35)  North/Range  seven  (7)  East;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section 
twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty- 
seven  {2f^)i  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  south-weat  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section 
thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  Uie  north-east  cor- 
ner of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  Township  thirty- 
four  (34)  North,  Range  eight  (8)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  one  (i),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  Township 
thirty-four  (34)  North,  Range  nine  (9)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  thirty- 
three  (33)  North,  Range  nine  (9)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty- 
four  (24),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  said  township; 
dience  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  thirty-two  (32) 
North,  Range  nine  (9)  East ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  one  (i), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north- 
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west  quarter  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of 
Section  two  (2),  said  township;  thence  northerly,  allowing  for  the 
proper  oflFset  on  the  Eighth  (8th)  Standard  Parallel  North  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  thirty-five  (35)^ 
Township  thirty-three  (33)  North,  Range  nine  (9)  East;  tfience  west- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section ; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of 
Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section 
four  (4),  Township  thirty-two  (32)  North,  Range  nine  (9)  East; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter 
of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  north-west  quarter  of 
said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  township ;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  c^mer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  one  (i).  Town- 
ship thirty-two  (32)  North,  Range  eight  (8)  East;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  north-west 
quarter  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence  northerly,  allowing 
for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Eighth  (8th)  Standard  Parallel  North, 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  thirty- 
four  (34)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said  town- 
ship; thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-two 
(32),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19)*  said  township;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  Township  thirty-five 
(35)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  East,  the  place  of  beginning; 
Such  of  the  above-named  comers  as  have  not  been  established  by 
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the  of&cial  surveys  being  intended  to  be  located  at  the  points  where 
such  corners  would  fall  in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the  directions 
indicated  without  allowing  for  any  irregularities  which  may  occur  in 
actually  extending  the  surveys; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  l^al 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  that  this  ex- 
ception shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

The  lands  hereby  excluded  from  the  reserve  and  restored  to  the 
public  domain  shall  be  open  to  settlement  from  the  date  hereof,  but 
shall  not  be  subject  to  entry,  filing  or  selection  until  after  ninety  days' 
notice  by  such  publication  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  pre- 
scribe. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
DoNB-at  the  City  of  Washington  this  12th  day  of  June,  in 
[SEAi<.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

FftANCIS  B.  LOOMIS, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

By  the  PRESroENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA* 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  en- 
titled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes", 
'That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bear- 
ing forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered 
with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as 
public  reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation, 
declare  the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof : 
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And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  within  the 
limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apaft  and 
reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodora  Roosevei«t,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four 
of  the  aforjcsaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  within  the 
boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  north-west  conyer  of  Township  fifty  (50)  North, 
Range  four  (4)  East,  New  Mexico  Principal  Meridian,  Colorado; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  Township 
fifty  (50)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to 
the  30Uth-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  Township  forty-nine  (49)  North, 
Range  seven  (7)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  southerly  along 
the  section  lines,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Twelfth  (12th) 
Correction  Line  North,  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  one  (i). 
Township  forty-eight  (48)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  East;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  seven  (7),  Township  forty- 
eight  (48)  North,  Range  eight  (8)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  Township  forty- 
seven  (47)  North,  Range  eight  (8)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Section  fourteen  (14),  Township  forty-six  (46)  North,  Range  eight 
(8)  East ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  fifteen 
(15),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  nine. 
(9),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  six  (6), 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section 
twenty-five  (25),  Township  forty-seven  (47)  North,  Range  seven  (7) 
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East ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence 
southerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  Town- 
ship forty-six  (46)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  East;  thence  easterly  to 
the  south-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  twelve  (12)^  said 
township,  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east 
quarter  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  seven  (7),  Township  forty-six  (46)  North,  Range  eight  (8) 
East ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter 
of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  thirty-one  (31),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty- 
five  (35),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
cast  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  Township  forty-six  (46)  North, 
Range  nine  (9)  East ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion six  (6),  Township  forty-five  (45)  North,  Range  nine  (9)  East; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  eleven  (ii)>  Town- 
ship forty-five  (45)  North,  Range  eight  (8)  East;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Section  fifteen  (i5)»  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  three  (3),  Township  forty-five  (45)  North, 
Range  seven  (7)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Township 
forty-six  (46)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the 
nortfi-west  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  Township  forty- 
six  (46)  North,  Range  six  (6)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  Section  two  (2),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
jSection  five  (5),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
'comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  Township  forty- 
six  (46)  North,  Range  five  (5)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
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west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner 
of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  forty-six  (46)  North, 
Range  four  (4)  East ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of/ said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  Town- 
ship forty-five  (45)  North,  Range  four  (4)  East;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said  township ;  thence 
westerly  along  the  Eleventh  (nth)  Correction  Line  North  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township  forty-four  (44) 
North,  Range  four  (4)  East ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  thirteen  (13), 
said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Town- 
ship forty-four  (44)  North,  Range  five  (5)  East;  thence  easterly 
along  the  Eleventh  (nth)  Correction  Line  North  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  six  (6),  Township  forty-four  (44)  North,  Range 
six  (6)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section 
seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner 
of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-one 
(21),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
five  (25),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of 
Section  one  (i),  Township  forty-three  (43)  North,  Range  six  (6) 
East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  eleven  (11), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  sixteen  (16), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section 
thirty-two  (32),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  two  (2), 
Township  forty-two  (42)  North,  Range  five  (5)  East;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  Town- 
ship forty-one  (41)  North,  Range  four  (4)  East;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence 
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southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence 
southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section 
thirty-one  (31),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  said  section;  thence  southerly  along  the  section  lines,  allowing 
for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Tenth  (loth)  Correction  Line  North,  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  Section  seven  (7),  Township  forty  (4o)_ 
North,  Range  four  (4)  East ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section 
twenty-four  (24),  Township  forty  (40)  North,  Range  three  (3)  East; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said 
township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  eighteen 
(18),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
south-east  quarter  of  said  section;  tihence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
cast  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  twelve  (12),  Town- 
ship forty  (40)  North,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence 
northerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  two  (2),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  north- 
erly along  the  section  lines,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Tenth 
(lotfa)  Correction  Line  North,  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
thirty-four  (34),  Township  forty-one  (41)  North,  Range  two  (2) 
East ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-nine 
(29),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
three  (33),  Township  forty-two  (42)  North,  Range  one  (i)  East; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said 
township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  eighteen 
(18),  Township  forty-two  (42)  North,  Range  one  (i)  West;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  township ;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Township  forty-three  (43)  North,  Range 
three  (3)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Town- 
ship forty-four  (44)  North,  Range  three  (3)  West;  thence  easterly 
along  the  Eleventh  (nth)  Correction  Line  North  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  five  (5),  Township  forty-four  (44)  North,  Range 
two  (2)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
cast  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
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west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  forty-six  (46)  North, 
Range  four  (4)  East ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of/said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  Town- 
ship forty-five  (45)  North,  Range  four  (4)  East;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said  township ;  thence 
westerly  along  the  Eleventh  (nth)  Correction  Line  Nortfi  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township  forty-four  (44) 
North,  Range  four  (4)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  thirteen  (13), 
said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Town- 
ship forty-four  (44)  North,  Range  five  (5)  East;  thence  easterly 
along  the  Eleventh  (nth)  Correction  Line  North  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  six  (6),  Township  forty-four  (44)  North,  Range 
six  (6)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section 
seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-one 
(21),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty- 
five  (25),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  one  (i).  Township  forty-three  (43)  North,  Range  six  (6) 
East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  eleven  (11), 
said  township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section 
thirty-two  (32),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  two  (2), 
Township  forty-two  (42)  North,  Range  five  (5)  East;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  Town- 
ship forty-one  (41)  North,  Range  four  (4)  East;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence 
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southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence 
southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section 
thirty-one  (31),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  said  section;  thence  southerly  along  the  section  lines,  allowing 
for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Tenth  (loth)  Correction  Line  North,  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  Section  seven  (7),  Township  forty  (40) 
North,  Range  four  (4)  East ;  tHence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  said  secticm;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
twenty-four  (24),  Township  forty  (40)  North,  Range  three  (3)  East; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said 
township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  eighteen 
(18),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
south-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
cast  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  twelve  (12),  Town- 
ship forty  (40)  North,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  north- 
erly along  the  section  lines,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Tenth 
(lotfa)  Correction  Line  North,  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
thirty-four  (34),  Township  forty-one  (41)  North,  Range  two  (2) 
East ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-nine 
(29),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty- 
*ree  (33),  Township  forty-two  (42)  North,  Range  one  (i)  East; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said 
township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen 
(18),  Township  forty-two  (42)  North,  Range  one  (i)  West;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  township ;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Township  forty-three  (43)  North,  Range 
three  (3)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Town- 
ship forty-four  (44)  North,  Range  three  (3)  West;  thence  easterly 
aloi^  the  Eleventh  (nth)  Correction  Line  North  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  five  (5),  Township  forty-four  (44)  North,  Range 
two  (2)  West ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Septioo  twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
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east  coner  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  five  (5),  Township  forty-four  (44)  North,  Range  one  (i) 
West ;  thence  northerly  along  the  section  lines,  allowing  for  the  proper 
oflFset  on  the  Elevcntfi  (nth)  Correction  Line  North,  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  Township  forty-five  (45) 
North,  Range  one  (i)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
twenty-six  (26),  Township  forty-six  (46)  North,  Range  one  (i)  West; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  two  (2),  said  township ;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  township;  thence  northerly 
along  the  New  Mexico  Principal  Meridian  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  seven  (7),  Township  forty-seven  (47)  North,  Range  one  (i) 
East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twelve  (12), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
twelve  (12),  Township  forty-six  (46)  North,  Range  one  (i)  East; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section^;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  eleven  (11),  Township 
forty-five  (45)  North,  Range  one  ( i )  East ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
six  (6),  Township  forty-five  (45)  North,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  ^id  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west corper  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  town- 
ship; thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  Township  forty-five 
(45)  North,  Range  three  (3)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
OMner  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  tfie  soutfi-east 
comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  Township  forty-six  (46)  North, 
Range  two  (2)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
twelve  (12),  $aid  tpwnship;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  CQtn^ 
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of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  forty-seven  (47)  North,  Range 
two  (2)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
twenty-six  (26),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  section  nine  (9),  ToVraship  forty-seven  (47) 
North,  Range  three  (3)  East;  thence  northerly  tq^the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Township  forty-eight  (48)  North, 
Range  three  (3)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion thirty-four  (34),  Township  forty-eight  (48)  North,  Range  five 
(5)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  township ;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-three 
(23),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  along  the 
quarter-section  lines,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Twelfth 
(i2th)  Correction  Line  North,  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  Township  forty-nine  (49)  North, 
Range  five  (5)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of 
Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  tiie  south- 
west comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-east 
quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  along  the  section  lines,  allow- 
ing for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Twelfth  (12th)  Correction  Line  North, 
to  the  soutfi-east  comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  Township  forty-eig^t 
(48)  North,  Range  five  (5)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  aloi^  the  range  line, 
allowifig  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Twelfth  (12th)  Correction  Line 
North,  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  one  (i),  Township  forty- 
nine  (49)  North,  Range  four  (4)  East ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
two  (2),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  six 
(6),  said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  TdWn- 
ditp  fifty  (50)  North,  Range  four  (4)  East;  the  place  of  banning; 
Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
jHitry  or  coyt^rfd  by  any  lawful  .fir»ng  jiuly  of  record  in  tiie  proper 
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United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired:  Provided^  that  this 
exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entryman,  settter  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  wiUi  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  The  Cochc- 
topah  Forest  Reserve. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  13th  day  of  June,  in 
[SBAL.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

By  the  President: 

Francis  B.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States  ot  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  en- 
titled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes", 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bear- 
ing forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered 
with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as 
public  reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation, 
declare  the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof" ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  within  the 
limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  bv  setting  apart  and 
reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
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land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  within  the 
boundaries  particulady  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  Town- 
ship forty-two  (42)  North,  Range  thirteen  (13)  West,  New  Mexico 
Principal  Meridian,  Colorado ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Section  eighteen  (18),  Township  forty-two  (42)  North,  Range 
twelve  (12)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  Township  forty-two  (42)  North, 
Range  eleven  (ii)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21), 
Township  forty-two  (42)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  West;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  Township  forty-one 
(41)  North,  Range  nine  (9)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  township; 
thence  southerly,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Tenth  (loth) 
Correction  Line  North,  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-five 
(25),  Township  forty  (40)  North,  Range  nine  (9)  West;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said 
township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
twon[22),  Township  thirty-nine  (39)  North,  Range  nine  (9)  West; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township  thirty- 
seven  (37)  North,  Range  nine  (9)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  southerly, 
allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Ninth  (9th)  Correction  Line 
North,  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twelve  (12),  Township 
thirty-six  (36)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  town- 
ship; thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-five 
(25),  Township  thirty-six  (36)  North,  Range  eleven  (11)  West; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  town- 
ship; thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence 
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westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-two  (23),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24), 
Township  thirty-six  (36)  North,  Range  twelve  (12)  West;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  nine  (9),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence 
northerly,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Ninth  (9th)  Correc- 
tion Line  North,  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12), 
Township  thirty-seven  (37)  North,  Range  thirteen  (13)  West;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion five  (5),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  northsivest  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  thirty  •five  (35),  Township  thirty-eight  (38) 
North,  Range  fourteen  (14)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence  west* 
erly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Township  thirty-nine  (39)  North,  Range 
fourteen  (^14)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  thirty-one  (31),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  Ac 
south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-one 
(21),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of 
Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly 
to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  fifte^i 
(15),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east 
quarter  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  the 
north-west  quarter  of  Section  twelve  (12),  Township  thirty-nine 
(39)  North,  Range  fifteen  (15)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  south-west  quarter  of 
Section  thirteen  (13),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  norths 
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west  corner  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  south-west  quarter  of 
said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  west- 
erly ID  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34), 
said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  town- 
ship; thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  seven  (7)» 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
three  (3),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  easterly  td  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
thirty-two  (32),  Township  forty  (40)  North,  Range  fourteen  (14) 
West ;  thence  northerly  to  tiie  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  said  town- 
ship; thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Township  forty 
(40)  Norths  Range  thirteen  (13)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33) »  aaid  township;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27),  said  township:  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  tiie  south-east  comer  of  Sectioa  one  (x)»  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  soudi-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  Township 
forty-one  (41)  Nortfi,  Range  twelve  (12)  West;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township;  tfience  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Township 
forty-two  (42)  North,  Range  thirteen  (13)  West;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township,  the 
place  of  beginning; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effea  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
whidi  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  l^;al 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Ofiice^  or  tipon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired:  Provided^  that  this 
exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filmg  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  set- 
tlement upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  The  Monte- 
snma  Forest  Reserve. 
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In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Dong  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  13th  day  of  June,  in 
[SEAU]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
By  the  President : 

Francis  B.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  en- 
titled, **An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes**, 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bear* 
ing  forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered 
with  timber,  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as 
public  reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation, 
declare  the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof* ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  within  the 
limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart  and 
reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  malce  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  within  the 
boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  Town- 
ship fifteen  (15)  South,  Range  one  hundred  and  two  (102)  West, 
Sixth  (6th)  Principal  Meridian,  Colorado;  thei^ce  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said 
section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east 
quarter  of  Section  thirteen  (13)9  said  township;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  Section  seven  (7),  Township  fifteen  (15) 
South,  Range  one  hundred  and  one  (loi)   West;  thence  easterly  to 
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the  iouth-wesi  corner  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  Township  fifteen  (15) 
South,  Range  one  hundred  (100)  West ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south' 
west  comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-wes*  corner  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-two 
(22)9  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  twenty-three  (23),  sai^^  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township ;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Township  fif- 
teen (15)  South,  Range  ninety-nin**  C99)  West;  thence  easterly  along 
the  Third  (3rd)  Correction  Line  South  to  the  north-cast  corner  of 
fractional  Township  fifty-one  (51)  North,  Range  fifteen  (15)  West, 
New  Mexico  Principal  Meridian;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  seven  (7),  Township  fifty  (50)  North,  Range  four- 
teen ( 14)  West ;  thence  ea^:erly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  sec* 
tion ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-east  quar* 
ter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
south-east  quarter  of  Section  seven  (7),  Township  fifty  (50)  North, 
Range  thirteen  (13)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  sotUh-west  comer 
of  Section  five  (5),  Township  forty-nine  (49)  North,  Range  thirteen 
(13)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  eleven 
(11),  Township  forty-nine  (49)  North,  Range  twelve  (12)  West; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-^est  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36), 
said  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  two 
(2),  Township  forty-eight  (48)  North,  Range  twelve  (12)  West; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer 'of  Section  thirteen-  (13)* 
said  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  Towndiip  forty- 
seven  (47)  North,  Range  eleven  (li)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  Town- 
sWp  forty-seven  (47)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  West;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  Township  forty-six  (46)  North,  Range 
ten  (10)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
twenty-eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
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Section  twenty-three  (23),  Township  forty-six  (46)  North,  Range 
eleven  (11)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner 'of  said 
section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  seven 
(7),  Township  forty-six  (46)  North,  Range  twelve  (12)  West;  thence 
northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Township  forty-seven  (47) 
North,  Range  thirteen  (13)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
corner  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  said  section*;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Township  forty-eight  (48)  North,  Range  fifteen  (15) 
West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty- 
five  (25),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner 
of  Section  eleven  (11),  Township  forty-eight  (48)  North,  Range 
sixteen  (16)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion three  (3),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  forty-nine  (49)  North, 
Range  sixteen  (16)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
corner  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  norjth-west  comer  of 
said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  six 
(6),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  nortK-west  comer  of  said 
township;  thence  westerly* to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty- 
five  (35),  Township  fifty  (50)  North,  Range  seventeen  (17)  West; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-seven 
(2y),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Sec- 
tion twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  seventeen  (17), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Section  seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
corner  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  fractional  Township  fifty-one  (51) 
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North,  Range  eighteen  ( 18)  West ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
corner  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  sixteen 
(16),  said  township;  thence  northerly  along  the  quarter-section  lines 
to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  Third  (3rd)  Correction  Line 
South,  Sixth  (6th)  Principal  Meridian;  thence  easterly  along  the  said 
Correction  Line  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Township  fifteen  (15) 
South,  Range  one  hundred  and  two  (102)  West;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said  township,  the 
place  of  begfinning ;  such  of  the  above-named  comers  as  have  not  been 
established  by  the  official  surveys  being  intended  to  be  located  at  the 
points  where  such  comers  would  fall  in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the 
directions  indicated  without  allowing  for  any  irregularities  which 
may  occur  in  actually  extending  the  surveys ; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired:  Provided,  that  this 
exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  set- 
tlement upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  The  Uncom- 
pahgre  Forest  Reserve. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  14th  day  of  June,  in 
[seal.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

Francis  B.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


By' THE  President  op  the  United  States  01?  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  13  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  3,  1891,  entitled,  "An  act  to  amend  title  sixty,  chapter  three, 
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of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  copyrights", 
that  said  act  "shall  only  apply  to  a  citizen  or  subject  of  a  foreign 
state  or  nation  when  such  foreign  state  or  nation  permits  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  benefit  of  copyright  on  substan- 
tially the  same  basis  as  its  own  citizens;  or  when  such  foreign  state 
or  nation  is  a  party  to  an  international  agreement  which  provides  for 
reciprocity  in  the  granting  of  copyright,  by  the  terms  of  which  agree- 
ment the  United  States  of  America  may,  at  its  p  easure,  become  a  party 
to  such  agreement" ; 

And  whereas,  it  is  also  provided  by  said  section  that  "the  existence 
of  either  of  the  conditions  aforesaid  shall  be  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  proclamation  made  from  time  to  time 
as  the  purposes  of  this  act  may  require" ; 

And  whereas,  satisfactory  official  assurances  have  been  given  that  in 
Norway  the  law  permits  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  benefit  of 
copyright  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  to  the  citizens  of  that 
country ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  do  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  first  of  the  con- 
ditions specified  in  section  13  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  is  now 
fulfilled  in  respect  to  the  subjects  of  Norway. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  first  day  of  July,  in 
[seal.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President: 

Herbert  H.  D.  Peirce, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


By  the  President  of  the  United  Stvtes  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  died  on  July 
1st.  His  death,  a  crushing  sorrow  to  his  friends,  is  to  the  people  of 
this  country  a  national  bereavement;  and  it  is  in  addition  a  serious 
loss  to  all  mankind,  for  to  him  it  was  given  to  stand  as  a  leader  in 
the  effort  to  better  world-conditions  by  striving  to  advance  the  cause 
of  international  peace  and  justice.  He  entered  the  public  service  as 
the  trusted  and  intimate  companion  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  for 
well-nigh  forty-five  years  he  served  his  country  with  loyal  devotion 
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and  high  ability  in  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust;  and  finally 
he  crowned  his  life  work  by  serving  as  Secretary  of  State  with  such 
farsigfhted  reading  of  the  future  and  such  loyalty  to  lofty  ideals  as 
to  confer  lasting  benefits  not  only  upon  our  own  country  but  upon  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  a  suitable  expression  of  national .  mourning,  I  direct  that  the 
Diplomatic  representatives  of  the  United  Stat^  in  all  foreign  coun- 
tries display  the  flags  over  their  embassies  and  legations  at  half-mast 
for  ten  days;  that  for  a  like  period  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be 
displayed  at  half-mast  at  all  forts  and  military  posts  and  at  all  naval 
stations  and  on  all  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

I  further  order  that  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  the  Executive  De- 
partments in  the  city  of  Washington  be  closed  and  that  on  all  public 
buildings  throughout  the  United  States  the  national  flag  be  displayed 
at  half-mast. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  third  day  of  July, 
[sEAio]     A.  D.,  1905,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-ninth. 

THEODORE   ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

Herbert  H.  D.  Peirce, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State, 

By  the  President  ot  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  was  provided  by  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  May 
27,  A.  D.  1902  (32  Stat.,  263),  among  other  things,  that  on  October 
i>  1903*  the  unallotted  lands  in  the  Uintah  Indian  Reservation,  in  the 
State  of  Utah,  "shall  be  restored  to  the  public  domain:  Provided, 
That  persons  entering  any  of  said  lands  under  the  homestead  laws 
shall  pay  therefor  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
acre" ; 

And  whereas,  the  time  for  the  opening  of  said  unallotted  lands  was 
extended  to  October  i,  1904,  by  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  March 
3,  1903  (32  Stat.,  998),  and  was  extended  to  March  10,  1905,  by  the 
act  of  Congress,  approved  April  21,  1904  (33  Stat.,  207)  and  was 
again  extended  to  not  later  than  September  i,  1905,  by  the  act  of 
Congress,  approved  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat,  1069),  which  last  named 
act  provided,  among  other  things : 

**That  the  said  unallotted  lands,  excepting  such  tracts  as  may  have 
been  set  aside  as  national  forest  reserve,  and  such  mineral  lands  as 
were  disposed  of  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  May  twenty-seventh, 
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nineteen  hundred  and  two,  shall  be  disposed  of  under  the  general 
provisions  of  the  homestead  and  townsite  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  opened  to  settlement  and  entry  by  proclamation  of  the 
President,  which  proclamation  shall  prescribe  the  manner  in  which 
these  lands  may  be  settled  upon,  occupied,  and  entered  by  persons  en- 
titled to  make  entry  thereof ;  and  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  settle 
upon,  occupy,  or  enter  any  of  said  lands,  except  as  prescribed  in  said 
proclamation,  until  after  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  from  the  time 
when  the  same  are  thereby  opened  to  settlement  and  entry :  Provided^ 
That  the  rights  of  honorably  discharged  Union  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  late  civil  and  the  Spanish  war  or  Philippine  insurrection,  as  defined 
and  described  in  sections  twenty-three  hundred  and  four  and  twenty- 
three  hundred  and  five  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  March  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  shall  not  be  abridged." 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  said  acts  of 
Congress,  do  hereby  declare  and  make  known  that  all  the  unallotted 
lands  in  said  reservation,  excepting  such  as  have  at  that  time  been  re- 
served for  military,  forestry,  and  other  purposes,  and  such  mineral  lands 
as  may  have  been  disposed  of  under  existing  laws,  will,  on  and  after  the 
28th  day  of  August,  1905,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed,  and 
not  otherwise,  be  opened  to  entry,  settlement,  and  disposition  under 
the  general  provisions  of  the  homestead  and  townsite  laws  of  the 
United  States;  and  it  is  further  directed  and  prescribed  that: 

Commencmg  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  August  i,  1905,  and  end- 
ing at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  Saturday,  August  12,  1905,  a  registration  will 
be  had  at  Vernal,  Price,  and  Provo,  State  of  Utah,  and  at  Grand  Junc- 
tion, State  of  Colorado,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  persons 
desire  to  enter,  settle  upon,  and  acquire  title  to  any  of  said  lands  under 
the  homestead  law,  and  of  ascertaining  their  qualifications  so  to  do. 
To  obtain  registration  each  applicant  will  be  required  to  show  himself 
duly  qualified,  by  written  application  to  be  made  only  on  a  blank  form 
provided  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  to  make 
homestead  entry  of  these  lands  under  existing  laws,  and  to  give  the 
registering  officer  such  appropriate  matters  of  description  and  identity 
as  will  protect  the  applicant  and  the  Government  against  any  attempted 
impersonation.  Registration  can  not  be  effected  through  the  use  of 
the  mails  or  the  employment  of  an  agent,  excepting  that  honorably  dis- 
charged soldiers  and  sailors  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  section  2304  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
Congress,  approved  March  i,  1901  (31  Stat.,  847)*  may  present  their 
applications  for  registration  and  due  proofs  of  their  qualifications 
through  an  agent  of  their  own  selection,  having  a  duly  executed  power 
of  attorney  on  a  blank  form  provided  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
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General  Land  Office,  but  no  person  will  be  permitted  to  act  as  agent 
for  more  than  one  such  soldier  or  sailor.  No  person  will  be  permitted 
to  register  more  than  once  or  in  other  than  his  true  name. 

Each  applicant  who  shows  himself  duly  qualified  will  be  registered 
and  given  a  nontransferable  certificate  to  that  effect,  which  will  entitle 
him  to  go  upon  and  examine  the  lands  to  be  opened  hereunder ;  but  the 
only  purpose  for  which  he  can  go  upon  and  examine  said  lands  is  that 
of  enabling  him  later  on,  as  herein  provided,  to  understandingly  select 
the  lands  for  which  he  may  make  entry.  No  one  will  be  permitted  to 
make  settlement  upon  any  of  said  lands  in  advance  of  the  opening 
herein  provided  for,  and  during  the  first  sixty  days  following  said 
opening  no  one  but  registered  applicants  will  be  permitted  to  make 
homestead  settlement  upon  any  of  said  lands,  and  dien  only  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  homestead  entry  duly  allowed  by  the  local  land  officers,  or 
of  a  soldier's  declaratory  statement  duly  accepted  by  such  officers. 

The  order  in  which,  during  the  first  sixty  days  following  the  open- 
ing, the  registered  applicants  will  be  permitted  to  make  homestead 
entry  of  the  lands  opened  hereunder,  will  be  determined  by  a  drawing 
for  the  district  publicly  held  at  Provo,  Utah,  commencing  at  9  o'clock 
a.  m.,  Thursday,  August  17,  1905,  and  continuing  for  such  period  as 
may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  same.  The  drawing  will  be  had 
under  the  supervision  and  immediate  observance  of  a  committee  of 
three  persons  whose  integrity  is  such  as  to  make  their  control  of  the 
drawing  a  guaranty  of  its  fairness.  The  members  of  this  committee 
will  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  will  prescribe 
suitable  compensation  for  their  services.  Preparatory  to  this  drawing 
the  r^stration  officers  will,  at  the  time  of  roistering  each  applicant 
who  shows  himself  duly  qualified,  make  out  a  card,  which  must  be 
signed  by  the  applicant,  and  giving  such  a  description  of  the  applicant 
as  will  enable  the  local  land  officers  to  thereafter  identify  him.  This 
card  will  be  subsequently  sealed  in  a  separate  envelope  which  will 
bear  no  other  distinguishing  label  or  mark  than  such  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  show  that  it  is  to  go  intp  the  drawing.  These  envelopes  will 
be  carefully  preserved  and  remain  sealed  until  opened  in  the  course 
of  the  drawing  herein  provided.  When  the  registration  is  completed 
all  of  these  sealed  envelopes  will  be  brought  together  at  the  place  of 
drawing  and  turned  over  to  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  drawing, 
who,  in  such  manner  as  in  their  judgment  will  be  attended  with  entire 
fairness  and  equality  of  opportunity,  shall  proceed  to  draw  out  and 
open  the  separate  envelopes  and  to  give  to  each  inclosed  card  a  ntun- 
ber  in  the  order  in  which  the  envelope  containing  the  same  is  drawn. 
The  result  of  the  drawing  will  be  certified  by  the  committee  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  district  and  will  determine  the  order  in  which  the  applicants 
may  make  homestead  entry  of  said  lands  and  settlement  thereon. 
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Notice  of  the  drawings,  stating  the  name  of  each  applicant  and  num- 
ber Assigned  to  him  by  the  drawing,  will  be  posted  each  day  at  the 
place  of  drawing,  and  each  applicant  will  be  notified  of  his  numbei 
and  of  the  day  upon  which  he  must  make  his  entry  by  a  postal  card 
mailed  to  him  at  the  address  given  by  him  at  the  time  of  registration. 
The  result  of  each  day's  drawing  will  also  be  given  to  the  press  to  be 
published  as  a  matter  of  news.  Applications  for  homestead  entry  of 
said  lands  during  the  first  sixty  days  following  the  opening  can  be 
made  only  by  registered  applicants  and  in  the  order  established  by  the 
drawing. 

Commencing  on  Monday,  August  28,  1905,  at  9  o^clock  a.  m.,  the 
applications  of  those  drawing  numbers  i  to  50,  inclusive,  must  be 
presented  at  the  land  office  in  the  town  of  Vernal,  Utah,  in  the  land 
district  in  which  said  lands  are  situated,  and  will  be  considered  in  their 
numerical  order  during  the  first  day,  and  the  applications  of  those 
drawing  numbers  51  to  100,  inclusive,  must  be  presented  and  will  be 
considered  in  their  numerical  order  during  the  second  day,  and  so  on 
at  that  rate  until  all  of  said  lands  subject  to  entry  under  the  homestead 
law,  and  desired  thereunder,  have  been  entered.  If  any  applicant  fails 
to  appear  and  present  his  application  for  entry  when  the  number  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  drawing  is  reached,  his  right  to  enter  will  be 
passed  until  after  the  other  applications  assigned  for  that  day  have 
been  disposed  of,  when  he  will  be  g^ven  another  opportunity  to  make 
entry,  failing  in  which  he  will  be  deemed  to  have  abandoned  his  right 
to  make  entry  under  such  drawing. 

To  obtain  the  allowance  of  a  homestead  entry,  each  applicant  must 
personally  present  the  certificate  of  regfistration  theretofore  issued  to 
him,  together  with  a  regular  homestead  application  and  the  necessary 
accompanying  proofs,  together  with  the  regular  land  office  fees,  but  an 
honorably  discharged  soldier  or  sailor  may  file  his  declaratory  state- 
ment through  his  agent,  who  can  represent  but  one  soldier  or  sailor 
as  in  the  matter  of  registration. 

Persons  who  make  homestead  entry  for  any  of  these  lands  will  be 
required  to  pay  therefor  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  acre  when  they  make  final  proof,  but  no  payment,  other  than  the 
usual  fees  and  commissions,  will  be  required  at  the  time  the  entry  is 
made. 

Persons  who  apply  to  make  entry  of  these  lands  prior  to  October 
27,  1905,  will  not  be  required  to  file  the  usual  nonmineral  affidavit  witii 
their  applications  to  enter,  but  such  affidavit  must  be  filed  before  final 
proof  is  accepted  under  their  entries ;  but  all  persons  who  make  entry 
after  that  date  will  be  required  to  file  that  affidavit  with  their  applica- 
tions to  enter. 

The  production  of  the  certificate  of  registration  will  be  dispensed 
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with  onljj^upon  satisfactory  proof  of  its  loss  or  destruction.  If  at  the 
time  of  considering  his  regular  application  for  entry  it  appears  that 
an  applicant  is  disqualified  from  making  homestead  entry  of  these 
lands,  his  application  will  be  rejected,  notwithstanding  his  prior  r^is- 
tration.  If  any  applicant  shall  register  more  than  once  hereunder, 
or  in  any  other  than  his  tru^  name,  or  shall  transfer  his  registration 
certificate,  he  will  thereby  lose  all  the  benefits  of  the  registration  and 
drawing  herein  provided  for,  and  will  be  precluded  from  entering  or 
settling  upon  any  of  said  lands  during  the  first  sixty  days  following 
said  opening. 

Any  person  or  persons  desiring  to  found,  or  to  suggest  establish- 
ing, a  townsite  upon  any  of  the  said  lands,  at  any  point,  may,  at  any 
time  before  the  opening  herein  provided  for,  file  in  the  land  office  a 
written  application  to  that  effect,  describing  by  legal  subdivisions  the 
lands  intended  to  be  affected,  and  stating  fully  and  under  oath  the 
necessity  or  propriety  of  founding  or  establishing  a  town  at  that  place. 
The  local  officers  will  forthwith  transmit  said  petition  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  with  their  recommendation  in  the 
premises.  Such  Commissioner,  if  he  believes  the  public  interests  will 
be  subserved  thereby,  will,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approve 
thereof,  issue  an  order  withdrawing  the  lands  described  in  such  peti- 
tion, or  any  portion  thereof,  from  homestead  entry  and  settlement  and 
directing  that  the  same  be  held  for  the  time  being  for  disposal  under 
the  townsite  laws  of  the  United  States  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  from  time  to  time  direct ;  and,  if  at  any  time  after 
such  withdrawal  has  been  made  it  is  determined  that  the  lands  so  with- 
drawn are  not  needed  for  townsite  purposes  they  may  be  released 
from  such  withdrawal  and  then  disposed  of  under  the  general  provi- 
sions of  the  homestead  laws  in  th&  manner  prescribed  herein. 

All  persons  are  especially  admonished  that  under  the  said  act  of 
Congress  approved  March  3,  1905,  it  is  provided  that  no  person  shall 
be  permitted  to  settle  upon,  occupy,  or  enter  any  of  said  lands,  except 
in  the  manner  prescribed  in  this  proclamation,  until  after  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  days  from  the  time  when  the  same  are  opened  to  settle^ 
ment  and  entry.  After  the  expiration  of  the  said  period  of  sixty  days, 
but  not  before,  as  hereinbefore  prescribed,  any  of  said  lands  remaining 
undisposed  of  may  be  settled  upon,  occupied,  and  entered  under  the 
general  provisions  of  the  homestead  and  townsite  laws  of  the  United 
States  in  like  manner  as  if  the  manner  of  effecting  such  settlement, 
occupancy,  and  entry  had  not  been  prescribed  herein  in  obedience  to 
law. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  necessary  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  opening  herein  pro- 
vided for. 
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In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  14th  day  of  July,  in 
[SKAi*.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT, 
By  the  President : 

Alvey  a.  Adee, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


By  THE  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  en- 
titled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes", 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bearing 
forests,  in  any  part  of  tiie  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with 
timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as  public 
reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare 
the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  California,  within 
the  limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and 
it  appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart 
and  reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  California,  and  within 
the  boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-one  (31), 
Township  thirty  (30)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  East,  Mount  Diablo 
Base  and  Meridian,  California;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  Township  twenty-nine 
(29)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east^ 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of 
Section  thirty-six  (36),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
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ficr  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Sec- 
tion five  (5),  Township  twenty-eight  (28)  North,  Range  twelve 
(12)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  nine- 
teen (19),  Township  twenty-eight  (28)  North,  Range  thirteen  (13) 
East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty  (20), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said 
section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner 
of  said  section;'  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  Township  twenty-seven  (27)  North, 
Range  thirteen  (13)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
eighteen  (18),  Township  twenty-seven  (27)  North,  Range  fourteen 
(14)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-nine 
(29),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  thirty-three  (33), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said 
section;  thence  easterly,  allowing  for  the  proper  otfset  on  the  range 
line,  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  Township  twenty- 
six  (26)  North,  Range  fifteen  (15)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  said 
township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
one  (31),  Township  twenty-six  (26)  North,  Range  sixteen  (16) 
East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly 
along  the  Fifth  (5th)  Standard  Parauel  North  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  Section  four  (4),  Township  twenty-five  (25)  North,  Range 
sixteen  (16)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
two  (22),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
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of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  soutli-east 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  six  (6),  Township  twenty- four  (24)  North,  Range  seven- 
teen (17)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said 
section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  eight  (8), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
thirty-two  (32),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  six  (6),  Township  twenty-tliree  (23)  North,  Range 
seventeen  (17)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  ten 
(10),  Township  twenty-three  (23)  North,  Range  sixteen  (16)  East; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  seven  (7),  Township  twenty- 
three  (23)  North,  Range  fifteen  (15)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  twenty- four 
(24)  North,  Range  fourteen  (14)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said 
township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
five  (25),  Township  twenty-four  (24)  North,  Range  thirteen  (13) 
East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-three 
(33),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  nine  (9),  Township  twenty-three  (23)  North,  Range  thirteen 
(13)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  seventeen 
(17),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said 
section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  nineteen 
(19),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section 
twenty-five  (25),  Township  twenty-three  (23)  North,  Range  twelve 
(12)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  eleven  (11), 
Township  twenty-two  (22)  North,  Range  twelve  (12)  East;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  twenty-three  (23) 
North,  Range  twelve  (12)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to 
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the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twelve  (12),  Township  twenty-three 
(23)  North,  Range  eleven  (11)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  corner 
of  Section  two  (2),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south* 
west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  Section  twenty-seven  (27),  Township  twenty- four  (24)  North, 
Range  eleven  (11)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  Township  twenty-five  (25)  North, 
Range  ten  ( 10)  East ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said 
section;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty- 
three  {2^),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  eight  (8), 
said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  five 
(5),  said  township;  thence  easterly  along  the  Fifth  (Sth)  Standard 
Parallel  North  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35), 
Township  twenty-six  (26)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  East;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  Town- 
ship twenty-seven  (27)  North,  Range  nine  (9)  East;  thence  westerly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
corner  of  said  township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of 
Section  eighteen  (18),  Township  twenty-seven  (27)  North,  Range  ten 
(10)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  sixteen 
(16),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said 
section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  south-east  corner  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-seven  {27),  Township 
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twenty-eight  (28)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  Township  twenty-nine  (39)  North, 
Range  ten  (10)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  Section  thirty-one  (31),  Township  thirty  (30)  North, 
Range  ten  ( 10)  East,  the  place  of  beginning ;  such  of  the  above-named 
corners  as  have  not  been  established  by  the  official  surveys  being  in- 
tended to  be  located  at  the  points  where  such  comers  would  fall  in 
projecting  the  surveys  in  the  directions  indicated  without  allowing  for 
any  irregularities  which  may  occur  in  actually  extending  the  surveys ; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  that  this  ex- 
ception shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land  unless 
the  entr)rman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the  law 
under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  g^ven  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  The  Diamond 
Mountain  Forest  Reserve. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  \k  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  14th  day  of  July,  in 
[sEAt.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  th«  President: 

Alvey  a.  Adee, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  The  Uintah  Forest  Reserve,  in  the  State  of  Utah,  was 
established  by  proclamation  dated  February  twenty-second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  under  and  by  virtue  of  section  twenty-four 
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of  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-one,  entitled,  "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  which  provides,  "That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set  apart  and.  reserve,  in  any  State  or 
Territory,  having  public  land  bearing  forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public 
lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether 
of  conunerdal  value  or  not,  as  public  reservations,  and  the  President 
shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare  the  establishment  of  such  reserva- 
tions and  the  limits  thereof" ; 

And  whereas,  it  is  provided  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March 
third,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  entitled,  "An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department 
and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  that  "before  the  opening  of  the  Uintah  Indian  Reserva- 
tion the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  set  apart  and  reserve  as  an 
addition  to  the  Uintah  Forest  Reserve,  subject  to  the  laws,  rules  and 
regulations  governing  forest  reserves,  and  subject  to  the  mineral  rights 
granted  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  May  twenty-seventh,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  two,  such  portion  of  the  lands  within  the  Uintah  Indian 
Reservation  as  he  considers  necessary"; 

And  whereas,  it  is  considered  necessary  for  the  public  good  that  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  Uintah  Indian  Reservation  6e  set  apart  atrd  reserved 
as  an  addition  to  the  Uintah  Forest  Reserve  ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodora  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
.  States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  aforesaid  act  of 
Congress,  approved  March  third,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  do  hereby 
make  known  and  proclaim  that  certain  lands  in  the  said  Uintah  Indian 
Reservation  are  hereby  added  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  Uintah  Forest 
Reserve,  and  that  the  boundary  lines  of  the  said  forest  reserve  are, 
accordingly,  so  changed  and  extended  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

Spinning  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  one  (i)  South, 
Range  seven  (7)  East,  Salt  Lake  Meridian,  Utah ;  thence  easterly  along 
the  Base  Line  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Township  one  (i)  North, 
Range  nine  (9)  East ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Township  two 
(2)  North,  Range  fourteen  ( 14)  East ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  middle  of  the 
channel  of  the  Green  River ;  thence  in  a  general  south-easterly  direction 
along  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  said  river  to  the  range  line  between 
Rang^  twenty-two  (22)  and  twenty-three  (23)  East;  thence  southerly 
along  the  range  line,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Base  Line,  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  Township  two  (2)  South,  Range  twenty-two 
(22)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Township 
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three  (3)  South,  Range  nineteen  (19)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Uintah  Indian  Reservation;  thence  north- 
westerly along  said  Indian  reservation  boundary  to  the  section  line'be- 
tween  Sections  twenty-one  (21)  and  twenty-eight  (28),  Township  two 
(2)  North,  Range  one  (i)  East,  Uintah  Meridian;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  Township  two  (2) 
North,  Range  one  (i)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-cast  cor- 
ner of  Section  thirteen  (13),  Township  two  (2)  North,  Range  two 
(2)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  four 
(4),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said 
section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  four  (4), 
Township  two  (2)  North,  Range  three  (3)  West;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Township  one  (i)  North, 
Range  six  (6)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-cast  comer  of 
Section  thirteen  (13),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section 
eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  Township  one  (i) 
North,  Range  nine  (9)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  nineteen  (19)1  said  township;  thence  southerly  along  the 
range  line,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Base  Line,  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  Township  one  (i)  South, 
Range  nine  (g)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  sixteen  (16),  Township  one  (i)  South,  Range  eight  (8) 
West ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-three 
(33),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion four  (4),  Township  two  (2)  South,  Range  ten  (10)  West;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  town- 
ship; thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen 
(18),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Township  two  (2)  South,  Range  eleven  (11)  West;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  south-cast  comer  of  Section  seven  (7),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  section; 
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thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  6aid  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  fractional  Section  four  (4),  Town- 
ship two  (2)  South,  Range  twelve  (12)  West;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  corner  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  three  (3),  Town- 
ship three  (3)  South,  Range  twelve  (la)  West;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  Township'  four  (4)  South,  Range  twelve 
(12)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
^rce  (33),  Township  four  (4)  South,  Range  eleven  (11)  West; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  Township  four 
(4)  South,  Range  ten  (10)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  thirty-one  (31),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Township  four  (4)  South,  Range  nine 
(9)  West ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  thirty 
(30),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion twenty-five  (25),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  said  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Section  five  (5),  Township  five  (5)  South,  Range  eight  (8)  West; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  seventeen  (17), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  Township  five  (5)  South,  Range 
nine  (9)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section 
twenty-eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of 
Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  Township  six  (6)  South, 
Range  nine  (9)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  corner  of 
Section  twenty-one  (21),  Township  six  (6)  South,  Range  eight  (8) 
West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  four  (4), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  eastem  boundary  of  the  Uintah 
Indian  Reservation;  thence  in  a  general  south-westerly  and  north- 
westerly direction  along  said  Indian  reservation  boundary  to  the  range 
line  between  Ranges  six  (6)  and  seven  (7)  East,  Salt  Lake  Meridian; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Township  one  (i)  South, 
Range  seven  (7)  East,  the  place  of  beginning;  such  of  the  above- 
named  corners  as  have  not  been  established  by  the  official  surveys  be- 
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ing  intended  to  be  located  at  the  points  where  such  comers  would  fall 
in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the  directions  indicated  without  allowing 
for  any  irregularities  which  may  occur  in  actually  extending  the  sur- 
veys; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect^of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  that  this  ex- 
ception shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land  un- 
less the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  14th  day  of  July,  in 
{seal.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President: 

Alvsy  a.  Adee, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  proclamation. 

Whereas  it  was  provided  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  May  27, 
A.  D„  1902  (32  Stat.,  263),  among  other  things,  that  on  October  first, 
1903,  the  unallotted  lands  in  the  Uintah  Indian  Reservation,  in  the 
State  of  Utah,  "shall  be  restored  to  the  public  domain :  Provided,  That 
persons  entering  any  of  said  lands  under  the  homestead  laws  shall 
pay  therefor  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre" ; 

And,  whereas,  the  time  for  the  opening  of  said  unallotted  lands  was 
extended  to  October  i,  1904,  by  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  March 
3>  1903  (32  Stat.,  998),  and  was  extended  to  March  10,  1905,  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  approved  April  21,  1904  (33  Stat.,  207),  and  was 
again  extended  to  not  later  than  September  i,  1905,  by  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.,  1069),  which  last  named  act 
provided,  among  other  things : 

That  the  said  unallotted  lands,  excepting  such  tracts  as  may  have 
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been  set  aside  as  national  forest  reserve,  and  such  mineral  lands  as  were 
disposed  of  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  May  twenty-seventh,  nineteen 
hundred  and  two,  shall  be  disposed  of  under  the  general  provisions  of 
the  homestead  and  townsite  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be 
opened  to  settlement  and  entry  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  which 
proclamation  shall  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  these  lands  may  be 
settled  upon,  occupied,  and  entered  by  persons  entitled  to  make  entry 
thereof;  and  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  settle  upon,  occupy,  or 
enter  any  of  said  lands,  except  as  prescribed  in  said  proclamation,  until 
after  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  from  the  time  when  the  same  are 
thereby  opened  to  settlement  and  entry:  Provided,  That  the  rights  of 
honorably  discharged  Union  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  civil  and 
Spanish  war  or  Philippine  insurrection,  as  defined  and  described  in 
sections  twenty-three  hundred  and  four  and  twenty-three  hundred  and 
five  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  one,  shall  not  be  abridged. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  said  Acts  of 
Congress,  do  hereby  declare  and  make  known  that  all  <he  unallotted 
lands  in  said  reservation,  excepting  such  as  have  at  that  time  been  re- 
served for  military,  forestry  and  other  purposes,  and  such  mineral  lands 
as  may  have  been  disposed  of  imder  existing  laws,  will  on  and  after 
the  28th  day  of  August,  1905,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed, 
and  not  otherwise,  be  opened  to  entry,  settlement  and  disposition  under 
the  general  provisions  of  the  homestead  and  townsite  laws  of  the  United 
States ;  and  it  is  further  directed  and  prescribed  that : 

Commencing  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m.  Tuesday,  August  i,  1905,  and  ending 
at  6  o'clock  p.  m.  Saturday,  August  12,  1905,  a  registration  will  be  had 
at  Vernal,  Price  and  Provo,  State  of  Utah,  and  at  Grand  Junction, 
State  of  Colorado,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  persons  desire 
to  enter,  settle  upon,  and  acquire  title  to  any  of  said  lands  under  the 
homestead  law,  and  of  ascertaining  their  qualifications  so  to  do.  To 
obtain  registration  each  applicant  will  be  required  to  show  himself  duly 
qualified,  by  written  application  to  be  made  only  on  a  blank  form  pro- 
vided by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  to  make  home- 
stead entry  of  these  lands  under  existing  laws,  and  to  give  the  register- 
ing officer  such  appropriate  matters  of  description  and  identity  as  will 
protect  the  applicant  and  the  Government  against  any  attempted  im- 
personation. Registration  cannot  be  effected  through  the  use  of  the 
mails  or  the  employment  of  an  agent,  excepting  that  honorably  dis- 
charged soldiers  and  sailors  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  section  2304 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  Congress,  approved  March  i,  1901  (31  Stat.,  847),  may  present  their 
applications  for  registration  and  due  proofs  of  their  quaUfications 
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through  an  agent  of  their  own  selection,  having  a  duly  executed  power 
of  attorney  on  a  blank  form  provided  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  but  no  person  will  be  permitted  to  act  as  agent 
for  more  than  one  such  soldier  or  sailor.  No  person  will  be  permitted 
to  register  more  than  once  or  in  any  other  than  his  true  name. 

Each  applicant  who  shows  himself  duly  qualified  will  be  r^stered 
and  given  a  nontransferable  certificate  to  that  effect,  which  will  en- 
title him  to  go  upon  and  examine  the  lands  to  be  opened  hereunder; 
but  the  only  purpose  for  which  he  can  go  upon  and  examine  said  lands 
is  that  of  enabling  him  later  on,  as  herein  provided,  to  understandingly 
select  the  lands  for  which  he  may  make  entry.  No  one  will  be  per- 
mitted to  make  settlement  upon  any  of  said  lands  in  advance  of  the 
opening  herein  provided  for,  and  during  the  first  sixty  days  following 
said  opening  no  one  but  registered  applicants  will  be  permitted  to 
make  homestead  settlement  upon  any  of  said  lands  and  then  only  in 
pursuance  of  a  homestead  entry  duly  allowed  by  the  local  land  officers, 
or  of  a  soldier's  declaratory  statement  duly  accepted  by  such  officers. 

The  order  in  which,  during  the  first  sixty  days  following  the  open- 
ing, the  registered  applicants  will  be  permitted  to  make  homestead 
entry  of  the  lands  opened  hereunder,  will  be  determined  by  a  drawing 
for  the  district  publicly  held  at  Provo,  Utah,  commencing  at  9  o'clock 
a.  m.,  Thursday,  August  17,  1905,  and  continuing  for  such  period  as 
may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  same.  The  drawing  will  be  had  under 
the  supervision  and  immediate  observance  of  a  committee  of  three  per- 
sons whose  integrity  is  such  as  to  make  their  control  of  the  drawing 
a  guaranty  of  its  fairness.  The  members  of  this  committee  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  will  prescribe  suitable 
compensation  for  their  services.  Preparatory  to  this  drawing  the 
registration  officers  will,  at  the  time  of  registering  each  applicant  who 
shows  himself  duly  qualified,  make  out  a  card,  which  must  be  signed 
by  the  applicant,  and  giving  such  a  description  of  the  applicant  as  will 
enable  the  local  land  officers  to  thereafter  identify  him.  This  card 
will  be  subsequently  sealed  in  a  separate  envelope  which  will  bear  no 
other  distinguishing  label  or  mark  than  such  as  may  be  necessary  to 
show  that  it  is  to  go  into  the  drawing.  These  envelopes  will  be  care- 
fully preserved  and  remain  sealed  until  opened  in  the  course  of  the 
drawing  herein  provided.  When  the  registration  is  completed,  all  of 
these  sealed  envelopes  will  be  brought  together  at  the  place  of  draw- 
ing and  turned  over  to  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  drawing,  who, 
in  such  manner  as  in  their  judgment  will  be  attended  with  entire  fair- 
ness and  equality  of  opportunity,  shall  proceed  to  draw  out  and  open 
the  separate  envelopes  and  to  give  to  each  inclosed  card  a  number  in 
the  order  in  which  the  envelope  containing  the  same  is  drawn.  The 
result  of  the  drawing  will  be  certified  by  the  committee  to  the  officers 
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of  the  district  and  will  determine  the  order  in  which  the  applicants 
may  make  homestead  entry  of  said  lands  and  settlement  thereon. 

Notice  of  the  drawings,  stating  the  name  of  each  applicant  and  num- 
ber assigned  to  him  by  the  drawing,  will  be  posted  each  day  at  the 
place  of.  drawing,  and  each  applicant  will  be  notified  of  his  number, 
and  of  the  day  upon  which  he  must  make  his  entry,  by  a  postal  card 
mailed  to  him  at  the  address  given  by  him  at  the  time  of  registra* 
tion.  The  result  of  each  day's  drawing  will  also  be  given  to  the  press 
to  be  published  as  a  matter  of  news.  Applications  for  homestead  entry 
of  said  lands  during  the  first  sixty  days  following  the  opening  can  be 
made  only  by  registered  applicants  and  in  the  order  established  by 
the  drawing. 

Commencing  on  Monday,  August  28,  1905,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  the 
applications  of  those  drawing  numbers  i  to  50,  inclusive,  must  be  pre- 
sented at  the  land  office  in  the  town  of  Vernal,  Utah,  in  the  land  dis- 
trict in  which  said  lands  are  situated,  and  will  be  considered  in  their 
numerical  order  during  the  first  day,  and  the  applications  of  those 
drawing  numbers  51  to  100,  inclusive,  must  be  presented  and  will  be 
considered  in  their  numerical  order  during  the  second  day,  and  so  on 
at  that  rate  until  all  of  said  lands  subject  to  entry  under  the  home- 
stead law,  and  desired  thereunder,  have  been  entered.  If  any  applicant 
fails  to  appear  and  present  his  application  for  entry  when  the  number 
assigned  to  him  by  the  drawing  is  reached,  his  right  to  enter  will  be 
passed  until  after  the  other  applications  assigned  for  that  day  have 
been  disposed  of,  when  he  will  be  given  another  opportunity  to  make 
entry,  failing  in  which  he  will  be  deemed  to  have  abandoned  his  right 
to  make  entry  under  such  drawing. 

To  obtain  the  allowance  of  a  homestead  entry,  each  applicant  must 
personally  present  the  certificate  of  registration  theretofore  issued  to 
him,  t(^;ether  with  a  regular  homestead  application  and  the  necessary 
accompanying  proofs,  together  with  the  regular  land  office  fees,  but  an 
honorably  discharged  soldier  or  sailor  may  file  his  declaratory  state- 
ment through  his  agent,  who  can  represent  but  one  soldier  or  sailor 
as  in  the  matter  of  registration. 

Persons  who  make  homestead  entry  for  any  of  these  lands  will  be 
required  to  pay  therefor  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre  when  they  make  final  proof,  but  no  payment,  other 
than  the  usual  fees  and  commissions,  will  be  required  at  the  time  the 
entry  is  made. 

Persons  who  apply  to  make  entry  of  these  lands  prior  to  October  27, 
1905,  will  not  be  required  to  file  the  usual  nonmineral  affidavit  with 
their  applications  to  enter,  but  such  affidavit  must  be  filed  before  final 
proof  is  accepted  under  their  entries ;  but  all  persons  who  make  entry 
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after  that  date  will  be  required  to  file  that  affidavit  with  their  applica- 
tions to  enter. 

The  production  of  the  certificate  of  registration  will  be  dispensed 
with  only  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  its  loss  or  destruction.  If  at 
the  time  of  considering  his  regular  application  for  entry  it  appear  that 
an  applicant  is  disqualified  from  making  homestead  entry  of  these 
lands,  his  application  will  be  rejected,  notwithstanding  his  prior  regis- 
tration. If  any  applicant  shall  register  more  than  once  hereunder,  or 
in  any  other  than  his  true  name,  or  shall  transfer  his  registration  certifi- 
cate, he  will  thereby  lose  all  the  benefits  of  the  registration  and  draw- 
ing herein  provided  for,  and  will  be  precluded  from  entering  or 
settling  upon  any  of  said  lands  during  the  first  sixty  days  following 
said  opening. 

Any  person  or  persons  desiring  to  found,  or  to  suggest  establishing, 
a  townsite  upon  any  of  the  said  lands,  at  any  point,  may,  at  any  time 
before  the  opening  herein  provided  for,  file  in  the  land  office  a  written 
application  to  that  effect,  describing  by  legal  subdivisions  the  lands 
intended  to  be  affected,  and  stating  fully  and  under  oath  the  neces- 
sity or  propriety  of  founding  or  establishing  a  town  at  that  place. 
The  local  officers  will  forthwith  transmit  said  petition  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office  with  their  recommendation  in 
the  premises.  Such  Commissioner,  if  he  believes  the  public  interests 
will  be  subserved  thereby,  will,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ap- 
prove thereof,  issue  an  order  withdrawing  the  lands  •described  in  such 
petition,  or  any  portion  thereof,  from  homestead  entry  and  settle- 
ment and  directing  that  the  same  be  held  for  the  time  being  for  dis- 
posal under  the  townsite  laws  of  the  United  States  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  from  time  to  time  direct ;  and,  if 
at  any  time  after  such  withdrawal  has  been  made  it  is  determined 
that  the  lands  so  withdrawn  are  not  needed  for  townsite  purposes  they 
may  be  released  from  such  withdrawal  and  then  disposed  of  under 
the  general  provisions  of  the  homestead  laws  in  the  manner  prescribed 
herein. 

All  persons  are  especially  admonished  that  under  the  said  act  of 
Congress  approved  March  3,  1905,  it  is  provided  that  no  person  shall 
be  permitted  to  settle  upon,  occupy,  or  enter  any  of  said  lands  except 
in  the  manner  prescribed  in  this  proclamation  until  after  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  days  from  the  time  when  the  same  are  opened  to  settle- 
ment and  entry.  After  the  expiriation  of  the  said  period  of  sixty 
days,  but  not  before,  as  hereinbefore  prescribed,  any  of  said  lands 
remaining  undisposed  of  may  be  settled  upon,  occupied,  and  entered 
under  the  general  provisions  of  the  homestead  and  townsite  laws  of 
the  United  States  in  like  manner  as  if  the  manner  of  effecting  such 
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setdement,  occupancy,  and  entry  had  not  been  prescribed  herein  in 
obedience  to  law. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  necessary  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  opening  herein  pro- 
vided for. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed.  , 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  14th  day  of  July,  in 
[seal.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  1905,  and  of  the  Independence,  of  the 
United  States  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President: 

AtvKY  A.  Adee, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

By  THE  President  of  the  United  States  ot  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  en- 
titled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes", 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bear- 
ing forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered 
with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as 
public  reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation, 
declare  the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof" ; 

And  whereas,  it  is  further  provided  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled,  "An 
act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  and  for  other  purposes",  that  "The  President  is  hereby  author- 
ized at  any  time  to  modify  any  Executive  order  that  has  been  or  may 
hereafter  be  made  establishing  any  forest  reserve,  and  by  such  modi- 
fication may  reduce  the  area  or  change  the  boundary  lines  of  such 
reserve,  or  may  vacate  altogether  any  order  creating  such  reserve" ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
within  the  limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber, 
and  it  appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart 
and  reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  aforesaid  acts  of 
Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim  that  the  Gila  River 
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Forest  Reserve,  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  established  by  proc- 
lamation of  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  is  hereby 
so  changed  and  enlarged  as  to  include  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or 
parcels  of  land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  and  within  the  boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows : 

Banning  at  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  five  (5)  South, 
Range  sixteen  (16)  West,  New  Mexico  Principal  Meridian,  New 
Mexico ;  thence  southerly  along  the  range  line,  allowing  for  the  proper 
offset  on  the  First  (ist)  Standard  Parallel  South,  to  the  north-west 
corner  of  Township  nine  (9)  South,  Range  fifteen  (15)  West;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  Township  nine  (9)  South, 
Range  twelve  (12)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner 
of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  eight  (8)  South,  Range  twelve 
(12)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section 
twenty-four  (24),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west 
.  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  Township  eight  (8)  South,  Range  eleven 
(11)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section; 
tfience  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-one  (31), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
three  (3),  Township  nine  (9)  South,  Range  eleven  (11)  West;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  town- 
ship; thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence 
southerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Township  nine  (9)  South,  Range 
ten  (10)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence  easterly* to  the  south-west 
bomer  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  Township  eight  (8)  South, 
Range  ten  (10)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
six  (36),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
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of  Section  thirty  (30),  Township  eight  (8)  South,  Range  nine  (9) 
West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-six 
(26),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  thirty-five  (35),  Township  nine  (9)  South,  Range  nine  (9) 
West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Township  ten  (10) 
South,  Range  nine  (9)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  said  township;  thence  easterly  along  the  Second  (2nd) 
Standard  Parallel  South  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  six.  (6), 
Township  eleven  (11)  South,  Range  eight  (8)  West;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty  (20),  Township  twelve 
(12)  South,  Range  eight  (8)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Section  eight  (8),  Township  thirteen  (13)  South,  Range  eight ' 
(8)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-one  (31), 
Township  fourteen  (14)  South,  Range  eight  (8)  West;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-one  (31),  Township  fifteen  (15) 
South,  Range  eight  (8)  West ;  thence  easterly  along  the  Third  (3rd) 
Standard  Parallel  South  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  five 
(S),  Township  sixteen  (16)  South,  Range  eight  (8)  West;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said 
township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty- 
three  (23),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  Township  seventeen  (17)  South,  Range 
eight  (8)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
thirty-three  (33),  Township  seventeen  (17)  South,  Range  nine  (9) 
West ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said 
township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  eighteen 
(18),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  one 
(i).  Township  seventeen  (17)  South,  Range  ten  (10)  West;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  Township  sixteen  (16)  South, 
Range  ten  (10)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  oomer 
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of  Section  twelve  (12),  Township  sixteen  (16)  South,  Range  eleven 
(11)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  four  (4), 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  westerly  along  the  Third  (3rd)  Standard  Parallel 
South  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  Township 
seventeen  (17)  South,  Range  eleven  (11)  West;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  Township  seven- 
teen (17)  South,  Range  twelve  (12)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
'westerly  to  the  eastem  boundary  of  the  Fort  Bayard  Military  Reserva- 
tion; thence  northerly,  westerly  and  southerly  along  the  boundary  of 
said  Military  Reservation  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Lot  four  (4), 
Section  twenty-two  {22)^  Township  seventeen  (17)  South,  Range 
thirteen  (13)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of 
Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  Township  seven- 
teen (17)  South,  Range  fourteen  (14)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  six  (6),  Township  seventeen  (17)  South,  Range  fif- 
teen (15)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion twenty-five  (25),  Township  sixteen  (16)  South,  Range  sixteen 
(16)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  corner 
of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Sec- 
tion six  (6),  said  township;  thence  northerly,  allowing  for  the  proper 
offset  on  the  Third  (3rd)  Standard  Parallel  South,  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Township  fifteen  (15)  South,  Range  sixteen  (16) 
West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  fifteen 
(15)  South,  Range  nineteen  (19)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  boundary 
line  between  New  Mexico  and  Arizona;  thence  northerly  along  said 
boundary  line  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Township  five  (5)  South, 
Range  twenty-one  (21)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
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of  Township  five  (5)  South,  Range  sixteen  (16)  West,  the  place  of 
beginning;  such  of  the  above-named  corners  as  have  not  been  estab- 
lished by  the  official  surveys  being  intended  to  be  located  at  the  points 
where  such  comers  would  fall  in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the  direc- 
tions indicated  without  allowing  for  any  irr^;ularities  which  may 
occur  in  actually  extending  the  surveys ; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired:  Provided,  that  this 
exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with 
the  law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Wamii^  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

This  reservation  shall  be  known  hereafter  as  the  Gila  Forest  Reserve. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  21st  day  of  July  in 
[seal.]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

Alvey  a.  Adee, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


By  the  President  oi^  the  United  States  ov  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  the  Piyson  Forest  Reserve,  in  the  State  of  Utah,  was 
established  by  proclamation  dated  August  third,  nineteen  hundred  and 
one,  under  and  by  virtue  of  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  en- 
titled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes'*, 
which  provides,  "That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from 
time  to  time,  set  apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having 
public  land  bearing  forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or 
in  part  covered  with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial 
value  or  not,  as  public  reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public 
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proclamation,  declare  the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the 
limits  thereof" ; 

And  whereas,  it  is  further  provided  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled,  "An 
act  making  appropriations  tor  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  and  for  other  purposes",  that  "the  President  is  hereby 
authorized  at  any  time  to  modify  any  Executive  order  that  has  been 
or  may  hereafter  be  made  establishing  any  forest  reserve,  and  by 
such  modification  may  reduce  the  area  or  change  the  boundary  lines 
of  such  reserve,  or  may  vacate  altogether  any  order  creating  such 
reserve",  under  which  provision  the  boundary  lines  of  the  said  forest 
reserve  were  changed  and  the  area  thereof  enlarged  by  proclamation 
dated  November  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  three; 

And  whereas,  it  appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by 
further  adding  to  the  said  forest  reserve  certain  lands  l)dng  and  being 
situate  in  the  State  of  Utah,  which  are  in  part  covered  with  timber ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  aforesaid  Act  of 
Congress,  approved  June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 
do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim  that  the  aforesaid  Payson  Forest 
Reserve  is  hereby  further  enlarged  to  include  the  said  additional  lands, 
and  that  the  boundaries  of  the  reserve  are,  accordingly,  changed  to 
read  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  Township 
ten  (10)  South,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township  ten  (10)  South,  Range 
three  (3)  East;  thence  southerly,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on 
the  Second  (2nd)  Standard  Parallel  South,  to  the  south-east  corner 
of  Section  nine  (9),  Township  twelve  (12)  South,  Range  three  (3) 
East ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said 
township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen 
(18),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of 
Township  thirteen  (13)  South,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  township;  thence  northerly 
to  the  south-cast  comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  Township  twelve 
(12)  South,  Range  one  (i)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-east 
quarter  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  the  north-west 
quarter  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
the  north-east  quarter  of  the  south-west  quarter  o^  Section  sixteen 
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(16),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
north-east  quarter  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  ^ 
north-west  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  Township  eleven  (11)  South, 
Range  one  (i)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Township  ten  (10)  South,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  corner  of  Section  nineteen  (i9)»  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the 
nottfa-west  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township,  the  place  of  be- 
ginning; 

And  further  beginning  at  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  eight 
(8),  Township  thirteen  (13)  South,  Range  two  (2)  East,  Salt  Lake 
Meridian,  Utah;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Sec- 
tion sixteen  (16),  said  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-e^t  cor- 
ner of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter 
of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section 
twenty-eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-seven  i2f;),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-west 
quarter  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
cast  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Township 
fourteen  (14)  South,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  three  (3), 
Township  fifteen  (15)  South,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section 
thirty-four  (34),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  Township  fifteen  (15)  South,  Range 
one  (i)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
twenty-seven  {27),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  qustrter  of  "Section  five 
(5),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
north-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion thirty-six  (36),  Township  fourteen  (14)  South,  Range  one  (i) 
East ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter 
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of  the  north-cast  qtiarter  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  thirteen 
(13)  South,  Range  one  (i)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of 
Section  twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  Township  thirteen  (13)  South,  Range 
two  (2)  East,  the  place  of  beginning; 

Such  of  the  above-earned  comers  as  have  not  been  established  by 
the  official  surveys  being  intended  to  be  located  at  the  points  where 
such  comers  would  fall  in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the  directions  in- 
dicated without  allowing  for  any  irregularities  which  may  occur  in 
actually  extending  the  surveys ; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  that  this 
exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  21st  day  of  July  in 
[seal*]     the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President: 

Alvey  a.  Adee, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

By  the  PkESTOENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  en- 
titled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes", 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bear- 
ing forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered 
with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as 
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public  reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation, 
declare  the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  within 
the  limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and 
it  appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart 
and  reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota  and  par- 
ticularly described  as  follows : 

In  Township  sixteen  (16)  North,  Range  two  (2)  East,  the  south- 
west quarter  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  two  (2),  the  south 
half  of  the  south-east  quarter  and  the  west  half  of  Section  three  (3), 
Sections  four  (4)  and  five  (s),  the  east  half  of  the  north-west  quarter, 
the  east  half  of  the  south-west  quarter,  and  the  east  half  of  Section 
six  (6),  the  east  half  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  seven  (7), 
the  north  half  of  Section  eight  (8),. Sections  nine  (9)  and  ten  (lo), 
the  west  half  of  the  north-west  quarter  and  the  west  half  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  Section  eleven  (11),  the  west  half  of  the  north-east 
quarter,  the  west  half  of  the  south-east  quarter  and  the  west  half  of 
Section  fourteen  (14),  Section  fifteen  (15),  the  north  half  of  the 
north-west  quarter  and  the  cast  half  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  the  north 
half  of  Section  twenty-two  (22)  and  the  north-west  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion twenty-three  (23);  in  Township  seventeen  (17)  North,  Range 
two  (2)  East,  Sections  eighteen  (18)  and  nineteen  (19),  the  south- 
west quarter  of  the  south-east  quarter,  the  west  half  of  the  north-west 
quarter,  the  south-east  quarter  of  the  south-west  quarter  and  the  west 
half  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27),  Section 
twenty-eight  (28),  the  south  half  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  Sec- 
tions thirty  (30),  thirty-one  (31),  thirty-two  (32)  and  thirty-three 
(33) »  and  the  north-east  quarter  and  the  west  half  of  Section  thirty- 
four  (34) ; 

Also;  in  Township  sixteen  (16)  North,  Range  three  (3)  East,  Sec- 
tions one  (i),  two  (2)  and  three  (3),  the  east  half  of  the  north-west 
quarter,  the  east  half  of  the  south-west  quarter  and  the  east  half  of 
Section  ten  (10),  Sections  eleven  (11),  twelve  (12),  thirteen  (13) 
and  fourteen  (14),  the  east  half  of  the  north-west  quarter  and  the 
north-east  quarter  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  the  north  half  of  Section 
twenty-three  (23)  and  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-four 
(24)  ;  in  Township  seventeen  (17)  North,  Range  three  (3)  East,  the 
wt6t  half  of  the  south-east  quarter  and  the  south-west  quarter  of  Sec- 
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tion  twenty-five  (25)  and  the  west  half  of  the  north-east  quarter,  the 
west  half  of  the  south-east  quarter  and  the  west  half  of  Section  thirty- 
six  (36) ;  in  Township  sixteen  (16)  North,  Range  four  (4)  East,  the 
west  half  of  Sections  six  (6)  seven  (7)  and  dghteen  (18) ;  all  of  the 
Black  Hills  Meridian,  South  Dakota; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  l^al 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  OfBce,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired:  Provided,  that  this 
exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  .expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  set- 
tlement upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  the  Short  Pine 
Forest  Reserve. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  afiixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  22d  day  of  July, 
[seal.]    in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

By  the  President: 

Alvey  a.  Adee, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  The  Sierra  Forest  Reserve,  in  the  State  of  California,  was 
established  by  proclamation  dated  February  fourteenth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three,  under  and  by  virtue  of  section  twenty-four  of 
the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-one,  entitled,  "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes",  which  provides,  "That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set  apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or 
Territory  having  public  land  bearing  forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public 
lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether 
of  commercial  value  or  not,  as  public  reservations,  and  the  President 
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shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare  the  establishment  of  such  reserva* 
tions  and  the  limits  thereof" ; 

And  whereas,  the  boundary  lines  of  the  said  forest  reserve  were 
changed  and  enlarged  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  February 
seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  exclude  from 
the  Yosemite  National  Park»  California,  certain  lands  therein  described, 
and  to  attach  and  include  the  said  lands  in  the  Sierra  Forest  Reserve" ; 

And  whereas,  it  is  further  provided  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled,  "An 
act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  and  for  other  purposes",  that  "The  President  is  hereby 
authorized  at  any  time  to  modify  any  Executive  order  that  has  been 
or  may  hereafter  be  made  establishing  any  forest  reserve,  and  by  such 
modification  may  reduce  tlie  area  or  change  the  boundary  Unes  of  such 
reserve,  or  may  vacate  altogether  any  order  creating  such  reserve"; 
which  authority  to  change  the  boundary  lines  of  forest  reserves  by 
Executive  proclamation  was  extended,  by  the  aforesaid  act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  February  seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  to  the 
lands  thereby  included  in  and  made  a  part  of  the  Sierra  Forest  Re- 
serve; 

And  whereas,  it  appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by 
including  wilhin  the  said  forest  reserve  certain  additional  lands  in 
the  State  of  California  which  are  in  part  covered  with  timber; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  aforesaid  acts  of 
Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim  that  the  boundary  lines 
of  the  said  Sierra  Forest  Reserve  are  hereby  further  changed  so  as 
to  read  as  follows : 

Banning  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Township  two  (2)  North, 
Range  nineteen  (19)  East,  Mount  Diablo  Base  and  Meridian,  Cali- 
fornia; thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirteen 
(13),  Township  one  (i)  North,  Range  eighteen  (18)  East;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Sec- 
tion two  (2),  Township  one  (i)  North,  Range  seventeen  (17)  East; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section; 
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thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-three 
(23),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of 
Section  twenty-s'even  (27),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
corner  of.  Section  thirty-one  (31),  said  township;  thence  southerly, 
allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Base  Line,  to  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  seven  (7),  Township 
one  (i)  South,  Range  seventeen  (17)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  township  line, 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  ten  (10),  Township  two  (2) 
South,  Range  seventeen  (17)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-one  (31),  Township  three 
(3)  South,  Range  eighteen  (18)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section 
thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said 
section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion twenty-five  (25),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-west  corner  of  Township  four  (4)  South,  Range 
nineteen  (19)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Town- 
ship five  (5)  South,  Range  twenty  (20)  East;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-west  corner  of  Township  six  (6)  South,  Range  twenty- 
one  (21)  East;  thence  easterly* to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section 
six  (6),  Township  seven  (7)  South,  Range  twenty-one  (21)  East; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  town- 
ship; thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  twenty- 
five  (25),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
six  (6),  Township  eight  (8)  South,  Range  twenty-two  (22)  East; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said 
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township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-cast  corner  of  said  township ; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  nine  (9)  South, 
Range  twenty-three  (23)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to 
the  south-east  corner. of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  township ;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  ten  (10)  South,  Range 
twenty-four  (24)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
four  (4),  Township  eleven  (11)  South,  Range  twenty-five  (25)  East; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;* thence  southerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  Township  twelve 
(12)  South,  Range  twenty-five  (25)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Township  twelve  (12)  South, 
Range  twenty-six  (26)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner 
of  Section  five  (5),  Township  thirteen  (13)  South,  Range  twenty- 
six  (26)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
sixteen  (16),  said  Township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-cast  cor- 
ner of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said 
section;  thence  westerly  to  the  soufli-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section 
twenty-five  (25),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  said  township;  thence  easterly  along  the  tpwnship  line  to 
its  intersection  with  the  westem  boundary  of  the  General  Grant 
National  Park ;  thence  in  a  northerly,  easterly,  southerly  and  westerly 
direction  along  the  boundary  of  said  park  to  its  intersection  with 
Ac  range  line  between  Ranges  twenty-seven  (27)  and  twenty-eight 
(28)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Township 
fourteen  (14)  South,  Range  twenty-eight  (28)  East;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  Township  fifteen  (15) 
South,  Range  twenty-eight  (28)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
fifteen  (15),  Township  sixteen  (16)  South,  Range  twenty-eight  (28) 
East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  along 
the  sediCHi  lines  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  westem  boundary 
of  the'  Sequoia  National  Park ;  thence,  in  a  northerly,  easterly,  south- 
erly, easterly,  southerly  and  westerly  direction  along  the  boundary  of 
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said  park  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  nineteen  (19)  South, 
Range  thirty  (30)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner 
of  Township  twenty  (20)  South,  Rapge  twenty-nine  (29)  East;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  twenty-one  (21)  South, 
Range  thirty  (30)  East;  thence  southerly  along  the  range  line  to  its 
intersection  witfi  the  northern  bpundaryof  the  Tule  River  Indian 
Reservation ;  thence,  in  a  general  north-easterly,  southerly  and  westerly 
direction  along  the  boundary  of  said  reservation  to  its  intersection  with 
the  range  line  between  Ranges  twenty-nine  (29)  and  thirty  (30) 
East;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  twenty- 
four  (24)  South,  Range  thirty  (30)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Township  twenty-five  (25)  South,  Range  thirty-one  (31)  East;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Township  twenty-six  (26)  South, 
Range  thirty  (30)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  said  township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Town- 
ship twenty-eight  (28)  South,  Range  thirty  (30)  East;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-west  corner  of  Township  twenty-nine  (29)  South, 
Range  thirty-one  (31)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  said  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion thirty-six  (36),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Township 
twenty-nine  (29)  South,  Range  thirty-two  (32)  East;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Township  twenty-nine  (29)  South,  Range  thirty- 
three  (33)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section 
thirty-four  (34),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty- four  (24),  Township  twenty^ 
nine  (29)  South,  Range  thirty-three  and  one-half  (33j4)  East;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  Township 
twenty-nine  (29)  South,  Range  thirty-four  (34)  East;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  Township  twenty-eight  (28)  South, 
Range  thirty-seven  (37)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  cor- 
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ner  of  Township  twenty-five  (25)  South,  Range  thirty-seven  (37) 
East;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Township  twenty- 
four  (24)  South,  Range  thirty-seven  (37)  East;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
cast  comer  of  Township  twenty-three  (23)  South,  Range  thirty-seven 
(37)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Township 
twenty-one  (21)  South,  Range  thirty-seven  (37)  East;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  Township 
twenty  (20)  South,  Range  thirty-seven  (37)  East;  thence  northerly 
to  the  nordi-east  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  township;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section 
thirty-six  (36),  Township,  nineteen  (19)  South,  Range  thirty-six 
(36)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section  four- 
teen (14),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  Township  eighteen  (18) 
South,  Range  thirty-six  (36)  East;  thence  eafeterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  northerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  Section  twelve 
(12),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
thirty-five  (35),  Township  seventeen  (17)  South,  Range  thirty-six 
(36)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  said  section;  thence* northerly  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  two  (2),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-six  (36), 
Township  sixteen  (16)  South,  Range  thirty-five  (35)  East;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  fifteen  (15)  South,  Range 
thirty-five  (35)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section 
eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  Township  fourteen  (14)  South,  Range  thirty-four  (34)  East; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35), 
Township  thirteen  (13)  South,  Range  thirty- four  (34)  East;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion thirty-four  (34),  said  town^hip;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
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west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  south-east  quartef  of  Section 
twenty-seven  {27) ^  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  west  lot  one  (i)  in  Section  two  (2),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  lot;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  west  half  of  east  lot  six 
(6)  in  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion thirty-four  (34),  Township  twelve  (12)  South,  Range  thirty- 
four  (34)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  sec- 
tion ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter 
'of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
twenty-eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
corner  of  Section  five  (5),  Township  eleven  (11)  South,  Range  thirty- 
four  (34)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion thirty-six  (36),  Township  ten  (10)  South,  Range  thirty-three 
(33)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  township;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  Township  nine 
(9)  South,  Range  thirty-three  (33)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  Section  two  (2),  said  township;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township 
eight  (8)  South*  Range  thirty-three  (33)  East;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said 
township;  thence  northerly ^to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  seven 
(7),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of 
Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
corner  of  Township  eight  (8)  South,  Range  thirty-two  (32)  East; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-six  (36), 
Township  seven  (7)  South,  Range  thirty-two  (32)  East;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  town- 
ship; thence  westerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  nineteen 
(19),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirteen 
(13),  Township  seven  (7)  South,  Range  thirty-one  (31)  East;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  town- 
ship; thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  three  (3), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
thirty-two   {32),  Township  six    (6)    South,  Range  thirty-one   (31) 
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East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  eighteen 
(18),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said 
section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  nineteen 
(19),  Township  five  (5)  South,  Range  thirty-one  (31)  East;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
four  (34),  Township  four  (4)  South,  Range  thirty-one  (31)  East; 
thence  northerly  to  tiie  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  tb  the  north-west  corner  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  five  (5), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
five  (S)f  Township  four  (4)  South,  Range  thirty  (30)  East;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-one  (31),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty- 
six  (36),  Township  four  (4)  South,  Range  twenty-nine  (29)  East; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-seven  {27) y  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-one  (21), 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  seventeen 
(17),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Sec- 
tion seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner 
of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  town- 
ship; thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-six 
(36),  Township  three  (3)  South,  Range  twenty-eight  (28)  East; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  two  (2)  South,  Range  twenty- 
eight  (28)  East;  thencfe  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty 
(30),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of 
Section  eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township 
one  (i)  South,  Range  twenty-six  (26)  East;  thence  northerly,  allow- ' 
ing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Base  Line,  to  tlfe  north-east  comer  of 
Section  seventeen  (17),  Township  one  (i)  North,  Range  twenty-six 
(26)  East;  thence  westerly  to  tht  north-west  corner  of  said  section; 
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thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  six  (6) ,  said  town- 
ship; thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Township  two  (2) 
North,  Range  twenty-five  (25)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
cast  corner  of  Township  two  (2)  North,  Range  twenty-four  (24)  East; 
thence  westerly  along  the  township  line  to  its  intersection  with  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park;  thence  in  a  general 
southeasterly,  southwesterly,  westerly  and  northwesterly  direction  along 
the  boundary  of  said  park  to  its  intersection  with  the  township  line 
between  Townships  two  (2)  and  three  (3)  North;  thence  westerly 
to  the  north-west  corner  of  Township  two  (2)  North,  Range  nineteen 
(19)  East,  the  place  of  beginning;  such  of  the  above-named  corners 
as  have  not  been  established  by  the  official  surveys  being  intended  to 
be  located  at  the  points  where  such  corners  would  fall  in  projecting 
the  surveys  in  the  directions  indicated  without  allowing  for  any  ir- 
regularities which  may  occur  in  actually  extending  the  surveys ; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has  been 
made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to  make 
entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  that  this  exception 
shall  not  continue  t6  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land  unless  the 
entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the  law  under 
which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  2Sth  day  of  July, 
[seal.]     in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President: 

Alvey  a.  AdeE, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
\ 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  en- 
titled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes/' 
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"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bear- 
ing forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered 
with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as 
public  reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation, 
declare  the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof" ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  within  the 
limits  hereinafter  described,,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart  and 
reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  within  the 
boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows: 

Banning  at  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26), 
Township  twenty-four  (24)  South,  Range  thirty-three  (33)  West, 
Sixth  (6th)  Principal  Meridian,  Kansas;  thence  southerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  Township  twenty-five  (25) 
South,  Range  thirty-three  (33)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
cast  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-cast  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  fourteen 
(14),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty- 
two  (22),  said  township-;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of 
said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  thirty- 
tfiree  (33),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Section  five  (5),  Township  twenty-six  (26)  South,  Range  thirty- 
three  (33)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section 
seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
six  (36),  Township  twenty-six  (26)  South,  Range  thirty-four  (34) 
West ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township  twenty-seven 
(27)  South,  Range  thirty-three  (33)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  corner  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  Township  twenty-seven 
(27)  South,  Range  thirty-four  (34)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township  twenty-seven  (27)  South,  Range 
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thirty-six  (36)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
two  (3i2),  Township  twenty-six  (26)  South,  I^ange  thirty-six  (36) 
West ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  eighteen  (18), 
Township  twenty-six  (26)  South,  Range  thirty-five  (35)  West;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion one  (i),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
thirty-two  (32),  Township  twenty-five  (25)  South,  Range  thirty-four 
(34)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  said  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  Township  twenty-four  (24)  South,  Range 
thirty-three  (33)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28), 
said  township,  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
twenty-six  (26),  said  township,  the  place  of  banning; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legfal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired:  Provided,  that  this 
exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
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unless  the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  the  Garden 
City  Forest  Reserve. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
DoNJS  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  2Sth  day  of  July, 
[seal.]     in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

Alvey  a.  Adee, 

^  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


By  the  President  o?  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  on  June  7,  1905,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  directed 
the  Gnnmissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  cause  to  be  selected,  by  the 
Uintah  Allotment  Commission,  one  or  more  tracts  of  land,  suitable  for 
townsite  purposes,  in  the  Uintah  Indian  Reservation  Lands,  State  of 
Utah,  to  the  end  that  the  same  might  be  reserved  under  the  provisions 
of  cection  2380  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States ; 

And  whereas,  on  July  6,  1905,  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  reported  that  said  commission  had  selected,  as  suitable  for 
townsite  purposes  and  as  natural  and  prospective  centers  of  population, 
certain  described  lands  which  he  recommended  be  reserved  under  the 
provisions  of  said  section  2380 ; 

And  whereas,  on  July  7  and  27,  1905,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior approved  said  selection  and  recommendation  so  far  as  it  related  to 
the  following  described  lands  in  the  Uintah  land  district,  Utah,  and  has 
requested  that  they  be  reserved  for  townsites  to  be  creiated  under 
existing  statute,  to-wit: 

Lots  four,  six  and  seven,  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  north-east 
quarter,  the  south  half  of  the  north-west  quarter,  the  south-west  quarter, 
and  the  west  half  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  section  twenty-five,  lot 
two,  the  south-east  quarter  of  the  north-east  quarter,  and  the  east  half 
of  the  south-east  quarter  of  section  twenty-six,  in  township  three  south 
of  range  two  west  of  the  Uintah  special  meridian ; 

Also  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  section  thirty- 
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six,  in  township  three  south  of  range  five  west,  the  north  half,  and  the 
north  half  of  the  south  half  of  section  one,  the  east  half  of  the  north- 
east quarter,  and  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  south-east  quarter  of 
section  two,  in  township  four  south  of  range  five  west  of  the  Uintah 
special  meridian. 

And  also  the  south  half  of  the  north-east  quarter,  the  south-east  quar- 
ter, and  the  south-east  quarter  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  section  seven, 
and  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  section  eighteen, 
in  township  three  south  of  range  two  east  of  the  Uintah  special  me- 
ridian ; ' 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevki^t,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  2380  and  2381 
of  tht  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  declare  and 
make  known  that  said  lands  are  hereby  reserved  as  townsites,  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  United  States  under  the  terms  of  the  statutes  ap- 
plicable thereto. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  31st  day  of  July 
[seal.]     in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

AivVEY  A.  Adee, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


By  the*  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  was  declared  in  my  proclamation  of  July  14,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1905,  prescribed  the  manner  in  which  certain  lands  with- 
in the  Uintah  Indian  Reservation  should  be  opened  to  settlement  and 
entry  under  the  homestead  and  townsite  laws  of  the  United  States, 
among  other  things  as  follows : 

Commencing  on  Monday,  August  28,  1905,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  the 
applications  of  those  drawing  numbers  i  to  50,  inclusive,  must  be 
presented  at  the  land  office  in  the  town  of  Vernal,  Utah,  in  the  land 
district  in  which  said  lands  are  situated,  and  will  be  considered  in  their 
numencal  order  during  the  first  day,  and  the  applications  of  those 
drawing  numbers  51  to  100,  inclusive,  must  be  presented  and  will  be 
considered  in  their  numerical  order  during  the  second  day,  and  so  on 
at  that  rate  until  all  of  said  lands  subject  to  entry  under  the  homestead 
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law,  and  desired  thereunder,  have  been  ordered.  If  any  applicant  fails 
to  appear  and  present  his  application  for  entry  when  the  number  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  drawing  is  reached,  his  right  to  enter  will  be  passed 
until  after  the  other  applications  assigned  for  that  day  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  when  he  will  be  given  another  opportunity  to  make  entry, 
failing  in  which  he  will  be  deemed  to  have  abandoned  his  right  to  make 
entry  under  such  drawing. 

And,  whereas,  there  now  appear  to  be  ample  reasons  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  said  provision ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodora  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  said  act  of 
Congress,  and  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  provision  of  said 
proclamation  above  quoted,  do  hereby  declare  and  direct  that  said  pro- 
vision be  modified  to  read  as  follows : 

Commencing  on  Monday,  August  28,  1905,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  the 
applications  of  those  drawing  numbers  i  to  in,  inclusive,  must  be 
presented  at  the  land  office  in  the  town  of  Vernal,  Utah,  in  the  land 
district  in  which  said  lands  are  situated,  and  will  be  considered  in  their 
numerical  order  during  the  first  day,  and  the  applications  of  those 
drawing  numbers  112  to  222,  inclusive,  must  be  presented  and  will  be 
considered  in  their  numerical  order  during  the  second  day,  and  so  on 
at  that  rate  until  all  of  said  lands  subject  to  entry  under  the  home- 
stead law,  and  desired  thereunder,  have  been  entered.  If  any  applicant 
fails  to  appear  and  present  his  application  for  entry  when  the  number 
assigned  to  him  by  the  drawing  is  reached,  his  right  to  enter  will  be 
passed  until  after  the  other  applications  assigned  for  that  day  have 
been  disposed  of,  when  he  will  be  given  another  opportunity  to  make 
entry,  failing  in  which  he  will  be  deemed  to  have  abandoned  his  right 
to  make  entry  under  such  drawing. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  2d  day  of  August, 
[s£AL.]     in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

Alvey  a.  Adee, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
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By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
1905,  entitled,  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and 
contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  and  for  fulfilling  treaty 
stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  and  for  other  purposes,"  that  "Be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  Uintah  Indian  Reservation,  the  President  is 
hereby  authorized  to  set  apart  and  reserve  any  reservoir  site  or  other 
lands  necessary  to  conserve  the  water  supply  for  the  Indians  or  for 
general  agricultural  development,  and  may  confirm  such  rights  and 
water  thefeon  as  have  already  accrued"; 

And  whereas,  it  is  considered  necessary  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
act  referred  to  that  certain  lands  in  the  Uintah  Indian  Reservation  be 
withdrawn  for  the  purposes  indicated ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  aforesaid  act  of 
Congress,  approved  March  third,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  do  hereby 
make  known  and  proclaim  that  certain  lands  in  the  Uintah  Indian 
Reservation  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  disposal,  for  reservoir  site- 
necessary  to  conserve  the  water  supply  for  the  Indians,  or  for  general 
agricultural  development,  the  following  described  lands : 

AGRICULTURAL : 

All  Sections  thirty-two  (32),  thirty-three  (33)  and  thirty-four  (34), 
Township  one  (i)  South,  Range  five  (5)  West;  all  Sections  two  (2), 
three  (3),  four  (4),  ten  (10),  eleven  (11),  twelve  (12),  thirteen  (i3)» 
fourteen  (14),  fifteen  (15),  south  half  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  south- 
west quarter  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  and  all  Sections  eighteen  (18) 
to  thirty-six  (36),  inclusive.  Township  two  (2)  South,  Range  one 
(i)  West;  south  half  of  nofth-east  quarter,  south  half  of  north-west 
quarter,  south-west  quarter  and*  south-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty- 
five  (25),  south  half  of  north-east  quarter,  south  half  of  north-west 
quarter,  south-west  quarter  and  south-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty- 
six  (26),  north-east  quarter,  north-west  quarter,  north  half  of  south- 
west quarter  and  north  helf  of  south-east  quarter  of  Section  thirty-five 
(35),  and  all  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  two  (2)  South, 
Range  three  (3)  West;  all  Sections  three  (3)  to  eleven  (11),  inclusive, 
all  Sections  fourteen  (14)  to  thirty-two  (32),  inclusive,  and  west  half 
of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  two  (2)  South,  Range  four 
(4)  West ;  all  Sections  one  (i),  two  (2),  three  (3),  four  (4),  nine  (9), 
ten  (10),  eleven  (11),  and  north  half  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  Town- 
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ship  two  (2)  South,  Range  five  (5)  West;  south  half  of  north-east 
quarter,  north-west  quarter,  south-east  quarter,  south-west  quarter  of 
Section  three  (3),  all  Sections  four  (4),  five  (5),  six  (6),  seven  (7), 
eight  (8),  and  west  half  of  Section  nine  (9),  Township  three  (3) 
South,  Range  one  (i)  West;  all  Sections  one  (i),  two  (2),  three  (3), 
four  (4),  and  five  (5),  east  half  of  north-cast  quarter,  south  half  of 
south-east  quarter,  and  south-west  quarter  of  Section  six  (6),  north 
half  of  Section  seven  (7),  north  half  of  Section  eight  (8),  all  Sections 
nine  (9),  ten  (10),  eleven  (11),  and  twelve  (12),  Township  three  (3) 
South,  Range  two  (2)  West;  south  half  of  Section  one  (i)  and  all 
Section  eighteen  (18),  Township  three  (3)  South,  Range  three  (3) 
West;  all  Sections  three  (3),  four  (4),  five  (5),  six  (6),  seven  (7), 
eight  (8),  nine  (9),  ten  (10),  Sections  thirteen  (13)  to  twenty-three 
(23),  inclusive.  Township  three  (3)  South,  Range  four  (4)  West; 
west  half  of  north-cast  quarter,  north-west  quarter,  west  half  of  south- 
east quarter,  south-west  quarter  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  and  all 
Sections  eighteen  (18)  and  nineteen  (19),  Township  two  (2)  South, 
Range  one  (i)  East;  south-east  quarter,  south  half  of  south-west 
quarter  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  south-east  quarter  and  south  half 
of  south-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  and  all  Sections 
twenty-five  (25),  twenty-six  (26)  and  thirty-six  (36),  Township 
three  (3)  South,  Range  one  (i)  East;  all  Sections  twenty-nine  (29), 
thirty-one  (31)  and  thirty-two  (32),  south  half  of  Section  thirty  (30) 
and  west  half  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  three  (3)  South, 
Range  two  (2)  East ;  all  Sections  four  (4),  five  (5)  and  nine  (9),  west 
half  of  Section  ten  (10),  all  Section  fifteen  (15),  east  half  of  Section 
sixteen  (16),  north  half  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  north-west 
quarter,  south-west  quarter  and  south-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty- 
three  (23),  north-west  quarter  of  Section  twenty-five  (25)  and  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  Township  four  (4)  South, 
Range  two  (2)  east;  all  Sections  twenty-five  (25),  twenty-six  (26), 
twenty-seven  (27),  twenty-eight  (28),  South  half  of  Section  twenty- 
nine  (29),  south  half  of  Section  thirty  (30),  and  all  Sections  thirty- 
one  (31)  to  thirty-six  (36),  inclusive.  Township  two  (2)  South 
Range  two  (2)  West;  all  Uintah  Special  Meridian. 

RESERVOIR :  \ 

All  Section  eighteen  (18),  Township  two  (2)  North,  Range  five  (5) 
West;  west  half  of  north-west  quarter,  and  north-west  quarter  of  south- 
west quarter  of  Section  six  (6),  east  half  of  Section  twelve  (12),  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  Township  two  (2)  North,  Range 
six  (6)  West;  east  half  of  Section  one  (i).  Township  two  (2)  North, 
Range  seven  (7)  West;  south-west  quarter  of  Section  thirty-one  (31), 
Township  three  (3)  North,  Range  six  (6)  West;  all  of  Township  two 
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(2)  South,  Range  eleven  (ii)  West;  all  of  Township  three  (3)  South, 
Range  eleven  (11)  West;  all  of  Township  four  (4)  South,  Range 
eleven  (11)  West;  all  of  township  two  (2)  South,  Range  twelve 
(12)  West;  all  of  Township  three  (3)  South,  Range  twelve  (12) 
West;  all  of  Township  four  (4)  South,  Range  twelve  (12)  West; 
north-east  quarter,  east  half  of  north-west  quarter,  east  half  of  south- 
west quarter,  north  half  of  south-east  quarter  and  south-east  quarter 
of  south-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  Lots  three  (3)  and 
four  (4),  Section  twenty-two  {22),  Lots  one  (i)  and  two  (2)  of 
Section  twenty-seven  (27),  east  half  of  north-east  quarter,  south-west 
quarter  of  north-east  quarter,  and  east  half  of  north-west  quarter  of 
Section  twenty-eight  (28),  Township  two  (2)  South,  Range  one  (i) 
East ;  all  Uintah  Special  Meridian. 

Warning  is  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settlement 
upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  Proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  3d  day  of  August, 
[seal.]     in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

Alvey  a.  Adee, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  has  been  determined  that  only  that  portion  of  the  lands 
reserved  by  my  proclamation  of  August  3,  1905,  hereinafter  described, 
situated  in  the  Uintah  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Utah,  is 
required  for  reservoir  sites  and  to  conserve  and  protect  the  wafer  sup- 
ply, for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March 
3»  1905  (33  Stat,  1070),  to-wit: 

All  of  sections  eighteen  (18),  nineteen  (19),  twenty-nine  (29),  thirty 
(30),  thirty-one  (31),  and  thirty-two  (32),  in  Township  two  (2) 
South,  Range  eleven  (11)  West;  all  of  Township  three  (3)  South, 
Range  eleven  (11)  West;  all  of  sections  one  (i),  to  and  including 
section  twenty-four  (24),  and  all  of  sections  twenty-six,  to  and  includ- 
ing section  thirty-two  (32)  in  Township  four  (4)  South,  Range  eleven 
(11)  West;  all  of  sections  one  (i),  two  (2),  three  (3),  ten  (10), 
eleven  (11),  twelve  (12),  thirteen  (13),  fourteen  (14),  fifteen  (15), 
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twenty-two  (22),  twenty-three  (23),  twenty-four  (24),  twenty-five 
(25),  twenty-six  (26),  twenty-seven  {27),  thirty-four  (34),  thirty-five 
(35),  and  thirty-six  (36),  in  Township  two  (2)  South,  Range  twelve 
(12)  West;  and  all  of  sections  one  (i),  two  (2),  and  twelve  (12), 
in  Township  three  (3)  South,  Range  twelve  (12)  West;  all  in  Uintah 
Special  Meridian. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  said  act,  do 
hereby  make  known  and  proclaim  that  all  lands  embraced  in  my  said 
proclamation  of  August  3,  1905,  saving  and  excepting  those  herein- 
before described,  are  hereby  excluded  and  withdrawn  from  the  effects 
of  said  proclamation  and  are  hereby  restored  to  the  status  they  occu- 
pied prior  to  their  reservation  for  said  purposes. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  fourteenth  day  of 
[seal.]    August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  five,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United^tates  the  one 
hundred  and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

Alvey  a.  Adee, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  believed  that  the  following  described  lands,  to- wit: 
Lots  three,  five,  and  eight,  of  section  twenty-five,  and  lot  one  of 
section  twenty-six,  in  township  three  south,  of  range  two  west  of  the 
Uintah  special  meridian;  and  also  the  southwest  quarter  of  southwest 
quarter  of  section  nineteen,  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  twenty- 
nine,  and  the  north  half  of  section  thirty,  in  township  three  south,  of 
range  one  west  of  the  Uintah  special  meridian,  in  the  State  of  Utah, 
situate  adjacent  to  other  lands  in  said  reservation  which  were  reserved 
by  my  proclamation  of  July  31,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1905,  are 
natural  and  prospective  centers  of  population : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  act  of 
Congress,  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and 
contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  and  for  fulfilling  the 
treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirty,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
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proved  March  3,  1905,  and  by  sections  2380  and  2381  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  declare  and  make  known  that 
the  lands  above  described  are  hereby  reserved  as  townsites,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  United  States  under  the  terms  of  the  Statutes  applicable 
thereto,  in  connection  with  other  lands  reserved  for  that  purpose  by 
my  said  proclamation  of  July  31,  1905. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 

seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed 
DoNJS  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  fourteenth  day  of 
[seal.]     August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 

and  five,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 

one  hundred  and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

AlvBy  a.  Adbe, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

By  THB  PRESmENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AmBRICA. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  en- 
titled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes," 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bearing 
forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with 
timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as  public 
reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare  the 
establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof* ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  within  the 
limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart  and 
reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  within  the 
boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows : 

Beginnii^  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  Town- 
ship two  (2)  South,  Range  eighty-two  (82)  West,  Sixth  (6th)  Prin- 
cipal  Meridian,  Colorado ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
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Section  ten  (10),  Township  two  (2)  South,  Range  eighty-one  (81) 
West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  three  (3), 
said  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  two 
(2),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  said  township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Township  three  (3)  South,  Range  eighty  (80)  West;  thence  easterly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Township  five  (5)  South,  Range  seventy-nine 
(79)  West;  thence  easterly  along  the  First  (ist)  Correction  Line 
South  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Township  six  i(6)  South,  Range 
seventy-nine  (79)  West;' thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Township  eight  (8)  South,  Range  eighty  (80)  West ;  thence  westerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  eight  (8)  South,  Range  eighty- 
one  (81)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township 
ten  (10)  South;  Range  eighty-two  (82)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  said  township;  thence  southerly,  allowing  for 
the  proper  offset  on  the  Second  (2nd)  Correction  Line  South,  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Township  twelve  (12)  South,  Range  eighty-three 
(83)  West;  thence  westerly  along  the  township  line  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Township  twelve  (12)  South,  Range  eighty-eight  (88) 
West ;  thence  northerly,  allowing  for  the  propef  offset  on  the  Second 
(2nd)  Correction  Line  South,  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  nine 
(9)  South,  Range  eighty-nine  (89)  West ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
cast  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  Township  nine  (9)  South,  Range 
eighty-seven  (87)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  nine  (9)  South, 
Range  eighty-six  (86)  West ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Section  four  (4),  Township  ten  (10)  South,  Range  eighty-six  (86) 
West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  ten  (10), 
Township  ten  (10)  South,  Range  eighty-five  (85)  West;  thence  south- 
erly to  tfie  south-east  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty  (20)  Town- 
ship ten  (10)  South,  Range  eighty-four  (84)  West;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township 
nine  (9)  South,  Range  eighty-five  (85)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  eleven  (ii)»  said  township;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  eight  (8)  South,  Range  eighty-six 
(86)  West ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty- 
four  (24),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
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Section  Twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  Section  two  (2),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  seven 
(7)  South,  Range  eighty-seven  (87)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  Section  one  (i),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  Township  six  (6)  South,  Range  eighty-six  (86) 
West;  thence  easterly  along  the  First  (ist)  Correction  Line  South  to 
the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  five  (5) 
South,  Range  eighty-three  (83)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  Township  five 
(S)  South,  Range  eighty-one  (81)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-six,  said  township ; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  one  (i),  said  town- 
ship; thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  said 
township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty- 
five  (25),  Township  four  (4)  South,  Range  eighty-two  (82)  West; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-seven  {2j)9 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  nineteen  (19), 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section 
nineteen  (19),  Township  three  (3)  South,  Rangp  eighty-two  (82) 
West;  thence  east^ly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15), 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section 
three  (3),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  thirty-two  (32),  Township  two  (2)  South,  Range  eighty-two 
(82)  West ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  seven- 
teen (17),  said  township,  the  place  of  beginning; 

Also,  all  Township  three  (3)  South,  Range  eighty- four  (84)  West; 

Such  of  the  above-named  corners  as  have  not  been  established  by 
the  official  surveys  being  intended  to  be  located  at  the  points  where 
such  comers  would  fall  in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the  directions  in- 
dicated without  allowing  for  any  irregularities  which  may  occur  in 
actually  extending  the  surveys ; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  LaxiA  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has  been 
made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to  naake 
entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  that  this  exception 
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shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land  unless  the 
entiyman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the  law  under 
which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  the  Holy  Cross 
Forest  Reserve. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  tfie 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
DoNK  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  25th  day  of  August, 
[seal.]     in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

FkANcis  B.  LooMis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


By  the  President  op  the  United  States  op  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  en- 
titled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes," 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bearing 
forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with 
timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as  public 
reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare 
the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Utah,  within  the  limits 
hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it  appears 
that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart  and  reserving 
said  lands  as  a  public  reservation; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevei^t,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart  as 
a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of  land 
lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Utah,  and  within  the  boundaries 
particularly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  Town- 
ship thirty-eight  (38)  South,  Range  thirteen  (13)  West,  Salt  Lake 
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Meridian,  Utah;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
thirty-two  (32),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner 
of  Township  thirty-nine  (39)  South,  Range  thirteen  (13)  West;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  township ;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township  forty  (40)  South, 
Range  thirteen  (13)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Township  forty  (40)  South,  Range  fourteen  (14) 
West ;  thence  westerly  along  the  Eighth  (8th)  Standard  Parallel  South, 
allowing  for  the  proper  offset,  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Township 
forty  (40)  South,  Range  sixteen  (16)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  boundary 
line  between  the  States  of  Nevada  and  Utah;  thence  northerly  along: 
said  state  botmdary  line  to  the  township  line  between  Townships  thirty- 
six  (36)  and  thirty-seven  (37)  South;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Township  thirty-seven  (37)  South,  Range  nineteen  (19) 
West;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen 
(^),  Township  thirty-seven  (37)  South,  Range  eighteen  (18)  West; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24), 
Township  thirty-seven  (37)  South,  Range  sixteen  (16)  West;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Township  thirty-seven  (37) 
South,  Range  fifteen  (15)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  Township  thirty-eight  (38)  South,  Range  fourteen  (14)  West; 
thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  eighteen  (18), 
Township  thirty-eight  (38)  South,  Range  thirteen  (13)  West;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  ss^id  town- 
ship, the  place  of  beginning;  such  of  the  above-named  comers  as 
have  not  been  established  by  the  official  surveys  being  intended  to  be 
located  at  the  points  where  such  comers  would  fall  in  projecting  the 
surveys  in  the  directions  indicated  without  allowing  for  any  irr^^- 
larities  which  may  occur  in  actually  extending  the  surveys; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which 
to  make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  that  this 
exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Waming  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  in  this  proclamation. 
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The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  the  Dixie  Forest 
Reserve. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  25th  day  of  Sep- 
[SEAL.]     tember,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  five,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 
one  hundred  and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President: 

Francis  B.  Loomis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State, 

By  the  President  o?  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  en- 
titled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes", 
**That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bear- 
ing forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered 
with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as 
public  reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation, 
declare  the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof" ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
within  the  limits  hereinafter  described  are  in  part  covered  with  timber, 
and  it  appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart 
and  reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and 
within  the  boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows: 

Banning  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township 
two  (2)  North,  Range  thirty-two  (32)  East,  New  Mexico  Principal 
Meridian,  New  Mexico;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-west  corner  of 
Section  one  (i),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said 
section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  seven 
(7),  Township  two  (2)  North,  Range  thirty-three  (33)  East;  thenot 
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easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  town- 
ship; thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  two 
(2),  Townsfiip  one  (i)  North,  Range  thirty-three  (33)  East;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  Township 
one  (i)  North,  Range  thirty-five  (35)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
corner  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  Township  one  (i)  North,  Range 
thirty-six  (36)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said 
section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-eight 
(28),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
said  section;  thence  easterly  along  the  section  lines  to  the  boundary 
line  between  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  the  State  of  Texas, 
as  it  now  exists  or  may  hereafter  be  established;  thence  southerly 
along  said  boundary  line  to  the  section  line  between  Sections  ten 
(10)  and  fifteen  (15),  Township  two  (2)  South,  Range  thirty-seven 
(37)  East,  New  Mexico  Principal  Meridian,  New  Mexico,  or  ex- 
tension thereof;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section 
eight  (8),  Township  two  (2)  South,  Range  thirty-six  (36)  East; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  Township  one  (i) 
South,  Range  thirty-five  (35)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  Township  one  (i)  South,  Range 
thirty-four  (34)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  three 
(3),  Township  one  (i)  South,  Range  thirty-ihree  (33)  East;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-east  corner  of  Township  one  (i)  North,  Range  thirty- 
two  (32)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
thirty-six  (36),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
corner  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  corner  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  north* 
erly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  nine   (9),  said  township; 
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thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  six  (6),  said 
^  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  township ; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-five  (35), 
Township  two  (2)  North,  Range  thirty-one  (31)  East;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12), 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  four  (4), 
Township  two  (2)  North,  Range  thirty-two  (32)  East;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section,  the  place  of  beginning ; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired:  Provided,  that  this 
exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  the  Portales 
Forest  Reserve. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  3d  day  of  October, 
[SBAL.]     in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President: 

EuHU  Root, 

Secretary  of  State, 


By  the  PREsroENT  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A   PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  the  Little  Belt  Mountains  Forest  Reserve,  in  the  State  of 
Montana,  was  established  by  proclamation  dated  August  sixteenth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  two,  under  and  by  virtue  of  section  twenty-four 
of  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-one,  entitled,  "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes",  which  provides,  "That  the  President  of  the  United 
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States  niayy  from  time  to  time,  set  apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or 
Territory  having  public  land  bearing  forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public 
lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether 
of  commercial  value  or  not,  as  public  reservations,  and  the  President 
shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare  the  establishment  of  such  reserva- 
tions and  the  limits  thereof" ; 

And  whereas,  it  is  further  provided  by  the  Act  qf  Congress,  ap- 
proved June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled,  "An 
act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  and  for  other  purposes",  that  "the  President  is  hereby 
authorized  at  any  time  to  modify  any  Executive  order  that  has  t)een 
or  may  hereafter  be  made  establishing  any  forest  reserve,  and  by  such 
modification  may  reduce  the  area  or  change  the  boundary  lines  of  such 
reserve,  or  may  vacate  altogether  any  order  creating  such  reserve" ; 

And  whereas,  it  appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by 
adding  to  the  said  forest  reserve  certain  lands,  within  the  State  of 
Montana,  which  are  in  part  covered  with  timber ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  aforesaid  act  of  Con- 
gress; approved  June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  do 
hereby  make  known  and  proclaim  that  the  aforesaid  Little  Belt  Moun- 
tains Forest  Reserve  is  hereby  enlarged  to  include  the  said  additional 
lands,  and  that  the  boundaries  of  the  reserve  are,  accordingly,  changed 
to  read  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Township  fifteen  (15)  Norths 
Range  ten  (10)  East,  Principal  Meridian,  Montana;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Township  fifteen  (15)  North,  Range 
eleven  (11)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
four  (4),  Township  fourteen  (14)  North,  Range  eleven  (11)  East; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-four  (34), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township 
thirteen  (13)  North,  Range  eleven  (11)  East;  thence  southerly,  al- 
lowing for  the  offset  on  the  Third  (3rd)  Standard  Parallel  North,  to 
the  south-west  corner  of  Township  twelve  (12)  North,  Range  twelve 

(12)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township 
eleven  (11)  North,  Range  thirteen  (13)  East;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  Township  ten  (10)  North,  Range  thirteen 

(13)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Township  ten 
(10)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Township  ten  (10)  North,  Range  nine  (9)  East;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Town- 
ship eleven  (11)  North,  Range  nine  (9)  East;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township;  thence  west- 
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eriy  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Township  twelve  (12)  North,  Range 
nine  (9)  East ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township 
twelve  (12)  North,  Range  eight  (8)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Township  thirteen  (13) 
North,  Range  eight  (8)  East ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to 
the  aoutfa-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  fifteen  (15)  North, 
Range  eight  (8)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Township  fifteen  (15)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  East,  the. place  of  be- 
ginning; 

And  further  b^inning  at  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  six  (6), 
Township  seven  (7)  North,  Range  eight  (8)  East,  Principal  Meridian, 
Montana;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
six  (36),  Township  eight  (8)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  East;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
six  (26),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  northerly,  allowing 
for  the  offset  on  the  Second  (2nd)  Standard  Parallel  North,  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  Township  nine  (9) 
North,  Range  seven  (7)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  said  town- 
ship; thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  seven  (7), 
Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range  eight  (8)  East;  thence  easterly  to 
die  north-east  comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township; 
tfience  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  nine 
(9)  North,  Range  nine  (9)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  tiiirteen 
(i3)»  Baid  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion dghteen  (18),  Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  East; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  seventeen  (17), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
soutii-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence 
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easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  two  (2),  Township  eight 
(8)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
corner  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  northerly 
of  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  said  town- 
ship; thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  five  (5), 
said  township;  thence  -westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
three  (3),  Township  eight  (8)  North,  Range  nine  (9)  East;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  eighteen  (18), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
thirteen  (13),  Township  eight  (8)  North,  Range  eight  (8)  East; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  three 
(3),  Township  seven  (7)  North,  Range  eight  (8)  East;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  corner  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township,  the  place  of 
beginning; 

Such  of  the  above-named  comers  as  have  not  been  established  by 
the  official  surveys  being  intended  to  be  located  at  the  points  where 
such  comers  would  fall  in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the  directions  in- 
dicated without  allowing  for  any  irr^ularities  which  may  occur  in 
actually  extending  the  surveys ; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  eifect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired:  Provided,  that  this 
exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entr)mian,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Waming  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  set- 
tlement upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

This  reservation  shall  be  known  hereafter  as  the  Little  Belt  Forest 
Reserve. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  3d  day  of  October, 
[seal.]     in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five. 
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and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President: 

EuHU  Root, 

Secretary  of  State. 


By  the  President  op  the  United  States  of  America. 

A   PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  the  Lake  Tahoe  Forest  Reserve,  in  the  State  of  California, 
was  established  by  proclamation  dated  April  thirteenth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine,  under  and  by  virtue  of  section  twenty-four  of 
the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-one,  entitled,  "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes",  which  provides,  "That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set  apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or 
Territory  having  public  land  bearing  forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public 
lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with  timber  or  underg^rowth,  whether 
of  commercial  value  or  not,  as  public  reservations,  and  the  President 
shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare  the  establishment  of  such  reserva- 
tions and  the  limits  thereof"; 

And  whereas,  it  is  further  provided  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved-June fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  nmety-seven,  entitled,  "An 
act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  and  for  other  purposes",  that  "the  President  is  hereby 
authorized  at  any  time  to  modify  any  Executive  order  that  has  been 
or  may  hereafter  be  made  establishing  any  forest  reserve,  and  by  such 
modification  may  reduce  the  area  or  change  the  boundary  lines  of  such 
reserve,  or  may  vacate  altogether  any  order  creating  such  reserve" ; 

And  whereas,  it  appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by 
including  within  the  said  forest  reserve  certain  additional  lands,  within 
the  States  of  California  and  Nevada,  which  are  in  part  covered  with 
timber; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  aforesaid  act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  do 
hereby  make  known  and  proclaim  that  the  boundary  lines  of  the  afore- 
said Lake  Tahoe  Forest  Reserve  are  hereby  so  changed  and  enlarged 
as  to  read  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  seventeen  (17) 
North,  Range  twelve  (12)  East,  Mount  Diablo  Base  and  Meridian, 
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California ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  seven- 
teen (17)  North,  Range  seventeen  (17)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  Township  seventeen  (17)  North, 
Range  eighteen  (18)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  four  (4),  said  township,  in  the  State  of  Nevada;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Township  eighteen  (18) 
North,  Range  eighteen  (18)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
corner  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion twenty-six  (26),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Section  twenty-seven  (27),  Township  eighteen  (18)  North,  Range 
nineteen  (19)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion thirty-four  (34),  Township  seventeen  (17)  North,  Range  nine- 
teen (19)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  sec- 
tion ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  east  lot  two  (2)  in  Section  six 
(6),  Township  sixteen  (16)  North,  Range  nineteen  (19)  East;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion tbirty-one  (31),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east 
corner  of  Township  fifteen  (15)  North,  Range  eighteen  (18)  East; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  one  (i),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  west- 
erly along  the  Third  (3rd)  Standard  Parallel  North  to  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  shore-line  of  Lake  Tahoe;  thence  in  a  general  north- 
westerly and  southerly  direction  along  said  shore-line  to  the  north-east 
corner  of  lot  six  (6)  in  Section  twenty-two  (22),  Township  thirteen 
(13)  North,  Range  seventeen  (17)  East,  Mount  Diablo  Base  and 
Meridian,  Califomia ;  thence  southeasterly  in  a  direct  line  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  lot  one  (i)  in  said  section;  thence  in  a  general  south- 
easterly direction  along  said  shore-line  to  the  point  where  it  is  inter- 
sected by  the  range  line  between  Ranges  seventeen  (17)  and  eighteen 
(18)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Township 
twelve  (12)  North,  Range  eighteen  (18)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  eleven  (ii),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence ' 
northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  lot  fourteen  (14)  in  Section 
three  (3),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  lot  three  (3)  in  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  said  lot ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section 
thirty-two  (32),  Township  thirteen  (13)  North,  Range  eighteen  (18) 
East;  thence  northerly  along  the  section  line  to  its  intersection  with 
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the  shore-line  of  Lake  Tahoe ;  thence  in  a  general  north-easterly  direc- 
tion along  said  shore-line  to  the  point  where  it  is  intersected  by  the 
boundary  line  between  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada;  thence  in  a 
general  south-easterly  direction  along  said  state-boundary  line  to  its 
intersection  with  the  township  line  between  Townships  twelve  (12) 
and  thirteen  (13)  Nortfi;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  six  (6),  Township  twelve  (12),  North,  Range  nineteen  (19) 
East,  Mount  Diablo  Base  and  Meridian,  Nevada;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  southerly  along 
the  section  lines  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  boundary  line 
between  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada;  thence  in  a  general 
southeasterly  direction  along  said  state-boundary  line  to  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  section  line  between  Sections  twenty-six  (26)  and  twenty- 
seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  Section  fifteen  (15),  Township  eleven  (11)  North,  Range 
nineteen  (19)  East,  Mount  Diablo  Base  and  Meridian,  California; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  town- 
ship; thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Township  eleven 
(11)  North,  Range  sixteen  (16)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Township  twelve  (12)  North,  Range  fifteen  (15)  East; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty- four  (34), 
said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  corner 
of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  Section  nine  (9),  Township  twelve  (12)  North,  Range  fourteen 
(14)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
nine  (29),  Township  thirteen  (13)  North,  Range  fourteen  (14)  East; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26), 
Township  thirteen  (13)  North,  Range  thirteen  (13)  East;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  corner  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township 
twelve  (12)  North,  Range  thirteen  (13)  East;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  Section  one  (i),  Township  twelve  (12)  North,  Range 
twelve  (12)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said 
section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Township  thirteen 
(13)  North,  Range  eleven  (11)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
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east  comer  oi  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  township;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to 
the  south-east  corner  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  Township  fourteen  (14)  North, 
Range  eleven  (11)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  twenty-seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twelve  (12),  Township  fifteen 
(15)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  sdd  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  township ;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty- four  (34),  Township 
sixteen  (16)  North,  Range  eleven  (11)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of 
Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
thirteen  (13),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Township  seventeen  (17)  North,  Range  twelve  (12)  East,  the 
place  of  beginning; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  an^  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has  been 
made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to  make 
entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired:  Provided,  that  this  excep- 
tion shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land  unless 
the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the  law 
under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

This  reservation  shall  be  known  hereafter  as  the  Tahoe  Forest 
Reserve. 
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In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 

seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  3d  day  of  October, 

[seal.]     in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 

and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred 

and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

Elihu  Root, 

Secretary  of  State. 


By  the  President  6f  the  United  States  of  America. 
A   PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  the  Lincoln  Forest  Reserve,  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  was  established  by  proclamation  dated  July  twenty-sixth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  two,  under  and  by  virtue  of  section  twenty-four  of 
the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-one,  entitled,  "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  which  provides,  "That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set  apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or 
Territory  having  public  land  bearing  forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public 
lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether 
of  commercial  value  or  not,  as  public  reservations,  and  the  President 
shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare  the  establishment  of  such  reserva- 
tions and  the  limits  thereof" ; 

And  whereas,  it  is  further  provided  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved 
June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled,  "An  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  that  "the  President  is  hereby  authorized  at 
any  time  to  modify  any  Executive  order  that  has  been  or  may  here- 
after be  made  establishing  any  forest  reserve,  and  by  such  modification 
may  reduce  the  area  or  change  the  boundary  lines  of  such  reserve,  or 
may  vacate  altogether  any  order  creating  such  reserve" ; 

And  whereas,  it  appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  pronx^ted  by 
releasing  and  excluding  certain  lands  from  the  said  forest  reserve,  and 
by  including  therein  certain  additional  lands,  in  the  Territory  of  New , 
Mexico,  which  are  in  part  covered  with  timber ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  aforesaid  act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  do 
hereby  make  known  and  proclaim  that  the  boundary  lines  of  the  afore- 
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said  Lincoln  Forest  Reserve  are  hereby  so  changed  as  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

Beginning  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  ten  (10)  South, 
Range  ten  (10)  East,  New  Mexico  Principal  Meridian,  New  Mexico; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35), 
Township  nine  (9)  South,  Range  ten  ( 10)  East ;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
3ectibn  twenty-four  (24),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Section  seven  (7),  Township  nine  (9)  South,  Range  eleven  (11) 
East;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  five 
(5),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
thirty-two  (32),  Township  eight  (8)  South,  Range  eleven  (11)  East; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  fractional  Town- 
ship eight  (8)  South,  Range  twelve  (12)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  Township  seven  (7)  South,  Range 
eleven  (11)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said 
section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to* the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  one  (i),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  fractional  Township  seven 
(7)  South,  Range  twelve  (12)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  seven  (7),  Township  seven  (7)  South,  Range 
thirteen  (13)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Township  seven  (7)  South,  Range  fourteen  (14)  East;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  fifteen 
(15),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
east 'comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  Township  seven  (7)  South, 
Range  fifteen  (15)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  seven-  ' 
teen  (17),  Township  seven  (7)  South,  Range  sixteen  (16)  East ;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  Township  seven  (7) 
South,  Range  seventeen  (17)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  nineteen   (19),  Township  seven   (7)   South, 
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Range  eighteen  (i8)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of 
Section  twenty-seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  Township  eight 
(8)  Sputfa,  Range  eighteen  (18)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north* 
west  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  Township  nine  (9)  South,  Rat^e 
eighteen  (18)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  twenty-seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of 
Section  thirty-one  (31),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Township  nine  (9)  South,  Range  seventeen  (17)  East; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  township;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Township  eight  (8)  South,  Range  fourteen  (14) 
East ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-four 
(24),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said 
township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-west 
quarter  of  Section  thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Township  nine  (9)  South,  Range  fourteen  (14) 
East ;  thence  easterly  along  the  township  line  to  the  western  boundary 
line  of  the  abandoned  Fort  Stanton  Military  Reservation ;  thence  in  a 
general  south-easterly  and  north-easterly  direction  along  the  boundary 
of  said  reservation  as  extended  by  Executive  order  dated  November 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  to  the  north-west  comer  of  lot  two  (2)  in 
Section  three  (3),  Township  ten  (10)  South,  Range  fifteen  (15)  East; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  township ;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  Township  eleven  (11)  South,  Range 
fifteen  (15)  East ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Township 
eleven  (11)  South,  Range  thirteen  (13)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  Township  ten  (10)  South,  Range 
ten  (10)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  said  township,  the  place  of  beginning ; 

And  further  beginning  at  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  thirteen 
(13)  South,  Range  eleven  (n)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
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east  comer  of  said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  Section  thirty- four  (34),  Township  thirteen  (13)  South,  Range  ten 
( 10)  East ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty- 
eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner 
of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section 
eight  (8) ,  said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of 
said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twen- 
ty-nine (29),  Township  twelve  (12)  South,  Range  ten  (10)  East; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  corner  of  Section  two  (2),  said  township;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-west  corner  of  lot  three  (3)  in  Section  one  (i),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  lot  one  (i)  in  said 
section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Township  twelve 
(12)  South,  Range  eleven  (11)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Township  thirteen  (13)  South,  Range  eleven  (11)  East, 
the  place  of  beginning; 

Such  of  the  above-named  comers  as  have  not  been  established  by  the 
official  surveys,  being  intended  to  be  located  at  the  points  where  such 
corners  would  fall  in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the  directions  indicated 
without  allowing  for  any  irregularities  which  may  occur  in  actually 
extending  the  surveys ; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  leg^l 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has  been 
made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to  make 
entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  that  this  exception 
shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land  unless  the 
entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the  law  under 
which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

The  lands  hereby  excluded  from  the  reserve  and  restored  to  the 
public  domain  shall  be  open  to  settlement  from  the  date  hereof,  but 
shall  not  be  subject  to  entry,  filing  or  selection  until  after  ninety  days' 
notice  by  such  publication  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City. of  Washington  this  3d  day  of  October, 
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[s^L.]  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT, 
By  the  President : 

EuHu  Root, 

Secretary  of  State. 


By  The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A   PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  entitled, 
"An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes,"  "That 
the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set  apart 
and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bearing 
forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with 
timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as  public 
reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare 
the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof" ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Montana,  within  the 
limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  tipiber,  and  it 
appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart  and 
reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation  ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Montana,  and  within  the 
boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  five  (5),  Township 
eight  (8)  North,  Range  five  (5)  East,  Principal  Meridian,  Montana; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16), 
Township  seven  (7)  North,  Range  five  (5)  East;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township ;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  Township  six 
(6)  North,  Range  five  (5)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Town- 
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ship  six  (6)  North,  Range  four  (4)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  three  (3),  Township  five  (5)  North,  Range  four 

(4)  East ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  two  (2), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  Section  eleven  (ii),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section ;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  township ; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  seven  (7),  Town- 
ship five  (5)  North,  Range  five  (s)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  nine 
(9),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
north-east  quarter  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said 
township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Township  five 

(5)  North,  Range  six  (6)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
corner  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-east 
corner  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  southerly,  allowing  for 
the  offset  on  the  First  (ist)  Standard  Parallel  North,  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  Section  two  (2),  Township  four  (4)  North,  Range 
six  (6)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  soujth-west  comer 
of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  said  township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Section  thirty  (30),  Township  four  (4)  North,  Range  seven  (7) 
East;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19), 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township  three  (3) 
North,  Range  seven  (7)  East ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
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corner  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thencd  westerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen  (i8)»  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  Town- 
ship three  (3)  North,  Range  six  (6)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  two  (2), 
Township  two  (2)  Nordi,  Range  six  (6)  East ;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  one  ('i),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  seven  (7),  Township  two 
(2)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of 
Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
eighteen  (18),  Township  two  (2)  North,  Range  eight  (8)  East;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  thirty  (30),  said  town- 
ship; thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-six 
(36),  Township  two  (2)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  East;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  Town- 
ship one  (i)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13), 
said  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  nine- 
teen (19),  Township  one  (i)  North,  Range  eight  (8)  East;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said  town- 
ship; thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-three 
(33)1  ^^  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Sec- 
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tion  three  (3),  Township  on^  (i)  South,  Range  eight  (8)  East;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  twenty-seven  {27) ^  said  township;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township 
one  (i)  South,  Range  seven  (7)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township ;  Uience  northerly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-seven  {27) ^  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-two  (22), 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
four  (4),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  one  (i)  North,  Range  seven  (7) 
East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  seventeen 
(17),  said,  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said 
section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
one  (31),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  five  (5),  Township  one  (i)  Souths  Range  seven  (7)  East; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  seven  (7),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen 
(18),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion thirteen  (13),  Township  one  (i)  South,  Range  six  (6)  East; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
twenty-seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  four  (4),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  Township  one  (i)  North,  Range 
six  (6)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of 
said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  Township 
two  (2)  North,  Range  six  (6)  East ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  .Section  thirty-one  (31),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  Town- 
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ship  two  (2)  North,  Range  five  (5)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  said  township;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  Township  three 

(3)  North,  Range  five  (5)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  said 
township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  thirty-two 
(32),  Township  four  (4)  North,  Range  six  (6)  East;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  six  (6),  said  town- 
ship; thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Township  five  (5) 
North^  Range  six  (6)  East ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  Township  five  (5)   North,  Range  five 

(5)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  Township  four 

(4)  North,  Range  five  (5)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  five  (5),  Township  four  (4)  North,  Range  four 
(4)  East;  thence  northerly,  allowing  for  the  offset  on  the  First  (ist) 
Standard  Parallel  North,  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  nineteen 
(19),  Township  five  (5)  North,  Range  four  (4)  East;  thenc^  westerly 
to  tfie  south-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  Town- 
ship five  (5)  North,  Range  three  (3)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  one  (i),  said  township;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  Township 
six  (6)  North,  Range  three  (3)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  Township  six 

(6)  North,  F Singe  four  (4)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Setiion  four  (4),  said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west come-  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  seven  (7)  North, 
Range  four  (4)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  thirty-two  (32),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence  north- 
erly to* the  north-east  corner  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Township  eight  (8)  North,  Range 
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four  (4)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section 
twelve  (12),  Township  eight  (8)  North,  Range  three  (3)  East;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  two  (2),  said  township; 
thence  northerly,  allowing  for  the  offset  on  the  Second  (2nd)  Standard 
Parallel  North,  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  thirty-four  (34), 
Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range  three  (3)  East;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comei 
of  Section  thirteen  (13),  Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range  two  (2*^ 
East;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  Town- 
ship ten  (10)  North,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence  westerly  to  tlie 
south-west  corner  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  Township 
ten  (10)  North,  Range  one  (i)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Township  ten  (10)  North, 
Range  one  (i)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  eleven  (11)  North,  Range  one 
(i)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  thirt>-- 
two  (32),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of 
Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  Township 
eleven  (11)  North,  Range  two  (2)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  along  the  town- 
ship line  to  its  intersection  with  the  Missouri  River ;  thence  in  a  general 
northwesterly  direction  down  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  said  river  to 
its  intersection  with  the  section  line  between  Sections  eleven  (11)  and 
twelve  (12),  Township  twelve  (12)  North,  Range  three  (3)  West; 
thence  northerly  along  the  section  lines  to  the  intersection  of  the  sec- 
tion line  between  Sections  one  (i)  and  two  {2),  said  township,  with 
the  said  river;  thence  in  a  general  northeasterly  direction  down  the 
middle  of  the  chknnel  of  said  river  to  its  intersection  with  the  range 
line  between  Section  eighteen  (18),  Township  thirteen  (13)  North, 
Range  two  (2)  West,  and  Section  thirteen  (13),  Township  thirteen 
(13)  North,  Range  three  (3)  West;  thence  northerly  to  tfie  north- 
west  comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  Township  thirteen  (13)  North, 
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Range  two  (2)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of 
Section  seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Township  fourteen  (14)  North,  Range  two  (2)  West; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  Town- 
ship fourteen  (14)  North,  Range  one  (i)  West;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said  township; 
{hence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
thirty-four  (34),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  Township  thirteen  (13)  North,  Range 
one.  (i)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
thirteen  (13),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Section  eighteen  (18),  Township  thirteen  (13)  North,  Range  one 
(i)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  seven 
(7),  said  township;  thente  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner 
of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  seven  (7),  Township  thirteen  (13)  North,  Range 
two  (2)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
tighteen  (18),  said  township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner 
of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence 
southerly,  allowing  for  the  offset  on  the  Third  (3rd)  Standard  Parallel 
North,  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  Township 
twelve  (12)  North,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
cast  comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-five 
(25),  said  township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Sec- 
tion eighteen  (18),  Township  eleven  (11)  North,  Range  three  (3) 
East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty  (20), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
twenty-one  (21),  said  towuiship ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner 
of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  Township  ten  (10)  North, 
Range  four  (4)  East ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said 
section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
two  (32),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of 
said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township 
nine  (9)  North,  Range  four  (4)  East ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west 
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comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
corner  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion five  (5),  Township  eight  (8)  North,  Range  five  (s)  East,  the 
place  of  beginning; 

And  further  beginning  at  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-one 
(2J),  Township  twelve  (12)  North,  Range  four  (4)  East,  Principal 
Meridian,  Montana;  thence  westerly,  allowing  for  the  offset  on  the 
range  line,  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  twenty  (20),  Township 
twelve  (12)  North,  Range  three  (3)  East;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34), 
Township  thirteen  (13)  North,  Range  three  (3)  East;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  easterly,  allowing  for  the  offset  on  the  range  line,  to  the 
north-east  corner  of* Section  twenty-nine  (29),  Township  thirteen  (13) 
North,  Range  four  (4)  East ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner 
of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  three  (3), 
Township  twelve  (12)  North,  Range  four  (4)  East;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22).  said 
township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
one  (21),  said  township,  the  place  of  beginning; 

Such  of  the  above-named  comers  as  have  not  been  established  by 
the  official  surveys  being  intended  to  be  located  at  the  points  where  such 
corners  would  fall  in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the  directions  indicated 
without  allowing  for  any  irregularities  which  may  occur  in  actually  ex- 
tending the  surveys; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper  United 
States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has  been  made 
pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to  make  entry 
or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  that  this  exception  shall 
not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land  unless  the  entry- 
man,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the  law  under  which 
the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 
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The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  the  Big  Belt 
Forest  Reserve. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  3d  day  of  October, 
[SfiAu]     in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

EuHu  Root, 

Secretary  of  State. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A   PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  entitled, 
"An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes,"  "That 
the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set  apart 
and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bearing  forests, 
in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with  timber 
or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as  public  reserva- 
tions, and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof" ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  within 
the  limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart  and 
reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  within  * 
the  boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Township  twelve  (12)  North, 
Range  seven  (7)  East,  Gila  and  Salt  River  Meridian,  Arizona;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  seven- 
teen (17),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer. of 
Section  twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
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comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  Township  eleven  and  one-half  (iij4) 
North,  Range  seven  (7)  East ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Section  thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of 'Section  nineteen  (19),  Township  eleven  (11)  North, 
Range  seven  (7)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said  township ;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  corner,  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Township  eleven  (11) 
North,  Range  eight  (8)  East ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Section  five  (5),  Township  ten  (10)  North,  Range  eight  (8)  East; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  four  (4),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  nine  (9), 
said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section 
ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of 
Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  township ;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-west  corner  of  Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range  eight  (8) 
East;  thence  southerly,  allowing  for  the  proper  offset  on  the  Second 
(2nd)  Standard  Parallel  North,  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Township 
eight  (8)  North,  Range  eight  (8)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township  seven  (7)  North,  Range 
eight  (8)  East ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
thirty-four  (34),  said  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Section  three  (3),  Township  six  (6)  North,  Range  eight  (8)  East; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  Township  six  (6)  North,  Range 
nine  (9)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  Section  four  (4),  Township  five  (5)  North,  Range  nine  (9)  East; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  town- 
ship; thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
twenty-two  (22),  i&aid  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township ;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said 
township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Seqtion  thirty-six 
(36),  sjud  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  ol 
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Township  five  (5)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  Township  four  (4)  North,  Range 
ten  (10)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section 
twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of 
Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said  township ;  thence  easter- 
ly to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34), 
said  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  three 
(3),  Township  three  (3)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  East;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comei*  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  nine  (9), 
Township  three  (3)  North,  Range  eleven  (11)  East;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27), 
Township  four  (4)  North,  Range  eleven  (11)  East;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  eight 
(8),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner 
of  Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence  northerly,  allowing  for  the 
proper  offset  on  the  First  (ist)  Standard  Parallel  North,  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Township  six  (6)  North,  Range  eleven  (11)  East; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  township ;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  Township  six  (6) 
North,  Range  twelve  (12)  East;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty- 
four  (24),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  Township  six  (6)  North,  Range  thirteen  (13)  East;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  Township  five  (5)  North, 
Range  thirteen  (13)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
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seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of 
(Section  thirty-six  (36),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Township  five  (5)  North,  Range  fourteen  (14)  East; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  Township 
four  (4)  North,  Range  fourteen  (14)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  corner  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  along  the  section  lines  to  the  point  of  intersection  with 
the  western  boundary  of  the  White  Mountain  or  San  Carlos  Indian 
Reservation,  or  the  prolongation  thereof ;  thence  in  a  general  northerly 
direction  along  the  boundary  of  said  reservation  to  its  intersection  with 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Black  Mesa  Forest  Reserve ;  thence  in  a 
general  north-westerly  direction  along  the  boundary  of  said  forest 
reserve  and  the  Third  (3rd)  Standard  Parallel  North  to  the  north-west 
corner  of  Township  twelve  (12)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  East,  the 
place  of  beginning ;  such  of  the  above-named  corners  as  have  not  been 
established  by  the  official  surveys  being  intended  to  be  located  at  the 
points  where  such  comers  would  fall  in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the 
directions  indicated  without  allowing  for  any  irregularities  whicli  may 
occur  in  actually  extending  the  surveys ; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which 
to  make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  that  this 
exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Waming  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  reservation  herebv  established  shall  be  known  as  the  Tonto 
Forest  Reserve! 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  3d  day  of  October, 
[seal.]     in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

Elihu  Root, 

Secretary  of  State, 
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By  the  President  o^  the  United  States  o^  America. 
A   PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  entitled, 
"An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ^*That 
the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set  apart 
and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bearing 
forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with 
timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as  public 
reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare 
the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof* ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  California,  within  the 
limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart  and 
reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim 
that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart 
as  a  Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  California,  and  within 
the  boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  Township 
forty-two  (42)  North,  Range  four  (4)  West,  Mount  Diablo  Base  and 
Meridian,  California;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  six  (6), 
Township  forty-two  (42)  North,  Range  three  (3)  West;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township ;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Township  forty- 
three  (43)  North,  Range  three  (3)  West ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  Township 
forty-three  (43)  North,  Range  two  (2)  West;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  Township  forty-three  (43)  North, 
Range  one  (i)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of 
said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township 
forty-two  (42)  North,  Range  one  (i)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the 
soutfi-east  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township; 
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thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
thirty-six  (36),  Township  forty-two  (42)  North,  Range  one  (i)  West; 
thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  eleven  (11),  Town- 
ship forty-one  (41)  North,  Range  one  (i)  West;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of 
Section  thirteen  (13),  Township  forty-one  (41)  North,  Range  two  (2) 
West;  thence  southerly,  allowing  for  the  offset  on  the  Eighth  (8th) 
Standard  Parallel  North,  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  eleven 
(11),  Township  forty  (40)  North,  Range  two  (2)  West;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  nineteen  (19), 
said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  nine- 
teen (19),  Township  forty  (40)  North,  Range  three  (3)  West;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twelve  (12),  Township 
.  forty  (40)  North,  Range  four  (4)  West ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  Section  two  (2),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
corner  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  forty-one  (41)  North, 
Range  four  (4)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of 
Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of 
Section  three  (3),  Township  forty-two  (42)  North,  Range  four  (4) 
West,  the  place  of  beginning; 

And  further  beginning  at  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  six  (6), 
Township  forty-one  (41)  North,  Range  five  (5)  West,  Mount  Diablo 
Base  and  Meridian,  California ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township  forty  (40)  North, 
Range  five  (5)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said 
section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty- four  (34),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly,  allowing  for  the  offset  on  the  township  line,  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  twelve  (12),  Township  thirty-nine  (39) 
North,  Range  five  (5)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Section  eighteen  (18),  Township  thirty-nine  (39)  North,  Range 
four  (4)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-one 
(21),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Sec- 
tion nine  (9),  Township  thirty-eight  (38)  North,  Range  four  (4) 
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West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  seventeen 
(17),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Sec- 
tion thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  thirty-eight  (38)  North, 
Range  five  (5)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  two  (2),  Township  thirty-seven  (37)  North,  Range  five  (5) 
West ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty' 
(30),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said 
section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  Town- 
ship thirty-seven  (37)  North,  Range  six  (6)  West;  thence  westerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner 
of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  two  (2),  Township  thirty-six  (36)  North, 
Range  six  (6)  West ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion seven  (7),  Township  thirty-six  (36)  North,  Range  five  (5) 
West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-west  corner  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  Township 
thirty-five  (35)  North,  Range  five  (5)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  township;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  thirty- 
five  (35)  North,  Range  six  (6)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  town- 
ship; thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  thirty-six 
(36),  Township  thirty-five  (35)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  West;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  .Section  thirty-five  (35),  Township  thirty- 
four  (34)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  town- 
ship; thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-six 
(36),  TownsHip  thirty-four  (34)  North,  Range  eight  (8)  West; 
thetice  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  said  township-;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
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east  corner  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  thirty-four  (34) 
North,  Range  nine  (9)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner 
of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  sec- 
tion ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  township ;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township 
thirty-four  (34)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  West;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner 
of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  seven  (7),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-four  (24), 
Township  thirty-four  (34)  North,  Range  eleven  (11)  West;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  four  (4),  Township  thirty- 
five  (35)  North,  Range  eleven  (11)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  thirty-six 
(36)  North,  Range  eleven  (11)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  seven  (7),  Township  thirty- 
six  (36)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-seven  (2y),  Township  thirty- 
seven  (37)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  norths 
east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner 
of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  said  section ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  thirty-eight  (38)  North,  Range  ten 
(10)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  thirty-nine  (39) 
North,  Range  ten  (10)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner 
of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  forty  (40)  North,  Range  ten 
(10)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  fractional 
Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
corner  of  Township  forty-one  (41)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  West; 
'  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  township ;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  township ;  thence  southerly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly 
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to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township  forty  (40)  North,  Range 
nine  (9)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section 
sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  thirty- 
three  (33),  Township  forty  (40)  North,  Range  eight  (8)  West;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-seven  {27),  said 
township ;  thence  easterly  to  the^  south-west  corner  of  Section  twenty- 
four  (24),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner 
of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  eighteen 
(18),  Township  forty  (40)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  West;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  corner  of  fractional  Section  five  (5),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  thirty-one  (31), 
Township  forty-one  (41)  North,  Range  seven  (7)  West;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  south-east  corner  of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  Township  forty-one  (41) 
North,  Range  six  (6)  West ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner' 
of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section 
six  (6),  Township  forty-one  (41)  North,  Range  five  (5)  West,  the 
place  of  beginning ; 

And  further  b^inning  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
nine  (29),  Township  thirty-nine  (39)  North,  Range  one  (i)  West, 
Mount  Diablo  Base  and  Meridian,  Calif omia;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  Town- 
ship thirty-nine  (39)  North,  Range  one  (i)  East;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
eleven  (11),  fractional  Township  thirty-eight  (38)  North,  Range  one 
(i)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
five  (35),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of 
said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  sec- 
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tion ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  thirty-seven 
(37)  North,  Range  one  (i)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Township  thirty-eight  (38)  North,  Rai^e  two  (2)  East; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  fractional 
Township  thirty-seven  (37)  North,  Range  two  (2)  East;  thence 
southerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  town- 
ship; thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-five 
(3S)>  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  one  (i).  Township  thirty-six  (36)  North,  Range  two  (2) 
East;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  eleven 
(11),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
said  section;  thence  westerly,  allowing  for  the  offset  on  the  range 
line,  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township 
thirty-six  (36)  North,  Range  one  (i)  East;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said 
township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
thfee  (33),  Township  thirty-seven  (37)  North,  Range  one  (i)  East; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  Township  thirty-seven 
(37)  North,  Range  one  (i)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section 
thirty-four  (34),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  three  (3),  Township  thirty-six  (36)  North,  Range 
one  (i)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  said  section;  thence  southerly,  allowing  for  the  offset  on 
the  Seventh  (7th)  Standard  Parallel  North,  to  the  north-west  corner 
of  Section  nine  (9),  Township  thirty-five  (35)  North,  Range  one  (i) 
West ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  section ;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south* 
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west  corner  of  Section  sixteen  (i6),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  said  township;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  Township  thirty- 
four  (34)  North,  Range  one  (i)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said  town- 
ship; thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen 
(19),  Township  thirty-four  (34)  North,  Range  two  (2)  West;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Town- 
ship thirty-five  (35)  North,  Range  three  (3)  West;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly 
to  the  north-west^  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-east  corner  of  Township  thirty*six  (36)  North,  Range 
four  (4)  West^  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Sec- 
tion twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  six  (6),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  Township  thirty-seven  (37) 
North,  Range  four  (4)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Township  thirty- 
eight  (38)  North,  Range  four  (4)  West ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27),  said  township;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  thirteen  (13), 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section 
six  (6),  Township  thirty-eight  (38)  North,  Range  three  (3)  West; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-one  (31),  Township  thirty-nine 
(39)  North,  Range  one  (i)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township,  the  place  of  be- 
ginning; 

Such  of  the  above-named  comers  as  have  not  been  established  by 
the  official  surveys  being  intended  to  be  located  at  the  points  where 
such  comers  would  fall  in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the  directions  in- 
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dicated  without  allowing  for  any  irregularities  which  may  occur  in 
actually  extending  the  surveys ; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  thie  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which 
to  make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired ;  Provided,  that  this 
exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land  un- 
less the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the  law 
under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made.   ' 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  set- 
tlement upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  the  Shasta 
Forest  Reserve. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  3d  day  of  October, 
[s^L.]     in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President: 

Elihu  Root, 

Secretary  of  State. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A   PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  The  Madison  Forest  Reserve,  in  the  State  of  Montana, 
was  established  by  proclamation  dated  August  sixteenth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  two,  under  and  by  virtue  of  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of 
Congress,  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  en- 
titled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes", 
which  provides,  "That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from 
time  to  time,  set  apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having 
public  land  bearing  forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in 
part  covered  with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial 
value  or  not,  as  public  reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public 
proclamation,  declare  the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the 
limits  thereof" ; 

And  whereas,  it  is  further  provided  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled,  "An 
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act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  and  for  other  purposes,"  that  "the  President  is  hereby 
authorized  at  any  time  to  modify  any  Executive  order  that  has  been 
or  may  hereafter  be  made  establishing  any  forest  reserve,  and  by  such 
modification  may  reduce  the  area  or  change  the  boundary  lines  of  such 
reserve,  or  may  vacate  altogether  any  order  creating  such  reserve", 
under  which  provision  the  boundary  lines  of  the  said  forest  reserve 
were  changed  and  the  area  thereof  reduced  by.  proclamation  dated 
March  twenty-eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  five; 

And  whereas,  it  appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by 
including  within  the  said  forest  reserve  certain  additional  lands,  within 
the  State  of  Montana,  which  are  in  part  covered  with  timber; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me  by  the  aforesaid  act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  do 
hereby  make  known  and  proclaim  that  the  boundary  lines  of  the  afore- 
said Madison  Forest  Reserve  are  hereby  so  changed  and  enlarged  as 
to  read  as  follows :  ^ 

Beginning  at  the  point  where  the  western  boundary  of  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  intersects  the  boundary  line  between  the  States 
of  Montana  and  Idaho ;  thence  in  a  general  north-westerly  and  south- 
westerly direction  along  said  state  boundary  line  to  its  intersection 
with  the  range  line  between  Ranges  one  (i)  and  two  (2)  East; 
thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Township  thirteen  (13) 
South,  Range  one  (i)  East;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Township  twelve  (12)  South,  Range  one  (i)  West;  thence  westerly 
to  the  south-east  corner  of  Township  twelve  (12)  South,  Range  six 
(6)  West ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  township ; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  twelve  (12) 
South,  Range  five  (5)  West;  thence  northerly,  allowing  for  the  proper 
oflFset  on  the  Second  (2nd)  Standard  Parallel  South,  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Township  ten  (10)  South,  Range  four  (4)  West;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Town- 
ship nine  (9)  South,  Range  four  (4)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-^ast  corner  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  thirty  (30),  Town- 
ship seven  (7)  South,  Range  three  (3)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  township;  thence  easterly. 
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to  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  eight  (8)  South,  Range  one  (i) 
West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  township ;  thence  south- 
erly along  the  Principal  Meridian  to  its  intersection  with  the  Second 
{2nd)  Standard  Parallel  South;  thence  easterly  along  said  parallel 
to  its  intersection  with  the  western  boundary  of  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park;  thence  southerly  along  the  westem  boundary  of  said 
park  to  its  intersection  with  the  boundary  line  between  the  States  of 
Montana  and  Idaho,  the  place  of  beginning; 

And  further  beginning  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
six  (26),  Township  one  (i)  South,  Range  three  (3)  West,  Principal 
Meridian,  Montana ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said . 
section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
five  (35),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Section  three  (3),  Township  two  (2)  South,  Range  three  (3)  West; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
twenty-five  (25),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
corner  of  Township  two  (2)  South,  Range  two  (2)  West;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-cast  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township  three  (3) 
South,  Range  two  (2)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Section  nine  (9),  Township  five  (5)  South,  Range  two  (2)  West; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  seven  (7),  Town- 
ship five  (5)  South,  Range  three  (3)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  Township  five  (5)  South,  Range  four  (4)  West; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-four  (34), 
Township  four  (4)  South,  Range  four  (4)  West ;  thence  northerly 
tolhe  north-east  comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
four  (34),  Township  three  (3)  South,  Range  five  (5)  West;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  fifteen 
(15),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion two  (2),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  Township  two  (2)  South,  Range  five  (5) 
West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
four  (24),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Section  thirteen  (13),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  Townfehip  two  (2)  South,  Range 
four  (4)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
.of  Section  twenty  (20),  Township  one  (x)  Southi  Range  four  (4) 
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West;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  seventeen 
(17),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of 
Section  nine  (9) ,  said  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  Section  eight  (8),  Township  one  (i)  South,  Range  three  (3) 
West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  twenty- 
eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township;  thence  northerly. to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  section,  the  place  of  beginning; 

Such  of  the  above-named  comers  as  have  not  been  established  by 
the  official  surveys  being  intended  to  be  located  at  the  points  where 
such  corners  would  fall  in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the  directions  in- 
dicated without  allowing  for  any  irregularities  which  may  occur  in 
actually  extending  the  surveys; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  withip  which  to 
make  entry,  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  that  thif 
exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Waming  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  3d  day  of  October, 
[seal.]     in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

Elihu  Root, 

Secretary  of  State. 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A   PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-f6ur  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  en- 
titled, "And  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes", 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reservet  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  oublic  land  bearing 
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forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with 
timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as  public 
reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare 
the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof" ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Montana,  within  the 
limits  hereinafter  described,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart  and 
reserving  said  lands  as  a  public  reservation;     * 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevew,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  twenty-four  of  the 
aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  make  known  and  proclaim  that 
there  are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart  as  a 
Public  Reservation  all  those  certain  tracts,  pieces  or  parcels  of  land 
lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Montana,  and  within  the 
boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-two  (32), 
Township  thirteen  (13)  North,  Range  eighteen  (18)  West,  Principal 
Meridian,  Montana;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said 
section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section ;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  four  (4),  Township  twelve 
(12)  North,  Range  eighteen  (18)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  ten  (10),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
corner  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19), 
Township  twelve  (12)  North,  Range  seventeen  (17)  West;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said 
township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
four  (34),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of 
Section  three  (3),  Township  eleven  (11)  North,  Range  seventeen  (17) 
West ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  eleven  (11), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section 
eighteen  (18),  Township  eleven  (11)  North,  Range  sixteen  (16)  West; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  fourteen  (14), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  said  section;  thence  easterly,  allowing  for  the  offset  on  the 
range  line,  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty  (20),  Town- 
ship eleven  (11)  North,  Range  fifteen  (15)  West;  thence  southerly 
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to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28), 
Township  eleven  (11)  North,  Range  fourteen  (14)  West;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  eight  (8),  Town- 
ship ten  (10)  North,  Range  fourteen  (14)  West;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-west  corner  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence 
southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said  town- 
ship; thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  nineteen 
(19),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion twenty-four  (24),  Township  ten  (10)  North,  Range  fifteen  (15) 
West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty- 
five  (25),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of 
Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  eleven  (11),  Township  nine 
(9)  North,  Range  fifteen  (15)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range 
fourteen  (14)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of 
Section  thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  thirty-one  (31),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-west  corner  of  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  Township  nine  (9)  North, 
Range  thirteen  (13)  West;  thence  southerly,  allowing  for  the  off- 
set on  the  Second  (2nd)  Standard  Parallel  North,  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  Township  eight  (8)  North,  Range  thirteen 
(13)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  seven- 
teen (17),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of 
Section  eighteen  (18),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  Township  eight  (8)  North, 
Range  fourteen  (14)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty- four  (34),  said  town- 
ship; thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  three  (3), 
Township  seven  (7)  North,  Range  fourteen  (14)  West;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  Section  seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
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Section  one  (i),  Township  seven  (7)  North,  Range  fifteen  (15)  West; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-four  (34),  Township 
eight  (8)  North,  Range  fifteen  (15)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township ;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-one  (31),  said  town- 
ship; thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  seven  (7)  . 
North,  Range  fifteen  (15)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  one  (i).  Township  seven  (7)  North,  Range  six- 
teen (16)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
two  (2),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said 
township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
three  (23),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-four 
(24),  Township  six  (6)  North,  Range  sixteen  (16)  West;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-five  (25),  said 
township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
four  (24),  Township  five  (5)  North,  Range  sixteen  (16)  West; 
thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-one  (31),  Township 
five  (s)  North,  Range  fifteen  (15)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner 
of  said  section ;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  township;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-five 
(25),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Township  five  (5)  North,  Range  fourteen  (14)  West;  thence  easterly 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  six 
(6)  North,  Range  fourteen  (14)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  said  section ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  easterly  to  die  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-four 
(34),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Sec- 
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tion  twenty-six  (26),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east 
corner  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township;  thence  ^orthr 
erly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  said  town- 
ship; thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13)^ 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Town- 
ship six  (6)  North,  Range  thirteen  (13)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-one  (31),  Township  seven  (7) 
North,  Range  thirteen  (13)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  Township  eight  (8)  North, 
Range  thirteen  (13)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Section  twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  three  (3),  said 
township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
six  (36),  Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range  thirteen  (13)  West;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  nortli-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  Township  nine  (9)  North,  Range 
twelve  (12)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  sixteen  (16),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  Township  nine  (9) 
Norths  Range  eleven  (11)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  twenty-seven 
(27),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion thirty-four  (34),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  eight  (8)  North,  Range  eleven 
(11)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  seven 
(7),  Township  eight  (8)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  West;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  Township  six  (6)  North, 
Range  ten  (10)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Township 
six  (6)  North,  Range  eleven  (11)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Section  one  (i).  Township  five  (5)  North,  Ralnge 
eleven  (ii)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec- 
tion two  (2),  safd  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Section  eleven  (11),  said  township;  thence  southerly* to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  said  township;  thence  west- 
erly tp  the-  south-west  comer  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Section 
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twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  the  north-west  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-one  (21),  Township  five  (5) 
North,  Range  twelve  (12)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
corner  of  Section  twenty-eight  (28),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  six  (6),  Township  four  (4) 
North,  Range  eleven  (11)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
corner  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-west  corner  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  east- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-seven  (27), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said. sec- 
tion; thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-five  (35),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Township  three  (3)  North,  Range 
eleven  (11)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Sec- 
tion seven  (7),  Township  three  (3)  North,  Range  ten  (10)  West; 
thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  said 
township ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  seven- 
teen (17),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Section  twenty-four  (24),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  nineteen  (19),  Township  three  (3)  North, 
Range  nine  (9)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of 
Section  thirty  (30),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west 
corner  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  thirty-two  (32),  said  township; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Section  thirty-three  (33), 
said  township ;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  four 
(4),  Township  two  (2)  North,  Range  nine  (9)  West;  thence  south- 
erly to  the  south-east  qorner  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty-nine  (29),  said 
township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  nine- 
teen (19),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  Section  thirteen  (13),  Township  two  (2)  North,  Range  ten  (10) 
West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  eleven  (11), 
Township  two  (2)  North,  Range  eleven  (11)  West;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15),  Township  three 
(3)  North,  Range  eleven  (11)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to 
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the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  four  (4) 
North,  Range  twelve  (12)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  thirty-one  (31 )»  said  township;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  corner  of  Township  four  (4)  North,  Range  t'hirteen 
(13)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Township 
three  (3)  North,  Range  thirteen  (13)  West;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  Section  thirteen  (13),  Township  three  (3) 
North,  Range  fourteen  (14)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  twenty  (20),  said  township;  thence  southerly  to 
the  south-east  comer  of  ^Section  thirty-one  (31),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Township  two  (2)  North,  Range 
fourteen  (14)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  thirteen  (13),  Township  two  (2)  North,  Range  fifteen  (15) 
West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty- 
four  (24),  Township  two  (2)  North,  Range  sixteen  (16)  West; 
thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty-six  (26), 
said  township ;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section 
thirty-one  (3i)>  said  township;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Township  two  (2)  North,  Ran^e  seventeen  (17)  West; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  four  (4),  Town- 
ship one  (i)  North,  Range  seventeen  (17)  West;  thence  southerly 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence 
westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  seven  (7),  said  town- 
ship; thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Township  one  (i) 
North,  Range  eighteen  (18)  West;  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  Section  two  (2),  Township  one  (i)  South,  Range  eighteen 
(18)  West;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  ten 
(10),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Sec- 
tion seven  (7),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  Township  one  (i)  South,  Range  nineteen  (19)  West;  thence 
westerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion thirty-two  (32),  Township  one  (i)  North,  Range  nineteen  (19) 
West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  north-west 
quarter  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty-six  (36),  Township  two  (2)  North. 
Range  twenty  (20)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  Section  twenty-six  (26),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to 
the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-three  (23),  said  township; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  fifteen  (15), 
said  township;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
nine  (9),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner 
of  Section  four  (4),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  Section  thirty-three  (33),  Township  three  (3)  North,  Range 
twenty  (20)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said 
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section;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  twenty- 
six  (26),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
said  section ;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section 
twenty-one  (21),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
corner  of  Section  seventeen  (17),  said  township;  thence  westerly  to 
the  north-west  corner  of  said  section;  thence  northerly,  allowing 
for  the  offset  on  the  section  line  between  Sections  six  (6)  and  seven 
(7),  said  township,  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  seventeen 
(17),  Township  four  (4)  North,  Range  twenty  (20)  West;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  said  Section;  thence  northerly 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  nine  (9),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north-west  corner  of  Section  three  (3),  said  township;  thence 
easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Township  five  (5)  North,  Range 
twenty  (20)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Section  thirty-one  (31),  Township  five  (5)  North,  Range  nineteen 
(19)  West;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  seventeen  (17), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section  four  (4), 
said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section 
thirty-three  (33),  Township  six  (6)  North,  Range  nineteen  (19) 
West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  twenty- 
^seven  (27),  Township  seven  (7)  North,  Range  nineteen  (19)  West; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  twenty-two  (22), 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  fifteen  (15), 
said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section 
two  (2),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Township  eight  (8)  North,  Range  nineteen  (19)  West;  thence  north- 
erly, allowing  for  the  offset  on  the  Second  (2nd)  Standard  Parallel 
North,  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  eighteen  (18),  Town- 
ship nine  (9)  North,  Range  eighteen  (18)  West;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  Section  five  (5),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east 
corner  of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Section  thirty-two  (32),  Township  ten  (10)  North,  Range  eighteen 
(18)  West ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Section  thirty- 
one  (31),  Township  eleven  (11)  North,  Range  eighteen  (18)  West; 
thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Section  thirty  (30),  said 
township ;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Section  twenty- 
five  («5),  Township  eleven  (11)  North,  Range  nineteen  (19)  West; 
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thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said  section ;  thence  north- 
erly to  the  south-east  comer  of  Section  fourteen  (14),  said  town- 
ship ;  thence  westerly  to'  the  south-west  comer  of  said  section ;  thence 
northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to 
the  north-east  corner  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  Section  twelve  (12),  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  said  section;  thence  northerly,  allowing 
for  the  offset  on  the  township  line,  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion thirty  (30),  Township  twelve  (12)  North,  Range  eighteen  (18) 
West;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Section  nineteen 
(19),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
said  section,  thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion; thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Section  eighteen 
(18),  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Sec-^ 
tion  eight  (8),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  said  section;  thence  westerly  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Sec- 
tion six  (6),  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
Section  thirty-one  (31),  Township  thirteen  (13)  North,  Range  eighteen 
(18)  West;  thence  northerly  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Section 
thirty-two  (32),  said  township,  the  place  of  beginning;  such  of  the 
above-named  comers  as  have  not  been  established  by  the  official  surveys 
being  intended  to  be  located  at  the  points  where  such  corners  would 
fall  in  projecting  the  surveys  in  the  directions  indicated  without  al- 
lowing for  any  irregularities  which  may  occur  in  actually  extending 
the  surveys ; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired:  Provided,  that  this 
exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  reservation  hereby  established  shall  be  known  as  the  Hell  Gate 
Forest  Reserve. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  3d  day  of  October, 
[s£Ai^]     in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
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and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

EuHU  Root, 

Secretary  of  State. 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A   PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  en- 
titled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes", 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bearing 
forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with 
timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as  pub- 
lic reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare 
the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands,  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
which  are  hereinafter  indicated,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and 
it  appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart 
said  lands  as  a  public  reservation ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  RoosevEW,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section 
twenty-four  of  the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  proclaim  that  there 
are  hereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart  as  a  Public 
Reservation,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  people,  all  the  tracts  of 
,land,  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  shown  as  the  Jemez  Forest 
Reserve  on  the  diagram  forming  a  part  hereof : 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  Land  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired:  Provided,  that  this 
exception'  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entryman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  made. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
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DoNiS  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  12th  day  of  October, 
[SEAi«.]     in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

EuHU  Root, 

Secretary  of  State. 

By  th^  President  op  the  United  States  ot  America. 
A   PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  by  a  Joint  Resolution,  approved  April  22,  1898,  entitled 
"Joint  Resolution  to  prohibit  the  export  of  coal  or  other  material  used 
in  war  from  any  sea-port  of  the  United  States",  the  President  is  "au- 
thorized, in  his  discretion,  and  with  such  limitations  and  exceptions  as 
shall  deem  to  him  expedient,  to  prohibit  the  export  of  coal  or  other 
material  used  in  war  from  any  sea-port  of  the  United  States  until 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  President  or  by  Congress;" 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  unto  me  appearing, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  me  by  the  said  Joint 
Resolution,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  export  of  arms, 
ammimition  and  munitions  of  war  of  every  kind,  from  any  port  in 
the  United  States  or  in  Porto  Rico  to  any  port  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, is  prohibited,  without  limitation  or  exception,  from  and  after 
the  date  of  this  my  proclamation  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  Congress. 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  all  good  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Porto  Rico  and  all  persons  residing  or  being  within  the  territory  or 
jurisdiction  thereof  to  be  governed  accordingly. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  14th  day  of  October 
[seal.]     in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

EuHu  Root, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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By  tm  President  o?  the  United  States  op  America. 
A   PROCLAMATION. 

When  nearly  three  centuries  ago  the  first  settlers  came  to  the  country 
which  has  now  become  this  great  Republic,  they  fronted,  not  only 
hardship  and  privation,  but  terrible  risk  to  their  lives.  In  those  grim 
years  the  custom  grew  of  setting  apart  one  day  in  each  year  for  a  special 
service  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty  for  preserving  the  people 
through  the  changing  seasons.  The  custom  has  now  become  national 
and  hallowed  by  immemorial  usage.  We  live  in  easier  and  more  plenti- 
ful times  than  our  forefathers,  the  men  who  with  rugged  strength  faced 
the  rugged  days;  and  yet  the  dangers  to  national  life  are  quite  as 
great  now  as  at  any  previous  time  in  our  history.  It  is  eminently 
fitting  that  once  a  year  our  people  should  set  apart  a  day  for  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  the  Giver  of  Good,  and,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  express  their  thankfulness  for  the  abundant  merci«s  received, 
should  manfully  acknowledge  their  shortcomiings  and  pledge  themselves 
solemnly  and  in  good  faith  to  strive  to  overcome  them.  During  the 
past  year  we  have  been  blessed  with  bountiful  crops.  Oir  business 
prosperity  has  been  great.  No  other  people  has  ever  stood  on  as  high 
a  level  of  material  well-being  as  ours  now  stands.  We  are  not  threat- 
ened by  foes  from  without.  The  foes  from  whom  we  should  pray 
to  be  delivered  are  our  own  passions,  appetites,  and  follies ;  and  against 
these  there  is  always  need  that  we  should  war. 

Therefore,  I  now  ^set  apart  Thursday,  the  thirtieth  day  of  this  No- 
vember, as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  past  and  of  prayer  for  the 
future,  and  on  that  day  I  ask  that  throughout  the  land  the  people  gather 
in  their  homes  and  places  of  worship,  and  in  rendering  thanks  unto 
the  Most  High  for  the  manifold  blessings  of  the  past  year,  consecrate 
themselves  to  a  life  of  cleanliness,  honor  and  wisdom,  so  that  this  nation 
may  do  its  allotted  work  on  the  earth  in  a  manner  worthy  of  those  who 
founded  it  and  of  those  who  preserved  it. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  causecf  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  2nd  day  of  November 
[seal.]     in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

EuHU  Root, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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By  the  President  of  the  United  States  ot  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  en- 
titled, "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes", 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  fcom  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bearing 
forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with 
timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as  public 
reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare 
the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof" ; 

And  whereas,  the  public  lands,  in  the  State  of  California,  which  are 
hereinafter  indicated,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it  appears 
that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  setting  apart  said  lands  as 
a  public  reservation ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevew,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section 
twenty-four  of  the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  proclaim  that  there 
r-  !  ;iereby  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and  set  apart  as  a  Public 
Reservation,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  people,  all  the  tracts  of  l&nd, 
in  the  State  of  California,  shown  as  the  Yuba  Forest  Reserve  on  the 
diagram  forming  a  part  hereof ; 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands 
which  may  have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  legal 
entry  or  covered  by  any  lawful  filing  duly  of  record  in  the  proper 
United  States  f^and  Office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within  which  to 
make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided,  that  this 
exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  particular  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entr3rman,  settler  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the 
law  under  which  the  entry,  filing  or  settlement  was  xhade. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  make  settle- 
ment upon  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 

seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  nth  day  of  No- 

[sEAL.}    vember,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 

and  five,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 

one  hundred  and  thirtieth. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President : 

EtiiHU  Root, 

Secretary  of  State, 
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EXECUTIVE  ORDERS. 

White  House,  January  4,  1905. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  M.  Ford  may  be  reinstated  to  the  position  of  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Rule 
IX  limiting  the  period  of  eligibility  to  one  year  from  the  date  of 
separation. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

White  House,  January  p,  igo^. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Peters  may  be  reinstated  to  the  position  of  sewer  in 
the  Government  Printing  Office  without  regard  to  the  provision  of  Rule 
IX  limiting  the  period  of  eligibility  for  reinstatements  to  one  year  from 
the  date  of  separation. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 


White  House,  January  27,  1^05. 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Libbey  as  telegraph  and  telephone 
operator,  at  $1,000  per  annum,  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  on  July  13,  1903,  is  approved,  and  he  may  be  continued  in  the 
service  without  examination  under  the  Civil-Service  rules. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

White  House,  June  29,  1905. 
Mrs.  Edna  K.  Hoyt,  who  is  temporarily  employed  as  clerk  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  may  be  permanently  appointed,  Without  examination 
under  the  civil-service  rules,  with  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $1,200  per 
annum. 

(Note)     Done  at  the  request  of  Secretary  Hay,  who  says  she  is  now 
the  best  clerk  of  her  class  that  he  has. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

White  House,  July  25,  1905. 
Mrs.  McLanaham,  after  twelve  years*  service,  was  separated  from  the 
position  of  sewer  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  prior  to  her  mar- 
riage in  1894.  In  June,  1903,  she  was  left  a  widow  with  three  children 
to  support.  In  view  of  her  unfortunate  circumstances  and  previous 
efficient  service  attested  by  the  Public  Printer,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended to  the  President  a  special  order  waiving  the  rule  requiring 
reinstatement  within  one  year,  which  was  approved  by  the  President 
July  25,  1903. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
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White  House,  August  26,  1905. 
The  requirement  that  a  person  proposed  for  transfer  must  have 
actually  served  in  the  classified  service  at  least  six  months  next  pre- 
ceding the  transfer  may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  W.  E. 
Lackland  from  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Post-Office  at  Prescott, 
Arizona. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 


White  House,  August  ji,  IQ05, 
It  is  ordered  that  each  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  engineers 
upon  plans  of  the  Panama  Canal  shall  be  allowed  $5,000,  payable  upon 
the  completion  of  the  report  of  the  board.  In  addition  thereto  he  shall, 
when  on  duty  with  the  board,  be  allowed  $15  per  day  for  personal  ex- 
penses from  the  date  of  leaving  his  home  until  his  return  thereto,  in- 
cluding Simdays  and  Holidays.  He  shall  also  be  allowed  the  actual  cost 
of  transportation  incurred  by  him  in  travel  on  duty  in  connection  with 
the  board  to  include  cost  of  ticket  by  railway  or  steamer,  sleeper  or 
parlor  car  accommodations,  baggage  transportation,  cabs  and  por- 
terage. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  allowance  o*  $5,000  to  Gen.  Davis  and 
Gen.  Abbott  shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  their  retired  pay  for 
the  time  during  which  they  are  employed  upon  the  work  of  the  board, 
it  being  my  intention  that  these  members  of  the  board  shall  receive  the 
same  compensation  for  this  work  as  the  other  members,  and  this  in- 
crease being  made  to  provide  for  the  usual  reduction  of  retired  officers' 
pay. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

White  House,  October  13,  1905. 
No  officer  or  employee  of  the  government  shall,  directly  or  indirectly, 
instruct  or  be  concerned  in  any  manner  in  the  instruction  of  any  person, 
or  classes  of  persons,  with  a  view  to  their  special  preparation  for  the 
examination  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  fact 
that  any  officer  or  employee  is  found  so  engaged  shall  be  considered 
sufficient  cause  for  his  removal  from  the  service. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

White  House,  October  17,  1905. 

When  the  President  or  head  of  an  executive  department  is  satisfied 

that  an  officer  or  employee  in  the  classified  service  is  inefficient  or 

incap^ible,  and  that  the  public  service  will  be  materially  improved  by  his 

removal,  such  removal  will  be  made  without  hearing,  but  the  cause  of 
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removal  shall  be  stated  in  writing  and  filed.  When  misconduct  is  com- 
mitted in  the  view  and  presence  of  the  President  or  head  of  an  executive 
department,  removal  may  be  made  summarily  and  without  notice. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

Whits  House,  November  17, 1905. 

Civil  service  rule  No.  12  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows,  con- 
cerning removals : 

"i.  In  making  removals  or  reductions,  and  in  other  punishment, 
penalties  like  in  character  shall  be  imposed  for  like  offenses. 

"2.  No  person  shall  be  removed  from  a  competitive  position  except 
for  such  cause  as  will  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  When  the 
President  or  head  of  an  executive  department  is  satisfied  that  an 
officer  or  employe  in  the  classified  service  is  inefficient  or  incapable  and 
that  the  public  service  will  be  materially  improved  by  his  removal,  such 
removal  may  be  made  without  notice  to  such  officer  or  employe,  but  the 
cause  of  Removal  shall  be  stated  in  writing  and  filed.  When  misconduct 
is  committed  in  the  view  and  presence  of  the  President  or  head  of  an 
executive  department,  removal  may  be  made  summarily,  and  no  state- 
ment of  reasons  need  be  filed. 

"3,  Where  a  recommendation  for  removal  or  reduction  in  grade  or 
compensation  of  an  officer  or  employe  is  made  to  the  head  of  an  execu- 
tive department  by  a  bureau  chief  or  other  subordinate  officer,  the  said 
head  of  the  department  may,  in  his  discretion,  require  that  the  person 
sought  to  be  rpnoved  be  furnished  with  a  statement  in  writing  of  the 
reason  for  such  action,  and  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  for  personally 
answering  the  same. 

''4.  The  civil  service  commission  shall  have  no  jurisdiction  to  in- 
vestigate any  removal  unless  it  is  alleged  that  the  procedure  required 
by  section  2  of  rule  12  has  not  been  followed  or  that  the  removal  was 
made  for  political  or  religious  reasons." 

THEODORE  ROOSE^^LT. 

White  House,  November  17,  IQ03. 
When  the  President  or  head  of  an  executive  department  is  satisfied 
that  an  officer  or  employe  in  the  classified  service  is  inefficient  or  in- 
capable, and  that  the  public  service  will  be  materially  improved  by  his 
removal,  such  removal  will  be  made  without  hearing ;  but  the  cause  of 
removal  shall  be  stated  in  writing  and  filed.  When  misconduct  is  com- 
mitted in  the  view  and  presence  of  the  President  or  head  of  executive 
department  removal  may  be  made  summarily  and  without  notice. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
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Whitb  HousE»  November  j8,  1903. 

Schedule  A  of  the  civil  service  rules  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  to 
Section  II,  Treasury  Department,  a  new  clause  to  be  numbered  12,  to 
read  as  follows : 

12.  One  examiner  of  tobacco  and  one  examiner  of  tea  in  the  Cus- 
toms Service  at  the  Port  of  Chicago. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

White  House,  Dec.  5,  1905. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  people  of  this  country  continue  to  enjoy  great  prosperity.  Un- 
doubtedly there  will  be  ebb  and  flow  in  such  prosperity,  and  this  ebb 
and  flow  will  be  felt  more  or  less  by  all  members  of  the  community,  both 
by  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving.  Against  the  wrath  of  the  Lord 
the  wisdom  of  man  cannot  avail ;  in  time  of  flood  or  drought  human  in- 
genuity can  but  partially  repair  the  disaster.  A  general  failure  of 
crops  would  hurt  all  of  us.  Again,  if  the  folly  of  man  mars  the  general 
well-being,  then  those  who  are  innocent  of  the  folly  will  have  to  pay 
part  of  the  penalty  incurred  by  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  folly.  A 
panic  brought  on  by  the  speculative  folly  of  part  of  the  business  com- 
munity would  "hurt  the  whole  business  community.  But  such  stoppage 
of  welfare,  though  it  might  be  severe,  would  not  be  lasting.  In  the 
long  run  the  one  vital  factor  in  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  country 
is  the  high  individual  character  of  the  average  American  worker,  the 
average  American  citizen,  no  matter  whether  his  work  be  mental  or 
manual,  whether  he  be  farmer  or  wage-worker,  business  man  or  pro- 
fessional man. 

In  our  industrial  and  social  system  the  interests  of  all  men  are  so 
closely  intertwined  that  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  a  straight- 
dealing  man  who  by  his  efficiency,  by  his  ingenuity  and  industry, 
benefits  himself  must  also  benefit  others.  Normally  the  man  of  great 
productive  capacity  who  becomes  rich  by  guiding  the  labor  of  many 
other  men  does  so  by  enabling  them  to  produce  more  than  they  could 
produce  without  his  guidance;  and  both  he  and  they  share  in  the 
benefit,  which  comes  also  to  the  public  at  large.  The  superficial  fact 
that  the  sharing  may  be  unequal  must  never  blind  us  to  the  underlying 
fact  that  there  is  this  sharing,  and  that  the  benefit  comes  in  some  degree 
to  each  man  concerned.  Normally  the  wage-worker,  the  man  of  small 
means,  and  the  average  consumer,  as  well  as  the  average  producer,  are 
all  alike  helped  by  making  conditions  such  that  the  man  of  exceptional 
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business  ability  receives  an  exceptional  reward  for  his  ability.  Some- 
thing can  be  done  by  legislation  to  help  the  general  prosperity ;  but  no 
such  help  of  a  permanently  beneficial  character  can  be  given  to  the  less 
able  and  less  fortunate,  save  as  the  results  of  a  policy  which  shall  inure 
to  the  advantage  of  all  industrious  and  efficient  people  who  act  de- 
cently ;  and  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  any  benefit  which 
comes  to  the  less  able  and  less  fortunate  must  of  necessity  come  even 
more  to  the  more  able  and  more  fortunate.  If,  therefore,  the  less  for- 
tunate man  is  moved  by  envy  of  his  more  fortunate  brother  to  strike 
at  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  both,  though  unequally,  pros- 
pered, the  result  will  assuredly  be  that  while  danger  may  come  to  the 
one  struck  at,  it  will  visit  with  an  even  heavier  load  the  one  who  strikes 
the  blow.    Taken  as  a  whole  we  must  all  go  up  or  down  together. 

Yet,  while  not  merely  admitting,  but  insisting  upon  this,  it  is  also  true 
that  where  there  is  no  governmental  restraint  or  supervision  some  of 
the  exceptional  men  use  their  energies  not  in  ways  that  are  for  the  com- 
mon good,  but  in  ways  which  tell  against  this  common  good.  The 
fortunes  amassed  through  corporate  organization  are  now  so  large,  and 
vest  such  power  in  those  that  wield  them,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity to  give  to  the  sovereign — ^that  is,  to  the  Government,  which 
represents  the  people  as  a  whole — some  effective  power  of  supervision 
over  their  corporate  use.  In  order  to  insure  a  healthy  social  and  indus- 
trial life,  every  big  corporation  should  be  held  responsible  by,  and  be 
accountable  to,  some  sovereign  strong  enough  to  control  its  conduct. 
I  am  in  no  sense  hostile  to  corporations.  This  is  an  age  of  combination, 
and  any  effort  to  prevent  all  combination  will  be  not  only  useless,  but  in 
the  end  vicious,  because  of  the  contempt  for  law  which  the  failure  to 
enforce  law  inevitably  produces.  We  should,  moreover,  recognize  in 
cordial  and  ample  fashion  the  immense  good  effected  by  corporate 
agencies  in  a  country  such  as  ours,  and  the  wealth  of  initellect,  energy, 
and  fidelity  devoted  to  their  service,  and  therefore  normally  to  the 
service  of  the  public,  by  their  officers  and  directors.  The  corporation 
has  come  to  stay,  just  as  the  trade  union  has  come  to  stay.  Each  can 
do  and  has  done  great  good.  Each  should  be  favored  so  long  as  it  does 
good.  But  each  shpuld  be  sharply  checked  where  it  acts  against  law 
and  justice. 

So  long  as  the  finances  of  the  Nation  are  kept  upon  an  honest  basis 
no  other  question  of  internal  economy  with  which  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  deal  begins  to  approach  in  importance  the  matter  of  endeavor* 
ing  to  secure  proper  industrial  conditions  under  which  the  individuals 
— ^and  especially  the  great  corporations— doing  an  interstate  business 
are  to  act.  The  makers  of  our  National  Constitution  provided  especially 
that  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  should  come  within  the 
sphere  of  the  General  Government.    The  arguments  in  favor  of  their 
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taking  this  stand  were  even  then  overwhelming.  But  they  are  far 
stronger  today,  in  view  of  the  enormous  development  of  great  business 
agencies,  usually  corporate  in  fonh.  Experience  has  shown  conclu- 
sively that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  get  any  adequate  regulation  and  super- 
vision of  these  great  corporations  by  State  action.  Such  regulation  and 
supervision  can  only  be  effectively  exercised  by  a  sovereign  whose  juris- 
diction is  coextensive  with  the  field  of  work  of  the  corporations — ^that 
is,  by  the  National  Government.  I  believe  that  this  regulation  and 
supervision  can  be  obtained  by  the  enactment  of  law  by  the  Congress. 
If  this  proves  impossible,  it  will  certainly  be  necessary  ultimately  to  con- 
fer in  fullest  form  such  power  upon  the  National  Government  by  a 
proper  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  It  would  obviously  be  unwise  . 
to  endeavor  to  secure  such  an  amendment  until  it  is  certain  that  the 
result  cannot  be  obtained  under  the  Constitution  as  it  now  is.  The  laws 
of  the  Congress  and  of  the  several  States  hitherto,  as  passed  upon  by  the 
courts,  have  resulted  more  often  in  showing  that  the  States  have  no 
power  in  the  matter  than  that  the  National  Government  has  power ;  so 
that  there  at  present  exists  a  very  unfortunate  condition  of  things,  under 
which  these  great  corporations  doing  an  interstate  business  occupy  the 
position  of  subjects  without  a  sovereign,  neither  any  State  Government 
nor  the  National  Government  having  effective  control  over  thenh  Our 
steady  aim  should  be  by  legislation,  cautiously  and  carefully  under- 
taken, but  resolutely  persevered  in,  to  assert  the  sovereignty  of  the 
National  Government  by  affirmative  action. 

This  is  only  in  form  an  innovation.  In  substance  it  is  merely  a  resto- 
ration ;  for  from  the  earliest  time  such  regulation  of  industrial  activities 
has  been  recognized  in  the  action  of  the  lawmaking  bodies ;  and  all  that 
I  pr(^x)se  is  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  in  such  manner  as  will 
prevent  the  Commonwealth  abdicating  the  power  it  has  always  pos- 
sessed not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  England  before  and  since  this 
country  became  a  separate  Nation. 

It  has  been  a  misfortune  that  the  National  laws  on  this  subject 
have  hitherto  been  of  a  negative  or  prohibitive  rather  than  an  affirm- 
ative kind,  and  still  more  that  they  have  in  part  sought  to  prohibit  what 
could  not  be  effectively  prohibited,  and  have  in  part  in  their  prohibitions 
confounded  what  should  be  allowed  and  what  should  not  be  allowed.  It 
is  generally  useless  to  try  to  prohibit  all  restraint  on  competition, 
whether  this  restraint  be  reasonable  or  unreasonable ;  and  where  it  is 
not  useless  it  is  generally  hurtful.  Events  have  shown  that  it  is  not 
possible  adequately  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  any  law  of  this  kind 
by  incessant  appeal  to  the  courts.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  for 
the  last  four  years  devoted  more  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
anti-trust  legislation  than  to  anything  else.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished, particularly  marked  has  been  the  moral  effect  of  the  prosecu- 
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tions ;  but  it  is  increasingly  evident  that  tjiere  will  be  a  very  insufficient 
beneficial  result  in  the  way  of  economic  change.  The  successful  prose- 
cution of  one  device  to  evade  the  law  immediately  develops  another 
device  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  What  is  needed  is  not  sweep- 
ing prohibition  of  every  arrangement,  good  or  bad,  which  may  tend  to 
restrict  competition,  but  such  adequate  supervision  and  regulation  as 
will  prevent  any  restriction  of  competition  from  being  to  the  detriment 
of  the  public — ^as  well  as  such  supervision  and  regulation  as  will  prevent 
other  abuses  in  no  way  connected  with  restriction  of  competition.  Of 
these  abuses,  perhaps  the  chief,  although  by  no  means  the  only  one,  is 
overcapitalization — generally  itself  the  result  of  dishonest  promotion — 
because  of  the  myriad  evils  it  brings  in  its  train ;  for  such  overcapital- 
ization often  means  an  inflation  that  invites  business  panic;  it  always 
conceals  the  true  relation  of  the  profit  earned  to  the  capital  actually 
invested,  and  it  creates  a  burden  of  interest  pajrments  which  is  a  fertile 
cause  of  improper  reduction  in  or  limitation  of  wages ;  it  damages  the 
small  investor,  discourages  thrift,  and  encourages  gambling  and  specu- 
lation ;  while  perhaps  worst  of  all  is  the  trickiness  and  dishonesty  which 
it  implies — for  harm  to  morals  is  worse  than  any  possible  harm  to  ma- 
terial interests,  and  the  debauchery  of  politics  and  business  by  great 
dishonest  corporations  is  far  worse  than  any  actual  material  evil  they 
do  the  public.  Until  the  National  Government  obtains,  in  some  manner 
which  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  may  suggest,  proper  control  over 
the  big  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce — ^that  is,  over  the 
great  majority  of  the  big^  corporations — ^it  will  be  impossible  to  deal 
adequately  with  these  evils. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  legislation  that  I  am  sug- 
gesting, and  of  the  need  of  temperate  and  cautious  action  in  securing  it. 
I  should  emphatically  protest  against  improperly  radical  or  hasty  action. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  deal  with  the  great  corporations  engaged  in 
the  business  of  interstate  transportation.  As  I  said  in  my  message  of 
December  6  last,  the  immediate  and  most  pressing  need,  so  far  as  legis- 
lation is  concerned,  is  the  enactment  into  law  of  <5ome  scheme  to  secure 
to  the  agents  of  the  Government  such  supervision  and  regulation  of 
the  rates  charged  by  the  rsulroads  of  the  country  engaged  in  interstate 
traffic  as  shall  summarily  and  eflFectively  prevent  the  imposition  of 
unjust  or  unreasonable  rates.  It  must  include  putting  a  complete  stop 
to  rebates  in  every  shape  and  form.  This  power  to  r^^late  rates, 
like  all  similar  powers  over  the  business  world,  should  be  exercised  with 
moderation,  caution,  and  self-restraint;  but  it  should  exist,  so  that  it 
can  be  effectively  exercised  when  the  need  arises. 

The  first  consideration  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  the  power  should  be 
affirmative  and  shouM  be  given  to  some  administrative  body  created  by 
the  Coii^e$3T    If  given  to  tbe  present  Interstate  Conunerce  Commta- 
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sion,  or  to  a  reorganized  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  such  com- 
mission should  be  made  unequivocally  administrative.  I  do  not  believe 
'  in  the  Govenunent  interfering  with  private  business  more  than  is  neces- 
sary. I  do  not  believe  in  the  Government  undertaking  any  work  which 
can  with  propriety  be  left  in  private  hands.  But  neither  do  I  believe  in 
the  Government  flinching  from  overseeing  any  work  when  it  becomes 
evident  that  abuses  are  sure  to  obtain  therein  unless  there  is  govern- 
mental supervision.  Jt  is  not  my  province  to  indicate  the  exact  terms 
of  the  law  which  should  be  enacted ;  but  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  certain  existing  conditions  with  which  it  is  desirable  to  deal. 
In  my  judgment  the  most  important  provision  which  such  law  should 
contain  is  that  conferring  upon  some  competent  administrative  body  the 
power  to  decide,  upon  the  case  being  brought  before  it,  whether  a  given 
rate  prescribed  by  a  railroad  is  reasonable  and  just,  and  if  it  is  found  to 
be  unreasonable  and  unjust,  then,  after  full  investigation  of  the  com- 
plaint, to  prescribe  the  limit  of  rate  beyond  which  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
to  go— the  maximum  reasonable  rate,  as  it  is  commonly  called — ^this 
decision  to  go  into  effect  within  a  reasonable  time  and 'to  obtain  from 
thence  onward,  subject  to  review  by  the  courts.  It  sometimes  happens 
at  present  not  that  a  rate  is  too  high  but  that  a  favored  shipper  is  given 
too  low  a  rate.  In  such  case  the  commission  would  have  the  right  to  fix 
this  already  established  minimum  rate  as  the  maximum ;  and  it  would 
need  only  one  or  two  such  decisions  by  the  commission  to  cure  railroad 
companies  of  the  practice  of  giving  improper  minimum  rates.  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  my  proposal  is  not  to  give  the  commission 
power  to  initiate  or  originate  rates  generally,  but  to  regulate  a  rate 
already  fixed  or  originated  by  the  roads,  upon  complaint  and  after 
investigation.  A  heavy  penalty  should  be  exacted  from  any  corporation 
which  fails  to  respect  an  order  of  the  commission.  I  r^;ard  this  power 
to  estaUish  a  maximum  rate  as  being  essential  to  any  scheme  of  real 
reform  in  the  matter  of  railway  regulation.  The  first  necessity  is  to 
secure  it ;  and  unless  it  is  granted  to  the  commission  there  is  little  use 
in  touching  the  subject  at  all. 

Illegal  transactions  often  occur  under  the  forms  of  law.  It  has  often 
occurred  that  a  shipper  has  been  told  by  a  traffic  officer  to  buy  a  large 
quantity  of  some  commodity  and  then  after  it  has  been  bought  an  open 
reduction  is  made  in  the  rate  to  take  effect  immediately,  the  arrange- 
ment resulting  to  the  profit  of  one  dipper  and  the  one  railroad  and  to 
the  damage  of  all  their  competitors ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  big  shippers  are  at  least  as  much  to  blame  as  any  railroad  in  the 
matter  of  rebates.  The  law  should  make  it  dear  so  that  nobody  can 
fail  to  understand  that  any  kind  of  commission  paid  on  freight  ship- 
ments, whether  in  this  form  or  in  the  form  of  fictitious  damages,  or  of  a 
concession,  a  free  pass,  reduced  passenger  rate,  or  payment  of  broker- 
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age,  is  ill^[a].  It  is  worth  while  considering  whether  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  confer  on  the  Government  the  right  of  civil  action  against  thp 
beneficiary  of  a  rebate  for  at  least  twice  the  value  of  the  rebate;  this 
would  help  stop  what  is  really  blackmail.  Elevator  allowances  should 
be  stopped,  for  they  have  now  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
demoralizing  and  are  used  as  rebates. 

The  best  possible  regulation  of  rates  would,  of  course,  be  that  r^^u- 
lation  secured  by  an  honest  agreement  among  the  railroads  themselves 
to  carry  out  the  law.  Such  a  general  agreement  would,  for  instance,  at 
once  put  a  stop  to  the  efforts  of  any  one  big  shipper  or  big  railroad  to 
discriminate  against  or  secure  advantages  over  some  rival;  and  such 
agreement  would  make  the  railroads  themselves  agents  for  enforcing 
the  law.  The  power  vested  in  the  Government  to  put  a  stop  to  agree- 
ments to  the  detriment  of  the  public  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  accom- 
panied by  power  to  permit,  under  specified  conditions  and  careful  super- 
vision, agreements  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  But,  in  my 
judgment,  the  necessity  for  giving  this  further  power  is  by  no  means 
as  great  as  the' necessity  for  giving  the  commission  or  administrative 
body  the  other  powers  I  have  enumerated  above;  and  it  may  well  be 
inadvisable  to  attempt  to  vest  this  particular  power  in  the  commission 
or  other  administrative  body  until  it  already  possesses  and  is  exercising 
what  I  regard  as  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  powers  I  recom- 
mend—as indeed  the  vitally  important  power — that  to  fix  a  given  max- 
imum rate,  which  rate,  after  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time,«goes  into 
full  effect,  subject  to  review  by  the  courts. 

All  private-car  lines,  industrial  roads,  refrigerator  charges,  and  the 
like  should  be  expressly  put  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  or  some  similar  body  so  far  as  rates,  and  agree- 
ments practically  affecting  rates,  are  concerned.  The  private  car  owners 
and  the  owners  of  industrial  railroads  arc  entitled  to  a  fair  and  reason- 
able compensation  on  their  investment,  but  neither  private  cars  nor  in- 
dustrial railroads  nor  spur  tracks  should  be  utilized  as  devices  for 
securing  preferential  rates.  A  rebate  in  icing  charges,  or  in  mileage,  or 
in  a  division  of  the  rate  for  refrigerating  charges  is  just  as  pernicious 
as  a  rebate  in  any  other  way.  No  lower  rate  should  apply  on  goods 
imported  than  actually  obtains  on  domestic  goods  from  the  American 
seaboard  to  destination  except  in  cases  where  .water  competition  is  the 
controUii^  influence.  There  should  be  publicity  of  the  accounts  of  com- 
mon carriers ;  no  common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  business  should 
keep  any  books  or  memoranda  other  than  those  rep<Hted  pursuant  to 
law  or  r^fulation,  and  these  books  or  memoranda  should  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  Government.  Only  in  this  way  can  violations  or 
evasions  of  the  law  be  surely  detected.  A  system  of  examination  of 
railroad  accounts  should  be  provided  similar  to  that  now  conducted 
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into  the  National  banks  by  the  bank  examiners ;  a  few  first-class  rail- 
road accountants,  if  they  had  ^proper  direction  and  proper  authority  to 
inspect  books  and  papers,  could  accomplish  much  in  preventing  willful 
violations  of  the  law.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  examine 
into  the  accounts  of  any  railroad  unless  for  good  reasons  they  were 
directed  to  do  so  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  some  way  might  be  found  by  which  an  agreement  as 
to  transportation  within  a  State  intended  to  operate  as  a  fraud  upon 
the  Federal  interstate  commerce  laws  could  be  brought  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  authorities.  At  present  it  occurs  that  large  ship- 
ments of  interstate  traffic  are  controlled  by  concessions  on  purely  State 
business,  which  of  course  amounts  to  an  evasion  of  the  law.  The  com- 
mission should  have  power  to  enforce  fair  treatment  by  the  great  trui^k 
line^  of  lateral  and  branch  lines. 

I  urge  upon  the  Congress  the  need  of  providing  for  expeditious 
action  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  all  these  matters, 
whether  in  regulating  rates  for  transportation  or  for  storing  or  fov 
handling  property  or  commodities  in  transit.  The  history  of  the  cases 
litigated  under  the  present  commerce  act  shows  that  its  efficacy  has 
been  to  a  g^eat  degree  destroyed  by  the  weapon  of  delay,  almost  ttie 
most  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
violate  the  law. 

Let  me  most  earnestly  say  that  these  reconmiendations  are  not 
made  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  railroads.  On  ethical  grounds,  on 
grounds  of  right,  such  hostility  would  be  intolerable ;  and  on  grounds 
of  mere  National  self-interest  we  must  remember  that  such  hostility 
would  tell  against  the  welfare  not  merely  of  some  few  rich  men,  but  of 
a  multitude  of  small  investors,  a  multitude  of  railway  employes,  wage 
workers,  and  most  severely  against  the  interest  of  the  public  as  a 
whole.  I  believe  that  on  the  whole  our  railroads  have  done. well  and 
not  ill;  but  the  railroad  men  who  wish  to  do  well  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  competition  with  those  who  have  no  such  desire,  and  the  only 
way  to  secure  this  end  is  to  give  to  some  Government  tribunal  the 
power  to  see  that  justice  is  done  by  the  unwilling  exactly  as  it  is  gladly 
done  by  the  willing.  Moreover,  if  some  Government  body  is  given 
increased  power  the  effect  will  be  to  furnish  authoritative  answer  on 
behalf  of  the  railroad  whenever  irrational  clamor  against  it  is  raised, 
or  whenever  charges  made  against  it  are  disproved.  I  ask  this  legis- 
lation not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  public  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
honest  railroad  man  and  the  honest  shipper  alike,  for  it  is  they  who 
are  chiefly  jeoparded  by  the  practices  of  their  dishonest  competitors. 
This  l^slation  should  be  enacted  in  a  spirit  as  remote  as  possible  from 
hysteria  and  rancor.  If  we  of  the  American  body  politic  are  true  to 
the  traditions,  we  have  inherit'-'l  we  shall  always  scorn  any  effort  to 
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make  us  hate  any  man  because  he  is  rich,  just  as  much  as  we  should 
scorn  any  effort  to  make  us  look  down  upon  or  treat  contemptuously 
any  man  because  he  is  poor.  We  judge  a  man  by  his  conduct — ^that 
is,  by  his  character — and  not  by  his  wealth  or  intellect.  If  he  makes 
his  fortune  honestly,  there  is  no  just  cause  of  quarrel  with  him.  In- 
deed, we  have  nothing  but  the  kindliest  feelings  of  admiration  for  the 
successful  business- man  who  behaves  decently,  whether  he  has  made 
his  success  by  building  or  managing  a  railroad  or  by  shipping  goods 
ovei:  that  railroad.  The  big  railroad  men  and  big  shippers  are  simply 
Americans  of  the  ordinary  type  who  have  developed  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  certain  great  business  qualities.  They  are  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  their  fellow-citizens  of  smaller  means.  They  are  merely 
more  able  in  certain  lines  and  therefore  exposed  to  certain  peculiarly 
strong  temptations.  These  temptations  have  not  sprung  newly, into 
being;  the  exceptionally  successful  among  mankind  have  always  been 
exposed  to  them ;  but  they  have  grown  amazingly  in  power  as  a  result 
of  the  extraordinary  development  of  industrialism  along  new  lines,  and 
under  these  new  conditions,  which  the  law-makers  of  old  could  not 
foresee  and  therefore  could  not  provide  against,  they  have  become  so 
serious  and  menacing  as  to  demand  entirely  new  remedies.  It  is  in  the 
interest  af  the  best  type  of  railroad  man  and  the  best  type  of  shipper 
no  less  than  of  the  public  that  there  should  be  Governmental  super- 
vision and  regulation  of  these  great  business  operations,  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  corporation  which  wishes  to  treat 
its  employes  aright  that  there  should  be  an  effective  Employers'  Lia- 
bility act,  or  an  effective  system  of  factory  laws  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  women  and  children.  All  such  legislation  frees  the  corporation  that 
wishes  to  do  well  from  being  driven  into  doing  ill,  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  its  rival,  which  prefers  to  do  ill.  We  desire  to  set  up  a 
moral  standard.  There  can  be  no  delusion  more  fatal  to  the  Nation 
than  the  delusion  that  the  standard  of  profits,  of  business  prosperity,  is 
sttjficient  in  ju<^ng  any  business  or  political  question — from  rate  legis- 
lation to  municipal  government  Business  success,  whether  for  the 
individual  or  for  the  Nation,  is  a  good  thing  only  so  far  as  it  is  accom- 
panied by  and  develops  a  high  standard  of  conduct — honor,  integrity, 
civic  courage.  The  kind  of  business  prosperity  that  blunts  the  stand- 
ard of  honor,  that  puts  an  inordinate  value  on  mere  wealth,  that  makes 
a  mw  ruthless  and  conscienceless  in  trade,  and  weak  and  cowardly  in 
citizenship,  is  not  a  good  thing  at  all,  but  a  very  bad  thing  for  the 
Nation.  This  Government  stands  for  manhood  first  and  for  business 
only  as  an  adjunct  of  manhood. 

The  question  of  transportation  lies  at  the  root  of  all  industrial  suc- 
cess, and  the  revolution  in  transportation  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  hall  century  has  been  the  most  important  factor  in  the  growth 
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of  the  new  industrial  conditions.  Most  emphatically  we  do  not  wish  to 
see  the  man  of  great  talents  refused  the  reward  for  his  talents.  Still 
less  do  we  wish  to  see  him  penalized :  but  we  do  desire  to  see  the  sys- 
tem of  railroad  transportation  so  handled  that  the  strong  man  shall  be 
g^ven  no  advantage  over  the  weak  man.  We  wish  to  insure  as  fair 
treatment  for  the  small  town  as  for  the  big  city ;  for  the  small  shipper 
as  for  the  big  shipper.  In  the  old  days  the  highway  of  commerce, 
whether  by  water  or  by  a  road  on  land,  was  open  to  all ;  it  belonged  to 
the  public  and  the  traffic  along  it  was  free.  At  present  the  railway  is 
this  highway,  and  we  must  do  our  best  to  see  that  it  is  kept  open  to 
all  on  equal  terms.  Unlike  the  old  highway  it  is  a  very  difficult  and 
complex  thing  to  manage,  and  it  is  far  better  that  it  should  be  managed 
by  private  individuals  tihan  by  the  Government.  But  it  can  only  be  so 
managed  on  condition  that  justice  is  done  the  public.  It  is  because,  in 
my  judgment,  public  ownership  of  railroads  is  highly  undesirable  and 
would  probably  in  this  country  entail  far-reaching  disaster,  but  I  wish 
to  see  such  supervision  and  regulation  of  them  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  as  will  make  it  evident  that  there  is  no  need  for  public  owner- 
ship. The  opponents  of  Government  r^^ulation  dwell  upon  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered  and  tiie  intricate  and  involved  nature  of  the 
problem.  Their  contention  is  true.  It  is  a  complicated  and  delicate 
problem,  and  all  kinds  of  difficulties  are  sure  to  arise  in  connection  mth 
any  plan  of  solution,  while  no  plan  will  bring  all  the  benefits  hoped  for 
by  its  more  optimistic  adherents.  Moreover,  under  any  healthy  plan, 
the  benefits  will  develop  gradually  and  not  rapidly.  Finally,  we  must 
clearly  understand  that  the  public  servants  who  are  to  do  this  peculiarly 
responsible  and  delicate  ii^ork  must  themselves  be  of  the  highest  type 
both  as  regards  integrity  and  efficiency.  They  must  be  well  paid,  for 
otherwise  able  men  cannot  in  the  long  run  be  secured ;  and  they  must 
possess  a  lofty  probity  which  will  revolt  as  quickly  at  the  thought  of 
pandering  to  any  gust  of  popular  prejudice  against  rich  men  as  at  the 
thought  of  anything  even  remotely  resembling  subserviency  to  rich 
men.  But  while  I  fully  admit  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  admit  that  these  difficulties  warrant  us  in  stopfnng  in  our 
effort  to  secure  a  wise  and  just  system.  They  should  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  spur  us  on  to  the  exercise  of  the  resolution,  the  even- 
handed  justice,  and  the  fertility  of  resource,  which  we  like  to  think  of 
as  typically  American,  and  which  will  in  the  end  achieve  good  results 
in  this  as  in  other  fields  of  activity.  The  task  is  a  great  one  and  under- 
lies the  task  of  dealing  with  the  whole  industrial  problem.  But  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  great  problem  does  not  warrant  us  in  shriTiking  from 
the  attempt  to  solve  it.  At  present  we  face  such  utter  laqjc  of  super- 
vision, such  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  law,  that  excellent  men  have 
often  bwu  literally  forced  into  doing  what  they  deplored  because  other- 
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wise  they  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  unscrupulous  competitors.  To  rail 
at  and  assail  the  men  who  have  done  as  they  best  could  under  such  con- 
ditions accomplishes  little.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  develop  an  orderly 
system,  and  such  a  system  can  only  come  through  the  gradually  in- 
creased exercise  of  the  right  of  efficient  Government  control. 

In  my  annual  message  to  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  at  its  third  ses- 
sion, I  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  legislation  requirii^  the  use 
of  block  signals  upon  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
number  of  serious  collisions  upon  unblocked  roads  that  have  occurred 
within  the  past  year  adds  force  to  the  recommendation  then  made.  The 
Congress  should  provide,  by  appropriate  legislation,  for  the  introduction 
of  block  signals  upon  all  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date,  as  a  measure  of  increased  safety  to  the 
traveling  public. 

Through  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
the  lower  Federal  courts  in  cases  brought  before  them  for  adjudication 
the  safety  appliance  law  has  been  materially  strengthened,  and  the 
Government  has  been  enabled  to  secure  its  effective  enforcement  in 
almost  all  cases,  wifli  the  result  that  the  condition  of  railroad  equip- 
ment throughout  the  country  is  much  improved  and  railroad  employes 
perform  their  duties  under  safer  conditions  than  heretofore.  The  Gov- 
ernment's most  effective  aid  in  arriving  at  this  result  has  been  its  in- 
spection service,  and  that  these  improved  conditions  are  not  more 
general  is  due  to  the  insufficient  number  of  inspectors  employed.  The 
inspection  service  has  fully  demonstrated  its  usefulness,  and  in  appro- 
priating for  its  maintenance  the. Congress  should  make  provision  for 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors. 

The  excessive  hours  of  labor  to  which  railroad^  employes  in  train 
service  are  in  many  cases  subjected  is  also  a  matter  which  may  well 
engage  the  serious  attention  of  the  Congress.  The  strain,  both  mental 
and  physical,  upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  movement  and  opera- 
tion of  railroad  trains  under  modem  conditions  is  perhaps  greater 
than  that  which  exists  in  any  other  industry,  and  if  there  are  any 
reasons  for  limiting  by  law  the  hours  of  labor  in  any  employment,  they 
certainly  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  emplo3rment  of  those  upon 
whose  vigilance  and  alertness  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  the 
safety  of  all  who  travel  by  rail  depends. 

In  my  annual  message  to  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  at  its  second 
session,  I  recommended  the  passage  of  an  employers*  liability  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  our^navy  yards.  I  renewed  that  recom- 
mendation in  my  message  to  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  at  its  second 
session,  and  further  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  employers'  liability,  with  a  view  to 
the  enactment  of  a  wise  and  Constitutional  law  covering  the.  subject^ 
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applicable  to  all  industries  within  the  scope  of  the  Federal  power.  I 
hope  that  such  a  law  will  be  prepared  and  enacted  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

The  National  Gk)vemment  has,  as  a  rule,  but  little  occasion  to  deal 
with  the  formidable  group  of  problems  connected  more  or  less  directly 
with  what  is  known  as  the  labor  question,  for  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  these  problems  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  State  and  municipal 
authorities,  and  not  by  the  National  Government.  The  National  Gov- 
ernment has  control  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  however,  and  it  should 
see  to  it  that  the  City  of  Washington  is  made  a  model  city  in  all 
respects^  both  as  regards  parks,  public  playgrounds,  proper  regulation 
of  the  system  of  housing,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  evils  of  alley  tene- 
ments, a  proper  system  of  education,  a  proper  system  of  dealing  with 
truancy  and  juvenile  offenders,  a  proper  handling  of  the  charitable 
work  of  the  District.  Moreover,  there  should  be  proper  factory  laws 
to  prevent  all  abuses  in  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  the 
District.  These  will  be  useful  chiefly  as  object  lessons,  but  even  this 
limited  amount  of  usefulness  would  be  of  real  National  value. 

There  has  been  demand  for  depriving  courts  of  the  power  to  issue 
injuQCtions  in  labor  disputes.  Such  special  limitation  of  the  equity 
powers  of  our  courts  would  be  most  unwise.  It  is  true  that  some 
judges  have  misused  this  power ;  but  this  does  not  justify  a  denial  of 
the  power  any  more  than  an  improper  exercise  of  the  power  to  call  a 
strike  by  a  labor  leader  would  justify  the  denial  of  the  right  to  strike. 
The  remedy  is  to  regulate  the  procedure  by  requiring  the  judge  to  give 
due  notice  to  the  adverse  parties  before  granting  the  writ,  the  hearing 
to  be  ex  parte  if  the  adverse  party  does  not  appear  at  the^  time  and 
place  ordered.  What  is  due  notice  must  depend  upon  the  facts  of  the 
case ;  it  should  not  be  used  as  a  pretext  to  permit  violation  of  law  or 
the  jeopardizing  of  life  or  property.  Of  course,  this  would  not  author- 
ize the  issuing  of  a  restraining  order  or  injunction  in  any  case  in 
which  it  is  not  already  authorized  by  existing  law. 

I  renew  the  recommendation  I  made  in  my  last  annual  message  for 
an  investigation  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  of  general 
labor  conditions,  especial  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  conditions  of  child 
labor  and  child-labor  legislation  in  the  several  States.  Such  an  investi-' 
gation  should  take  into  account  the  various  problems  with  which  the 
question  of  child  labor  is  connected.  It  is  true  that  these  problems  can 
be  actually  met  in  most  cases  only  by  the  States  themselves,  but  it 
would  be  well  for  the  Nation  to  endeavor  to  secure  and  publish  com- 
prehensive information  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  labor  of  children  in 
the  different  States,  so  as  to  spur  up  those  that  are  behindhand  and  to 
secure  approximately  uniform  legislation  of  a  high  character  among 
the  several  States.    In  such  a  Republic  as  ours  the  one  thing  that  we 
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cannot  afford  to  neglect  is  the  problem  of  turning  out  decent  citizens. 
The  future  of  the  Nation  depends  upon  the  citizenship  of  the  genera- 
tions to  come;  the  children  of  today  are  those  who  tomorrow  will  shape 
the  destiny  of  our  land,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  them.  The 
Legislature  of  Colorado  has  recommended  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment provide  some  general  measure  for  the  protection  from  abuse  of 
children  and  dumb  animals  throughout  the  United  States.  I  lay  the 
matter  before  you  for  what  I  trust  will  be  your  favorable  consideration. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  should  also  make  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  conditions  of  women  in  industry.  Over  five 
million  American  women  are  now  engaged  in  gainful  occupations ;  yet 
there  is  an  almost  complete  dearth  of  data  upon  which  to  base  any 
trustworthy  conclusions  as  regards  a  subject  as  important  as  it  is  vast 
and  complicated.  There  is  need  of  full  knowledge  on  which  to  base 
action  looking  toward  State  and  municipal  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  working  women.  The  introduction  of  women  into  industry  is 
working  change  and  disturbance  in  the  domestic  and  social  life  of  the 
Nation.  The  decrease  in  marriage,  and  especially  in  the  birth  rate,  has 
been  coincident  with  it  We  must  face  accomplished  facts,  and  the 
adjustment  of  factory  conditions  must  be  made,  but  surely  it  can  be 
made  with  less  friction  and  less  harmful  effects  on  family  life  than  is 
now  the  case.  This  whole  matter  in  reality  forms  one  of  the  greatest 
sociological  phenomena  of  our  time ;  it  is  a  social  question  of  the  first 
importance,  of  far  greater  importance  than  any  merely  political  or 
economic  question  can  be,  and  to  solve  it  we  need  ample  data,  gathered 
in  a  sane  and  scientific  spirit  in  the  course  of  an  exhaustive  investi- 
gation. 

In  any  great  labor  disturbance  not  only  are  employer  and  employe 
interested,  but  a  third  party — ^the  general  public.  Every  considerable 
labor  difficulty  in  which  interstate  commerce  is  involved  should  be 
investigated  by  the  Government  and  the  facts  officially  reported  to  the 
public. 

The  question  of  securing  a  healthy,  self-respecting,  and  mutually 
sympathetic  attitude  as  between  employer  and  employe,  capitalist  and 
wage-worker,  is  a  difficult  one.  All  phases  of  the  labor  problem  prove 
difficult  when  approached.  But  the  underlying  principles,  the  root 
principles,  in  accordance  with  which  the  problem  must  be  solved  are 
entirely  simple.  We  can  get  justice  and  right  dealing  only  if  we  put  as 
of  paramount  importance  the  principle  of  treating  a  man  on  his  worth 
as  a  man  rather  than  with  reference  to  his  social  position,  his  occu- 
pation or  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  There  are  selfish  and  brutal 
men  in  all  ranks  of  life.  If  they  are  capitalists  their  selfishness  and 
brutality  may  take  the  form  of  hard  indifference  to  suffering,  gfreedy 
disregard  of  every  moral  restraint  which  interferes  with  the  accumu- 
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btion  of  wealth,  and  cold-blooded  exploitation  of  the  weak ;  or,  if  they 
are  latx)rers,  the  form  of  laziness,  of  sullen  envy  of  the  more  fortunate, 
and  of  willingness  to  perform  deeds  of  murderous  violence.  Such 
conduct  is  just  as  reprehensible  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  all 
honest  and  farseeing  men  should  join  in  warring  against  it  wherever  it 
becomes  manifest.  Individual  capitalist  and  individual  wage-worker, 
corporation  and  union,  are  alike  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law, 
and  must  alike  obey  the  law.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  mere  obedience 
to  the  law,  each  man,  if  he  be  really  a  good  citizen,  must  show  broad 
sympathy  for  his  neighbor  and  genuine  desire  to,  look  at  any  question 
arising  between  them  from  the  standpoint  of  that  neighbor  no  less  than 
from  his  own,  and  to  this  end  it  is  essential  that  capitalist  and  wage- 
worker  should  consult  freely  one  with  the  other,  should  each  strive  to 
bring  closer  the  day  when  both  shall  realize  that  they  are  properly 
partners  and  not  enemies.  To  approach  the  questions  whiph  inevitably 
arise  between  them  solely  from  the  standpoint  which  treats  each  side 
in  the  mass  as  the  enemy  of  the  other  side  in  the  mass  is  both  wicked 
and  foolish.  In  the  past  the  most  direful  among  the  influences  which 
have  brought  about  the  downfall  of  republics  has  ever  been  the  growth 
of  the  dass  spirit,  the  growth  of  the  spirit  which  tends  to  make  a  man 
subordinate  the  welfare  of  the  public  as  a  whole  to  the  welfare  of  the 
particular  class  to  which  he  belongs,  the  substitution  of  loyalty  to  a 
class  for  loyalty  to  the  Nation.  This  inevitably  brings  about  a  tendency 
to  treat  each  man  not  on  his  merits  as  an  individual,  but  on  his  position 
as  belonging  to  a  certain  class  in  the  community.  If  such  a  spirit 
grows  up  in  this  Republic  it  will  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  us,  as  in  the 
past  it  has  proved  fatal  to  every  community  in  which  it  has  become 
dominant  Unless  we  continue  to  keep  a  quick  and  lively  sense  of  the 
great  fundamental  truth  that  our  concern  is  with  the  individual  worth 
of  the  individual  man,  this  Government  cannot  permanently  hold  the 
place  which  it  has  achieved  among  the  nations.  The  vital  lines  of 
cleavage  among  our  people  do  not  correspond,  and  indeed  run  at  right 
angles  to,  the  lines  of  cleavage  which  divide  occupation  from  occupa- 
tion, which  divide  wage-workers  from  capitalists,  farmers  from 
bankers,  men  of  small  means  from  men  of  large  means,  men  who  live 
in  the  towns  from  men  who  live  in  the  country;  for  the  vital  line  of 
cleavage  is  the  line  which  divides  the  honest  man  who  tries  to  do  well 
by  his  neighbor  from  the  dishonest  man  who  does  ill  by  his  neighbor. 
In  other  words,  the  standard  we  should  establish  is  the  standard  of 
conduct,  not  the  standard  of  occupation,  of  means,  or  of  social  posi- 
tion. It  is  the  man's  moral  quality,  his  attitude  toward  the  great  ques- 
tions which  concern  all  humanity,  his  cleanliness  of  life,  his  power  to 
do  his  duty  toward  himself  and  toward  others,  which  really  count; 
and  if  we  substitute  for  the  standard  of  personal  judgment  which 
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treats  each  man  according  to  his  merits,  another  standard  in  accordance 
with  which  all  men  of  on^  class  are  favored  and  all  men  of  another 
class  discriminated  against,  we  shall  do  irreparable  damage  to  the 
body  politic.  I  believe  that  our  people  are  too  sane,  too  self-respecting, 
too  fit  for  self-government,  ever  to  adopt  such  an  attitude.  This  Gov- 
ernment is  not  and  never  shall  be  government  by  a  plutocracy.  This 
Government  is  not  and  never  shall  be  government  by  a  mob.  It  shall 
continue  to  be  in  the  future  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  a  Government 
based  on  the  theory  that  each  man,  rich  or  poor,  is  to  be  treated  simply 
and  solely  on  his  worth  as  a  man,  that  all  his  personal  and  property 
rights  are  to  be  safeguarded,  and  that  he  is  neither  to  wrong  others  nor 
to  suffer  wrong  from  others. 

The  noblest  of  all  forms  of  government  is  self-government ;  but  it  is 
also  the  most  difficult.  We  who  possess  this  priceless  boon,  and  who 
desire  to  hand  it  on  to  our  children  and  our  children's  children,  should 
ever  bear  in  mind  the  thought  so  finely  expressed  by  Burke :  "Men  are 
qualified  for  civil  liberty  in  exact  proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put 
moral  chains  upon  their  own  appetites ;  in  proportion  as  they  are  -dis- 
posed to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  wise  and  good  in  preference  to  the 
flattery  of  knaves.  Society  cannot  exist  unless  a  controlling  power 
upon  will  and  appetite  be  placed  somewhere,  and  the  less  of  it  there  be 
within  the  more  there  must  be  without.  It  is  ordained  in  the  eternal 
constitution  of  things  that  men  of  intemperate  minds  cannot  be  free. 
Their  passions  forge  their  fetters." 

The  great  insurance  companies  afford  striking  examples  of  corpora- 
tions whose  business  has  extended  so  far  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
States  which  created  them  as  to  preclude  strict  enforcement  of  super- 
vision and  regulation  by  the  parent  States.  In  my  last  annual  message 
I  recommended  "that  the  Congress  carefully  consider  whether  the 
power  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  cannot  constitutionally  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  interstate  transactions  in  insurance." 

Recent  events  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  an  early  and.  ex- 
haustive consideration  of  this  question,  to  see  whether  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  furnish  better  safeguards  than  the  several  States  have  been 
able  to  furnish  against  corruption  of  the  flagrant  kind  which  has 
been  exposed.  It  has  been  only  too  clearly  shown  that  certain  of  the 
men  at  the  head  of  these  large  corporations  take  but  small  note  of 
the  ethical  distinction  between  honesty  and  dishonesty;  they  draw 
the  line  only  this  side  of  what  may  be  called  law-honesty,  the  kind 
of  honesty  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  clutches  of  the 
law.  Of  course  the  only  complete  remedy  for  this  condition  .must  be 
found  in  an  aroused  public  conscience^  a  higher  sense  of  ethical  con- 
duct in  the  community  at  large,  and  especially  among  business  men 
and  in  the  great  profession  of  the  law,  and  in  the  growth  of  a  spirit 
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which  condemns  all  dishonesty,  whether  in  rich  man  or  in  poor  man, 
whether  it  takes  the  shape  of  bribery  or  of  blackmail.  But  much 
can  be  done  by  legislation  which  is  not  only  drastic  but  practical. 
There  is  need  of  a  far  stricter  and  more  uniform  regulation  of  the 
vast  insurance  interests  of  this  country.  The  United  States  should 
in  this  respect  follow  the  policy  of  other  nations  by  providing  adequate 
national  supervision  of  commercial  interests  which  are  clearly  national 
in  character.  My  predecessors  have  repeatedly  recognized  that  the 
foreign  business  of  these  companies  is  an  important  part  of  our  for- 
eign commercial  relations.  During  the  administrations  of  Presidents 
Cleveland,  Harrison,  and  McKinley  the  State  Etepartment  exercised  its 
influence,  through  diplomatic  channels,  to  prevent  unjust  discrimina- 
tion by  foreign  countries  against  American  insurance  companies. 
These  negotiations  illustrated  the  propriety  of  the  Congress  recogniz- 
ing the  National  character  of  insurance,  for  in  the  absence  of  Federal 
legislation  the  State  Department  could  only  give  expression  to  the 
wishes  of  the  authorities  of  the  several  States,  whose  policy  was  in- 
effective through  want  of  uniformity. 

I  repeat  my  previous  recommendation  that  the  Congress  should  also 
consider  whether  the  Federal  Government  has  any  power  or  owes  any 
duty  with  respect  to  domestic  transactions  in  insurance  of  an  inter- 
state character.  That  State  supervision  has  proved  inadequate  is 
generally  conceded.  The  burden  upon  insurance  companies,  and  there- 
fore their  policy  holders,  of  conflicting  regulations  of  many  States,  is 
unquestioned,  while  but  little  effective  check  is  imposed  upon  any  able 
and  unscrupulous  man  who  desires  to  exploit  the  company  in  his  own 
interest  at  the  expense  of  the  policy  holders  and  of  the  public.  The 
inability  of  a  State  to  regulate  effectively  insurance  corporations  created 
under  the  laws  of  other  States  and  transacting  the  larger  part  of  their 
business  elsewhere  is  also  clear.  As  a  remedy  for  this  evil  of  con- 
flicting, ineffective,  and  yet  burdensome  regulations  there  has  been 
for  many  years  a  widespread  demand  for  Federal  supervision.  The 
Congress  has  already  recognized  that  interstate  insurance  may  be 
a  proper  subject  for  Federal  legislation,  for  in  creating  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  it  authorized  it  to  publish  and  supply  useful  information 
concerning  interstate  corporations,  "including  corporations  engaged 
in  insurance."  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  compilation  of  statistics  be 
the  limit  of  the  Federal  power  it  is  wholly  ineffective  to  regulate  this 
form  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  States,  and  as  the  in- 
surance business  has  outgrown  in  magnitude  the  possibility  of  ade- 
quate State  supervision,  the  Congp-ess  should  carefully  consider  whether 
further  legislation  can  be  had.  What  is  said  above  applies  with  equal 
force  to  fraternal  and  benevolent  oiiganizations  which  contract  for 
life  insurance* 
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There  is  more  ne^d  of  stability  than  of  the  attempt  to  attain  an  ideal 
perfection  in  the  methods  of  raising  revenue;  and  .the  shock  and 
strain  to  thb  business  world  certain  to  attend  any  serious  change  in 
these  methods  render  such  change  inadvisable  unless  for  grave  reason. 
It  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  by  which  to  determine 
the  moment  when  the  reasons  for  will  outweigh  the  reasons  against 
Isuch  a  change.  Much  must  depend,  not  merely  on  the  needs,  but  on 
the  desires,  of  the  people  as  a  whole;  for  needs  and  desires  are  not 
necessarily  identical.  Of  course,  no  change  can  be  made  on  lines 
beneficial  to,  or  desired  by,  one  section  or  one  State  only.  There  must 
be  something  like  a  general  agreement  among  the  citizens  of  the 
several  States,  as  represented  in  the  Congress,  that  the  change  is 
needed  and  desired  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  as  a  whole ;  and  there 
should  then  be  a  sincere,  intelligent,  and  disinterested  effort  to  make 
it  in  such  shape  as  will  combine,  so  far  as  possible,  the  maximum  of 
good  to  the  people  at  large  with  the  minimum  of  necessary  disregard 
for  the  special  interests  of  localities  or  classes*  But  in  time  of  peace 
the  revenue  must  on  the  average,  taking  a  series  of  years  together, 
equal  the  expenditures  or  else  die  revenues  must  be  increased.  Last 
year  there  was  a  deficit.  Unless  our  expenditures  can  be  kept  within 
the  revenues  then  our  revenue  laws  must  be  readjusted.  It  is  as  yet 
too  early  to  attempt  to  outline  what  shape  such  a  readjustment  should 
take,  for  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say  whether  there  will  be  need  for  it. 
It  should  be  considered  whether  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  tariff  laws 
should  provide  for  appl3ring  as  against  or  in  favor  of  any  other  nation 
maximum  and  minimum  tariff  rates  established  by  the  Congress,  so 
as  to  secure  a  certain  reciprocity  of  treatment  between  other  nations 
and  ourselves.  Having  in  view  even  larger  considerations  of  policy 
than  those  of  a  purely  economic  nature,  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  be 
well  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  closer  commercial  connections  with 
die  other  peoples  of  this  continent.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  announce 
to  you  that  Russia  now  treats  us  on  the  most-favored-nation  basis. 

I  earnestly  recommend  to  Congress  the  need  of  economy  and  to 
this  end  of  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  appropriations.  As  examples  merely, 
I  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  specific  matters.  All  unnecessary 
offices  should  be  abolished.  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  recommends  the  abolishment  of  the  office  of  Receiver  of  Public 
Moneys  for  the  United  States  Land  Office.  This  will  effect  a  saving 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year.  As  the  business  of  the 
Nation  grows,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  from  time  to  time 
a  l^itimate  increase  in  the  number  of  officials,  and  this  fact  renders 
it  all  the  more  important  that  when  offices  become  unnecessary  they 
should  be  abolished.  In  the  public  printing  also  a  large  saving  of 
public  money  can  be  made.   There  is  a  Gonstantly  growing  tendency  to 
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iniblish  masses  of  unimportant  information.  It  is  probably  not  un- 
fair to  say  that  many  tehs  of  thousands  of  volumes  are  published  at 
which  no  human  being  ever  looks  and  for  which  there  is  no  real  de- 
mand whatever. 

Yet,  in  speaking  of  economy,  I  must  in  no  wise  be  understood  as 
advocating  the  false  economy  which  is  in  the  end  the  worst  extrava- 
gance. To  cut  down  on  the  navy,  for  instance,  would  be  a  crime 
against  the  Nation.  To  fail  to  push  forward  all  work  on  the  Panama 
Canal  would  be  as  great  a  folly. 

In  my  message  of  December  2,  1902,  to  the  Congress  I, said: 

"Interest  rates  are  a  potent  factor  in  business  activity,  and  in  order 
that  these  rates  may  be  equalized  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  the 
seasons  and  of  widely  separated  communities,  and  to  prevent  the  recur* 
rence  of  financial  stringencies,  which  injuriously  affect  legitimate  busi- 
ness, it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  element  of  elasticity  in  our 
monetary  system.  Banks  are  the  natural  servants  of  commerce,  and, 
upon  them  should  be  placed,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  burden  of  fur- 
nishing and  maintaining  a  circulation  adequate  to  supply  the  needs  of 
our  diversified  industries  and  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  ; 
and  the  issue  of  this  should  be  so  regulated  that  a  sufficient  supply 
should  be  always  available  for  the  business  interests  of  the  country." 

Every  consideration  of  prudence  demands  the  addition  of  the  ele- 
ment of  elasticity  to  our  currency  system.  The  evil  does  not  consist 
in  an  inadequate  volume  of  money,  but  in  the  rigidity  of  this  volume, 
which  does  not  respond  as  it  should  to  the  varying  needs  of  communi- 
ties and  of  seasons.  Inflation  must  be  avoided;  but  some  provision 
should  be  made  that  will  insure  a  larger  volume  of  money  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter  months  than  in  the  less  active  seasons  of  the 
year;  so  that  the  currency  will  contract  against  speculation,  and  will 
expand  for  the  needs  of  legitimate  business.  At  present  the  Treasury 
Department  is  at  irr^ularly  recurring  intervals  obliged,  in  the  interest 
of  the  business  world — ^that  is,  in  the  interests  of  the  American  public 
— tp  try  to  avert  financial  crises  by  providing  a  remedy  which  should 
be  provided  by  Congp-essional  action. 

At  various  times  I  have  instituted  investigations  into  the  organiza- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  executive  departments.  While 
none  of  these  inquiries  have  yet  progressed  far  enough  to  warrant  final 
conclusions,  they  have  already  confirmed  and  emphasized  the  general 
impression  that  the  organization  of  the  departments  is  often  faulty  in 
principle  and  wasteful  in  results,  while  many  of  their  business  methods 
are  antiquated  and  inefficient.  There  is  every  reason  why  our  execu- 
tive governmental  machinery  should  be  at  least  as  well  planned,  eco* 
nomical,  and  efficient  as  the  best  machinery  of  the  great  business  organ- 
ixattonsi  which  at  present  is  not  the  case.    Td  make  it  so  is  a  task  of 
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complex  detail  and  essentially  executive  in  its  nature ;  probably  no  Ict 
islative  body,  no  matter  how  wise  and  able,  could  undertake  it  with 
reasonable  prospect  of  success.  I  recommend  that  the  Coi^ess  con- 
sider this  subject  with  a  view  to  provide  by  legislation  for  the  transfer, 
distribution,  consolidation,  and  assignment  of  duties  and  executive  or- 
ganizations or  parts  of  organizations,  and  for  the  changes  in  business 
methods,  within  or  between  the  several  departments,  that  will  best  pro- 
mote the  economy,  efficiency,  and  high  diaracter  of  the  Government 
work. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  said: 

"The  power  of  the  Government  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  elec- 
tions of  its  own  officials  is  inherent  and  has  been  recognized  and 
affirmed  by  repeated  declarations  of  the  Supreme  Court.  There  is  no 
enemy  of  free  government  more  dangerous  and  none  so  insidious  as 
the  corruption  of  the  electorate.  No  one  defends  or  excuses  cor- 
ruption, and  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  none  would  oppose  vigorous 
measures  to  eradicate  it.  I  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  di- 
rected against  bribery  and  corruption  in  Federal  elections.  The  de- 
tails of  such  a  law  may  be  safely  left  to  the  wise  discretion  of  the 
Congress,  but  it  should  go  as  far  as  under  the  Constitution  it  is  pos- 
sible to  go,  and  should  include  severe  penalties  against  him  who  gives 
or  receives  a  bribe  intended  to  influence  his  act  or  opinion  as  an  elector ; 
and  provisions  for  the  publication  not  only  of  the  expenditures  for 
nominations  and  elections  of  all  candidates,  but  also  of  all  contribu- 
tions received  and  expenditures  made  by  political  conunittees." 

I  desire  to  repeat  this  recommendation.  In  political  campaigns  in 
a  country  as  large  and  populous  as  ours  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should 
be  much  expense  of  an  entirely  legitimate  kind.  This,  of  course,  means 
that  many  contributions,  and  some  of  them  of  large  size,  must  be 
made,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  any  big  political  contest  such  con- 
tributions are  always  made  to  both  sides.  It  is  entirely  proper  both 
to  give  and  receive  them,  unless  there  is  an  improper  motive  connected 
with  either  gift  or  reception.  If  they  are  extorted  by  any  kind  of  pres- 
sure or  promise,  express  or  implied,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  way  of 
favor  or  immunity,  then  the  giving  or  receiving  becomes  not  only  im- 
proper but  criminal.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  difficult,  as  a  matter  of 
practical  detail,  to  shape  an  act  which  shall  guard  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty against  such  misconduct;  but  if  it  is  possible  to  secure  by  law 
the  full  and  verified  publication  in  detail  of  all  the  sums  contributed  to 
and  expended  by  the  candidates  or  committees  of  any  political  parties, 
the  result  cannot  but  be  wholesome.  All  contributions  by  corporations 
to  any  political  committee  or  for  any  political  purpose  should  be  for- 
bidden by  law ;  directors  should  not  be  permitted  to  use  stockholders' 
money  for  such  purposes;  and«  moreover,  a  prohibition  of  this  kind 
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would  be,  as  far  as  it  went,  an  effective  method  of  stopping  the  evils 
aimed  at  in  corrupt  practices  acts.  Not  only  should  both  the  National 
and  the  several  State  Legislatures  forbid  any  officer  of  a  corporation 
from  using  the  money  of  the  corporation  in  or  about  any  election,  but 
they  should  also  forbid  such  use  of  money  in  connection  with  any 
legislation,  save  by  the  employment  of  counsel  in  public  manner  for 
distinctly  legal  services. 

The  first  conference  of  nations  held  at  The  Hague  in  1899,  being 
unable  to  dispose  of  all  the  business  before  it,  recommended  the  con- 
sideration and  settlement  of  a  number  of  important  questions  by  an- 
other conference  to  be  called  subsequently  and  at  an  early  date.  These 
questions  were  the  following:  (i)  The  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals; 
(2)  the  limitation  of  the  armed  forces  on  land  and  sea,  and  of  military 
budgets ;  (3)  the  use  of  new  types  and  calibres  of  military  and  naval 
guns;  (4)  the  inviolability  of  private  property  at  sea  in  times  of  war; 
(5)  the  bombardment  of  ports,  cities,  and  villages  by  naval  forces. 
In  October,  1904,  at  the  instance  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
which,  at  a  conference  held  in  the  United  States,  and  attended  by  the 
lawmakers  of  fifteen  different  nations,  had  reiterated  the  demand  for  a 
second  conference  of  nations,  I  issued  invitations  to  all  the  powers 
signatory  to  The  Hague  Convention  to  send  delegates  to  such  a  con- 
ference, and  suggested  that  it  be  again  held  at  The  Hague.  In  its 
note  of  December  16,  1904,  the  United  States  Government  communi- 
cated to  the  representatives  of  foreign  governments  its  belief  that  the 
conference  could  be  best  arranged  under  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Hague  treaty. 

From  all  the  powers  acceptance  was  received,  coupled  in  some  cases 
with  the  condition  that  we  should  wait  until  the  end  of  the  war  then 
waging  between  Russia  and  Japan.  The  Emperor  bf  Russia,  imme- 
diately after  the  treaty  of  peace  which  so  happily  terminated  this  war, 
in  a  note  presented  to  the  President  on  September  13,  through  Ambas- 
sador Rosen,  took  the  initiative  in  recommending  that  the  conference 
be  now  called.  The  United  States  Government  in  response  expressed 
its  cordial  acquiescence,  and  stated  that  it  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
take  part  in  the  new  conference  and  endeavor  to  further  its  aims.  We 
assume  that  all  civilized  governments  will  support  the  movement,  and 
that  the  conference  is  now  an  assured  fact.  This  Government  will 
do  ever)rthing  in  its  power  to  secure  the  success  bf  the  conference,  to 
the  end  that  substantial  progress  may  be  made  in  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace,  justice,  and  good  will 

This  renders  it  proper  at  this  time  to  say  something  as  to  the  general 
attitude  of  this  Government  toward  peace.  More  and  more  war  is 
coming  to  be  looked  upon  as  in  itself  a  lamentable  and  evil  thing.  A 
wanton  or  useless  war,  or  a  war  of  mere  aggression — in  short,  any 
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war  b^g^n  or  carried  on  in  a  conscienceless  spirit,  is  to  be  condemned 
as  a  peculiarly  atrocious  crime  against  all  humanity.  We  can,  how- 
ever, do  nothing  of  permanent  value  for  peace  unless  we  keep  ever 
clearly  in  mind  the  ethical  element  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  problem. 
Our  aim  is  righteousness.  Peace  is  normally  the  hand-maiden  of  right- 
ousness;  but  when  peace  and  righteousness  conflict  then  a  great  and 
upright  people  can  never  for  a  moment  Hesitate  to  follow  the  path 
which  leads  toward  righteousness,  even  though  that  path  also  leads 
to  war.  There  are  persons  who  advocate  peace  at  any  price;  there 
are  others  who,  following  a  false  analogy,  think  that  because  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  in  civilized  countries  for  individuals  to  protect  their 
rights  with  a  strong  hand,  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  nations  to  be 
ready  to  defend  their  rights.  These  persons  would  do  irreparable 
harm  to  any  nation  that  adopted  their  principles,  and  even  as  it  is 
they  seriously  hamper  the  cause  which  they  advocate  by  tending  to 
render  it  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  sensible  and  patriotic  men.  There  can 
be  no  worse  foe  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  his  own  country  in 
particular,  than  the  demagogue  of  war,  the  man  who  in  mere  folly  or 
to  serve  his  own  selfish  ends  continually  rails  at  and  abuses  other  na- 
tions, who  seeks  to  excite  his  countrymen  against  foreigners  on  in- 
sufficient pretexts,  who  excites  and  inflames  a  perverse  and  aggressive 
national  vanity,  and  who  may  on  occasions  wantonly  bring  on  conflict 
between  his  nation  and  some  other  nation.  But  there  are  demagogues 
of  peace  just  as  there  are  demagogues  of  war,  and  in  any  such  move- 
ment as  this  for  The  Hague  conference  it  is  essential  not  to  be  misled 
by  one  set  of  extremists  any  more  than  by  the  other.  Whenever  it  is 
possible  for  a  nation  or  an  individual  to  work  for  real  peace,  assuredly 
it  is  failure  of  duty  not  so  to  strive,  but  if  war  is  necessary  and  right- 
eous then  either  the  man  or  the  nation  shrinking  from  it  forfeits  all 
title  to  self-respect.  We  have  scant  sympathy  with  the  sentimentalist 
who  dreads  oppression  less  than  physical  suffering,  who  would  prefer 
a  shameful  peace  to  the  pain  and  toil  sometimes  lamentably  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  a  righteous  peace.  As  yet  there  is  only  a  partial  and 
imperfect  analogy  between  international  law  and  internal  or  municipal 
law,  because  there  is  no  sanction  of  force  for  executing  the  former 
while  there  is  in  the  case  pf  the  latter.  The  private  citizen  is  protected 
in  his  rights  by  the  law,  because  the  law  rests  in  the  last  resort  upon 
force  exercised  through  the  forms  of  law.  A  man  does  not  have  to 
defend  his  rights  with  his  own  hand,  because  he  can  call  upon  the 
police,  upon  the  sheriff's  posse,  upon  the  militia,  or  in  certain  extreme 
cases  upon  the  army,  to  defend  him.  But  there  is  no  such  sanction 
of  force  for  international  law.  At  present  there  could  be  no  gfreater 
calamity  than  for  the  free  peoples,  the  enlightened,  independent,  and 
peace-loving  peoples,  to  disarm  while  yet  leaving  it  open  to  any  bar- 
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barfsm  or  despotism  to  remain  armed.  So  Icmg  as  the  world  is  as  un- 
organized as  now  the  armies  and  navies  of  those  peoples  who  on  the 
whole  stand  for  justice,  offer  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  possible, 
security  for  a  just  peace.  For  instance,  if  the  United  States  alone,  or 
in  company  only  with  the  other  nations  that  on  the  whole  tend  to  act 
justly,  disarmed,  we  might  sometimes  avoid  bloodshed,  but  we  would 
cease  to  be  of  weight  in  securing  the  peace  of  justice — the  real  peace 
for  which  the  most  law-abiding  and  high-minded  men  must  at  times 
be  willing  to  fight.  As  the  world  is  now,  only  that  nation  is  equipped 
for  peace  that  knows  how  to  fight,  and  that  will  not  shrink  from  f^ht- 
ing  if  ever  the  conditions  become  such  that  war  is  demanded  in  the 
name  of  the  highest  morality. 

So  much  it  is  emphatically  necessary  to  say  in  order  both  that  the 
position  of  the  United  States  may  not  be  misunderstood,  and  that  a 
genuine  effort  to  bring  nearer  the  day  of  the  peace  of  justice  among 
the  nations  may  not  be  hampered  by  a  folly  which,  in  striving  to  achieve 
the  impossible,  would  render  it  hopeless  to  attempt  the  achievement 
of  the  practical.  But,  while  r^ognizing  most  clearly  all  above  set 
forth,  it  remains  our  clear  duty  to  strive  in  every  practicable  way  to 
bring  nearer  the  time  when  the  sword  shall  not  be  the  arbiter  among 
nations.  At  present  the  practical  thing  to  do  is  to  try  to  minimize  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  it  must  be  the  arbiter,  and  to  offer,  at  least 
to  all  civilized  powers,  some  substitute  for  war  which  wU  be  available 
in  at  least  a  considerable  number  of  instances.  Very  much  can  be 
done  through  another  Hague  conference  in  this  direction,  and  I  most 
earnestly  urge  that  this  Nation  do  all  in  its  power  to  try  to  further  the 
movement  and  to  make  the  result  of  the  decisions  of  The  Hague  con- 
ference effective.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  conference  may  be  able 
to  devise  some  way  to  make  arbitration  between  nations  the  customary 
way  of  settling  international  disputes  in  all  save  a  few  classes  of  cases, 
which  should  themselves  be  as  sharply  defined  and  rigidly  limited  as 
the  present  governmental  and  social  development  of  the  world  will  per- 
mit. If  possible,  there  should  be  a  general  arbitration  treaty  negotiated 
among  all  the  nations  represented  at  the  conference.  Neutral  rights 
and  property  should  be  protected  at  sea  as  they  are  protected  on  land. 
There  should  be  an  international  agreement  to  this  purpose  and  a  sim- 
ilar agreement  defining  contraband  of  war. 

During  the  las  century  there  has  been  a  distinct  diminution  in  the 
number  of  wars  between  the  most  civilized  nations.  International  re- 
lations have  become  closer  and  the  development  of  The  Hague  tribunal 
is  not  only  a  symptom  of  this  growing  closeness  of  relationship,  but  is 
a  means  by  which  the  growth  can  be  furthered.  Our  aim  should  be 
from  time  to  time  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  possible  toward  creating 
something  like  an  organization  of  the  civilized  nations,  because  as 
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the  world  becomes  more  highly  organized  the  need  for  navies  and 
armies  will  diminish.  It  is  not  possible  to  secure  anything  like  an 
immediate  disarmament,  because  it  would  first  be  necessary  to  settle 
what  peoples  are  on  ^he  whole  a  menace  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
to  provide  against  the  disarmament  of  the  rest  being  turned  into  a 
movement  which  would  really  chiefly  benefit  these  obnoxious  peoples ; 
but  it  may  be  possible  to  exercise  some  check  upon  the  tendency  to 
swell  indefinitely  the  budgets  for  military  expenditure.  Of  course  such 
an  effort  could  succeed  only  if  it  did  not  attempt  to  do  too  much ;  and 
if  it  were  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  sanity  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  a  merely  hysterical  pseudo-philanthropy.  It  is  worth  while  point- 
ing out  that  since  the  end  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippines  this 
Nation  has  shown  its  practical  faith  in  the  policy  of  disarmament  by 
reducing  its  little  army  one-third.  But  disarmament  can  never  be  of 
prime  importance ;  there  is  more  need  to  get  rid  of  the  causes  of  war 
than  of  the  implements  of  war. 

I  have  dwelt  much  on  the  dangers  to  be  avoided  by  steering  clear  of 
any  mere  foolish  sentimentality  because  my  wish  for  peace  is  so 
genuine  and  earnest ;  because  I  have  a  real  and  great  desire  that  this 
second  Hague  conference  may  mark  a  long  stride  forward  in  the  direc^ 
tion  of  securing  the  peace  of  justice  throughout  the  world.  No  ob- 
ject is  better  worthy  the  attention  of  enlightened  statesmanship  than 
the  establishment  of  a  surer  method  than  now  exists  of  securing  jus- 
tice as  between  nations,  both  for  the  protection  of  the  little  nations 
and  for  the  prevention  of  war  between  the  big  nations.  To  this  aim 
we  should  endeavor  not  only  to  avert  bloodshed,  but,  above  all,  ef- 
fectively to  strengthen  the  forces  of  right.  The  Golden  Rule  should 
be,  and  as  the  world  grows  in  morality  it  ^ill  be,  the  guiding  rule  of 
conduct  among  nations  as  among  individuals ;  though  the  Golden  Rule 
must  not  be  construed,  in  fantastic  manner,  as  forbidding  the  exercise 
of  the  police  power.  This  mighty  and  free  Republic  should  ever  deal 
with  all  other  States,  great  or  small,  on  a  basis  of  high  honor,  respect- 
ing their  rights  as  jealously  as  it  saf^uards  its  own. 

One  of  the  most  effective  instruments  for  peace  is  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine as  it  has  been  and  is  being  gradually  developed  by  this  Nation 
and  accepted  by  other  nations.  No  other  policy  could  have  been  as 
efficient  in  promoting  peace  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  in  giving 
to  each  nation  thereon  the  chance  to  develop  along  its  own  lines.  If 
we  had  refused  to  apply  the  doctrine  to  changing  conditions  it  would 
now  be  completely  outworn,  would  not  meet  any  of  the  needs  of  the 
present  day,  and,  indeed,  would  probably  by  this  time  have  sunk  into 
complete  oblivion.  It  is  useful  at  home,  and  is  meeting  with  recogni- 
tion abroad  because  we  have  adapted  our  application  of  it  to  meet 
the  growing  and  changing  needs  of  the  hemisphere.    When  we  an- 
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nounce  a  policy  such  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  we  thereby  commit  our- 
selves to  the  consequences  of  the  policy,  and  those  consequences  from 
time  to  time  alter.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  claim  a  right  and  yet 
shirk  the  responsibility  for  its  exercise.  Not  only  we,  but  all  Amer* 
ican  republics  who  are  benefited  by  the  existence  of  the  doctrine,  must 
recognize  the  obligations  each  nation  is  under  as  r^;ards  foreign  peo- 
ples no  less  than  its  duty  to  insist  upon  its  own  rights. 

That  our  rights  and  interests  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  doctrine  is  so  clear  as  hardly  to  need  argument  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  view  of  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  As  a 
mere  matter  of  self-defense  we  must  exercise  a  close  watch  over  the 
approaches  to  this  canal ;  and  this  means  that  we  must  be  thoroughly 
alive  to  our  interests  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

There  are  certain  essential  points  which  must  never  be  forgotten  as 
regards  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In  the  first  place  we  must  as  a  Nation 
make  it  evident  that  we  do  not  intend  to  treat  it  in  any  shape  or  way 
as  an  excuse  for  aggrandizement  on  our  part  at  the  expense  of  the 
republics  to  the  south.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  in  some  South 
American  countries  there  has  been  much  suspicion  lest  we  should  in- 
terpret the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  in  some  way  inimical  to  their  inter- 
ests, and  we  must  try  to  convince  all  the  other  nations  of  this  conti- 
nent once  and  for  all  that  no  just  and  orderly  Gcrvernment  has  any- 
thing to  fear  from  us.  There  are  certain  republics  to  the  south  of 
us  which  have  already  reached  such  a  point  of  stability,  order,  and 
prosperity  that  they  themselves,  though  as  yet  hardly  consciously,  are 
among  the  guarantors  of  this  doctrine.  These  republics  we  now  meet 
not  only  on  a  basis  of  entire  equality,  but  in  a  spirit  of  frank  and  re- 
spectful friendship,  which  we  hope  is  mutual.  If  all  of  the  republics 
to  the  south  of  us  will  only  grow  as  those  to  which  I  allude  have  al- 
ready gjown,  all  need  for  us  to  be  the  especial  champions  of  the  doc- 
trine will  disappear,  for  no  stable  and  growing  American  Republic 
wishes  to  see  some  g^eat  non-American  military  power  acquire  terri- 
tory in  its  neighborhood.  All  that  this  country  desires  is  that  the  other 
republics  on  this  continent  shall  be  happy  and  prosperous;  and  they 
cannot  be  happy  and  prosperous  unless  they  maintain  order  within 
their  boundaries  and  behave  with  a  just  'regard  for  their  obligations 
toward  outsiders.  It  must  be  understood  that  under  no  circumstances 
will  the  United  States  use  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  cloak  for  tern* 
tonal  aggression.  We  desire  peace  with  all  the  world,  but  perhaps 
most  of  all  with  the  other  peoples  of  the  American  Continent.  There 
are,  of  course,  limits  to  the  wrongs  which  any  self-respecting  nation 
can  endure.  It  is  always  possible  that  wrong  actions  toward  this  Na- 
tion, or  toward  citizens  of  diis  Nation,  in  some  S^te  unable  to  keep 
order  among  its  own  people,  unable  to  secure  justice  from  outsiders, 
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and  unwilling  to  do  justice  to  those  outsiders  who  treat  it  we!!,  may 
result  in  our  having  to  take  action  to  protect  our  rights ;  bat  such  action 
will  not  be  taken  with  a  view  to  territorial  aggression,  and  it  will  be 
taken  at  all  only  with  extreme  reluctance  and  when  it  has  beoxne  evi- 
tfent  that  every  other  resource  has  been  exhausted. 

Moreover,  we  must  make  it  evident  that  we  do  not  intend  to  permit 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  be  used  by  any  nation  on  this  Continent  as 
a  shield  to  protect  it  from  the  consequences  of  its  own  misdeeds  against 
foreign  nations.  If  a  republic  to  the  south  of  us  commits  a  tort  against 
a  foreign  nation,  such  as  an  outrage  s^inst  a  citizen  of  that  nation, 
then  the  Monroe  Doctrine  does  not  force  us  to  interfere  to  prevent  pun- 
ishment of  the  tort,  save  to  see  that  the  punishment  does  not  assume 
the  form  of  territorial  occupation  in  any  shape.  The  case  is  more  diffi- 
cult when  it  refers  to  a  contractual  obligation.  Our  own  Government 
has  always  refused  to  enforce  such  contractual  obligations  on  behalf 
of  its  citizens  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  all 
foreign  governments  would  take  the  same  view.  But  they  do  not; 
and  in  consequence  we  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  brought  face  to 
&ce  with  disagreeable  alternatives.  On  the  one  hand,  this  country 
would  certainly  decline  to  go  to  war  to  prevent  a  foreign  government 
from  collecting  a  just  debt;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  inadvisable 
to  permit  any  foreign  power  to  take  possession,  even  temporarily,  of 
the  custom  houses  of  an  American  Republic  in  order  to  enforce  (he 
payment  of  its  obligations ;  for  such  temporary  occupatiop  might  turn 
into  a  permanent  occupation.  The  only  escape  from  these  alternatives 
may  at  any  time  be  that  we  must  ourselves  undertake  to  bring  about 
some  arrangement  by  which  so  much  as  possible  of  a  just  obligation 
shall  be  paid.  It  is  far  better  that  this  country  should  put  through 
such  an  arrangement,  rather  than  allow  any  foreign  country  to  under- 
take it  To  do  so  insures  the  defaulting  republic  from  having  to  pay 
debt  of  an  improper  character  under  duress,  while  it  also  insures  honest 
creditors  of  the  republic  from  being  passed  by  in  the  interest  of  dis- 
honest or  grasping  creditors.  Moreover,  for  the  United  States  to  take 
such  a  position  offers  the  only  possible  way  of  insuring  us  against  a 
clash  with  some  foreign  power.  The  position  is,  therefore,  in  the 
interest  of  peace  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  justice.  It  is  of  benefit 
to  our  people ;  it  is  of  benefit  to  foreign  peoples ;  and  most  of  all  it  is 
really  of  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  country  concerned. 

This  brings  me  to  what  should  be  one  of  the  fundamental  objects  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  We  must  ourselves  in  good  faith  try  to  help 
upward  toward  peace  and  order  those  of  our  sister  republics  whidi 
need  such  help.  Just  as  there  has  been  a  gradual  growth  of  the  ethical 
element  in  the  relations  of  one  individual  to  another,  so  we  are,  even 
though  slowly,  more  and  more  coming  to  recognize  the  duty  of  beac« 
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ing  one  another's  burdens,  not  only  as  among  individuals*  but  also 
as  among  nations. 

Santo  Dmiingo,  in  her  turn,  has  now  made  an  appeal  to  us  to  help 
ber»  and  not  only  every  principle  of  wisdom  but  every  generous  in- 
stinct within  us  bids  us  respond  to  the  appeal  It  is  not  of  the  slightest 
consequence  whether  we  grant  the  aid  needed  by  Santo  Domingo  as 
an  incident  to  the  wise  development  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  be- 
cause we  regard  the  case  of  Santo  Domingo  as  standing  wholly  by 
itself,  and  to  be  treated  as  such,  and  not  on  general  principles  or  with 
any  reference  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  important  point  is  to  give 
the  needed  aid,  and  the  case  is  certainly  sufficiently  peculiar  to  deserve 
to  be  judged  purely  on  its  own  merits.  The  conditions  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo have  for  a  number  of  years  g^own  from  bad  to  worse  until  a 
year  ago  all  society  was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  Fortunately, 
just  at  this  time  a  ruler  sprang  up  in  Santo  Domingo,  who,  with  his 
colleagues,  saw  the  dangers  threatening  their  country  and  appealed 
to  the  friendship  of  the  only  great  and  powerful  neighbor  who  pos- 
sessed the  power,  and  as  they  hoped  a|so  the  will  to  help  them.  There 
was  imminent  danger  of  foreign  intervention.  The  previous  rulers  of 
Santo  Domingo  had  recklessly  incurred  debts,  and  owing  to  her  in- 
ternal disorders  she  \^d  ceased  to  be  able  to  provide  means  of  paying 
the  debts.  The  patience  of  her  foreign  creditors  had  become  exhausted, 
and  at  least  two  foreign  nations  were  on  the  point  of  intervention, 
and  were  only  prevented  from  intervenii^  by  the  unofficial  assurance 
of  this  Government  that  it  would  itself  strive  to  help  Santo  Domingo 
in  her  hour  of  need.  In  the  case  of  one  of  these  nations,  only  the 
actual  opening  of  negotiations  to  this  end  by  our  Government  pre- 
vented the  seizure  of  territory  in  Santo  Domingo  by  a  European 
power.  Of  the  debts  incurred  some  were  just,  while  some  were  not 
of  a  character  which  really  renders  it  obligatory  on  or  proper  for 
Santo  Domingo  to  pay  them  in  full.  But  she  could  not  pay  any  of 
them  unless  some  stability  was  assured  her  Government  and  people. 

Accordingly,  the  Executive  Department  of  our  Government  n^o- 
tiated  a  treaty  under  which  we  are  to  try  to  help  the  Dominican  people 
to  straighten  out  their  finances.  This  treaty  is  pending  before  the 
Senate.  In  the  meantime  a  .temporary  arrangement  has  been  made 
which  will  last  until  the  Senate  has  had  time  to  take  action  upon  the 
treaty.  Under  this  arrai^ement  the  Dominican  Government  has  ap- 
pointed Americans  to  all  the  important  positions  in  the  customs  service, 
and  they  are  seeing  to  the  honest  collection  of  the  revenues,  turning 
over  45  per  cent,  to  the  Government  for  running  expenses  and  putting 
the  other  55  per  cent,  into  a  safe  depository  for  equitable  division  in 
case  the  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  among  the  various  creditors,  whether 
Europi^an  or  American. 
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The  Custom  Houses  offer  well-nigh  the  only  sources  of  revenue  in 
Santo  Domingo,  and  the  different  revolutions  usually  have  as  tiidr 
real  aim  the  obtaining  of  these  Custom  Houses.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  Collectors  of  Customs  are  Americans,  that  they  are  performing 
their  duties  with  efficiency  and  honesty,  and  that  the  treaty  is  pending 
in  the  Senate  givea  a  certain  moral  power  to  the  Government  of  Santo 
Domingo  which  it  has  not  had  before.  This  has  completely  discour- 
aged all  revolutionary  movement,  while  it  has  already  produced  such 
an  increase  in  the  revenues  that  the  Government  is  actually  getting 
more  from  the  45  per  cent  that  the  American  Collectors  turn  over 
to  it  than  It  got  formerly  when  it  took  ^le  entire  revenue.  It  is  en- 
abling the  poor,  harassed  people  of  Santo  Domingo  once  more  to 
turn  their  attention  to  industry  and  to  be  free  from  the  cure  of  in- 
terminable revolutionary  disturbance.  It  offers  to  all  bona-fide  cred- 
itors, American  and  Eurc^)ean,  the  only  really  good  chance  to  obtain 
that  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled,  while  it  in  return  gives  to  Santo 
Domingo  the  only  opportunity  of  defense  against  claims  .which  it 
ought  not  to  pay,  for  now  if  it  meets  the  views  of  the  Senate  we  shall 
ourselves  thoroughly  examine  all  these  claims,  whether  American  or 
foreign,  and  see  that  none  that  are  improper  are  paid.  There  is,  of 
course,  opposition  to  the  treaty  from  dishonest  creditors,  foreign  and 
American,  and  from  the  professional  revolutionists  of  the  island  itself. 
We  have  already  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  O'editors  who 
do  not  dare  expose  their  dsums  to  honest  scrutiny  are  endeavoring 
to  stir  up  sedition  in  the  island  and  opposition  to  the  treaty.  In  the 
meantime,  I  have  exercised  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress  to  prevent  tiie  introduction  of  arms  into 
the  island  for  revolutionary  purposes. 

Under  the  course  taken,  stability  and  order  and  all  the  benefits  of 
peace  are  at  last  coming  to  Santo  Domingo,  dai^er  of  foreign  inter- 
vention has  been  suspended,  and  there  is  at  last  a  prospect  that  all 
creditors  will  get  justice,  no  more  and  no  less.  If  the  arrangement  is 
terminated  by  the  failure  of  the  treaty  chaos  will  follow ;  and  if  chaos 
follows,  sooner  or  later  this  Government  may  be  involved  in  serious 
difficulties  with  foreign  Governments  over  the  island,  or  else  may  be 
forced  itself  to  intervene  in  the  island  in  some  unpleasant  fashion. 
Under  the  proposed  treaty  the  independence  of  the  island  is  scrupu- 
lously respected,  the  danger  of  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by 
the  intervention  of  foreign  powers  vanishes,  and  the  interference  of 
our  Govermnent  is  minimized,  so  that  we  shall  only  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  Santo  Domingo  authorities  to  secure  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  customs,  and  therefore  to  secure  the  payment  of  just  debts 
and  to  secure  the  Dominican  Government  against  demands  for  unjust 
debts.    The  proposed  method  will  give  tiie  people  of  Santo  Domingo 
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the  same  chance  to  move  onward  and  upward  which  we  have  already 
given  to  the  people  of  Cuba.  It  will  be  doubly  to  our  discredit  as  a 
Nation  if  we  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  chance;  for  it  will  be  of 
damage  to  ourselves,  and  it  will  be  of  incalculable  damage  to  Santo 
Domingo.  Every  consideration  of  wise  policy,  and,  above  all,  every 
consideration  of  large  generosity,  bids  us  meet  the  request  of  Santo 
Domingo  as  we  are  now  trying  to  meet  it. 

We  cannot  consider  the  question  of  our  foreign  policy  without  at 
the  same  time  treating  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  We  now  have  a 
very  small  army  indeed,  one  well-nigh  infinitesimal  when  compared 
with  the  army  of  any  other  large  nation.  Of  course  the  army  we  do 
have  should  be  as  nearly  perfect  of  its  kind  and  for  its  size  as  is  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  believe  diat  any  army  in  the  world  has  a  better  average 
of  enlisted  men  or  a  better  type  of  junior  officer ;  but  the  army  should 
be  trained  to  act  effectively  in  a  mass.  Provision  should  be  made  by 
sufficient  sqipropriations  for  manoeuvers  of  a  practical  kind,  so  that 
the  troops  may  learn  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  under  actual 
service  conditions;  every  march,  for  instance,  being  made  with  the 
soldier  loaded  exactly  as  he  would  be  in  active  campaign.  The  Gen- 
erals and  Colonels  would  thereby  have  opportunity  of  handling  regi* 
ments,  brigades,  and  divisions,  and  the  commissary  and  medical  de- 
partments would  be  tested  in  the  field.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
the  exercise  at  least  of  a  brigade  and  by  preference  of  a  division  in 
marching  and  embarking  at  some  point  on  our  coast  and  disembarking 
at  some  other  point  and  continuing  its  march.  The  number  of  posts 
in  which  the  army  is  kept  in  time  of  peace  should  be  materially  di- 
minished and  the  posts  that  are  left  made  correspondingly  larger.  No 
local  interests  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  assenribling 
the  greater  part  of  the  troops  which  would  at  need  form  our  field 
armies  in  stations  of  such  size  as  will  permit  the  best  training  to  be 
given  to  the  personnel  of  all  grades,  including  the  high  officers  and 
staff  officers.  To  accomplish  this  end  we  must  have  not  company  or 
regimental  garrisons,  but  brigade  and  division  garrisons.  Promotion 
by  mere  seniority  can  never  result  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  corps  of 
officers  in  the  higher  ranks  unless  there  accompanies  it  a  vigorous 
weeding-out  process.  Such  a  weeding-out  process — that  is,  such  a 
process  of  selection — ^is  a  chief  feature  of  the  four  years'  course  of 
the  young  officer  at  West  Point.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  stop  inmiediatdy  upon  his  graduation.  While  at  West  Point 
he  is  dropped  unless  he  comes  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  excellence^ 
and  when  he  graduates  he  takes  rank  in  the  army  according  to  his 
rank  of  graduation.  The  results  are  good  at  West  Point;  and  there 
should  be  in  the  army  itself  something  that  will  achieve  the  same  end. 
After  a  certain  age  has  been  reached  the  average  officer  is  unfit  to 
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do  good  work  below  a  certain  grade.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
the  promotion  of  exceptionally  meritorious  men  over  the  heads  of  their 
comrades  and  for^e  retirement  of  all  men  who  have  reached  a  given 
age  without  getting  beyond  a  given  rank;  this  age  of  retirement  of 
course  changing  from  rank  to  rank.  In  both  the  army  and  the  navy 
there  should  be  some  principle  of  selection,  that  is,  of  promotion  for 
merit,  and  there  should  be  a  resolute  effort  to  eliminate  the  aged 
officers  of  reputable  character  who  possess  no  special  efficiency. 

There  should  be  an  increase  in  the  coast  artillery  force,  so  that  our 
coast  fortifications  can  be  in  some  d^ree  adequately  manned.  There 
is  special  need  for  an  increase  and  reorganization  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  army.  In  both  the  army  and  navy  there  must  be 
the  same  thorough  training  for  duty  in  the  staff  corps  as  in  the  fight- 
ing line.  Only  by  such  training  in  advance  can  we  be  sure  that  in 
actual  war  field  operations  and  those  at  sea  will  be  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully. The  importance  of  this  was  shown  conclusively  in  the 
Spanish-American  and  the  Russo-Japanese  wars.  The  work  of  the 
medical  departments  in  the  Japanese  army  and  navy  is  especially 
worthy  of  study.  I  renew  my  recommendation  of  January  9,  1905, 
as  to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  army  and  call  attention  to  the 
equal  importance  of  the  needs  of  the  staff  corps  of  the  navy.  In 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  navy  the  first  in  importance  is  the 
reorganization  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  on  the  lines  of  the  Gallinger 
bill,  (S.  31984,  February  i,  1904),  and  the  reapportionment  of  the 
different  grades  of  the  medical  officers  to  meet  service  requirements. 
It  seems  advisable  also  that  medical  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
should  have  similar  rank  and  pay  in  their  respective  grades,  so  that 
their  duties  can  be  carried  on  without  friction  when  they  are  brought 
together.  The  base  hospitals  of  the  navy  should  be  put  in  condition 
to  meet  modern  requirements  and  hospital  ships  be  provided.  Unless 
we  now  provide  with  ample  forethought  for  the  medical  needs  of  the 
army  and  navy  appalling  suffering  of  a  preventable  kind  is  sure  to 
occur  if  ever  the  country  goes  to  war.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
successful  administration  in  time  of  war  of  a  department  which  lacks 
a  third  of  the  number  of  officers  necessary  to  perform  the  medical 
service  in  time  of  peace.  We  need  men  who  are  not  merely  doctors; 
they  must  be  trained  in  the  administration  of  military  medical  service. 

Our  navy  must,  relatively  to  the  navies  of  other  nations,  always  be 
of  greater  size  than  our  army.  We  have  most  wisely  continued  for 
a  number  of  years  to  build  up  our  navy,  and  it  has  now  reached  a 
fairly  high  standard  of  efficiency.  This  standard  of  efficiency  must 
not  only  be  maintained,  but  increased.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary, however,  that  the  navy  should— at  least  in  the  immediate  future 
—be  increased  beyond  the  present  number  of  units.    What  is  now 
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dearly  necessary  is  to  substitute  efficient  for  inefficient  units  as  the 
latter  become  worn  out  or  as  it  becomes  apparent  that  they  are  use* 
less.  Probably  the  result  would  be  attained  by  adding  a  single  battle* 
ship  to  our  navy  each  year,  the  superseded  or  outworn  vessels  being 
laid  up  or  broken  up  as  they  are  thus  replaced.  The  four  single-turret 
monitors  built  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Spanish  war,  for 
instance,  are  vessels  which  wotdd  be  of  but  little  use  in  the  event  of 
war.  The  money  spent  upon  them  could  have  been  more  usefully  spent 
in  other  ways.  Thus  it  would  have  been  far  better  never  to  have  built 
a  single  one  of  these  monitors  and  to  have  put  the  money  into  an 
ample  supply  of  reserve  guns.  Most  of  the  smaller  cruisers  and  gun- 
boats, though  they  serve  a  useful  purpose  so  far  as  they  are  needed 
for  international  police  work,  would  not  add  to  the  strength  of  our 
navy  in  a  conflict  with  a  serious  foe.  There  is  urgent  need  of  pro- 
viding a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  officers,  and  especially  in  the 
number  of  enlisted  men. 

Recent  naval  history  has  emphasized  certain  lessons  which  ought 
not  to,  but  which  do,  need  emphasis.  Seagoing  torpedo  boats  or  de- 
stroyers are  indispensable,  not  only  for  making  night  attacks  by  sur- 
prise upon  an  eneiny»  but  even  in  battle  for  finishing  already  crippled 
ships.  Under  exceptional  circumstances  submarine  boats  would  doubt- 
less be  of  use.  Fast  scouts  are  needed.  The  main  strength  of  the 
navy,  however,  lies,  and  can  only  lie,  in  the  great  battleships,  the 
heavily  armored,  heavily  gunned  vessels  which  decide  the  mastery  of 
the  seas.  Heavy-armed  cruisers  also  play  a  most  useful  part,  and  un- 
armed cruisers,  if  swift  enough,  are  very  useful  as  scouts.  Between 
antagonists  of  approximately  equal  prowess  the  comparative  perfection 
of  the  instruments  of  war  will  ordinarily  determine  the  fight.  But  it 
is,  of  course,  true  that  the  man  behind  the  gun,  the  man  in  the  engine 
room,  and  the  man  in  the  conning  tower,  considered  not  only  indi- 
vidually, but  especially  with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  they  work 
together,  are  even  more  important  than  the  weapons  with  which  they 
work.  The  most  formidable  battleship  is,  of  course,  helpless  against 
even  a  light  cruiser  if  the  men  aboard  it  are  unable  to  hit  anything  with 
their  guns,  and-  tiioroughly  well-handled  cruisers  may  count  seriously 
in  an  enga^gement  with  much  superior  vessels,  if  the  men  aboard  the 
litter  are  ineffective,  whether  from  lack  of  training  or  from  any  other 
cause.  Modem  warships  are  most  formidable  mechanisms  when  well 
handled,  but  they  are  utterly  useless  when  not  well  handled,  and  they 
cannot  be  handled  at  all  without  long  and  careful  training.  This 
training  can  under  no  circumstance  be  given  when  once  war  has  broken 
out  No  fighting  ship  of  the  first  class  should  ever  be  laid  up  save  for 
necessary  repairs,  and  her  crew  should  be  kept  constantly  exercised 
<Vi  the  big^h  aeas^,  so  that  she  may  stand  at  the  hi^^hest  goint  of  ^rfec,- 
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tioiu  To  put  a  new  and  untrained  crew  upon  the  most  powerful  bat- 
tleship and  send  it  out  to  meet  a  formidable  enemy  is  not  only  to 
invite,  but  to  insure,  disaster  and  disgrace.  To  improvise  crews  at  the 
outbreak  of  a  war,  so  far  as  the  serious  fighting  craft  are  concerned, 
is  absolutely  hopeless.  If  the  officers  and  men  are  not  thoroughly 
skilled  in,  and  have  not  been  thoroughly  trained  to,  their  duties,  it 
would  be  far  better  to  keep  the  ships  in  port  during  hostilities  than  to 
send  them  zgslnst  a  formidable  opponent,  for  the  result  could  only  be 
that  they  would  be  either  sunk  or  captured.  The  marksmanship  of  our 
navy  is  now  on  the  whole  in  a  gratifying  condition,  and  there  has  been  • 
a  great  improvement  in  fleet  practice.  We  need  additional  seamen; 
we  need  a  large  store  of  reserve  guns ;  we  need  sufficient  money  for 
ample  target  practice,  ample  practice  of  every  kind  at  sea.  We  should 
substitute  for  comparatively  inefficient  types — ^the  old  third-class  bat- 
tleship Texas,  the  single-turreted  monitors  above  mentioned,  and,  in- 
deed, all  the  monitors  and  some  of  the  old  cruisers— efficient,  modern 
seagoing  vessels.  Seagoing  torpedo-boat  destroyers  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  some  of  the  smaller  torpedo  boats.  During  the  present 
Congress  there  need  be  no  additions  to  the  aggregate  number  of  units 
of  the  navy.  Our  navy,  though  very  small  relatively  to  the  navies  of 
other  nations,  is  for  the  present  sufficient  in  point  of  numbers  for  our 
needs,  and  while  we  must  constantly  strive  to  make  its  efficiency  higher, 
there  need  be  no  additions  to  the  total  of  ships  now  built  and  building, 
save  in  the  way  of  substitution  as  above  outlined.  I  recommend  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Congress,  especially  with  a  view  to  the  legislation  therein  advocated. 

During  the  past  year  evidence  has  accumulated  to  confirm  the  ex- 
pressions contained  in  my  last  two  annual  messages  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  revising  by  appropriate  legislation  our  system  of  naturalizing 
aliens.  I  appointed  last  March  a  commission  to  make  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  our  naturalization  laws,  and  to  suggest  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  avoid  the  notorious  abuses  resulting  from  the  improvident  or 
unlawful  granting  of  citizenship.  This  commission,  composed  of  ao 
officer  of  the  Department  of  State,  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  has  discharged  the  duty 
imposed  upon  it,  and  has  submitted  a  report,  which  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration,  and,  I  hope,  for  its  favor« 
able  action. 
The  distinguishing  recommendations  of  the  conmiission  are: 
First — ^A  Federal  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  to  be  established  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  supervise  the  administration 
of  the  naturalization  laws  and  to  receive  returns  of  naturalizations 
pending  and  accomplished* 
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Second — ^Uniformity  of  naturalization  certificates,  fees  to  be  charged, 
and  procedure. 

Third — More  exacting  qualifications  for  citizenship. 

Fourth — ^The  preliminary  declaration  of  intention  to  be  abolished 
and  no  alien  to  be  naturalized  until  at  least  ninety  days  after  the.  filing 
of  his  petition. 

Fifth — ^Jurisdiction  to  naturalize  aliens  to  be  confined  to  United 
States  district  courts  and  to  such  State  courts  as  have  jurisdiction  in 
civil  actions  in  which  the  amount  in  controversy  is  unlimited ;  in  cities 
of  over  100,000  inhabitants  the  United  States  district  courts  to  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  naturalization  of  the  alien  residents  of 
such  cities. 

In  my  last  message  I  asked  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the 
urgent  need  of  action  to  make  our  criminal  law  more  effective;  and 
I  most  earnestly  request  that  you  pay  heed  to  the  report  of  the  At- 
torney General  on  this  subject.  Centuries  ago  it  was  especially  needful 
to  throw  every  safeguard  round  the  accused.  The  danger  then  was 
lest  he  should  be  wronged  by  the  State.  The  danger  is  now  exactly 
the  reverse.  Our  laws  and  customs  tell  immensely  in  favor  of  the 
criminal  and  against  the  interests  of  the  public  he  has  wronged.  Some 
antiquated  and  outworn  rules  which  once  safeguarded  the  threatened 
rights  of  private  citizens,  now  merely  work  harm  to  the  general  body 
politic.  The  criminal  law  of  the  United  States  stands  in  urgent  need 
of  revision.  The  criminal  process  of  any  court  of  the  United  States 
should  run  throughout  the  entire  territorial  extent  of  our  country.  The 
delays  of  the  criminal  law,  no  less  than  of  the  civil,  now  amount  to 
a  very  great  evil. 

There  seems  to  be  no  statute  of  the  United  States  which  provides  for 
the  punishment  of  a  United  States  Attorney  or  other  officer  of  the 
Government  who  corruptly  agrees  to  wrongfully  do  or  wrongfully 
refrain  from  doing  any  act  when  the  consideration  for  such  cor- 
rupt agreement  is  other  than  one  possessing  money  value.  This 
ought  to  be  remedied  by  appropriate  legislation.  L^slation  should 
also  be  enacted  to  cover  explicitly,  unequivocally,  and  beyond  ques- 
tion breach  of  trust  in  the  shape  of  prematurely  divulging  official 
secrets  by  an  officer  or  employe  of  the  United  States,  and  to  provide 
a  suitable  penalty  therefor.  Such  officer  or  employe  owes  the  duty 
to  the  United  States  to  guard  carefully  and  not  to  divulge  or  in  any 
manner  use,  prematurely,  information  which  is  accessible  to  the  officer 
or  employe  by  reason  of  his  official  position.  Most  breaches  of  public 
trust  are  already  covered  by  the  law,  and  this  one  should  be.  It  is 
impossible,  no  matter  how  much  care  is  used,  to  prevent  the  occasional 
appointment  to  the  public  service  of  a  man  who  when  tempted  proves 
unfaithful;  but  every  means  should  be  provided  to  detect  and  every 
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effort  nmde  to  punish  the  wrongdoer.  So  far  as  in  my  |)dWef  \^ 
each  and  every  such  wrongdoer  shall  be  relentlessly  hunted  down;  in 
no  instance  in  the  past  has  he  been  spared ;  in  no  instance  in  the  future 
shall  he  be  spared.  His  crime  is  a  crime  against  every  honest  man  in 
the  Nation,  for  it  is  a  crime  against  the  whole  body  politic.  Yet  in 
dwelling  on  such  misdeeds  it  is  unjust  not  to  add  that  they  are  alto- 
gether exceptional,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  employes  of  the  Govern* 
ment  render  upright  and  faithful  service  to  the  people.  There  are 
exceptions,  notably  in  one  or  two  branches  of  the  service,  but  at  no  time 
in  the  Nation's  history  has  the  public  service  of  the  Nation  taken  as 
a  whole  stood  on  a  higher  plane  than  now,  alike  as  regards  honesty  and 
as  regards  efficiency. 

Once  again  I  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  public  land 
laws.  Recent  developments  have  given  new  urgency  to  the  need  for 
such  changes  as  will  fit  these  laws  to  actual  present  conditions.  The 
honest  disposal  and  right  use  of  the  remaining  public  lands  is  of  funda- 
mental importance.  The  iniquitous  methods  by  which  the  monopoliz- 
ing of  the  public  lands  is  being  brought  about  under  the  present  laws 
are  becoming  more  generally  Ipiown,  but  the  existing  laws  do  not  fur- 
nish effective  remedies.  The  recommendations  of  the  Public  Lands 
Commission  upon  this  subject  are  wise  and  should  be  given  effect. 

The  creation  of  small  irrigated  farms  under  the  Reclamation  act  is 
a  powerful  offset  to  the  tendency  of  certain  other  laws  to  foster  or 
permit  monopoly  of  the  land.  Under  that  act  the  construction  of  great 
irrigation  works  has  been  proceeding  rapidly  and  successfully,  the 
lands  reclaimed  are  eagerly  taken  up,  and  the  prospect  that  the  policy 
of  National  irrigation  will  accomplish  all  that  was  expected  of  it  is 
bright    The  act  should  be  extended  to  include  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  Reclamation  act  derives  much  of  its  value  from  the  fact  that  it 
tends  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  number  of  homes  on  the  land,  and 
to  create  communities  of  freeholders,  iti  part  by  settlement  on  public 
lands,  in  part  by  forcing  the  subdivision  of  large  private  holdings  be- 
fore they  can  get  water  from  Government  irrigation  works.  The  law 
requires  that  no  right  to  the  use  of  water  for  land  in  private  ownership 
shall  be.  sold  for  a  tract  exceeding  160  acres  to  any  one  land  owner. 
This  provision  has  excited  active  and  powerful  hostility,  but  the  suc- 
cess of  the  law  itself  depends  on  the  wise  and  firm  enforcement  of  it. 
We  cannot  afford  to  substitute  tenants  for  freeholders  on  the  public 
domain. 

The  greater  part  of  the  remaining  public  lands  can  not  be  irrigated. 
They  are  at  pres^it  and  will  probably  always  be  of  greater  value  for 
grazing  than  for  any  other  purpose.  This  fact  has  led  to  the  grazing 
homestead  of  640  acres  in  Nebraska  and  to  the  proposed  extension 
of  it  to  other  States.    It  is  argued  that  a  family  can  not  be  supported 
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OD  160  acres  6i  arid  grazing  land.  This  is  obviously  true,  but  neither 
can  a  family  be  supported  on  640  acres  of  much  of  the  land  to  which 
it  is  proposed  to  apply  the  grazing  homestead.  To  establish  uni- 
versally any  such  arbitrary  limit  would  be  unwise  at  the  present  time. 
It  would  probably  result  on  the  one  hand  in  enlarging  the  holdings 
of  some  of  the  great  land  owners,  and  on  the  other  in  needless  suflFer- 
ing  and  failure  on  the  part  of  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
bona  fide  settlers  who  give  faith  to  the  implied  assurance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  such  an  area  is  sufficient.  The  best  use  of  the  public 
grazing  lands  requires  the  careful  examination  and  classification  of 
these  lands  in  order  to  give  each  settler  land  enough  to  support  his 
family  and  no  more.  While  this  work  is  being  done,  and  until  the 
lands  are  settled,  the  Government  should  take  control  of  the  open 
range,  under  reasonable  regulations  suited  to  local  needs,  following 
the  general  policy  already  in  successful  operation  on  the  forest  re- 
serves. It  is  probable  that  the  present  grazing  value  of  the  open  public 
range  is  scarcely  more  than  half  what  it  once  was  or  what  it  might 
easily  be  again  under  careful  regulation. 

The  forest  policy  of  the  Administration  appears  to  enjoy  the  un- 
broken support  of  the  people.  The  great  users  of  timber  are  them- 
selves forwarding  the  movement  for  forest  preservation.  All  organ- 
ized opposition  to  the  forest  preserves  in  the  West  has  disappeared. 
Since  the  consolidation  of  all  Government  forest  work  in  the  National 
Forest  Service  there  has  been  a  rapid  and  notable  gain  in  the  useful- 
ness of  the  forest  reserves  to  the  people  and  in  public  appreciation  of 
their  value.  The  National  parks  within  or  adjacent  to  forest  re- 
serves should  be  transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  Forest  Service  also. 

The  National  Government  already  does  something  in  connecti(xi 
with  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  great  system. of  levees 
along  the  lower  course  of  the  Mississippi ;  in  my  judgment  it  should 
do  much  more. 

To  the  spread  of  our  trade  in  peace  and  the  defense  of  our  flag  in 
war  a  great  and  prosperous  merchant  marine  is  indispensable.  We 
should  have  ships  of  our  own  and  seamen  of  our  own  to  convey  our 
goods  to  neutral  markets,  and  in  case  of  need  to  re-inforce  our  battle 
line.  It  cannot  but  be  a  source  of  regret  and  uneasiness  to  us  that 
the  lines  of  communication  with  our  sister  republics  of  South  America 
should  be  chiefly  under  foreign  control.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  that 
American  merchants  and  manufacturers  should  have  to  send  their 
goods  and  letters  to  South  America  via  Europe  if  they  wish  security 
and  dispatch.  Even  on  the  Pacific,  where  our  ships  have  held  their 
own  better  than  on  the  Atlantic,  our  merchant  flag  is  now  threatened 
through  the  liberal  aid  bestowed  by  other  Governments  on  their  own 
steam  lines.    I  ask  your  earnest  consideration  of  the  report  with  which 
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the  Merchant  Marine  Commission  has  followed  its  long  and  careful 
inquiry. 

I  again  heartily  commend  to  your  favorable  consideration  tiie  tercen- 
tennial celebration  at  Jamestown^  Va«  Appredating  the  desirability  of 
this  commemoration,  the  Congress  passed  an  act,  March  3,  1905,  au- 
thorizing in  die  year  1907,  on  and  near  the  waters  of  Hampton  Roads, 
in  the  State  of  Virginia,  an  international  naval,  marine,  and  military 
celebration  in  honor  of  this  event  By  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
this  act,  I  have  made  proclamation  of  said  celebration,  and  have  issued, 
in  conformity  with  its  instructions,  invitations  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  to  participate,  by  sending  their  naval  vessels  and  such  mili- 
tary organizations  as  may  be  practicable.  This  celebration  would 
fail  of  its  full  purpose  unless  it  were  enduring  in  its  results  and  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  tiie  event  to  be  celebrated,  the  event 
from  which  our  Nation  dates  its  birth.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  cde- 
bration,  already  indorsed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  the  Legislatures  of  sixteen  States  since  the  action  of  the  Congress, 
will  receive  such  additional  aid  at  your  hands  as  wiU  make  it  worthy  of 
the  great  event  it  b  intended  to  celebrate,  and  thereby  enable  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  make  provision  for  tlie  exhibition 
of  its  own  resources,  and  likewise  enable  our  people  who  have  under- 
taken the  work  of  such  a  celebration  to  provide  suitable  and  proper 
entertainment  and  instruction  in  the  historic  events  of  >our  country 
for  all  who  may  visit  the  exposition  and  to  whom  we  have  tendered 
our  hospitality. 

It  is  a  matter  of  unmixed  satisfoctkm  once  more  to  call  attention 
to  the  excellent  work  of  tiie  Pension  Bureau ;  for  the  veterans  of  the 
civil  war  have  a  greater  claim  upon  us  than  any  other  class  of  our 
citizens.    To  them,  first  of  all  among  our  people,  honor  is  due. 

Seven  years  ago  my  lamented  predecessor.  President  McKinley, 
stated  that  the  time  bad  come  for  die  Nation  to  care  for  the  graves 
of  the  Confederate  dead.  I  recommend  that  the  Congress  take  action 
toward  this  end.  The  first  need  is  to  take  charge  of  the  graves  o£ 
the  Confederate  dead  who  died  in  Northern  prisons. 

The  question  of  immigration  is  of  vital  interest  to  this  country.  In 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  there  came  to  the  United  States 
1,026,000  alien  immigrants.  In  other  words,  in  the  single  year  that 
has  just  elapsed  there  came  to  this  country  a  greater  number  of  people 
than  came  here  during  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  of  our 
Colonial  life  which  intervened  between  the  first  landing  at  Jamestown 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  is  clearly  shown  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  that  while  much 
of  this  enormous  immigration  is  undoubtedly  healthy  and  natural,  a 
considerable  proportion  is  undesirable  from  one  reason  or  another; 
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moreover,  a  considerable  proportion  of  it,  probably  a  very  large  pro- 
portion, including  most  of  the  undesirable  class,  does  not  come  here 
of  its  own  initiative,  but  because  of  the  activity  of  the  agents  of  the 
great  transportation  companies.  These  agents  are  distributed  through- 
out Europe,  and  by  the  oflFer  of  all  kinds  of  inducements  tiiey  wheedle 
and  cajole  mahy  immigrants,  often  against  their  best  interest,  to  come 
here.  The  mOst  serious  obstacle  we  have  to  encounter  in  the  effort 
to  secure  a  pr6per  regulation  of  the  immigration  to  these  shores  arises 
from  the  determined  opposition  of  the  foreign  steamship  lines  who 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  matter  save  to  increase  the  returns  on 
their  capital  by  carrying  masses  of  immigrants  hitiier  in  the  steerage 
quarters  of  their  ships. 

As  I  said  in  my  last  message  to  the  Congress,  we  cannot  have  too 
nrach  immigration  of  the  right  sort  and  we  should  have  none  whatever 
of  the  wrong  sort.  Of  course,  it  is  desirable  that  even  the  right  kind 
of  immigration  should  be  properly  distributed  in  this  country.  We  need 
more  of  such  immigration  for  the  South ;  and  special  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  limit  the  number 
of  immigrants  allowed  to  come  in  any  one  year  to  New  York  and  other 
Northern  cities,  while  leaving  unlimited  the  number  allowed  to  come 
to  the  South ;  always  provided,  however,  that  a  stricter  effort  is  made 
to  see  that  only  immigrants  of  the  right  kind  come  to  our  country  any- 
where. In  actual  practice  it  has  proved  so  difficult  to  enforce  the  im- 
migration laws  where  long  stretches  of  frontier  marked  by  an  imag- 
inary line  alone  intervene  between  us  and  our  neighbors  that  I  recom- 
mend that  no  immigrants  be  allowed  to  come  in  from  Canada  and 
Mexico  save  natives  of  the  two  countries  themselves.  As  much  as 
possible  should  be  done  to  distribute  the  inmi^^rants  upon  the  .land 
and  keep  them  away  from  the  congested  tenement-house  districts  of 
the  great  dties.  But  distribution  is  a  palliative,  not  a  cure.  The 
prime  need  is  to  keep  out  all  immigrants  who  will  not  make  good 
American  citizens.  The  laws  now  existing  for  the  exclusion  of  tmde- 
sirable  immigrants  should  be  strengthened.  Adequate  means  should 
be  adopted,  enforced  by  sufficient  penalties,  to  compel  steamship  com- 
panies engaged  in  the  passenger  business  to  observe  in  good  faith  the 
law  which  forbids  them  to  encourage  or  solicit  immigration  to  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  there  should  be  a  sharp  limitation  imposed 
upon  all  vessels  comii^  to  our  ports  as  to  the  ntunber  of  immigrants 
in  ratio  to  the  tonnage  which  each  vessel  can  carry.  This  ratio  should 
be  h^h  enough  to  insure  the  coming  hither  of  as  good  a  class  of  aliens 
as  possible.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  surer  punishment  of 
those  who  induce  aliens  to  come  to  this  cotmtry  under  promise  or 
assurance  of  employment  It  should  be  made  possible  to  inflict  a  suffi- 
Gently  heavy  penalty  on  any  employer  violatii^  this  law  to  deter  htm 
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from  taking  the  risk.  It  seems  to  me  wise  that  there  should  be  an 
international  conference  held  to  deal  with  this  question  of  immigra- 
tion, which  has  more  than  a  merely  National  significance ;  such  a  con- 
ference could,  among  other  things,  enter  at  length  into  the  methods 
for  securing  a  thorough  inspection  of  would-be  immigrants  at  the 
ports  from  which  they  desire  to  embark  before  permitting  them  to 
embark. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  it  is  unwise  to  depart  from  the  old 
American  tradition  and  to  discriminate  for  or  against  any  man  who 
desires  to  come  here  and  become  a  citizen,  save  on  the  ground  of  that 
man's  fitness  for  citizenship.  It  is  our  right  and  duty  to  consider  his 
moral  and  social  quality.  His  standard  of  living  should  be  such  that 
he  will  not,  by  pressure  of  competition,  lower  the  standard  of  livings 
of  our  own  wage- workers ;  for  it  must  ever  be  a  prime  object  of  our 
l^islation  to  keep  high  their  standard  of  living.  If  the  man  who  seeks 
to  come  here  is  from  the  moral  and  social  standpoint  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  bid  fair  to  add  value  to  the  community  he  should  be 
heartily  welcomed.  We  cannot  afford  to  pay  heed  to  whether  he  is 
of  one  creed  or  another,  of  one  nation,  or  another.  We  cannot  afford 
to  consider  whether  he  is  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Jew  or  Gentile; 
whether  he  is  Englishman  or  Irishman,  Frenchman  or  German,  Jap- 
anese, Italian,  Scandinavian,  Slav,  or  Magyar.  What  we  should  de- 
sire to  find  out  is  the  individual  quality  of  the  individual  man.  In 
my  judgment,  with  this  end  in  view,  we  shall  have  to  prepare  through 
our  own  agents  a  far  more' rigid  inspection  in  the  countries  from  which 
the  immigrants  come.  It  will  be  a  great  deal  better  to  have  fewer 
immigrants,  but  all  of  the  right  kind,  than  a  great  number  of  immi- 
grants, many  of  whom  are  necessarily  of  the  wrong  kind.  As  far  as 
possible  we  wish  to  limit  the  immigration  to  this  country  to  persons 
who  propose  to  become  citizens  of  this  country,  and  we  can  well  afford 
to  insist  upon  adequate  scrutiny  of  the  character  of  those  who  are 
thus  proposed  for  future  citizenship.  There  should  be  an  increase  in 
the  stringency  of  the  laws  to  keep  out  insane,  idiotic,  epileptic,  and 
pauper  immigrants.  But  this  is  by  no  means  enough.  Not  merely  the 
Anarchist,  but  every  man  of  Anarchistic  tendencies,  all  violent  and 
disorderly  people,  all  people  of  bad  character,  the  incompetent,  the 
lazy,  the  vicious,  the  physically  unfit,  defective,  or  degenerate  should 
be  kept  out.  The  stocks  out  of  which  American  citizenship  is  to  be 
built  should  be  strong  and  healthy,  sound  in  body,  mind,  and  char- 
acter. If  it  be  objected  that  the  Government  agents  would  not  al- 
ways select  well,  the  answer  is  that  they  would  certaintly  select  better 
than  do  the  agents  and  brokers  of  foreign  steamship  companies,  the 
people  who  now  do  whatever  selection  is  done. 

The  questions  arisii^  in  connection  .with  Chinese  immigration  stand 
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by  themselves.  The  conditions  in  China  are  such  that  the  entire 
Chinese  coolie  class,  that  is,  the  class  of  Chinese  laborers,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  l^tiniately  come  under  the  head  of  undesirable  immigrants 
to  this  country,  because  of  their  numbers,  the  low  wages  for  which 
they  work,  and  their  low  standard  of  living.  Not  only  is  it  to  the  in* 
terest  of  this  country  to  keep  them  out,  but  the  Chinese  authorities  do 
not  desire  that  they  should  be  admitted.  At  present  their  entrance 
is  prohibited  by  laws  amply  adequate  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
These  laws  have  been,  are  being,  and  will  be,  thoroughly  enforced 
The  violations  of  them  are  so  few  in  ntmiber  as  to  be  infinitesimal 
and  can  be  entirely  disregarded.  There  is  no  serious  proposal  to  alter 
the  immigration  law  as  regards  the  Chinese  laborer,  skilled  or  un- 
skilled, and  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  man  feeling  or  affecting  to  feel 
the  slightest  alarm  on  the  subject. 

But  in  the  effort  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  excluding  Chinese  labor- 
ers, Chinese  coolies,  grave  injustice  and  wrong  have  been  done  by 
this  Nation  to  the  people  of  China,  and  therefore  ultimately  to  this 
Nation  itself.  Chinese  students,  business  and  professional  men  of  all 
kinds — ^not  only  merchants,  but  bankers,  doctors,  manufacturers,  pro- 
fessors, travelers,  and  the  like — ^should  be  encours^ed  to  come  here, 
and  treated  on  precisely  the  same  footing  that  we  treat  students,  busi- 
ness men,  travelers,  and  the  like  of  other  nations.  Our  laws  and 
treaties  should  be  framed,  not  so  as  to  put  these  people  in  the  ex- 
cepted classes,  but  to  state  that  we  will  admit  all  Chinese,  except 
Chinese  of  the  coolie  class,  Chinese  skilled  or  unskilled  laborers.  There 
would  not  be  the  least  danger  that  any  such  provision  would  result 
in  any  relaxation  of  the  law  about  laborers.  These  will,  under  all 
conditions,  be  kept  out  absolutely.  But  it  will  be  more  easy  to  see 
that  both  justice  and  courtesy  are  shown,  as  they  ought  to  be  shown, 
to  other  Chinese,  if  the  law  or  treaty  is  framed  as  above  suggested. 
Examinations  should  be  completed  at  the  port  of  departure  from 
China.  For  this  purpose  there  should  be  provided  a  more  adequate 
Consular  Service  in  China  than  we  now  have.  The  appropriations 
both  for  the  offices  of  the  Consuls  and  for  the  office  forces  in  the  con- 
sulates should  be  increased. 

As  a  people  we  have  talked  much  of  the  open  door  in  China,  and 
we  expect,  and  quite  rightly  intend  to  fnsist  upon,  justice  being  shown 
us  by  the  Chinese.  But  we  cannot  expect  to  receive  equity  unless 
we  do  equity.  We  cannot  ask  the  Chinese  to  do  to  us  what  we  are 
unwilling  to  do  to  them.  They  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  exclude 
our  laboring  men  if  our  laboring  men  threatened  to  come  into  their 
country  in  such  numbers  as  to  jeopardize  the  well-being  of  the  Chinese 
population;  and  as,  mutatis  mutandis,  these  were  the  conditions  with 
irbicb  Chinese  immigration  actually  brought  this  people  face  to  face, 
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we  had  and  tulve  a  perfect  right,  which  the  Chinese  Government  in 
no  way  contests,  to  act  as  we  have  acted  in  the  matter  of  restricting 
coolie  immigration.  That  this  right  exists  for  each  country  was  ex- 
plicitly acknowledged  in  the  last  treaty  between  the  two  countries. 
But  we  must  treat  the  Chinese  student,  traveler,  and  business  man  in 
a  spirit  of  the  broadest  justice  and  courtesy  if  we  expect  similar  treat- 
ment to  be  accorded  to  our  own  people  of  similar  rank  who  go  to 
China.  Much  trouble  has  come  during  the  past  Summer  from  the 
organized  boycott  against  American  goods  which  has  been  started  in 
China.  The  main  factor  in  producing  this  boycott  has  been  the  re- 
sentment felt  by  the  students  and  business  people  of  China,  by  all 
the  Chinese  leaders,  against  the  harshness  of  our  law  toward  educated 
Chinamen  of  the  professional  and  business  classes. 

This  Government  has  the  friendliest  feeling  for  China  and  desires 
China's  well-being.  We  cordially  sympathize  with  the  announced  pur- 
pose of  Japan  to  stand  for  the  integrity  of  China.  Such  an  attitude 
tends  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  civil  service  law  has  been  on  the  statute  books  for  twenty-two 
years.  Every  President  and  a  vast  majority  of  heads  of  departments 
who  have  been  in  office  during  that  period  have  favored  a  gradual  ex- 
tension of  the  merit  system.  The  more  thoroughly  its  principles  have 
been  understood,  the  greater  has  been  the  favor  with  which  the  law 
has  been  regarded  by  administration  officers.  Any  attempt  to  carry 
on  the  great  executive  departments  of  the  Government  without  this 
law  would  inevitably  result  in  chaos.  The  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
are  doing  excellent  work,  and  their  compensation  is  inadequate  con- 
sidering the  service  they  perform. 

The  statement  that  the  examinations  are  not  practical  in  character 
is  based  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  practice  of  the  Commission.  The 
departments  are  invariably  consulted  as  to  the  requirements  desired 
and  as  to  the  character  of  questions  that  shall  be  asked.  General  in- 
vitations are  frequently  sent  out  to  all  heads  of  departments  asking 
whether  any  changes  in  the  scope  or  character  of  examinations  are 
required.  In  other  words,  the  departments  prescribe  the  requirements 
and  qualifications  desired,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  co-op- 
erates with  them  in  securing  persons  with  these  qualifications  and  in- 
suring open  and  impartial  competition.  In  a  large  number  of  exami- 
nations (as,  for  example,  those  for  trades  positions),  there  are  no 
educational  requirements  whatever,  and  a  person  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write  may  pass  with  a  high  average.  Vacancies  in  the  service 
are  filled  with  reasonable  expedition,  and  the  machinery  of  the  Com- 
mission, which  reaches  every  part  of  the  country,  is  the  best  agency 
that  has  yet  been  devised  for  finding  people  with  the  most  suitable 
qualifio^tjons  for  the  y^nous  offic^$  tQ  be  filled.    Written  competitive 
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examinations  do  not  make  an  ideal  method  for  filling  positions,  but 
they  do  represent  an  immeasurable  advance  upon  the  "spoils"  method, 
under  which  outside  politicians  really  make  the  appointments  nominally 
made  by  the  executive  officers,  the  appointees  being  chosen  by  the 
politicians  in  question,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  for  reasons 
totally  unconnected  with  the  needs  of  the  service  or  of  the  public. 

Statistics  gathered  by  the  Census  Bureau  show  that  the  tenure  of 
office  in  the  Government  service  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
enjoyed  by  employes  of  large  business  corporations.  Heads  of  execu- 
tive departments  and  members  of  the  Commission  have  called  my  at-* 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  rule  requiring  a  filing  of  charges  and  three 
days'  notice  before  an  employe  could  be  separated  from  the  iservice 
for  inefficiency  has  served  no  good  purpose  whatever,  because  that  is 
not  a  matter  upon  which  a  hearing  of  the  employe  found  to  be  in- 
efficient can  be  of  any  value,  and  in  practice  the  rule  providing  for  such 
notice  and  hearing  has  merely  resulted  in  keepit^  in  a  certain  number 
of  incompetents,  because  of  the  reluctance  of  the  heads  of  departments 
and  bureau  chiefs  to  go  through  the  required  procedure.  Experience 
has  shown  that  this  rule  is  wholly  ineffective  to  save  any  man,  if  a 
superior  for  improper  reasons  wishes  to  remove  him,  and  is  mis- 
chievous because  it  sometimes  serves  to  keep  in  the  service  incompetent 
men  not  guilty  of  specific  wrongdoing.  Having  these  facts  in  view 
the  rule  has  been  amended  by  providing  that  where  the  inefficiency  or 
incapacity  comes  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment the  removal  may  be  made  without  notice,  the  reasons  there- 
for being  filed  and  made  a  record  of  the  department.  The  absolute 
right  of  the  removal  rests  where  it  always  has  rested,  with  the  head  of 
a  department ;  any  limitation  of  this  absolute  right  results  in  grave  in- 
jury to  the  public  service.  The  change  is  merely  one  of  procedure; 
it  was  much  needed,  and  it  is  producing  good  results. 

The  civil  service  law  is  being  energetically  and  impartially  enforced, 
and  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  complaints  of  violations  of  either 
the  law  or  rules  are  discovered  to  be  unfounded.  In  this  respect  this 
law  compares  very  favorably  with  any  other  Federal  statute.  The 
question  of  politics  in  the  appointment  and  retention  of  the  men  en- 
gz^ed  in  merdy  ministerial  work  has  been  practically  eliminated  in 
almost  the  entire  field  of  Government  employment  covered  by  the 
civil  service  law.  The  action  of  the  Congress  in  providing  the  com- 
mission with  its  own  force  instead  of  requiring  it  to  rely  on  detailed 
clerks  has  been  justified  by  the  increased  work  done  at  a  smaller 
cost  to  the  Government.  I  urge  upon  the  Congress  a  careful  considera-. 
tion  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
commission. 

Our  copyright  laws  urgently  need  revision.    They  arc  imperfect 
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in  definition,  confused  and  inconsistent  in  expression;  they  omit  pro- 
vision for  many  articles  which,  under  modem  reproductive  processes 
are  entitled  to  protection;  they  impose  hardships  upon  the  copyright 
proprietor  which  are  not  essential  to  the  fair  protection  of  the  public ; 
they  are  difficult  for  the  courts  to  interpret  and  impossible  for  the 
Copyright  Office  to  administer  with  satisfaction  to  the  public.  At- 
tempts to  improve  them  by.  amendment  have  been  frequent,  no  less 
than  twelve  acts  for  the  purpose  having  been  passed  since  the  Re- 
vised Statutes.  To  perfect  them  by  further  amendment  seems  im- 
practicable. A  complete  revision  of  them  is  essential.  Such  a  revision, 
to  meet  modem  conditions,  has  been  found  necessary  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Sweden,  and  other  foreign  countries,  and  bills  embodying  it 
are  pending  in  England  and  the  Australian  colonies.  It  has  been 
urged  here,  and  proposals  for  a  commission  to  undertake  it  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  pressed  upon  the  Congress.  The  inconveniences 
of  the  present  conditions  being  so  great,  an  attempt  to  frame  appro- 
priate legislation  has  been  made  by  the  Copyright  Office,  which  has 
called  conferences  of  the  various  interests  especially  and  practically 
concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  copyright  laws.  It  has  secured 
from  them  suggestions  as  to  the  changes  necessary ;  it  has  added  from 
its  own  experience  and  investigations,  and  it  has  drafted  a  bill 
which  embodies  such  of  these  changes  and  additions  as,  after  full  dis- 
cussion and  expert  criticism,  appeared  to  be  sound  and  safe.  In  form 
this  bill  would  replace  the  existing  insufficient  and  inconsistent  laws 
by  one  general  copyright  statute.  It  will  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
at  the  coming  session.    It  deserves  prompt  consideration. 

I  recommend  that  a  law  be  enacted  to  regulate  inter-State  commerce 
in  misbranded  and  adulterated  foods,  drinks,  and  dmgs.  Such  law 
would  protect  legitimate  manufacture  and  commerce,  and  would  tend 
to  secure  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  consuming  public.  Traffic  in 
food-stuffs  which  have  been  debased  or  adulterated  so  as  to  injure 
health  or  to  deceive  purchasers  should  be  forbidden. 

The  law  forbidding  the  emission  of  dense  black  or  gray  smoke  in 
the  city  qf  Washington  has  been  sustained  by  the  courts.  Something 
has  been  accomplished  under  it,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  if  we 
would  preserve  the  capital  city  from  defacement  by  the  smoke  nuisance. 
Repeated  prosecutions  under  the  law  have  not  had  the  desired  effect 
I  recommend  that  it  be  made  more  stringent  by  increasing  both  the 
minimum  and  maximum  fine ;  by  providing  for  imprisonment  in  cases 
of  repeated  violation,  and  by  affording  the  remedy  of  injunction 
against  the  continuation  of  the  operation  of  plants  which  are  per- 
sistent offenders.  I  recommend,  also,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  in- 
spectors, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  detect  violations  of  the  act. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  generous  act  of  tbQ  Sti^te  of  C?4ifornia 
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in  conferring  upon  the  United  States  Government  the  ownership  of 
the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,  There  should 
be  no  delay  in  accepting  the  gift,  and  appropriations  should  be  made 
for  the  including  thereof  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  for  the 
care  and  policing  of  the  park.  California  has  acted  most  wisely,  as 
well  as  with  great  magnanimity,  in  the  matter.  There  are  certain 
mighty  natural  features  of  our  land  which  should  be  preserved  in 
perpetuity  for  our  children  and  our  children's  children.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  should  be  made  into  a  Na- 
tional park.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  State  of  New  York 
should  copy  as  regards  Niagara  what  the  State  of  California  has  done 
as  regards  the  Yosemite.  Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  preservation  of  Niagara  Falls  in  all  their  beauty  and  majesty. 
If  the  State  cannot  see  to  this,  then  it  is  earnestly  to  be  wished  that 
she  should  be  willing  to  turn  it  over  to  the  National  Government, 
which  should  in  such  case  (if  possible,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Canadian  Government)  assume  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  pre- 
serving unharmed  Niagara  Falls;  just  as  it  should  gladly  assume  a 
similar  burden  and  responsibility  for  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  and 
as  it  has  already  assumed  them  for  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Adequate  provision  should  be  made  by  the  Congress  for  the  proper 
care  and  supervision  of  all  these  National  parks.  The  boundaries  of 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park  should  be  extended  to  the  south  and 
east,  to  take  in  such  portions  of  the  abutting  forest  reservations  as 
will  enable  the  Government  to  protect  the  elk  on  their  Winter  range. 

The  most  characteristic  animal  of  the  Western  plains  was  the  great, 
shaggy-maned  wild  ox,  the  bison,  commonly  known  as  buffalo.  Small 
fragments  of  herds  exist  in  a  domesticated  state  here  and  there,  a  few 
of  them  in  the  Yellowstone  Park.  Such  a  herd  as  that  on  the  Flat- 
bead  Reservation  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  existence.  Either 
on  some  reservation  or  on  some  forest  reserve  like  the  Wichita  reserve 
and  game  refuge  provision  should  be  made  for  the  preservation  of 
such  a  herd.  I  believe  that  the  scheme  would  be  of  economic  advan- 
tage, for  the  robe  of  the  buffalo  is  of  high  market  value,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  robe  of  the  crossbred  animals. 

I  call  your  especial  attention  to  the  desirability  of  giving  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Life  Saving  Service  pensions  such  as  are  given  to  firemen 
and  policemen  in  all  our  great  cities.  The  men  in  the  Life  Saving 
Service  continually  and  in  the  most  matter  of  fact  way  do  deeds  such 
as  make  Americans  proud  of  their  country.  They  have  no  political  in- 
fluence, and  they  live  in  such  remote  places  that  the  really  heroic 
services  they  continually  render  receive  the  scantiest  recognition  from 
the  public  It  is  unjust  for  a  great  nation  like  ihis  to  permit  these 
m^  to  become  totally  disabled  or  to  meet  death  in  the  performance 
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of  their  hazardous  duty  and  yet  to  give  them  no  sort  of  reward.  If 
one  of  them  serves  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  such  a  position  he  should 
surely  be  entitled  to  retire  on  half  pay,  as  a  fireman  or  policeman  does, 
and  if  he  becomes  totally  incapacitated  through  accident  or  sickness, 
or  loses  his  health  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  or  his  family 
should  receive  a  pension  just  as  any  soldier  should.  I  call  your  at- 
tention with  especial  earnestness  to  this  matter  because  it  appeals  not 
only  to  our  judgment  but  to  our  sympathy;  for  the  people  on  whose 
behalf  I  ask  it  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  render  incalculable 
service  of  a  particularly  dangerous  kind,  and  have  no  one  to  speak 
for  them. 

During  the  year  just  past,  the  phase  of  the  Indian  question  which 
has  been  most  sharply  brought  to  public  attention  is  the  larger  l^;al 
significance  of  the  Indian's  induction  into  citizenship.  This  has  made 
itself  manifest  not  only  in  a  great  access  of  litigation  in  which  the 
citizen  Indian  figures  as  a  party  defendant  and  in  a  more  widespread 
disposition  to  levy  local  taxation  upon  his  personalty,  but  in  a  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  which  struck  away  the  main 
prop  on  which  has  hitherto  rested  the  Government's  benevolent  effort 
to  protect  him  against  the  evils  of  intemperance.  The  court  holds, 
in  effect,  that  when  an  Indian  becomes,  by  virtue  of  an  allotment  of 
land  to  him,  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  his  land  is  situated,  he 
passes  from  under  Federal  control  in  such  matters  as  this,  and  the 
acts  of  the  Congress  prohibiting  the  sale  or  gift  to  him  of  intoxicants 
become  substantially  inoperative.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
States  and  municipalities  of  the  West  which  have  most  at  stake  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians  are  taking  up  this  subject  and  are  trying  to 
supply,  in  a  measure  at  least,  the  abdication  of  its  trusteeship  forced 
upon  the  Federal  Government.  Nevertheless,  I  would  urgently  press 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  question  whether  some  amend- 
ment of  the  internal  revenue  laws  might  not  be  of  aid  in  prosecuting 
those  malefactors,  known  in  the  Indian  country  as  "bootleggers,'*^  who 
are  engaged  at  once  in  defrauding  the  United  States  Treasury  of  taxes 
and,  what  is  far  more  important,  in  debauching  the  Indians  by  carrying 
liquors  illicitly  into  territory  still  completely  under  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Among  the  crying  present  neeas  of  the  Indians  are  more  day  schools 
situated  in  the  midst  of  their  settlements,  more  effective  instruction 
in  the  industries  pursued  on  their  own  farms,  and  a  more  liberal  ex- 
tension of  the  field-matron  service,  which  means  the  education  of  the 
Indian  women  in  the  arts  of  home  making.  Until  the  mothers  are 
well  started  in  the  right  direction  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  much 
from  the  children  who  are  soon  to  form  an  integral  part  of  our 
American  Qtizenship.    Moreover  the  es^gu^  contipually  advanced  by 
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male  adult  Indians  for  refusing  offers  of  remunerative  employment 
at  a  distance  from  their  homes  is  that  they  dare  not  leave  their  families 
too  long  out  of  their  sight  One  effectual  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things  is  to  employ  the  minds  and  strengthen  the  moral  fibre  of  the 
Indian  women — ^the  end  to  which  the  work  of  the  field  matron  is  espe- 
cially directed.  I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  make  its  appropriations 
for  Indian  day  schools  and  field  matrons  as  generous  as  may  consist 
with  the  other  pressing  demands  upon  its  providence. 

During  the  last  year  the  Philippine  Islands  have  been  slowly  re- 
covering from  the  series  of  disasters  which,  since  American  occupa- 
tion, have  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  agricultural  products  below 
what  was  produced  in  Spanish  times.  The  war,  the  rinderpest,  the 
locusts,  the  drought,  and  the  cholera  have  been  united  as  causes  to 
prevent  a  return  of  the  prosperity  much  needed  in  the  islands.  The 
most  serious  is  the  destruction  by  the  rinderpest  of  more  than  75 
per  cent,  of  the  draught  cattle,  because  it  will  take  several  years  of 
breeding  to  restore  the  necessary  number  of  these  indispensable  aids 
to  agriculture.  The  commission  attempted  to  supply  by  purchase  from 
adjoining  countries  the  needed  cattle,  but  the  experiments  made  were 
unsuccessful.  Most  of  the  cattle  imported  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  change  of  climate  and  the  rigors  of  the  voyage  and  died  from  other 
diseases  than  rinderpest 

The  income  of  the  Philippine  Government  has  necessarily  been  re- 
duced by  reason  of  the  business  and  agricultural  depression  in  the 
islands,  and  the  Government  has  been  obliged  to  exercise  great  economy 
to  cut  down  its  expenses,  to  reduce  salaries,  and  in  every  way  to  avoid 
a  deficit.  It  has  adopted  an  internal  revenue  law,  imposing  taxes  on 
cigars,  cigarettes,  and  distilled  liquors,  and  abolishing  the  old  Spanish 
industrial  taxes.  The  law  has  not  operated  as  smoothly  as  was  hoped, 
and  although  its  principle  is  undoubtedly  correct,  it  may  need  amend- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  people  to  its  provisions.  The 
income  derived  from  it  has  partly  made  up  for  the  reduction  in  customs 
revenue. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  Filipinos  env- 
ployed  in  the  civil  service,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number 
of  Americans.  The  Government  in  every  one  of  its  departments  has 
been  rendered  more  efficient  by  elimination  of  undesirable  material 
and  the  promotion  of  deserving  public  servants. 

Imi^rovements  of  harbors,  roads,  and  bridges  continue,  although 
Ihe  cutting  down  of  the  revenue  forbids  the  expenditure  of  any  great 
amount  from  current  income  for  these  purposes.  Steps  are  being 
taken,  by  advertisement  for  competitive  bids,  to  secure  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  1,000  miles  of  railway  by  private  corporations 
under  the  recent  enabling  legislation  of  the  Congress.    The  transfer 
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of  the  friar  lands,  in  accordance  with  the  contract  made  some  two 
years  ago^  has  been  completely  effected,  and  the  purchase  money  paid* 
Provision  has  just  been  made  by  statute  for  the  speedy  settlement  in 
a  special  proceeding  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  controversies  over  the 
possession  and  title  of  church  buildings  and  rectories  arising  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  schismatics  claiming  under  ancient 
municipalities.  N^otiations  and  hearings  for  the  settlement  of  the 
amotmt  due  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  rent  and  occupation 
of  churches  and  rectories  by  the  army  of  the  United  States  are  in 
progress,  and  it  is  hoped  a  satisfactory  conclusion  may  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  before  the  end  of  the  session. 

Tranquillity  has  existed  during  the  past  year  throughout  the  Ardi- 
ipelago,  except  in  the  Province  of  Cavite,  the  Province  of  Batai^;as, 
and  the  Province  of  Samar,  and  in  the  Island  of  Jolo  among  the 
Moros.  The  Jolo  disturbance  was  put  an  end  to  by  several  sharp  and 
short  engagements,  and  now  peace  prevails  in  the  Moro  Province. 
Cavite,  the  mother  of  ladrones  in  the  Spanish  times,  is  so  permeated 
with  the  traditional  sympathy  of  the  people  for  ladronism  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  stamp  out  the  disease.  Batangas  was  only  disturbed  by 
reason  of  the  fugitive  ladrones  from  Cavite,  Samar  was  thrown  into 
disturbance  by  the  uneducated  and  partly  savage  peoples  living  in  the 
mountains,  who,  having  been  given  by 'the  municipal  code  more  power 
than  they  were  able  to  exercise  discreetly,  elected  municipal  officers 
who  abused  their  trusts,  compelled  the  people  raising  hemp  to  sell  it 
at  a  much  less  price  than  it  was  worth,  and  by  their  abuses  drove  their 
people  into  resistance  to  constituted  authority.  Cavite  and  Samar  are 
instances  of  reposing  too  much  confidence  in  the  self-governing  power 
of  a  people.  The  disturbances  have  all  now  been  suppressed,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  with  these  lessons  local  governments  can  be  formed 
which  will  secure  quiet  and  peace  to  the  deserving  inhabitants.  The 
incident  is  another  proof  of  the  fact  that  if  there  has  been  any  error 
as  regards  giving  self-government  in  the  Philippines  it  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  giving  it  too  quickly,  not  too  slowly.  A  year  from 
next  April  the  first  legislative  assembly  for  the  islands  will  be  held^ 
On  the  sanity  and  self-restraint  of  this  body  much  will  depend  so  far 
as  the  future  self-government  of  the  islands  is  concerned. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  whole  situation  has  been  the 
very  great  interest  taken  by  the  common  people  in  education  and 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  enrolled  students  in  the  public 
schools.  The  increase  was  from  300,000  to  half  a  million  pupils.  Hie 
average  attendance  is  about  70  per  cent.  The  only  limit  upon  the 
number  of  pupils  seems  to  be  the  capacity  of  the  government  to  furnish 
teachers  and  school  houses. 

The  agricultural  conditions  of  the  islands  enforce  more  strongly 
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^an  ever  the  argument  in  favor  of  reducing  the  tariff  oft  the  products 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  entering  the  United  States.  I  earnestly 
recommend  that  the  tariff  now  imposed  by  the  Dingley  bill  upon  the 
products  of  the  Philippine  Islands  be  entirely  removed,  except  the 
tariff  on  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  that  that  tariff  be  reduced  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  present  rates  under  the  Dingley  act;  that  after  July  i, 
1909,  the  tariff  upon  tobacco  and  sugar  produced  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  be  entirely  removed,  and  that  free  trade  between  the  islands 
and  the  United  States  in  the  products  of  each  country  then  be  pro- 
vided for  by  law. 

A  statute  in  force,  enacted  April  15,  1904,  suspends  the  operation 
of  the  coastwise  laws  of  the  United  States  upon  the  trade  between, 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  United  States  until  July  i,  1906.  I 
earnestly  recommend  that  this  suspension  be  postponed  until  July  I, 
1909.  I  think  It  of  doubtful  utility  to  apply  the  coastwise  laws  to  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, because  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  do  no  good  whatever 
to  American  bottoms,  and  will  only  interfere  and  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
trade  between  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States,  but  if  the  coast- 
wise law  must  be  thus  applied,  certainly  it  ought  not  to  have  effect 
until  free  trade  is  enjoyed  between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  their  respective  products. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  free  trade  between  the  islands  and  the, 
United  States  will  produce  a  revolution  in  the  sugar  and  tobacco  pro- 
duction of  the  Philippine  Islands.  So  primitive  are  the  methods  of 
agriculture  in  the  PhiKppine  Islands,  so  slow  is  capital  in  going  to  the 
islands,  so  many  difficulties  surround  a  large  agricultural  enterprise 
in  the  islands,  that  it  will  be  many,  many  years  before  the  products  of 
those  islands  will  have  any  effect  whatever  upon  the  markets  of  the 
United  States.  The  problem  of  labor  is  also  a  formidable  one  with, 
the  sugar  and  tobacco  producers  in  the  islands.  The  best  friends  of 
the  Filipino  people  and  the  people  themselves  are  utterly  opposed  to 
the  admission  of  Chinese  coolie  labor.  Hence  the  only  solution  is 
the  training  of  Filipino  labor,  and  this  will  take  a  long  time.  The 
enactment  of  a  law  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  making 
provision  for  free  trade  between  the  islands  and  the  United  States, 
however,  will  be  of  great  importance  from  a  political  and  sentimental 
standpoint;  and,  while  its  actual  benefit  has  doubtless  been  exag- 
gerated by  the  people  of  the  islands,  they  will  accept  this  measure 
of  justice  as  an  indication  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
anxious  to  aid  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  every  way,  and 
especially  in  the  agricultural  development  of  their  archipelago.  It 
will  aid  the  Filipinos  without  injuring  interests  in  America. 

In  my  judgment  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  fortification 
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of  Hawaii.  This  is  the  most  important  point  in  the  Pacific  to  fortify 
in  order  to  conserve  the  interests  of  this  country.  It  would  be  hard 
to  overstate  the  importance  of  this  need.  Hawaii  is  too  heavily  taxed. 
Laws  should  be  enacted  setting  aside  for  a  period  of,  say,  twenty 
years  75  per  cent,  of  the  internal  revenue  and  customs  receipts  from 
Hawaii  as  a  special  fund  to  be  expended  in  the  islands  for  educational 
and  public  buildings,  and  for  harbor  improvements  and  military  and 
naval  defenses.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  our  aim  must 
be  to  develop  the  territory  of  Hawaii  on  traditional  American  lines. 
That  territory  has  serious  commercial  and  industrial  problems  to 
reckon  with;  but  no  measure  of  relief  can  be  considered  which  looks 
to  legislation  admitting  Chinese  and  restricting  them  by  statute  to 
field  labor  and  domestic  service.  The  status  of  servility  can  never 
again  be  tolerated  on  American  soil.  We  cannot  concede  that  the 
proper  solution  of  its  problems  is  special  legislation  admitting  to 
Hawaii  a  class  of  laborers  denied  admission  to  the  other  States  and 
Territories.  There  are  obstacles,  and  great  obstacles,  in  the  way  of 
building  up  a  representative  American  community  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  American  character  to  give  up  in  the  face 
of  difficulty.  Many  an  American  Commonwealth  has  been  built  up 
against  odds  equal  to  those  that  now  confront  Hawaii. 

No  merely  half-hearted  effort  to  meet  its  problems  as  other  American 
communities  have  met  theirs  can  be  accepted  as  final.  Hawaii  shall 
never  become  a  territory  in  which  a  governing  class  of  rich  planters 
exists  by  means  of  coolie  labor.  Even  if  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
Territory  is  thereby  rendered  slower,  the  growth  must  only  take  place 
by  the  admission  of  immigrants  fit  in  the  end  to  assume  the  duties 
and  burdens  of  full  American  citizenship.  Our  aim  must  be  to  de* 
velop  the  Territory  00  the  same  basis  of  stable  citizenship  as  exists 
on  this  continent 

I  earnestly  advocate  the  adoption  of  legislation  which  will  explicitly 
confer  American  citizenship  on  all  citizens  of  Porto  Rico.  There  is, 
in  my  judgment,  no  excuse  for  failure  to  do  this.  The  harbor  of 
San  Juan  should  be  dredged  and  improved.  The  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Court  of  Porto  Rico  should  be  met  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
and  not  from  the  Porto  Rican  treasury.  The  elections  in  Porto  Rico 
should  take  place  every  four  years,  and  the  Legislature  should  meet 
in  session  every  two  years.  The  present  form  of  government  in 
Porto  Rico,  which  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  President  of 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  or  upper  house  of  the  L^s- 
lature,  has  proved  satisfactory  and  has  inspired  confidence  in  property 
owners  and  investors.  I  do  not  deem  it  advisable  at  the  present  time 
to  change  this  form  in  any  material  feature.  The  problems  and  needs 
of  the  island  are  industrial  and  commercial  rather  than  politick. 
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I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  one  question  which 
affects  our  insular  possessions  generally;  namely,  the  need  of  an  in- 
creased liberality  in  the  treatment  of  the  whole  franchise  question  in 
these  islands.  In  the  proper  desire  to  prevent  the  islands  being  ex- 
ploited by  speculators  and  to  have  them  develop  in  the  interests  of 
their  own  people  an  error  has  been  made  in  refusing  to  grant  suffi- 
ciently liberal  terms  to  induce  the  investment  of  American  capital  in 
the  Philippines  and  in  Porto  Rico.  Ebewhere  in  this  message  I  have 
spoken  strongly  against  the  jealousy  of  mere  wealth,  and  especially 
of  corporate  wealth  as  such.  But  it  is  particularly  regrettable  to  allow 
any  such  jealousy  to  be  developed  when  we  are  dealing  either  with 
our  insular  or  with  foreign  affairs.  The  big  corporation  has  achieved 
its  present  position  in  the  business  world  simply  because  it  is  the  most 
effective  instrument  in  business  competition.  In  foreign  affairs  we 
cannot  afford  to  put  our  people  at  a  disadvantage  with  their  competi- 
tors by  in  any  way  discriminating  against  the  efficiency  of  our  business 
organizations.  In  the  same  way  we  cannot  afford  to  allow  our  insular 
possessions  to  lag  behind  in  industrial  development  from  any  twisted 
jealousy  of  business  success.  It  is,  of  course,  a  mere  truism  to  say 
that  the  business  interests  of  the  islands  will  only  be  developed  if  it 
becomes  the  financial  interest  of  somebody  to  develop  them.  Yet  this 
development  is  one  of  the  things  most  earnestly  to  be  wished  for  in 
the  interest  of  the  islands  themselves.  We  have  been  paying  all  pos- 
sible heed  to  the  political  and  educational  interests  of  the  islands,  but, 
important  though  these  objects  are,  it  is  not  less  important  that  we 
should  favor  their  industrial  development  The  Government  can  in 
certain  ways  help  this  directly,  as  by  building  good  roads;  but  the 
fundamental  and  vital  help  must  be  given  through  the  development 
of  the  industries  of  the  islands,  and  a  most  efficient  means  to  this  end 
is  to  encourage  big  American  corporations  to  start  industries  in  them, 
and  this  means  to  make  it  advantageous  for  them  to  do  so.  To  limit 
the  ownership  of  mining  claims,  as  has  been  done  in  the  Philippines, 
is  absurd.  In  both  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  the  limit  of  holdings 
of  land  should  be  largely  raised. 

I  earnestly  ask  that  Alaska  be  given  an  elective  delegate.  Some 
person  should  be  chosen  who  can  speak  with  authority  of  the  needs 
of  the  Territory.  The  Government  should  aid  in  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  from  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  to  the  Yukon  River,  in  American 
territory.  In  my  last  two  messages  I  advocated  certain  additional 
action  on  behalf  of  Alaska.  I  shall  not  now  repeat  those  recommenda- 
tions, but  I  shall  lay  all  my  stress  upon  the  one  recommendation  of 
giving  to  Alaska  some  one  authorized  to  speak  for  it.  I  should  prefer 
that  the  del^^ate  was  made  elective,  but  if  this  is  not  deemed  wise,  then 
make  htm  appointive    At  any  rate,  give  Alaska  some  person  wbP3^ 
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business  it  shall  be  to  speak  with  authority  on  her  behalf  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  natural  resources  of  Alaska  are  great  Some  of  the  chief 
needs  of  the  peculiarly  energetic,  self-reliant,  and  typically  American 
white  population  of  Alaska  were  set  forth  in  my  last  message.  I  also 
earnestly  ask  your  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  Alaskan  Indians.  All 
Indians  who  are  competent  should  receive  the  full  rights  of  American 
citizenship.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  gross  and  indefensible  wrong  to  deny 
to  such  hard-working,  decent-living  Indians  as  the  Metlakahtlas  the 
right  to  obtain  licenses  as  captains,  pilots,  and  engineers;  the  right 
to  enter  mining  claims,  and  to  profit  by  the  homestead  law.  These  par- 
ticular Indians  are  civilized  and  are  competent  and  entitled  to  be  put 
on  the  same  basis  with  the  white  men  round  about  them. 

I  recommend  that  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  be  admitted  as 
one  State  and  that  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  be  admitted  as  one  State. 
There  is  no  obligation  upon  us  to  treat  territorial  subdivisions,  which 
are  matters  of  convenience  only,  as  binding  us  on  the  question  of 
admission  to  Statehood.  Nothing  has  taken  up  more  time  in  the 
Congress  during  the  past  few  years  than  the  question  as  to  the  State- 
hood to  be  granted  to  the  four  Territories  above  mentioned,  and  after 
careful  consideration  of  all  that  has  been  developed  in  the  discussions 
of  the  question,  I  recommend  that  they  be  immediately  admitted  as 
two  States.  There  is  no  justification  for  further  delay;  and  the  ad- 
visability of  making  the  four  Territories  into  two  States  has  been 
clearly  established. 

In  some  of  the  Territories  the  l^slative  assemblies  issue  licenses 
for  gambling.  The  Congress  should  by  law  forbid  this  practice,  the 
harmful  results  of  which  are  obvious  at  a  glance. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
under  which  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  made  possible, 
went  into  effect  with  its  ratification  by  the  United  States  Senate  on 
February  23,  1904.  The  canal  properties  of  the  French  Canal  Com- 
pany were  transferred  to  the  United  States  on  April  23,  1964,  on 
payment  of  $40,000,000  to  that  company.  On  April  i,  1905,  the  Com- 
mission was  reorganized,  and  it  now  consists  of  Theodore  P.  Shonts, 
Chairman;  Charles  £.  Magoon,  Benjamin  M.  Harrod,  Rear  Admiral 
Mordecai  T.  Endicott,  Brig.  Gen.  Peter  C.  Hains,  and  Col.  Oswald 
H.  Ernst  John  F.  Stevens  was  appointed  Chief  Engineer  on  July  s 
last  Active  work  in  canal  construction,  mainly  preparatory,,  has  bee» 
in  progress  for  less  than  a  year  and  a>  half.  During  that  period  two 
points  about  the  canal  have  ceased  to  be  open  to  debate :  First,  the 
question  of  route ;  the  canal  will  be  built  on-  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Second,  the  question* of  feasibility;  there  are  no  physical  obstacles  on 
this  route  that  American  engineering  skill  will  not  be  able  to  over- 
come without  amoHi?.  di^cmltjr^  qi;  ttu^t  Dvm  {^revieiit;  d}$L  comi)letiQii, 
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of  the  canal  within  a  reasonable  time  and  at  a  reasonable  cost  This  is 
virtually  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  engineers  who  have  investi- 
gated the  matter  for  the  Government. 

The  point  which  remains  unsettled  is  the  question  of  type,  whether 
the  canal  shall  be  one  of  several  locks  above  sea  level,  or  at  sea  level 
with  a  sii^le  tide  lock.  On  this  point  I  hope  to  lay  before  the  Con- 
gress at  an  early  day  the  findings  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  American 
and  European  Engineers,  that  at  my  invitation  have  been  considering 
the  subject,  together  with  the  report  of  the  Commission  thereon,  and 
such  comments  thereon  or  recommendations  in  reference  thereto  as  may 
seem  necessary* 

The  American  people  is  pledged  to  the  speediest  possible  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  which  the  commerce 
of  the  world  will  make  upon  it,  and  I  appeal  most  earnestly  to  the 
Congress  to  aid  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  pledge.  Gratifying  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  past  year,  and  especially  during  the'  past 
four  months.  The  greater  part  of  the  necessary  preliminary  work 
has  been  done.  Actual  work  of  excavation  could  be  begun  only  on  a 
limited  scale  till  the  Canal  Zone  was  made  a  healthful  place  to  live  in 
and  to  work  in.  The  Isthmus  had  to  be  sanitated  first.  This  task 
has  been  so  thoroughly  accomplished  that  yellow  fever  has  been  vir- 
tually extirpated  from  the  Isthmus  and  general  health  conditions  vastly 
improved.  The  same  methods  which  converted  the  island  of  Cuba 
from  a  pest  hole,  which  menaced  the  health  of  the  world,  into  a  health- 
ful place  of  abode,  have  been  applied  on  the  Isthmus  with  satisfactory 
results.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  when  the  plans  for  water 
supply,  paving,  and  sewerage  of  Panama  and  Colon  and  the  large 
labor  camps  have  been  fully  carried  out,  the  Isthmus  will  be,  for  the 
tropics,  an  unusually  healthy  place  of  abode.  The  work  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced now  that  the  health  of  all  those  employed  in  canal  work  is  as 
well  guarded  as  it  is  on  similar  work  in  this  country  and  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  sanitating  the  Isthmus,  satisfactory  quarters  are  being 
provided  for  employes  and  an  adequate  system  of  supplying  them  with 
wholesome  food  at  reasonable  prices  has  been  created.  Hospitals  have 
been  established  and  equipped  that  are  without  their  superiors  of 
their  kind  anywhere.  The  country  has  thus  been  ma<le  fit  to  work 
in,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  those, 
who  are  to  do  the  work.  During  the  past  year  a  large  portion  of  the 
plant  with  which  the  work  is  to  be  done  has  been  ordered.  It  is  con- 
fidently believed  that  by  the  middle  of  the  approaching  year  a  suffi- 
cient proportion  of  this  plant  will  have  been  installed  to  enable  us  to 
resume  the  work  of  excavation  on  a  large  scale. 

What  is  needed  now  and  without  delay  is  an  appropriatran  by  the 
Coqgress  to  meet  the  current  and  accruing  expenses  of  the  commis^ 
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sion.  The  first  appropriation  of  $10,000,000,  out  of  the  $135,000,000 
authorized  by  the  Spooner  act,  was  made  three  years  ago.  It  is 
nearly  exhausted.  There  is  barely  enough  of  it  remaining  to  carry  the 
commission  to  the  end  of  tb^  year.  Unless  the  Congress  shall  ap- 
propriate before  that  time  all  work  must  cease.  To  arrest  progress 
for  any  length  of  time  now,  when  matters  are  advancing  so  satis- 
factorily, would  be  deplorable.  There  will  be  no  money  with  which 
to  meet  pay  roll  obligations  and  none  with  which  to  meet  bills  coming 
due  for  materials  and  supplies;  and  there  will  be  demoralization  of 
the  forces,  here  and  on  the  Isthmus,  now  working  so  harmoniously 
and  effectively,  if  there  is  delay  in  granting  an  emergency  appropria- 
tion. Estimates  of  the  amount  necessary  will  be  found  in  the  accom- 
panying reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  commission. 

I  recommend  more  adequate  provision  than  has  been  made  hereto- 
fore for  the  work  of  the  Department  of  State.  Within  a  few  years 
there  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  amount  and  importance  of 
the  work  to  be  done  by  that  department,  both  in  Washington  and 
abroad.  This  has  been  caused  by  the  great  increase  of  our  foreign 
trade,  the  increase  of  wealth  among  our  people,  which  enables  them 
to  travel  more  generally  than  heretofore,  the  increase  of  American 
capital  which  is  seeking  investment  in  foreign  countries,  and  the 
growth  of  our  power  and  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  civilized  world. 
There  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  of  facilities  for  doing  the 
work  afforded  to  the  department  having  charge  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

*  Neither  at  home  nor  abroad  is  there  a  sufficient  working  force  to 
do  the  business  properly.  In  many  respects  the  system  which  was. 
adequate  to  the  work  of  twenty-five  years  or  even  ten  years  ago,  is 
inadequate  now,  and  should  be  changed.  Our  Consular  force  should 
be  classified,  and  appointments  should  be  made  to  the  several  classes, 
with  authority  to  the  Executive  to  assign  the  members  of  each  class 
to  duty  at  such  posts  as  the  interests  of  the  service  require,  instead 
of  the  appointments  being  made  as  at  present  to  specified  posts.  There 
should  be  an  adequate  inspection  service,  so  that  the  department  may 
be  able  to  inform  itself  how  the  business  of  each  Consulate  is  being 
done,  instead  of  depending  upon  casual  private  information  or  rumor. 
The  fee  system  should  be  entirely  abolished,  and  a  due  equivalent 
made  in  salary  to  the  officers  who  now  eke  out  their  subsistence  by 
means  of  fees.  Sufficient  provision  should  be  made  for  a  clerical  force 
in  every  Consulate,  composed  entirely  of  Americans,  instead  of  the 
insufficient  provision  now  made,  which  compels  the  employment  of 
great  numbers  of  citizens  of  foreign  countries  whose  services  can  be 
obtained  for  less  money.  At  a  large  part  of  our  Consulates  the  office 
quarters  and  the  clerical  force  are  inadequate  to  the  performance  of 
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the  onerous  duties  imposed  by  the  recent  provisions  of  our  immigra- 
tion laws  as  well  as  by  our  increasing  trade.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  the  lack  of  suitable  quarters  for  our  embassies,  legations,  and 
Consulates  detracts  from  the  respect  iff  which  our  officers  ought  to 
be  held,  and  seriously  impairs  their  weight  and  influence. 

Suitable  provision  should  be  made  for  the  expense  of  keeping  our 
diplomatic  officers  more  fully  informed  of  what  is  being  done  from 
day  to  day  in  the  progress  of  our  diplomatic  affairs  with  other  coun- 
tries. The  lack  of  such  information,  caused  by  insufficient  appropria- 
tions available  for  cable  tolls  and  for  clerical  and  messenger  service, 
frequently  puts  our  officers  at  a  great  disadvantage  and  detracts  from 
their  usefulness.  The  salary  list  should  be  readjusted.  It  does  not 
now  correspond  either  to  the  importance  of  the  service  to  be  rendered 
and  the  degrees  of  ability  and  experience  required  in  the  different  posi- 
tions, or  to  the  differences  in  the  cost  of  living.  In  many  cases  the 
salaries  are  quite  inadequate. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

White  House,  Dec,  3,  1906. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

As  a  nation  we  still  continue  to  enjoy  a  literally  unprecedented 
prosperity;  and  it  is  probable  that  only  reckless  speculation  and  disre- 
gard of  legitimate  business  methods  on  the  part  of  the  business  world 
can  materially  mar  this  prosperity. 

No  Congress  in  our  time  has  done  more  good  work  of  importance 
Aan  the  present  Congress.  There  were  several  matters  left  unfinished 
at  your  last  session,  however,  which  I  most  earnestly  hope  you  will 
complete  before  your  adjournment. 

I  again  recommend  a  law  prohibiting  all  corporations  from  contrib- 
uting to  the  campaign  expenses  of  any  party.  Such  a  bill  has  already 
past  one  House  of  Congress.  Let  individuals  contribute  as  they 
desire;  but  let  us  prohibit  in  effective  fashion  all  corporations  from 
making  contributions  for  any  political  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Another  bill  which  has  just  past  one  House  o£  the  Congress  and 
which  it  is  urgently  necessary  should  be  enacted  into  law  is  that  con- 
ferring upon  the  Government  the  right  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases  on 
questions  of  law.  This  right  exists  in  many  of  the  States;  it  exists 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  act  of  the  Congress.  It  is  of  course 
not  proposed  that  in  any  case  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  on  the  merits 
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should  be  set  aside.  Recently  in  one  district  where  the  Government 
had  indicted  certain  persons  for  conspiracy  in  connection  with  rebates, 
\  the  court  sustained  the  defendant's  demurrer ;  while  in  another  juris- 
diction an  indictment  for  conspiracy  to  obtain  rebates  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  court,  convictions  obtained  under  it,  and  two  defendants 
sentenced  to  imprisonment.  The  two  cases  referred  to  may  not  be  in 
real  conflict  with  each  other,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  should  even 
be  an  apparent  conflict.  At  present  there  is  no  way  by  which  the 
Government  can  cause  such  a  conflict,  when  it  occurs,  to  be  solved  by 
an  appeal  to  a  higher  court;  and  the  wheels  of  justice  are  blocked 
)  without  any  real  decision  of  the  question.  I  can  not  too  strongly  urge 
the  passage  of  the  bill  in  question.  A  failure  to  pass  it  will  result  in 
seriously  hampering  the  Government  in  its  effort  to  obtain  justice, 
especially  against  wealthy  individuals  or  corporations  who  do  wrong; 
and  may  also  prevent  the  Government  from  obtaining  justice  for  wage- 
workers  who  are  not  themselves  able  effectively  to  contest  a  case  where 
the  judgment  of  an  inferior  court  has  been  against  them.  I  have 
specifically  in  view  a  recent  decision  by  a  district  judge  leaving  rail- 
way employees  without,  remedy  for  violation  of  a  certain  so-called  labor 
statute.  It  seems  an  absurdity  to  permit  a  single  district  judge,  against 
what  may  be  the  judgment  of  the  immense  majority  of  his  colleagues 
on  the  bench,  to  declare  a  law  solemnly  enacted  by  the  Congress  to  be 
"unconstitutional,"  and  then  to  deny  to  the  Government  the  right  to 
have  the  Supreme  Court  definitely  decide  the  question. 

It  is  well  to  recollect  that  the  real  efficiency  of  the  law  often  depends 
not  upon  the  passage  of  acts  as  to  which  there  is  great  public  excite- 
ment, but  upon  the  passage  of  acts  of  this  nature  as  to  which  there  is 
not  much  public  excitement,  because  there  is  little  public  understand- 
ing of  their  importance,  while  the  interested  parties  are  keenly  alive  to 
the  desirability  of  defeating  them.  The  importance  of  enacting  into 
law  the  particular  bill  in  question  is  further  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  Government  has  now  definitely  begun  a  policy  of  resorting  to  the 
criminal  law  in  those  trust  and  interstate  commerce  cases  where  such  a 
course  offers  a  reasonable  chance  of  success.  At  first,  as  was  proper, 
every  effort  was  made  to  enforce  these  laws  by  civil  proceedings ;  but 
it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  the  action  of  the  Government 
in  finally  deciding,  in  certain  cases,  to  undertake  criminal  proceedings 
was  justifiable;  and  tho  there  have  been  some  conspicuous  failures  in 
these  cases,  we  have  had  many  successes,  which  have  undoubtedly  had 
a  deterrent  effect  upon  evil-doers,  whether  the  penalty  inflicted  was 
in  the  shape  of  fine  or  imprisonment — and  penalties  of  both  kinds  have 
already  been  inflicted  by  the  courts.  Of  course,  where  the  judge  can 
see  his  way  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  the  deterrent  effect 
of  the  punishment  on  other  offenders  is  increased;  but  sufficiently 
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lieavy  fines  accomplish  much.  Judge  Holt,  of  the  New  York  district 
court,  in  a  recent  decision  admirably  stated  the  need  for  treating  with 
just  severity  oflFenders  of  this  kind.  His  opinion  runs  in  part  as 
follows : 

'The  Government's  evidence  to  establish  the  defendant's  guilt  was 
clear,  conclusive,  and  undisputed.    The  case  was  a  flagrant  one.    The 
transactions  which  took  place  under  this  illegal  contract  were  very 
large;  the  amounts  of  rebates  returned  were  considerable;  and  the 
amount  of  the  rebate  itself  was  large,  amounting  to  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  tariff  charge  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
from  this  city  to  Detroit.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  my  opinion,  that 
if  this  business  was  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time  on  that  basis — 
that  is,  if  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  this  particular  shipper  was 
made  with  an  18  instead  of  a  23  cent  rate  and  the  tariff  rate  was  maintain- 
ed as  against  their  competitors — ^the  result  might  be  and  not  improbably 
would  be  that  their  competitors  would  be  driven  out  of  business.    This 
crime  is  one  which  in  its  nature  is  deliberate  and  premeditated.    I  think 
over  a  fortnight  elapsed  between  the  date  of  Palmer's  letter  requesting 
the  reduced  rate  and  the  answer  of  the  railroad  company  deciding  to 
grant  it,  and  then  for  months  afterwards  this  business  was  carried  on 
and  these  claims  for  rebates  submitted  month  after  month  and  checks 
in  payment  of  them  drawn  month  after  month.     Such  a  violation  of 
the  law,  in  my  opinion,  in  its  essential  nature,  is  a  very  much  more 
heinous  act  than  the  ordinary  common,  vulgar  crimes  which  come 
before  criminal  courts  constantly  for  punishment  and  which  arise  from 
sudden  passion  or  temptation.    This  crime  in  this  case  was  committed 
by  men  of  education  and  of  large  business  experience,  whose  standing 
in  the  community  was  such  that  they  might  have  been  expected  to  set 
an  example  of  obedience  to  law,  upon  the  maintenance  of  which  alone 
in  this  country  the  security  of  their  property  depends.     It  was  com- 
mitted on  behalf  of  a  great  railroad  corporation,  which,  like  other  rail- 
road corporations,  has  received  gratuitously  from  the  State  large  and 
valuable  privileges  for  the  public's  convenience  and  its  own,  which 
performs  quasi  public  functions  and  which  is  charged  with  the  highest 
obligation  in  the  transaction  of  its  business  to  treat  the  citizens  of  this 
country  alike,  and  not  to  carry  on  its  business  with  unjust  discrimina- 
tionsbetween  different  citizens  or  different  classes  of  citizens.    This  crime 
in  its  nature  is  one  usually  done  with  secrecy,  and  proof  of  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain.    The  interstate  commerce  act  was  past  in  1887, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago.     Ever  since  that  time  complaints  of  the 
granting  of  rebates  by  railroads  have  been  common,  urgent,  and  insist- 
ent, and  altho  the  Congress  has  repeatedly  past  legislation  endeavor- 
ing to  put  a  stop  to  this  evil,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proof  upon 
which  to  bring  prosecution  in  these  cases  is  so  great  that  this  is  the 
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first  case  that  has  ever  been  brought  in  this  court,  and,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, this  case  and  one  recently  brought  in  Philadelphia  are  the  only 
cases  that  have  ever  been  brought  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  country. 
In  fact,  but  few  cases  of  this  kind  have  ever  been  brought  in  this 
country.  East  or  West.  Now,  under  these  circumstances,  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion,  in  a  case  in  which  the  proof  is  so  clear  and  the  facts 
are  so  flagrant,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  fix  a  penalty  which  shall  in 
some  degree  be  commensurate  with  the  gravity  of  the  offense.  As 
between  the  two  defendants,  in  my  opinion,  the  principal  penalty  should 
be  imposed  on  the  corporation.  The  traffic  manager  in  this  case,  pre- 
sumably, acted  without  any  advantage  to  himself  and  without  any 
interest  in  the  transaction,  either  by  the  direct  authority  or  in  accord- 
ance with  what  he  understood  to  be  the  policy  or  the  wishes  of  his 
employer. 

"The  sentence  of  this  court  in  this  case  is,  that  the  defendant 
Pomeroy,  for  each  of  the  six  offenses  upon  which  he  has  been  con- 
victed, be  fined  the  sum  of  $1,000,  making  six  fines,  amounting  in  all 
to  the  sum  of  $6,000 ;  and  the  defendant,  The  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  for  each  of  the  six  crimes  of  which 
it  has  been  convicted,  be  fined  the  sum  of  $18,000,  making  six  fines 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of  $108,000,  and  judgment  to 
that  effect  will  be  entered  in  this  case." 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  criminal  law,  resulting  in  large 
part  from  the  habit  of  setting  aside  the  judgments  of  inferior  courts 
on  technicalities  absolutely  unconnected  with  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
where  there  is  no  attempt  to  show  that  there  has  been  any  failure  of 
substantial  justice.  It  would  be  well  to  enact  a  law  providing  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that : 

No  judgment  shall  be  set  aside  or  new  trial  granted  in  any  cause, 
civil  or  criminal,  on  the  ground  of  misdirection  of  the  jury  or  the 
improper  admission  or  rejection  of  evidence,  or  for  error  as  to  any 
matter  of  pleading  or  procedure  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 
to  which  the  application  is  made,  after  an  examination  of  the  entire 
cause,  it  shall  affirmatively  appear  that  the  error  complained  of  has 
resulted  in  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 

In  my  last  message  I  suggested  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  connec- 
tion with  the  issuance  of  injunctions,  attention  having  been  sharply 
drawn  to  the  matter  by  the  demand  that  the  right  of  applying  injunc- 
tions in  labor  cases  should  be  wholly  abolished.  It  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  a  law  abolishing  altogether  the  use  of  injunctions  in  such  cases 
would  stand  the  test  of  the  courts ;  in  which  case  of  course  the  legisla- 
tion would  be  ineffective.  Moreover,  I  believe  it  would  be  wrong  alto- 
gether to  prohibit  the  use  of  injunctions.    It  is  criminal  to  permit  sym- 
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pathy  for  criminals  to  weaken  our  hands  in  upholding  the  law;  and  if 
men  seek  to  destroy  life  or  property  by  mob  violence  there  should  be 
no  impairment  of  the  power  of  the  courts  to  deal  with  them  in  the 
most  summary  and  effective  way  possible.  But  so  far  as  possible  the 
abuse  of  the  power  should  be  provided  against  by  some  such  law  as  I 
advocated  last  year. 

In  this  matter  of  injunctions  there  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
judiciary  a  necessary  power  which  is  nevertheless  subject  to  the  possi- 
bility of  grave  abuse.  It  is  a  power  that  should  be  exercised  with 
extreme  care  and  should  be  subject  tp  the  jealous  scrutiny  of  all  men, 
and  condemnation  should  be  meted  out  as  much  to  the  judge  who  fails 
to  use  it  boldly  when  necessary  as  to  the  judge  who  uses  it  wantonly 
or  oppressively.  Of  course  a  judge  strong  enough  to  be  fit  for  his 
office  will  enjoin  any  resort  to  violence  or  intimidation,  especially  by 
conspiracy,  no  matter  what  his  opinion  may  be  of  the  rights  of  the 
original  quarrel.  There  must  be  no  hesitation  in  dealing  with  disorder. 
But  there  must  likewise  be  no  such  abuse  of  the  injunctive  power  as 
is  implied  in  forbidding  laboring  men  to  strive  for  their  own  better- 
ment in  peaceful  and  lawful  ways;  nor  must  the  injunction  be  used 
merely  to  aid  some  big  corporation  in  carrying  out  schemes  for  its  own 
aggrandizeipent.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion in  a  labor  case,  if  granted  without  adequate  ^proof  (even  when 
authority  can  -be  found  to  support  the  conclusions  of  law  on  which  it  is 
founded),  may  often  settle  the  dispute  between  the  parties;  and  there- 
fore if  improperly  granted  may  do  irreparable  wrong.  Yet  there  are 
many  judges  who  assume  a  matter-of-course  granting  of  a  preliminary 
injunction  to  be  the  ordinary  and  proper  judicial  disposition  of  such 
cases ;  and  there  have  undoubtedly  been  flagrant  wrongs  committed  by 
judges  in  connection  with  labor  disputes  even  within  the  last  few  years, 
altho  I  think  much  less  often  than  in  former  years.  Such  judges  by  their 
unwise  action  immensely  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  are  striv- 
ing entirel}'  to  do  away  with  the  power  of  injunction;  and  therefore 
such  careless  use  of  the  injunctive  process  tends  to  threaten  its  very 
existence,  for  if  the  American  people  ever  become  convinced  that  this 
process  is  habitually  abused,  whether  in  matters  aifecting  labor  or  in 
matters  affecting  corporations,  it  will  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  pre-, 
vent  its  abolition. 

It  may  be  the  highest  duty  of  a  judge  at  any  given  moment  to  dis^ 
regard,  not  merely  the  wishes  of  individuals  of  great  political  or  finan- 
cial power,  but  the  overwhelming  tide  of  public  sentiment;  and  the 
judge  who  does  thus  disregard  public  sentiment  when  it  is  wrong,  who 
brushes  aside  the  plea  of  any  special  interest  when  the  pleading  is  not 
foimded  on  righteousness,  performs  the  highest  service  to  the  country. 
Such  a  judge  is  deserving  of  all  honor;  and  all  honor  can  not  be  paid 
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to  this  wise  and  fearless  judge  if  we  permit  the  growth  of  an  absurd 
convention  which  would  forbid  any  criticism  of  the  judge  of  another 
type,  who  shows  himself  timid  in  the  presence  of  arrogant  disorder,  or  ' 
who  on  insufficient  grounds  grants  an  injunction  that  does  grave  injus- 
tice, or  who  in  his  capacity  as  a  construer,  and  therefore  in  part  a 
maker,  of  the  law,  in  flagrant  fashion  thwarts  the  cause  of  decent 
government.  The  judge  has  a  power  over  which  no  review  can  be 
exercised ;  he  himself  sits  in  review  upon  the  acts  of  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government ;  save  in  the  most  extraor- 
dinary cases  he  is  amenable  only  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion ;  and  it  is 
unwise  to  maintain  that  public  opinion  in  reference  to  a  man  with  such 
power  shall  neither  be  exprest  nor  led. 

The  best  judges  have  ever  been  foremost  to  disclaim  any  immunity 
from  criticism.  This  has  been  true  since  the  days  of  the  great  English 
Lord  Chancellor  Parker,  who  said:  "Let  all  people  be  at  liberty  to 
know  what  I  found  my  judgment  upon ;  that,  so  when  I  have  given  it 
in  any  cause,  others  may  be  at  liberty  to  judge  Cfisne."  The  proprieties 
of  the  case  were  set  forth  with  singular  clearness  and  good  temper  by 
Judge  W.  H.  Taft,  when  a  United  States  circuit  judge,  eleven  years 
ago,  in  1895: 

"The  opportunity  freely  and  publicly  to  criticize  judicial  action  is  of 
vastly  more  importance  to  the  body  politic  than  the  immunity  of  courts 
and  judges  from  unjust  aspersions  and  attack.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
render  judges  careful  in  their  decisions  and  anxiously  solicitous  to  do 
exact  justice  than  the  consciousness  that  every  act  of  theirs  is  to  be 
subjected  to  the  intelligent  scrutiny  and  candid  criticism  of  their 
fellow-meti.  Such  criticism  is  beneficial  in  proportion  as  it  is  fair, 
dispassionate,  discriminating,  and  based  on  a  knowledge  of  sound 
legal  principles.  The  comments  made  by  learned  text  writers  and  by 
the  acute  editors  of  the  various  law  reviews  upon  judicial  decisions  are 
therefore  highly  useful.  Such  critics  constitute  more  or  less  impartial 
tribunals  of  professional  opinion  before  which  each  judgment  is  made 
to  stand  or  fall  on  its  merits,  and  thus  exert  a  strong  influence  to  secure 
uniformity  of  decision.  But  non-professional  criticism  also  is  by  no 
means  without  its  uses,  even  if  accompanied,  as  it  often  is,  by  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  judicial  fairness  and  motives  of  the  occupants  of  the 
bench ;  for  if  the  law  is  but  the  essence  of  common  sense,  the  protest 
of  many  average  men  may  evidence  a  defect  in  a  judicial  conclusion, 
tho  based  on  the  nicest  legal  reasoning  and  profoundest  learning.  The 
two  important  elements  of  moral  character  in  a  judge  are  an  earnest 
desire  to  reach  a  just  conclusion  and  courage  to  enforce  it.  In  so  far  as 
fear  of  public  comment  does  not  affect  the  courage  of  a  judge,  but  only 
spurs  him  on  to  search,  his  conscience  and  to  reach  the  result  which 
approves  itself  to  his  inmost  heart  such  comment  serves  a  useful  pur- 
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pose.  There  are  few  men,  whether  they  are  judges  for  life  or  for  a 
shorter  term,  who  do  not  prefer  to  earn  and  hold  the  respect  of  all, 
and:  who  can  not  be  reached  and  made  to  pause  and  deliberate  by  hostile 
public  criticism.  In  the  case  of  judges  having  a  life  tenure,  indeed, 
their  very  independence  makes  the  right  freely  to  comment  on  their 
decisions  of  greater  importance,  because  it  is  the  only  practical  and 
available  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  free  people  to  keep  such  judges 
alive  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  those  they  serve. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  danger  of  destroying  the  proper  influence 
of  judicial  decisions  by  creating  imfounded  prejudices  against  the 
courts  justifies  and  requires  that  unjust  attacks  shall  be  met  and  an- 
swered. Courts  must  ultimately  rest  their  defense  upon  the  inherent 
strength  of  the  opinions  they  deliver  as  the  ground  for  their  conclu- 
sions and  must  trust  to  the  calm  and  deliberate  judgment  of  all  the 
people  as  their  best  vindica.tion/' 

There  is  one  consideration  which  should  b6  taken  into  account  by 
the  good  people  who  carry  a  sound  proposition  to  an  excess  in  object- 
ing to  any  criticism  of  a  judge's  decision.  The  instinct  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  whple  is  sound  in  this  matter.  They  will  not  subscribe 
tc  the  doctrine  that  any  public  servant  is  to  be  above  all  criticism.  If 
the  best  citizens,  those  most  competent  to  express  their  judgment  in 
such  matters,  and  above  all  those  belonging  to  the  great  and  honorable 
profession  of  the  bar,  so  profoundly  inftuential  in  American  life,  take 
the  position  that  there  shall  be  no  criticism^  of  a  judge  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, their  view  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  American  people  as 
a  whole.  In  such  event  the  people  will  turn  to,  and  tend  to  accept  as 
justifiable,  the  intemperate  and  improper  criticism  uttered  by  unworthy 
a^tators.  Surely  it  is  a  misfortune  to  leave  to  such  critics  a  function, 
right,  in  itself,  which  they  are  certain  to  abuse.  Just  and  temperate 
criticism,  when  necessary,  is  a  safeguard  against  the  acceptance  by  the 
people  as  a  whole  of  that  intemperate  antagonism  towards  the  judiciary 
whidi  must  be  combated  by  every  right-thinking  man,  and  which,  if  it 
became  widespread  among  the  people  at  large,  would  constitute  a  dire 
menace  to  the  Republic. 

In  connection  with  the  delays  of  the  law,  I  call  your  attention  and 
the  attention  of  the  Nation  to  the  prevalence  of  crime  among  us,  and 
above  all  to  the  epidemic  of  l3mching  and  mob  violence  that  springy  up, 
now  in  one  part  of  our  country,  now  in  another.  Each  section.  North, 
South,  East,  or  West,  has  its  own  faults ;  no  section  can  with  wisdom 
spend  its  time  jeering  at  the  faults  of  another  section;  it  should  be 
busy  trying  to  amend  its  own  shortcomings.  To  deal  with  the  crime 
of  corruption  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  awakened  public  conscience,  and 
to  supplement  this  by  whatever  legislation  will  add  speed  and  certainty 
in  the  execution  of  the  law.    When  we  deal  with  lynching  even  more  is 
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necessary.  A  great  many  white  men  are  lynched,  but  the  crime  is 
peculiarly  frequent  in  respect  to  black  men.  The  greatest  existing 
cause  of  lynching  is  the  perpetration,  especially  by  black  men,  of  the 
hideous  crime  of  rape — the  most  abominable  in  all  the  category  of 
crimes,  even  worse  than  murder.  Mobs  frequently  avenge  the  com- 
mission of  this  crime  by  themselves  torturing  to  death  the  man  com- 
mitting it ;  thus  avenging  in  bestial  fashion  a  bestial  deed,  and  reducing 
themselves  to  a  level  with  the  criminal. 

Lawlessness  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon ;  and  when  mobs  begin  to 
lynch  for  rape  they  speedily  extend  the  sphere  of  their  operations  and 
lynch  for  many  other  kinds  of  crimes,  so  that  two-thirds  of  the  lynch- 
ings  are  not  for  rape  at  all;  while  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
individuals  lynched  are  innocent  of  all  crime.    Governor  Candler,  of 
Georgia,  stated  on  one  occasion  some  years  ago:     "I  can  say  of  a 
verity  that  I  have,  within  the  last  month,  saved  the  lives  of  half 
a  dozen  innocent  negroes  who  were  pursued  by  the  mob,  and  brought 
them  to  trial  in  a  court  of  law  in  which  they  were  acquitted.^'     As 
Bishop  Galloway,  of  Mississippi,  has  finely  said:    "When  the  rule  of 
a  mob  obtains,  that  which  distinguishes  a  high  civilization  is  surren- 
dered.   The  mob  which  lynches  a  negro  charged  with  rape  will  in  a 
little  while  lynch  a  white  man  suspected  of  crime.    Every  Christian 
patriot  in  America  needs  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  loud  and  eternal  protest 
against  the  mob  spirit  that  is  threatening  the  integrity  of  this  Repub- 
lic."   Governor  Jelks,  of  Alabama,  has  recently  spokeW  as  follows: 
**The  lynching  of  any  person  for  whatever  crime  is  inexcusable  any- 
where— it  is  a  defiance  of  orderly  government;  but  the  killing  of  inno- 
cent people  under  any  provocation  is  infinitely  more  horrible ;  and  yet 
innocent  people  are  likely  to  die  when  a  mob's  terrible  lust  is  once 
aroused.    The  lesson  is  this:     No  good  citizen  can  afford  to  counte- 
nance a  defiance  of  the  statutes,  no  matter  what  the  provocation.    The 
innocent  frequently  suffer,  and,  it  is  my  observation,  more  usually 
suffer  than  the  guilty.    The  white  people  of  the  South  indict  the  whole 
colored  race  on  the  ground  that  even  the  better  elements  lend  no  assist- 
ance whatever  in  ferreting  out  criminals  of  their  own  color.     The 
respectable  colored  people  must  learn  not  to  harbor  their  criminals, 
but  to  assist  the  officers  in  bringing  them  to  justice.    This  is  the  larger 
crime,  and  it  provokes  such  atrocious  offenses  as  the  one  at  Atlanta. 
The  two  races  can  never  get  on  until  there  is  an  understanding  on  the 
part  of  both  to  make  common  cause  with  the  law-abiding  against  crim- 
inals of  any  color." 

Moreover,  where  any  crime  committed  by  a  member  of  one  race 
against  a  member  of  another  race  is  avenged  in  such  fashion  that  it 
seems  as  if  not  the  individual  criminal,  but  the  whole  race,  is  attacked, 
the  result  is  to  exasperate  to  the  highest  degree  race  feeling.    There 
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's  but  one  safe  rule  in  dealing  with  black  men  as  with  white  men ;  it 
is  the  same  rule  that  must  be  applied  in  dealing  with  rich  men  and  poor 
men ;  that  is,  to  treat  each  man,  whatever  his  color,  his  creed,  or  his 
social  position,  with  even-handed  justice  on  his  real  worth  as  a  man. 
White  people  owe  it  quite  as  much  to  themselves  as  to  the  colored  race 
to  treat  well  the  colored  man  who  shows  by  his  life  that  he  deserves 
snch  treatment;  for  it  is  surely  the  highest  wisdom  to  encourage  in 
the  colored  race  all  those  individuals  who  are  honest,  industrious,  law- 
abiding,  and  who  therefore  make  good  and  safe  neighbors  and  citizens. 
Reward  or  punish  the  individual  on  his  merits  as  an  individual.  Evil 
will  surely  come  in  the  end  to  both  races  if  we  substitute  for  this  just 
rule  the  habit  of  treating  all  the  members  of  the  race,  good  and  bad, 
alike.  There  is  no  question  of  "social  equality"  or  "negro  domination" 
involved ;  only  the  question  of  relentlessly  punishing  bad  men,  and  of 
securing  to  the  good  man  the  right  to  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  his  happiness  as  his  own  qualities  of  heart,  head,  and  hand 
enable  him  to  achieve  it. 

Every  colored  man  should  realize  that  the  worst  enemy  of  his  race 
is  the  negro  criminal,  and  above  all  the  negro  criminal  who  commits 
the  dreadful  crime  of  rape;  and  it  should  be  felt  as  in  the  highest 
degree  an  offense  against  the  whole  country,  and  against  the  colored 
race  in  particular,  for  a  colored  man  to  fail  to  help  the  officers  of  the 
law  in  hunting  down  with  all  possible  earnestness  and  zeal  every  such 
infamous  offender.  Moreover,  in  my  judgment,  the  crime  of  rape 
should  always  be  punished  with  death,  as  is  the  case  with  murder; 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape  should  be  made  a  capital  crime,  at 
least  in  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  and  provision  should  be  made  by 
which  the  punishment  may  follow  immediately  upon  the  heels  of  the 
offense ;  while  the  trial  should  be  so  conducted  that  the  victim  need  not 
be  wantonly  shamed  while  giving  testimony,  and  that  the  least  possi- 
ble publicity  shall  be  given  to  the  details. 

The  members  of  the  white  race  on  the  other  hand  should  understand 
that  every  lynching  represents  by  just  so  much  a  loosening  of  the 
bands  of  civilization ;  that  the  spirit  of  lynching  inevitably  throws  into 
prominence  in  the  community  all  the  foul  and  evil  creatures  who  dwell 
therein.  No  man  can  take  part  in  the  torture  of  a  human  being  without 
having  his  own  moral  nature  permanently  lowered.  Every  lynching 
means  just  so  much  moral  deterioration  in  all  the  children  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  it,  and  therefore  just  so  much  additional  trouble  for 
the  next  g^eneration  of  Americans. 

Let  justice  be  both  sure  and  swift;  but  let  it  be  justice  under  the 
law,  and  not  the  wild  and  crooked  savagery  of  a  mob. 

There  is  another  matter  which  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  this  matter 
of  lynching  and  of  the  brutal  crime  which  sometimes  calls  it  forth  and 
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at  other  times  merely  furnishes  the  excuse  for  its  existence.  It  is  out 
of  the  question  for  our  people  as  a  whole  permanently  to  rise  by  tread- 
ing down  any  of  their  own  number.  Even  those  who  themselves  for  the 
moment  profit  by  such  maltreatment  of  their  fellows  will  in  the  long 
run  also  suffer.  No  more  shortsighted  policy  can  be  imagined  than,-  In 
the  fancied  interest  of  one  class,  to  prevent  the  education  of  another 
class.  The  free  public  school,  the  chance  for  each  boy  or  girl  to  get 
a  good  elementary  education,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  whole  polit- 
ical situation.  In  every  community  the  poorest  citizens,  those  who 
need  the  schools  most,  would  be  deprived  of  them  if  they  only  received 
school  facilities  proportioned  to  the  taxes  they  paid.  This  is  as  true  of 
one  portion  of  our  country  as  of  another.  It  is  as  true  for  the  negro 
as  for  the  white  man.  The  white  man,  if  he  is  wise,  will  decline  to 
allow  the  negroes  in  a  mass  to  grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood 
without  education.  Unquestionably  education  such  as  is  obtained  in 
our  public  schools  does  not  do  everything  towards  making  a  man  a 
good  citizen ;  but  it  does  much.  The  lowest  and  most  brutal  criminals, 
those  for  instance  who  commit  the  crime  of  rape,  are  in  the  great 
majority  men  who  have  had  either  no  education  or  very  little ;  just  as 
they  are  almost  invariably  men  who  own  no  property;  for  the  man 
who  puts  money  by  out  of  his  earnings,  like  the  man  who  acquires  edu- 
cation, is  usually  lifted  above  mere  brutal  criminality.  Of  course  the 
best  type  of  education  for  the  colored  man,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  sudi 
education  as  is  conferred  in  schools  like  Hampton  and  Tuskegee ;  where 
the  boys  and  girls,  the  young  men  and  young  women,  are  trained  indus- 
trially as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  public  school  branches.  The  graduates 
of  these  schools  turn  out  well  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  hardly 
any  of  them  become  criminals,  while  what  little  criminality  there  is 
never  takes  the  form  of  that  brutal  violence  which  invites  l3mch  law% 
Every  graduate  of  these  schools — ^and  for  the  matter  of  that  every 
other  colored  man  or  woman — who  leads  a  life  so  useful  and  honorable 
as  to  win  the  good  will  and  respect  of  those  whites  whose  neighbor  he 
or  she  is,  thereby  helps  the  whole  colored  race  as  it  can  be  helped  in 
no  other  way ;  for  next  to  the  negro  himself,  the  man  who  can  do  most 
to  help  the  negro  is  his  white  neighbor  who  lives  near  him;  and  our 
steady  effort  should  be  to  better  the  relations  between  the  two.  Great 
tho  the  benefit  of  these  schools  has  been  to  their  colored  pupils  and  to 
the  colored  people,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  benefit  has 
not  been  at  least  as  great  to  the  white  people  among  whom  these  col- 
ored pupils  live  after  they  graduate. 

Be  it  remembered,  furthermore,  that  the  individuals  who,  whether 
from  folly,  from  evil  temper,  from  greed  for  office,  or  in  a  spirit  of 
mere  base  demagogy,  indulge  in  the  inflammatory  and  incendiary 
speeches  and  writings  which  tend  to  arouse  mobs  and  to  bring  abo^tt 
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lynching,  not  only  thus  excite  the  mob,  but  also  tend  by  what  criminol- 
ogists call  "suggestion,"  greatly  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  very  crime  against  which  they  are  inveighing.  When  the 
mob  is  composed  of  the  people  of  one  race  and  the  man  lynched  is  of 
another  race,  the  men  who  in  their  speeches  and  writings  either  excite 
or  justify  the  action  tend,  of  course,  to  excite  a  bitter  race  feeling  and 
to  cause  the  people  of  the  opposite  race  to  lose  sight  of  the  abominable 
act  of  the  criminal  himself;  and  in  addition,  by  the  prominence  they 
give  to  the  hideous  deed  they  undoubtedly  tend  to  excite  in  other  brutal 
and  depraved  natures  thoughts  of  committing  it.  Swift,  relentless, 
and  orderly  punishment  under  the  liaw  is  the  only  way  by  which  crimi- 
nality of  this  type  can  permanently  be  supprest 

In  dealing  with  both  labor  and  capital,  with  the  questions  affecting 
both  corporations  and  trades  unions,  there  is  one  matter  more  im- 
portant to  remember  than  aught  else,  and  that  is  the  infinite  harm  done 
by  preachers  of  mere  discontent.  These  are  the  men  who  seek  to  excite 
a  violent  class  hatred  against  all  men  of  wealth.  They  seek  to  turn 
wise  and  proper  movements  for  the  better  control  of  corporations  and 
for  doing  away  with  the  abuses  connected  with  wealth,  into  a  campaign 
of  hysterical  excitement  and  falsehood  in  which  the  aim  is  to  inflame  to 
madness  the  brutal  passions  of  mankind.  The  sinister  demagogs  and 
foolish  visionaries  who  are  always  eager  to  undertake  such  a  cam- 
paign of  destruction  sometimes  seek  to  associate  themselves  with  those 
working  for  a  genuine  reform  in  governmental  and  social  methods,  and 
sometimes  masquerade  as  such  reformers.  In  reality  they  are  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  cause  they  prof«ss  to  advocate,  just  as  the  purveyors  of 
sensational  slander  in  newspaper  or  magazine  are  the  worst  enemies 
of  all  men  who  are  engaged  in  an  honest  effort  to  better  what  is  bad 
in  our  social  and  governmental  conditions.  To  preach  hatred  of  the 
rich  man  as  such,  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  slander  and  invective 
against  him,  to  seek  to  mislead  and  inflame  to  madness  honest  men 
whose  lives  are  hard  and  who  have  not  the  kind  of  mental  training 
which  will  permit  them  to  appreciate  the  danger  in  the  doctrines 
preached — ^all  this  is  to  commit  a  crime  against  the  body  politic  and 
to  be  false  to  every  worthy  principle  and  tradition  of  American  national 
life.  Moreover,  while  such  preaching  and  such  agitation  may  give  a 
livelihood  and  a  certain  notoriety  to  some  of  those  who  take  part  in  it, 
and  may  result  in  the  temporary  political  success  of  others,  in  the  long 
run  every  such  movement  will  either  fail  or  else  will  provoke  a  violent 
reaction,  which  will  itself  result  not  merely  in  undoing  the  mischief 
wrought  by  the  demagog  and  the  agitator,  but  also  in  undoing  the 
good  that  the  honest  reformer,  the  true  upholder  of  popular  rights,  has 
painfully  and  laboriously  achieved.  Corruption  is  never  so  rife  as  in 
communiti^  wh^^  t}i^  demagjoj  ai)4  the  agitator  ^ar  full  sway, 
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because  in  such  communities  all  moral  bands  become  loosened,  and 
hysteria  and  sensationalism  replace  the  spirit  of  sound  judgment  and 
fair  dealing  as  between  man  and  man..  In  sheer  revolt  against  the 
squalid  anarchy  thus  produced  men  are  sure  in  the  end  to  turn  toward 
any  leader  who  can  restore  order,  and  then  their  relief  at  being  free 
from  the  intolerable  burdens  of  class  hatred,  violence,  and  demagogy 
is  such  that  they  can  not  for  some  time  be  aroused  to  indignation 
against  misdeeds  by  men  of  wealth ;  so  that  they  permit  a  new  growth 
of  the  very  abuses  which  were  in  part  responsible  for  the  original  out- 
break. The  one  hope  for  success  for  our  people  lies  in  a  resolute  and 
fearless,  but  sane  and  cool-headed.,  advance  along  the  path  marked  out 
last  year  by  this  very  Congress.  There  must  be  a  stem  refusal  to  be 
misled  into  following  either  that  base  creature  who  appeals  and  pan- 
ders to  the  lowest  instincts  and  passions  in  order  to  arouse  one  set  of 
Americans  against  their  fellows,  or  that  other  creature,  equally  base  but 
no  baser,  who  in  a  spirit  of  greed,  or  to  accumulate  or  add  to  an  already 
huge  fortune,  seeks  to  exploit  his  fellow-Americans  with  callous  disre- 
gard to  their  welfare  of  soul  and  body.  The  man  who  debauches  others 
in  order  to  obtain  a  high  office  stands  on  an  evil  equality  of  corruption 
with  the  man  who  debauthes  others  for  financial  profit;  and  when 
hatred  is  sown  the  crop  which  springs  up  can  only  be  evil. 

The  plain  people  who  think — ^the  mechanics,  farmers,  merchants, 
workers  with  head  or  hand,  the  men  to  whom  American  traditions  are 
dear,  who  love  their  country  and  try  to  act  decently  by  their  neighbors, 
owe  it  to  themselves  to  remember  that  the  most  damaging  blow  that 
can  be  given  popular  government  is  to  elect  an  unworthy  and  sinister 
agitator  on  a  platform  of  violence  and  hypocrisy.  Whenever  such  an 
issue  is  raised  in  this  country  nothing  can  be  gained  by  flinching  from 
it,  for  in  such  case  democracy  is  itself  on  trial,  popular  self-government 
under  republican  forms  is  itself  on  trial.  The  triumph  of  the  mob  is 
just  as  evil  a  thing  as  the  triumph  of  the  plutocracy,  and  to  have 
escaped  one  danger  avails  nothing  whatever  if  we  succumb  to  the 
other.  In  the  end  the  honest  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  who  earns  his 
own  living  and  tries  to  deal  justly  by  his  fellows,  has  as  much  to  fear 
from  the  insincere  and  unworthy  demagog,  promising  much  and  per- 
forming nothing,  or  else  performing  nothing  but  evil,  who  would  set 
en  the  mob  to  plunder  the  rich,  as  from  the  crafty  corruptionist,  who, 
for  his  own  ends,  would  permit  the  common  people  to  be  exploited  by 
the  very  wealthy.  If  we  ever  let  this  Government  fall  into  the  hands 
of  men  of  either  of  these  two  classes,  we  shall  show  ourselves  false  to 
America's  past.  Moreover,  the  demagog  and  the  corruptionist  often 
work  hand  in  hand.  There  are  at  this  moment  wealthy  reactionaries  of 
such  obtuse  morality  that  they  regard  the  public  servant  who  prosecutes 
them  when  they  violate  the  law,  or  who  seeks  to  make  them  bear  their 
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proper  share  of  the  public  burdens,  as  being  even  more  objectionable 
than  the  violent  agitator  who  hounds  on  the  mob  to  plunder  the  rich. 
There  is  nothing  to  choose  between  such  a  reactionary  and  such  an 
agitator ;  fundamentally  they  are  alike  in  their  selfish  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  others;  and  it  is  natural  that  they  should  join  in  opposition 
to  any  movement  of  which  the  aim  is  fearlessly  to  do  exact  and  even 
justice  to  all. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  need  of  passing  the  bill  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  employment  of  railroad  employees.  The  measure  is  a 
very  moderate  one  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  serious  objection  to  it. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  it  is  in  our  power,  it  should  be  our  aim  steadily  to 
reduce  the  number  of  hours  of  labor,  with  as  a  goal  the  general  intro- 
duction of  an  eight-hour  day.  There  are  industries  in  which  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  reduced;  just  as  there  are 
communities  not  far  enough  advanced  for  such  a  movement  to  be  for 
their  good,  or,  if  in  the  Tropics,  so  situated  that  there  is  no  analogy 
between  their  needs  and  ours  in  this  matter.  On  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  for  instance,  the  conditions  are  in  every  way  so  different 
from  what  they  are  here  that  an  eight-hour  day  would  be  absurd;  just 
as  it  is  absurd,  so  far  as  the  Isthmus  is  concerned,  where  white  labor 
can  not  be  employed,  to  bother  as  to  whether  the  necessary  work  is 
done  by  alien  black  men  or  by  alien  yellow  men.  But  the  wageworkers 
of  the  United  States  are  of  so  high  a  grade  that  alike  from  the  merely 
industrial  standpoint  and  from  the  civic  standpoint  it  should  be  our 
object  to  do  what  we  can  in  the  direction  of  securing  the  general 
observance  of  an  eight-hour  day.  Until  recently  the  eight-hour  law  on 
our  Federal  statute  books  has  been  very  scantily  observed.  Now,  how- 
ever, largely  thru  the  instrumentality  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  it  is 
being  rigidly  enforced,  and  I  shall  speedily  be  able  to  say  whether  or 
not  there  is  need  of  further  legislation  in  reference  thereto;  for  our 
purpose  is  to  see  it  obeyed  in  spirit  no  less  than  in  letter.  Half  holidays 
during  summer  should  be  established  for  Government  employees;  it 
is  as  desirable  for  wageworkers  who  toil  with  their  hands  as  for  sal- 
aried officials  whose  labor  is  mental  that  there  should  be  a  reasonable 
amount  of  holiday. 

The  Congress  at  its  last  session  wisely  provided  for  a  tniant  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia ;  a  marked  step  in  advance  on  the  path  of 
properly  caring  for  the  children.  .Let  me  again  urge  that  the  Congress 
provide  for  a  thoro  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  child  labor  and  of 
thelaborof  women  in  the  United  States.  More  and  more  our  people  are 
growing  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  queistions  which  are  not  merely 
of  industrial  but  of  social  importance  outweigh  all  others ;  and  these 
two  questions  most  emphatically  come  in  the  category  of  those  which 
affect  in  the  most  far-reaching  way  the  home  life  of  the  Nation.    The 
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horrors  incident  to  the  employment  of  young  children  in  factories  or 
at  work  anywhere  are  a  blot  on  our  civilization.  It  is  true  that  each 
State  must  ultimately  settle  the  question  in  its  own  way;  but  a  thoio 
official  investigation  of  the  matter,  with  the  results  published  broadcast, 
would  greatly  help  toward  arousing  the  public  conscience  and  securing 
unity  of  State  action  in  the  matter.  There  is,  however,  one  law  on  the 
subject  which  should  be  enacted  immediately,  because  there  is  no  need 
for  an  investigation  in  reference  thereto,  and  the  failure  to  enact  it  is 
discreditable  to  the  National  Gk>vemment  A  drastic  and  thorogoing 
child-labor  law  should  be  enacted  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Territories. 

Among  the  excellent  laws  which  the  Congress  past  at  the  last  session 
was  an  employers'  liability  law.  It  was  a  marked  step  in  advance  t6  get 
the  recognition  of  employers'  liability  on  the  statute  books ;  but  the  law 
did  not  go  far  enough.  In  spite  of  all  precautions  exercised  by  em* 
ployers  there  are  unavoidable  accidents  and  even  deaths  involved  in 
nearly  evei^  line  of  business  connected  with  the  mechanic  arts.  This 
inevitable  sacrifice  of  life  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  it  can  not 
be  completely  eliminated.  It  is  a  great  social  injustice  to  compel  the 
employee,  or  rather  the  family  of  the  killed  or  disabled  victim,  to  bear 
the  entire  burden  of  such  an  inevitable  sacrifice.  In  other  words, 
society  shirks  its  duty  by  laying  the  whole  cost  on  the  victim,  whereas 
t^e  injury  comes  from  what  may  be  called  the'  legitimate  risks  of  the 
trade.  Compensation  for  accidents  or  deaths  due  in  any  line  of  indus- 
try to  the  actual  conditions  under  which  that  industry  is  carried  on, 
should  be  paid  by  that  portion  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  which 
the  industry  is  carried  on — ^that  is,  by  those  who  profit  by  the  industry. 
If  the  entire  trade  risk  is  placed  upon  the  employer  he  will  promptly 
and  properly  add  it  to  the  legitimate  cost  of  production  and  assess  it 
proportionately  upon  the  consumers  of  his  commodity.  It  is  therefore 
clear  to  my  mind  that  the  law  should  place  this  entire  "risk  of  a  trade'* 
upon  the  employer.  Neither  the  Federal  law,  nor,  as  far  as  I  am 
informed,  the  State  laws  dealing  with  the  question  of  employers'  lia- 
bility are  sufficiently  thorogoing.  The  Federal  law  should  of  course 
include  employees  in  navy-yards,  arsenals,  and  the  like. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  President  October  i6,  1902,  at 
the  request  of  both  the  anthracite  coal  operators  and  miners,  to  inquire 
into,  consider,  and  pass  upon  the  questions  in  controversy  in  connection 
with  the  strike  in  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  causes 
out  of  which  the  controversy  arose,  in  their  report,  findings,  and  award 
exprest  the  belief  "that  the  State  and  Federal  governments  should  pro- 
vide the  machinery  for  what  may  be  called  the  compulsory  investiga- 
tion of  controversies  between  employers  and  employees  when  they 
arise."    This  expression  of  belief  is  deserving  of  the  favorable  consid- 
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eration  of  the  Congress  and  the  enactment  of  its  provisions  into  law. 
A  bill  has  already  been  introduced  to  this  end. 

Records  show  that  during  the  twenty  years  from  January  i,  1881, 
\p  December  31,  1900,  there  were  strikes  affecting  117,509  establish- 
ments, and  6,105,694  employees  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 
During  the  same  period  there  were  1,005  lockouts,  involving  nearly 
10,000  establishments,  throwing  over  one  million  people  out  of  employ- 
ment These  strikes  and  lockouts  involved  an  estimated  loss  to  em- 
ployees of  $307,000,000  and  to  employers  of  $143,000,000,  a  total  of 
$450,000,000.  The  public  suffered  directly  and  indirectly  probably  as 
great  additional  loss.  But  the  money  loss,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  meas- 
ure the  anguish  and  suffering  endured  by  the  wives  and  children  of 
employees  whose  pay  stopt  when  their  work  stopt,  or  the  disastrous 
effect  of  the  strike  or  lockout  upon  the  business  of  employers,  or  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  products  and  the  inconvenience  and  loss  to  the 
public. 

Many  of  these  strikes  and  lockouts  would  not  have  occurred  had 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  been  required  to  appear  before  an  unpreju- 
diced body  representing  the  nation  and,  face  to  face,  state  the  reasons 
for  their  contention.  In  most  instances  the  dispute  would  doubtless 
be  found  to  be  diie  to  a  misunderstanding  by  each  of  the  other's  rights, 
a^^vated  by  an  unwillingness  of  either  party  to  accept  as  true  the 
statements  of  the  other  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  matters  in 
dispute.  The  exercise  of  a  judicial  spirit  by  a  disinterested  body  repre- 
senting the  Federal  Government,  such  as  would  be  provided  by  a  com- 
mission on  conciliation  and  arbitration,  would  tend  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  friendliness  and  conciliation  between  contending  parties ;  and 
the  giving  each  side  an  equal  opportunity  to  present  fully  its  case  in  the 
presence  of  the  other  would  prevent  many  disputes  from  developing 
into  serious  strikes  or  lockouts,  and,  in  other  cases,  would  enable  the 
commission  to  persuade  the  opposing  parties  to  come  to  terms. 

In  this  age  of  great  corporate  and  labor  combinations,  neither 
employers  nor  employees  should  be  left  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  stronger  party  to  a  dispute,  regardless  of  the  righteousness  of 
their  respective  claims.  The  proposed  measure  would  be  in  the  line 
of  securing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  many  strikes  the  public  has 
itself  an  interest  which  can  not  wisely  be  disregarded ;  an  interest  not 
merely  of  general  convenience,  for  the  question  of  a  just  and  proper 
public  policy  must  also  be  considered.  In  all  legislation  of  this  kind 
it  is  well  to  advance  cautiously,  testing  each  step  by  the  actual  results ; 
the  step  proposed  can  surely  be  safely  taken,  for  the  decisions  of  the 
cdknmission  would  not  bind  the  parties  in  legal  fashion,  and  yet  would 
give  a  chance  for  public  opinion  to  crystallize  and  thus  to  exert  its  full 
force  for  the  right. 
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It  is  not  wise  that  the  Nation  should  alienate  its  remaining  coal 
lands.  I  have  temporarily  withdrawn  from  settlement  all  the  lands 
which  the  Geological  Survey  has  indicated  as  containing,  or  in  all 
probability  containing,  coal.  The  question,  however,  can  be  propierly 
settled  only  by  legislation,  which  in  my  judgment  should  provide  for 
the  withdrawal  of  these  lands  from  sale  or  from  entry,  save  in  certain 
especial  circumstances.  The  ownership  would  then  remain  in  the 
United  States,  which  should  not,  however,  attempt  to  work  them,  but 
permit  them  to  be  worked  by  private  individuals  under  a  royalty 
system,  the  Government  keeping  such  control  as  to  permit  it  to  see 
that  no  excessive  price  was  charged  consumers.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  as  necessary  to  supervise  the  rates  charged  by  the  common  carriers 
to  transport  the  product  as  the  rates  charged  by  those  who  min^  it ; 
and  the  supervision  must  extend  to  the  conduct  of  the  common  car- 
riers, so  that  they  shall  in  no  way  favor  one  competitor  at  the  expense 
of  another.  The  withdrawal  of  these  coal  lands  would  constitute  a 
policy  analogous  to  that  which  has  been  followed  in  withdrawing  the 
forest  lands  from  ordinary  settlement.  The  coal,  like  the  forests, 
should  be  treated  as  the  property  of  the  public  and  its  disposal  should 
be  under  conditions  which  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  as 
a  whole. 

The  present  Congress  has  taken  long  strides  in  the  direction  of 
securing  proper  supervision  and  control  by  the  National  Government 
over  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  business — ^and  the  enormous 
majority  of  corporations  of  any  size  are  engaged  in  interstate  business. 
The  passage  of  the  railway  rate  bill,  and  only  to  a  less  degree  the 
passage  of  the  pure  food  bill,  and  the  provision  for .  increasing  and 
rendering  more  effective  national  control  over  the  beef-packing  indus- 
try, mark  an  important  advance  in  the  proper  direction.  In  the  short 
session  it  will  perhaps  be  difficult  to  do  much  further  along  this  line ; 
and  it  may  be  best  to  wait  until  the  laws  have  been  in  operation  for  a 
number  of  months  before  endeavoring  to  increase  their  scope,,  because 
only  operation  will  show  with  exactness  their  merits  and  their  short- 
comings and  thus  give  opportunity  to  define  what  further  remedial 
legislation  is  needed.  Yet  in  my  judgment  it  will  in  the  end  be 
advisable  in  connection  with  the  packing  house  inspection  law  to 
provide  for  putting  a  date  on  the  label  and  for  charging  the  cost  of 
inspection  to  the  packers.  All  these  laws  have  already  justified  their 
enactment.  The  interstate  commerce  law,  for  instance,  has  rather 
amusingly  falsified  the  predictions,  both  of  those  who  asserted  that  it 
would  ruin  the  railroads  and  of  those  who  asserted  that  it  did  not  go 
far  enough  and  would  accomplish  nothing.  During  the  last  five 
months  the  railroads  have  shown  increased  earnings  and  some  of  them 
unusual  dividends ;  while  during  the  same  period  the  mere  taking  effect 
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of  the  law  has  produced  an  unprecedented,  a  hitherto  unheard  of, 
number  of  voluntary  reductions  in  freights  and  fares  by  the  railroads. 
Since  the  founding  of  the  Commission  there  has  never  been  a  time 
of  equal  length  in  which  anything  like  so  many  reduced  tariffs  have 
been  put  into  effect.  On  August  27,  for  instance,  two  days  before 
the  new  law  went  into  effect,  the  Commission  received  notices  of 
over  five  thousand  separate  tariffs  which  represented  reductions  from 
previous  rates. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  with  the  passage  of  these 
laws  it  will  be  possible  to  stop  progress  along  the  line  of  increasing 
the  power  of  the  National  Government  over  the  use  of  capital  in 
interstate  commerce.  For  example,  there  will  ultimately  be  need  of 
enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  along 
several  different  lines,  so  as  to  give  it  a  larger  and  more  efficient 
control  over  the  railroads. 

It  can  not  too  often  be  repeated  that  experience  has  conclusively 
shown  the  impossibility  of  securing  by  the  actions  of  nearly  half  a 
hundred  different  State  legislatures  anything  but  ineffective  chaos  in 
the  way  of  dealing  with  the  great  corporations  which  do  not  operate 
exclusively  within  the  limits  of  any  one  State.  In  some  method, 
whether  by  a  national  license  law  or  in  other  fashion,  we  must  exer- 
cise, and  that  at  an  early  date,  a  far  more  complete  control  than  at 
present  over  these  great  corporations — a  control  that  will  among 
other  things  prevent  the  evils  of  excessive  overcapitalization,  and  that 
will  compel  the  disclosure  by  each  big  corporation  of  its  stockholders 
and  of  its  properties  and  business,  whether  owned  directly  or  thru 
subsidiary  or  affiliated  corporations.  This  will  tend  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  securing  of  inordinate  profits  by  favored  individuals  at  the  expense 
whether  of  the  general  public,  the  stockholders,  or  the  wageworkers. 
Our  effort  should  be  not  so  much  to  prevent  consolidation  as  such, 
but  so  to  supervise  and  control  it  as  to  see  that  it  results  in  no  harm 
to  the  people.  The  reactionary  or  ultraconservative  apologists  for 
the  misuse  of  wealth  assail  the  effort  to  secure  such  control  as  a  step 
toward  socialism.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  these  reactionaries  and 
ultraconservatives  who  are  themselves  most  potent  in  increasing  social- 
istic feeling.  One  of  the  most  efficient  methods  of  averting  the  con- 
sequences of  a  dangerous  agitation,  which  is  80  per  cent  wrong,  is 
to  remedy  the  20  per  cent  of  evil  as  to  which  the  agitation  is  well 
founded.  The  best  way  to  avert  the  very  undesirable  move  for  the 
government  ownership  of  railways  is  to  secure  by  the  Government  on 
behalf  of  the  people  as  a  whole  such  adequate  control  and  regulation 
of  the  great  interstate  common  carriers  as  will  do  away  with  the  evils 
which  give  rise  to  the  agitation  against  them.  So  the  proper  antidote 
to  the  dangerous  and  wicked  agitation  against  the  men  of  wealth  as 
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fiuch  is  to  secure  by  proper  legislation  and  executive  action  the  abo- 
lition of  the  grave  abuses  which  actually  do  obtain  in  connection  with 
the  business  use  of  wealth  under  our  present  system— or  rather  i|0 
system — of  failure  to  exercise  any  adequate  control  at  all.  Some 
persons  speak  as  if  the  exercise  of  such  governmental  control  wouhi 
do  away  with  the  freedom  of  individual  initiative  and  dwarf  individual 
effort.  This  is  not  a  fact.  It  would  be  a  veritable  calamity  to  fail 
to  put  a  premium  upon  individual  initiative,  individual  capacity  and 
effort ;  upon  the  energy,  character,  and  foresight  which  it  is  so  impor- 
tant to  encourage  in  the  individual.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
deadening  and  degrading  effect  of  pure  socialism,  and  especially  of  its 
extreme  form  communism,  and  the  destruction  of  individual  character 
which  they  would  bring  about,  are  in  part  achieved  by  the  wholly 
unregulated  competition  which  results  in  a  single,  individual  or  cor- 
poration rising  at  the  expense  of  all  others  until  his  or  its  rise  effect- 
ually checks  all  competition  and  reduces  former  competitors  to  a 
position  of  utter  inferiority  and  subordination. 

In  enacting  and  enforcing  such  legislation  as  this  Congress  already 
has  to  its  credit,  we  are  working  on  a  coherent  plan,  with  the  steady 
endeavor  to  secure  the  needed  reform  by  the  joint  action  of  the  mod- 
erate men,  the  plain  men  who  do  not  wish  anything  hysterical  or 
dangerous,  but  who  do  intend  to  deal  in  resolute  common-sense  fashion 
with  the  real  and  great  evils  of  the  present  system.  The  reactionaries 
and  the  violent  extremists  show  symptoms  of  joining  hands  against 
us.  Both  assert,  for  instance,  that,  if  logical,  we  should  go  to  govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads  and  the  like;  the  reactionaries,  because 
on  such  an  issue  they  think  the  people  would  stand  with  them,  while 
the  extremists  care  rather  to  preach  discontent  and  agitation  than  to 
achieve  solid  results.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  position  is  as  remote 
from  that  of  the  Bourbon  reactionary  as  from  that  of  the  impracticable 
or  sinister  visionary.  We  hold  that  the  Government  should  not  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  nation,  but  that  it  should  exercise  such  super- 
vision as  will  insure  its  being  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  nation. 
Our  aim  is,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  secure,  for  all  decent,  hard  working 
men,  equality  of  opportunity  and  equality  of  burden. 

The  actual  working  of  our  laws  has  shown  that  the  effort  to  prohibit 
all  combination,  good  or  bad,  is  noxious  where  it  is  not  ineffective. 
Combination  of  capital  like  combination  of  labor  is  a  necessary 
element  of  our  present  industrial  system.  It  is  not  possible  completely 
to  prevent  it;  and  if  it  were  possible,  Such  complete  prevention  would 
do  damage  to  the  body  politic.  What  we  need  is  not  vainly  to  try  to 
prevent  all  combination,  but  to  secure  such  rigorous  and  adequate 
control  and  supervision  of  the  combinations  as  to  prevent  their  injur- 
ing the  public,  or  existing  in  such  form  as  inevitably  to  threaten 
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injury — for  the  mere  fact  that  a  combination  Has  secured  practically 
complete  control  of  a  necessary  of  life  would  under  any  circumstances 
show  that  such  combination  was  to  be  presumed  to  be  adverse  to  the 
public  interest.     It  is  unfortunate  that  our  present  laws  should  forbid 
all   combinations,   instead  of  sharply   discriminating  between  those 
combinations  which  do  good  and  those  combinations  which  do  evil. 
Rebates,  for  instance,  are  as  often  due  to  the  pressure  of  big  shippers 
(as  was  shown  in  the  investigation  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
as  has  been  shown  since  by  the  investigation  of  the  tobacco  and  sugar 
trusts)  as  to  the  initiative  of  big  railroads.    Often  railroads  would 
like  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  big  shipper  from 
maintaining  improper  advantages  at  the  expense  of  small  shippers  and 
of  the  general  public.    Such  a  combination,  instead  of  being  forbidden 
by  law,  should  be  favored.    In  other  words,  it  should  be  permitted  to 
railroads  to  make  agreements,  provided  these  agreements  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  were  published. 
With  these  two  conditions  complied  with  it  is  impossible  to  see  what 
harm  such  a  combination  could  do  to  the  public  at  large.    It  is  a 
public  evil  to  have  on  the  statute  books  a  law  incapable  of  full  enforce- 
ment because  both  judges  and  juries  realize  that  its  full  enforcement 
would  destroy  the  business  of  the  country;  for  the  result  is  to  make 
decent  railroad  men  violators  of  the  law  against  their  will,  and  to  put 
a  premium  on  the  behavior  of  the  wilful  wrongdoers.    Such  a  result 
in  turn  tends  to  throw  the  decent  man  and  the  wilful  wrongdoer  into 
close  association,  and  in  the  end  to  drag  down  the  former  to  the 
latter's  level;  for  the  man  who  becomes  a  lawbreaker  in  one  way 
unhappily  tends  to  lose  all  respect  for  law  and  to  be  willing  to  break 
it  in  many  ways.    No  more  scathing  condemnation  could  be  visited 
upon  a  law  than  is  contained  in  the  words  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conmiission  when,  in  commenting  upon  the  fact  that  the  numerous 
joint  traffic  psociations  do  technically  violate  the  law,  they  say :  "The 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Trans-Missouri 
case  and  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  case  has  produced  no  practical 
effect  upon  the  railway  operations  of  the  country.    Such  associations, 
in  fact,  exist  now  as  they  did  before  these  decisions,  and  with  the 
same  general  effect    In  justice  to  all  parties,  we  ought  probably  to 
add  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  our  interstate  railways  could  be 
operated  with  due  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  shipper  and  the  rail- 
way without  concerted  action  of  the  kind  afforded  thru  these  associ- 
ations." 

This  means  that  the  law  as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  such 
that  the  business  of  the  country  can  not  be  conducted  without  breaking 
it  I  recommend  that  you  give  careful  and  early  consideration  to 
this  subject,  and  if  you  find  the  opinion  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce 
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Commission  justified,  that  you  amend  the  law  so  as  to  obviate  the  evil 
disclosed. 

The  question  of  taxation  is  difficult  in  any  country,  but  it  is 
especially  difficult  in  ours  with  its  Federal  system  of  government. 
Some  taxes  should  on  every  ground  be  levied  in  a  small  district  for 
use  in  that  district.  Thus  the  taxation  of  real  estate  is  peculiarly  one 
for  the  immediate  locality  in  which  the  real  estate  is  found.  Again, 
there  is  no  more  legitimate  tax  for  any  State  than  a  tax  on  the  fran- 
chises conferred  by  that  State  upon  street  railroads  and  similar  cor- 
porations which  operate  wholly  within  the  State  boundaries,  some- 
times in  one  and  sometimes  in  several  municipalities  or  other  minor 
divisions  of  the  State.  But  there  are  many  kinds  of  taxes  which  can 
only  be  levied  by  the  General  Government  so  as  to  produce  the  best 
results,  because,  among  other  reasons,  the  attempt  to  impose  them  in 
one  particular  State  too  often  results  merely  in  driving  the  corporation 
or  individual  affected  to  some  other  locality  or  other  State.  The 
National  Government  has  long  derived  its  chief  revenue  from  a  tariff 
on  imports  and  from  an  internal  or  excise  tax.  In  addition  to  these 
there  is  every  reason  why,  when  next  our  system  of  taxation  is 
revised,  the  National  Government  should  impose  a  graduated  inherit- 
ance tax,  and,  if  possible,  a  graduated  income  tax.  The  man  of  gjeat 
wealth  owes  a  peculiar  obligation  to  the  State,  because  he  derives 
special  advantages  from  the  mere  existence  of  government.  Not  only 
should  he  recognize  this  obligation  in  the  way  he  leads  his  daily  life 
and  in  the  way  he  earns  and  spends  his  money,  but  it  should  also  be 
recognized  by  the  way  in  which  he  pays  for  the  protection  the  State 
gives  him.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  assume 
his  full  and  proper  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  quite  as  necessary  that  in  this  kind  of  taxation,  where  the  men 
who  vote  the  tax  pay  but  little  of  it,  there  should  be  clear  recognition 
of  the  danger  of  inaugurating  any  such  system  save  in  a  spirit  of 
entire  justice  and  moderation.  Whenever  we,  as  a  people,  undertake 
to  remodd  our  taxation  system  along  the  lines  suggested,  we  must 
make  it  clear  beyond  peradventure  that  our  aim  is  to  distribute  the 
burden  of  supporting  the  Government  more  equitably  than  at  present ; 
that  we  intend  to  treat  rich  man  and  poor  man  on  a  basis  of  absolute 
equality,  and  that  we  regard  it  as  equally  fatal  to  true  democracy  to 
do  or  permit  injustice  to  the  one  as  to  do  or  permit  injustice  to  the 
other. 

I  am  well  aware  that  such  a  subject  as  this  needs  long  and  careful 
study  in  order  that  the  people  may  become  familiar  with  what  is 
proposed  to  be  done,  may  clearly  see  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with 
wisdom  and  self-restraint,  and  may  make  up  their  minds  just  how  far 
they  are  willing  to  go  in  the  matter ;  while  only  trained  legislators  can 
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work  out  the  project  in  necessary  detail.  But  I  feel  that  in  the  near 
future  our  national  legislators  should  enact  a  law  providing  for  a 
graduated  inheritance  tax  by  which  a  steadily  increasing  rate  of  duty 
should  be  put  upon  all  moneys  or  other  valuables  coming  by  gift, 
bequest,  or  devise  to  any  individual  or  corporation.  It  may  be  well 
to  make  the  tax  heavy  in  proportion  as  the  individual  benefited  is 
remote  of  kin.  In  any  event,  in  my  judgment  the  pro  rata  of  the  tax 
should  increase  very  heavily  with  the  increase  of  the  amount  left  to 
any  one  individual  after  a  certain  point  has  been  reached.  It  is  most 
desirable  to  encourage  thrift  and  ambition,  and  a  potent  source  of 
thrift  and  ambition  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  breadwinner  to 
leave  his  children  well  off.  This  object  can  be  attained  by  making  the 
tax  very  small  on-  moderate  amounts  of  property  left;  because  the 
prime  object  should  be  to  put  a  constantly  increasing  burden  on  the 
inheritance  of  those  swollen  fortunes  which  it  is  certainly  of  no  benefit 
to  this  country  to  perpetuate. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  ethical  propriety  of  the  Government 
thus  determining  the  conditions  upon  which  any  gift  or  inheritance 
should  be  received.  Exactly  how  far  the  inheritance  tax  would,  as 
an  incident,  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the  transmission  by  devise  or 
gift  of  the  enormous  fortunes  in  question  it  is  not  necessary  at  present 
to  discuss.  It  is  wise  that  progress  in  this  direction  should  be  gradual. 
At  first  a  permanent  national  inheritance  tax,  while  it  might  be  more 
substantial  than  any  such  tax  has  hitherto  been,  need  not  approxi- 
mate, either  in  amount  or  in  the  extent  of  the  increase  by  graduation, 
to  what  such  a  tax  should  ultimately  be. 

This  species  of  tax  has  again  and  again  been  imposed,  altha  only 
temporarily,  by  the  National  Government.  It  was  first  imposed  by 
the  act  of  July  6,  1797,  when  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  were 
alive  and  at  the  head  of  affairs.  It  was  a  graduated  tax;  tho  small 
in  amount,  the  rate  w^as  increased  with  the  amount  left  to  any  indi- 
vidual, exceptions  being  made  in  the  case  of  certain  close  kin.  A 
similar  tax  was  again  imposed  by  the  act  of  July  i,  1862;  a  minimum 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  personal  property  being  excepted  from 
taxation,  the  tax  then  becoming  progressive  according  to  the  remote- 
ness of  kin.  The  war-revenue  act  of  June  13,  1898,  provided  for  an 
inheritance  tax  on  any  sum  exceeding  the  value  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  the  rate  of  the  tax  increasing  both  in  accordance  with  the 
amounts  left  and  in  accordance  with  the  legatee's  remoteness  of  kin. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  succession  tax  imposed  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  was  not  a  direct  tax  but  an  impost  or  excise 
which  was  both  constitutional  and  valid.  More  recently  the  Court,  in 
ah  opinion  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  White,  which  contained  an  exceed- 
ingly able  and  elaborate  discussion  of  the  powers  of  the  Congress  to 
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impose  death  duties,  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the  inheritanoe- 
tax  feature  of  the  war-revenue  act  of  1898. 

In  its  incidents,  and  apart  from  the  main  purpose  of  raising  revenue, 
an  income  tax  stands  on  an  entirely  different  footing  from  an  inherit- 
ance tax;  because  it  involves  no  question  of  the  perpetuation  of  for- 
tunes swollen  to  an  unhealthy  size.  The  question  is  in  its  essence  a 
question  of  the  proper  adjustment  of  burdens  to  benefits.  As  the  law 
now  stands  it  is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  devise  a  national  income  tax 
which  shall  be  constitutional.  But  whether  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
is  another  question;  and  if  possible  it  is  most  certainly  desirable. 
The  first  purely  income-tax  law  was  past  by  the  Congress  in  1861,  but 
the  most  important  law  dealing  with  the  subject  was  that  of  1894. 
This  the  court  held  to  be  unconstitutional. 

The  question  is  undoubtedly  very  intricate,  delicate,  and  trouble- 
some. The  decision  of  the  court  was  only  reached  by  one  majority. 
It  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  of  course  is  accepted  as  such  and  loyally 
obeyed  by  all  good  citizens.  Nevertheless,  the  hesitation  evidently 
felt  by  the  court  as  a  whole  in  coming  to  a  conclusion,  when  con- 
sidered together  with  the  previous  decisions  on  the  subject,  may 
perhaps  indicate  the  possibility  of  devising  a  constitutional  income-tax 
law  which  shall  substantially  accomplish  the  results  aimed  at  The 
difficulty  of  amending  the  Constitution  is  so  great  that  only  real 
necessity  can  justify  a  resort  thereto.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
in  dealing  with  this  subject,  as  with  the  subject  of  the  proper  control 
by  the  National  Government  over  the  use  of  corporate  wealth  in  inter- 
state business,  to  devise  legislation  which  without  such  action  shall 
attain  the  desired  end;  but  if  this  fails,  there  will  ultimately  be  no 
alternative  to  a  constitutional  amendment 

It  would  be  impossible  to  overstate  (tho  it  is  of  course  difficult 
quantitatively  to  measure)  the  effect  upon  a  nation's  growth  to  great- 
ness of  what  may  be  called  organized  patriotism,  which  necessarily 
includes  the  substitution  of  a  national  feeling  for  mere  local  pride; 
with  as  a  resultant  a  high  ambition  for  the  whole  country.  No 
country  can  develop  its  full  strength  so  long  as  the  parts  which  make 
up  the  whole  each  put  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  part  above  the  feeling 
of  loyalty  to  the  whole.  This  is  true  of  sections  and  it  is  just  as  true 
of  classes.  The  industrial  and  agricultural  classes  must  work  to- 
gether, capitalists  and  wageworkers  must  work  together,  if  the  best 
work  of  which  the  country  is  capable  is  to  be  done.  It  is  probable 
that  a  thoroly  efficient  system  of  education  comes  next  to  the  influence 
of  patriotism  in  bringing  about  national  success  of  this  kind.  Our 
federal  form  of  government  so  fruitful  of  advantage  to  our  people 
in  certain  ways,  in  other  ways  undoubtedly  limits  our  national  effect- 
iveness,   It  is  not  possible,  for  instance,  for  the  National  Government 
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to  take  the  lead  in  technical  industrial  education,  to  see  that  the  public 
school  system  of  this  country  develops  on  all  its  technical,  industrial, 
scientific*  and  commercial  sides.  This  must  be  left  primarily  to  the 
sereral  States.  Nevertheless,  the  National  Government  has  control 
of  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  it  should  see  that  these 
schools  promote  and  encourage  the  fullest  development  of  the  scholars 
in  both  comtnercial  and  industrial  training.  The  commercial  training 
should  in  one  of  its  branches  deal  with  foreign  trade.  The  industrial 
training  is  even  more  important  It  should  be  one  of  our  prime 
objects  as  a  Nation,  so  far  as  feasible,  constantly  to  work  toward 
potting  the  mechanic,  the  wageworker  who  works  with  his  hands,  on 
a  higher  plane  of  efficiency  and  reward,  so  as  to  increase  his  effective- 
ness in  the  economic  world,  and  the  dignity,  the  remuneration,  and 
the  power  of  his  position  in  the  social  world.  Unfortunately,  at 
present  the  effect  of  some  of  the  work  in  the  public  schools  is  in  the 
exactly  opposite  direction.  If  boys  and  girls  are  trained  merely  in 
literary  accomplishments,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  industrial,  mantial, 
and  technical  training,  the  tendency  is  to  unfit  them  for  industrial 
work  and  to  make  them  reluctant  to  go  into  it,  or  unfitted  to  do  well 
if  they  do  go  into  it.  This  is  a  tendency  which  should  be  strenuously 
combated.  Our  industrial  development  depends  largely  upon  techni- 
cal education,  including  in  this  term  all  industrial  education,  from 
that  which  fits  a  man  to  be  a  good  mechanic,  a  good  carpenter,  or 
blacksmith,  to  that  which  fits  a  man  to  do  the  greatest  engineering 
feat.  The  skilled  mechanic,  the  skilled  workman,  can  best  become 
such  by  technical  industrial  education.  The  far-reaching  usefulness 
of  institutes  of  technology  and  schools  of  mines  or  of  engineering  is 
now  tmiversally  acknowledged,  and  no  less  far-reaching  is  the  effect 
of  a  good  building  or  mechanical  trades  school,  a  textile,  or  watch- 
making, or  engraving  school.  All  such  training  must  develop  not 
only  manual  dexterity  but  industrial  intelligence.  In  international 
rivalry  this  country  does  not  have  to  fear  the  competition  of  pauper 
labor  as  much  as  it  has  to  fear  the  educated  labor  of  specially  trained 
competitors;  and  we  should  have  the  education  of  the  hand,  eye,  and 
brain  which  will  fit  us  to  meet  such  competition. 

In  every  possible  way  we  should  help  the  wageworker  who  toils 
with  his  hands  and  who  must  (we  hope  in  a  constantly  increasing 
measure)  also  toil  with  his  brain.  Under  the  Constitution  the 
National  Legislature  can  do  but  little  of  direct  importance  for  his 
welfare  save  where  he  is  engaged  in  work  which  permits  it  to  act 
under  the  interstate  commerce  dause  of  the  Constitution;  and  this  is 
one  reason  why  I  so  earnestly  hope  that  both  the  legislative  and 
judidal  branches  of  the  Government  will  construe  this  clause  of  the 
CoQStitutioii  in  the  broadost  possiUe  manner,    Wc  can,  however,  in 
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such  a  matter  as  industrial  training,  in  such  a  matter  as  child  labor 
and  factory  laws,  set  an  example  to  the  States  by  enacting  the  most 
advanced  legislation  that  can  wisely  be  enacted  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  only  other  persons  whose  welfare  is  as  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  country  as  is  the  welfare  of  the  wageworkers  are  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  the  farmers.  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  no  growth 
of  cities,  no  growth  of  wealth,  no  industrial  development  can  atone  for 
any  falling  off  in  the  character  and  standing  of  the  farming  popula- 
tion. During  the  last  few  decades  this  fact  has  been  recognized  with 
ever-increasing  clearness.  There  is  no  longer  any  failure  to  realize 
that  farming,  at  least  in  certain  branches,  must  become  a  technical 
and  scientific  profession.  This  means  that  there  must  be  open  to 
farmers  the  chance  for  technical  and  scientific  training,  not  theoretical 
merely  but  of  the  most  severely  practical  type.  The  farmer  repre- 
sents a  peculiarly  high  type  of  American  citizenship,  and  he  must 
have  the  same  chance  to  rise  and  develop  as  other  American  citizens 
have.  Moreover,  it  is  exactly  as  true  of  the  farmer,  as  it  is  of  the 
business  man  and  the  wageworker,  that  the  ultimate  success  of*  the 
Nation  of  which  he  forms  a  part  must  be  founded  not  alone  on 
material  prosperity  but  upon  high  moral,  mental,  and  physical  devel- 
opment. This  education  of  the  farmer — self-education  by  preference, 
but  also  education  from  the  outside,  as  with  all  other  men — ^is  pecit- 
liarly  necessary  here  in  the  United  States,  where  the  frontier  con- 
ditions even  in  the  newest  States  have  now  nearly  vanished,  where 
there  must  be  a  substitution  of  a  more  intensive  system  of  cultivation 
for  the  old  wasteful  farm  management,  and  where  there  must  be  a 
better  business  organization  among  the  farmers  themselves. 

Several  factory  must  cooperate  in  the  improvement  of  the  farmer's 
condition.  He  must  have  the  chance  to  be  educated  in  the  widest 
possible  sense — in  the  sense  which  keeps  ever  in  view  the  intimate 
relationship  between  the  theory  of  education  and  the  facts  of  life.  In 
all  education  we  should  widen  our  aims.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  number  of  trained  scholars  and  students;  but  the 
education  superintended  by  the  State  must  seek  rather  to  produce  a 
hundred  good  citizens  than  merely  one  scholar,  and  it  must  be  turned 
now  and  then  from  the  class  book  to  the  study  of  the  great  book  of 
nature  itself.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  farmer,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  again  and  again  by  all  observers  most  competent  to  pass 
practical  judgment  on  the  problems  of  our  country  life.  All  students 
now  realize  that  education  must  seek  to  train  the  executive  powers  of 
young  people  and  to  confer  more  real  significance  upon  the  phrase 
"dignity  of  labor,"  and  to  prepare  the  pupils  so  that,  in  addition  to 
each  developing  in  the  highest  degree  his  individual  capacity  for  work, 
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they  may  togfether  help  create  a  right  public  opinion,  and  show  in 
many  ways  social  and  cooperative  spirit.  Organization  has  become 
necessary  in  the  business  world;  and  it  has  accomplished  much  for 
good  in  the  world  of  labor.  It  is  no  less  necessary  for  farmers. 
Such  a  movement  as  the  grange  movement  is  good  in  itself  and  is 
capable  of  a  well-nigh  infinite  further  extension  for  good  so  long  as 
it  is  kept  to  its  own  legitimate  business.  The  benefits  to  be  derived 
by.  the  association  of  farmers  for  mutual  advantage  are  partly  economic 
and  partly  sociological. 

Moreover,  while  in  the  long  run  voluntary  efforts  will  prove  more 
efficacious  than  government  assistance,  while  the  farmers  must  pri- 
marily do  most  for  themselves,  yet  the  Government  can  also  do  much. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  broken  new  ground  in  many 
directions,  and  year  by  year  it  finds  how  it  can  improve  its  methods 
and  develop  fresh  usefulness.  Its  constant  effort  is  to  give  the  gov- 
ernmental assistance  in  the  most  effective  way;  that  is,  thru  associa- 
tions of  farmers  rather  than  to  or  thru  individual  farmers.  It  is  also 
striving  to  coordinate  its  work  with  the  agricultural  departments  of 
the  several  States,  and  so  far  as  its  own  work  is  educational  to  co- 
ordinate it  with  the  work  of  other  educational  authorities.  Agricul- 
tural education  is  necessarily  based  upon  general  education,  but  our 
agricultural  educational  institutions  are  wisely  specializing  themselves, 
making  their  courses  relate  to  the  actual  teaching  of  the  agricultural 
and  kindred  sciences  to  young  country  people  or  young  city  people 
who  wish  to  live  in  the  country. 

Great  progress  has  already  been  made  among  farmers  by  the 
creation  of  farmers'  institutes,  of  dairy  associations,  of  breeders'  asso- 
ciations, horticultural  associations,  and  the  like.  A  striking  example 
of  how  the  Government  and  the  farmers  can  cooperate  is  shown  in 
connection  with  the  menace  offered  to  the  cotton  growers  of  the 
Southern  States  by  the  advance  of  the  boll  weevil.  The  Department 
is  doing  all  it  can  to  organize  the  farmers  in  the  threatened  districts, 
just  as  it  has  been  doing  all  it  can  to  organize  them  in  aid  of  its 
work  to  eradicate  the  cattle  fever  tick  in  the  South.  The  Department 
can  and  will  cooperate  with  all  such  associations,  and  it  must  have 
.their  help  if  its  own  work  is  to  be  done  in  the  most  efficient  style. 

Much  is  now  being  done  for  the  States  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  Great  Plains  thru  the  development  of  the  national  policy  of  irri- 
gation and  forest  preservation;  no  Government  policy  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  internal  conditions  has  been  more  fruitful  of  good  than 
.  this.  The  forests  of  the  White  Mountains  and  Southern  Appalachian 
regions  should  also  be  preserved;  and  they  can  not  be  unless  the 
people  of  the  States  in  which  they  lie,  thru  their  representatives  in 
the  Congress,  secure  vigorous  action  by  the  National  Government. 
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I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  estimate  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  for  an  appropriation  to  enable  him  to  begin  the  prelimi- 
nary work  for  the  construction  of  a  memorial  amphitheater  at 
Arlingtoi).  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  its  national  encamp- 
ment has  urged  the  erection  of  such  an  amphitheater  as  necessary  for 
the  proper  observance  of  Memorial  Day  and  as  a  fitting  monument  to 
the  soldier  and  sailor  dead  buried  there.  In  this  I  heartily  concur 
and  commend  the  matter  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
G)ngress. 

I  am  well  aware  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  pass  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Nevertheless  in  my  judgment  the  whole  question  of  marriage 
and  divorce  should  be  relegated  to  the  authority  of  the  National 
Congress.  At  present  the  wide  differences  in  the  laws  of  the-  different 
States  on  this  subject  result  in  scandals  and  abuses;  and  surely  there 
is  nothing  so  vitally  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  nothing 
around  which  the  nation  should  so  bend  itself  to  throw  every  safe- 
guard, as  the  home  life  of  the  average  citizen.  The  change  would  be 
good  from  every  standpoint.  In  particular  it  would  be  good  because 
it  would  confer  on  the  Congress  the  power  at  once  to  deal  radically 
and  efficiently  with  polygamy ;  and  this  should  be  done  whether  or  not 
marriage  and  divorce  ar^  dealt  with.  It  is  neither  safe  nor  proper  to 
leave  the  question  of  polygamy  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  several  States, 
Power  to  deal  with  it  should  be  conferred  on  the  National  Govern- 
ment 

When  home  ties  are  loosened;  when  men  and  Women  cease  to 
regard  a  worthy  family  life,  with  all  its  duties  fully  performed,  and 
all  its  responsibilities  lived  up  to,  as  the  life  best  worth  living;  then 
evil  days  for  the  commonwealth  are  at  hand.  There  are  regions  in 
our  land,  and  classes  of  our  population,  where  the  birth  rate  has  sunk 
below  the  death  rate.  Surely  it  should  need  no  demonstration  to 
show  that  wilful  sterility  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nation,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  human  race,  the  one  sin  for  which  the  penalty 
is  national  death,  race  death;  a  sin  for  which  there  is  no  atonement; 
a  sin  which  is  the  more  dreadful  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  men  and 
women  guilty  thereof  are  in  other  respects,  in  character,  and  bodily 
and  mental  powers,  those  whom  for  the  sake  of  the  state  it  would  be 
well  to  see  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  many  healthy  children,  well 
brought  up  in  homes  made  happy  by  their  presence.  No  man,  no 
woman,  can  shirk  the  primary  duties  of  life,  whether  for  love  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  or  for  any  other  cause,  and  retain  his  or  her  self-respect. 

Let  me  once  again  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  two  subjects 
concerning  which  I  have  frequently  before  communicated  with  them. 
One  is  the  question  of  developing  American  shipping.  I  trust  that  a 
law  embodying  in  substance  the  views,  or  a  major  part  of  the  viewSi 
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exprest  in  the  report  90  this  subject  laid  before  the  House  at  its  last 
session  will  be  past  I  am  well  aware  that  in  former  years  objection- 
able measures  have  been  proposed  in  reference  to,  the  encouragement 
of  American  shipping;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proposed  measure 
is  as  nearly  unobjectionable  as  any  can  be.  It  will  of  course  benefit 
primarily  our  seaboard  States,  such  as  Maine,  Louisiana,  and  Wash- 
ington; but  what  benefits  part  of  our  people  in  the  end  benefits  aU; 
just  as  Government  aid  to  irrigation  and  forestry  in  the  West  is  really 
of  benefit,  not  only  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  but  to  all  our  coun- 
try. If  it  preve  impracticable  to  enact  a  law  for  the  encouragement 
of  shipping  generally,  then  at  least  provision  should  be  made  for 
better  oonmiunication  with  South  America,  notably  for  fast  mail  lines 
to  the  chief  South  American  ports.  It  is'  discreditable  to  us  that  otu* 
business  people,  for  lack  of  direct  communication  in  the  shape  of  lines 
of  steamers  with  South  America,  should  in  that  great  sister  continent 
be  at  a  disadvantage  compared  to  the  business  people  of  Europe. 

I  especially  call  your  attention  to  the  second  subject,  the  condition 
of  our  currency  laws.  The  national  bank  act  has  ably  served  a  great 
purpose  in  aiding  the  enormous  business  development  of  the  country ; 
and  within  ten  years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  circulation  per 
capita  from  $21.41  to  $33.08.  For  several  years  evidence  has  been 
accumulating  that  additional  legislation  is  needed.  The  recurrence  of 
each  crop  season  emphasizes  the  defects  of  the  present  laws.  There 
must  soon  be  a  revision  of  them,  because  to  leave  them  as  they  are 
means  to  incur  liability  of  business  disaster.  Since  your  body  ad- 
journed there  has  been  a  fluctuation  in  the  interest  on  call  money  from 
2  per  cent  to  30  per  cent;  and  the  fluctuation  was  even  greater  during 
the  preceding  six  months.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  to  step 
ia.  and  by  wise  action  put  a  stop  to  the  most  violent  period  of  oscilla- 
tion. Even  worse  than  such  fluctuation  is  the  advance  in  commercial 
rates  and  the  uncertainty  felt  in  the  sufficiency  of  credit  even  at  high 
rates.  All  commercial  interests  suffer  during  each  crop  period.  Ex- 
cessive rates  for  call  money  in  New  York  attract  money  from  the 
interior  banks  into  the  speculative  field;  this  depletes  the  fund  that 
would  otherwise  be  available  for  commercial  uses,  and  commercial 
borrowers  are  forced  to  pay  abnormal  rates ;  so  that  each  fall  a  tax, 
in  the  shape  of  increased  interest  charges,  is  placed  on  the  whole  com- 
merce of  tfie  country. 

The  mere  statement  of  these  facts  shows  that  our  present  system  is 
seriously  defective.  There  is  need  of  a  change.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, many  of  the  proposed  changes  must  be  ruled  from  consideration 
because  they  are  complicated,  are  not  easy  of  comprehension,  and  tend 
to  disturb  existing  rights  and  interests.  We  must  also  rule  out  any 
plan  which  would  materially  impair  the  value  of  the  United  States 
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2  per  cent  bonds  now  pledged  to  secure  circulation,  the  issue  of  which 
was  made  under  conditions  peculiarly  creditable  to  the  Treasury.  I  do 
not  press  any  especial  plan.  Various  plans  have  recently  been  pro- 
posed by  expert  committees  of  bankers.  Among  the  plans  which  are 
possibly  feasible  and  which  certainly  should  receive  your  consideration 
is  that  repeatedly  brought  to  your  attention  by  the  present  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  essential  features  of  which  have  been  approved 
by  many  prominent  bankers  and  business  men.  According  to  this 
plan  national  banks  should  be  permitted  to  issue  a  specified  proportion 
of  their  capital  in  notes  of  a  given  kind,  the  issue  to  be  taxed  at  so 
high  a  rate  as  to  drive  the  notes  back  when  not  wanted  in  legitimate 
trade.  This  plan  would  not  permit  the  issue  of  currency  to  give 
banks  additional  profits,  but  to  meet  the  emergency  presented  by 
times  of  stringency. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  right  system.  I  only  advance  it  to 
emphasize  my  belief  that  there  is  need  for  the  adoption  of  some  system 
which  shall  be  automatic  and  open  to  all  sound  banks,  so  as  to  avoid 
all  possibility  of  discrimination  and  favoritism.  Such  a  plan  would 
tend  to  prevent  the  spasms  of  high  money  and  speculation  which  now 
obtain  in  the  New  York  market;  for  at  present  there  is  too  much 
currency  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  its  accumulation  at  New 
York  tempts  bankers  to  lend  it  at  low  rates  for  speculative  purposes; 
whereas  at  other  times  when  the  crops  are  being  moved  there  is 
urgent  need  for  a  large  but  temporary  increase  in  the  currency  supply. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  this  question  concerns  business  men 
generally  quite  as  much  as  bankers ;  especially  is  this  true  of  stockm^, 
farmers,  and  business  men  in  the  West ;  for  at  present  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  the  difference  in  interest  rates  between  the  East  and 
the  West  is  from  6  to  lo  per  cent,  whereas  in  Canada  the  correspond- 
ing difference  is  but  2  per  cent.  Any  plan  must,  of  course,  guard  the 
interests  of  western  and  southern  bankers  as  carefully  as  it  guards  the 
interests  of  New  York  or  Chicago  bankers;  and  must  be  drawn 
from  the  standpoints  of  the  farmer  and  the  merchant  no  less  than 
from  the  standpoints  of  the  city  banker  and  the  country  banker. 

The  law  should  be  amended  so  as  specifically  to  provide  that  the 
funds  derived  from  customs  duties  may  be  treated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  he  treats  funds  obtained  under  the  internal-revenue 
laws.  There  should  be  a  considerable  increase  in  bills  of  small 
denominations.  Permission  should  be  given  banks,  if  necessary  under 
settled  restrictions,  to  retire  their  circulation  to  a  larger  amount  than 
three  millions  a  month. 

I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  bill  to  provide  a  lower  tariff  for  or 
else  absolute  free  trade  in  Philippine  products  will  become  a  law. 
No  harm  will  come  to  any  American  industry ;  and  while  there  will 
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be  some  small  but  real  material  benefit  to  the  Filipinos,  the  main 
benefit  will  come  by  the  showing  made  as  to  our  purpose  to  do  all  in 
our  power  for  their  welfare.     So  far  our  action  in  the  Philippines 
has  been  abundantly  justified,  not  mainly  and  indeed  not  primarily 
because  of  the  added  dignity  it  has  given  us  as  a  nation  by  proving 
that  we  are  capable  honorably  and  efficiently  to  bear  the  international 
burdens  which  a  mighty  people  should  bear,  but  even  more  because  of 
the  immense  benefit  that  has  come  to  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.     In  these  islands  we  are  steadily  introducing  both  liberty  and 
order,  to  a  greater  degree  than  their  people  have  ever  before  known. 
We  have  secured  justice.    We  have  provided  an  efficient  police  force, 
and  have  put  down  ladronism.    Only  in  the  islands  of  Leyte  arid  Samar 
is  the  authority  of  our  Government  resisted  and  this  by  wild  mountain 
tribes    under    the    superstitious    inspiration    of    fakirs    and    pseudo- 
religious  leaders.     We  are  constantly  increasing  the  measure  of  lib- 
erty accorded  the  islanders,  and  next  spring,  if  conditions  warrant,  we 
shall  take  a  great  stride  forward  in  testing  their  capacity  for  self- 
government  by  summoning  the  first  Filipino  legislative  assembly ;  and 
the  way  in  which  they  stand  this  test  will  largely  determine  whether 
the  self-government  thus  granted  will  be  increased  or  decreased;  for 
if  we  have  erred  at  all  in  the  Philippines  it  has  been  in  proceeding  too 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  granting  a  large  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment.    We  are  building  roads.     We  have,  for  the  immeasurable  good 
of  the  people,  arranged  for  the  building  of  railroads.     Let  us  also  see 
to  it  that  they  are  given  free  access  to  our  markets.    This  nation  owes 
no  more  imperative  duty  to  itself  and  mankind  than  the  duty  of  man- 
aging the  affairs  of  all  the  islands  under  the   American   flag — the 
•  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii — so  as  to  make  it  evident  that  it 
is  in  every  way  to  their  advantage  that  the  flag  should  fly  over  them. 

American  citizenship  should  be  conferred  on  the  citizens  of  Porto 
Rico.  The  harbor  of  San  Juan  in  Porto  Rico  should  be  dredged  and 
improved.  The  expenses  of  the  federal  court  of  Porto  Rico  should 
be  met  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  Porto  Rico,  together  with  those  of  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  our 
other  insular  possessions,  should  all  be  directed  under  one  executive 
department ;  by  preference  the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  War. 

The  needs  of  Hawaii  are  peculiar;  every  aid  should  be  given  the 
islands ;  and  our  efforts  should  be  unceasing  to  develop  them  along  the 
lines  of  a  community  of  small  freeholders,  not  of  great  planters  with 
coolie-tilled  estates.  Situated  as  this  Territory  is,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific,  there  are  duties  imposed  upon  this  small  community  which  do 
not  fall  in  like  degree  or  manner  upon  any  other  American  community. 
This  warrants  our  treating  it  differently  from  the  way  in  which  wc 
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treat  Territories  contiguous  to  or  surrounded  by  sister  Territories  or 
other  States,  and  justifies  the  setting  aside  of  a  portion  of  our  revenues 
to  be  expended  for  educational  and  internal  improvements  therein. 
Hawaii  is  now  making  an  effort  to  secure  immigration  fit  in  the  end 
to  assume  the  duties  and  burdens  of  full  American  citizenship,  and 
whenever  the  leaders  in  the  various  industries  of  those  islands  finally 
adopt  our  ideals  and  heartily  join  our  administration  in  endeavoring 
to  develop  a  middle  class  of  substantial  citizens,  a  way  will  then  be 
fotmd  to  deal  with  the  commercial  and  industrial  problems  which  now 
appear  to  them  so  serious.  The  best  Americanism  is  that  which  aims 
for  stability  and  permanency  of  prosperous  citizenship,  rather  than 
immediate  returns  on  lai^e  masses  of  capital. 

Alaska's  needs  have  been  partially  met,  but  there  must  be  a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  governmental  system,  as  I  have  before  indi- 
cated to  you.  I  ask  your  especial  attention  to  this.  Our  fellow-citizens 
who  dwell  on  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound  with  characteristic  energy  are 
arranging  to  hold  in  Seattle  the  Alaska  Yukon  Pacific  Exposition.  Its 
special  aims  include  the  upbuilding  of  Alaska  and  the  development  of 
American  commerce  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  exposition,  in  its 
purposes  and  scope,  should  appeal  not  only  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
slope,  but  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  large.  Alaska  since  it 
was  bought  has  yielded  to  the  Government  eleven  millions  of  dollars  of 
revenue,  and  has  produced  nearly  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in 
gold,  furs,  and  fish.  When  properly  developed  it  will  become  in  large 
degree  a  land  of  homes.  The  countries  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean 
have  a  population  more  numerous  than  that  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe ;  their  annual  foreign  commerce  amounts  to  over  three  billions 
of  dollars,  of  which  the  share  of  the  United  States  is  some  seven  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  If  this  trade  were  thoroly  understood  and 
pushed  by  our  manufacturers  and  producers,  the  industries  not  only  of 
the  Pacific  slope,  but  of  all  our  country,  and  particularly  of  our  cotton- 
growing  States,  would  be  greatly  benefited.  Of  course,  in  order  to 
get  these  benefits,  we  must  treat  fairly  the  countries  with  which  we 
trade. 

It  is  a  mistake,  and  it  betrays  a  spirit  of  foolish  cynicism,  to  maintain 
that  all  international  governmental  action  is,  and  must  ever  be,  based 
upon  mere  selfishness,  and  that  to  advance  ethical  reasons  for  such 
action  is  always  a  sign  of  hypocrisy.  This  is  no  more  necessarily  true 
of  the  action  of  governments  than  of  the  action  of  individuals.  It  is  a 
sure  sign  of  a  base  nature  always  to  ascribe  base  motives  for  the  actions 
of  others.  Unquestionably  no  nation  can  afford  to  disregard  proper 
considerations  of  self-interest,  any  more  than  a  private  individual  can 
so  do.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  average  private  individual  in  any 
really  decent  Qommunity  does  many  actions  with  reference  to  Qtber  men 
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In  which  he  is  guided,  not  by  self-interest,  but  by  public  spirit,  by  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others,  by  a  disinterested  purpose  to  do  good  to  others, 
and  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Similarly,  a  really 
great  nation  must  often  act,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  often  does  act, 
toward  other  nations  in  a  spirit  not  in  the  least  of  mere  self-interest, 
but  paying  heed  chiefly  to  ethical  reasons;  and  as  the  centuries  go 
by  this  disinterestedness  in  international  action,  this  tendency  of  the 
individuals  comprizing  a  nation  to  require  that  nation  to  act  with  justice 
toward  its  neighbors,  steadily  grows  and  strengthens.  It  is  neither 
wise  nor  right  for  a  nation  to  disregard  its  own  needs,  and  it  is  foolish 
— and  may  be  wicked — ^to  think  that  other  nations  will  disregard  theirs. 
But  it  is '.wicked  for  a  nation  only  to  regard  its  own  interest,  and  foolish 
to  bdie?e  that  such  is  the  sole  motive  that  actuates  any  other  nation. 
It  should  be  our  steady  aim  to  raise  the  ethical  standard  of  national 
action  ju6t  as  we  strive  to  raise  the  ethical  standard  of  individual 
action. 

Not  only  must  we  treat  all  nations  fairly,  but  we  must  treat  with 
justice  and  good  will  all  immigrants  who  come  here  under  the  law. 
Whether  they  are  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Jew  or  Gentile ;  whether  they 
come  from  England  or  Germany,  Russia,  Japan,  or  Italy,  matters  noth- 
ing. All  we  have  a  right  to  question  is  the  man's,  conduct.  If  he  is 
honest  and  upright  in  his  dealings  with  his  neighbor  and  with  the  State, 
then  he  is  entitled  to  respect  and  good  treatment.  Especially  do  we  need 
to  remember  our  duty  to  the  stranger  within  our  gates.  It  is  the  sure 
mark  of  a  low  civilization,  a  low  morality,  to  abuse  or  discriminate 
against  or  in  any  way  humiliate  such  stranger  who  has  come  here  law- 
fully and  who  is  conducting  himself  properly.  To  remember  this  is 
incumbent  on  every  American  citizen,  and  it  is  of  course  peculiarly 
incumbent  on  every  Government  official,  whether  of  the  nation  or  of 
the  several  States. 

J  am  prompted  to  say  this  by  the  attitude  of  hostility  here  and  there 
assumed  toward  the  Japanese  in  this  country.  This  hostility  is  sporadic 
and  is  limited  to  a  very  few  places.  Nevertheless,  it  is  most  discredit- 
able to  us  as  a  people,  and  it  may  be  fraught  with  the  gravest  conse- 
quences to  the  nation.  The  friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  has  been  continuous  since  the  time,  over  half  a  century  ago, 
when  Commodore  Perry,  by  his  expedition  to  Japan,  first  opened  the 
islands  to  western  civilization.  Since  then  the  growth  of  Japan  has 
been  literally  astounding.  There  is  not  only  nothing  to  parallel  it,  but 
nothing  to  approach  it  in  the  history  of  civilized  mankind.  Japan  has 
a  glorious  and  ancient  past.  Her  civilization  is  older  than  that  of  the 
nations  of  northern  Europe — ^the  nations  from  whom  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  chiefly  sprung.  But  fifty  years  ago  Japan's  devel- 
ofmient  was  still  th^t  of  the  Middk  Ages.    Puring;  that  fifty  yea^rs  the 
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progress  of  the  country  in  every  walk  in  life  has  been  a  marvel  to  man- 
kind,  and  she  now  stands  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  civilized  nations ; 
great  in  the  arts  of  war  and  in  the  arts  of  peace ;  great  in  military,  Jn 
industrial,  in  artistic  development  and  achievement.  Japanese  soldiers 
and  sailors  have  shown  themselves  equal  in  combat  to  any  of  whom 
history  makes  note.  She  has  produced  great  generals  and  mighty 
admirals ;  her  fighting  men,  afloat  and  ashore,  show  all  the  heroic  cour- 
age, the  unquestioning,  unfaltering  loyalty,  the  splendid  indifference 
to  hardship  and  death,  which  marked  the  Loyal  Ronins ;  and  they  show 
also  that  they  possess  the  highest  ideal  of  patriotism.  Japanese  artists 
of  every  kind  see  their  products  eagerly  sought  for  in  all  lands.  The 
industrial  and  commercial  development  of  Japan  has  been  phenomenal ; 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  country  during  the  same  period.  At  the 
same  time  the  advance  in  science  and  philosophy  is  no  less  marked. 
The  admirable  management  of  the  Japanese  Red  Cross  during  the  late 
war,  the  efficiency  and  humanity  of  the  Japanese  officials,  nurses,  and 
doctors,  won  the  respectful  admiration  of  all  acquainted  with  the  facts. 
Thru  the  Red  Cross  the  Japanese  people  sent  over  $100,000  to  the 
sufferers  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  gift  was  accepted  with  gratitude 
by  our  people.  The  courtesy  of  the  Japanese,  nationally  and  individu- 
ally, has  become  proverbial.  To  no  other  country  has  there  been  such 
an  increasing  number  of  visitors  from  this  land  as  to  Japan.  In  return, 
Japanese  have  come  here  in  great  numbers.  They  are  welcome,  socially 
and  intellectually,  in  all  our  colleges  and  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
in  all  our  professional  and  social  bodies.  The  Japanese  have  won  in  a 
single  generation  the  right  to  stand  abreast  of  the  foremost  and  most 
enlightened  peoples  of  Europe  and  America;  they  have  won  on  their 
own  merits  and  by  their  own  exertions  the  right  to  treatment  on  a  basis 
of  full  and  frank  equality.  The  overwhelming  mass  of  our  people 
cherish  a  lively  regard  and  respect  for  the  people  of  Japan,  and  in 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  Union  the  stranger  from  Japan  is  treated 
as  he  deserves ;  that  is,  he  is  treated  as  the  stranger  from  any  part  of 
civilized  Europd  is  and  deserves  to  be  treated.  But  here  and  there  a 
most  unworthy  feeling  has  manifested  itself  toward  the  Japanese — the 
feeling  that  has  been  shown  in  shutting  them  out  from  the  common 
schools  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  mutterings  against  them  in  one  or 
two  other  places,  because  of  their  efficiency  as  workers.  To  shut  them 
out  from  the  public  schools  is  a  wicked  absurdity,  when  there  are  no 
first-class  colleges  in  the  land,  including  the  universities  and  colleges  of 
California,  which  do  not  gladly  welcome  Japanese  students  and  on 
which  Japanese  students  do  not  reflect  credit.  We  have  as  much  to 
learn  from  Japan  as  Japan  has  to  learn  from  us ;  and  no  nation  is  fit 
to  teach  unless  it  is  also  willing  to  learn.  Thruout  Japan  Americans  are 
well  treated,  and  any  failure  on  the  part  of  Americans  at  home  to  treat 
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the  Japanese  with  a  like  courtesy  and  consideration  is  by  just  so  much 
a  confession  of  inferiority  in  our  civilization. 

Our  nation  fronts  on  the  Pacific,  just  as  it  fronts  on  the  Atlantic. 
We  hope  to  play  a  constantly  growing  part  in  the  great  ocean  of  the 
Orient.  We  wish,  as  we  ought  to  wish,  for  a  great  commercial  devel- 
opment in  our  dealings  with  Asia ;  and  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  we 
should  permanently  have  such  development  unless  we  freely  and  gladly 
extend  to  other  nations  the  same  measure  of  justice  and  good  treat- 
ment which  we  expect  to  receive  in  return.  It  is  only  a  very  small 
body  of  our  citizens  that  act  badly.  Where  the  Federal  Government 
has  power  it  will  deal  summarily  with  any  such.  Where  the  several 
States  have  power  I  earnestly  ask  that  they  also  deal  wisely  and 
promptly  with  such  conduct,  or  else  this  small  body  of  wrongdoers  may 
bring  shame  upon  the  great  mass  of  their  innocent  and  right-thinking 
fellows— that  is,  upon  our  nation  as  a  whole.  Good  manners  should 
be  an  international  no  less  than  an  individual  attribute.  I  ask  fair  treat- 
ment for  the  Japanese  as  I  would  ask  fair  treatment  for  Germans  or 
Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Russians,  or  Italians.  I  ask  it  as  due  to 
humanity  and  civilization.  I  ask  it  as  due  to  ourselves  because  we  must 
act  uprightly  toward  all  men. 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  an  act  be  past  specifically  provid- 
ing for  the  naturalization  of  Japanese  who  come  here  intending  to 
become  American  citizens.  One  of  the  great  embarrassments  attending 
the  perfofmance  of  our  international  obligations  is  the  fact  that  the 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  are  entirely  inadequate.  They  fail  to  give 
to  the  National  Government  sufficiently  ample  power,  thru  United 
States  courts  and  by  the  use  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  protect  aliens  in 
the  rights  secured  to  them  under  solemn  treaties  which  are  the  law  of 
the  land.  I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  the  criminal  and  civil 
statutes  of  the  United  States  be  so  amended  and  added  to  as  to  en'able 
the  President,  acting  for  the  United  States  Government,  which  is 
responsible  in  our  international  relations,  to  enforce  the  rights  of  aliens 
under  treaties.  Even  as  the  law  now  is  something  can  be  done  by  the 
Federal  Government  toward  this  end,  and  in  the  matter  now  before 
me  affecting  the  Japanese  everything  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  will 
be  done,  and  all  of  the  forces,  military  and  civil,  of  the  United  States 
which  I  may  lawfully  employ  will  be  so  employed.  There  should,  how- 
ever, be  no  particle  of  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment completely  to  perform  and  enforce  its  own  obligations  to  other 
nations.  The  mob  of  a  single  city  may  at  any  time  perform  acts  of  law- 
less violence  against  some  class  of  foreigners  which  would  plunge  us 
into  war.  That  city  by  itself  would  be  powerless  to  make  defense 
against  the  foreign  power  thus  assaulted,  and  if  independent  of  this 
Government  it  would  never  venture  to  perform  or  permit  the  perform- 
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ance  of  the  acts  complained  of.  The  entire  power  and  the  whole  duty 
to  protect  the  offending  city  or  the  offending  community  lie«  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  Government.  It  is  unthinkable  that  we 
should  continue  a  policy  under  which  a  given  locality  may  be  allowed 
to  commit  a  crime  against  a  friendly  nation,  and  the  United  States 
Government  limited,  not  to  preventing  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
but,  in  the  last  resort,  to  defending  the  people  who  have  committed  it 
against  the  consequences  of  their  own  wrongdoing. 

Last  August  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Cuba  which  it  speedily 
grew  evident  that  the  existing  Cuban  Government  was  powerless  to 
quell.  This  Government  was  repeatedly  asked  by  the  then  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment to  intervene,  and  finally  was  notified  by  the  President  of  Cuba 
that  he  intended  to  resign ;  that  his  decision  was  irrevocable ;  that  none 
of  the  other  constitutional  officers  would  consent  to  carry  on  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  he  was  powerless  to  maintain  order.  It  was  evident 
that  chaos  was  impending,  and  there  was  every  probability  that  if  steps 
were  not  immediately  taken  by  this  Government  to  try  to  restore  order 
the  representatives  of  various  European  nations  in  the  island  would 
apply  to  their  respective  governments  for  armed  intervention  in  order 
to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  their  citizens.  Thanks  to  the  pre- 
paredness of  our  Navy,  I  was  able  immediately  to  send  enough  ships  to 
Cuba  to  prevent  the  situation  from  becoming  hopeless ;  and  I  further- 
more dispatched  to  Cuba  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  order  that  they  might  grapple  with  the  situation  on  the 
ground.  AH  efforts  to  secure  an  agreement  between  the  contending 
factions,  by  which  they  should  themselves  come  to  an  amicable  under- 
standing and  settle  upon  some  modus  vivendi — some  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  their  own — failed.  Finally  the  President  of  the  Republic 
resigned.  The  quorum  of  Congress  assembled  failed  by  deliberate  pur- 
pose of  its  members,  so  that  there  was  no' power  to  act  on  his  resigna- 
tion, and  the  Government  came  to  a  halt.  In  accordance  witii  the  so- 
called  Piatt  amendment,  which  was  embodied  in  the  constitution  of 
Cuba,  I  thereupon  proclaimed  a  provisional  government  for  the  island, 
the  Secretary  of  War  acting  as  provisional  governor  until  he  could  be 
replaced  by  Mr.  Magoon,  the  late  minister  to  Panama  and  governor  of 
the  Canal  Zone  on  the  Isthmus ;  troops  were  sent  to  support  them  and  to 
relieve  the  Navy,  the  expedition  being  handled  with  most  satisfactory 
speed  and  efficiency.  The  insurgent  chiefs  immediately  agreed  that 
their  troops  should  lay  down  their  arms  and  disband;  and  the  agree- 
ment was  carried  out.  The  provisional  government  has  left  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  old  government  and  the  old  laws,  so  far  as  might  be, 
unchanged,  and  will  thus  administer  the  island  for  a  few  months  until 
tranquillity  can  be  restored,  a  new  election  properly  held,  and  a  new 
government  inaugurated.    Peace  has  come  in  the  island ;  and  the  bar- 
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vesting  of  the  sugar-cane  crop,  the  great  crop  of  the  island,  is  about 
to  proceed. 

When  the  election  has  been  held  and  the  new  goyemment  inaugu- 
rated in  peaceful  and  orderly  fashion  the  provisional  government  will 
come  to  an  end.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  upon  behalf  of 
the  American  people,  with  all  possible  solemnity,  our  most  earnest  hope 
that  the  people  of  Cuba  will  realize  the  imperative  need  of  preserving 
justice  and  keeping  order  in  the  Island.  The  United  States  wishes 
nothing  of  Cuba  except  that  it  shall  prosper  morally  and  materially,  and 
wishes  nothing  of  the  Cubans  save  that  they  shall  be  able  to  preserve 
order  among  themselves  and  therefore  to  preserve  their  independence. 
If  the  elections  become  a  farce,  and  if  the  insurrectionary  habit  be- 
comes confirmed  in  the  Island,  it  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question  that 
the  Island  should  continue  independent;  and  the  United  States,  which 
has  assumed  the  sponsorship  before  the  civilized  world  for  Cuba's 
career  as  a  nation,  would  again  have  to  intervene  and  to  see  that  the 
government  was  managed  in  such  orderly  fashion  as  to  secure  the  safety 
of  life  and  property.  The  path  to  be  trodden  by  those  who  exercise 
self-government  is  always  hard,  and  we  should  have  every  charity  and 
patience  with  the  Cubans  as  they  tread  this  difficult  path.  I  have  the 
utoiost  sympathy  with,  and  regard  for,  them;  but  I  most  earnestly 
adjure  them  solemnly  to  weigh  their  responsibilities  and  to  see  that 
when  their  new  government  is  started  it  shall  run  smoothly,  and  with 
freedom  from  flagrant  denial  of  right  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  insur- 
rectionary disturbances  on  the  other. 

The  Second  International  Conference  of  American  Republics,  held 
in  Mexico  in  the  years  1901-2,  provided  for  the  holding  of  the  third 
conference  within  five  years,  and  committed  the  fixing  of  the  time  and 
place  and  the  arrangements  for  the  conference  to  the  governing  board 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  all  the  American  nations  in  Washington.  That  board  discharged 
the  duty  imposed  upon  it  with  marked  fidelity  and  painstaking  care, 
and  upon  the  courteous  invitation  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  the 
conference  was  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  continuing  from  the  23d  of 
July  to  the  29th  of  August  last.  Many  subjects  of  common  interest  to 
all  the  American  nations  were  discust  by  the  conference,  and  the  con- 
clusions reached,  embodied  in  a  series  of  resolutions  and  proposed  con- 
ventions, will  be  laid  before  you  upon  the  coming  in  of  the  final  report 
of  the  American  delegates.  They  contain  many  matters  of  importance 
relating  to  the  extension  of  trade,  the  increase  of  communication,  the 
smoothing  away  of  barriers  to  free  intercourse,  and  the  promotion  of  a 
better  knowlege  and  good  qnderstanding  between  the  different  countries 
represented.  The  meetings  of  the  conference  were  harmonious  and  the 
conclusions  were  reached  with  substantial  unanimity.  It  is  interesting  to 
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observe  that  in  the  successive  conferences  which  have  been  held  the 
representatives  of  the  different  American  nations  have  been  learning  to 
work  together  effectively,  for,  while  the  First  Conference  in  Washing- 
ton in  1889,  and  the  Second  Conference  in  Mexico  in  1901-2,  occupied 
many  months,  with  much  time  wasted  in  an  unregulated  and  fruitless 
discussion,  the  Third  Conference  at  Rio  exhibited  much  of  the  facility 
in  the  practical  dispatch  of  business  which  characterizes  permanent 
deliberative  bodies,  and  completed  its  labors  within  the  period  of  six 
weeks  originally  allotted  for  its  sessions. 

Quite  apart  from  the  specific  value  of  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  conference,  the  example  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  American 
nations  engaging  in  harmonious  and  kindly  consideration  and  discus- 
sion of  subjects  of  common  interest  is  itself  of  great  and  substantial 
value  for  the  promotion  of  reasonable  and  considerate  treatment  of  all 
international  questions.  The  thanks  of  this  country  are  due  to  the 
Government  of  Brazil  and  to  the  people  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the 
generous  hospitality  with  which  our  delegates,  in  common  with  the 
others,  were  received,  entertained,  and  facilitated  in  their  work. 

Incidentally  to  the  meeting  of  the  conference,  the  Secretary  of 
State  visited  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  was  cordially  received  by 
the  conference,  of  which  he  was  made  an  honorary  president.  The 
announcement  of  his  intention  to  make  this  visit  was  followed  by 
moat  courteous  and  urgent  invitations  from  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
South  America  to  visit  them  as  the  guest  of  their  Governments.  It 
was  deemed  that  by  the  acceptance  of  these  invitations  we  might 
appropriately,  express  the  real  respect  and  friendship  in  which  we 
hold  our  sister  Republics  of  the  southern  continent,  and  the  Secretary, 
accordingly,  visited  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  Panama, 
and  Colombia.  He  refrained  from  visiting  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and 
Ecuador  only  because  the  distance  of  their  capitals  from  the  seaboard 
made  it  impracticable  with  the  time  at  his  disposal.  He  carried  with 
him  a  message  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  of  strong  desire  for  good 
understanding  and  mutual  helpfulness;  and  he  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  his  message.  The  members  of  government,  the 
press,  the  learned  professions,  the  men  of  business,  and  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  united  everywhere  in  emphatic  response  to  his 
friendly  expressions  and  in  doing  honor  to  the  jpouhtry  and  cause 
which  he  represented. 

In  many  parts  of  South  America  there  has  been  much  misunder- 
standing of  the  attitude  and  purposes  of  the  United  States  towards 
the  other  American  Republics.  An  idea  had  become  prevalent  that 
our  assertion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  implied,  or  carried  with  it,  an 
assumption  of  superiority,  and  of  a  right  to  exercise  some  kind  of 
protectorate  over  the  countries  to  whose  territory  that. doctrine  applies. 
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Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Yet  that  impression  con- 
tinued to  be  a  serious  barrier  to  good  underistanding,  to.  friendly 
intercourse,  to  the  introduction  of  American  capital  .and  the  extension 
of  American  trade.  The  impression  was  so  widespread  that  appar-^ 
ently  it  could  not  be  reached  by  any  ordinary  jaeans. 

It  was  part  of  Secretary  Root's  mission  to  dispel  this  unfounded 
impression,  and  there  is  just  cause  to  believe  that  he  has  succeeded. 
In  an  address  to  the  Third  Conference  at  Rio  on  the  31st  of  July— an 
address  of  such  note  that  I  send  it  in,  together  with  this  message— ' 
he  said: 

•*We  wish  for  no  victories  but  those  of  peace;  for  no  territory 
except  our  own;  for  no  sovereignty  except  the  sovereignty  over  our- 
selves. We  deem  the  independence  and  equal  rights  of  the  smallest 
and  weakest  member  of  the  family  of  nations  entitled  to  as  much 
respect  as  those  of  the  greatest  empire,  and  we  deem  the  observance 
of  that  respect  the  chief  guaranty  of  the  weak  against  the  oppression 
of  the  strong.  We  neither  claim  nor  desire  any  rights  or  privileges 
or  powers  that  we  do  not  freely  concede  to  every  American  Republic. 
We  wish  to  increase  our  prosperity,  to  extend  our  trade,  to  grow  in 
wealth,  in  wisdom,  and  in  spirit,  but  our  conception  of  the  true  way  - 
to  accomplish  this  is  not  to  pull  down  others  and  profit  by  their  ruin, 
but  to  help  all  friends  to  a  common  prosperity  and  a  common  growth, 
that  we  may  all  become  greater  and  stronger  together.  Within  a  few 
months  for  the  first  time  the  recognized  possessors  of  every  foot  of 
soil  upon  the  American  continents  can  be  and  I  hope  will  be  repre- 
sented with  the  acknowledged  rights  of  equal  sovereign  states  in  the 
great  World  Congress  at  The  Hague.  This  will  be  the  world's  formal 
and  final  acceptance  of  the  declaration  that  no  part  of  the  American 
continents  is  to  be  deemed  subject  to  colonization.  Let  us  pledge 
ourselves  to  aid  each  other  in  the  full  performance  of  the  duty  to 
humanity  which  that  accepted  declaration  implies,  so  that  in  time  the 
weakest  and  most  unfortunate  of  our  Republics  may  come  to  march 
with  equal  step  by  the  side  of  the  stronger  and  more  fortunate.  Let 
us  help  each  other  to  show  that  for  all  the  races  of  men  the  liberty 
for  which  we  have  fought  and  labored  is  the  twin  sister  of  justice  and 
peace.  Let  us  unite  in  creating  and  maintaining  and  making  effective 
an  all-American  public  opinion,  whose  power  shall  influence  interna- 
tional conduct  and  prevent  international  wrong,  and  narrow  the  causes 
of  war,  and  forever  preserve  our  free  lands  from  the  burden  of  such 
armaments  as  are  massed  behind  the  frontiers  of  Europe,  and  bring 
us  ever  nearer  to  the  perfection  of  ordered  liberty.  So  shall  come 
security  and  prosperity,  production  and  trade,  wealth,  learning,  the 
arts,  and  happiness  for  us  all." 
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These  words  appear  to  have  been  received  with  acdaim  in  every 
part  of  South  America.  They  have  my  hearty  approval,  as  I  am  sure 
they  will  have  yours^  and  I  can  not  be  wrong  in  the  conviction  that 
they  correctly  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  American  people. 
I  can  not  better  characterize  the  true  attitude  of  the  United  States  in 
its  assertion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  than  in  the  words  of  the  distin- 
guished former  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Argentina,  Doctor 
Drago,  in  his  speech  welcoming  Mr.  Root  at  Buenos  Ayres.  He 
spoke  of — 

"The  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  (which)  without 
accentuating  superiority  or  seeking  preponderance,  condemned  the 
oppression  of  the  nations  of  this  part  of  the  world  and  the  control  of 
their  destinies  by  the  great  Powers  of  Europe." 

It  is  gratifjring  to  know  that  in  the  great  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  upon 
the  arches  which  spanned  the  streets,  entwined  with  Argentine  and 
American  flags  for  the  reception  of  our  representative,  there  were 
emblazoned  not  only  the  names  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  and 
Marshall,  but  also,  in  appreciative  recognition  of  their  services  to  the 
cause  of  South  American  independence,  the  names  of  James  Monroe, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Qay,  and  Richard  Rush.  We  take 
especial  pleasure  in  the  graceful  courtesy  of  the  Government  of  Brazil, 
which  has  given  to  the  beautiful  and  stately  building  first  used  for  the 
meeting  of  the  conference  the  name  of  "Palacio  Monroe."  Our  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Governments  and  the  people  of 
all  the  countries  visited  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  courtesy,  the 
friendship,  and  the  honor  shown  to  our  country  in  their  generous  hos- 
pitality to  him.  ' 

In  my  message  to  you  on  the  5th  of  December,  1905,  I  called  your 
attention  to  the  embarrassment  that  mig^t  be  caused  to  this  Govern- 
ment by  the  assertion  by  foreign  nations  of  the  right  to  collect  by 
force  of  arms  contract  debts  due  by  American  republics  to  citizens  of 
the  collecting  nation,  and  to  the  danger  that  the  process  of  compulsory 
collection  might  result  in  the  occupation  of  territory  tending  to  become 
permanent.    I  then  said: 

"Our  own  Government  has  always  refused  to  enforce  such  con- 
tractual obligations  on  behalf  of  its  citizens  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 
It  is  much  to  be  wisht  that  all  foreign  governments  would  take  the 
same  view." 

This  subject  was  one  of  the  topics  of  consideration  at  the  conference 
at  Rio  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  that  conference  recommending 
to  the  respective  governments  represented  "to  consider  the  advisability 
of  asking  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  to  examine  the 
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question  of  the  compulsory  collection  of  public  debts,  and,  in  general, 
means  tending  to  diminish  among  nations  conflicts  of  purely  pecuniary 
origin." 

This  resolution  was  supported  by  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  following  instructions : 

"It  has  long  been  the  established  policy  of  the 'United  States  not 
to  use  its  armed  forces  for  the  collection  of  ordinary  contract  debts 
due  to  its  citizens  by  other  governments.  We  have  not  considered  the 
use  of  force  for  such  a  purpose  consistent  with  that  respect  for  the 
independent  sovereignty  of  other  members  of  the  family  of  nations 
which  is  the  most  important  principle  of  international  law  and  the 
chief  protection  of  weak  nations  against  the  oppression  of  the  strong. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  practise  is  injurious  in  its  general  effect  upon 
the  relations  of  nations  and  upon  the  welfare  of  weak  and  disordered 
states,  whose  development  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  the  interests  of 
civilization ;  that  it  offers  frequent  temptation  to  bullying  and  oppres- 
sion and  to  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  warfare.  We  regret  that 
other  powers,  whose  opinions  and  sense  of  justice  we  esteem  highly, 
have  at  times  taken  a  different  view  and  have  permitted  themselves, 
tho  we  believe  with  reluctance,  to  collect  such  debts  by  force.  It  is^ 
doubtless  true  that  the  non-payment  of  public  debts  may  be  accom- 
panied by  such  circiunstances  of  fraud  and  wrongdoing  or  violation 
of  treaties  as  to  justify  the  use  of  force.  This  Government  would  be 
glad  to  see  an  international  consideration  of  the  subject  which  shall 
discriminate  between  such  cases  and  the  simple  nonperformance  of  a 
contract  with  a  private  person,  and  a  resolution  in  favor  of  reliance 
upon  peaceful  means  in  cases  of  the  latter  class. 

"It  is  not  felt,  however,  that  the  conference  at  Rio  should  under- 
take to  make  such  a  discrimination  or  to  resolve  upon  such  a  rule. 
Most  of  the  American  countries  are  still  debtor  nations,  while  the 
countries  of  Europe  are  the  creditors.  If  the  Rio  conference,  there- 
fore, were  to  take  such  action  it  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  meet- 
ing of  debtors  resolving  how  their  creditors  should  act,  and  this  would 
not  inspire  respect.  The  true  course  is  indicated  by  the  terms  of  the 
program,  which  proposes  to  request  the  Second  Hague  Conference, 
where  both  creditors  and  debtors  will  be  assembled,  to  consider  the 
subject.'* 

Last  June  trouble  which  had  existed  for  some  time  between  the 
Republics  of  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras  culminated  in  war — 
a  war  which  threatened  to  be  ruinous  to  the  countries  involved  and 
very  destructive  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Americans,  Mexicans, 
and  other  foreigners  who  are  taking  an  important  part  in  the  develop^ 
ment  of  these  countries.  The  thoroly  good  understanding  which 
exists  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  enabled  this  Govern- 
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ment  and  that  of  Mexico  to  unite  in  effective  mediation  between  the 
warring  Republics;  which  mediation  resulted,  not  without  long- 
continued  and  patient  effort,  in  bringing  about  a  meeting  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  hostile  powers  on  board  a  United  States  warship  as 
neutral  territory,  and  peace  was  there  concluded;  a  peace  which 
resulted  in  the  saving  of  thousands  of  lives  and  in  the  prevention  of 
an  incalculable  amount  of  misery  and  the  destruction  of  property  and 
of  the  means  of  livelihood.  The  Rio  Conference  past  the  following 
resolution  in  reference  to  this  action : 

"That  the  Third  International  American  Conference  shall  address 
to  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the  United 
States  of  Mexico  a  note  in  which  the  conference  which  is  being  held 
at  RiO' expresses  its  satisfaction  at  the  happy  results  of  their  mediation 
for  the  celebration  of  peace  between  the  Republics  of  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador." 

This  affords  an  excellent  example  of  one  way  in  which  the  influence 
of  the  United  States  can  properly  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere ;  that  is,  by  action  taken  in  concert 
with  other  American  republics  and  therefore  free  from  those  suspicions 
and  prejudices  which  might  attach  if  the  action  were  taken  by  one 
alone.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
toward  the  substitution  of  considerate  action  in  the  spirit  of  justice  for 
the  insurrectionary  or  international  violence  which  has  hitherto  been 
so  great  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  many  of  our  neighbors. 
Repeated  examples  of  united  action  by  several  or  many  American 
republics  in  favor  of  peace,  by  urging  cool  and  reasonable,  instead  of 
excited  and  belligerent,  treatment  ©f  international  controversies,  can 
not  fail  to  promote  the  growth  of  a  general  public  opinion  among  the 
American  nations  which  will  elevate  the  standards  of  international 
action,  strengthen  the  sense  of  international  duty  among  governments, 
and  tell  in  favor  of  the  peace  of  mankind. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Panama  and  shall  report  to  you 
at  length  later  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Algeciras  Convention,  which  was  signed  by  the  United  States 
as  well  as  by  most  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  supersedes  the  previous 
convention  of  1880,  which  was  also  signed  both  by  the  United  States 
and  a  majority  of  the  European  powers.  This  treaty  confers  upon 
us  equal  commercial  rights  with  all  European  countries  and  does  not 
entail  a  single  obligation  of  any  kind  upon  us,  and  I  earnestly  hope  it 
may  be  speedily  ratified.  To  refuse  to  ratify  it  would  merely  mean 
that  we  forfeited  our  commercial  rights  in  Morocco  and  would  not 
achieve  another  object  of  any  kind.  In  the  event  of  such  refusal  we 
would  be  left  for  the  first  time  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  without 
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any  commercial  treaty  with  Morocco ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  we  are 
evcr)rwhere  seeking  new  markets  and  outlets  for  trade. 

The  destruction  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  fur  seals  by  pelagic  sealing 
still  continues.  The  herd  which,  according  to  the  surveys  made  in 
1874  by  direction  of  the  Congress,  numbered  4,700,000,  and  which, 
according  to  the  survey  of  both  American  and  Canadian  commissioners 
in  1891,  amounted  to  1,000,000,  has  now  been  reduced  to  about  180,000. 
This  result  has  been  brought  about  by  Canadian  and  some  other  sealing 
vessels  kiHing  the  female  seals  while  in  the  water  during  their  annual 
pilgrimage  to  and  from  the  south,  or  in  search  of  food.  As  a 
rule  the  female  seal  when  killed  is  pregnant,  and  also  has  an  unweaned 
pup  on  land,  so  that,  for  each  skin  taken  by  pelagic  sealing,  as  a  rule, 
three  lives  are  destroyed — the  mother,  the  unbOm  offspring,  and  the 
nursing  pup,  which  is  left  to  starve  to  death.  No  damage  whatever 
is  done  to  the  herd  by  the  carefully  regulated  killing  on  land;  the 
custom  of  pelagic  sealing  is  solely  responsible  for  all  of'  the  present 
evil,  and  is  alike  indefensible  from  the  economic  standpoint  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  humanity. 

In  1896  over  16,000  young  seals  were  found  dead  from  starvation  on 
the  Pribilof  Islands.  In  1897  it  was  estimated  that  since  pelagic 
sealing  began  upward  of  400,000  adult  female  seals  had  been  killed 
at  sea,  and  over  300,000  young  seals  had  died  of  starvation  as  the 
result.  The  revolting  barbarity  of  such  a  practise,  as  well  as  the 
wasteful  destruction  which  it  involves,  needs  no  demonstration  and  is 
its  own  condemnation.  The  Bering  Sea  Tribunal,  which  sat  in  Paris 
in  1893,  and  which  decided  against  the  claims  of  the  United  States  to 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea  and  to  a  property 
right  in  the  fur  seals  when  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit,  determined 
also  upon  certain  regulations  which  the  Tribunal  considered  sufficient 
for  the  proper  protection  and  preservation  of  the  fur  seal  in,  or 
habitually  resorting  to,  the  Bering  Sea.  The  Tribunal  by  its  regula- 
tions established  a  close  season,  from  the  ist  of  May  to  the  31st  of 
July,  and  excluded  all  killing  in  the  waters  within  60  miles  around  the 
Pribilof  Islands.  They  also  provided  that  the  regulations  which  they 
had  determined  upon,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
the  seals,  should  be  submitted  every  five  years  to  new  examination,  so 
as  to  enable  both  interested  Governments  to  consider  whether,  in  the 
light  of  past  experience,  there  was  occasion  for  any  modification 
thereof. 

The  regulations  have  proved  plainly  inadequate  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  protection  and  preservation  of  the  fur  seals,  and  for  a  long 
time  this  Government  has  been  trying  in  vain  to  secure  from  Great 
Britain  such  revision  and  modification  of  the  regulations  as  were  con- 
templated and  provided  for  by  the  award  of  the  Tribunal  of  Paris, 
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The  process  of  destruction  has  been  accelerated  during  recent  years 
by  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  Japanese  vessels  engaged  in  pelagic 
sealing.  As  these  vessels  have  not  been  bound  even  by  the  inadequate 
limitations  prescribed  by  the  Tribunal  of  Paris,  they  have  paid  no 
attention  either  to  the  close  season  or  to  the  sixty-mile  limit  imposed 
upon  the  Canadians,  and  have  prosecuted  their  work  up  to  the  very 
islands  themselves.  On  July  i6  and  17  the  crews  from  several  Jap- 
anese vessels  made  raids  upon  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  and  before  they 
were  beaten  off  by  the  very  meager  and  insufficiently  armed  guard, 
they  succeeded  in  killing  several  hundred  seals  and  carrying  off  the 
skins  of  most  of  them.  Nearly  all  the  seals  killed  were  females  and 
the  work  was  done  with  frightful  barbarity.  Many  of  the  seals  appear 
to  have  been  skinned  alive  and  many  were  found  half  skinned  and  still 
alive.  The  raids  were  repelled  only  by  the  use  of  firearms,  and  five  of 
the  raiders  were  killed,  two  were  wounded,  and  twelve  captured,  in- 
cluding the  two  wounded.  Those  captured  have  since  been  tried  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment.  An  attack  of  this  kind  had  been  wholly 
junlookt  for,  but  such  provision  of  vessels,  arms,  and  ammunition  will 
now  be  made  that  its  repetition  will  not  be  found  profitable. 

Suitable  representations  regarding  the  incident  have  been  made  to 
the  Government  of  Japan,  and  we  are  assured  that  all  practicable 
measures  will  be  taken  by  that  country  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of 
the  outrage.  On  our  part,  the  guard  on  the  island  will  be  increased 
and  better  equipped  and  organized,  and  a  better  revenue-cutter  patrol 
service  about  the  islands  will  be  established;  next  season  a  United 
States  war  vessel  will  also  be  sent  there. 

We  have  not  relaxed  our  efforts  to  secure  an  agreement  with  Great 
Britain  for  adequate  protection  of  the  seal  herd,  and  negotiations  with 
Japan  for  the  same  purpose  are  in  progress. 

The. laws  for  the  protection  of  the  seals  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  need  revision  and  amendment.  Only  the  islands  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  George  are  now,  in  terms,  included  in  the  Govemmeot 
reservation,  and  the  other  islands  are  also  to  be  included.  The  landing^ 
of  aliens  as  well  as  citizens  upon  the  islands,  without  a  permit  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  for  any  purpose  except  in  case 
of  stress  of  weather  or  for  water,  should  be  prohibited  under  adequate 
penalties.  The  approach  of  vessels  for  the  excepted  purposes  shoUld 
be  regulated.  The  authority  of  the  Government  agents  on  the  islailds 
should  be  enlarged,  and  the  chief  agent  should  have  the  powers  of  a 
committing  magistrate.  The  entrance  of  a  vessel  into  the  territorial 
waters  surrounding  the  islands  with  intent  to  take  seals  should  be 
made  a  criminal  offense  and  cause  of  forfeiture.  Authority  for  seiz- 
ures in  such  cases  should  be  given  and  the  presence  on  any  such  vessel 
of  seals  or  sealskins,  or  the  paraphernalia  fgr  takings  them,  should  bt 
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made  pritna  facie  evidence  of  such  intent.  I  recomniend  what  legis- 
lation is  needed  to  accomplish  these  ends;  and  I  commend  to  your- 
attention  the  report  of  Mr.  Sims,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and' 
Labor,  on  this  subject. 

In  case  we  are  compelled  to  abandon  the  hope  of  making  arrange- 
ments with  other  governments  to  put  an  end  to  the  hideous  cruelty  now 
incident  to  pelagic  sealing^  it  will  be  a  question  for  your  serious  con- 
sideration how  far  we  should  continue  to  protect  and  maintain  the 
seal  herd  on  land  with  the  result  of  continuing  such  a  practise,  and 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  end  the  practice  by  exterminating  the  herd 
ourselves  in  the  most  humane  way  possible. 

In  my  last  message  I  advised  you  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had 
taken  the  initiative  in  bringing  about  a  second  peace  conference  at  The 
Hague.  Under  the  guidance  of  Russia  the  arrangement  of  the  pre- 
liminaries for  such  a  conference  has  been  progressing  during  the  past 
year.  Progress  has  necessarily  been  slow,  owing  to  the  great  number' 
of  countries  to  be  consulted  upon  every  question  that  has  arisen.  It  is 
a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  all  of  the  American  Republics  have  now, 
for  the  first  time,  been  invited  to  join  in  the  proposed  conference. 

The  dose  connection  between  the  subjects  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
Red  Cross  Conference  held  at  Geneva  last  summer  and  the  subjects 
which  naturally  would  come  before  The  Hague  Conference  made  it 
apparent  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
Conference  completed  and  considered  by  the  different  powers  before 
the. meeting  at  The  Hague.  The  Red  Cross  Conference  ended  its 
labors  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  and  the  revised  and  amended  convention, 
which  was  signed  by  the  American  delegates,  will  be  promptly  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

By  the  special  and  highly  appreciated  courtesy  of  the  Governments 
of  Russia  and  the  Netherlands,  a  proposal  to  call  The  Hague  Confer- 
ence tc^ether  at  a  time  which  would  conflict  with  the  Conference  of 
the  American  Republics  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  August  was  laid  aside. 
No  other  date  has  yet  been  suggested.  A  tentative  program  for  the 
conference  has  been  proposed  by  the  Government  of  Russia,  and  the 
subjects  which  it  enumerates  are  undergoing  careful  examination  and 
consideration  in  preparation  for  the  conference. 

It  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that  war  is  hot  merely  justifiable,  but 
imperative,  upon  honorable  men,  upon  an  honorable  nation,  where 
peace  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  conscientious  conviction 
or  of  national  welfare.  Peace  is  normally  a  great  good,  and  normally 
it  coincides  with  righteousness;  but  it  is  righteousness  and  not  peace 
which  should  bind  the  conscience  of  a  nation  as  it  should  bind  the  (k>n- 
science  of  atl  individual;  and  neither  a  nation  nor  an  individual  can 
surrender  conscience  to  another's  keeping.   Neither  can  a  nation,  whiob 
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is  an  entity,  and  which  does  not  die  as  individuals  die»  refrain  from 
taking  thought  for  the  interest  of  the  generations  that  are  to  come,  no 
less  than  for  the  interest  of  the  generation  of  to-day;  and  no  public 
men  have  a  right,  whether  from  shortsightedness,  from  selfish  indif- 
ference, or  from  sentimentality,  to  sacrifice  national  interests  which  are 
vital  in  character.  A  just  war  is  in  the  long  run  far  better  for  a 
nation's  soul  than  the  most  i>rosperous  peace  obtained  by  acquiescence 
in  wrong  or  injustice.  Moreover,  tho  it  is  criminal  for  a  nation  not 
to  prepare  for  war,  so  that  it  may  escape  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
being  defeated  in  war,  yet  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  even  to 
be  defeated  in  war  may  be  far  better  tfian  not  to  have  fought  at  all. 
As  has  been  well  and  finely  said,  a  beaten  nation  is  not  necessarily  a 
disgraced  nation ;  but  the  nation  or  man  is  disgraced  if  the  obligation 
to  defend  right  is  shirked. 

We  should  as  a  nation  do  everything  in  our  power  for  the  cause  of 
honorable  peace.  It  is  morally  as  indefensible  for  a  nation  to  commit 
a  wrong  upon  another  nation,  strong  or  weak,  as  for  an  individual 
thus  to  wrong  his  fellows.  We  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  hapten 
the  day  ^hen  there  shall  be  peace  among  the  nations — a  peace  based 
upon  justice  and  not  upon  cowardly  submission  to  wrong.  We  can 
accomplish  a  good  deal  in  this  direction,  but  we  can  not  accomplish 
everything,  and  the  penalty  of  attempting  to  do  too  much  would  almost 
inevitably  be  to  do  worse  than  nothing;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  fantastic  extremists  are  not  in  reality  leaders  of  the  causes  which 
they  espouse,  but  are  ordinarily  those  who  do  most  to  hamper  the  real 
leaders  of  the  cause  and  to  damage  the  cause  itself.  As  yet  there. is 
no  likelihood  of  establishing  any  kind  of  international  power,  of  what- 
ever sort,  which  can  effectively  check  wrongdoing,  and  in  these  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  both  a  foolish  and  an  evil  thing  for  a  great  and 
free  nation  to  deprive  itself  of  the  power  to  protect  its  own  rights  and 
even  in  exceptional  cases  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  others.  Nothings 
would  more  promote  iniquity,  nothing  would  further  defer  the  reign 
upon  earth  of  peace  and  righteousness,  than  for  the  free  and  enlight- 
ened peoples  which,  tho  with  much  stumbling  and  many  shortcomings, 
nevertheless  strive  toward  justice,  deliberately  to  render  themselves 
powerless  while  leaving  every  despotism  and  barbarism  armed  and 
able  to  work  their  wicked  will.  The  chance  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes peacefully,  by  arbitration,  now  depends  mainly  upon  the  posses- 
sion by  the  nations  that  mean  to  do  right  of  sufficient  armed  strength  to 
make  their  purpose  effective. 

The  United  States  Navy  is  the  surest  guarantor  of  peace  which  this 
country  possesses.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  wisht  that  we  would  profit  by 
the  teachings  of  history  in  this  matter.  A  strong  and  wise  people  will 
study  its  own  failurj^  no  less  than  its  triumphs,  for  there  is  wisdonp 
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to  be  learned  from  the  study  of  both,  of  the  mistake  as  well  as  of  the 
success.  For  this  purpose  nothing  could  be  more  instructive  than  a 
rational  study  of  the  war  of  181 2,  as  it  is  told,  for  instance,  by  Cap- 
tain Mahan.  There  was  only  one  way  in  which  that  war  could  have 
been  avoided.  If  during  the  preceding  twelve  years  a  navy  relatively 
s^  strong  as  that  which  this  country  now  has  had  been  built  up,  and 
an  army  provided  relatively  as  good  as  that  which  the  country  now  has, 
there  never  would  have  been  the  slightest  necessity  of  fighting  the 
wai^;  and  if  the  necessity  had  arisen  the  war  would  under  such  circum- 
stances have  ended  with  our  speedy  and  overwhelming  triumph.  But 
our  people  during  those  twelve  years  refused  to  make  any  prepara- 
tions whatever,  regarding  either  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  They  saved 
a  million  or  two  of  dollars  by  so  doing;  and  in  mere  money  paid  a 
hundredfold  for  each  million  they  thus  saved  during  the  three  years 
of  war  which  followed — a  war  which  brought  untold  suffering  upon 
our  people,  which  at  one  time  threatened  the  gravest  national  disaster, 
and  which,  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  waging  it,  resulted  merely  in 
what  was  in  effect  a  drawn  battle,  while  the  balance  of  defeat  and  tri- 
umph was  almost  even. 

I  do  not  ask  that  we  continue  to  increase  our  Navy.  I  ask  merely 
that  it  be  maintained  at  its  present  strength ;  and  this  can  be  done  only 
if  we  replace  the  obsolete  and  outworn  ships  by  new  and  good  ones, 
the  equals  of  any  afloat  in  any  navy.  To  stop  building  ships  for  one 
year  means  that  for  that  year  the  Navy  goes  back  instead  of  forward. 
The  old  battle  ship  Texas,  for  instance,  would  now  be  of  little  service 
in. a  stand-up  fight  with  a  powerful  adversary.  The  old  double-turret 
monitors  have  outworn  their  usefulness,  while  it  was  a  waste  of  money 
to  build  the  modern  single-turret  monitors.  All  these  ships  shoiuld  be 
replaced  by  others ;  and  this  can  be  done  by  a  well-settled  program  of 
providing  for  the  building  each  year  of  at  least  one  first-class  battle 
ship  equal  in  size  and  speed  to  any  that  any  nation  is  at  the  same  time 
building;  the  armament  presumably  to  consist  of  as  liarge  a  number  as 
possible  of  very  heavy  guns  of  one  caliber,  together  with  smaller  guns 
to  repel  torpedo  attack;  while  there  should  be  heavy  armor,  turbine 
engines,  and  in  short,  every  modern  device.  Of  course,  from  time  to 
time,  cruisers,  colliers,  torpedo-boat  destroyers  or  torpedo  boats,  will 
luive  to  be  built  also.  All  this,  be  it  remembered,  would  not  increase 
our  Navy,  but  would  merely  keep  it  at  its  present  strength.  Equally 
of  course,  the  ships  will  be  absolutely  useless  if  the  men  aboard  them 
are  not  so  trained  that  they  can  get  the  best  possible  service  out  of  the 
formidable  but  delicate  and  complicated  mechanisms  intrusted  to  their 
care.  The  marksmanship  of  our  men  has  so  improved  dpring  the  last 
five  years  that  I  deem  it  within  bounds  to  say  tfiat  the  Navy  is  more 
than  twice  as  efficient,  ship  for  ship,  as  half  a  decade  ago.    The  Navy 
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€an  only  attain- proper  efficiency  if  enough  officers  and  men  are  pror 
yidedy  and  if  these  officers  and  men  are  given  the  chance  (and  required 
to  take  advantage  of  it)  to  stay  continually  at  sea  and  to  exercise  the 
fleets  singly  and  above  all  in  squadron,  the  exercise  to  be  of  every 
kind  and  to  include  unceasing  practise  at  the'  guns,  conducted  under 
conditions  that  will  test  marksmanship  in  time  of  war. 
.  In  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  thiere  is  urgent  need  that  every- 
thing possible  should  be  done  to  maintain  the  highest  standard  for  the 
personnel,  alike  as  regards  the  officers  and  the  enlisted  men.  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  any  service  there  is  a  finer  body  of  enlisted  men  and  of 
junior  officers  than  we  have  in  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  including 
the  Marine  Corps.  All  possible  encouragement  to  the  enlisted  men 
should  be  given,  in  pay  and  otherwise,  and  everything  practicable  done 
to  render  the  service  attractive  to  men  of  the  right  type.  They 
diould  be  held  to  the  strictest  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  in  them  a 
spirit  should  be  encouraged  which  demands  not  the  mere  performance 
of  duty,  but  the  performance  of  far  more  than  duty,  if  it  conduces  to 
the  honor  and  the  interest  of  the  American  nation;  and  in  return 
the  amplest  consideration  should  be  theirs. 

West  Point  and  Annapolis  already  turn  out  excellent  officers.  We 
do  not  need  to  have  these  schools  made  more  scholastic.  On  the  con- 
.trary  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  aim  of  each  school 
is  to  turn  out  a  man  who  shall  be  above  ever3rthing  else  a  fighting  man. 
In  the  Army  in  particular  it  is  not  necessary  that  either  the  cavalry  or 
infantry  officer  should  have  special  mathematical  ability.  Probably  in 
both  schools  the  best  part  of  the  education  is  the  high  standard  of 
character  and  of  professional  morale  which  it  confers. 

But  in  both  services  there  is  urgent  need  for  the  establishment  of 
a  principle  of  selection  which  will  eliminate  men  after  a  certain  age 
if  they  can  not  be  promoted  from  the  subordinate  ranks,  and  which 
will  bring  into  the  higher  ranks  fewer  men,  and  these  at  an  earlier  age. 
This  principle  of  selection  will  be  objected  to  by  good  men  of  mediocre 
capacity,  who  are  fitted  to  do  well  while  young  in  the  lower  posi- 
tions, but  who  are  not  fitted  to  do  well  when  at  an  advanced  age 
they  come  into  positions  of  command  and  of  great  responsibility.  But 
the  desire  of  these  men  to  be  promoted  to  positions  which  they  are 
not  competent  to  fill  should  not  weigh  against  the  interest  of  the  Navy 
and  the  country.  At  present  our  men,  especially  in  the  Navy,  are 
kept  far  too  long  in  the  junior  grades,  and  then,  at  much  too  advanced 
an  age,  are  put  quickly  thru  the  senior  grades,  often  not  attaining 
to  these  senior  grades  until  they  are  too  old  to  be  of  real  use  in  them ; 
and  if  they  are  of  real  use,  being  put  thru  them  so  quickly  that  little 
benefit  to  the  Navy  comes  from  their  having  been  in  them  at  all. 

The  Navy  has  one  great  advantage  over  the  Army  in  the  fact  that 
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the  officers  of  high  rank  are  actually  trained  in  the  continual  perform- 
ance of  their  duties ;  that  is,  in  the  management  of  the  battle  ships  and 
armored  cruisers  gathered  into  fleets.  This  is  not  true  of  the  army 
officers,  who  rarely  have  corresponding  chances  to  exercise  command 
over  troops  under  service  conditions.  The  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
war  showed  the  lamentable  loss  of  life,  the  useless  extravagance^  and 
the  inefficiency  certain  to  result,  if  durit^  peace  the  high  officials  of 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  are  praised  and  rewarded  only  if 
they  save  money  at  no  matter  what  cost  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service, 
and  if  the  higher  officers  are  given  no  chance  whatever  to  exercise  and 
practise  command.  For  years  prior  to  the  Spanish  war  the  Secre- 
taries of  War  were  praised  chiefly  if  they  practised  economy;  which 
economy,  especially  in  connection  with  the  quartermaster,  commissary, 
and  medical  departments,  was  directly  responsible  for  most  of  the 
mismanagement  that  occurred  in  the  war  itself — and  parenthetically 
be  it  observed  that  the  very  people  who  clamored  for  the  misdirected 
economy  in  the  first  place  were  foremost  to  denounce  the  mismanage^ 
ment,  loss,  and  suffering  which  were  primarily  due  to  this  same  mis- 
directed economy  and  to  the  lack  of  preparation  it  involved.  There 
should  soon  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men  for  our  coast  de- 
fenses; these  men  should  be  of  the  right  type  and  properly  trained; 
and  there  should  therefore  be  an  increase  of  pay  for  certain  skilled 
grades,  especially  in  the  coast  artillery.  Money  should  be  appropriated 
to  permit  troops  to  be  massed  in  body  and  exercised  in  maneuvers,  par- 
ticularly in  marching.  Such  exercise  during  the  summer  just  past  has 
been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Army  and  should  under  no  circum- 
stances be  discontinued.  If  on  these  practise  marches  and  in  these 
maneuvers  elderly  officers  prove  unable  to  bear  the  strain,  they  should 
be  retired  at  once,  for  the  fact  is  conclusive  as  to  their  unfitness  for 
war;  that  is,  for  the  only  purpose  because  of  which  they  should  be 
allowed  to  stay  in  the  service.  It  is  a  real  misfortune  to  have  scores 
of  small  company  or  regimental  posts  scattered  thruout  the  country; 
the  Army  should  be  gathered  in  a  few  brigade  or  division  posts ;  and 
the  generals  should  be  practised  in  handling  the  men  in  masses.  Neg- 
lect to  provide  for  all  of  this  means  to  incur  the  risk  of  future  disaster 
and  disgrace. 

The  readiness  and  efficiency  of  both  the  Army  and  Navy  in  dealing 
with  the  recent  sudden  crisis  in  Cuba  illustrate  afresh  their  value  to 
the  Nation.  This  readiness  and  efficiency  would  have  been  very  much 
less  had  it  not  been  for  the  existence  of  the  General  Staff  in  the  Army 
and  the  General  Board  in  the  Navy ;  both  are  essential  to  the  proper 
development  and  use  of  our  military  forces  afloat  and  ashore.  The 
troops  that  were  sent  to  Cuba  were  handled  flawlessly.  It  was  the 
swiftest  mobilization  and  dispatch  of  troops  over  sea  ever  accom- 
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plished  by  our  Government  The  expedition  landed  completely 
equipped  and  ready  for  immediate  service,  several  of  its  organizations 
hardly  remaining  in  Havana  over  night  before  splitting  up  into  de- 
tachments and  going  to  their  several  posts.  It  was  a  fine  demonstra- 
tion of  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  General  Staff.  Similarly,  it  wais 
owing  in  large  part  to  the  General  Board  that  the  Navy  was  able  at 
the  outset  to  meet  the  Cuban  crisis  with  such  instant  efficiency;  ship 
after  ship  appearing  on  the  shortest  notice  at  any  threatened  point, 
while  the  Marine  Corps  in  particular  performed  indispensable  service. 
The  Army  and  Navy  War  Colleges  are  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
two  services,  and  they  cooperate  with  constantly  increasing  efficiency 
and  importance. 

The  Congress  has  most  wisely  provided  for  a  National  Board  for 
the  promotion  of  rifle  practise.  Excellent  results  have  already  come 
from  this  law,  but  it  does  not  go  fa  enough.  Our  Regular  Army  is 
so  small  that  in  any  great  war  we  lould  have  to  trust  mainly  to  vol- 
unteers.; and  in  such  event  these  volunteers  should  already  know  how 
to  shoot ;  for  if  a  soldier  has  the  fighting  edge,  and  ability  to  take  care 
of  himself  in  the  open,  his  efficiency  on  the  line  of  battle  is  almost 
directly  proportionate  to  excellence  in  marksmanship.  We  should 
establish  shooting  galleries  in  all  the  large  public  and  military  schools, 
should  maintain  national  target  ranges  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  should  in  every  way  encourage  the  formation  of  rifle  clubs 
thruout  all  parts  of  the  land.  The  little  Republic  of  Switzerland  offers 
us  an  excellent  example  in  all  matters  connected  with  building  up  an 
efficient  citizen  soldiery. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

White  House,  Dec.  3/1907. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

No  nation  has  greater  resources  than  ours,  and  I  think  it  can  be 
truthfully  said  that  the  citizens  of  no  nation  possess  greater  energy 
and  industrial  ability.  In  no  nation  are  the  fundamental  business  con- 
ditions sounder  than  in  ours  at  this  very  moment;  and  it  is  foolish, 
when  such  is  the  case,  for  people  to  hoard  money  instead  of  keeping  it 
in  sound  banks ;  for  it  is  such  hoarding  that  is  the  immediate  occasion 
of  money  stringency.  Moreover,  as  a  rule,  the  business  of  our  people 
is  conducted  with  honesty  and  probity,  and  this  applies  alike  to  farms 
and  factories,  to  railroads  and  banks,  to  all  our  legitimate  commercial 
enterprises. 
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In  any  large  body  of  men,  however,  there  are  certain  to  be  some  who 
are  dishonest,  and  if  the  conditions  are  such  that  these  men  prosper  or 
oommit  their  misdeeds  with  impunity,  their  example  is  a  very  evil  thing 
fdr  the  community.  Where  these  men  are  business  men  of  great  saga- 
city and  of  temperament  both  unscrupulous  and  reckless,  and  where 
the  conditions  are  such  that  they  act  without  supervision  or  control 
and  at  first  without  effective  check  from  public  opinion,  they  delude 
many  innocent  people  into  making  investments  or  embarking  in  kinds 
of  business  that  are  really  unsound.  When  the  misdeeds  of  the^  suc- 
cessfully dishonest  men  are  discovered,  suffering  comes  not  only  upon 
them,  but  upon  the  innocent  men  whom  they  have  misled.  It  is  a 
painful  awakening,  whenever  it  occurs;  and,  naturally,  when  it  does 
occur  those  who  suffer  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  longer  it  was  deferred 
the  more  painful  it  would  be.  In  the  effort  to  punish  the  guilty  it  is 
both  wise  and  proper  to  endeavor  so  far  as  possible  to  minimize  the 
distress  of  those  who  have  been  misled  by  the  guilty.  Yet  it  is  not 
possible  to  refrain  because  of  such  distress  from  striving  to  put  an 
end  to  the  misdeeds  that  are  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  suffering,  and, 
as  a  means  to  this  end,  where  possible  to  punish  those  responsible  for 
them.  There  may  be  honest  differences  of  opinion  as  to  many  govern- 
mental policies;  but  surely  there  can  be  no  such  differences  as  to  the 
need  of  unflinching  perseverance  in  the  war  against  successful  dis- 
honesty. 

In  my  Message  to  the  Congress  on  December  5,  1905,  I  said : 

"If  the  folly  of  man  mars  the  general  well-being,  then  those  who 
are  innocent  of  the  folly  will  have  to  pay  part  of  the  penalty  incurred 
by  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  folly.  A  panic  brought  on  by  the  specu- 
lative folly  of  part  of  the  business  community  would  hurt  the  whole 
business  community;  but  such  stoppage  of  welfare,  though  it  might 
be  severe,  would  not  be  lasting.  In  the  long  run,  the  one  vital  factor 
in  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  country  is  the  high  individual  char- 
acter of  the  average  American  worker,  the  average  American  citizen, 
no  matter  whether  his  work  be  mental  or  manual,  whether  he  be 
farmer  or  wage-worker,  business  man  or  professional  man. 

"In  our  industrial  and  social  system  the  interests  of  all  men  are  so 
closely  intertwined  that  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  a  straight- 
dealing  man,  who  by  his  efficiency,  by  his  ingenuity  and  industry,  bene- 
fits himself,  must  also  benefit  others.  Normally,  the  man  of  great  pro- 
ductive capacity  who  becomes  rich  by  guiding  the  labor  of  many  other 
men  does  so  by  enabling  them  to  produce  more  than  they  could  pro- 
duce without  his  guidance ;  and  both  he  and  they  share  in  the  benefit, 
which  comes  also  to  the  public  at  large.  The  superficial  fact  that  the 
sharing  may  be  unequal  must  never  blind  us  to  the  underlying  fact 
that  there  is  this  sharing,  and  that  the  benefit  comes  in  some  degree 
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to  each  man  concerned.  Normally,  the  wageworker,  the  man  of  small 
means,  and  the  average  consumer,  as  well  as  the  average  producer, 
are  all  alike  helped  by  making  conditions  such  that  the  man  of  excep- 
tional business  ability  receives  an  exceptional  reward  for  his  ability. 
Something  can  be  done  by  legislation  to  help  the  general  prosperity; 
but  no  such  help  oi,  a  permanently  beneficial  character  can  be  given  to 
the  less  able  and  less  fortunate  save  as  the  results  of  a  policy  which 
shall  inure  to  the  advantage  of  all  industrious  and  efficient  people  who 
.  act  decently ;  and  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  any  behdit 
which  comes  to  the  less  able  and  less  fortunate  must  of  necessity  come 
even  more  to  the  more  able  and  more  fortunate.  If,  therefore,  the 
less  fortunate  man  is  moved  by  envy  of  his  more  fortunate  brother  to 
strike  at  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  both,  though  unequally, 
prospered,  the  result  will  assuredly  be  that  while  damage  may  come 
to  the  one  struck  at,  it  will  visit  with  an  even  heavier  load  the  onc^  who 
strikes  the  blow.  Taken  as  a  whole,  we  must  all  go  up  or  go  down 
together. 

"Yet,  while  not  merely  admitting,  but  insisting  upon  this,  it  is  also 
true  that  where  there  is  no  governmental  restraint  or  supervisiorl  some 
of  the  exceptional  men  use  their  energies,  not  in  ways  that  are  for  the 
common  good,  but  in  ways  which  tell  against  this  common  good.  The 
fortunes  amassed  through  corporate  organization  are  now  so  large, 
and  vest  such  power  in  those  that  wield  them,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
necessity  to  give  to  the  sovereign — ^that  is,  to  the  Government,  which 
represents  the  people  as  a  whole — some  effective  power  of  supervision 
over  their  corporate  use.  In  order  to  insure  a  healthy  social  and  indus- 
trial life,  every  big  corporation  should  be  held  responsible  by,  and  be 
accountable  to,  some  sovereign  strong  enough  to  control  its  conduct. 
I  am  in  no  sense  hostile  to  corporations.  This  is  an  age  of  combina- 
tion, and  any  effort  to  prevent  all  combination  will  be  not  only  useless, 
but  in  the  end  vicious,  because  of  the  contempt  for  law  which  the  fail- 
uure  to  enforce  law  inevitably  produces.  We  should,  moreover,  recog- 
nize in  cordial  and  ample  fashion  the  immense  good  effected  by  corpo- 
rate agencies  in  a  country  such  as  ours,  and  the  wealth  of  intellect, 
energy,  and  fidelity  devoted  to  their  service,  and  therefore  normally 
to  the  service  of  the  public,  by  their  officers  and  directors.  The  cor- 
poration has  come  to  sts^y,  just  as  the  trade  union  has  come  to  Stay. 
Each  can  do  and  has  done  great  good.  Each  should  be  favored  so 
long  as  it  does  good.  But  each  should  be  sharply  checked  where  it 
acts  against  law  and  justice. 

"*  *  *  The  makers  of  our  National  Constitution  provided 
especially  that  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  should  come 
within  the  sphere  of  the  General  Government.  The  arguments  in  favor 
of  their  taking  this  stand  were  even  then  overwhelming.    But  they  are 
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far  stronger  to-day,  in  view  of  the  enormous  development  of  great 
business  agencies,  usually  corporate  in  form.  Experience  has  shown 
conclusively  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  get  any  adequate  regulation  and 
supervision  of  these  great  corporations  by  State  action.  Such  regulation 
and  supervision  can  only  be  effectively  exercised  by  a  sovereign  whose 
jurisdiction  is  coextensive  with  the  field  of  work  of  the  corporations 
—that  is,  by  the  National  Government.  I  believe  that  this  regulation 
and  supervision  can  be  obtained  by  the  enactment  of  law  by  the  Con- 
gress. *  *  *  Our  steady  aim  should  be  by  legislation,  cautiously 
and  carefully  undertaken,  but  resolutely  persevered  in,  to  assert  the 
sovereignty  of  the  National  Government  by  affirmative  action. 

"This  is  only  in  form  an  innovation.  In  substance  it  is  merely  a 
restoration;  for  from  the  earliest  time  such  regulation  of  industrial 
activities  has  been  recognized  in  the  action  of  the  lawmaking  bodies; 
and  all  that  I  propose  is  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  in  such  manner 
as  win  prevent  the  Commonwealth  abdicating  the  power  it  has  always 
possessed,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  England  before  and 
since  this  country  became  a  separate  nation. 

"It  has  been  a  misfortune  that  the  National  laws  on  this  subject  - 
have  hitherto  been  of  a  negative  or  prohibitive  rather  than  an  affirma- 
tive kind,  and  still  more  that  they  have  in  part  sought  to  prohibit  what 
could  not  be  effectively  prohibited,  and  have  in  part  -in  their  prohibi- 
tions confounded  what  should  be  allowed  and  what  should  not  be 
allowed.  It  is  generally  useless  to  try  to  prohiUt  all  restt^aint  on  com- 
petition, whether  this  restraint  be  reasonable  or  unreasonable;  and 
where  it  is  not  useless  it  is  generally  hurtful.  *  *  *  The  success- 
ful prosecution  of  one  device  to  evade  the  law  immediately  develops 
another  device  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  What  is  needed  is  not 
sweeping  prohibition  of  every  arrangement,  good  or  bad,  which  may 
tend  to  restrict  competition,  but  such  adequate  supervision  and  regula- 
tion as  will  prevent  any  restriction  of  competition  frbm  being  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public,  as  well  as  such  supervision  and  regulation  as 
will  prevent  other  abuses  in  no  way  connected  with  restriction  of  com- 
petition." 

I  have  called  your  attention  in  these  quotations  to  what  I  have 
already  said  because  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  National 
Government  to  embody  in  action  the  principles  thus  expressed. 

No  small  part  of  the  trouble  that  we  have  comes  from  carrying  to 
an  extreme  the. national  virtue  of  self-reliance,  of  independence  in 
initiative  and  action.  It  is  wi^e  to  conserve  this  virtue  and  to  provide 
for  its  fullest  exercise,  compatible  with  seeing  that  liberty  does  not 
become  a  liberty  to  wrong  others.  Unfortunately,  this  is  the  kind  of 
liberty  that  the  lack  of  all  effective  regulation  inevitably  breeds.  The 
founders  of  the  Cohstittitiori  provided  that  the  National  Government 
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should  have  complete  and  sole  control  of  interstate  commerce.  Ther^ 
was  then  practically  no  interstate  business  save  such  as  was  conducted 
by  water,  and  tjiis  the  National  Government  at  once  proceeded  to  regu- 
late in  thoroughgoing  and  effective  fashion.  Conditions  have  now  so 
wholly  changed  that  the  interstate  commerce  by  water  is  insignificant 
compared  with  the  amount  that  goes  by  land,  and  almost  all  big  busi- 
ness concerns  are  now  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  As  a  result, 
it  can  be  but  partially  and  imperfectly  controlled  or  regulated  by  the 
action  of  any  one  of  the  several  States ;  such  action  inevitably  tending 
to  be  either  too  drastic  or  else  too  lax,  and  in  either  case  ineffective 
for  purposes  of  justice.  Only  the  National  Government  can  in  thor- 
oughgoing fashion  exercise  the  needed  control.  This  does  not  mean 
that  there  should  be  any  extension  of  Federal  authority,  for  such 
authority  already  exists  under  the  Constitution  in  amplest  and  most 
far-reaching  form ;  but  it  does  mean  that  there  should  be  an  extension 
of  Federal  activity.  This  is  not  advocating  centralization.  It  is  meraly 
looking  facts  in  the  face,  and  realizing  that  centralization  in  business 
has  already  come  and  can  not  be  avoided  or  undone,  and  that  the 
public  at  large  can  only  protect  itself  from  certain  evil  effects  of  this 
business  centralization  by  providing  better  methods  for  the  exercise 
of  control  through  the  authority  ah-eady  centralized  in  the  National 
Government  by  the  Constitution  itself.  There  must  be  no  halt  in  the 
healthy  constructive  course  of  action  which  this  Nation  has  elected  to 
pursue,  and  has  steadily  pursued,  during  the  last  six  years,  as  shown 
both  in  the  legislation  of  the  Congress  and  the  administration  of  the 
law  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  most  vital  need  is  in  connec- 
tion witli^the  railroads.  As  to  these,  in  my  judgment  there  should  now 
be  either  a  national  incorporation  act  or  a  law  licensing  railway  com- 
panies to  engage  in  interstate  commerce  upon  certain  conditions.  The 
law  should  be  so  framed  as  to  give  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission power  to  pass  upon  the  future  issue  of  securities,  while  ample 
means  should  be  provided  to  enable  the  Commission,  whenever  in  its 
judgment  it  is  necessary,  to  make  a  physical  valuation  of  any  railroad. 
As  I  stated  in  my  Message  to  the  Congress  a  year  ago,,  railroads  should 
be  given  power  to  enter  into  agreements,  subject  to  these  argreements 
being  made  public  in  minute  detail  and  to  the  consent  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  being  first  obtained.  Until  the  National  Gov- 
ernment assumes  proper  control  of  interstate  commerce,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  authority  it  already  possesses,  it  will  be  impossible  either  to  give 
to  or  to  get  from  the  railroads  full  justice.  The  railroads  and  all  other 
great  corporations  will  do  well  to  recognize  that  this  control  must 
come;  the  only  question  is  as  to  what  governmental  body  can  most 
wisely  exercise  it.  The  courts  will  determine  the  limits  within  which 
the  Federal  authority  can  exercise  it,  and  there  will  still  remain  ample 
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work  within  each  State  for  the  railway  commission  of  that  State ;  and 
the  National  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  work  in  harn;iony 
with  the  several  State  commissions,  each  within  its  own  province,  to 
achieve  the  desired  end. 

Moreover,  in  my  judgment  there  should  be  additional  legislation 
looking  to  the  proper  control  of  the  great  business  concerns  engaged 
in  interstate  business,  this  control  to  be  exercised  for  their  own  benefit 
and  prosperity  no  less  than  for  the  protection  of  investors  and  of  the 
general  public.  As  I  have  repeatedly  said  in  Messages  to  the  Con- 
gress and  elsewhere,  experience  has  definitely  shown  not  merely  the 
unwisdom  but  the  futility  of  endeavoring  to  put  a  stpp  to  all  busi- 
ness combinations.  Modern  industrial  conditions  are  such  that 
combination  is  not  only  necessary  but  inevitable.  It  is  so  in  the  world 
of  business  just  as  it  is  so  in  the  world  of  labor,  and  it  is  as  idle  to 
desire  to  put  an  end  to  all  corporations,  to  all  big  combinations  of 
capital,  as  to  desire  to  put  an  end  to  combinations  of  labor.  Corpora- 
tion and  labor  union  alike  have  come  to  stay.  Each  if  properly  man- 
aged is  a  source  of  good  and  not  evil.  Whenever  in  either  there  is 
evil,  it  should  be  promptly  held  to  account ;  but  it  should  receive  hearty 
encouragement  so  long  as  it  is  properly  managed.  It  is  profoundly 
immoral  to  put  or  keep  on  the  statute  books  a  law,  nominally  in  the 
interest  of  public  morality,  that  really  puts  a  premium  upon  public 
immorality,  by  undertaking  to  forbid  honest  men  from  doing  what 
must  be  done  under  modern  business  conditions,  so  that  the  law  itself 
provides  that  its  own  infraction  must  be  the  condition  precedent  upon 
business  success.  To  aim  at  the  accomplishment  of  too  much  usually 
means  the  accomplishment  of  too  little,  and  often  the  doing  of  positive 
damage.  In  my  Message  to  the  Congress  a  year  ago,  in  speaking  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  I  said : 

"The  actual  working  of  our  laws  has  shown  that  the  effort  to  pro- 
hibit all  combination,  good  or  bad,  is  noxious  where  it  is  not  ineffec- 
tive. Combination  of  capital,  like  combination  of  labor,  is  a  necessary 
element  in  our  present  industrial  system.  It  is  not  possible  completely 
to  prevent  it;  and  if  it  were  possible,  such  complete  prevention  would 
do  damage  to  the  body  politic.  What  we  need  is  not  vainly  to  try  to 
prevent  all  combination,  but  to  secure  such  rigorous  and  adequate  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  the  combinations  as  to  prevent  their  injuring 
the  public,  or  existing  in  such  forms  as  inevitably  to  threaten  injury. 
*  *  *  It  is  unfortunate  that  our  present  laws  should  forbid  all 
combinations  instead  of  sharply  discriminating  between  those  combi- 
nations which  do  evil.  *  *  *  Often  railroads  would  like  to  com- 
bine for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  big  shipper  from  maintaining 
improper  advantages  at  the  expense  of  small  shippers  and  of  the  gen- 
eral public.    Such  a  combination,  instead  of  being  forbidden  by  law, 
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should  be  favored.  *  *  *  It  is  a  public  evil  to  have  on  the  statute 
books  a  law  incapable  of  full  enforcement,  because  both  judges  and 
juries  realize  that  its  full  enforcement  would  destroy  the  business  of 
the  country ;  for  the  result  is  to  make  decent  men  violators  of  the  law 
against  their  will,  and  to  put  a  premium  on  the  behavior  of  the  willful 
wrongdoers.  Such  a  result  in  turn  tends  to  throw  the  decent  man  and 
the  willful  wrongdoer  into  close  association,  and  in  the  end  to  drag 
down  the  former  to  the  latter's  level;  for  the  man  who  becomes  a 
lawbreaker  in  one  way  unhappily  tends  to  lose  all  respect  for  law  and 
to  be  willing  to  break  it  in  many  ways.  No  more  scathing  condemna- 
tion could  be  visited  upon  a  law  than  is  contained  in  the  words  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  when,  in  commenting  upon  the  fact 
that  the  numerous  joint  traffic  associations  do  technically  violate  the 
law,  they  say:  'The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Trans-Missouri  case  and  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  case  has  pro- 
duced no  practical  effect  upon  the  railway  operations  of  the  country.. 
Such  associations,  in  fact,  exist  now  as  they  did  before  these  decisions, 
and  with  the  same  general  effect.  In  justice  to  all  parties,  we  ought 
probably  to  add  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  our  interstate  railways 
could  be  operated  with  due  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  shipper  and 
the  railway  without  concerted  action  of  the  kind  afforded  through 
these  asociations.' 

"This  means  that  the  law  as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  is 
such  that  the  business  of  the  country  can  not  be  conducted  without 
breaking  it." 

As  I  have  elsewhere  said: 

'AH  this  is  substantially  what  I  have  said  over  and  over  again. 
Surely  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  say  that  it  in  no  shape  or  way 
represents  any  hostility  to  corporations  as  such.  On  the  contrary, 
it  means  a  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  combinations  of  capital, 
like  combinations  of  labor,  are  a  natural  result  of  modem  conditions 
and  of  our  National  development.  As  far  as  in  my  ability  lies  my 
endeavor  is  and  will  be  to  prevent  abuse  of  power  by  either  and  to 
favor  both  so  long  as  they  do  well.  The  aim  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment is  quite  as  much  to  favor  and  protect  honest  corporations,  hon- 
est business  men  of  wealth,  as  to  bring  to  justice  those  individuals 
and  corporations  representing  dishonest  methods.  Most  certainly  tliere 
will  be  no  relaxation  by  the  Government  authorities  in  the  effort  to 
get  at  any  great  railroad  wrecker — any  man  who  by  clever  swindling 
devices  robs  investors,  oppresses  wage-workers,  and  does  injustice  to 
the  general  public.  But  any  such  move  as  this  is  in  the  interest  of 
honest  railway  operators,  of  honest  corporations,  and  of  those  who, 
when  they  invest  their  small  savings  in  stocks  and  bonds,  wish  to  be 
assured  that  these  will  represent  money  honestly  expended  for  legiti- 
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mate  business  purposes.  To  confer  upon  the  National  Government  the 
power  for  which  I  ask  would  be  a  check  upon  overcapitalization  and 
upon  the  clever  gamblers  who  benefit  by  overcapitalization.  But  it 
alone  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  value,  an  increase  in  the  safety  of 
the  stocks  and  bonds  of  law-abiding,  honestly  managed  railroads,  and 
would  render  it  far  easier  to  market  their  securities.  I  believe  in 
proper  publicity.  There  has  been  complaint  of  some  of  the  investiga- 
tions recently  carried  on,  but  those  who  complain  should  put  the 
blame  where  it  belongs — ^upon  the  misdeeds  which  are  done  in  dark- 
ness and  not  upon  the  investigations  which  brought  them  to  light. 
The  Administration  is  responsible  for  turning  on  the  light,  but  it  is 
not  responsible  for  what  the  light  showed.  I  ask  for  full  power  to  be 
given  the  Federal  Government,  because  no  single  State  can  by  legisla- 
tion effectually  cope  with  these  powerful  corporations  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  and,  while  doing  them  full  justice,  exact  from 
them  in  return  full  justice  to  others.  The  conditions  of  railroad  activ- 
ity, the  conditions  of  our  immense  interstate  commerce,  are  such  as 
to  make  the  Central  Government  alone  competent  to  exercise  full 
supervision  and  control. 

"The  grave  abuses  in  individual  cases  of  railroad  management  in 
the  past  represent  wrongs  not  merely  to  the  general  public,  but,  above 
all,  wrongs  to  fair-dealing  and  honest  corporations  and  men  of 
wealth,  because  they  excite  a  popular  anger  and  distrust  which  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  tends  to  include  in  the  sweep  of  its  resent- 
ment good  and  bad  alike.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  public  I  can  not 
too  earnestly  say  that  as  soon  as  the  natural  and  proper  resentment 
aroused  by  these  abuses  becomes  .indiscriminate  and  unthinking,  it 
also  becomes  not  merely  unwise  and  unfair,  but  calculated  to  defeat 
the  very  ends  which  those  feeling  it  have  in  view.  There  has  been 
plenty  of  dishonest  work  by  corporations  in  the  past.  There  will  not 
be  the  slightest  let-up  in  the  effort  to  hunt  down  and  punish  every  dis- 
honest man.  But  the  bulk  of  our  business  is  honestly  done.  In  the 
natural  indignation  the  people  feel  over  the  dishonesty,  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  not  lose  their  heads  and  get  drawn  into  an  indiscrimi- 
nate raid  upon  all  corporations,  all  people  of  wealth,  whether  they  do 
well  or  ill.  Out  of  any  such  wild  movement  good  will  not  come,  can 
not  come,  and  never  has  come.  On  the  contrary,  the  surest  way  to 
invite  reaction  is  to  follow  the  lead  of  either  demagogue  or  visionary 
in  a  sweeping  assault  upon  property  values  and  upon  public  confidence, 
which  would  work  incalculable  damage  in  the  business  world  and 
would  produce  such  distrust  of  the  agitators  that  in  the  revulsion  the 
distrust  would  extend  to  honest  men  who,  in  sincere  and  same  fashion, 
are  trying  to  remedy  the  evils." 

The  antitrust  law  should  not  be  repealed;  but  it  should  be  made  both 
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more  efficient  and  more  in  harmony  with  actual  conditions.  It  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  forbid  only  the  kind  of  combination  which  does 
harm  to  the  general  public,  such  amendment  to  be  accompanied  by,  or 
to  be  an  incident  of,  a  grant  of  supervisory  power  to  the  Government 
over  these  big  concerns  engaged  in  interstate  business.  This  should 
be  accompanied  by  provision  for  the  compulsory  publication  of  ac- 
counts and  the  subjection  of  books  and  papers  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Government  officials.  A  beginning  has  already  been  made  fqr  such 
supervision  by  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations. 

The  antitrust  law  should  not  prohibit  combinations  that  do  no  injus- 
tice to  the  public,  still  less,  those  the  existence  of  which  is  on  the  whole 
of  benefit  to  the  public.  But  even  if  this  feature  of  the  law  were  abol- 
ished, there  would  remain  as  an  equally  objectionable  feature  the  diffi- 
culty and  delay  now  incident  to  its  enforcement.  The  Government 
must  now  submit  to  irksome  and  repeated  delay  before  obtaining  a 
final  decision  of  the  courts  upon  proceedings  instituted,  and  even  a 
favorable  decree  may  mean  an  empty  victory.  Moreover,  to  attempt 
to  control  these  corporations  by  lawsuits  means  to  impose  upon  both 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  courts  an  impossible  burden;  it  is 
not  feasible  to  carry  on  more  than  a  limited  number  of  such  suits. 
Such  a  law  to  be  really  effective  must  of  course  be  administered, by  an 
executive  body,  and  not  merely  by  means  of  lawsuits.  The  design 
should  be  to  prevent  the  abuses  incident  to  the  creation  of  unhealthy 
and  improper  combinations,  instead  of  waiting  until  they  are  in  exist- 
ence and  then  attempting  to  destroy  them  by  civil  or  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. 

A  combination  should  not  be  tolerated  if  it  abuse  the  power  acquired 
by  combination  to  the  public  detriment  No  corporation  or  association 
of  any  kind  should  be  permitted  to  engage  in  foreign  or  interstate  com- 
merce that  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of,  or  whose  operations  create, 
a  monopoly  or  general  control  of  the  production,  sale,  or  distribution 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  prime  necessities  of  life  or  articles  of  general 
use  and  necessity.  Such  combinations  are  against  public  policy;  they 
violate  the  common  law;  the  doors  of  the  courts  arc  closed  to  those 
who  are  parties  to  them,  and  I  believe  the  Congress  can  close  the  chan- 
nels of  interstate  commerce  against  them  for  its  protection.  The  law 
should  make  its  prohibitions  and  permissions  as  clear  and  definite  as 
possible,  leaving  the  least  possible  room. for  arbitrary  action,  or  allega- 
tion of  such  action,  on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  or  of  divergent  inter- 
pretations by  the  courts.  Among  the  points  to  be  aimed  at  should  be 
the  prohibition  of  unhealthy  competition,  such  as  by  rendering  service 
at  an  actual  loss  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  out  competition,  the  pre- 
vention of  inflation  of  capital,  and  the  prohibition  of  a  corporation's 
making  exclusive  trade  with  itself  a  condition  of  having  any  trade  with 
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itself.  Reasonable  agreements  between,  or  combinations  of,  corpora- 
tions should  be  permitted,  provided  they  are  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  some  appropriate  Government  body. 

The  Congress  has  the  power  to  charter  corporations  to  engage  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  a  general  law  can  be  enacted 
under,  the  provisions  of  which  existing  corporations  could  take  out 
Fcde|"al  charters  and  new  Federal  corporations  could  be  created.  An 
essential  provision  of  such  a  law  should  be  a  method  of  predetermining 
by  some  Federal  board  or  commission  whether  the  applicant  for  a 
Federal  chatter  was  an  association  or  combination  within  the  restric-^ 
tions  of  the.  Federal  law.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  complete 
publicity  in  all  matters  affecting  the  public  and  complete  protection  to 
the  investing  public  and  the  shareholders  in  the  matter  of  issuing  cor- 
porate securities.  If  an  incorporation  law  is  not  deemed  advisable,  a 
license  act  for  big  interstate  corporations  might  be  enacted ;  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  might  be  tried.  The  supervision  established  might 
be  analqgoiis  to  that  now  exercised  over  national  banks.  At  least, 
the  antitrust  act  should  be  supplemented  by  specific  prohibitions  of  the 
methods  which  experience  has  shown  have  been  of  most  service  in  en- 
abling monopolistic  combinations  to  crush  out  competition.  The  real 
owners  of  a  corporation  should  be  compelled  to  do  business  in  their 
own  name.  The  right  to  hold  stock  in  other  corporations  should  here^ 
after  he  denied  to  interstate  corporations,  unless  on  approval  by  the 
Government  officials,  and  a  prerequisite  to  such  approval  should  be 
the  listing  with  the  Government  of  all  owners  and  stockholders,  both 
by  the  corporation  owning  such  stock  and  by  the  corporation  in  which 
such  stock  is  owned. 

To  confer  upon  the  National  Government,  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  I  advocate  in  the  antitrust  law,  power  of  supervision  over 
big  business  concerns  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  would  benefit 
them  as  it  has  benefited  the  national  banks.  In  the  recent  business 
crisis  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  institutions  which  failed  w^re  institu* 
tions  which  were  not  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  National 
Government.  Those  Which  were  under  National  control  stood  the 
test. 

National  control  of  the  kind  above  advocated  would  be  to  the  benefit 
of  every  well-managed  railway.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  public 
there  is  need  for  additional  tracks,  additional  terminals,  and  improve- 
ments in  the  actual  handling  of  the  railroads,  and  all  this  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Ample,  safe,  and  speedy  transportation  facilities  are  even  more 
necessary  than  cheap  transportation.  Therefore,  there  is  need  for  the  in- 
vestment of  money  which  will  provide  for  all  these  things  while  at  the 
same  time  securing  as  far  as  is  possible  better  wages  and  shorter  hours 
for  their  employees.    Therefore,  while  there  must  be  just  and  reason- 
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able  regulation  of  rates,  we  should  be  the  first  to  protest  against  any 
arbitrary  and  unthinking  movement  to  cut  them  down  without  the 
fullest  and  most  careful  consideration  of  all  interests  concerned  and  of 
the  actual  needs  of  the  situation.  Only  a  special  body  of  men  acting 
for  the  National  Government  under  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
Congress  ic  competent  to  pass  judgment  On  such  a  matter. 

Those  who  fear,  from  any  reason,  the  extension  of  Federal  activity 
will  do  well  to  study  the  history  not  only  of  the  national  banking  act 
but  of  the  pure-food  law,  and  notably  the  meat  inspection  law  recently 
enacted.  The  pure- food  law  was  opposed  so  violently  that  its  passage 
was  delayed  for  a  decade;  yet  it  has  worked  unmixed  and  immediate 
good.  The  meat  inspection  law  was  even  more  violently  assailed ;  and 
the  same  men  who  now  denounce  the  attitude  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment in  seeking  to  oversee  and  control  the  workings  of  interstate  com- 
mon carriers  and  business  concerns,  then  asserted  that  we  were  "dis- 
crediting and  ruining  a  great  American  industry."  Two  years  have 
not  elapsed,  and  already  it  has  become  evident  that  the  great  benefit  the 
law  confers  upon  the  public  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  benefit  to  the 
reputable  packing  establishments.  The  latter  are  better  off  under  the 
kiw  than  they  were  without  it.  The  benefit  to  interstate  common  car- 
riers and  business  concerns  from  the  legislation  I  advocate  would  be 
equally  marked. 

Incidentally,  in  the  passage  of  the  pure-food  law  the  action  of  the 
various  State  food  and  dairy  commissioners  showed  in  striking  fashion 
how  much  good  for  the  whole  people  results  from  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  the  Federal  and  State  officials  in  securing  a  given  reform.  It  is 
primarily  to  the  action  of  these  State  conimissioners  that  we  owe  the 
enactment  of  this  law ;  for  they  aroused  the  people,  first  to  demand  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  State  laws  on  the  subject,  and  thep  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal  law,  without  which  the  State  laws  were 
largely  ineffective.  There  must  be  the  closest  cooperation  between  the 
National  and  State  governments  in  administering  these  laws. 

In  my  Message  to  the  Congress  a  year  ago  I  spoke  as  follows  of  the 
currency: 

"I  especially  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  our  currency 
laws.  The  national-bank  act  has  ably  served  a  great  purpose  in  aiding 
the  enormous  business  development  of  the  country,  and  within  ten 
years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  circulation  per  capita  from  $21.41 
to  $33-o8.  For  several  years  evidence  has  been  accumulating  that  addi- 
tional legislation  is  needed.  The  recurrence  of  each  crop  season  em- 
phasizes- the  defects  of  the  present  law§.  There  must  soon  be  a  revi- 
sion of  them,  because  to  leave  them  as  they  are  means  to  incur  liability 
of  business  disaster.  Since  your  body  adjourned  there  has  been  a 
fluctuation  in  the  interest  on  call  money  from  2  per  cent  to  30  per 
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cent,  and  the  fluctuation  was  even  greater  during  the  preceding  six 
months.  The  Secretary  of  the. Treasury  had  to  step  in  and  by  wise 
action  put  a  stop  to  the  most  violent  period  of  oscillation.  Even  worse 
than  such  fluctuation  is  the  advance  in  commercial  rates  and  the  un- 
certainty felt  in  the  sufiiciency  of  credit  even  at  high  rates.  All  com- 
mercial interests  suffer  during  each  crop  period.  Excessive  rates  for 
call  money  in  New  York  attract  money  from  the  interior  banks  into  the 
speculative  field.  This  depletes  the  fund  that  would  otherwise  be  avail- 
able' for  ccMumerdal  uses,  and  commercial  borrowers  are  forced  to  pay 
abnormal  rat^,  so  that  each  fall  a  tax,  in  the  shape  of  increased 
interest  charges,  is  placed  on  the  whole  commerce  of  the  country. 

"The  mere  statement  of  these  facts  shows  that  our  present  system 
is  seriously  defective.  There  is  need  of  a  change.  Unfortunately, 
however,  many  of  the  proposed  changes  must  be  ruled  from  considera- 
tion because  they  are  complicated,  are  not  easy  of  comprehension,  and 
tend  to  disturb  existing  rights  and  interests.  We  must  also  rule  out 
any  plan  which  would  materially  impair  the  value  of  the  United  States 
2  per  cent  bonds  now  pledged  to  secure  circulation,  the  issue  of  which 
was  made  under  conditions  peculiarly  creditable  to  the  Treasury.  I 
do  not  press  any  especial  plan.  Various  plans  have  recently  been  pro- 
posed by  expert  conunittees  of  bankers.  Among  the  plans  which  are 
possibly  feasible  and  which  certainly  should  receive  your  consideration 
is  that  repeatedly  brought  to  your  attention  by  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  essential  features  of  which  have  been  approved  by 
many  prominent  bankers  and  business  men.  According  to  this  plan 
national  banks  should  be  permitted  to  issue  a  specified  proportion  of 
their  capital  in  notes  of  a  given  kind,  the  issue  to  be  taxed  at  so  high 
a  rate  as  to  drive  the  notes  back  when  not  wanted  in  legitimate  trade. 
This  plan  would  not  permit  the  issue  of  currency  to  give  banks  addi- 
tional profits,  but  to  meet  the  emergency  presented  by  times  of  strin- 
gency. 

"I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  right  system.  I  only  advance  it  to 
emphasize  my  belief  that  there  is  need  for  the  adoption  of  some  sys- 
tem which  shall  be  automatic  and  open  to  all  sound  banks,  so  as  to 
avoid  all  possibility  of  discrimination  and  favoritism.  Such  a  plan 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  spasms  of  high  money  and  speculation  which 
now  obtain  in  the  New  York  market ;  for  at  present  there  is  too  much 
currency  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  its  accumulation  at  New 
York  tempts  bankers  to  lend  it  at  low  rates  for  speculative  purposes ; 
whereas  at  other  times  when  the  crops  are  being  moved  there  is  urgent 
need  for  a  large  but  temporary  increase  in  the  currency  supply.  It 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  this  question  concerns  business  men  gen- 
erally quite  as  much  as  bankers;  especially  is  this  true  of  stockmen, 
farmers,  and  business  men  in  the  West;  for  at  present  at  certain  sea- 
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sons  of  the  year  the  difference  in  interest  rates  betweeit  the  East  and 
the  West  is  from  6  to  lo  per  cent,  whereas  in  Canada  the  correspond- 
ing difference  is  but  2  per  cent.  Any  plan  must,  of  ootu'se,  guard  the 
interests  of  western  and  southern  bankers  as  carefully  as  it  guards  the 
interests  of  New  York  or  Chicago  bankers,  and  must  be  drawn  from 
the  standpoints  of  the  farmer  and  the  merchant  no  less  than  from  the 
standpoints  of  the  city  banker  and  the  country  banker." 

I  again  urge  on  the  Congress  the  need  of  immediate  attention  to  this 
matter.  We  need  a  greater  elasticity  in  our  currency;  provided,  of 
course,  that  we  recognize  the  even  greater  need  of  a  safe  and  secure 
currency.  There  must  always  be  the  most  rigid  examination  by  the 
National  authorities.  Provision  should  be  made  for  an  emergency 
currency.  The  emergency  issue  should,  of  course,  be  made  with  an 
effective  guaranty,  and  upon  conditions  carefully  prescribed  by  the 
Government.  Such  emergency  issue  must  be  based  on  adequate  securi- 
ties approved  by  the  Government,  and  must  be  issued  under  a  heavy 
tax.  This  would  permit  currency  being  issued  when  the  demand  for  it 
was  urgent,  while  securing  its  requirement  as  the  demand  fell  off. 
It  is  worth  investigating  to  determine  whether  officers  and  directors 
of  national  banks  should  ever  be  allowed  to  loan  to  themselves.  Trust 
companies  should  be  subject  to  the  same  supervision  as  banks;  legisla- 
tion to  this  effect  should  be  enacted  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Territories. 

Yet  we  must  also  remember  that  even  the  wisest  legislation  on  the 
subject  can  only  accomplish  a  certain  amount.  No  legislation  can  by 
any  possibility  guarantee  the  business  community  against  the  results 
of  speculative  folly  any  more  than  it  can  guarantee  an  individual 
against  the  results  of  his  extravagance.  When  an  individual  mortgages 
his  house  to  buy  an  automobile  he  invites  disaster ;  and  when  wealthy 
men,  or  men  who  pose  as  such,  or  are  unscrupulously  or  foolishly  eager 
to  become  such,  indulge  in  reckless  speculation — especially  if  it  is  ac- 
companied by  dishonesty — ^they  jeopardize  not  only  their  own  future 
but  the  future  of  all  their  innocent  fellow-citizens,  for  the  expose  the 
whole  business  community  to  panic  and  distress. 

The  income  account  of  the  Nation  is  in  a  most  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. For  the  six  fiscal  years  ending  with  the  ist  of  July  last,  the  total 
expenditures  and  revenues  of  the  National  Government,  exclusive  of 
the  postal  revenues  and  expenditures,  were,  in  round  numbers,  reven- 
ues, $3465,000,0000,  and  expenditures,  $3,275,000,000.  The  net  excess 
of  income  over  expenditures,  including  in  the  latter  the  fifty  millions 
expended  for  the  Panama  Canal,  was  one  hundred  and  ninety  million 
dollars  for  the  six  years,  an  average  of  about  thirty-one  millions  a 
year.  This  represents  an  approximation  between  income  and  outgo 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  improve.    The  satisfactory  working  of  the 
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present  tariff  law  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  this  excellent  show- 
ing. Nevertheless,  there  is  an  evident  and  constantly  growing  feeling 
among  our  popple  that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  our  sys- 
tem of  revenue  legislation  must  be  revised. 

This  country  is  definitely  committed  to  the  protective  system  and 
any  effort  to  uptoot  it  could  not  but  cause  widespread  industrial  dis- 
aster. In  other  words,  the  principle  of  the  present  tariff  law  coxfld  not 
with  wisdom  be  changed.  But  in  a  country  of  such  phenomenal  growth 
as  ours  it  is  probably  well  that  every  dozen  years  or  so  the  tariff  laws 
should  be  carefully  scrutinized  so  as  to  see  that  no  excessive  or  im- 
proper benefits  are  conferred  thereby,  that  proper  revenue  is  provided, 
and  thjit  our  foreign  trade  is  encouraged.  There  must  always  be  as  a 
minimum  a  tariff  which  will  not  only  allow  for  the  collection  of  an 
ample  revenue  but  which  will  at  least  make  good  the  difference  in  cost 
of  production  here  and  abroad ;  that  is,  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost 
here  and  abroad,  for  the  well-being  of  the  wage-worker  must  ever  be  a 
cardinal  point  of  American  policy.  The  question  should  be  approached 
purely  trom  a  business  standpoint;  both  the  time  and  the  manner  of 
the  change  being  such  as  to  arouse  the  minimum  of  agitation  and  dis- 
turbance in  the  business  world,  and  to  give  the  least  play  for  selfish 
and  factional  motives.  The  sole  consideration  should  be  to  see  that 
the  sum  total  of  changes  represents  the  public  good.  This  means  that 
the  subject  can  not  with  wisdom  be  dealt  with  in  the  year  preceding  a 
Presidential  election,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  experience  has  con- 
clusively shown  that  at  such  a  time  it  is  impossible  to  get  men  to  treat 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  good.  In  my  judgment  the  wise 
time  to  deal  with  the  matter  is  immediately  after  such  election. 

When  our  tax  laws  are  revised  the  question  of  an  income  tax  and 
an  inheritance  tax  should  receive  the  careful  attention  of  our  legisla- 
tors. In  my  judgment  both  Qi  these  taxes  should  be  part  of  our  sys- 
tem of  Federal  taxation.  I  speak  diffidently  about  the  income  tax  be- 
cause one  scheme  for  an  income  tax  was  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  Sujpreme  Court ;  while  in  addition  it  is  a  difficult  tax  to  administer 
in  its  practical  working,  and  great  care  would  have  to  be  exercised  to 
see  that  it  was  not  evaded  by  the  very  men  whom  it  was  most  desirable 
to  have  taxed,  for  if  so  evaded  it  would,  of  course,  be  worse  than  no 
tax  at  all;  as  the  least  desirable  of  all  taxes  is  the  tax  which  bears 
heavily  upon  the  honest  as  compared  with  the  dishonest  man.  Never- 
theless, a  graduated  income  tax  of  the  proper  type  would.be  a  desirable 
feature  of  Federal  taxation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  may  be  de- 
vised which  the  Supreme  Court  will  declare  constitutional.  The  in- 
heritance tax,  however,  is  both  a  far  better  method  of  taxation,  and 
far  more  important  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  fortunes  of  the  coun- 
try bear  in  proportion  jto  tbdr  increase  in  size  a  corresponding  increase 
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and  burden  of  taxation.  The  Government  has  the  absolute  right  to 
decide  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  a  man  shall  receive  a  bequest  or 
devise  from  another,  and  this  point  in  the  devolution  of  property  is 
especially  appropriate  for  the  imposition  of  a  tax.  Laws  imposing 
such  taxes  have  repeatedly  b^een  placed  upon  the  National  statute  books 
and  as  repeatedly  declared  constitutional  by  the  courts ;  and  these  laws 
contained  the  progressive  principle,  that  is,  after  a  certain  amount  is 
reached  the  bequest  or  gift,  in  life  or  death,  is  increasingly  burdened 
and  the  rate  of  taxation  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  remoteness  of 
blood  of  the  man  receiving  the  bequest.  These  principles  are  recog- 
nized already  in  the  leading  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  In  Great 
Britain  all  the  estates  worth  $5,000  or  less  are  practically  exempt  from 
death  duties,  while  the  increase  is  such  that  when  an  estate  exceeds 
five  millions  of  dollars  in  value  and  passes  to  a  distant  kinsman  or 
stranger  in  blood  the  Government  receives  all  told  an  amount  unival- 
ent to  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  whole  estate.  In  France  so  much  of  an  in- 
heritance as  exceeds  $10,000,000  pays  over  a  fifth  to  the  State  if  it 
passes  to  a  distant  relative.  The  German  law  is  especially  interesting 
tovus  because  it  makes  the  inheritance  tax  an  imperial  measure  while 
srflotting  to  the  individual  States  of  the  Empire  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds and  permitting  them  to  impose  taxes  in  addition  to  those  imposed 
by  the  Imperial  Government.  Small  inheritances  are  exempt,  but  the 
tilx  is  so  sharply  progressive  that  when  the  inheritance  is  still  not  very 
large,  provided  it  is  not  an  agricultural  or  a  forest  land,  it  is  taxed  at 
the  iate  of  25  per  cent  if  it  goes  to  distant  relatives.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  in  the  United  States  the  National  Government  should  not 
impose  inheritance  taxes  in  addition  to  those  imposed  by  the  States, 
and  when  we  last  had  an  inheritance  tax  about  one-half  of  the  States 
levied  such  taxes  concurrently  with  the  National  Government,  making 
a  combined  maximum  rate,  in  some  cases  as  high  as  25  per  cent  The 
French  law  has  one  feature  which  is  to  be  heartily  conmiended.  The 
progressive  principle  is  so  applied  that  each  higher  rate  is  imposed  only 
on  the  excess  above  the  amount  subject  to  the  next  lower  rate;  so  that 
each  increase  of  rate  will  apply  only  to  a  certain  amount  above  a  cer- 
tain maximum.  The  tax  should  if  possible  be  made  to  bear  more 
heavily  upon  those  residing  without  the  country  than  within  it.  A 
heavy  progressive  tax  upon  a  very  large  fortune  is  in  no  way  such  a 
ts^x  upon  thrift  or  industry  as  a  like  would  be  on  a  small  fortune.  No 
advantage  comes  either  to  the  country  as  a  whole  or  to  the  individuals 
inheriting  the  money  by  permitting  tlie  transmission  in  their  entirety 
of  the  enormous  fortunes  which  would  be  affected  by  such  a  tax ;  and 
as  an  incident  to  its  function  of  revenue  raising,  such  a  tax  would  help 
to  preserve  a  measurable  equality  of  opportunity  for  the  people  of  the 
generations  growing  to  manhood,    We  have  not  the  slightest  sym- 
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pathy  with  that  socialistic  idea  which  would  try  to  i>ut  laziness,  thrift* 
lessness  and  inefficiency  on  a  par  with  industry,  thrift  and  efficiency; 
which  would  strive  to  break  up  not  merely  private  property,  hut  what 
is  far  more  important,  the  home,  the  chief  prop  upon  which  our  whole 
civilization  stands.  Such  a  theory,  if  ever  adopted,  would  mean  the 
ruin  of  the  entire  country — sl  ruin  which  would  bear  heaviest  upon  the 
weakest,  upon  those  least  able  to  shift  for  themselves.  But  proposals 
for  legislation  such  as  this  herein  advocated  are  directly  opposed  to 
this  class  of  socialistic  theories.  Our  aim  is  to  recognize  what  Lincoln 
pointed  out:  The  fact  that  there  are  some  respects  in  which  men  are 
obviously  not  equal ;  but  also  to  insist  that  there  should  be  an  equality 
of  self-respect  and  of  mutual  respect,  an  equality  of  rights  before  the 
law,  and  at  least  an  approximate  equality  in  the  conditions  under  which 
eadi  man  obtains  the  diance  to  show  the  stuff  tfiat  is  in  him  when  com- 
pared to  his  fellows. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  loud  complaintHhat  the  law  could  not  be 
invoked  against  wealthy  offenders.  There  is  no  such  complaint  now. 
The  course  of  the  Department  of  Justice  during  the  last  few  years  has 
been  such  as  to  make  it  evident  that  no  man  stands  above  the  law,  that 
no  corporation  is  so  wealthy  that  it  can  not  be  held  to  account  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  been  as  prompt  to  proceed  against  the 
wealthiest  malefactor  whose  crime  was  one  of  greed  and  cunning  as 
to  proceed  against  the  agitator,  who  incites  to  brutal  violence.  Every- 
thing that  can  be  done  under  the  existing  law,  and  with  the  existing 
state  of  public  opinion,  which  so  profoundly  influences  botii  the  courts 
and  juries,  has  been  done.  But  the  laws  themselves  need  strengthen- 
ing in  more  than  one  important  point;  they  should  be  made  more 
definite,  so  that  no  honest  man  can  be  led  unwittingly  to  break  them, 
and  so  that  the  real  wrongdoer  can  be  readily  punished. 

Moreover,  there  must  be  the  public  opinion  back  o!  the  laws  or  the 
laws  themselves  will  be  of  no  avail.  At  present,  while  the  average 
juryman  undoubtedly  wishes  to  see  trusts  broken  up,  and  is  quite  ready 
to  fine  the  corporation  itself,  he  is  very  reluctant. to  find  the  facts 
proven  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  when  it  comes  to  sending  to  jail  a 
member  of  the  business  community  for  indulging  in  practices  which 
are  profoundly  unhealthy,  but  which,  unfortunately,  the  business  com- 
mtmity  has  grown  to  recognize  as  well-nigh  normal.  Both  the  present 
condition  of  the  law  and  the  present  temper  of  juries  render  it  a  task 
of  extreme  difficulty  to  get  at  the  real  wrongdoer  in  any  such  case, 
especially  by  imprisonment.  Yet  it  is  from  evtry  standpoint  far 
preferable  to  punish  the  prime  offender  by  imprisonment  rather  than  to 
fine  the  corporation,  with  the  attendant  damage  to  stockholders. 

The  two  great  evils  in  the  execution  of  our  criminal  laws  td-day  are 
sentimentality  and  technicality.    For  the  latter  the  rethedy  must  com« 
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from  the  hands  of,  the  legislatures,  the  courts,  and  the  lawyers.  The 
other  must  depend  for  its  cure  upon  the  gradual  growth  of  a  sound 
public  opinion  whiqh  shall  insist  that  regard  for  the  law  and  the  de- 
mands of  reason  shall  control  all  other  influences  and  emotions  in  the 
jury  box.  Both  of  these  evils  must  be  removed  or  public  discontent 
with  the  criminal  law  will  continue. 

Instances  of  abuse  in  the  granting  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes 
continue  to  occur,  and  the  resentment  in  the  minds  of  those  who  feel 
that  their  rights  are  being  invaded  and  their  liberty  of  action  and  of 
speech  unwarrantably  restrained  continues  likewise  to  grow.  Much 
of  t^e  attack  on  the  use  of  the  process  of  injunction  is  wholly  without 
warrant ;  but  I  am  constrained  to  express  the  belief  that  for  some  of  it 
there  is  warrant.  This  question  is  becoming  more  and  more  one  of 
prime  importance,  and  unless  the  courts  will  themselves  deal  with  it 
in  effective  manner,  it  is  certain  ultimately  to  demand  some  form  of 
legislative  action.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  for  our  social  welfare 
if  we  should  permit  many  honest  and  law-abiding  citizens  to  feel  that 
they  had  just  cause  for  regarding  our  courts  with  hostility.  I  earn- 
estly commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  this  matter,  so  that 
some  way  may  be  devised  which  will  limit  the  abuse  of  injunctions  and 
protect  those  rights  which  from  time  to  time  it  unwarrantably  invades. 
Moreover,  discontent  is  often  expressed  with  the  use  of  the  process  of 
injunction  by  the  courts,  not  only  in  labor  disputes,  but  where  State 
laws  are  concerned.  I  refrain  from  discussion  of  this  question  as  I 
am  informed  that  it  will  soon  receive  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Federal  courts  must  of  course  decide  ultimately  what  are  the 
respective  spheres  of  State  and  Nation  in  connection  with  any  law. 
State  or  National,  and  they  must  decide  definitely  and  finally  in  itiatters 
affecting  individual  citizens,  not  only  as  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
labor  but  as  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  capital ;  and  the  National  Gov- 
ernment must  always  see  that  the  decision  of  the  court  is  put  into 
effect.  The  process  of  injunction  is  an  essential  adjunct  of  the  court's 
doing  its  work  well ;  a^id  as  preventive  measures  are  always  better  than 
remedial,  the  wise  use  of  this  process  is  from  every  standpoint  com- 
mendable. But  where  it  is  recklessly  or  unnecessarily  used,  the  abuse 
should  be  censured,  above  all  by  the  very  men  who  are  properly  anx- 
ious to  prevent  any  effort  to  shear  the  courts  of  this  necessary  power. 
The  court's  decision  must  be  iinal ;  the  protest  is  only  against  the  con- 
duct of  individual  juudges  in  needlessly  anticipating  such  final  decision, 
or  in  the  tyrannical  use  of  what  is  nominally  a  temporary  injunction  to 
accomplish  what  is  in  fact  a  permanent  decision. 

The  loss  of  life  and  limb  from  railroad  accidents  in  this  country  has 
become  appalling.    It  is  a  subject  of  which  the  National  Government 
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should  take  supervision.  It  might  be  well  to  begin '  by  porviding 
for  a  Federal  inspection  of  interstate  railroads  somewhat  along 
the  lines  of  Federal  inspection  of  steamboats,  although  not  going  so 
far;  perhaps  at  first  all  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  l^ave  would  be 
some  officer  whose  duty  would  be  to  investigate  all  accidtnts  on  inter- 
state railroads  and  report  in  detail  the  causes  thereof.  Such  an  office^ 
should  make  it  his  business  to  get  into  close  touch  with  railroad  operat- 
ing men  so  as  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  side  of  the 
question,  the  idea  beine  to  work  along  the  lines  of  the  present  steam* 
boat  inspection  law. 

The  National  Gforernment  should  be  a  model  employer.  It  should 
demand  the  highest  quality  of  service  from  each  of  its  employees  and  it 
should  care  for  all  of  them  properly  in  return.  Congress  should  adopt 
legislation  providing  limited  but  definite  compensation  for  accidents  to 
all  workmen  within  the  scope  of  the  Federal  power,  including  em- 
ployees of  navy  yards  and  arsenals.  In  other  words,  a  model  employ- 
ers' liability  act,  far-reaching  and  thoroughgoing,  should  be  enacted 
which  should  apply  to  all  positions,  public  and  private,  over  which  the 
National  Government  has  jurisdiction.  The  number  of  accidents  to 
wage-workers,  including  those  that  are  preventable  and  those  that  are 
not,  has  become  appalling  in  the  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  trans- 
portation operations  of  the  day.  It  works  grim  hardship  to  the  ordin- 
ary wage-worker  and  his  family  to  have  the  effect  of  such  an  accident 
fall  solely  upon  him ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  whole  classes  of 
attorneys  who  exist  only  by  inciting  men  who  may  or  may  not  have 
been  wronged  to  undertake  suits  for  negligence.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
a  suit  for  negligence  is  generally  an  inadequate  remedy  for  the  person 
injured,  while  it  often  causes  altogether  disproportionate  annoyance  to 
the  employer.  The  law  should  be  made  such  that  the  payment  for 
accidents  by  the  employer  would  be  automatic  instead  of  being  a  mat- 
ter for  lawsuits.  Workmen  should  receive  certain  and  definite  com- 
pensation .for  all  accidents  in  industry  irrespective  of  negligence.  The 
employer  is  the  agent  of  the  public  and  on  his  own  responsibility  and 
for  his  own  profit  he  serves  the  public.  When  he  starts  in  motion 
agencies  which  create  risks  for  other's;  he  should  take  all  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  risks  involved ;  and  the  risk  he  thus  at  the  moment 
assumes  will  ultimately  be  assumed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  the  general 
public*  Only  in  this  way  can  the  shock  of  the  accident  be  diffused, 
inst^d  of  falling  upon  the  man  or  woman  least  able  to  bear  it,  as  is 
now  the  case.  The  community  at  large  should  share  the  burdens  as 
well  as  the  benefits  of  industry.  By  the  proposed  law,  employers 
would  gsun  a  desirable  certainty  of  obligation  and  get  rid  of  litigation 
to  determine  it,  while  the  workman  and  his  fjunily  would  be  relieved 
from  9  crushing  Jpad.    With  such  a  policy  would  oome  increased  care, 
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and  accidents  would  be  reduced  in  number.  The  National  laws  pro- 
viding for  employers'  liability  on  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce and  for  safety  appliances,  as  well  as  for  diminishing  the  hours 
any  employee  of  a  railroad  should  be  permitted  to  work,  should  all  be 
strengthened  wherever  in  actual  practice  they  have  shown  weakness; 
they  should  be  kept  on  the  statute  books  in  thoroughgoing  form. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  employers'  liability  act  passed  by  the 
preceding  Congress  has  been  carried  before  the  courts.  In  two  juris- 
dictions the  law  has  been  declared  unconstitutional,  and  in  three  juris- 
dictions its  constitutionality  has  been  affirmed.  The  question  has  been 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  case  has  been  heard  by  that  tribunal, 
and  a  decision  is  expected  at  an  early  <)ate.  -In  the  event  that  the! 
court  should  affirm  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  I  urge  further  l^s- 
lation  along  the  lines  advocated  in  my  Message  to  the  preceding  Con- 
gress. The  practice  of  putting  the  entire  burden  of  loss  to  life  or  limb 
upon  the  victim  or  the  victim's  family  is  a  form  of  sodal  injustice  in 
which  the  United  States  stands  in  unenviable  prominence.  In  both 
our  Federal  and  State  legislation  we  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
scarcely  gone  farther  than  the  repeal  of  the  fellow-servant  principle  of 
the  old  law  of  liability,  and  in  some  of  our  States  even  this  slight  modi- 
fication of  a  completely  outgrown  principle  has  not  yet  been  secured. 
The  legislation  of  the  rest  of  the  industrial  world  stands  out  in  striking 
contrast  to  our  backwardness  in  this  respect.  Since  1895  pnictically 
every  country  of  Europe,  together  with  Great  Britain,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  enacted 
legislation  embodying  in  one  form  or  another  the  complete  recognition 
of  the  principle  which  places  upon  the  employer  the  entire  trade  risk  in 
the  various  lines  of  industry.  I  urge  upon  the  Congress  the  enactment 
of  a  law  which  will  at  the  same  time  bring  Federal  legislation  up  to 
the  standard  already  established  by  all  the  European  countries,  and 
which  will  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the  various  States  to  perfect  their  leg- 
islation in  this  regard. 

The  Congress  should  consider  the  extension  of  the  eight-hour  law. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  present  law  has  recently  been  called  into 
question,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  existing  legisla- 
tion is  unquestionably  within  the  powers  of  the  Congress.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  eight-hour  day  should  as  rapidly  and  as  far  as  practicable 
be  extended  to  the  entire  work  carried  on  by  the  Government;  and 
the  present  law  should  be  amended  to  embrace  contracts  on  those 
public  works  which  the  present  wording  of  the  act  has  been  construed 
to  exclude.  The  general  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  should  be 
the  goal  toward  which  we  should  steadily  tend,  and  the  Government 
should  set  the  example  in  this  respect. 
.    Strikes  and  lockouts,  with  their  attendant  loss  and  suffering,  con- 
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tinue  to  increase.  For  the  five  years  ending  December  31,  1905,  the 
number  of  strikes  was  greater  than  those  in  any  previous  ten  years  and 
was  double  the  number  in  the  preceding  five  years.  These  figures 
indicate  the  increasing  need  of  providing  some  machinery  to  deal  with 
this  class  of  disturbance  in  the  interest  alike  of  the  employer,  the  em- 
ployee, and  the  general  public.  I  renew  my  previous  recommendation 
that  the  Congress  favorably  consider  the  matter  of  creating  the  ma- 
chinery for  compulsory  investigation  of  such  industrial  controversies 
as  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  and  of  sufficient  concern  to  the  people 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  to  warrant  the  Federal  Government  in  taking 
action. 

The  need  for  some  provision  fo  rsuch  investigation  was  forcibly  illus* 
trated  during  the  past  summer.  A  strike  of  telegraph  operators  seri- 
ously interfered  with  telegraphic  conmiunication,  causing  great  dam- 
age to  business  interests  and  serious  inconvenience  to  the  general 
public.  Appeals  were  made  to  me  from  many  parts  of  the  country, 
from  city  councils,  from  boards  of  trade,  from  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  from  labor  organizations,  urging  that  steps  be  taken  to  terminate 
the  strike.  Everything  that  could  with  any  propriety  be  done  by  a 
representative  of  the  Government  was  done,  without  avail,  and  for 
weeks  the  public  stood  by  and  suffered  without  recourse  of  any  kind. 
Had  the  machinery  existed  and  had  there  been  authority  for  com- 
pulsory investigation  of  the  dispute,  the  public  would  have  been  placed 
in  possession  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  and  public  opinion  would 
probably  have  brought  about  a  prompt  adjustment. 

Each  successive  step  creating  machinery  for  the  adjustment  of  labor 
'  difficulties  must  be  taken  with  caution^  but  we  should  endeavor  to 
make  progress  in  this  direction. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  1898  creating  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state G)mmerce  Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  a  board 
of  mediation  in  controversies  between  interstate  railroads  and  their 
employees  has,  for  the  first  time,  been  subjected  to  serious  tests  within 
the  past  year,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  experiment  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated. The  creation  of  a  board  for  compulsory  investigation  in  cases 
where  mediation  fails  and  arbitration  is  rejected  is  the  next  logical 
step  in  a  progressive  program. 

It  is  certain  that  for  some  time  to  come  there  will  be  a  constant  in- 
crease absolutely,  and  perhaps  relatively,  of  those  among  our  citizens 
who  dwell  in  cities  or  towns  of  some  size  and  who  work  ior  wages. 
This,  means  that  there  will  be  an  ever-increasing  need  to  consider  the 
problems  inseparable  from  a  great  industrial  civilization.  Where  an 
immense  and  complex  business,  especially  in  those  branches  relating  to 
manufacture  and  transportation,  is  transacted  by  a  large  number  of 
capitalists  who  employ  a  very  much  larger  number  of  wage-earners, 
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the  former  tend  more  and  more  to  combine  into  corporations  and  the 
latter  into  unions.  The  relations  of  the  capitalist  and  wage-worker 
to  one  another,  and  of  each  to  the  general  public,  are  not  always  easy 
to  adjust ;  and  to  put  them  and  keep  them  on  a  satisfactory  basis  is  one 
of  the  mOst  important  and  one  of  the  most  delicate  tasks  before  our 
whole  civilization.  Much  of  the  work  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end  must  be  done  by  the  individuals  concerned  themselves,  whether 
singly  or  in  combination ;  and  the  one  fundamental  fact  that  must  never 
be  lost  track  of  is  that  the  character  of  the  average  man,  whether  he 
be  a  man  of  means  or  a  man  who  works  with  his  hands,  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  solving  the  problem  aright.  But  it  is  almost 
equally  important  to  remember  that  without  good  laws  it  is  also  im- 
possible to  reach  the  proper  solution.  It  is  idle  to  hold  that  without 
good  laws  evils  such  as  child  labor,  as  the  over-working  of  women,  as 
the  failure  to  protect  employees  from  loss  of  life  or  limb,  can  be  effec- 
tively reached,  any  more  than  the  evils  of  rebates  and  stock-watering 
can  be  reached  without  good  laws.  To  fail  to  stop  these  practices  by 
legislation  means  to  force  honest  men  into  them,  because  otherwise  the 
dishonest  who  surely  will  take  advantage  of  them  will  have  ever5rthing 
their  own  way.  If  the  States  will  correct  these  evils,  well  and  good ; 
but  the  Nation  must  stand  ready  to  aid  them. 

No  question  growing  out  of  our  rapid  and  complex  industrial  devel- 
opment is  more  important  than  that  of  the  employment  of  women  and 
children.  The  presence  of  women  in  industry  reacts  with  extreme 
directness  upon  the  character  of  the  home  and  upon  family  life,  and 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  employment  of  children  bear  a  vital 
relation  to  our  future  citizenship.  Our  legislation  in  those  areas  under 
the  control  of  the  Congress  is  very  much  behind  the  legislation  of  our 
more  progressive  States.  A  thorough  and  comprehensive  measure 
should  be  adopted  at  this  session  of  the  Congress  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Territories.  The  investigation  into  the  condition  of  women  and  chil- 
dren wage-earners  recently  authorized  and  directed  by  the  Congress  is 
now  being  carried  on  in  the  various  States,  and  I  recommend  that  the 
appropriation  made  last  year  for  beginning  this  work  be  renewed,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  the  thorough  and  comprehensive  investigation 
which  the  subject  demands.  The  National  Government  has  as  an 
ultimate  resort  for  control  of  child  labor  the  use  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  to  prevent  the  products  of  child  labor  from  entering  into 
interstate  commerce.  But  before  using  this  it  ought  certainly  to  enact 
model  laws  on  the  subject  for  the  Territories  under  its  own  immediate 
control. 

There  is  one  fundamental  proposition  which  can  be  laid  down  as 
regards  all  these  matters,  namely:  While  honesty  by  itself  will  not 
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solve  the  problem,  yet  the  insistence  upon  honesty^--not  merely  tech- 
nical honesty,  but  honesty  in  purpose  and  spirit — is  an  essential  element 
in  arriving  at  a  right  conclusion.  Vice  in  its  cruder  and  more  archaic 
forms  shocks  everybody;  but  there  is  very  urgent  need  that  public 
opinion  should  be  just  as  severe  in  condemnation  of  the  vice  which 
hides  itself  behind  class  or  professional  loyalty,  or  which  denies  that  it 
is  vice  if  it  can  escape  conviction  in  the  courts.  The  public  and  the 
representatives  of  the  public,  the  high  officials,  whether  on  the  bench 
or  in  executive  or  legislative  positions,  need  to  remember  that  often  the 
most  dangerous  criminals^  so  far  as  the  life  of  the  Nation  is  concerned, 
are  not  those  who  commit  the  crimes  known  to  and  condemned  by  the 
popular  conscience  for  centuries,  but  those  who  commit  crimes  only 
rendered  possible  by  the  complex  conditions  of  our  modern  industrial 
life.  It  makes  not  a  particle  of  difference  whether  these  crimes  are 
committed  by  a  capitalist  or  by  a  laborer,  by  a  leading  banker  or  manu- 
facturer or  railroad  man,  or  by  a  leading  representative  of  a  labor 
union.  Swindling  in  stocks,  corrupting  legislatures,  making  fortunes 
by  the  inflation  of  securities,  by  wrecking  railroads,  by  destroying  com- 
petitors through  rebates — these  forms  of  wrongdoing  in  the  capitalist, 
are  far  more  infamous  than  any  ordinary  form  of  embezzlement  or 
forgery;  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  secure  the  punish- 
ment of  the  man  most  guilty  of  them,  most  responsible  for  them.  The 
business  man  who  condones  such  conduct  stands  on  a  level  with  the 
labor  man  who  deliberately  supports  a  corrupt  demagogue  and  agitator, 
whether  head  of  a  union  or  head  of  some  municipality,  because  he  is 
said  to  have  "stood  by  the  union."  The  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity, the  educators,  or  clergymen,  who  condone  and  encourage  the 
first  kind  of  wrongdoing,  are  no  more  dangerous  to  the  community, 
but  are  morally  even  worse,  than  the  labor  men  who  are  guilty  of  the 
second  type  of  wrongdoing,  because  less  is  to  be  pardoned  those  who 
have.no  such  excuse  as  is  furnished  either  by  ignorance  or  by  dire 
need. 

When  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  founded  there  was  much 
sneering  as  to  its  usefulness.  No  Department  of  the  Government, 
however,  has  more  emphatically  vindicated  its  usefulness,  and  none 
save  the  Post-Office  Department  comes  so  continually  and  intimately 
into  touch  with  the  people.  The  two  citizens  whose  welfare  is  in  the 
aggregate  most  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  and  therefore  to 
the  welfare  of  all  other  citizens,  are  the  wage-worker  who  does  manual 
labor  and  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  farmer.  There  are,  of  course,  kinds 
of  labor,  where  the  work  must  be  purely  mental,  and  there  are  other 
kinds  of  labor  where,  under  existing  conditions,  very  little  demand  in- 
deed IS  made  upon  the  mind,  though  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  pro- 
portion of  men  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work  is  diminishing.    But  in 
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any  community  with  the  solid^  healthy  qualities  which  make  up  a  really 
great  nation  the  bulk  of  the  people  should  do  work  which  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  both  body  and  mind.  •  Progress  can  not  permanwitly  exist 
in  the  abandonment  of  physical  labor,  but  in  the  development  of 
physical  labor,  so  that  it  shall  represent  more  and  more  the  work  of 
the  trained  mind  in  the  trained  body.  Our  school  system  is  gravely 
defective  in  so  far  as  it  puts  a  premium  upon  mere  literary  training 
and  tends  therefore  to  train  the  boy  away  from  the  farm  and  the  work- 
shop. Nothing  is  more  needed  than  the  best  type  of  industrial  school, 
the  school  for  mechanical  industries  in  the  city,  the  school  for  prac- 
tically teaching  agriculture  in  the  country.  The  calling  of  the  skilled 
tiller  of  the  soil,  the  calling  of  the  skilled  mechanic,  should  alike  be 
recognized  as  professions,  just  as  emphatically  as  the  callings  of  law- 
yer, doctor,  merchant,  or  clerk.  The  schools  recognize  this  fact  and 
it  should  equally  be  recognized  in  popular  opinion.  The  young  man 
who  has  the  farsightedness  and  courage  to  recognize  it  and  to  get  over 
the  idea  that  it  makes  a  difference  whether  what  he  earns  is  called 
salary  or  wages,  and  who  refuses  to  enter  the  crowded  field  of  the  so- 
called  professions,  and  takes  to  constructive  industry  instead,  is  reason- 
ably sure  of  an  ample  reward  in  earnings,  in  health,  in  opportunity  to 
marry  early,  and  to  establish  a  home  with  a  fair  amount  of  treedom 
from  worry.  It  should  be  one  of  our  prime  objects  to  put  both  the 
farmer  and  the  mechanic  on  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency  and  reward, 
so  as  to  increase  their  effectiveness  in  the  economic  world,  and  there- 
fore the  dignity,  the  remuneration,  and  the  power  of  their  positions  in 
the  social  world. 

No  growth  of  cities,  no  growth  of  wealth,  can  make  up  for  any  loss 
in  either  the  number  or  the  character  of  the  farming  population.  We 
of  the  United  States  should  realize  this  above  almost  all  other  peoples. 
We  began  our  existence  as  a  nation  of  farmers,  and  in  every  great 
crisis  of  the  past  a  peculiar  dependence  has  had  to  be  placed  upon  the 
farming  population;  and  this  dependence  has  hitherto  been  justified. 
But  it  can  not  be  justified  in  the  future  if  agriculture  is  permitted  to 
sink  in  the  scale  as  compared  with  other  employments.  We  can  not 
afford  to  lose  that  preeminently  typical  American,  the  farmer  who  owns 
his  own  medium-sized  farm.  To  have  his  place  taken  by  either  a  d^ss 
of  small  peasant  proprietors,  or  by  a  class  of  great  landlords  with 
tenant-farmed  estates  would  be  a  veritable  calamity.  The  growth  of 
our  cities  is  a  good  thing  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  mean  a 
growth  at  the  expense  of  the  country  farmer.  We  must  welcome  the 
rise  of  physical  sciences  in  their  application  to  agricultural  practices, 
and  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  render  country  conditions  more  easy  and 
pleasant.  There  are  forces  which  now  tend  to  bring  about  both  these 
results,  but  they  are^  as  yet,  in  their  infancy.    The  National  Govern- 
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mcnt  through  the  Dq>artinent  of  Agrieulture  should  do  all  it  can  by 
joining  with  the  State  governments  and  with  independent  associations 
of  fanners  to  encourage  the  growth  in  the  open  farming  country  of 
such  institutional  and  social  movements  as  will  meet  the  demand  of  the 
best  type  of  farmers,  both  for  the  improvement  of  their  farms  and  for 
the  betterment  of  the  life  itself.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
in  many  places,  perhaps  especially  in  certain  districts  of  the  South,  ac- 
complished an  extraordinary  amount  by  cooperating  with  and  teaching 
the  farmers  through  their  associations,  on  their  own  soil,  how  to  in- 
crease their  income  by  managing  their  farms  better  than  they  were 
hitherto  managed.  The  farmer  must  not  lose  his  independence,  his 
initiative,  his  rugged  self-reliance,  yet  he  must  learn  to  work  in  the 
heartiest  cooperatioQ  with  his  fellows,  exactly  as  the  business  man  has 
learned  to  work;  and  he  mu^t  prepare  to  use  to  constantly  better  ad- 
vantage the  knowledge  that,  can  be  obtained  from  agricultural  colleges, 
while  he  must  insist  upon  a  practical  curriculum  in  the  schools  in 
which  his  children  are*  taught.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  both  deal  with  the  funda- 
mental needs  of  our  people  in  the  production  of  raw  material  and  its 
manufacture  and  distribution,  and,  therefore,  with  the  welfare  of  those 
who  produce  it  in  the  raw  state,  and  of  those  who  manufacture  and 
distribute  it.  The  Department  of  G>mmerce  and  Labor  has  but  re- 
cently been  fotmded  but  has  already  justified  its  existence;  while  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  yields  to  no  other  in  the  Government  in 
the  practical  benefits  which  it  produces  in  proportion  to  the  public 
money  expended.  It  must  continue  in  the  future  to  deal  with  growing 
crops  as  it  has  dealt  in  the  past,  but  it  mnst  still  further  extend  its 
field  of  usefulness  hereafter  by  dealing  with  live  men,  through  a  far- 
reaching  study  and  treatment  of  the  problems  of  farm  life  alike  from 
the  industrial  and  economic  and  social  standpoint.  Farmers  must  co- 
operate with  one  another  and  with  the  Government,  and  the  Govern- 
ment can  best  give  its  aid  through  associations  of  farmers,  so  as  to 
deliver  to  the  farmer  the  large  body  of  agricultural  knowledge  which 
has  been  accumulated  by  the  National  and  State  governments  and  by 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  schools. 

The  grain  producing  industry  of  the  country,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  United  States,  deserves  special  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  Congress.  Our  grain  is  sold  almost  exclusively  by  grades. 
To  secure  satisfactory  results  in  our  home  markets  and  to  facilitate 
our  trade  abroad,  these  grades  should  approximate  the  highest  degree 
of  uniformity  and  certainty.  The  present  diverse  methods  of  inspec- 
tion and  grading  throughout  the  country  under  different  laws  and 
boards,  result  in  confusion  and  lack  of  uniformity,  destrojring  that 
confidence  which  is  necessary  for  healthful  trade.    Complaints  against 
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the  present  methods  have  continued  for  years  and  they  are  growing  in 
vohime  and  intensity,  not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad.  I  therefore 
suggest  to  the  Congress  the  advisability  of  a  National  system  of  in- 
spection and  grading  of  grain  entering  into  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  as  a  remedy  for  the  present  evils. 

^  The  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  and  their  proper  use  con- 
stitute the  fundamental  |>roblem  which  underlies  almost  every  other 
problem  of  our  National  life.  We  must  maintain  for  our  civilization 
the  adequate  material  basis  without  which  that  civilization  can  not 
exist.  We  must  show  foresight,  we  must  look  ahead.  As  a  nation  we 
not  only  enjoy  a  wonderful  measure  of  present  prosperity  but  if  this 
prosperity  is  used  aright  it  is  an  earnest  of  future  success  such  as  no 
other  nation  will  have.  The  reward  of  foresight  for  this  Nation  is 
great  and  easily  foretold.  But  there  must  be  the  look  ahead,  there 
must  be  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  to  waste,  to  destroy,  our  natu- 
ral resources,  to  skin  and  exhaust  the  land  instead  of  using  it'so  as  to 
increase  its  usefulness,  will  result  in  undermining  in  the  days  of  our 
children  the  very  prosperity  which  we  ought  by  right  to  hand  down  to 
them  amplified  and  developed.  For  the  last  few  years,  through  sev- 
eral agencies,  the  Government  has  been  endeavoring  to  get  our  people 
to  look  ahead  and  to  substitute  a  planned  and  orderly  development  of 
our  resources  in  place  of  a  haphazard  striving  for  immediate  profit 
Our  great  river  systems  should  be  developed  as  National  water  high- 
ways, the  Mississippi,  with  its  tributaries,  standing  first  in  importance, 
and  the  Columbia  second,  although  there  are  many  others  of  import- 
ance on  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  slopes.  The  National 
Government  should  undertake  this  work,  and  I  hope  a  beginning  will 
be  made  in  the  present  Congress ;  and  the  greatest  of  all  our  rivers,  the 
Mississippi,  should  receive  especial  attention.  From  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  there  should  be  a  deep  waterway,  with 
deep  waterways  leading  from  it  to  the  East  and  the  West.  Such  a 
waterway  would  practically  mean  the  extension  of  our  coast  line  into 
the  very  heart  of  our  country.  It  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
our  people.  If  begun  at  once  it  can  be  carried  through  in  time  appre- 
ciably to  relieve  the  congestion  of  our  great  freight-carrying  lines  of 
railroads.  The  work  should  be  systematically  and  continuously  carried 
forward  in  accordance  with  some  well-conceived  plan.  The  main 
streams  should  be  improved  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  before  the 
improvement  of  the  branches  is  attempted;  and  the  work  should  be 
kept  free  from  every  taint  of  recklessness  or  jobbery.  The  inland 
waterways  which  lie  just  back  of  the  whole  eastern  and  southern, 
coasts  should  likewise  be  developed.  Moreover,  the  development  of 
our  waterways  involves  many  odier  important  water  problems,  all  of 
yr^idti  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  same  general  scheme.    The 
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Govermnoit  dams  should  be  used  to  produce  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  horsepower  as  an  incident  to  improving  navigation ;  for  the  annual 
value  of  the  unused  water-power  of  the  United  States  perhaps  exceeds 
the  annual  value  of  the  products  of  all  our  mines.  As  an  incident  to 
creatiiig  the  deep  waterways  down  the  Mississippi,  the  Government 
should  build  along  its  whole  lower  length  leyees  which  taken  together , 
with  the  control  of  the  headwaters,  will  at  once  and  forever  put  a  com- 
plete stop  to  all  threat  of  floods  in  the  immensely  fertile  Delta  rejgion. 
The  territory  lying  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  along  its  lower  course 
will  thereby  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  populous,  as  it 
already  is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  farming  regions  in  all  the  world. 
I  have  appointed  an  Inland  Waterways  Commission  to  study  and  out- 
line a  comprehensive  scheme  of  development  along  all  the  lines  indi- 
cated.   Later  I  shall  lay  its  report  before  the  Gwigress. 

Irrigation  should  be  far  more  extensively  developed  than  at  present, 
not  only  in  the  States  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
but  in  many  others,  as,  for  instance,  in  large  portions  of  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  where  it  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
reclamation  of  swamp  land.  The  Federal  Government  should  seriously 
devote  itself  to  this  task,  realizing  that  utilization  of  waterways  and 
wat^r-power,  forestry,  irrigation,  and  the  reclamation  of  lands  threat- 
ened with  overflow,  are  all  interdependent  parts  of  the  same  problem. 
The  work  of  the  Reclamation  Service  in  developing  the  larger  oppor- 
tunities of  the  western  half  of  our  country  for  irrigation  is  more  im- 
portant than  almost*  any  other  movement.  The  constant  purpose  of  the 
Government  in  connection  with  the  Reclamation  Service  has  been  to 
use  the  water  resources  of  the  public  lands  for  the  ultimate  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number;  in  other  words,  to  put  upon  the  land 
permanent  home-makers,  to  use  and  develop  it  for  themselves  and  for 
theiir  ^ildren  and  children's  children.  There  has  been,  of  course,  oppo- 
sition to  this  work ;  opposition  from  some  interested  men  who  desire  to. 
exhiust  the  land  for  their  own  immediate  profit' without  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  the  next  generation,  and  opposition  from  honest  and  well- 
meantng  men  who  did  not  fully  understand  the  subject  or  who  did  not 
took  f^r  enough  ahead.  This  opposition  is,  I  think,  dying  away,  and 
our  people  are  understanding  that  it  would  b^  utterly  wrong  to  allow 
9  few* individuals  to  exhaust  for  their  own  temporary  personal  profit 
the  resouftes  which  ought  to  be  developed  through  use  so  as  to  be. 
con^rved  for  the  permanent  common  advantage  of  the  people  as  a 
whdle- 

T^  effort  of  the  Government  to  deal  with  the  public  land  has  been 
based  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  Reclamation  Service.  The 
land  law  system  which  was  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  fertile 
and  well-watered  regions  of  the  Middle  West  has  largely  broken  down 
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when  applied  to  the  dryer  regions  of  the  Great  Plains,  the  mountains, 
and  much  of  the  Pacific  slope,  where  a  farm  of  i6o  acres  is  inadequate 
for  self-support.  In  these  regions  the  system  lent  itself  to  fraud,  and 
much  land  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government  without  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  home-maker.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  joined  in  prosecuting  the  offenders  > 
against  the  law;  and  they  have  accomplished  much,  while  where  the 
administration  of  the  law  has-been  defective  it  has  been  changed.  But 
the  laws  themselves  are  defective.  Three  years  ago  a  public  lands 
commission  was  appointed  to  scrutinize  the  law,  and  defects,  and  rec- 
ommend a  remedy.  Their  examination  specifically  showed  the  eidst- 
ence  of  great  fraud  upon  the  public  domain,  and  their  recommendations 
for  changes  in  the  law  were  made  with  the  design  of  conserving  the 
natural  resources  of  every  part  of  the  public  lands  by  putting  it  to  its 
best  use.  Especial  attention  was  called  to  the  prevention  of  settlement 
by  the  passage  of  great  areas  of  public  land  into  the  hands  of  a  few  ^ 
men,  and  to  the  enormous  waste  caused  by  unrestricted  grazing  upon, 
the  open  range.  The  recommendations  of  the  Public  Lands  Commis- 
sion are  sound,  for  they  are  especially  in  the  interest  of  the  actual  home- 
maker;  and  where  the  small  home-maker  can  not  at  present  utilize  the 
land  they  provide  that  the  Government  shall  keep  control  of  it  so  that 
it  may  not  be  monopolized  by  a  few  men.  The  Congress  has  not  yet 
acted  upon  these  recommendations;  but  they  are  so  just  and  proper, 
so  essential  to  our  National  welfare,  that  I  feel  confident,  if  the  Con- 
gress will'  take  time  to  consider  them,  that  they  will  ultimately  be 
adopted. 

Some  such  legislation  as  that  proposed  is  essential  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  great  stretches  of  public  grazing  land  which  are  unfit  for  culti- 
vation under  present  methods  and  are  valuable  only  for  the  forage 
which  they  supply.  These  stretches  amount  in  all  to  some  300,000,000 
acres,  and  are  open  to  the  free  grazing  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and 
goats,  without  restriction.  Such  a  system,  or  lack  of  system, 
means  that  the  range  is  not  so  much  used  as  wasted  by  abuse.  As  the 
West  settles  the  range  becomes  more  and  more  over-grazed.  Much  of 
it  can  not  be  used  to  advantage  unless  it  is  fenced,  for  fencing  is  the 
only  way  by  which  to  keep  in  check  the  owners  of  nomad  flocks  which 
roam  hither  and  thither,  utterly  destroying  the  pastures  and  leaving 
a  waste  behind  so  that  their  presence  is  incompatible  with  the  presence 
of  home-makers.  The  existing  fences  are  all  illegal.  Some  of  them 
represent  the  improper  exclusion  of  actual  settlers,  actual  home-makers^ 
from  territory  which  is  usurped  by  great  cattle. companies.  Some  of 
tiiem  represent  what  is  in  itself  a  proper  effort  to  use  the  range  for 
those  upon  the  land,  and  to  prevent  its  use  by  nomadic  outsiders.  All 
fhf39  fCfiees,  those  that  are  hurtful  and  fhose  that  are  |>eoefidaL  arf 
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alike  iU^jal  and  mti$t  come  down.    But  it  is  an  outrage  that  the  law 
should  necessitate  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Administration.    The 
unlawful  fencing  of  public  lands  for  private  grazing  must  be  stopped, 
but  the  necessity  which  occasioned  it  must  be  provided  for.    The  Fed- 
eral Government  should  have  control  of  the  range,  whether  by  permit 
or  lease,  as  local  necessities  may  determine.    Such  control  could  secure 
the  great  benefit  of  legitimate  fencing,  whil^  at  the  same  time  securing 
and  promoting  the  settlement  of  the  country.    In  some  places  it  may 
be  that  the  tracts  of  range  adjacent  to  the  homesteads  of  actual  settlers 
should  be  allotted  to  them  severally  or  in  common  for  the  summer 
grazing  of  their  stock.    Elsewhere  it  may  be  that  a  lease  system  would 
serve  the  purpose ;  the. leases  to  be  temporary  and  subject  to  the  rights 
of  settlement,  and  the  amount  charged  being  large  enough  merely  to 
permit  of  the  eflSknent  and  beneficial  control  of  the  range  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  payment  to  the  county  of  the  equivalent  of  what  it 
would  otherwise  receive  in  taxes.    The  destruction  of  the  public  range 
will  continue  until  some  such  laws  as  these  are  enacted.    Fully  to  pre- 
vent the  fraud  in  the  public  lands  which,  through  the  joint  action  of  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  we  have  beeii  en- 
deavoring to  prevent,  there  must  be  further  l^slation,  and  especially 
a  sufficient  appropriation  to  permit  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
examine  certain  classes  of  entries  on  the  ground  before  they  pass  into 
private  ownership.    The  Government  should  part  with  its  title  only  to 
the  actual  home-maker,  not  to  the  profit-maker  who  does  not  care  to 
make  a  home..    Our  prime  object  is  to  secure  the  rights  and  guard  the 
interests  of  the  small  ranchman,  the  man  who  plows  and  pitches 
hay  for  himself.    It  is  this  small  ranchman,  this  actual  settler  and  home- 
maker,  who  in  the  long  run  is  most  hurt  by  permitting  thefts  of  the 
public  land  in  whatever  form« 

Optimism  is  a  good  characteristic,  but  if  carried  to  an  excess  it 
becomes  foolishness.  We  are  prone  to  speak  of  the  resources  of  this 
country  as  inexhaustible;  this  is  not  so.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country,  the  coal,  iron,  oil,  gas,  and  the  like,  does  not  reproduce  itself, 
and  therefore  is  certain  to  be  exhausted  ultimately;  and  wastefulness 
in  dealing  with  it  to-day  means  that  our  descendants  will  feel  the' ex- 
haustion a  generation  or  two  before  they  otherwise  would.  But  there 
are  certain  other  forms  of  waste  which  could  be  entirely  stopped — ^the 
waste  of  soil  by  washing,  for  instance,  which  is  among  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  wastes  now  in  progress  in  the  United  States,  is  easily 
preventable,  so  that  this. present  enormous  loss  of  fertility  is  entirely 
unnecessary.  The  preservation  or  replacement  of  the  forests  is  one  of' 
the  most  important  means  of  preventing  this  loss.  We  have  made  a 
beginning  in  forest  preservation,  but  it  is  only  a  beginning.  At  present 
Ipmbering  is  the  fourth  ^[reatest  industry  in  th^  United  3^tes;  and 
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yet,  so  rapid  has  been  the  rate  of  exhaustion  of  timber  in  the  United 
States  in  the  past,  and  so  rapidly  is  the  remainder  being  exhausted^ 
that  the  country  is  unquestionably  on  the  verge  of  a  timber  faming 
which  will  be  felt  in  every  household  in  the  land.    There  has  alreac^^ 
been  a  rise  in  the  price  of  lumber,  but  there  is  certain  to  be  a  more 
rapid  and  heavier  rise  in  the  future.    The  present  annual  consump-. 
tion  of  lumber  is  certainly  .three  times  as  great  as  the  annual  growth ;  j 
and  if  the  consumption  and  growth  continue  unchanged,  practically  a^l 
our  lumber  will  be  exhausted  in  another  generation,  while  long  befoffe 
the  limit  to  complete  exhaustion  is  reached  the  growing  scarcity  will 
make  itself  felt  in  many  blighting  ways  upon  our  National  welfare: 
About  20  per  cent  of  our  forested  territory  is  now  reserved  in  Na- 
tional forests ;  but  these  do  not  include  the  most  valuable  timber  lands, 
and  in  any  event  the  proportion  is  too  small  to  expect  that  the  reserves 
can  accomplish  more  than  a  mitigation  of  the  trouble  which  is  ahead 
for  the  nation.     Far  more  drastic  action  is  needed.     Forests  can  b^ 
lumbered  so  as  to  give  to  the  public  the  full  use  of  their  mercahtite 
timber  without  the  slightest  detriment  to'  the  forest,  any  more  than  ¥fii 
is  a  detriment  to  a  farm  to  furnish  a  harvest ;  so  that  there  is  no  paralKl 
between  forests  and  mines,  which  can  only  be  completely  used  by  ex- 
haustion.   But  forests,  if  used  as  all  our  forests  have  been  used  in  the 
past  and  as  most  of  them  are  still  used,  will  be  either  wholly  destroyed, 
or  so  damaged  that  many  decades  have  to  pass  before  effective  use  can 
be  made  of  them  again.     All  these  facts  are  so  obvious  that. it  is 
extraordinary  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  repeat  them.    Every  busi- 
ness man  in  the  land,  every  writer  in  the  newspapers,  every  man  or 
woman  of  an  ordinary  school  e^ducation,  ought  to  be  able  to  se^  that 
immense  quantities  of  timber  are  used  in  the  country,  that  the  forests 
which  supply  this  timber  are  rapidly  being  exhausted,  and  that,  if  no 
change  takes  place,  exhaustion  will  come  comparatively  soon,  and  thaT 
the  effects  of  it  will  be  felt  severely  in  the  every-day  life  of  our  peopl^. 
Surely,  when  these  facts  are  so  obvious,  there  should  be  no  delay  Hn^. 
taking  preventive  measures.    Yet  we  seem  as  a  nation  to  be  willinjjf' 
to  proceed  in  this  matter  with  happy-go-lucky  indifference  even  to  fh^ 
immediate  future.    It  is  this  attitude  which  permits  the  self-interest  of 
a  very  few  persons  to  weigh  for  more  than  the  ultimate  interest  of  all 
our  people.    There  are  persons  who  find  it  to  their  immense  pecuniary  * 
benefit  to  destroy  the  forests  by  lumbering.    They  are  to  be  blamed 
for  thus  sacrificing  the  future  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  to  their  own.- 
self-interest  of  the  moment ;  but  heavier  blame  attaches  to  the  peopl^ 
at  large  for  permitting  such  actidn,  whether  in  the  White  Mountains^ 
in  the  southern  AUeghe^ies,  or  iij^  the  Rockies  and  Sierras.     A  bi|['^ 
lumbering  company,  imjiatient  for  immediate  returns  and  not  caring 
to  look  far  enough  ahead,  will  often  deliberately  destroy  all  the  good 
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tifn^r  in  a  region,  hoping  afterwards  to  move  on  to  some  new  country. 
Xhe  shiftless  man  of  small  means,  who  does  not  care  to  become  an 
actual  home-maker  but  would  like  immediate  profit,  will  find  it  to  his 
advantage  to  take  up  timber  land  simply  to  turn  it  over  to  such  a  big 
company,  and  leave  it  valueless  for  future  settlers.  A  big  mine  owner, 
anxious  only  to  develop  his  mine  at  the  moment,  will  care  only  to  cut 
all  the  timber  that  he  wishes  without  regard  to.  the  future — probably 
not  looking  ahead  to  the  condition  of  the  country  when  the  forests  are 
^-«|iausted,  any  more  than  he  does  to  the  condition  when  the  mine  is 
worked  out.  I  do  not  blame  these  men  nearly  as  much  as  I  blame  the 
supine  public  opinion,  the  indifferent  public  opinion,  which  permits  their 
^aiction  to  go  unchecked.  Of  course  to  check  the  waste  of  timber  means 
that  there  must  be  on  the  part,  of  the  p^iblic  the  acceptance  of  a  tempo- 
rary restriction  in  the  lavish  use  of  the  timber,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
total  loss  of  this  use  in  the  future.  There  are  plenty  of  men  in  public 
9nd  private  life  who  actually  advocate  the  continuance  of  the  present 
system  of  unchecked  and  wasteful  extravagance,  using  as  an  argument 
Jhe  fact  that  to  check  it  will  of  course  mean  interference  with  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  certain  people  who  now  get  lumber  at  less  cost  than 
they  ought  to  pay,  at  the  expense  of  the  future  generations.  Some  of 
th^  persons  actually  demand  that  tjie  present  forest  reserves  be 
thfown  open  to  destruction,  because,  iorsooth,  they  think  that  thereby 
the  price  of  lumber  could  be  put  down  again  for  two  or  three  or  more 
years.  Their  attitude  is  precisely  like  that  of  an  agitator  protesting 
ligainst  the  outlay  of  money  by  farmers  on  manure  and  in  taking  care 
^  of.  their  farms  generally.  Undoubte(j|ly,  if  the  average  farmer  were 
fontent  absolutely  to  ruin  his  farm,  he  pouki  for  two  or  three  years 
avoid  spending  any  money  on  it,  and  yet  make  a  good  deal  of  money 
but  of  it  But  only  a  savage  would,  in  his  private  affairs,  show  such 
reckless  disregard  of  the  future;  yet  it  is  precisely  this  reckless  disre- 
^  gard  of  the  future  which  the  opponents  of  the  forestry  system  are  now 
endeavoring  to  get  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  show.  The  only 
trouble  with  the  movement  for  the  preservation  of  our  forests  is  that 
it  has  not  gone  nearly  far  enough,  and  was  not  begun  soon  enough. 
It  is  a  most  fortunate  thing,  however,  that  we  began  it  when  we  did. 
\\fe  should  acquire  in  the  Appalachian  and  White  Mountain  regions  all 
tlie  forest  lands  that,  it  is  possible  to  acquire  for  the  use  of  the  Nation. 
These  lands,  because  they  form  a  National  asset,  are  as  emphatically 
Jlgttional  as  the  rivers  which  they  feed,  and  which  flow  through  so  many 
S^tes  before  they  reach  the  ocean. 

^jThere  should  be  no  tariff  on  any  forest  product  grown  in  this 
l^untry ;  and,  in  especial,  there  should  be  no  tariff  on  wood  pulp ;  due 
nqtice  of  the  change  being  of  course  given  to  those  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness so  as  to  enable  them  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions. 
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The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  should  if  possible  be  accompanied 
by  an  agreement  with  Canada  that  there  shall  be  no  export  duty  on 
Canadian  pulp  wood. 

In  the  eastern  United  States  the  mineral  fuels  have  already  passed 
into  the  hands  of  large  private  owners,  and  those  of  the  West  are  rap- 
idly following.  It  is  obvious  that  these  fuels  should  be  conserved  and 
not  wasted,  and  it  would  be  well  to  protect  the  people  against  unjust 
and  extortionate  prices,  so  far  as  that  can  still  be  done.  What  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  great  oil  fields  of  the  Indian  Territory  by 
the  action  of  the  Administration,  offers  a  striking  example  of  the  good 
results  of  such  a  policy.  In  my  judgment  the  Government  should  have 
the  right  to  keep  the  fee  of  the  coal,  oil,  and  gas  fields  in  its  own  pos- 
session and  to  lease  the  rights  to  develop  them  under  proper  regula- 
tions; or  else,  if  the  Congress  will  not  adopt  this  method,  the  coal 
deposits  should  be  sold  under  limitations,  to  conserve  them  as  public 
utilities,  the  right  to  mine  coal  being  separated  from  the  title  to  the 
soil.  The  regulations  should  permit  coal  lands  to  be  worked  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  by  the  several  corporations.  The  present  limitations 
have  been  absurd,  excessive,  and  serve  no  useful  purpose,  and  often 
render  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  either  fraud  or  close  abandon- 
ment of  the  work  of  getting  out  the  coal. 

Work  on  the  Panama  Canal  is  proceeding  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
manner.  In  March  last,  John  F.  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  Commission 
and  chief  engineer,  resigned,  and  the  Commission  was  reorganized  and 
constituted  as  follows:  Lieut.  Col.  Geoi^  W.  Goethals,  Corps,  of 
Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  chairman  and  chief  engineer;  Maj.  D.  D.  Gail- 
lard,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army;  Maj.  William  L.  Sibert,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army;  Civil  Engineer  H..  H.  Rousseau,  U.  S. 
Navy;  Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Blackburn;  Col.  W.  C.  Gorgas,  U.  S^  Army,  and 
Mr.  Jackson  Smith,  Commissioners.  This  change  of  authority  and  di- 
rection went  into  effect  on  April  i,  without  causing  a  perceptible  check 
to  the  progress  of  the  work.  In  March  the  total  excavation  in  the 
Culebra  Cut,  where  effort  was  chiefly  concentrated,  was  815,270  cubic 
yards.  In  April  this  was  increased  to  879,527  cubic  yards.  There  was 
a  considerable  decrease  in  the  output  for  May  and  June  owing  partly 
to  the  advent  of  the  rainy  season  and  partly  to  temporary  trouble  vrith 
the  steam  shovel  men  over  the  question  of  wages.  This  trouble  was 
settled  satisfactorily  to  all  parties  and  in  July  the  total  excavation 
advanced  iliaterially  and  in  August  the  grand  total  from  all  points  in 
the  canal  prism  by  steam  shovels  and  dredges  exceeded  all  previous 
United  States  records,  reaching  1,274,404  cubic  yards.  In  September 
this  record  was  eclipsed  and  a  total  of  1,517412  cubic  yards  was 
removed.  Of  this  amount  1481,307  cubic  yards  were  from  the  canal 
prism  and  36,105  cubic  yards  were  from  accessory  works..     These 
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nsults  were  achieved  in  the  rainy  season  with  a  rainfall  in  August  of 
11.89  inches  and  in  September  of  11.65  inches,  I^'inally,  in  October^ 
the  record  was  again  eclipsed,  the  total  excavation  beiilg  1368,729 
cubic  yards;  a  truly  extraordinary  record,  especially  in  view  of  the 
heavy  rainfall,  which  was  17.1  inches.  In  fact,  experience  during  the 
last  two  rainy  seasons  demonstrates  that  the  rains  are  a  less  serious 
obstacle  to  progress  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 

Work  on  the  lodes  and  dams  at  Gatun,  whidi  began  actively  in 
March  last,  has  advanced  so  far  that  it  is  thought  that  masonry  work 
on  the. locks  can  be  begun  within  fifteen  months.  In  order  to  remove 
all  doubt  as  to  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  foundations  for  the 
locks  *of  the  Canal,  the  Secretary  of  War  requested  three  eminent  civil 
engineers,  of  special  experience  in  such  construction,  Alfred  N6ble» 
Frederic  P.  Steams  and  John  R.  Freeman,  to  visit  the  Isthmus  and 
make  .thorough  personal  investigations  of  the  sites.  These  gentlemen 
went  to  the  Isthmus  in  April  and  by  means  of  test  pits  which  had  been 
dug  for  the  purpose,  they  inspected  the  proposed  foundations,  aind  als<> 
^  examined  the  borings  that  had  been  made.  In  their  report  to  the  Sec* 
retary  of  War,  under  date  of  May  2, 1907,  they  said :  "We  found  that 
all  of  the  locks,  of  the  dimensions  now  propesed,  will  rest  upon  rock  of 
such  diaracter  that  it  will  furnish  a  safe  and  stable  foundation.'*  Sub* 
sequent  new  borings,  conducted  by  the  present  Commission,  have  fully 
confirmed  this  verdict.  They  show  that  the  locks  will  rest  on  rock  for 
^heir  entire  length.  The  cross  section  of  the  dam  and  method  of  con- 
struction will  be  such  as  to  insure  against  any  slip  or  sloughing  off. 
Similar  examination  of  the  foundations  of  the  locks  and  dams  on  the 
Pacific  side  are'  in  progress.  I  believe  that  the  locks  should  be  made  of 
si  width  of  120  feet. 

Last  winter  bids  were  requested  and  received  for  doing  the  work  of 
canal  construction  by  contract.  None  of  them  was  found  to  be  satis* 
factory  and  all  were  rejected.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  pres* 
ent  Commission  that  the  work  can  be  done  better,  more  cheaply,  and 
more  quickly  by  the  Government  than  by  private  contractors.  Fully 
80  per  cent  of  the  entire  plant  needed  for  construction  has  been  pur* 
chased  or  contracted  for;  machine  shops  have  been  erected  and 
equipped  for  making  all  needed  repairs  to  the  plant;  many  thousands 
of  employees  have  been  secured;  an  effective  organization  has  been 
perfected;  a  recruiting  system  is  in  operation  which  is  capable  of  fur* 
nishing  more  labor  than  can  be  used  advantageously;  employees  are 
wel  sheltered  and  well  fed ;  salaries  paid  are  satisfactory,  and  the  work 
is  not  only  goii^  forward  smoothly,  but  it  is  producing  results  far  in 
advance  of  the  most  sanguine  anticipations.  Under  these  favorable 
conditions,  a  change  in  the  method  of  prosecuting  the  work  would  be 
unwise  and  unjustifiable,  for  it  would  inevitably  disorganize  existing 
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conditions,  check  progress,  and  increase  the  cost  and  lengthen  tne  time 
of  completing  the  Canal. 

The  chief  engineer  and  all  his  professional  associates  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  85  feet  level  lock  canal  which  they  are  constructing  is 
the  best  that  could  be  desired.  Some  of  them  had  doubts  on  this  point 
when  titty  went  to  the  Isthmus.  As  the  plans  have  developed  under 
their  direction  their  doubts  have  been  dispelled.  While  they  may  de* 
cide  upon  changes  in  detail  as  construction  advances  they  are  in  hearty 
accord  in  approving  the  general  plan.  They  believe  that  it  provides  a 
canal  not  only  adequate  to  all  demands  that  will  be  made  upon  it  but 
superior  in  every  way  to  a  sea  level  canal.    I  concur  in  this  belief. 

I  commend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Congress  a  postal 
savings  bank  system,  as  recommended  by  the  Postmaster-Gefteral. 
The  primary  object  is  to  encourage  among  our  people  economy*  and 
thrift  and  by  the  use  t)f  postal  savings  banks  to  give  them  an  o{q>6r- 
tunity  to  husband  their  resources,  particularly  those  who  have  not  the 
facilities'  at  hand  for  depositing  their  money  in  savings  baqks.  Viewed, 
however,  from  the  experience  of  the  past  few  weeks,  it  is  evident  that 
tiie  advantages  of  such  an  institution  are  sftill  more  far-reaching.  Timid 
depositors  have  withdrawn  their  savings  for  the  time  being  from  na- 
tional banks,  trust  companies,  and  savings  banks ;  individuals  have 
hoarded  their  cash  and  the  workingmen  their  earnings;  all  of  which 
money  has  been  withheld  and  kept  in  hiding  or  in  safe  deposit  box  to 
the  detriment  of  prosperity.  Through  the  agency  of  the  postal  savings 
banks  such  money  would  be  restored  to  the  channels  of  trade,  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  capital  and  labor. 

I  further  commend  to  the  Congress  the  consideration  of  the  Post- 
master-General's recommendation  for  an  extension  of  the  parcel  post, 
especially  on  the  rural  routes.  There  are  now  38,215  rural  routes, 
serving  nearly  15,000,000  people  who  do  not  have  the  advantages  of 
the  inhabitants  of  cities  in  coining  their  supplies.  These  recom- 
mendations have  been  drawn  up  to  benefit  the  farmer  and  the  country 
storekeeper ;  otherwise,  I  should  not  favor  them,  for  I  believe  that  it  is 
good  policy  for  our  Government  to  do  everything  possible  to  aid  the 
small  town  and  the  country  district.  It  is  desirable  that  the  countiy 
merchant  should  not  be  crushed  out. 

The  fourth-class  postmasters'  convention  has  passed  a  very  strong 
resolution  in  favor  of  placing  the  fourth-class  postmasters  under  the 
civil-service  law.  The  Administration  has  already  put  into  effect  the 
policy  of  refusing  to  remove  any  fourth-class  postmasters  save  for 
reasons  connected  with  the  good  of  the  service ;  and  it  is  endeavoring 
so  far  as  possible  to  remove  them  from  the  domain  of  partisan  politics. 
It  would  be  a  most  desirable  thing  to  put  the  fourth-class  postmasters 
in  the  classified  service.    It  is  possible  that  this  might  be  done  without 
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Congressional  action,  but,  as  the  matter  is  debatable,  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress  enact  a  law  providing  that  they  be  included 
uncler  the  civil-service  law  and  put  in  the  classified  service. 

OUahoma  has  become  a  State,  standing  on  a  full  equality  with  her 
elder  sisters,  and  her  future  is  assured  by  her  great  natural  resources. 
The  duty  of  the  National  Government  to  guard  the  personal  and  prop- 
erty rights  of  the  Indians  within  her  borders  remains  of  course  un- 
changed. 

I  reiterate  my  recommendations  of  last  year  as  regards  Alaska. 
Some  form  of  local  self-government  should  be  provided,  as  simple 
and  inexpensive  as  possible ;  it  is  impossible  for  the  Congress  to  devote 
the  necessary  time  to  all  the  little  details  of  necessary  Alaskan  legisla- 
tion. Road  building  and  railway  building  should  be  encouraged.  The 
Governor  of  Alaska  should  begiven  an  ample  appropriation  wherewith 
to  organize  a  force  to  preserve  the  public  peace.  Whisky  selling  to 
the  natives  should  be  made  a  felony.  The  coal  land  laws  should  be 
changed  so  as  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  Territory.  This  should 
be  attended  to  at  once ;  for  the  present  laws  permit  individuals  to  locate 
large  areas  of  the  public  domain  for  speculative  purposes;  and  cause 
an  immense  amount  of  trouble,  fraud,  and  litigation.  There  should  be 
another  judicial  division  established.  As  early  as  possible  lighthouses 
and  buoys  should  be  established  as  aids  to  navigation,  especially  in 
and  about  Prince  William  Sqund,  and  the  survey  of  the  coast  com- 
pleted. There  is  need  of  liberal  appropriations  for  lighting  and  buoy- 
ing the  southern  coast  and  improving  the  aids  to  navigation  in  south- 
eastern Alaska.  One  of  the  great  industries  of  Alaska,  as  of  Puget 
Sound  and  the  Columbia,  is  salmon  fishing.  Gradually,  by  reason  of 
lack  of  proper  laws,  this  industry  is  being  ruined ;  it  should  now  be 
taken  in  charge,  and  effectively  protected,  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  courage  and  enterprise  of  the  citizens  of  the  far  Northwest  in 
their  projected  Alaskan- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  1909, 
shou^  receive  liberal  encouragement.  This  exposition  is  not  senti- 
mental in  its  conception,  but  seeks  to  exploit  the  natural  resources  of 
Alaska  and. to  promote  the  commerce,  trade,  and  industry  of  the  Pa- 
cific States  with  their  neighboring  States  and  with  our  insular  posses- 
sions and  the  neighboring  countries  of  the  Pacific.  The  exposition 
asks  no  loan  from  the  Congress  but  seeks  appropriations  for  National 
exhibits  and  exhibits  of  the  western  dependencies  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment The  State  of  Washington  and  the  city  of  Seattle  have  shown 
the  characteristic  western  enterprise  in  large  donations  for  the  conduct 
of  this  exposition  in  which  other  States  are  lending  generous  assist- 
ance. 

The  unfortunate  failure  of  the  shipping  bill  at  the  last  session  of 
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the  last  Congress  was  followed  by  the  taking  off  of  certam  Pacific 
steamships,  which  has  greatly  hampered  the  movement  of  passengers 
between  Hawaii  and  the  mainland.  Unless  the  Congress  is  prepared 
by  positive  encouragement  to  secure  proper  facilities  in  the  way  of  ship- 
ping between  Hawaii  and  the  mainland,  then  the  coastwise  shipping 
laws  should  be  so  far  relaxed  as  to  prevent  Hawaii  suffering  as  it  Is* 
now  suffering.  I  again  call  your  attention  to  the  capital  importance 
from  every  standpoint  of  making  Pearl  Harbor  available  for  the  largest 
deep  water  vessels,  and  of  suitably  fortifying  the  island. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  gone  to  the  Philippines.  On  his  return 
I  shall  submit  to  you  his  report  on  the  islands. 

I  again  recommend  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  be  conferred  upon 
the  people  of  Porto  Rico. 

A  bureau  of  mines  should  be  created  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the  bureau  to  have  power  to  collect 
statistics  and  make  investigations  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  mining 
and  particularly  to  the  accidents  and  dangers  of  the  industry.  If 
this  can  not  now  be  done,  at  least  additional  appropriations  should  be 
given  the  Interior  Department  to  be  used  for  the  study  of  mining  con- 
ditions, for  the  prevention  of  fraudulent  mining  schemes,  for  carrjring 
on  the  work  of  mapping  the  mining  districts,  for  studying  methods  for 
minimizing  the  accidents  and  dangers  in  the  industry ;  in  short,  to  aid 
in  all  proper  ways  the  development  of  the  mining  industry. 

I  strongly  recommend  to  the  Congress  to  provide  funds  for  keeping 
up  the  Hermitage,  the  home  of  Andrew  Jackson;  these  funds  to  be 
used  through  the  existing  Hermitage  Association  for  the  preservation 
of  a  historic  building  which  should  ever  be  dear  to  Americans. 

- 1  further  recommend  that  a  naval  monument  be  established  in  the 
Vicksburg  National  Park.  This  national  park  gives  a  unique  (^por- 
ttmity  for  commemorating  the  deeds  of  those  gallant  men  who  fought 
on  water,  no  less  than  of  those  who  fought  on  land,  in  the  great  civil 
wan 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  at  the  present  session  of  the  Congress 
for  the  Thirteenth  Census.  The  establishment  of  the  permanent  Cen- 
sus Bureau  affords  the  opportunity  for  a  better  census  tluui  we  have 
ever  had,  but  in  order  to  realize  the  full  advantage  of  the  permanent 
organization,  ample  time  must  be  given  for  preparation. 

There  is  a  constantly  growing  interest  in  this  country  in  the  question 
of  the  public  health.  At  last  the  public  mind  is  awake  to  the  fact  that 
many  diseases,  notably  tuberculosis,  are  National  scourges.  The  work 
of  the  State  and  dty  boards  of  health  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
constantly  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  National  Government 
The  Congress  has  already  provided  a  bureau  of  public  health  and  has 
provided  for  a  hygienic  laboratory.    There  are  other  valuable  laws 
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relating  to  the  public  health  connected  with  the  various  departments. 
This  whole  branch  of  the  Government  should  be  strengthened  and 
aided  in  every  way. 

I  call  attention  to  two  Government  commissions  which  I  have 
appointed  and  which  have  already  done  excellent  work.  The  first  of 
these  has  to  do  with  the  organization  of  the  scientific  work  of  the 
Government,  which  has  grown  up  wholly  without  plan  and  is  in  conse- 
quence so  unwisely  distributed  among  the  Executive  Departments  that 
much  of  its  effect  is  lost  for  the  lack  of  proper  coordination.  This 
commission's  chief  object  is  to  introduce  a  planned  and  orderly  devel- 
opment and  operation  in  the  place  of  the  ill-assorted  and  often  ineffec- 
tive grouping  and  methods  of  work  which  have  prevailed.  This  can 
not  be  done  without  legislation,  nor  would  it  be  feasible  to  deal  in  detail 
with  so  complex  an  administrative  problem  by  specific  provisions  of 
law.  I  recommend  that  the  President  be  given  authority  to  concentrate 
related  Knes  of  work  and  reduce  duplication  by  Executive  order 
through  transfer  and  consolidation  of  lines  of  work. 

The  second  committee,  that  on  Department  methods,  was  instructed 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  changes  needed  to  place  the  conduct 
of  the  executive  force  of  the  Government  on  the  most  economical  and 
effective  basis  in  the  light  of  the  best  modem  business  practice.  The 
committee  has  made  very  satisfactory  progress.  Antiquated  practices 
and  bureaucratic  ways  have  been  abolished,  and  a  general  renovation 
of  departmental  methods  has  been  inaugurated.  All  that  can  be  done 
by  Executive  order  has  already  been  accomplished  or  will  be  put  into 
effect  in  the  near  future.  The  work  of  the  main  committee  and  its 
several  assistant  committees  has  produced  a  wholesome  awakening  on 
the  part  of  the  great  body  of  officers  and  employees  engaged  in  Gov- 
ernment work.  In  nearly  every  Department  and  office  there  has  been  a 
careful  self-inspection  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  any  defects  before 
they  could  be  made  the  subject  of  adverse  criticism.  This  has  led  indi- 
viduals to  a  wider  study  of  the  work  on  which  they  were  engaged,  and 
this  study  has  resulted  in  increasing  their  efficiency  in  their  respective 
lines  of  work.  There  are  recommendations  of  special  importance  from 
the  committee  on  the  subject  of  personnel  and  the  classification  of  sal- 
aries which  will  require  legislative  action  before  they  can  be  p^t  into 
effect  It  is  my  intention  to  submit  to  the  G>ngress  in  the  near  future 
a  special  message  on  those  subjects. 

Under  our  form  of  government  voting  is  not  merely  a  right  but  a 
duty,  and,  moreover,  a  fundamental  and  necessary  duty  if  a  man  is  to 
be  a  good  citizen.  It  is  well  to  provide  that  corporations  shall  not 
contribute  to  Presidential  or  National  campaigns,  and  furthermore  to 
provide  for  the  publication  of  both  contributions  and  expenditures. 
There  is,  however,  always  danger  in  laws  of  this  kind,  which  from 
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their  very  nature  are  difficult  6i  enforcement;  the  danger  being  lest 
they  be  obeyed  only  by  the  honest,  and  disobeyed  by  the  unscrupulous, 
so  as  to  act  only  as  a  penalty  Upon  honest  men.  Moreover,  no  such 
law  would  hamper  an  unscrupulous  man  of  unlimited  means  from 
buying  his  own  way  into  office.  ^There  is  a  very  radical  measure  which 
would,  I  believe,  work  a  subfitahtial  improvement  in  our  system  of 
conducting  a  campaign,*  althotigh  I  am  well  aware  that  it  will  take 
some  time  for  people  so  to  familiarize  themselves  with  such  a  pro- 
posal 83  to  be  willing  to  consider  its  adoption.  The  need  for  collecting 
large  campaign  funds  would  vanish  if  Gmgress  provided  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  proper  and  legitimate  expenses  of  each  of  the  great 
national  parties,  an  appropriation  ample  enough  to  meet  the  necessity 
for  thorough  organization  and  machinery,  which  requires  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  money.  Then  the  stipulation  should  be  made  that  no 
party  receiving  campaign  funds  from  the  Treasury  should  accept  more 
than  a  fixed  amount  from  any  individual  subscriber  or  donor ;  and  the 
necessary  publicity  for  receipts  and  expenditures  could  without  diffi- 
culty be  provided. 

There  should  be  a  National  gallery  of  s^rt  established  in  the  capital 
city  of  this  country.  This  is  important  not  merely  to  the  artistic  but 
to  the  material  welfare  of  the  country ;  and  the  people  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  fact  that  the  movement  to  establish  such  a  gali<^ry 
is  taking  definite  form  under  the  guidance  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. So  far  from  there  being  a  tariff  on  works  of  art  brought  into 
the,  country,  their  importation  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way. 
There  have  been  no  sufficient  collections  of  objects  of  art  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  what  collections  have  been  acquired  are  scattered  and  dire 
generally  placed  in  unsuitable  and  imperfectly  lighted  galleries. 

The  Biological  Survey  is  quietly  working  for  the  good  of  our  agri- 
cultural interests,  and  is^  an  excellent  example  of  a  Government  bureau 
which  conducts  original  scientific  research  the  findings  of  which  are 
of  much  practical  utility.  For  more  than  twenty  years  it  has  studied 
the  food  habits  of  birds  and  mammals  that  are  injurious  or  beneficial 
to  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  forestry;  has  distributed  illustrated 
bulletins  on  the  subject,  and  has  labored  to  secure  legislative  protec- 
tion for  the  beneficial  species.  The  cotton  boll-weevil,  which  has  re- 
cently overspread  the  cotton  belt  of  Texas  and  is  steadily  extending 
its  range,  is  said  to  cause  an  annual  loss  of  about  $3,000,000.  The 
Biological  Survey  has  ascertained  and  gives  wide  publicity  to  the  fact 
that  at  least  43  kinds  of  birds  prey  upon  this  destructive  insect  It 
has  discovered  that  57  species  of  birds  feed  upon  scale-insects^— 
dreaded  enemies  of  the  fruit  grower.  It  has  shown  that  woodpeckers 
as  a  class,  by  destroying  the  larva  of  wood-boring  insects,  are  so 
essential  to  tree  life  that  it  is  doubtful  if  our  forests  could  exist  with- 
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out  themr  It  has  shown  that  cuckoos  and  orioles  arc  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  leaf-eating  caterpillars  that  destroy  oiir  shade  arid  fruit 
trees;  that  oUr quails  and  sparrows  consume  annually  hundreds  of  tons 
of  seect^of  Noxious  weeds;  that  hawks  and  owls  as  a  class  (excepting 
the  ,few  that  kill  poultry  and  game  birds)  are  markedly  beneficial, 
spending  their  lives  in  catching  grasshoppers,  mice,  and  other  pests 
that  prey  upon  the  products  of  husbandry.  It  has  conducted  field  ex- 
periments for  the  purpose  of  devising  and  perfecting  simple  methods 
for  holding  in  check  the  hordes  of  destructive  rodents — rjits,  mice, 
rabbits,  gophers,  prairie  dogs,  and  ground  squirrels — ^which  annually 
destroy  crops  worth  many  millions  of  dollars;  and  it  has  published 
practical  directions  for  the  destruction  of  wolves  and  coyotes  on  the 
stock  ranges  of  the  West,  resulting  during  the  past  year  irt  an  esti- 
mated saving  of  cattle  and  sheep  valued  at  upwards  of  a  million  dollars. 
It  has  inaugurated  a  system  of  inspection  at  the  principal  ports  of 
entry  on  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  by  means  of  which  the  intro- 
duction of  noxious  mammals  and  birds  is  prevented,  thus  keeping  out 
the  mongoose^  and  certain  birds  which  are  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the 
previously  introduced  English  sparrow  and  the  house  rats  and  mice. 
In  the  interest  of  game  protection  it  has  cooperated  with  local  offic- 
ials in  every  State  in  the  Union,  has  striven  to  promote  uniform  legis- 
lation in  the  several  States,  has  rendered  important  service  in  enforc- 
ing the  Federal  law  regulating  interstate  traffic  in  game,  and  has 
shown  how  game  protection  may  be  made  to  yit\d  a  large  revenue  to 
the  State — 2l  revenue  amounting  in  the  ^ase  of  Illinois  to  $128,000  in 
a  single  year. 

The  Biological  Survey  has  explored  the  faunas  and  floras  of  Amer- 
ica with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants;  it  has 
defined  and  mapped  the  natural  life  areas — ^areas  in  which,  by  reason 
of  prevailing  climatic  conditions,  certain  kinds  of  animals  and  plants 
occur — ^and  has  pointed  out  the  adaptability  of  these  areas  to  the 
cultivation  of  particular  crops.  The  results  of  these  investigations  are 
not  only  of  high  educational  value  but  are  worth  each  yesLV  to  the 
progressive  farmers  of  the  country  many  times  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  Survey,  which,  it  may  be  added,  is  exceedingly  small.  I  recom- 
mend to  Confess  that  this  bureau,  whose  usefulness  is  seriously 
handicapped  by  lack  of  funds,  be  granted  an  appropriation  in  some 
d^;ree^  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  work  it  is  doing. 

I  call  your  especial  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  our 
foreign  mail  service,  which,  because  of  the  lack  of  American  steamship 
lines  is  now  largely  done  through  foreign  lines,  and  which,  particu- 
larly so  far  as  South  and  Central  America  are  concerned,  is  done  in  a 
manner  which  constitutes  a  serious  barrier  to  the  extension  of  our 
oommeroe. 
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The  tim^  has  come,  in  my  judtigment,  to  set  to  work  seriously  to 
make  our  ocean  mail  service  correspond  more  closely  with  our  recent 
commercial  and  political  development.  A  beginning  ¥ras  made  by  the 
ocean  mail  act  of  March  3,  1891,  but  even  at  that  time  the  act  was 
known  to  be  inadequate  in  various  particulars.  Since  that  time  events 
have  moved  rapidly  in  our  history.  We  have  acquired  Hawaii,  the 
Philippines,  and  lesser  islands  in  the  Pacific.  We  are  steadily  prose- 
cuting the  great  work  of  uniting  at  the  Isthmus  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  .and  the  Pacific.  To  a  greater  extent  than  seemed  probable 
even  a  dozen  years  ago,  we  may  look  to  an  American  future  on  the 
sea  worthy  of  the  traditicMis  of  our  past.  As  the  first  step  in  that 
direction,  and  the  setp  most  feasible  at  the  present  time,  I  recommend 
the  extension  of  the  ocean  mail  act  of  1891.  This  act  has  stood  for 
some  years  free  from  successful  criticism  of  its  principle  and  purpose. 
It  was  based  on  theories  of  the  obligations  of  a  great  maritime  nation, 
undisputed  in  our  own  land  and  followed  by  other  nations  since  the 
beginning  of  steam  navigation.  Briefly  those  theories  are,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  first*class  Power  so  far  as  practicable  to  carry  its  ocean 
mails  under  its  own  flag  ;that  the  fast  ocean  steamships  and  tfieir  creWs, 
required  for  such  mail  service,  are  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  sea 
power  of  a  nation.  Furthermore,  the  ^construction  of  such  steamships 
.  insures  the  maintenance  in  an  efiicient  condition  of  the  shipyards  in 
which  our  battleships  must  be  built. 

The  expenditure  of  public  money  for  the  performance  of  such  neces- 
sary functions  of  government  is  certainly  warranted,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  dwell  upon,  the  incidental  benefits  to  our  foreign  commerce?  to  the 
shipbuilding  industry,  and  to  ship  owning  and  navigation  which  will 
accompany  the  discharge  of  these  urgent  public  duties,  though  they, 
too,  should  have  weight. 

The  only  serious  question  is  whether  at  this  time  we  can  afford  to 
improve  our  ocean  mail  service  as  it  should  be  improved.  All  doubt 
on  this  subject  is  removed  by  the  reports  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  that  Department  esti- 
mates that  the  postage  collected  on  the  articles  exchanged  with  foreign 
countries  other  than  Canada  and  Mexico  amounted  to  $6,579,043.48, 
or  $3,637,226.81  more  than  the  net  cost  of  the  service  exclusive  of  tiie 
cost  of  transporting  the  articles  between  the  United  States  exchange 
postoffices  and  the  United  States  postoffices  at  which  they  were  mailed 
or  delivered.  In  other  words,  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
having  asaumed  a  monopoly  of  carrying  the  mails  for  the  people,  is 
making  a  profit  of  over  $3,600,000  by  rendering  a  cheap  and  inefficient 
service.  That  profit  I  believe  should  be  devoted  to  strengthening  our 
maritime  power  in  those  directions  where  it  will  best  promote  our 
prestige.    The  country  is  familiar  with  the  facts  of  our  maritime  im- 
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potence  in  the  harbors  of  the  great  and  friendly  Republics  of  South 
America.  Following  the  failure  of  the  shipbuilding  bill  we  lost  our 
only  American  line  of  steamers  to  Australasia,  and  that,  loss  on  the 
Pacific  has  become  a  serious  embarrassment  to  tHe  people  ^of  Hawaii, 
and  has  wholly  cut  off  the  Samoan  islai^ds  from  regular  communica* 
tion  with  the  Pacific  coast.  Puget  Sound,  in  the  year,  has  lost  over 
half  (four  out  of  seven)  of  its  American  steamers  trading  with  the 
Orient 

We  now  pay  under  the  act  of  1891  $4  a  statute  mile  outward  to  jo- 
knot  American  mail  steamships,  built  according  to  naval  plans,  avail- 
able as  cruisers,  and  manned  by  Americans.  Steamships  of  that  speed 
are  confined  exclusively  to  trans-Atlantic  trade  with  New  York.  To 
steamships  of  16  knots  or  over  only  $2  a  mile  can  be  paid,  and  it  is 
steamships  of  this  speed  and  type  which  are  needed  to  meet  the  re-* 
quirements  of  mail  service  to  South  America,  Asia  (including  the 
Philippines),  and  Australia.  I  strongly  recommend,  therefore,  a 
simple  amendment  to  the  ocean  mail  act  of  1891  which  shall  authorize 
the  Postmaster-General  in  his  discretion  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
transportation  of  mails  to  the  Republics  of  South  America,  to  Asia^ 
the  Philippines,  and  Australia  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $4  a  mile  for 
steamships  of  16  knots  speed  or  upwards,  subject  to  the  restrictions 
and  obligations  of  the  act  of  1891*  The  profit  of  $3,600,000  which  has 
been  mentioned  will  fully  cover  the  maximum  annual  expenditure  in- 
volved in  this  recommendation,  and  it  is  believed  will  in  time  establish 
the  lines  so  urgently  needed.  The  proposition  involves  no  new  prin- 
ciple, but  permits  the  efficient  discharge  of  public  functions  now  inade- 
quately performed  or  not  performed  at  all. 

Not  only  there  is  not  now,  but  there  never  has  been,  any  other  nation 
in  the  world  so  wholly  free  from  the  evils  of  militarism  as  is  ours. 
There  never  has  been  any  other  large  nation,  not  even  China,  which 
for  so  long  a  period  has  had  relatively  to  its  numbers  so  small  a  regular 
army  as  has  ours.  Never  at  any^  time  in  our  history  has  this  Nation 
suffered  from  militarism  or  been  in  the  remotest  danger  of  suffering 
from  militarism.  Never  at  any  time  of  our  history  has  the  Regular. 
Army  been  of  a  size  which  caused  the  slightest  appreciable  tax  upon 
the  tax-paying  citizens  of  the  Nation.  Almost  always  it  has  been  too 
small  in  size  and  underpaid.  Never  in  our  entire  history  has  the 
Nation  suffered  in  the  least  particular  because  too  much  care  has  been 
given  to  the  Army,  too  much  prominence  given  it,  too  much  money 
spent  upon  it,  or  because  it  has  been  too  large.  But  again  and  again 
we  have  suffered  because  enough  care  has  not  been  given  to  it,  because 
it  has  been  too  small,  because  there  has  not  been  sufficient  preparation 
in  advance  for  possible  war.  Every  foreign  war  in  which  we  have 
engaged  has  cost  us  many  times  the  amount  which,  if  wisely  expended 
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during  the  preceding  years  of  peace  on  the  Regular  Army,  would  have 
insured,  the  war  ending  in  but  a  fraction  of  the  time  and  but  for  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  that  was  actually  the  case.  As  a  Nation  we  have 
always  been  shortsighted  in  providing  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Anuy 
in  time  of  peace.  It  is  nobody's  especial  interest  to  make  such  pro- 
vision and  no  one  looks  ahead  to  war  at  any  period,  no  matter  how 
remote,  as  being  a  serious  possibility ;  while  an  improper  economy,  or 
rather  niggardlioess,  can  be  practiced  at  the  expense  of  the  Army 
with  the  certainty  that  those  practicing  it  will  not  be  called  to  account 
therefor,  but  that  the  price  will  be  paid  by  the  unfortunate  persons  who 
happen  to  be  in  office  when  a  war  does  actually  come. 

I  think  it  is  only  lack  of  foresight  that  troubles  us,  not  any  hostility 
to  the  Army.  There  are,  of  course,  foolish  people  who  denounce  any 
'Care  of  the  Army  or  Navy  as  "militarism,"  but  I  do  not  think  that 
these  people  are  numerous.  This  country  has  to  contend  now,  and 
has  had  to  contend  in  the  past,  with  many  evils,  and  there  is  ample 
scope  for  all  who  would  work  for  reform.  But  there  is  not  one  evil 
that  now  exists^  or  that  ever  has  existed  in  this  country,  which  is,  or 
ever  has  beeti,  owing  in  the  smallest  part  to  militarism.  Declamation 
against  militarism  has  no  more  serious  place  in  an  earnest  and  intelli- 
gent movement  for  righteousness  in  this  couptry  than  declamation 
s^inst  the  worship  of  Baal  or  Astarotb.  It  is  declamation  against  a 
non-existent  evil,  one  which  never  has  existed  in  this  country,  and 
which  has  not  the  slightest  chance  of  appearing  here.  We  arfe  glad 
to  help  in  any  movement  for  international  peace,  but  this  is  bec4use 
we  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  to  help  all  such  movements 
provided  they  are  sane  and  rational,  and  not  because  there  is  any  tend- 
ency toward  militarism  on  our  part  which  needs  to  be  cured.  The 
evils  we  have  to  fight  are  those  in  connection  with  industrialism,  not 
militarism.  Industry  is  always  necessary,  just  as  war  is  sometimes 
necessary.  Each  has  its  price,  and  industry  in  the  United  States  now 
exacts,  and  has  always  exacted,  a  far  heavier  toll  of  death  than  all  pur 
wars  put  together.  The  statistics  of  the  railroads  of  this  country  for 
'the  year  ended  June  30, 1906,  the  last  contained  in  the  annual  statistical 
report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  show  in  that  one  year 
a  total  of  .108,324  casualties  to  persons,  of  which  10,618  represent  the 
number  of  persons  killed.  In  that  wonderful  hive  of  human  activity, 
Pittsburg,  the  deaths  due  to  industrial  accidents  in  1906  were  919,  all 
the  result  of  accidents  in  mills,  mines  or  on  railroads.  For  the  entire 
country,  therefore,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  deaths  due  to  industrial 
accidents  aggregate  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty  thou^nd  a  year. 
Such  a  record  makes  the  death  rate  in  all  our  foreign  wars  utterly 
trivial  by  comparison.  The  number  of  deaths  in  battle  in  all  the  foN 
eign  wars  put  tog'ether,  for  the  last  century  and  a  quarter,  aggregate 
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consideraibly  less  than  one  year's  death  record  for  our  industries.  A 
mere^  glance  at  these  figures  is  sufficient  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the 
outcry  against  militarism. 

But  again  and  again  in  the  past  our  little  Rq^r  Army  has  rendered 
service  literally  vital  to  the  country^  and  it  may  at  any  time  have  to  do 
so  in  the  future.  Its  standard  of  efficiency  and  instruction  is  higher 
now  than  eyer  in  the  past.  But  it  is  too  small.  There  are  not  enough 
officers;  and  it  is  impossible  to  secure ^ enough  enlisted  ^^en.  We 
should  nuuntain  in  peace  a  fairly  complete  ^eleton  of  a  large  army. 
A  great  aiid  long-continued  war  would  have  to  be  fought  by  volun- 
teers.* But  months  would  pass  before  any  large  body  of  efficient  vol- 
unteers could  be  put  in  the  field,  and  our  Regular  Army  should  b^ 
large  enough  to  meet  any  immediate  need.  In  particular  it  is  essential 
that  we  should  possess  a  number  of  extra  officers  trained  in  peace  to 
perform  efficiently  the  duties  urgently  required  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  w^. 

The  Medical  Corps  should  be  much  larger  than  the  needs  of  our 
Regular  Army  in  war.  Yet  at  present  it  is  smaller  than  the  needs  of 
the  service  demand  even  in  peace.  The  Spanish  war  occurred  less 
than  ten  years  ago.  The  chief  loss  we  suffered  in  it  was  by  disease 
among  the  regiments  which  never  left  the  country.  At  the  moment 
the  Nation  seemed  deeply  impressed  by  this  fact ;  yet  sie^ingly  it  has 
already  been  forgotten,  for  not  the  slightest  effort  has  been  made  to 
prepare  a  medical  corps  of  sufficient  size  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
the  same  disaster  on  a  much  larger  scale  if  we  should  ever  be  engaged 
in  a  serious,  conflict.  The  trouble  in  the  Spanish  war  was  not  with 
the  then  existing  c^cials  of  the  War  Department;  it  was  with  the 
representatives  of  the  people  as  a  whole  who,  for  the  preceding  thirty 
3rears,  had  declined  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  the  Army. 
Unless  ample  provision  is  now  made  by  Cbngress  to  put  the  Medical 
Corps  where  it  should  be  put  disaster  in  the  next  war  is  inevitable,  and 
the  responsibility  will  not  lie  with  those  then  in  charge  of  the  War 
Department,  but  with  those  who  now  decline  to  make  the  necessary 
provision.  A  well  organized  medical  corps,  thoroughly  trained  before 
the  advent  of  war  in  all  the  important  administrative  duties  of  a  mili- 
tary sanitary  corps,  is  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  any  large  army, 
and  espedally  of  a  large  volunteer  army.  Such  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  as  is  possessed  by  the  medical  profession  generally 
will  not  alone  suffice  to  make  an  efficient  military  surgeon.  He  must 
have,  in  addition,  knowledge  of  the  administration  and  sanitation  of 
large  field  liospitals  and  camps,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  health  and 
lives  of  men  intrusted  in  great  numbers  to  his  care.  A  bill  has  long 
been  pending  before  the  Congress  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Medi- 
cal C6rps ;  its  passage  is  urgently  needed. 
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But  the  Medical  Department  is  not  the  only  department  for  whidi 
increased  provision  should  be  made.    The  rate  of  pay  for  the  officers 
should  be  greatly  increased;  there  is  no  higher  type  of  citizen  than 
the  American  regular  officer,  and  he  should  have  a  fair  reward  for  his 
admirable  work.    There  ^ould  be  a  relatively  even  greater  increase  in 
the  pay  for  the  enlisted  men.    In  especial  provision  should  be  made  for 
establishing  grades  equivalent  to  those  of  warrant  officers  in  the  Navy 
which  should  be  open  to  the  enlisted  men  whp  serve  sufficiently  long 
and  who  do  their  work  well.    Inducements  should  be  offered  sufficient 
to  encourage  really  good  men  to  make  the  Army  a  life  occupation.   The 
prime  needs  of  our  present  Army  is  to  secure  and  retain  competent 
noncommissioned  officers.    This  difficulty  rests  fundamentally  on  the 
question  of  pay.    The  noncommissioned  officer  does  not  correspond 
with  an  unskilled  laborer;  he  corresponds  to  the  best  type  of  skilled 
workman  or  to  the  subordinate  official  in  civil  institutions.    Wages 
have  greatly  increased  in  outside  occupations  in  the  last  forty  years 
and  the  pay  of  the  soldier,  like  the  pay  of  the  officers,  should  be  pror 
portionately  increased.    The  first  sergeant  of  a  company,  if  a  good 
man,  must  be  one  of  such  executive  and  administrative  ability,  and 
such  knowledge  of  his  trade,  as  to  be  worth  far  more  than  we  at 
present  pay  him.    The  same  is  true  of  the  regimental  sergeant  major. 
These  men  should  be  men  who  had  fully  resolved  to  make  the  Army  a 
life  occupation  and  they  should  be  able  to  look  forward  to  ample  re- 
ward; while  only  men  properly  qualified  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
secure  tjiese  final  rewards.    The  increase  over  the  present  pay  need 
not  be  great  in  the  lower  grades  for  the  first  one  or  two  enlistments, 
but  the  increase  should  be  marked  for  the  noncommissioned  officers  of 
the  upper  grades  who  serve  long  enough  to  make  it  evident  that  they 
intend  to  stay  permanently  in  the  Army,  while  additional  pay  should  be 
given  for  high  qualifications  in  target  practice.    The  position  of  war- 
rant officer  should  be  established  and  there  should  be  not  only,  an  in- 
crease of  pay,  but  an  increase  of  privileges  and  allowances  and  dignity, 
so  as  to  msdce  the  grade  open  to  nonconmiissioned  officers  capable  of 
filling  them  desirably  from  every  standpoint.    The  rate  of  desertion 
in  our  Army  now  in  time  of  peace  is  alarming.    The  deserter  should 
be  treated  by  public  opinion  as  a  man  guilty  of  the  greatest  crime ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  man  who  serves  steadily  in  the  Army 
should  be  treated  as  what  he  is,  that  is,  as  preeminently  one  of  the 
best  citizens  of  this  Republic.    After  twelve  years*  service  in  the  Army 
my  own  belief  is  that  the  man  should  be  given  a  preference  according 
to  his  ability  for  certain  types  of  office  over  all  civilian  ^plicants  with- 
out examination.    This  should  also  apply,  of  course,  to  the  men  who 
have  served  twelve  years  in  the  Navy.    A  special  corps  should  be  pro- 
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vided  to  do  the  manual  labor  sow  necessarily  demanded  of  the  privates 
themselves. 

Among  the  officers  there  should  be  severe  examinations  to  weed  out 
the  un^t  up  to  the  g^ade  of  major.  From  that  position  on  appoint- 
ments should  be  solely  by  selection  and  it  should  be  understood  that  a 
man  of  merely  average  capacity  could  never  get  beyond  the  position 
of  n^ajor,  while  every  man  who  serves  in  any  grade  a  certain  length  of 
time  prior  to  promotion  to  the  next  grade  without  getting  the  promo^ 
tion  to  the  next  grade  should  be  forthwith  retired.  The  practice 
marches  and  field  maneuvers  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  been 
invaluable  to  the  Army.  They  should  be  continued  and  extended.  A 
rigid  and  not  a  perfunctory  examination  of  physical  capacity  has  been 
provided  for  the  higher  grade  ofiicers.  This  will  work  well.  Unless 
an  officer  has  a  good  physique,  unless  he  can  stand  hardship,  ride  well, 
and  walk  fairly,  he  is  not  fit  for  any  position,  even  after  he  has  become 
a  colonel.  Before  he  has  become  a  colonel  the  n^ed  for  physical  fitness 
in  the  ofiicers  is  almost  as  great  as  in  the  enlisted  man.  •  I  hope  speedily 
to  see  introduced  into  the  Army  a  far  mor^  rigid  and  thoroughgoing 
test  of  horsemanship  for  all  field  officers  than  at  present.  There  should 
be  a. Chief  of  Cavalry  just  as  there  is  a  Chief  of  Artillety. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  legislation  needed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Army  is  a  law  to  equalize  and  increase  the  pay  of  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Revenue-Cutter 
Service.  Such  a  bill  has  been  prepared,  which  it  is  hoped  will  meet 
with  your  favorable  consideration.  The  next  most  essential  measure 
is  to  authorize  a  number  of  extra  officers  as  mentioned  above.  To  make 
the  Army  more  attractive  to  enlisted  men,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
create,  a  service  corps,  such  as  exists  in  nearly  every  mpdem  army  in 
the  world,  to  do  the  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  inseparably  connected 
with  military  administration,  which  is  now  exacted,  without  just  com- 
pensation, of  enlisted  men  who  voluntarily  entered  the  Army  to  do 
service  of  an  altogether  different  kind.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
laws  necessary  to  so  organize  the  Army  as  to  promote  its  efficiency  and 
facilitate  its  rapid  expansion  in  time  of  war;  but  the  above  are  the 
most  important. 

It  was  hoped  The  Hague  Conference  might  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  limitation  of  armaments.  But  even  before  it  had  assembled 
informal  inquiries  had  developed  that  as  regards  naval  armaments, 
the  only  ones  in  which  this  country  had  any  interest,  it  was  hopeless  to 
try  to  devise  any  plan  for  which  there  was  the  slightest  possibility  of 
securing  the  assent  of  the  nations  gathered  at  The  Hague.  No  plan 
was  even  proposed  which  would  have  had  the  assent  of  more  than  one 
first  class  Power  outside  of  the  United  States.  The  only  plan  that 
seemed  at  all  feasible,  that  of  limiting  the  size  of  battleships,  met  with 
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ro  favor  at  all.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  folly  for  this  Nation 
to  base  any  hope  of  securing  peace  on  any  international  agreement  as 
to  the  limitations  of  armaments.  Such  being  the  fact  it  would  be 
most  unwise  for  us  to  stop  the  upbuilding  of  our  Navy.  To  build  one 
battleship  of  the  best  and  most  advanced  type  a  year  would  barely  keep 
our  fleet  up  to  its  present  force.  This  is  not  enough.  In  my  judg- 
ment, we  should  this  year  provide  for  four  battleships.  But  it  is  idle 
to  build  battleships  unless  in  addition  to  providing  the  men,  and  thb 
means  ior  thorough  trailing,  we  provide  the  auxiliaries  for  them,  unless 
we  provide  docks,  the  coaling  stations,  the  colliers  and  supply  ships 
that  they  need.  We  are  extremely  deficient  in  coaling  stations  and 
docks  oq  the  Pacific,  and  this  deficiency  should  not  longer  be  permit- 
ted to  exist.  Plenty  of  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers  should  be  built 
Both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  fortifications  of  the  best  type 
should  be  provided  for  all  our  greatest  harbors. 

We  need  always  to  remember  that  in  time  of  war  the  Navy  is  not  to 
be  used  to  defend  harbors  and  sea-coast  cities ;  we  should  perfect  our 
system  of  coast  fortifications.  The  only  efficient  use  for  the  Navy  is 
for  offense.  The  only  way  in  which  it  can  efficiently  protect  our  own 
coast  against  the  possible  action  of  a  foreign  navy  is  by  destroying  that 
foreign  navy.  For  defense  against  a  hostile  fleet  which  actually  attacks 
them,  the  coast  cities  must  depend  upon  their  forts,  mines,  torpedoes, 
submarines,  and  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers.  All  of  these  together 
are  efficient  for  defensive  purposes,  but  they  in  no  way  supply  the 
place  of  a  thoroughly  efficient  navy  capable  of  acting  on  the  offensive ; 
for  parrying  never  yet  won  a  fight.  It  can  only  be  won  by  hard  hit- 
ting, and  an  aggressive  sea-going  navy  alone  can  do  this  hard  hitting 
of  the  offensive  type.  But  the  forts  and  the  like  are  necessary  so  that 
the  Navy  may  be  footloose.  In  time  of  war  there  is  sure  to  be  de- 
mand, under  pressure,  of  fright,  for  the  ships  to  be  scattered  so  as  to 
defend  all  kind  of  ports.  Under  penalty  of  terrible  disaster,  .this  de- 
mand must  be  refused.  The  ships  must  be  kept  together,  and  their 
objective  made  the  enemies'  fleet.  If  fortifications  are  sufficiently 
strong,  no  modern  navy  will  venture  to  attack  them,  so  long  as  the  foe 
has  in  existence  a  hostile  navy  of  anything  like  the  same  size  or  effi- 
c^'ency.  But  unless  there  exists  such  a  navy  then  the  fortifications  are 
powerless  by  themselves  to  secure  the  victory.  For  of  course  the  mere 
deficiency  means  that  any  resolute  enemy  can  at  his  leisure  combine  all 
his  forces  upon  one  point  with  the  certainty  that  he  can  take  it. 

Until  our  battle  fleet  is  much  larger  than  at  present  it  should  never 
be  spA  into  detachments  so  far  apart  that  they  could  not  in  event  of 
emergency  be  speedily  united.  Our  coast  line  is  on  the  Pacific  just  as 
much  as  on  the  Atlantic.  The  interests  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  are  as  emphatically  the  interests  of  the  whole  Union  as 
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those  of  Maine  and  New  York,  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  battle 
fleet  should  now  and  then  be  moved  to  the  Pacific,  just  as  at  other 
times  it  should  be  kept  in  the  Atlantic.  When  the  Isthmian  Canal, is 
built  the  transit  6f  the  battle  fleet  from  one  ocean  to  the  other  will  be 
comparatively  easy.  Until  it  is  built  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  battle 
fleet  will  be  thus  shifted  between  the  two  oceans  every  year  or  two. 
The  marksmanship  on  all  our  ships  has  improved  phenomenally  during 
the  last  five  years.  Until  within'  the  last  two  or  three  years  it  was  not 
possible  to  train  a  battle  fleet  in  squadron  maneuvers  under  service  con- 
ditions, and  it.  is  only  during  these  last  two  or  three  years  that  the 
training  under  these  conditions  has  become  really  effective.  Another 
and  mdst  necessary  stride  in  advance  is  now  being  taken.  The  battle 
fleet  is  abotit' starting  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  visit  the  Pacific 
coast...  Sixteen  battleships  are  going  under  the  command  of  Rear- 
Admirdl  Evans,  while  eight  armored  cruisers  and  two  other  battleships 
will  miet  him  at  San  Francisco,  whither  certain  torpedo  destroyers  are 
also  going.  No  fleet  of  such  size  has  ever  made  such  a  voyage;  and  it 
will  be  of  very  great  educational  use  to  all  engaged  in  it..  The  only 
way  by  which  to  teach  ofiicers  and  men  how  to  handle  the  fleet  so  as  to 
meet  every  possible  strain  and  emergency  in  time  of  war  is  to  have 
them  practice  Under  similar  conditions  in  time  of  peace.  Moreover,  the 
only  way  to  fifid  out  our  actual  needs  is  to  perform  in  time  of  peace 
whatever  "maneuvers  might  be  necessary  in  time  of  war.  After  war  is 
declared  it  is  too  late  to  find  out  the  needs ;  that  means  to  invite  disaster. 
This  trip  to  the  Pacific  will  show  what  some  of  our  needs  are  and  will 
enable  us  to  provide  for  them.  The  proper  place  for  an  Officer  to  learn 
his  duty  is  at  sea,  and  the  only  way  in  which  a  navy  can  ever  be  made 
efficient  is  by  {Practice  at  sea,  under  all  the  conditions  which  would 
have  to  be  met  if  war  existed. 

I  bespeak  the  most  liberal  treatment  for  the  oflUcers  arid  enlisted  men 
of  flie  Navy.  It  is  true  of  them,  as  likewise  of  the  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  Army,  that  they  form  a  body  whose  interests  should  be  close* 
to  the  heart  of  every  good  American.  In  return  the  most  rigid  per- 
formance of  duty  should  be  exacted  from  them.  The  reward  should 
be  ample  when  they  do  their  best;  and  nothing  less  than  their  best 
should  be  tolerated.  It  is  idle  to  hope  for  the  best  results  wh^n  the 
men  iti  the  senior  grades  come  to  those  grades  late  in  lif^  and  serve  too 
short,  a  time  in  them.  Up  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-commander  promo- 
tion in  the  Navy  should  be  as  now,  by  seniority,  subject,  ^owever,  to 
such  rigjid  tests  as  would  eliminate  the  unfit.  After  the  grade  of  licu- 
tenant^omniaQder,  that  is,  when  we  come  to  the  grade  of  command 
rank,  uie  unftt  should  be  eliminated  in  such  manner  that  only  the  con- 
spicuously fit  would  remain,  and  sea  service  should  be  a  principal  test 
of  fitness.    Those  who  are  passed  by  should,  after  a  certain  length  of 
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service  in  their  respecjfcive  gfrades,  be  retired.  Of  a  given  number  of 
men  it  may  well  be  that  almost  all  would  make  good  lieutenahts  and 
most  of  them  good  lieutenant-^xxnmanders,  while  only  a  minority  be 
fit  to  be  captains,  and  but  three  or  four  to  be  admirals.  Those  who 
object  to  promotion  otherwise  than  by  mere  seniority  should  reflect 
upon  the  elemental^  fact  that  no  business  in  private  life  could  be  suc- 
cessfully managed  if  those  who  enter  at  the  lowest  rungs  of  the  ladder 
should  each  in  turn,  if  he  lived,  become  the  head  of  the  firm,  its  active 
director,  and  retire  after  he  had  held  the  position  a  few  months.  On 
its  face  such  a  scheme  is  an  absurdity.  Chances  for  improper  favorit- 
ism can  be  minimized  by  a  properly  formed  board ;  such  as  the  board 
of  last  June,  which  did  such  conscientious  and  excellent  work  in 
elimination. 

If  all  that  oug^t  to  be  done  can  not  now  be  done,  at  least  let  a  begin- 
ning be  made.  In  my  last  three  annual  Messages,  and  in  a  special 
Message  to  the  last  Congress,  the  necessity  for  legislation  that  will 
cause  ofiicers  of  the  line  of  the  Navy  to  reach  the  grades  of  captain  and 
rear-admiral  at  less  advanced  ages  and  which  will  cause  them  to  have 
'more  sea  training  and  experience  in  the  highly  responsible  duties  of 
those  grades,  so  that  they  may  become  thoroughly  skillful  in  handling 
battleships,  divisions,  squadrons,  and  fleets  in  action,  has  been  fpUy 
explained  and  urgently  recommended.  Upon  this  subject  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  has  submitted  detailed  and  definite  recommendations 
which  have  received  my  approval,  and  which,  if  enacted  into  law,  will 
accomplish  what  is  immediately  necessary,  and  will,  as  com^red  with 
existing  law,  make  a  saving  of  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars  dur- 
ing the  next  seven  years.  The  navy  personnel  act  of  1899  has  accom- 
plished all  that  wa9  expected  of  it  in  providing  satisfactory  periods  of 
service  in  the  several  subordinate  grades,  from  the  grade  of  ensign  to 
the  grade  of  litotenant-commander,  but  the  law  is  inadequate  in  Ac 
upper  grades  and  will  continue  to  be  inadequate  on  account  of  \he 
expansion  of  the  personnel  since  its  enactment.  Your  attention  is 
invited  to  the  following  quotations  from  the  report  of  the  personnel 
board  of  1906,  of  which  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was 
president : 

^'Congress  has  authorized  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  these  midshipmen  upon  gradu- 
ation are  promoted  to  ensign  and  lieutenant  (junior-^grade).  But  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  ^  corresponding  increase  in  the  upper 
grades,  the  result  being  that  the  lower  grades  will  become  so  congested 
that  a  midshipman  now  in  one  of  the  lowest  classes  at  Annapolis  may 
possibly  not  be  promoted  to  lieutenant  until  he  is  between  45  and  50 
years  of  age.  So  it  will  continue  under  the  present  law,  congesting  at 
the  top  and  gonyestin^  at  th«  bott^Tit    The  country  fails  to  get  from 
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the  officers  of  the  service  the  best  that  is  in  them  by  not  providinf 
opportunity  for  their  normal  development  and  training.  The  board 
believes  that  this  works  a  serious  detriment  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Navy  and  is  a  real  menace  to  the  public  safety." 

As  stated  in  my  special  Message  to  the  last  Congress :  "1  am  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  unless  the  present  conditions  of  the  higher  commis- 
sioned personnel  is  rectified  by  judicious  legislation  the  future  of  our 
Navy  will  be  gravely  compromised."  It  is  also  urgently  necessary  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy.  Special  legis-- 
lation  to  this  end  has  already  been  proposed;  and  I  trust  it  may  be 
enacted  without  delay. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Everything  done  in  the  Navy  to  fit  it  to 
do  well  in  time  of  war  must  be  done  in  time  of  peace.  Modertk  wars 
are  short ;  they  do  not  last  the  length  of  time  requisite  to  build  a  battle- 
ship; and  it  takes  longer  to  train  the  officers  and  men  to  do  well  on  a 
battleship  than  it  takes  to  build  it.  Nothing  effective  can  be  done  for 
the  Navy  once  war  has  begun,  and  the  result  of  the  war,  if  the  combat- 
ants are  otherwise  equally  matched,  will  depend  upon  which  power  has 
prepared  best  in  time  of  peace.  The  United  States  Navy  is  the  best 
guaranty  the  Nation  has  that  its  honor  and  interest  will  not  be  neg- 
lected ;  and  in  addition  it  offers  by  far  the  best  insurance  f of  peace  that 
can  by  human  ingenuity  be  devised. 

I  call  attention  to  the  report  of  the  official  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gress.   The  report  contains  this  paragraph: 

''Such  revision  should  be  made  of  the  courses  of  study  and  methods* 
of  conducting  and  marking  examinations  as  will  develop  and  bring 
out  the  average  all-round  ability  of  the  midshipman  rather  than  to  give 
him  prominence  in  any  one  particular  study.  The  fact  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  N^val  Academy  is  not  a  university  but  a  school,  the 
primary  object  of  which  is  to  educate  boys  to  be  efficient  naval  officers;; 
Changes  in  curriculum,  therefore,  should  be  in  the  direction  of  maknig 
the  course  of  instruction  less  theoretical  and  more  practical.  No  por- 
tion of  any  future  class  should  be  graduated  in  advance  of  the  full  four 
years'  course,  and  under  no  circumstances  should  the  standard  of  in- 
struction be  lowered.  The  Academy  in  almost  all  of  its  departments 
is  now  magnificently  equipped,  and  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  make 
the  course  of  instruction  less  exacting  than  it  is  to-day." 

Acting  upon  this  suggestion  I  designated  three  seagoing  crfBco^ 
Capt.  Richard  Wainwright,  Commander  Robert  S.  Griffin,  and  Lieut 
Commander  Albert  L.  Key,  all  graduates  of  the  Academy,  to  investi- 
gate conditions  and  to  recommend  to  me  the  best  method  of  carrying 
into  effect  this  general  recommendation.  These  officers  performed  the 
dnt^  promj^tly  and  intellifpmtly,  and,  under  the  perspna]  direction  of 
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Capt.  Charles  J.  Badger,  Superintendent  of  the  Academy,  such  of  the 
proposed  changes  as  were  deemed  to  be  at  present  advisable  were  put 
into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year,  October  i,  last.  The 
results,  I  am  confident,  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  Academy,  to  the 
4nidshipmen,  and  to  the  Navy. 

In  foreijgn  affairs  this  country's  steady  policy  is  to  behave-  toward 
other  nations  as  a  strong  and  self-respecting  man  should  behave  toward 
the  other  men  with  whom  he  is  brought  into  contact..  In  other  words, 
our  aim  is  disinterestedly  to  help  other  nations  where  such  help  can  be 
wisely  given  without  the  appearance  of  meddling  with  what  does  not 
concern  tif ;  to  be  careful  to  act  as  a  good  neighbor ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  good-natured  fashion,  to  make  it  evident  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  be  imposed  upon. 

The  Second  International  Peace  Conference  was  convened  at  The 
Hague  on  the  15th  of  June  last  and  remained  in  session  untiKthe  i8th 
of  October.  For  the  first  time  the  representatives  of  practically  all  the 
civilized  countries  of  the  world  united  in  a  temperate  and  kindly  discus- 
sion of  the  methods  by  which  the  causes  of  war  might  be  narrowed  and 
its  injurious  effects  reduced. 

Although  the  agreements  reached  in  the  Conference  did  not  in  any 
direction  go  to  the  length  hoped  for  by  the  more  sanguine,  yet  in  many 
directions  important  steps  were  taken,  and  upon  every  subject  on  the 
programme  there  was  such  full  and  considerate  discussidn  si^  to  justify 
the  belief  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made  toward  further  agree- 
ments in  the  future.  Thirteen  conventions  were  agreed  upon  embody- 
ing the  definite  conclusions  which  had  been  reached,  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  marking  the  progress  made  in  matters  upon  which  agree- 
ment was  not  yet  sufficiently  complete  to  make  conventions  prac- 
ticable. 

The  delegates  of  the  United  States  were  instructed  to  favor  an 
agreement  for  obligatory  arbitration,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
cpurt  of  arbitration  to  proceed  judicially  in  the  hearing  and  decision 
of  international  causes,  the  prohibition  of  force  for  the  collection  of 
contract  debts  alleged  to  be  due  from  governments  to  citi{:ens  of  other 
countries  until  after  arbitration  as  to  the  justice  and  amount  of  the 
debt  and  the  time  and  manner  of  payment,  the  immunity  of  private 
property  at  sea,  the  better  definition  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and,  in 
case  any  measure  to  that  end  should  be  introduced,  the  limitation  of 
armaments. 

In  the  field  of  peaceful  disposal  of  international  differences  several 
important  advances  were  made.  First,  as  to  obligatory  arbitration* 
Although  tie  Conference  failed  to  secure  a  unanimous  agreenient 
upon  the  details  of  a  convention  for  obligatory  arbitration,  it  didl-resoiw 
as  follows: 
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''It  is  unaninxms :  ( i )  In  accepting  the  principle  for  obligatory  arbi- 
tration; (2)  In  declaring  that  certain  differences,  and  notably  those 
relating  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  international  conven- 
tional stipulations  are  susceptible  of.  being  submitted  to  obligatory  arbi- 
tration^without  any  restriction/'  I 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  the  vot^  upon 
the  definite  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration,  which  was  proposed,  stood 
32  in  favor  to  9  against  the  adoption  of  the  treaty,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  the  countries  of  the  world  have  reached 
a  point  where  they  are  now  ready  to  apply  practically  the  principles 
thus  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  Conference. 

The  second  advance,  and  a  very  great  one,  is  the  agreement  which 
relates  to  the  use  of  force  for  the  collection  of  contract  debts.  Your 
attention  is  invited  to  the  para^^phs  upon  this  subject  in  my  Message 
of  December,  1906,  and  to  the  resolution  of  the  Third  American  Con- 
ference at  Rio  in  the  summer  of  1906.  The  convention  upon  this  sub- 
ject adopted  by  the  Conference  substantially  as  proposed  by  the  Amer- 
ican delegates  is  as  follows: 

''In  order  to  avoid  between  nations  armed  conflicts  of  a  purely 
pecuniary  origin  arising  from  contractual  debts  claimed  of  the  govern- 
ment of  one  country  by  the  government  of  another  country  to  be  due 
to  its  nationals,  the  signatory  Powers  agree  not  to  have  recourse  to 
armed  force  for  the  collection  of  such  contractual  debts. 

"'However,  this  stipulation  shall  not  be  applicable  when  the  debtor 
State  refuses  or  leaves  unanswered  an  offer  to  arbitrate,  or,  in  case  of 
acceptance,  makes  it  impossible  to  formulate  the  terms  of  submission, 
or,  after  arbitration,  fails  to  comply  with  the  award  rendered. 

"It  is  further  agreed  that  arbitration  here  contemplated  shall  be  in 
conformity,  as  to  procedure,  with  Chapter  III  of  the  Convention  for 
the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  adopted  at  The  Hague, 
and  that  it  shall  determine,  in  so  far  as  there  shall  be  no  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties,  the  justice  and  the  amount  of  the  debt,  the  time  and 
mode  of  payment  thereof." 

Such  a  provision  would  have  prevented  much  injustice  and  extortion 
in  the  past,  and  I  cannot  doubt  tiiat  its  effect  in  the  future  will  be  most 
salutary. 

A  third  advance  has  been  made  in  amending  and  perfecting  the  con- 
vention of  1899  for  the  voluntary  settlement  of  international  disputes, 
and  particularly  the  extension  of  those  parts  of  that  convention  whidi 
relate  to  commissions  of  inquiry.  The  existence  of  those  provisions 
enabled  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  to  avoid  war, 
notwithstanding  great  public  excitement,  at  the  time  of  the  Dogger 
Bank  incident,  and  the  new  convention  agreed  upon  by  the  Conference 
gives  practical  effect  .to  the  experience  gained  in  that  inquiry. 
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Substantial  progress  was  also  made  towards  the  creation  of  a  per* 
manent  judicial  tribunal  for  the  determination  of  international  causes. 
There  was  very  full  discussion  of  the  proposal  for  such  a  court  and  a 
general  agreement  was  finally  reached  in  favor  of  its  creation.  The 
Conference  recommended  to  the  signatory  Powers  the  adoption  of  a 
draft  upon  which  it  agreed  for  the  organization  of  the  court,  leaving  to 
be  determined  only  the  method  by  which  the  judges  should  be  selected. 
This  remaining  unsettled  question  is  plainly  one  which  time  and  good 
temper  will  solve. 

A  further  agreement  of  the  first  importance  was  that  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  international  prize  court.  The  constitution,  organization  and 
procedure  of  such  a  tribunal  were  provided  for  in  detail.  Anyone 
who  recalls  the  injustices  under  which  this  country  suffered  as  a  neutral 
power  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  can  not  fail  to  see  in  this 
provision  for  an  international  prize  court  the  great  advance  which  the 
world  is  making  towards  the  substitution  of  the  rule  of  reason  and 
justice  in  place  of  simple  force.  Not  only  will  the  international  prize 
court  be  the  means  of  protecting  the  interests  of  neutrals,  but  it  is  in 
itself  a  step  towards  the  creation  of  the  more  general  court  for  the 
hearing  of  international  controversies  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made.  The  organization  and  action  of  such  a  prize  court  can  not 
fail  to  accustom  the  different  countries  to  the  submission  of  interna- 
tional questions  to  the  decision  of  an  international  tribunal,  and  we  may 
confidently  expect  the  results  of  such  submission  to  bring  about  a  gen- 
eral agreement  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  practice. 

Numerous  provisions  were  adopted  for  reducing  the  evil  effects  of 
war  and  for  defining  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals. 

The  Conference  also  provided  for  the  holding  of  a  third  Confer- 
ence within  a  period  similar  to  that  which  elapsed  between  the  First 
and  Second  Conferences. 

The  delegates  of  the  United  States  worthily  represented  the  spirit 
of  the  American  people  and  maintained  with  fidelity  and  ability  the 
policy  of  our  Government  upon  all  the  great  questions  discussed  in  the 
Conference. 

The  report  of  the  delegation,  together  with  authenticated  copies  of 
the  conventions  signed,  when  received,  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
for  its  consideration. 

When  we  remember  how  difficult  it  is  for  one  of  our  own  legislative 
bodies,  composed  of  citizens  of  the  same  country,  speaking  the  same 
language,  living  under  the  same  laws,  and  having  the  same  customs, 
to  reach  an  agreement,  or  even  to  secure  a  majority  upon  any  diflScult 
and  important  subject  which  is  proposed  for  legislation,  it  becomes 
plain  that  the  representatives  of  forty^five  different  countries,  speaking 
many  different  languages^  accustomed  to  different  metfiods  of  pro- 
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tenure,  with  widely  diverse  interests,  who  discussed  so'  many  different 
subjects  and  reached  agreements  upon  so  many,  are  entitled  to  grateful 
appreciation  for  the  wisdom,  patience,  and  moderation  with  which  they 
ha^  discharged  their  duty.  The  example  of  this  temperate  discus- 
sion, and  the  agreements  and  the  efforts  to  agree,  among  representa- 
tives of  all  the  natiohs  of  the  earth,  acting  ^vrith  universal  recognition 
of  the  supreme  obligation  to  promote  peace,  can  not  fail  to  be  a  power- 
ful influence  for  good  in  future  international  relations. 

A  year  ago  in  consequence  of  a  revolutionary  movement  in  Cuba 
which  threatened  the  immediate  return  to  chaos  of  the  island,  the 
United  States  intervened,  sending  down  an  army  and  establishing  a 
provisional  government  under  Governor  Magoon.  Absolute  quiet  and 
prosperity  have  returned  to  the  island  because  of  this  action.  We  are 
now  taking  steps  to  provide  for  elections  in  the  island  and  our  expec- 
tation is  within  the  coming  year  to  be  able  to  turn  the  island  over  again 
to  a  government  chosen  by  the  people  thereof.  Cuba  is  at  our  doors. 
It  is  not  possible  that  this  Nation  should  permit  Cuba  again  to  sink 
into  the  condition  from  which  we  rescued  it.  All  that  we  ask  of  the 
Cuban  people  is  that  they  be  prosperous,  that  they  govern  themselves 
so  as  to  bring  content,  order  and  progress  to  their  island,  the  Queen 
of  the  Antilles;  and  our  only  interference  has  been  and  will  be  to  help 
them  achieve  these  results. 

An  invitation  has  been  extended  by  Japan  to  the  Government  and 
peofde  of  thle  United  States  to  participate  in  a  great  national  exposition 
to  be  held  at  Tokyo  from  April  i  to  October  31, 1912,  and  in  which  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world  are  to  be  invited  to  take  part.  This  is 
an  occasion  of  special  interest  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  pecu- 
liarly so  to  us ;  for  it  is  the  first  instance  in  which  such  a  great  national 
exposition  has  been  held  by  a  great  power  dwelling  on  the  Pacific ;  and 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  will,  I  trust,  join  m  helping  to 
success  this  first  great  exposition  ever  held  by  a  great  nation  of  Asia. 
The  geographical  relations  of  Japan  and  the  United  States  as  the 
possessors  of  such  large  portions  of  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  the  inti- 
mate trade  relations  already  existing  between  the  two  countries,  the 
warm  friendship  which  has  been  maintained  between  them  without 
break  since  the  opening  of  Japan  to  intercourse  with  the  western  na- 
tions, and  her  increasing  wealth  and  production,  which  we  regard  wiA 
hearty  goodwill  and  wish  to  make  the  occasion  of  mutually  beneficial 
commerce,  all  unite  in  making  it  eminently  desirable  that  this  invita- 
tion should  be  accepted.  I  heartily  recommend  such  legislation  as  will 
provide  in  generous  fashion  for  the  representation  of  this  Government 
and  its  people  in  the  proposed  exposition.  Action  should  be  taken  now. 
We  are  apt  to  underestimate  the  time  necessary  for  preparation  in 
such  cases.    The  invitation  to  the  French  Exposition  of  1900  Ws» 
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brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  by  President  Cleveland  in 
December,  1895 ;  and  so  many  are  the  delays  necessary  to  such  pro- 
ceedings that  the  period  of  four  years  and  a  half  which  then  intervened 
before  the  exposition  proved  none  too  long  for  the  proper  preparation 
of  the  exhibits.  ^ 

Th^  adoption  of  a  new  tariff  by  Germany,  accompanied  by  conven- 
tions for  reciprocal  tariff  concessions  between  that  country  and  most  of 
the  other  countries  of  continental  Europe,  led  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  give  the  notice  necessary  to  terminate  the  reciprocal  com- 
mercial agreement  with  this  country  proclaimed  July  13,  1900.  The 
notice  was  to  take  effect  on  the  ist  of  March,  1906,  and  in  default  of 
some  other  arrangements  this  would  have  left  the  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  Germany  subject  to  the  general  German  tariff  duties, 
from  25  to  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  conventional  duties  imposed 
upon  the  goods  of  most  of  our  competitors  for  German  trade. 

Under  a  special  agreement  made  between  the  two  Governments  in 
February.  1906,  the  German  Government  postponed  the  operation  of 
their  notice  until  the  30th  of  June,  1907.  In  the  meantime,  deeming 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  prevent  a  tariff  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany  arising  from  misunderstand- 
ing by  either  country  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  other,  and 
acting  upon  the  invitation  of  the  German  Government,  I  sent  to  Berlin 
2^  commission  composed  of  competent  experts  in  the  operation  and 
administration  of  the  customs  tariff,  from  the  Departments  of  the 
Treasury  and  Commerce  and  Labor.  This  commission  was  engaged 
for  several  months  in  conference  with  a  similar  commission  appointed 
by  the  German  Government,  under  instructions,  so  far  as  practicable, 
to  reach  a  common  understanding  as  to  all  the  facts  regarding  the 
tariffs  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  material  and  relevant  to  the 
trad^relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  commission  reported, 
and  upon  the  basis  of  the  report,  a  further  temporary  commercial 
.agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  two  countries,  pursuant  to  which,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  President  by  the  third 
section  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  I  extended  the  reduced  tariff 
rates  provided  for  in  that  section  to  champagne  and  all  other  sparkling 
wines,  and  pursuant  to  which  the  German  conventional  or  minimum 
tariff  rates  were  extended  to  about  96^4  per  cent  of  all  the  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  Germany.  This  agreement  is  to  remain  in 
force  until  the  30th  of  June,  1908,  and  until  six  months  after  notice  by 
,  either  party  to  terminate  it. 

The  agreement  and  the  report  of  the  commission  on  which  it  is  based 
will  be  laid  before  the  Congress  for  its  information. 

This  careful  examination  into  the  tariff  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  involved  an  inquiry  into  certain  of  our  methods 
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of  administration  which  had  been  the  cause  of  much  complaint  on  the 
part  of  German  exporters.  In  this  inquiry  I  became  satisfied  that  cer- 
tain vicious  and  unjustifiable  practices  had  grown  up  in  our  customs 
administration,  notably  the  practice  of  determining  values  of  imports 
upon  detective  reports  never  disclosed  to  the  persons  whose  interests 
were  affected.  The  use  of  detectives,  though  often  necessary,  tends 
towards  abuse,  and  should  be  carefully  guarded.  Under  our  practice 
as  I  found  it  to  exist  in  this  case,  the  abuse  had  become  gross  and  dis- 
creditable. Under  it,  instead  of  seeking  information  as  to  the  market 
value  of  merchandise  from  the  well-known  and  respected  members  of 
the  commercial  community  in  the  country  of  its  production,  secret 
statements  were  obtained  from  informers  and  discharged  employees 
and  business  rivals,  and  upon  this  kind  of  secret  evidence  the  values 
of  imported  goods  were  frequently  raised  and  heavy  penalties  were 
frequently  imposed  upon  importers  who  were  never  permitted  to  know 
what  the  evidence  was  and  who  never  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  it. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  this  system  tended  towards  an  increase  of  the 
duties  collected  upon  imported  goods,  but  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  violation 
of  law  to  exact  more  duties  than  the  law  provides*  just  as  it  is  a  viola- 
tion to  admit. gpods  upqn  the  payment  of  less  than  the  legal  rate  of 
duty.  This  practice  was  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  American  law  and 
to  American  sense  of  justice.  In  the  judgment  of  the  most  competent 
experts  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  it  was  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  due  collection  of  the 
customs  revenues,  and  the  attempt  to  defend  it  merely  illustrates  the 
demoralization  which  naturally  follows  from  a  long  continued  course 
of  reliance  upon  such  methods.  I  accordingly  caused  the  regulations 
governing  this  branch  of  the  customs  service  to  be  modified  so  that 
values  are  determined  upon  a  hearing  in  which  all  the  parties  interested 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to  know  the  evidence  against 
them.  Moreover  our  Treasury  agents  are  accredited  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  in  which  they  seek  information,  and  in  Germany 
receive  the  assistance  of  the  quasi-official  chambers  of  commerce  in 
determining  the  actual  market  value  x)f  goods,  in  accordance  with 
what  I  am  advised  to  be  the  true  construction  of  the  law. 

These  changes  of  regulations  were  adapted  to  the  removal  of  such 
manifest  abuses  that  I  have  not  felt  that  they  ought  to  be  confined  to 
our  relations  with  Germany;  and  I  have  extended  their  operation  to 
all  other  countries  which  have  expressed  a  desire  to  enter  into  similar 
administrative  relations. 

I  ask  for  authority  to  re-form  the  agreement  with  China  under 
which  the  indemnity  of  1900  was  fixed,  by  remitting  and  cancelling  the 
obligation  of  China  for  the  payment  of  all  that  part  of  the  stipulated 
indemnity  which  is  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  eleven  million,  six  hundred 
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and  fifty-five  thousand^  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars  and  sixty- 
nine  cents,  and  interest  at  four  per  cent.  After  the  rescue  of  the  for- 
eign legations  in  Peking  during  the  Boxer  troubles  in  1900  the  Powers 
required  from  China  the  payment  of  equitable  indemnities  to  the  sev- 
eral nations,  and  the  final  protocol  under  which  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn, signed  at  Peking,  September  7,  1901,  fixed  the  amount  of  thi^ 
indemnity  allotted  to  the  United  States  at  over  $20,000,000,  and  China 
paid,  up  to  and  including  the  ist  day  of  June  last,  a  little  over  $6,- 
000,000.'  It  was  the  first  intention  of  this  Government  at  the  proper 
time,  when  all  claims  had  been  presented  and  all  expenses  ascertained 
as  fully  as  possible,  to  revise  the  estimates  and  account,  and  as  a  proof 
of  sincere  friendship  for  China  voluntarily  to  release  that  country  from 
its  legal  liability  for  all  payments  in  excess  of  the  stmi  which  should 
prove  to  be  necessary  for  actual  indemnity  to  the  United  States  and  its 
citizens. 

This  Nation  should  help  in  every  practicable  way  in  the  education  of 
the  Chinese  people,  so  that  the  vast  and  populous  Empire  of  China  may 
gradually  adapt  itself  to  modern  conditions.  One  way  of  doing  this  is 
by  promoting  the  coming  of  Chinese  students  to  this  country  and  mak- 
ing it  attractive  to  them  to  take  courses  at  our  universities  and  higher 
educational  institutions.  Our  educators  should,  so  far  as  possible, 
take  concerted  action  toward  this  end. 

On  the  courteous  invitation  of  the  President  of  Mexico,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  visited  that  country  in  September  and  October  and  was 
received  everywhere  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  hospitality. 

He  carried  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  our  south' 
em  neighbor  a  message  of  respect  and  good  will  and  of  desire  for 
better  acquaintance  and  increasing  friendship.  The  response  from  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  Mexico  was  hearty  and  sincere.  No 
pains  were  spared  to  manifest  the  most  friendly  attitude  and  feeling 
toward  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  close  neighborhood  of  the  two  countries  the  relations 
which  exist  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  are  just  Cause  for 
gratification.  We  have  a  common  boundary  of  over  1,500  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific.  Much  of  it  is  marked  only  by  the 
shifting  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Many  thousands  of  Mexicans 
are  residing  upon  our  side  of  the  line  and  it  is  estimated  that  over 
40000  Americans  are  resident  in  Mexican  territory  and  that  American 
investments  in  Mexico  amount  to  over  seven  hundred  million  dollars. 
The  extraordinary  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity  of  Mexico  has 
been  greatly  promoted  by  American  enterprise,  and  Americans  are 
sharing  largely  in  its  results.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  al- 
ready exceeds  $240,000,000  per  annum,  and  of  this  two-thirds  both  of 
exports  and  imports  are  exchanged  with  the  United  States.    Under 
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these  circumstances  numerous  questions  necessarily  arise  between  the 
two  countries.  These  questions  are  always  approached  and  disposed 
of  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  courtesy  and  fair  dealing.  Americans  carrying 
on  business  in  Mexico  testify  uniformly  to  the  kindness  and  considera- 
tion with  which  they  are  treated  and  their  sense  of  the  security  of  their 
property  and  enterprises  under,  the  wise  administration  of  the  great 
statesman  who  has  so  long  held  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  that 
Republic  ' 

The  two  Governments  have  been  uniting  their  efforts  for  a  consider- 
able time  past  to  aid  Central  America  in  attaining  the  degree  of  peace 
and  order  which  have  made  possible  the  prosperity  of  the  northern 
ports  of  the  Continent.  After  the  peace  between  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, and  Salvador,  celebrated  under  the  circumstances  described  in 
my  last  Message,  a  new  war  broke  out  between  the  Republics  of  Nicar- 
agua, Honduras,  and  Salvador.  The  effort  to  compose  this  new  diffi- 
culty has  resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  the  joint  suggestion  of  the 
Presidents  of  Mexico  and  of  the  United  States  for  a  general  peace 
conference  between  all  the  countries  of  Central  America.  On  the  17th 
day  of  September  last  a  protocol  was  signed  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  five  Central  American  countries  accredited  to  this  Govern- 
ment agreeing  upon  a  conference  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Washington 
"in  order  to  devise  the  means  of  preserving  the  good  relations  among 
said  Republics  and  bringing  about  permanent  peace  in  those  countries." 
The  protocol  includes  the  expression  of  a  wish  that  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  should  appoint  "representatives  to 
lend  their  good  and  impartial  offices  in  a  purely  friendly  way  toward 
the  realization  of  the  objects  of  the  conference."  The  conference  is 
now  in  session  and  will  have  our  best  wishes  and,  where  it  is  practic- 
able, our  friendly  assistance. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Pan  American  Conference  at  Rio  Janeiro 
in  the  summer  of  1906  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  activity  and 
usefulness  of  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics.  That 
institution,  which  includes  all  the  American  Republics  in  its  member- 
ship and  brings  all  their  representatives  together*  is  doing  a  really 
valuable  work  in  informing  the  people  of  the  United  States  about  the 
other  Republics  and  in  making  the  United  States  known  to  them.  Its 
action  is  now  limited  by  appropriations  determined  when  it  was  doing 
a  work  on  a  much  smaller  scale  and  rendering  much  less  valuable  serv- 
ice. I  recommend  that  the  contribution  of  this  Government  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Bureau  be  made  commensurate  with  its  increased  work. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

The  White  House. 
December  3,  1907. 
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SPECIAL  MESSAGE. 

White  House,  Jan.  31,  1908. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  regard  to  the  employ- 
ers' liability  act,  the  experience  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  enforcing  the  interstate  com- 
merce and  antitrust  laws,  and  the  gravely  significant  attitude  toward 
the  law  and  its  administration  recently  adopted  by  certain  heads  of 
great  corporations,  render  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  additional 
legislation  as  regards  certain  of  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital, 
and  between  the  great  corporations  and  the  public. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  the  employers'  liability  law  to  be 
unconstitutional  because  its  terms  apply  to  employees  engaged  wholly 
in  intrastate  commerce  as  well  as  to  employees  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  By  a  substantial  majority  the  Court  holds  that  the  Con- 
gress has  power  to  deal  with  the  question  in  so  far  as  interstate  com- 
merce is  concerned. 

As  regards  the  employers'  liability  law,  I  advocate  its  immediate 
reenactment,  limiting  its  scope  so  that  it  shall  apply  only  to  the  class  of 
cases  as  to  which  the  Court  says  it  can  constitutionally  apply,  but 
strengthening  its  provisions  within  this  scope.  Interstate  employment 
being  thus  covered  by  an  adequate  national  law,  the  field  of  intrastate 
employment  will  be  left  to  the  action  of  the  several  States.  With  this 
clear  definition  of  responsibility  the  States  will  undoubtedly  give  to  the 
performance  of  their  duty  within  their  field  the  consideration  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  demands. 

I  also  very  urgently  advise  that  a  comprehensive  act  be  passed  pro- 
viding for  compensation  by  the  Government  to  all  employees  injured 
in  the  Government  service.  Under  the  present  law  an  injured  work- 
man in  the  employment  of  the  Government  has  no  remedy,  and  the 
entire  burden  of  the  accident  falls  on  the  helpless  man,  his  wife,  and 
his  young  children.  This  is  an  outrage.  It  is  a  matter  of  humiliation 
to  the  Nation  that  there  should  not  be  on  our  statute  books  provision 
to  meet  and  partially  to  atone  for  cruel  misfortune  when  it  comes  upon 
a  man  through  no  fault  of  his  own  while  faithfully  serving  the  public. 
In  no  other  prominent  industrial  country  in  the  world  could  such  gross 
injustice  occur;  for  almost  all  civilized  nations  have  enacted  legislation 
embodying  the  complete  recognition  of  the  principle  which  places  the 
entire  trade  risk  for  industrial  accidents  (excluding*  of  course,  acci- 
dents due  to  willful  misconduct  by  the  employee)  on  the  industry  as 
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represented  by  the  employer,  which  in  this  case  is  the  Government.  In 
all  these  countries  the  principle  applies  to  the  Government  just  as 
much  as  to  the  private  employer.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
injured  employee  or  his  surviving  dependents  be  required  to  bring  suit 
against  the  Government,  nor  should  there  be  the  requirement  that  in 
order  to  insure  recovery  negligence  in  some  form  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  should  be  shown.  Our  proposition  is  not  to  confer  a 
right  of  action  upon  the  Government  employee,  but  to  secure  him 
suitable  provision  against  injuries  received  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment. The  burden  of  the  trade  risk  should  be  placed  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment. Exactly  as  the  workingman  is  entitled  to  his  wages,  so  he 
should  be  entitled  to  indemnity  for  the  injuries  sustained  in  the  natural 
course  of  his  labor.  The  rates  of  compensation  and  the  regulations 
for  its  payment  should  be  specified  in  the  law,  and  the  machinery  for 
determining  the  amount  to  be  paid  should  in  each  case- be  provided  in 
such  manner  that  the  employee  is  properly  represented  without  expense 
to  him.  In  other  words,  the  compensation  should  be  paid  automati- 
cally, while  the  application  of  the  law  in  the  first  instance  should  be 
vested  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The  law  should 
apply  to  all  laborers,  mechanics,  and  other  civilian  employees  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  including  those  in  the  service  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  and  of  the  insular  governments. 

The  same  broad  principle  which  should  apply  to  the  Government 
should  ultimately  be  made  applicable  to  all  private  employers.  Where 
the  Nation  has  the  power  it  shoqld  enact  laws  to  this  effect.  Where 
the  States  alone  have  the  power  they  should  enact  the  laws.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  an  employers'  liability  law  does  not  really  mean 
mulcting  employers  in  damages.  It  merely  throws  upon  the  employer 
the  burden  of  accident  insurance  against  injuries  which  are  sure  to 
occur.  It  requires  him  either  to  bear  or  to  distribute  through  insur- 
ance the  loss  which  can  readily  be  borne  when  distributed,  but  which, 
if  undistributed,  bears  with  frightful  hardship  upon  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  accident.  In  theory,  if  wages  were  always  freely  and  fairly 
adjusted,  they  would  always  include  an  allowance  as  against  the  risk 
of  injury,  just  as  certainly  as  the  rate  of  interest  for  money  includes 
an  allowance  for  insurance  against  the  risk  of  loss.  In  theory,  if  em- 
ployees were  all  experienced  business  men,  they  would  employ  that 
part  of  their  wages  which  is  received  because  of  the  risk  of  injury  to 
secure  stccident  insurance.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  practical 
to  expect  that  this  will  be  done  by  the  great  body  of  employees.  An 
employers'  liability  law  makes  it  certain  that  it  will  be  done,  in  effect, 
by  the  employer,  and  it  will  ultimately  impose  no  real  additional 
burden  upon  him. 

There  is  a  special  bill  to  which  I  call  your  attention.  Secretary  Taft 
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has  urgently  recommended  the  immediate  passage  of  a  law  providing 
for  compensation  to  employees  of  the  Government  injured  in  the  work 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal^  and  that  $100,000  be  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose each  year.  I  earnestly  hope  this  will  be  done ;  and  that  a  special 
bill  be  passed  covering  the  case  of  Yardmaster  Banton,  who  was  in- 
jured nearly  two  years  ago  while  doing  his  duty.  He  is  now  helpless 
to  support  his  wife  and  his  three  little  boys. 

I  again  call  your  attention  to  the  need  of  some  action  in  connection 
with  the  abuse  of  injunctions  in  labor  cases.  As  regards  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  labor  and  capital,  from  blacklisting  to  boycotting,  the 
whole  subject  is  covered  in  admirable  fashion  by  the  report  of  the 
Anthracite  Q>al  St.  ''e  Gjmmission,  which  report  should  serve  as  a 
chart  for  the  guidam  of  both  legislative  and  executive  officers.  As 
regards  injunctions,  I  v  ,n  do  little  but  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  my 
last  message  to  the  Congress.  Even  though  it  were  possible,  I  should 
consider  it  most  unwise  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  process  of  injunction. 
It  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  courts  may  maintain  their  own  dignity 
and  in  order  that  they  may  in  effective  manner  check  disorder  and  vio- 
lence. The  juiige  who  uses  it  cautiously  and  conservatively,  but  who, 
when  the  nee3  arises,  uses  it  fearlessly,  confers  the  greatest  service 
upon  our  people,  and  his  preeminent  usefulness  as  a  public  servant 
should  be  heartily  recognized.  But  there  i^  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  it  has  sometimes  been  used  heedlessly  and  unjustly,  and  that  some 
of  the  injunctions  issued  inflict  grave  and  occasionally  irreparable 
wrong  upon  those  enjoined. 

It  is  all  wrong  to  use  the  injimction  to  prevent  the  entirely  proper 
and  legitimate  actions  of  labor  organizations  in  their  struggle  for  in- 
dustrial betterment,  or  under  the  guise  of  protecting  property  rights 
unwarrantably  to  invade  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  individual.  It 
is  futile  to  concede,  as  we  all  do,  the  right  and  the  necessity  of  organ- 
ized effort  on  the  part  of  wage-earners  and  yet  by  injunctive  process 
to  forbid  peaceable  action  to  accomplish  the  lawful  objects  for  which 
they  are  organized  and  upon  which  their  success  depends.  The  fact 
that  the  punishment  for  the  violation  of  an  injunction  must,  to  make 
the  order  effective,  necessarily  be  summary  and  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  jury  makes  its  issuance  in  doubtful  cases  a  dangerous  prac- 
tice, and  in  itself  furnishes  a  reason  why  the  process  should  be  sur- 
rounded with  safeguards  to  protect  individuals  against  being  enjoined 
from  exercising  their  proper  rights.  Reasonable  notice  should  be 
given  the  adverse  party. 

This  matter  is  daily  becoming  of  graver  importance  and  I  can  not 
too  urgently  recommend  that  the  Congress  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  subject.  If  some  way  of  remedying  the  abuses  is  not  found  the 
feeling  of  indignation  against  them  among  large  numbers  of  our  citi- 
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zcns  will  tend  to  grow  so  extreme  as  to  produce  a  revolt  against  the 
whole  use  of  the  process  of  injunction.  The  ultra-conservatives  who 
object  to  cutting  out  the  abuses  will  do  well  to  remember  that  if  the 
popular  feeling  does  become  strong  many  of  those  upon  whom  they 
rely  to  defend  them  will  be  the  first  to  turn  against  them.  Men  of 
property  can  not  afford  to  trust  to  an3rthing  save  the  spirit  of  justice 
and  fair  play ;  for  those  very  public  men  who,  while  it  is  to  their  inter- 
est, defend  all  the  abuses  committed  by  capital  and  pose  as  the  cham- 
pions of  conservatism,  will,  the  moment  they  think  their  interest 
changes,  take  the  lead  in  just  such  a  nfiatter  as  this  and  pander  to  what 
they  esteeem  popular  feeling  by  endeavoring,  for  instance,  effectively 
to  destroy  the  power  of  the  CQurts  in  matters  of  injunction;  and  will 
even  seek  to  render  nugatory  the  power  to  punish  for  contempt,  upon 
which  power  the  very  existence  of  the  orderly  administration  of  justice 
depends. 

It  is  my  purpose  as  soon  as  may  be  to  submit  some  further  recom- 
mendations in  reference  to  our  laws  regulating  labor  conditions  within 
the  sphere  of  Federal  authority.  A  very  recent  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  rendered  since  this  message  was 
written,  in  the  case  of  Adair  v.  United  States,  seemingly  of  far-reach- 
ing import  and  of  very  serious  probable  consequences,  has  modified  the 
previously  entertainedn  views  on  the  powers  of  the'  Congress  in  the 
premises  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  necessary  careful  consideration  of 
the  opinions  therein  filed  before  it  is  possible  definitely  to  decide  in 
what  way  to  call  the  matter  to  your  attention. 

Not  only  should  there  be  action  on  certain  laws  affecting  wage-earn- 
ers; there  should  also  be  such  action  on  laws  better  to  secure  control 
over  the  great  business  concerns  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
especially  over  the  g^eat  common  carriers.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  should  be  empowered  to  pass  upon  any  rate  or  practice  on 
its  own  initiative.  Moreover,  it  should  be  provided  that  whenever  the 
Commission  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  proposed  advance  in  a  rate 
ought  not  to  be  made  without  investigation,  it  should  have  authority 
to  issue  an  order  prohibiting  the  advance  pending  examination  by  the 
Commission. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  expressing  an  opinion  that  any  or 
even  a  majority  of  these  advances  are  improper.  Many  of  the  rates 
in  this  country  have  been  abnormally  low.  The  operating  expenses  of 
our  railroads,  notably  the  wages  paid  railroad  employees,  have  greatly 
increased.  These  and  other  causes  may  in  any  given  case  justify  an 
advance  in  rates,  and  if  so  the  advance  should  be  permitted  and  ap- 
proved. But  there  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  cases  where  this  is  not 
true;  and  our  law  should  be  so  framed  that  the  Government,  as  the 
representative  of  the  whole  people,  can  protect  the  individual  against 
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unlawful  exaction  for  the  use  of  these  public  highways.    The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  be  provided  with  the  means  to 
make  a  physical  valuation  of  any  road  as  to  which  it  deems  this  valu- 
ation necessary.     In  some  form  the  Federal  Government  should  exer- 
cise supervision  over  the  financial  operations  of  our  interstate  railroads. 
In  no  other  way  can  justice  be  done  between  the  private  owners  of 
those  properties  and  the  public  which  pay  their  charges.    When  once 
an  inflated  capitalization  has  gone  upon  the  market  and  has  become 
fixed  in  value,  its  existence  must  be  recognized.     As  a  practical  matter 
it  is  then  often  absolutely  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  thousands 
of  innocent  stockholders  who  have  purchased  their  stock  in  good  faith. 
The  usual  result  of  such  inflation  is  therefore  to  impose  upon  the  public 
an  unnecessary  but  everlasting  tax,  while  the  innocent  purchasers  of 
the  stock  are  also  harmed  and  only  a  few  speculators  are  benefited. 
Such  wrongs  when  once  accomplished  can  with  difficulty  be  undone; 
but  they  can  be  prevented  with  safety  and  with  justice.    When  combi- 
nations of  interstate  railways  must  obtain  Government  sanction ;  when 
it  is  no  longer  possible  for  an  interstate  railway  to  issue  stock  or  bonds, 
save  in  the  manner  approved  by  the  Federal  Government';  when  that 
Government  makes  sure  that  the  proceeds  of  every  stock  and  bond 
issue  go  into  the  improvement  of  the  property  and  not  the  enrichment 
of  some  individual  or  syndicate;  when,  whenever  it  becomes  material 
for  guidance  in  the  regulative  action  of  the  Government,  the  physical 
value  of  one  of  these  properties  is  determined  and  made  known — ^therc 
will  be  eliminated  from  railroad  securities  that  element  of  uncertainty 
which  lends  to  them  their  speculative  quality  and  which  has  contributed 
much  to  the  financial  stress  of  the  recent  past. 

I  think  that  the  Federal  Government  must  also  assume  a  certain 
measure  of  control  over  the  physical  operation  of  railways  in  the  hand- 
ling of  interstate  traffic.  The  Commission  now  has  authority  to  estab- 
lish through  routes  and  joint  rates.  In  order  to  make  this  provision 
effective  and  in  order  to  promote  in  times  of  necessity  the  proper  move- 
ment of  traffic,  I  think  it  must  also  have  authority  to  determine  the 
conditions  upon  which  cars  shall  be  interchanged  between  different  in- 
terstate railways.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  Commission  should  have 
authority,  in  particular  instances,  to  determine  the  schedule  upon  which 
perishable  commodities  shall  be  moved. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  repeat  my  recommendation  that  rail- 
ways be  permitted  to  form  traffic  associations  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring about  and  agreeing  upon  rates,  regulations,  and  practices 
affecting  interstate  business  in  which  the  members  of  the  .association 
are  mutually  interested.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  should  be 
given  the  right  to  pool  their  earnings  or  their  traffic.  The  law  re- 
quires that  rates  shall  be  so  adjusted  as  not  to  discriminate  between  in- 
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dividuals»  localities,  or  different  species  of  traffic.  Ordinarily,  rates  by 
all  competing  lines  must  be  the  same.  As  applied  to  practical  condi- 
tions, the  railway  operations  of  this  country  can  not  be  conducted 
according  to  law  without  what  is  equivalent  to  conference  and  agree- 
ment. The  articles  under  which  such  associations  operate  should  be 
approved  by  the  Commission;  all  their  operations  should  be  open  to 
public  inspection ;  and  the  rates,  regulations,  and  practices  upon  which 
they  agree  should  be  subject  to  disapproval  by  the  Commission. 

I  urge  this  last  provision  with  the  same  earnestness  that  I  do  the 
others.  This  country  provides  its  railway  facilities  by  private  capital. 
Those  facilities  will  not  be  adequate  unless  the  capital  employed  is 
assured  of  just  treatment  and  an  adequate  return.  In  fixing  the 
charges  of  our  railroads,  I  believe  that,  considering  the  interests  of 
the  public  alone,  it  is  better  to  allow  too  liberal  rather  than  too  scanty 
earnings,  for,  otherwise,  there  is  grave  danger  that  our  railway  devel- 
opment may  nqf  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  transportation.  But 
the  fundamental  idea  that  these  railways  are  public  highways  must  be 
recognized,  and  they  must  be  open  to  the  whole  public  upon  equal 
terms  and  upon  reasonable  terms. 

In  reference  to  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  I  repeat  the  recommenda- 
tions made  in  my  message  at  the  opening  of  the  present  Congress,  as 
well  as  in  my  message  to  the  previous  Congress.  The  attempt  in  this 
law  to  provide  in  sweeping  terms  against  all  combinations  of  whatever 
character,  if  technically  in  restraint  of  trade  as  such  restraint  has  been 
defined  by  the  courts,  must  necessarily  be  either  futile  or  mischievous, 
and  sometimes  both.  The  present  law  makes  some  combinations 
illegal,  although  they  may  be  useful  to  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  to  some  huge  combinations  which  are  both  noxious  and  illegal, 
even  if  the  action  undertaken  against  them  under  the  law  by  the  Gov- 
ernment is  successful,  the  result  may  be  to  work  but  a  minimum  bene- 
fit to  the  public.  Even  though  the  combination  be  broken  up  and  a 
small  measure  of  reform  thereby  produced,  the  real  good  aimed  at  can 
not  be  obtained,  for  such  real  good  can  come  only  by  a  thorough  and 
continuing  supervision  over  the  acts  of  the  combination  in  all  its  parts, 
so  as  to  prevent  stock  watering,  improper  forms  of  competition,  and, 
in  short,  wrongdoing  generally.  The  law  should  correct  that  portion 
of  the  Sherman  Act  which  prohibits  all  combinations  of  the  character 
above  described,  whether  they  be  reasonable  or  unreasonable ;  hut  this 
should  be  done  only  as  a  part  of  a  general  scheme  to  provide  for  this 
effective  and  thoroughgoing  supervision  by  the  National  Government 
of  all  the  operations  of  the  big  interstate  business  concerns.  Judge 
Hough,  of  New  York,  in  his  recent  decision  in  the  Harriman  case, 
states  that  the  Congress  possesses  the  power  to  limit  the  interstate 
operations  of  corporations  not  complying  with   Federal  safeguards 
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against  the  recurrence  of  obnoxious  priaictices,  and  to  license  those 
which  aiford  the  public  adequate  security  against  methods  calculated 
to  diminish  solvency,  and  therefore  efficiency  and  economy  in  inter- 
state transportation.  The  judge  adds  that  in  these  matters  "the  power 
of  Congress  is  ample,  though  as  yet  not  fruitful  in  results."  It  is  very 
earnestly  to  be  desired  that  either  along  the  lines  the  judge  indicates, 
or  in  some  other  way  equally  efficacious,  the  Congress  may  exercise 
the  power  which  he  holds  it  possesses. 

Superficially  it  may  seem  that  the  laws,  the  passage  of  which  I  herein 
again  advocate — for  I  have  repeatedly  advocated  them  before — ^are  not 
connected.  But  in  reality  they  are  connected.  Each  and  every  one  of 
these  laws,  if  enacted,  would  represent  part  of  the  campaign  against 
privilege,  part  of  the  campaign  to  make  the  class  of  great  property 
holders  realise  that  property  has  its  duties  no  less  than  its  rights. 
When  the  courts  guarantee  to  the  employer,  as  they  should,  the  rights 
of  the  employer,  and  to  property  the  rights  of  property^  they  should  no 
less  emphatically  make  it  evident  that  they  will  exact  from  property 
and  from  the  employer  the  duties  which  should  necessarily  accompany 
these  rights ;  and  hitherto  our  laws  have  failed  in  precisely  this  point  of 
enforcing  the  performance  of  duty  by  the  man  of  property  toward  the 
man  who  works  for  him,  by  the  man  of  great  wealth,  especially  if  he 
uses  that  wealth  in  corporate  form,  toward  the  investor,  the  wage- 
worker,  and  the  general  public.  The  permanent  failure  of  the  man  of 
property  to  fulfill  his  obligations  would  ultimately  assure  the  wresting 
from  him  of  the  privileges  which  he  is  entitled  to  enjoy  only  if  he 
recognizes  the  obligations  accompanying  them.  Those  who  assume  or 
share  the  responsibility  for  this  failure  are  rendering  but  a  poor  service 
to  the  cause  which  they  believe  they  champion. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible,  but  if  possible,  it  is  certainly 
desirable,  that  in  connection  with  measures  to  restrain  stock  watering 
and  overcapitalization  there  should  be  measures  taken  to  prevent  at 
least  the  grosser  forms  of  gambling  in  securities  and  commodities,  such 
as  making  large  sales  of  what  men  do  not  possess  and  "cornering"  the 
market.  Legitimate  purchases  of  commodities  and  of  stocks  and  secur- 
ities for  investment  have  no  connection  whatever  with  purchases  of 
stocks  or  other  securities  or  commodities  on  a  margin  for  speculative 
and  gambling  purposes.  There  is  no  moral  differenece  between 
gambling  at  cards  or  in  lotteries  or  on  the  race  track  and  gambling  in 
the  stock  market.  One  method  is  just  as  pernicious  to  the  body  politic 
as  the  other  in  kind,  and  in  degree  the  evil  worked  is  far  greater.  But 
it  is  a  far  more  difficult  subject  with  which  to  deal.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  business  transacted  on  the  exchanges  is  not  only  legitimate,  but 
is  necessary  to  the  working  of  our  modern  industrial  system,  and  ex- 
treme care  would  have  to  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  this  business 
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in  doing  away  with  the  "bucket  shop"  type  of  operation.  We  should 
study  both  the  successes  and  the  failures  of  foreign  legislators  who, 
notably  in  Germany,  have  worked  along  this  line,  so  as  not  to  do  any- 
thing harmful.  Moreover,  there  is  a  special  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
this  matter  by  the  Federal  Government  in. a  Federal  Republic  like  ours. 
But  if  it  is  possible  to  devise  a  way  to  deal  with  it  the  effort  should  be 
made,  even  if  only  in  a  cautious  and  tentative  way.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Federal  Government  could  at  least  act  by  forbidding  the  use 
of  the  mails,  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  for  mere  gambling  in  stocks 
and  futures,  just  as  it  does  in  lottery  transactions. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  statement  issued  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  (Appendix  i)  in  answer  to  certain  statements  (which  I 
also  inclose)  made  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  agents  of  the  Standard  Oil  ' 
Corporation  (Appendix  2)  and  a  letter  of  the  Attorney-General  (Ap- 
pendix 3)  containing  an  answer  to  certain  statements,  also  inclosed, 
made  by  the  president  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  (Appendix 
4).  The  Standard  Oil  Corporation  and  the  railway  company  have 
both  been  found  guilty  by  the  courts  of  criminal  misconduct ;  both  have 
been  sentenced  to  pay  heavy  fines ;  and  each  has  issued  and  published 
broadcast  these  statements,  asserting  their  innocence  and  denouncing 
as  improper  the  action  of  the  courts  and  juries  in  convicting  them  of 
guilt.  These  statements  are  very  elaborate,  are  very  ingenious,  and  are 
untruthful  in  important  particulars.  The  following  letter  and  inclos- 
ure  from  Mr.  Heney  sufficiently  illustrate  the  methods  of  the  high 
officials  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  show  the  utter  falsity  of  their  plea  of 
ignorance,  the  similar  plea  of  the  Standard  Oil  being  equally  without 
foundation : 

Department  of  Justice, 
Office  of  the  United  States  Attorney, 

District  of  Oregon, 
Portland,  Jan.  11,  1908. 
The  President, 

Washington,  D.^C. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  .  I  understand  that  Mr.  Ripley,  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  system,  has  commented  with  some 
severity  upon  your  attitude  toward  the  payment  of  rebates  by  certain 
transcontinental  railroads  and  that  he  has  declared  that  he-«)ersonally 
never  knew  anything  about  any  rebates  being  granted  by  his  road. 
*  *  *  I  inclpse  you  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  from  Edward  Cham- 
bers, general  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railway  system,  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Davidson,  auditor  of  the  same  com- 
pany, dated  February  27,  1907.     *     *     * 

This  letter  does  not  deal  with  interstate  shipments,  but  the  constitu- 
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tion  of  the  State  of  California  makes  the  pa3mient  of  rebates  by  rail- 
roads a  felony,  and  Mr.  Ripley  has  apparently  not  been  above  the  com- 
mission of  crime  to  secure  business.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this 
inclosure  in  any  way  that  you  think  it  can  be  of  service  to  yourself  or 
the  public.     *     *     * 

Sincerely,  yours,  FRANCIS  J.  HENEY. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  27,  1907. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  hand  you  herewith  a  file  of  papers  covering  the  move- 
ment of  fuel  oil  shipped  by  the  Associated  Oil  Company  over  our  line 
from  January  i,  1906,  up  to  and  including  November  15,  1906. 

We  agreed  with  the  Associated  Oil  Co/s  negotiations  with  Mr. 
Ripley,  Mr.  Wells,  and  myself,  that  in  consideration  of  their  making 
us  a  special  price  on  oil  for  company  use,  which  is  covered  by  a  con- 
tract, and  the  further  consideration  that  we  would  take  a  certain  quan- 
tity, they  would  in  turn  ship  from  Bakersfield  over  our  line  to  San 
Francisco  Bay  points  a  certain  minimum  number  of  barrels  of  fuel  oil 
at  rate  of  25  cents  per  barrel  from  Bakersfield,  exclusive  of  the  switch- 
ing charge. 

These  statements  cover  the  movement,  except  that  they  have  in- 
cluded Stockton,  which  is  not  correct,  as  it  is  not  a  bay  point  and  could 
not  be  reached  as  conveniently  by  water.  We  have  paid  them  on 
account  of  this  movement  $7,239  which  should  be  deducted  from  the 
total  of  movement  shown  in  the  attached  papers. 

I  wish  you  would  arrange  to  make  up  a  statement,  check  the  same, 
and  refund  to  the  Associated  Oil  Company  down  to  the  basis  of  25 
cents  per  barrel  from  Bakersfield  where  they  are  the  shippers,  regard- 
less of  who  is  consignee,  as  all  their  fuel  oil  is  sold  delivered.  The 
reason  for  making  this  deal  in  addition  to  what  I  have  stated,  is  that 
the  Associated  Oil  Company  have  their  own  boats  and  carry  oil  from 
fields  controlled  by  themselves  along  the  coast  near  San  Luis  Obispo  to 
San  Francisco  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  the  special  rate  we  have  made 
them  and  in  competition  with  the  Union  Oil  Company  and  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  sell  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  points  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  water  transportation  from 
the  coast  fields.  They  figured  they  could  only  afford  to  pay  us  the  25 
cents  per  barrel  if  by  doing  this  they  sold  our  company  a  certain 
amount  of  fuel  oil,  otherwise  the  business  covered  by  the  attached 
papers  would  have  come  in  by  boat  from  the  coast  fields. 

I  am  writing  this  up  completely  so  that  there  may  be  in  the  papers 
a  history  of  the  reasons  why  this  arrangement  was  made.  I  wish  you 
would  go  ahead  and  make  the  adjustment  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the 
Associated  Oil  Company  are  very  anxious  to  have  the  matter  closed  up. 
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The  arrangement  was  canceled  on  November  15th  at  a  conference 
between  Mr.  Ripley,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Porter,  and  myself. 

Yours,  trulyy  EDWARD  CHAMBERS. 

Shipments-Associated  Oil  Company, 
Mr.  G.  A.  Davidson, 

Auditor,  Los  Angeles. 

The  attacks  by  these  great  corporations  on  the  Administration's  ac- 
tions have  been  given  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the  country,  in  the 
newspapers  and  otherwisct  by  those  writers  and  speakers  who,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  act  as  the  representatives  of  predatory 
wealth — of  the  wealth  accumulated  on  a  giant  scale  by  all  forms  of  in- 
iquity, ranging  from  the  oppression  of  wageworkers  to  unfair  and  un- 
wholesome methods  of  crushing  out  competition,  and  to  defrauding 
the  public  by  stock  jobbing  and  the  manipulation  of  securities.  Cer- 
tain wealthy  men  of  this  stamp,  whose  conduct  should  be  abhorrent  to 
every  man  of  ordinarily  decent  conscience,  and  who  commit  the  hideous 
wrong  of  teaching  our  young  men  that  phenomenal  business  success 
must  ordinarily  be  based  on  dishonesty,  have  during  the  last  few 
months  made  it  apparent  that  they  have  banded  together  to  work  for  a 
reaction.  Their  endeavor  is  to  overthrow  and  discredit  all  who  hon- 
estly administer  the  law,  to  prevent  any  additional  legislation  which 
would  check  and  restrain  them,  and  to  secure  if  possible  a  freedom 
from  all  restraint  which  will  permit  every  unscrupulous  wrongdoer  to 
do  what  he  wishes  unchecked  provided  he  has  enough  money.  The 
only  way  to  counteract  the  movement  in  which  these  men  are  engaged 
is  to  make  clear  to  the  public  just  what  they  have  done  in  the  past  and 
just  what  they  are  seeking  to  accomplish  in  the  present. 

The  Administration  and  those  who  support  its  views  are  not  only  not 
engsiged  in  an  assault  on  property,  but  are  strenuous  upholders  of  the 
rights  of  property.  The  wise  attitude  to  take  is  admirably  stated  by 
Governor  Fort,  of  New  Jersey,  in  his  recent  inaugural  address;  the 
principles  which  he  upholds  as  regards  the  State  being  of  course  iden- 
tical with  those  which  should  obtain  as  regards  the  Nation. 

"Just  and  fair  regulation  can  only  be  objected  to  by  those  miscon- 
ceiving the  rights  of  the  State.  The  State  grants  all  corporate  powers 
to  its  railways  and  other  public  utility  corporations,  and  may  not  only 
modify,  but  repeal  all  charters  and  charter  privileges  it  confers.  It 
may.  therefore,  impose  conditions  upon  their  operation  at  its  pleasure. 
Of  course  in  the  doing  of  these  things,  it  should  act  wisely  and  with 
conservatism,  protecting  all  vested  rights  of  property  and  the  interests 
of  the  innocent  holders  of  the  securities  of  existing  quasi-public  cor- 
porations. Regulation,  therefore,  upon  a  wise  basis,  of  the  operation 
of  these  public  utilities  companies,  including  the  fixing  of  rates  and 
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public  charges,  upon  complaint  and  subject  to  court  review,  should  be 
intrusted  to  a  proper  board,  as  well  as  the  right  to  regulate  the  output 
of  stock  and  the  bonded  issues  of  such  corporations.  If  this  were 
done,  it  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  the  companies, 
for  it  would  fix  the  value  of  such  securities,  and  act  as  a  guaranty 
against  their  depreciation.  Under  such  a  law,  the  holders  of  existing 
securities  would  find  them  protected,  and  new  securities  offered  would 
have  the  confidence  of  the  people,  because  of  the  guaranty  of  the  State 
that  they  were  only  issued  for  extensions  or  betterments  and  upon 
some  basis  of  the  cost  of  such  extensions  and  betterments.  It  is  difficult 
to  suggest  any  legislation  that  would  give  greater  confidence  to  the 
public  and  investors  than  a  wise  public  utilities  bill ;  and  the  mere  sug- 
gestion of  its  enactment  should  cause  this  class  of  security  holders  to 
feel  that  their  holdings  were  strengthened,  and  that  the  State  was 
about  to  aid  the  managers  of  its  public  utility  corporations  to  conserve 
their  corporate  property  for  the  public  benefit  and  for  the  protection  of 
invested  capital.     *     *     * 

"The  time  has  come  for  the  strict  supervision  of  these  great  corpor- 
ations and  the  limitation  of  their  stock  and  bond  issues  under  some 
proper  public  official.  It  will  make  for  conservatism,  and  strengthen 
the  companies  doing  a  legitimate  business,  and  eliminate,  let  us  hope, 
those  which  are  merely  speculative  in  character  and  organized  simply 
to  catch  the  unsuspecting  or  credulous  investor.  Corporations  have 
come  in  our  business  world  to  remain  for  all  time.  Corporate  methods 
are  the  most  satisfactory  for  business  purppses  in  many  cases.  Every 
business  or  enterprise  honestly  incorporated  should  be  protected,  and 
the  public  hiade  to  feel  confidence  in  its  corporate  organization.  Cap- 
ital invested  in  corporations  must  be  as  free  from  wrongful  attack  as 
that  invested  by  individuals,  and  the  State  should  do  everything  to 
foster  and  protect  invested  corporate  capital  and  encourage  the  public 
in  giving  to  it  support  and  confidence.  Nothing  will  do  so  much  to 
achieve  this  desirable  result  as  proper  supervision  and  reasonable  con- 
trol over  stock  and  bond  issues,  so  that  overcapitalization  will  be  pre- 
vented and  the  people  may  know  when  they  buy  a  share  of  stock  or  a 
bond  *  *  *  that  the  name  of  the  State  upon  it  stands  as  a  guar- 
anty that  there  is  value  behind  it  and  reasonable  safety  in  its  purchase. 
The  act  must  make  it  clear  that  the  intent  of  the  supervision  by  the 
Commissioner  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  striking  at  corporate  organiz- 
ations or  invested  corporate  capital,  but  rather  to  recognize  and  protect 
existing  conditions  and  insure  greater  safeguards  for  the  future.  *  *  * 

"Capital  does  not  go  into  a  State  where  reprisals  are  taken  or  vested 
interests  are  injured;  it  comes  only  where  wise,  conservative,  safe 
treatment  is  assured,  and  it  should  bq  our  policy  to  encourage  and 
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secure  corporate  rights  and  the  best  interests  of  stock  and  bond  holders 
committed  to  our  legal  care." 

Under  no  circumstances  would  we  countenance  attacks  upon  law- 
abiding  property,  or  do  aught  but  condemn  those  who  hold  up  rich  men 
as  being  evil  men  because  of  their  riches.  On  the  contrary,  our  whole 
eflfort  is  to  insist  upon  conduct,  and  neither  wealth  nor  property  nor 
any  other  class  distinction,  as  being  the  proper  standard  by  which  to 
judge  the  actions  of  men.  For  the  honest  man  of  great  wealth  we 
have  a  hearty  regard,  just  as  we  have  a  hearty  regard  for  the  honest 
politician  and  honest  newspaper.  But  part  of  the  movement  to  up- 
hold honesty  must  be  a  movement  to  frown  on  dishonesty.  We  attack 
only  the  corrupt  men  of  wealth,  who  find  in  the  purchased  politician 
the  most  efficient  instrument  of  corruption  and  in  the  purchased  news- 
paper the  most  efficient  defender  of  corruption.  Our  main  quarrel  is 
not  with  these  agents  and  representatives  of  the  interests.  They  derive 
their  chief  power  from  the  great  sinister  offenders  who  stand  behind 
them.  They  are  but  puppets  who  move  as  the  strings  are  pulled.  It 
is  not  the  puppets,  but  the  strong  cunning  men  and  the  mighty  forces 
working  for  evil  behind  and  through  the  puppets,  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal.  We  seek  to  control  law-defying  wealth ;  in  the  first  place  to 
prevent  its  doing  dire  evil  to  the  Republic,  and  in  the  next  place  to 
avoid  the  vindictive  and  dreadful  radicalism  which,  if  left  uncontrolled, 
it  is  certain  in  the  end  to  arouse.  Sweeping  attacks  upon  all  property, 
upon  all  men  of  means,  without  regard  to  whether  they  do  well  or  ill, 
would  sound  the  death-knell  of  the  Republic ;  and  such  attacks  become 
inevitable  if  decent  citizens  permit  those  rich  men  whose  lives  are 
corrupt  and  evil  to  domineer  in  swollen  pride,  unchecked  and  unhind- 
ered, over  the  destinies  of  this  country.  We  act  in  no  vindictive  spirit, 
and  we  are  no  respecters  of  persons.  If  a  labor  union  does  wrong,  we 
oppose  it  as  firmly  as  we  oppose  a  corporation  which  does  wrong ;  and 
we  stand  equally  stoutly  for  the  rights  of  the  man  of  wealth  and  for 
the  rights  of  the  wageworker.  We  seek  to  protect  the  property  of 
every  man  who  acts  honestly,  of  every  corporation  that  represents 
wealth  honestly  accumulated  and  honestly  used.  We  seek  to  stop 
wrongdoing,  and  we  desire  to  punish  the  wrongdoers  only  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  achieve  this  end. 

There  are  ample  material  rewards  for  those  who  serve  with  fidelity 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness ;  but  they  are  dearly  paid  for  by  the 
people  who  permit  their  representatives,  whether  in  public  life,  in  the 
press,  or  in  the  colleges  where  their  young  men  are  taught,  to  preach 
and  to  practice  that  there  is  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor.  The  amount  of  money  the  representatives  of  certain  great  mon- 
eyed interests  are  willing  to  spend  can  be  gauged  by  their  recent  publi- 
cation broadcast  throughout  the  papers  of  this  cotmtry,  from  the  At- 
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lantic  to  the  Pacific,  of  huge  advertisements  attacking  with  envenomed 
bitterness  the  Administration's  policy  of  warring  against  successful 
dishonesty,  and  by  their  circulation  of  pamphlets  and  bqoks  prepared 
with  the  same  object;  while  they  likewise  push  the  circulation  of  the 
writings  and  speeches  of  men  who,  whether  because  they  are  misled, 
or  because,  seeing  the  light,  they  are  willing  to  sin  against  the  light, 
serve  these  their  masters  of  great  wealth  to  the  cost  of  the  plain  people. 
The  books  and  pamphlets,  the  controlled  newspapers,  the  speeches  by 
public  or  private  men  tb  which  I  refer,  are  usually  and  especially  in 
the  interest  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  and  of  certain  notorious  railroad 
combinations,  but  they  also  defend  other  individuals  and  corporations 
of  great. wealth  that  have  been  guilty  of  wrongdoing.  It  is  only  rarely 
that  the  men  responsible  for  the  wrongdoing  themselves  speak  or  write. 
Normally  they  hire  others  to  do  their  bidding,  or  find  others  who  will 
do  it  without  hire.  From  the  railroad-rate  law  to  the  pure-food  law, 
every  measure  for  honesty  in  business  that  has  been  passed  during  the 
last  six  years  has  been  opposed  by  these  men  on  its  passage  and  in  its 
administration  w^ith  every  resource  that  bitter  and  unscrupulous  craft 
could  suggest  and  the  command  of  almost  unlimited  money  secure.  But 
for  the  last  year  the  attack  has  been  made  with  most  bitterness  upon  the 
actual  administration  of  the  law,  especially  through  the  Department  of 
Justice;,  but  alsp  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations.  The  extraordinary  violence  of  the  assaults 
upon  our  policy  contained  in  these  speeches,  editorials,  articles,  ad- 
vertisements, and  pamphlets,  and  the  enormous  sums  of  money  spent 
in  these  various  ways,  give  a  fairly  accurate  measure  of  the  anger  and 
terror  which  our  public  actions  have  caused  the  corrupt  men  of  vast 
wealth  to  feel  in  the  very  marrow  of  their  being.  The  attack  is  some- 
times made  openly  against  us  for  enforcing  the  law,  and  sometimes 
with  a  certain  cunning,  for  not  trying  to  enforce  it  in  some  other  way 
than  that  which  experience  shows  to  be  practical.  One  of  the  favorite 
methods  of  the  latter  class  of  assailant  is  to  attack  the  Administration 
for  not  procuring  the  imprisonment  instead  of  the  fine  of  offenders 
under  these  antitrust  laws.  The  man  making  this  assault  is  usually 
either  a  prominent  lawyer  or  an  editor  who  takes  his  policy  from  the 
financiers  and  his  arguments  from  their  attorneys.  If  the  former,  he 
has  defended  and  advised  many  wealthy  malefactors,  and  he  knows 
well  that,  thanks  to  the  advice  of  lawyers  like  himself,  a  certain  kind  of 
modern  corporation  has  been  turned  into  an  admirable  instrument  by 
which  to  render  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  get  at  the  head  of  the  cor- 
poration, at  the  man  who  is  really  most  guilty.  When  we  are  able  to 
put  the  real  wrongdoer  in  prison,  this  is  what  we  strive  to  do ;  this  is 
what  we  have  actually  done  with  some  very  wealthy  criminals,  who, 
moreover,  represented  that  most  baneful  of  all  alliances,  the  alliance 
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between  the  corruption  of  organized  politics  and  the  corruption  of 
high  finance.  This  is  what  we  have  done  in  the  Gaynor  and  Greene 
case,  in  the  case  of  the  misapplication  of  funds  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain great  banks  in  Chicago,  in  the  land-fraud  cases,  where,  as  in  other 
cases  likewise,  neither  the  highest  political  position  nor  the  possession 
of  great  wealth,  has  availed  to  save  the  offenders  from  prison.  The 
Federal  Government  does  scourge  sin ;  it  does  bid  sinners  fear ;  for  it 
has  put  behind  the  bars  with  impartial  severity,  the.  powerful  financier, 
the  powerful  politician,  the  rich  land  thief,  the  rich  contractor — all,  no 
matter  how  high  their  station,  against  whom  criminal  misdeeds  can  be 
proved.  All  their  wealth  and  power  can  not  protect  them.  But  it 
often  happens  that  the  effort  to  imprison  a  given  defendant  is  certain 
to  be  futile,  while  it  is  possible  to  fine  him  or  to  fine  the  corporation 
of  which  he  is  head ;  so  that,  in  other  words,  the  only  way  of  punishing 
the  wrong  is  by  fining  the  corporation,  unless  we  are  content  to  pro- 
ceed personally  against  the  minor  agents.  The  corporation  lawyers 
to  whom  I  refer  and  their  employers  are  tHe  men  mainly  responsible 
for  this  state  of  things,  and  their  responsibility  is  shared  with  all  who 
ingeniously  oppose  the  passing  of  just  and  effective  laws,  or  who  fail 
to  execute  them  when  they  have  been  put  on  the  statute  books. 

Much  is  said,  in  these  attacks  upon  the  policy  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration, about  the  rights  of  "innocent  stockholders."  That  stockholder 
is  not  innocent  who  voluntarily  purchases  stock  in  a  corporation  whose 
methods  and  management  he  knows  to  be  corrupt;  and  "innocent  stock- 
holders" when  a  great  law-defying  corporation  is  punished,  are  the  first 
estopped  from  complaining  about  the  proceedings  the  Government 
finds  necessary  in  order  to  compel  the  corporation  to  obey  the  law. 
There  has  been  in  the  past  grave  wrong  done  innocent  stockholders  by 
overcapitalization,  stock- watering,  stock  jobbing,  stock-manipulation. 
This  we  have  sought  to  prevent,  first,  by  exposing  the  thing  done  and 
punishing  the  offender  when  any  existing  law  had  been  violated; 
second,  by  recommending  the  passage  of  laws  which  would  make  un- 
lawful similar  practices  for  the  future.  The  public  men,  lawyers,  and 
editors  who  loudly  proclaim  their  sympathy  for  the  "innocent  stock- 
holders" when  a  great  lawdefying  corporation  is  punished,  are  the  first 
to  protest  with  frantic  vehemence  against  all  efforts  by  law  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  practices  which  are  the  real  and  ultimate  sources  of  the 
damage  alike  to  the  stockholders  and  the  public.  The  apologists  of 
successful  dishonesty  always  declaim  against  any  effort  to  punish  or 
prevent  it,  on  the  ground  that  any  such  effort  will  "unsettle  busines^." 
It  is  they  who  by  their  acts  have  unsettled  business ;  and  the  very  men 
raising  this  cry  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  securing,  by 
speech,  editorial,  book,  or  pamphlet,  the  defense  by  misstatements  of 
what  they  have  done;  and  yet  when  public  servants  correct  their  mis- 
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statements  by  telling  the  truth  they  declaim  against  them  for  breaking 
silence,  lest  "values  be  depreciated."  They  have  hurt  honest  business 
men,  honest  workingmen,  honest  farmers;  and  now  they  damor 
against  the  truth  being  told. 

The  keynote  of  all  these  attacks  upon  the  effort  to  secure  honesty  in 
business  and  in  politics  is  well  expressed  in  brazen  protests  against 
any  effort  for  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  business  world,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  unnatural,  unwarranted,  and  injurious,  and  that  busi- 
ness panic  is  the  necessary  penalty  for  such  effort  to  secure  business 
honesty.    The  morality  of  such  a  plea  is  precisely  as  great  as  if  made 
on  behalf  of  the  men  caught  in  a  gambling  establishment  when  that 
gambling  establishment  is  raided  by  the  police.     If  such  words  mean 
anything  they  mean  that  those  whose  sentiments  they  represent  stand 
against  the  effort  to  bring  about  a  moral  regeneration  of  business 
which  will  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  insurance,  banking,  and  street 
railroad  scandals  in  New  York ;  a  repetition  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
deal ;  a  repetition  of  the  combination  between  certain  professional  poli- 
ticians, certain  professional  labor  leaders,  and  certain  big  financiers, 
from  the  disgrace  of  which  San  Francisco  has  just  been  rescued;  a 
repetition  of  the  successful  effort  by  the  Standard  Oil  people  to  crush 
out  every  competitor,  to  overawe  the  common  carriers,  and  to  establish 
a  monopoly  which  treats  the  public  with  a  contempt  which  the  public 
deserves  so  long  as  it  permits  men  of  such  principles  and  such  senti- 
ments to  avow  and  act  on  them  with  impunity.    The  outcry  against 
stopping  dishonest  practices  among  wrongdoers  who  happen  to  be 
wealthy  is  precisely  similar  to  the  outcry  raised  against  every  effort 
for  cleanliness  and  decency  in  city  government,  because,  forsooth,  it 
will  "hurt  business."    The  same  outcry  is  made  aginst  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  prosecuting  the  heads  of  colossal  corporations  that  has 
been  made  against  the  men  who  in  San  Francisco  have  prosecuted  with 
impartial  severity  the  wrongdoers  among  business  men,  public  officikls, 
and  labor  leaders  alike.    The  principle  is  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 
Just  as  the  blackmailer  and  bribe  giver  stand  on  the  same  evil  emi- 
nence of  infamy,  so  the  man  who  makes  an  enormous  fortune  by  cor- 
rupting legislatures  and  municipalities  and  fleecing  his  stockholders 
and  the  public,  stands  on  the  same  moral  level  with  the  creature  who 
fattens  on  the  blood  money  of  the  gambling  house  and  the  saloon. 
Moreover,  in  the  last  analysis,  both  kinds  of  corruption  are  far  more 
intimately  connected  than  would  at  first  sight  appear ;  the  wrongdoing 
is  at  bottom  the  same.     Corrupt  business  and  corrupt  politics  act  and 
react  with  ever  increasing  debasement,  one  on  the  other;  the  corrupt 
head  of  a  corporation  and  the  corrupt  labor  leader  are  both  in  the 
same  degree  the  enemies  of 'honest  corporations  and  honest  labor 
unions;  the  rebate  taker,  the  franchise  trafficker,  the  manipulator  of 
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securities,  the  purveyor  and  protector  of  vice,  the  blackmailing  ward 
boss,  the  ballot-box  stuffer,  the  demagogue,  the  mob  leader,  the  hired 
bully,  and  mankiller — all  alike  work  at  the  same  web  of  corruption^ 
and  all  alike  should  be  abhorred  by  honest  men. 

The  "business"  which  is  hurt  by  the  movement  for  honesty  is  the 
kind  of  business  which,  in  the  long  run,  it  pays  the  country  to  have 
hurt.  It  is  the  kind  of  business  which  has  tended  to  make  the  very 
name  "high  finance"  a  term  of  scandal  to  which  all  honest  American 
men  of  business  should  join  in  putting  an  end.  The  special  pleaders 
for  business  dishonesty,  in  denouncing  the  present  Administration  for 
enforcing  the  law  against  the  huge  and  corrupt  corporations  which 
have  defied  the  law,  also  denounce  it  for  endeavoring  to  secure  sadly 
needed  labor  legislation,  such  as  a  far-reaching  law  making  employer 
liable  for  injuries  to  their  employees.  It  is  meet  and  fit  that  the  apol- 
ogists for  corrupt  wealth  should  oppose  every  effort  to  relieve  weak 
and  helpless  people  from  crushing  misfortune  brought  upon  them  by 
injury  in  the  business  from  which  they  gain  a  bare  livelihood.  The 
burden  should  be  distributed..  It  is  hypocritical  baseness  to  speak  of  a 
girl  who  works  in  a  factory  where  the  dangerous  machinery  is  unpro- 
tected as  having  the  "right"  freely  to  contract  to  expose  herself  to 
dangers  to  life  and  limb.  She  has  no  alternative  but  to  suffer  want  or 
else  to  expose  herself  to  such  dangers,  and  when  she  loses  a  hand  or  is 
otherwise  maimed  or  disfigured  for  life,  it  is  a  moral  wrong  that  the 
whole  burden  of  the  risk  necessarily  incidental  to  the  business  should 
be  placed  with  crushing  weight  upon  her  weak  shoulders,  and  all  who 
profit  by  her  work  escape  scot-free.  This  is  what  opponents  of  a  just 
employers'  liability  law  advocate ;  and  it  is  consistent  that  they  should 
usually  also  advocate  immunity  for  those  most  dangerous  members  of 
the  criminal  class — the  criminals  of  great  wealth. 

Our  opponents  have  recently  been  bitterly  criticising  the  two  judges 
referred  to  in  the  accompanying  communications  from  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  and  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  for  having  imposed  heavy 
fines  on  these  two  corporations;  and  yet  these  same  critics  of  these  two 
judges  exhaust  themselves  in  denouncing  the  most  respectful  and  cau- 
tious discussion  of  the  official  action  of  a  judge  which  results  in  im- 
munity to  wealthy  and  powerful  wrongdoers  or  which  renders  nug- 
atory a  temperate  effort  to  better  the  conditions  of  life  and  work 
among  those  of  our  fellow  countrymen  whose  need  is  greatest  Mast 
certainly  it  behooves  us  all  to  treat  with  the  utmost  respect  the  high 
ofiice  of  judge ;  and  our  judges,  as  a  whole,  are  brave  and  upright  men. 
Respect  for  the  law  must  go  hand^  in  hand  with  respect  for  the  judges ; 
and,  as  a  whole,  it  is  true  now  as  in  the  past  that  the  judges  stand  in 
character  and  service  above  all  other  men  among  their  fellow-servants 
of  the  public.    There  is  all  the  greater  need  that  the  few  who  fail  in 
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this  great  office,  who  fall  below  this  high  standard  of  integrity,  of  wis- 
dom, of  sjmipathetic  understanding  and  of  courage,  should  have  their 
«yes  opened  to  the  needs  of  their  countrymen.  A  judge  who  on  the 
bench  either  truckles  to  the  mob  and  shrinks  from  sternly  repressing 
violence  and  disorder,  or  bows  down  before  a  corporation;  who  fails 
to  stand  up  valiantly  for  the  rights  of  property  on  the  one  hand,  or  on 
the  other  by  misuse  of  the  process  of  injunction  or  by  his  attitude  to- 
ward all  measures  for  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  labor,  makes 
thewageworker  feel  with  bitterness  that  the  courts  are  hostile  to  him  ;or 
who  fails  to  realize  that  all  public  servants  in  their  several  stations 
must  strive  to  stop  the  abuses  of  the  criminal  rich — ^such  a  man  per- 
forms an  even  worse  service  to  the  body  politic  than  the  legislator  or 
executive  who  goes  wrong.  The  judge  who  does  his  full  duty  well 
stands  higher,  and  renders  a  better  service  to  the  people,  than  any 
other  public  servant;  he  is  entitled  to  greater  respect;  and  if  he  is  a 
true  servant  of  the  people,  if  he  is  upright,  wise  and  fearless,  he  will 
unhesitatingly  disregard  even  the  wishes  of  the  people  if  they  conflict 
with  the  eternal  principles  of  right  as  against  wrong.  He  must  serve 
the  people;  but  he  must  serve  his  own  conscience  first.  All  honor  to 
such  a  judge ;  and  all  honor  can  not  be  rendered  him  if  it  is  rendered 
equally  to  his  brethren  who  fall  immeasurably  below  the  high  ideals  for 
which  he  stands.  Untruthful  criticism  is  wicked  at  all  times,  and  who- 
ever may  be  the  object ;  but  it  is  a  peculiarly  flagrant  iniquity  when  a 
judge  is  the  object.  No  man  should  lightly  criticize  a  judge;  no- man 
shall,  even  in  his  own  mind,  condemn  a  judge  unless  he  is  sure  of 
the  facts.  If  a  judge  is  assailed  for  standing  against  popular  folly, 
and  above  all  for  standing  against  mob  violence,  all  honorable  men 
should  rally  instantly  to  his  support.  Nevertheless  if  he  clearly  fails 
to  do  his  duty  by  the  public  in  dealing  with  lawbreaking  corporations, 
lawbreaking  men  of  wealth,  he  must  expect  to  feel  the  weight  of  public 
opinion;  and  this  is  but  right,  for  except  in  extreme  cases  this  is  the 
only  way  in  which  he  can  be  reached  at  all.  No  servant  of  the  people 
has  a  right  to  expect  to  be  free  from  just  and  honest  criticism. 

The  opponents  of  the  measures  we  champion  single  out  now  one  and 
now  another  measure  for  especial  attack,  and  speak  as  if  the  move- 
ment in  which  we  are  engaged  was  purely  economic.  It  has  a  large 
economic  side,  but  it  is  fundamentally  an  ethical  movement.  It  is  not 
a  movement  to  be  completed  in  one  year,  or  two  or  three  years ;  it  is  a 
movement  which  must  be  persevered  in  until  the  spirit  which  lies  behind 
it  sinks  deep  into  the  heart  and  the  conscience  of  the  whole  people. 
It  is  always  important  to  choose  the  right  means  to  achieve  our  pur- 
pose, but  it  is  even  more  important  to  keep  this  purpose  clearly  before 
us;  and  this  purpose  is  to  secure  national  honesty  in  business  and  in 
politics.    We  do  not  subscribe  to  the  cynical  belief  that  dishonesty 
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and  unfair  dealing  are  essential  to  business  success,  and  are  to  oe  con- 
doned when  the  success  is  moderate  and  applauded  when  the  success 
is  great.  The  methods  by  which  the  Standard  Oil  people  and  those 
engaged  in  the  other  combinations  qf  which  I  have  spoken  above  have 
achieved  great  fortunes  can  only  be  justified  by  the  advocacy  of  a  sys- 
tem of  morality  which  would  also  justify  every  form  of  criminality  on 
the  part  of  a  labor  union,  and  every  form  of  violence,  corruption,  and 
fraud,  from  murder  to  bribery  and  ballot-box  stuffing  in  politics.  We 
are  trying  to  secure  equality  of  opportunity  for  all;  and  the  struggle  • 
for  honesty  is  the  same  whether  it  is  made  on  behalf  of  one  set  of  men 
or  of  another.  In  the  interest  of  the  small  settlers  and  landowners, 
and  against  the  embittered  opposition  of  wealthy  owners  of  huge 
wandering  flocks  of  sheep,  or  of  corporations  desiring  to  rob  the 
people  of  coal  and  timber,  we  strive  to  put  an  end  to  the  theft  of  public 
land  in  the  West.  When  we  do  this,  and  protest  against  the  action  of 
all  men,  whether  in  public  life  or  in  private  life,  who  either  take  part  in 
or  refuse  to  try  to  stop  such  theft,  we  are  really  engaged  in  the  same 
policy  as  when  we  endeavor  to  put  a  stop  to  rebates  or  to  prevent  the 
upgrowth  of  uncontrolled  monopolies.  Our  effort  is  simply  to  enforce 
the  principles  of  common  honesty  and  common  sense.  It  would  in- 
deed be  ill  for  the  country  should  there  be  any  halt  in  our  work. 

The  laws  must  in  the  future  be  administered  as  they  are  now  being 
administered,  so  that  the  Department  of  Department  of  Justice  may 
continue  to  be,  what  it  now  is,  in  very  fact  the  Department  of  Justice, 
where  so  far  as  our  ability  permits  justice  is  meted  out  with  an  even 
hand  to  great  and  small,  rich  and  poor,  weak  and  strong.  Moreover, 
there  should  be  no  delay  in  supplementing  the  laws  now  on  the  statute 
books  by  the  enactment  of  further  legislation  as  outlined  in  the 
message  I  sent  to  the  Congress  on  its  assembling.  Under  the  existing 
laws  much,  very  much,  has  been  actually  accomplished  during  the  past 
six  years,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  actual  experience  that  they  can  be 
enforced  against  the  wealthiest  corporation  and  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  manager  or  manipulator  of  that  corporation,  as  rigorously  and 
fearlessly  as  against  the  humblest  offender.  Above  all,  they  have  been 
enforced  against  the  very  wrongdoers  and  agents  of  wrongdoers  who 
have  for  so  many  years  gone  scot-free  and  flouted  the  laws  with  im- 
punity, against  great  law-defying  corporations  of  immense  wealth, 
which,  until  within  the  last  half  dozen  years,  have  treated  themselves 
and  have  expected  others  to  treat  them  as  being  beyond  and  above  all 
possible  check  from  law. 

It  is  especially  necessary  to  secure  to  the  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  full  power  to  deal  with  the  great  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  above  all,  with  the  great  inter- 
state common  carriers:    Our  people  should  clearly  recognize  that  while 
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there  are  difficulties  in  any  course  of  conduct  to  be  followed  in  deal- 
ing with  these  great  corporations,  these  difficulties  must  be  faced,  and 
one  of  three  courses  followed. 

The  first  course  is  to  abandon  all  effort  to  oversee  and  control  their 
actions  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public  and  to  permit  a  return  to 
the  utter  lack  of  control  which  would  obtain  if  they  were  left  to  the 
common  law.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that  our  people  would 
tolerate  this  position.  The  extraordinary  growth  of  modem  indus- 
trialism has  rendered  the  common  law,  which  grew  up  under  and 
was  adapted  tq  deal  with  totally  different  conditions,  in  many  respects 
inadequate  to  deal  with  the  new  conditions.  These  new  conditions 
make  it  necessary  to  shackle  cunning  as  in  the  past  we  have  shackled 
force.  The  vast  individual  and  corporate  fortunes,  the  vast  combina- 
tions of  capital,  which  have  marked  the  development  of  our  industrial 
system,  create  new  conditions,  and  necessitate  a  change  from  the  old 
attitude  of  the  State  and  the  Nation  toward  the  rules  regulating  the 
acquisition  and  untrammeled  business  use  of  property,  in  order  both 
that  property  may  be  adequately  protected,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
those  who  hold  it  may  be  prevented  from  wrongdoing. 

The  second  and  third  courses  are  to  have  the  regulation  undertaken 
either  by  the  Nation  or  by  the  States.  Of  course  in  any  event  both 
the  National  Government  and  the  several  State  governments  must  do 
each  its  part,  and  each  can  do  a  certain  amount  that  the  other  can 
not  do,  while  the  only  really  satisfactory  results  must  be  obtained  by 
the  representatives  of  the  National  and  State  governments  working 
heartily  together  within  their  respective  spheres.  But  in  my  judgment 
thoroughgoing  and  satisfactory  control  can  in  the  end  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  the  National  Government,  for  almost  all  the 
corporations  of  enormous  wealth — that  is,  the  corporations  which  it 
ir.  especially  desirable  to  control — are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  derive  their  power  and  their  importance  not  from  that  portion  of 
their  business  which  is  intrastate,  but  from  the  interstate  business.  It 
is  not  easy  always  to  decide  just  where  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  kinds  of  business  falls.  This  line  must  ultimately  be  drawn  by 
the  Federal  courts.  Much  of  the  effort  to  secure  adequate  control  of 
the  great  corporations  by  State  action  has  been  wise  and  effective,  but 
much  of  it  has  been  neither;  for  when  the  effort  is  made  to  accom- 
plish by  the  action  of  the  State  what  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
action  of  the  Nation,  the  result  can  only  be  disappointment,  and  in  the 
end  the  law  will  probably  be  declared  unconstitutional.  So  likewise  in 
the  national  arena,  we  who  believe  in  the  measures  herein  advocated 
are  hampered  and  not  aided  by  the  extremists  who  advocate  action  so 
violent  that  it  would  either  be  useless  or  else  would  cause  more  mis- 
chief than  it  would  remedy. 
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In  a  recent  letter  from  a  learned  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  one 
of  the  Gulf  States,  the  writer  speaks  as  follows : 

"In  all  matters  pertaining  to  interstate  commerce  the  authority  of 
the  National  Government  already  exists  and  does  not  have  to  be 
acquired,  and  the  exercise  of  this  existing  authority  can  be  in  no  sense 
a  usurpation  of,  or  infringement  upon,  the  rights  of  the  States.  On 
the  contrary,  had  the  Federal  Government  given  this  question  more 
attention  in  the  past  and  applied  a  vigorous  check  to  corporate  abuses, 
conditions  would  now  be  better,  because  the  States  would  have  had 
fewer  real  or  imaginary  grievances  and  have  had  less  cause  not  only 
to  attempt  the  exercise  of  the  authority  reserved  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, but  to  act  without  proper  moderation  in  matters  peculiarly 
within  their  own  provinces.  The  National  Government  has  been  re- 
miss in  the  past,  but  even  at  this  late  day  it  cari  solve  this  problem,  and 
the  sooner  the  National  authority  is  exercised  the  less  apt  are  the 
States  to  take  action  which  will  represent  encroachment  upon  the 
National  domain.  There  is  a  field  of  operations  for  both  powers,  and 
plenty  alike  for  National  and  State  governments  to  do  in  order  to  pro- 
tect both  the  i^eople  and  the  public  utilities.  The  line  of  demarcation 
between  Federal  and  State  authority  can  and  should  be  speedily  set- 
tled by  the  Federal  courts.  The  fact  that  the  National  Government  has 
emitted  to  exercise  the  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  has  made  the  States  restive  under 
what  they  deem  corporate  abuses,  and  in  some  cases  has  probably 
stimulated  them  to  go  too  far  in  the  attempt  to  correct  these  abuses, 
with  the  result  that  all  measures  which  they  passed,  good  or  bad,  have 
been  held  up  by  the  Federal  courts.  The  necessary  equitable  and 
uniform  regulation  can  not  be  obtained  by  the  separate  action  of  the 
States,  but  only  by  the  affirmative  action  of  the  National  Government." 

This  is  an  appeal  by  a  high  State  judge,  alarmed,  as  good  citizens 
should  be  alarmed,  by  conflicts  over  the  matter  of  jurisdiction,  and  by 
the  radical  action  advocated  by  honest  people  smarting  from  a  sense 
of  injury  received  from  corporations ;  which  injury  the  Federal  courts 
forbid  the  States  to  try  to  remedy,  while  the  Federal  Government  never- 
theless refrains  from  itself  taking  adequate  measures  to  provide  a 
remedy.  It  can  not  too  strongly  be  insisted  that  the  defenders  and 
apologists  of  the  great  corporations,  who  have  sought  in  the  past  and 
still  seek  to  prevent  adequate  action  by  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
trol these  great  corporations,  are  not  only  proving  false  to  the  people, 
but  are  laying  up  a  day  of  wrath  for  the  great  corporations  themselves. 
The  Nation  will  not  tolerate  an  utter  lack  of  control  over  very  wealthy 
men  of  enormous  power  in  the  industrial,  and  therefore  in  the  social, 
lives  of  all  our  people,  some  of  whom  have  shown  themselves  cynically 
and  brutalfy  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the  people ;  and  if  the  Con- 
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gress  does  not  act,  with  goed  tempered  and  sensible  but  resolute  thor- 
oughness, in  cutting  out  the  evils  and  in  providing  an  effective  super- 
vision, the  result  is  certain  to  be  action  on  the  part  of  the  separate 
States,  sometimes  wise,  sometimes  ill-judged  and  extreme,  sometimes 
unjust  and  damaging  to  the  railroads  or  other  corporations,  more  often 
ineffective  from  every  standpoint,  because  the  Federal  courts  declare 
it  unconstitutional. 

We  hayt  just  passed  through  two  months  of  acute  financial  stress. 
At  any  such  time  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  entirely  innocent  people  suffer 
from  no  fault  of  their  own;  and  everyone  must  feel  the  keenest  sym- 
pathy for  the  large  body  of  honest  business  men,  of  honest  investors, 
of  honest  wageworkers,  who  suffer  because  involved  in  a  crash  for 
which  they  are  in  no  way  responsible.  At  such  a  time  there  is  a  natu- 
ral tendency  on  the  part  of  many  men  to  feel  gloomy  and  frightened 
at  the  outlook;  but  there  is  no  justification  for  this  feeling.  There 
is  no  nation  so  absolutely  sure  of  ultimate  success  as  ours.  Of  course 
we  shall  succeed.  Ours  is  a  nation  of  masterful  energy,  with  a  conti- 
nent for  its  domain,  and  it  feels  within  its  veins  the  thrill  which  comes 
to  those  who  know  that  they  possess  the  future.  We  are  not  cast  down 
by  the  fear  of  failure.  We  are  upheld  by  the  confident  hope  of  ulti- 
mate triumph.  The  wrongs  that  exist  are  to  be  corrected ;  but  they  in 
no  way  justify  doubt  as  to  the  final  outcome,  doubt  as  to  the  great 
material  prosperity  of  the  future,  or  of  the  lofty  spiritual  life  which  is 
to  be  built  upon  that  prosperity  as  a  foundation.  No  misdeeds  in  the 
present  must  be  permitted  to  shroud  from  our  eyes  the  glorious  future 
of  the  Nation;  but  because  of  this  very  fact  it  behooves  us  never  to 
swerve  from  our  resolute  purpose  to  cut  out  wrongdoing  and  uphold 
what  is  right. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  actions  of  this  Administra- 
tion have  brought  on  business  distress;  so  far  as  this  is  due  to  local 
and  not  world-wide  causes,  and  to  the  actions  of  any  particular  indi- 
viduals, it  is  due  to  the  speculative  folly  and  flagrant  dishonesty  of  a 
few  men  of  great  wealth,  who  seek  to  shield  themselves  from  the 
effects  of  their  own  wrongdoing  by  ascribing  its  results  to  the  actions 
of  those  who  have  sought  to  put  a  stop  to  the  wrongdoing.  But  if  it 
were  true  that  to  cut  out  rottenness  from  the  body  politic  meant  a 
momentary  check  to  an  unhealthy  seeming  prosperity,  I  should  not  for 
one  moment  hesitate  to  put  the  knife  to  the  corruption.  On  behalf  of 
all  our  people,  on  behalf  no  less  of  the  honest  man  of  means  than  of 
the  honest  man  who  earns  each  day's  livelihood  by  that  day's  sweat  of 
his  brow,  it  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  honesty  in  business  and  politics 
alike,  in  all  walks  of  life,  in  big  things  and  in  little  things;  upon  just 
and  fair  dealing  as  between  man  and  man.    Those  who  demand  this 
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arc  striving  for  the  right  in  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincohi  when  he 
said : 

"Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge 
may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all 
the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsmen's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk^  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with 
the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said 
three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  The  judgments  of 
the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether/ 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in 
the  right,  as  God  g^ves  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  ini" 

In  the  work,  we  of  this  generation  are  in,  there  is,  thanks  be  to  the 
Almighty,  no  danger  of  bloodshed  and  no  use  for  the  sword ;  but  there 
is  grave  need  of  those  stem  qualities  shown  alike  by  the  men  of  the 
North  and  the  men  of  the  South  in  the  dark  days  when  each  valiantly 
battled  for  the  light  as  it  was  given  each  to  see  the  light.  Their  spirit 
should  be  our  spirit,  as  we  strive  to  bring  nearer  the  day  when  greed 
and  trickery  and  cunning  shall  be  trampled  under  foot  by  those  who 
fight  for  the  righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
The  White  House, 

January  31,  1908. 
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Post-Office  Department  (old),  III, frontispiecf 
Post-Office  Department  (new),  X,  11. 
Richardson,  I,  frontispiece. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  X,  415. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  X,  frontispiece. 
State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments,  IV,  fron- 
tispiece. 
Taylor,  Zachary,  V,  2. 

Treasury,  Department  of  the,  II,  frontispiece. 
Tyler,  John,  IV,  34, 
Van  Buren,  Martin,  III,  31a 
Washington,  George,  1, 4a 
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▲.  B.  not.— William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia, 
was  a  prominent  Democratic-Republican 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1824.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  that  year  a  series  of  let- 
ters signed  ^A.  B. "  api>eared  in  a  Washington 
newspaper  charging  him  with  malfeasance  in 
office  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  They 
were  written  by  Nmian  Edwards,  of  Illinois, 
who  had  just  been  appointed  minister  to  Mex- 
ico, and  who  acknowledged  their  authorship. 
Apr.  10, 1804,  Edwards  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  making  si>e- 
cific  charges.  These  he  failed  to  sustain, 
and  Crawford  was  exonerated. 

AlMioo  Talanrt,  negotiations  for  cession  of  lands 
on,  for  erection  of  light-houses,  IL  2761 

lL«Bidi.  (See  Freedmen^s  Bureau.) 


Abbot,  Hautt  L.,  member  of  Gun  Foundry 
Board,  VIII,  161. 

AberddOL,  Lord,  mentioned,  IV.  229, 316. 

Abmrt,  JamM  W.,  expedition  of,  on  Arkansas 
River  referred  to,  IV.  4J0. 

Abmrt,  Jolm  J.,  map  01  Texas  compiled  under 
direction  of,  IV,  313. 

AblemAn  ti.  Booin. — An  important  Supreme 
Court  case  maintaining  the  constitutionaJity 
of  the  fugitive-slave  law  of  185a  Booth  was 
tried  before  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
United  States  district  court  ot  Wisconsin  for 
violation  of  the  fugitive-slave  law,  and  or- 
dered to  appear  before  the  district  court 
Failing  to  do  so.  he  was  imprisoned  by  Able- 
man,  the  United  States  marshal  for  the  dis- 
trict, but  was  released  by  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corfus.  Later 
he  was  indicted  before  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court,  but  was  again  released  by  the 
State  supreme  court.  In  1858  the  case  came 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Booth  had  pleaded  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  law.  The  court  upheld  the  law  ana  re- 
versed the  decision  of  the  State  supreme 
court 

Abnmkl  or  Tamteen  Indlani.— A  confeder- 
acy of  tribes  of  the  Algonc^uian  stock  of  In- 
dians, who  originally  inhabited  the  northeast- 
em  part  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
present  State  of  Maine  and  parts  of  adjoin- 
mg  States,  and  a  portion  ot  Canada.  The 
Abnaki  included  tne  Penobscot  the  Passa- 
maquoddy,  and  the  Amalicite  tribes.  They 
assisted  uie  French  m  their  wars  with  the 
English  and  were  expatriated  by  the  latter. 
The  name  is  interpreted  as  meaning  "the 
whitening  sky  at  daybreak  "  —  L  e..  Eastern 
people. 


AboUtton.    (See  Slavery.) 

AbolitloniaU.— A  term  applied  during  and 
preceding  the  Civil  War  to  the  members  of 
the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society  and 
those  who  held  with  them  that ''immediate 
unconditional  emancipation  without  expatri- 
ation was  the  right  of  every  slave  and  could 
not  be  withheld  Dy  his  master  an  hour  with- 
out sin."  Jan.  1, 1831,  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son commenced  the  publication  in  Boston  of 
a  paper  called  The  Liberator,  which  advoca- 
ted the  immediate  liberation  of  slaves,  re- 
g;ardless  of  all  laws  or  constitutional  provi- 
sions to  the  contrary.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
following'year  he  organized  the  above  named 
society,  with  the  foregoing  as  its  chief  doc- 
trine. Near  the  close  of  1853  a  similar  society 
was  formed  in  Philadelphia.  From  this  time 
the  question  assumed  national  importance. 
In  consequence  of  his  uncompromising  utter- 
ances Garrison  was  indicted  oy  grand  juries 
in  several  Southern  States  and  rewards  were 
offered  for  his  conviction.  The  New  York 
Weekly  Emancipator  was  another  organ  of 
the  Abolitionists.  Some  strong  pamphlets 
on  the  subject  were:  Justice  and  Expediency; 
or,  Slavery  Considered  with  a  View  to  its 
Rightful  and  Effectual  Remedy—  Abolition, 
by  John  G.  Whittier,  Haverhill.  Mass.;  Ap- 
^al  in  Behalf  of  that  Class  of  Americans 
Called  Africans,  by  Lydia  Maria  Child;  and 
The  Sin  of  Slavery  and  Its  Remedy,  by  Eli- 
zur  Wright,  a  professor  in  the  Western  Re- 
serve College.  Abolition  sentiments  were 
not  confined  solely  to  the  Northern  States. 

Aborigines.— A  word  used  to  designate  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  a  country.  In  Amer- 
ica the  term  is  applied  generally  to  the  In- 
dians found  by  the  early  settlers. 

Absaroka  Foratt  Beaerre,  proclauned,  X, 
516. 

Absentee  Shawnee  Indlani^  agreement  be- 
tween Cherokee  Commission  and,  IX,  79. 
Proclaimed,  IX,  156. 

Abyssinia,  an  empire  in  Africa,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Eritrea,  on  the  east  by  Danakil 
country  and  Somaliland,  on  the  south  and 
west  by  British  East  Africa,  and  on  the 
northwest  by  the  Sudan.  It  is  the  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  ancient  Ethiopia,  possesses 
an  ancient  and  interesting  national  Christian 
church  which  owes  allegiance  to  the  Coptic 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  has  a  code  of 
laws  based  upon  that  of  Justinian.  The  po- 
litical institutions  are  feudal  in  character, 
bearing  a  marked  likeness  to  those  of  medi- 
aeval Europe.  The  chief  exports  are  coffee, 
gum,  wax,  gold,  ivory  and  civet  The  area  is 
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about  150,000  sq.  miles,  and  the  population 

is  estimated  at  3,500.000. 
Academy,  KiUtary.  (See  Military  Academy.) 
Aoadamy,  HaTaL  (See  Naval  Academy.) 
Academy  of  Sciences.  National,  commission 

from  membership  ot,  to  formulate  plans  for 

forestry  system,  IX,  735.    (See  also  National 

Academy  of  Science.) 
Acapnloo,  Mexico: 

Controversies  between  American  consul  at, 
and  Mexican  authorities,  V,  i^ 

Imprisonment  of  American  citizens  in,  V, 

Aoapuoo,  Tne,  seizure  and  killing  of  Gen. 
Bamindiaon,  and  action  of  American  min- 
ister to  Guatemala,  discussed,  IX,  109. 
Conduct  of  commander  Reiter   regarding, 

referred  to,  IX,  134. 
Papers  regarding,  transmitted,  IX,  130. 

AooeMory.— In  law  one  who  is  guilty  of  a  fel- 
ony, not  b/ committing  the  offense  m  person 
or  as  a  principal,  nor  by  being  present  at  its 
commission,  but  by  being  in  some  other  way 
concerned  therein,  as  by  advising  or  inciting 
another  to  commit  the  crime  or  by  concealing 
the  offender  or  in  any  way  helping  him  to 
escape  punishment.  An  accessory  ^^<^<f  the 
fact  IS  one  who  counsels  or  incites  another  to 
commit  a  felony  and  who  is  not  present  when 
the  act  is  done;  after  thefact^  one  who  re- 
ceives and  conceals  or  in  any  way  assists  the 
offender,  knowing  him  to  have  committed  a 
felony.  The  laws  of  different  States  vary  as 
to  the  punishment  of  accessories. 

Accounte,  Pnbllc,  system  of,  should  be  im- 
proved, II,  557. 

Aoheen,  war  with  Netherlands,  neutrality  pre- 
served by  United  Sutes  in,  VII,  238. 

Acknowledgment.  —  A  declaration  before 
some  authorized  person  of  the  authenticity  of 
an  act  or  deed.  The  word  is  also  applied  to 
the  certificate  cf  indorsement  attacned  by 
this  person  to  the  instrument.  Judges,  clerks 
of  courts,  mayors,  justices  of  the  peace,  com- 
missioners of  deeds,  and  notaries  public  are 
authorized  to  take  acknowledgments. 

Acre  Bight.— The  share  of  a  citizen  of  a  New 
England  town  in  the  common  lands.  The 
value  of  the  acre  right  was  a  fixed  qjuantity  in 
each  town,  but  varied  in  different  towns.  A 
lo-acre  lot  or  right  in  a  certain  town  was 
eauivalentto  113  acres  of  upland  and  12  acres 
of  meadow,  and  a  certain  exact  proportion 
was  maintained  between  the  acre  right  and 
salable  lands. 

Acts  of  Oongress.    (See  Bills  and  Acts.) 

Acts,  Public— Public  acts  are  the  laws  of  a 
State  and  of  the  United  States.  State  records 
are  the  registered  deeds  of  property,  journals 
of  legislatures,  etc.  Judicial  proceedings  are 
the  records  of  courts.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion each  State  must  give  full  faith  and  credit 
to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  every  other  State  (I,  30).  The 
chief  value  of  this  provision  is  that  it  pre- 
vents endless  lawsuits.  When  a  case  has  been 
decided  in  one  State,  it  cannot  be  opened  in 
the  courts  of  another  State. 

Adams,  0,  P.: 
Arbitrator  named  by  United  States  for  Ge- 
neva Tribunal,  VII,  185. 
Correspondence  regarding  publications  for 
Library  of  Congress  transmitted,  VI,  14& 

Adams,  J.  B.,  commissioner  from  South  Car- 
olina, mentioned,  V,  658. 


Adams,    Jolin     (second    President    United 
States): 
Annual  addresses  of,  1, 250^  271,  289, 305. 
Addresses  of  Senate  in  reply,  I,  254,  275, 
292,  30S. 
Replies  of  President,  1, 256^  277, 293, 3091 
Addresses  of  House  in  reply,  1,  257,  277, 

293*  310. 
Replies  of  President  1, 258, 280^  296, 312. 

Biographical  sketch  of,  I,  227. 

Constitutional  amendment  relative  to  post- 
ponement of  meeting  of  Congress  sug- 
gested by,  1, 25a 

Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 
memory  of,  II,  348. 
Referred  to,  II,  364. 

Death  of  Washington  announced  by,  I,  297. 
Addresses  and  replies,  1, 298. 299,  300. 

Division  between  people  ana  government 
discouraged  by,  1, 239. 

Exequaturs  issued  consuls  of  France  revoked 
by,  1, 27a 

Finances  discussed  by,  I,  238, 253,  262, 275, 
291,307. 

Foreign  policy  discussed  by,  I,  238. 

Hostile  policy  of  France  discussed  by,  I,  272. 

Inaugural  address  of,  1, 228. 

Oath  of  offic^  notifies  Congress  of  time  and 
place  of  taking^  II,  ^7. 

Pardons  granted  insurgents  in  Pennsylvania 

„  by,  1,303. 

Portrait  of,  I,  226. 

Proclamations  of — 
Commerce  with  France,  restraints  on,  re- 
Exequaturs  of  Frencnconsttis  revoked,  Ip 

270. 
Extraordinary  session  of-* 
Congress,  1,  232. 
Senatft,  1,316;  11,657. 
Foreign  coins,  legal  tender  o^  1 


Insurrection  in  Pennsylvania, 


Land  for  light-house  designated,  II,  6^ 
Pardons  to  insurgents  in  Pennsylvama,  1, 

303- 

Restraints  on  commerce  with  France  re- 
moved by  proclamation,  1, 288^  302,  304. 

Thanksgiving,  I,  268v  284. 
Property  of  United  States  in  possession  o^ 

discussed  by,  L  ^15. 
Senate  requested  oy,  to  postpone  adjourn- 

menL  1, 267. 
Special  session  message  of,  I,  233. 

Address  of  Senate  in  reply,  17239. 
Reply  of  President,  I,  242. 

Address  of  House  in  reply,  I,  242. 
Reply  of  President,  I^  244. 
Thanksgiving  proclamations  of,  I,  268,  284. 
Annual  messages  of,  II,  299,  350L  37S,407- 
Astronomical  observatory,  establishment  of, 

recommended  by,  IL  3^ 
Biographical  sketch  of,  II,  291. 
Conmiissioner  to  negotiate  treaty  with  Swe- 
den, nomination  of,  1, 264. 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 

memory  of,  IV.  62^. 
Election  of,  notification  of,  JI,  2 

Reply  of,  II,  292. 
Finances  discussed  by,  IL  30^  357,  386,  4"- 
Foreign  policy  discussed  by,  II,  29(^302, 318^ 

Inaugural  adoress  of,  II,  294. 

Internal  improvements  discussed  by,  II,  416. 

International  congress  at  Panama  discuned 

by.    (See  Panama^  Isthmus  of.) 
Minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 


.a^a. 
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Adami,  JoliA— CIm/i'ivma/. 

to  liie  court  of  Rus^a  at  St  Petersbiuv  ap- 
pointed by  President  Madison,  June  i^ 
1809, 1,  471. 
Oath  of  office,  notifies  Congress  of  time  and 

place  of  taking,  II,  293. 
Portrait  of,  II,  aga 

Private  secretary  of,  assaulted  while  deliver- 
ing message  to  Congress,  II,  40a 
Proclamations  of— 
Commercial  intercourse  with  British  colo- 
nial ports  suspended,  II,  575. 
Discriminating  duties  suspended  on  vessels 
ol— 
Hanover,  II,  404. 
Italy,  II,  376. 
Extraordinary  session  of  Senat^  II,  431. 
Reward  for  apprehension  of  WiUis  Ander- 

Sccretary  of  Suite,  II,  35. 
Correspondence  in  regard  to  claims  against 
France,  II,  265. 
State  of  the  Union  discussed  by,  II,  299^  35CV 

Tariff  discussed  by,  II,  413. 

Tribute  paid  memory  of  Jefferson  and  Adams 
by,II,3H. 
Adama,  Wuliam  M.,  consul  to  Santiago,  Cuba, 

nomination  ol^  V,  46. 
Addlma,  The,  mipressment  of  seamen  from. 


.f^T 


Acting  Secretary  of  State,  IX,  loi;  X,  2^ 
Second  Assistant  Secretly  of  State,  Cana- 
dian canal  tolls  referred  to,  IX,  243.  (See 
also  IX,  24a) 
Ad«Uld»,  iontli  Aurtralla,  international  ex- 
hibition at,  discussed.  VIII,  531. 
Ad«t,  F.  A.,  colors  of  France  presented  to 
United  States  by,  on  the  occasion  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  an  address,  dated  October  21, 
1794,  byithe  committee  of  public  safety,  1, 189. 
Admlnistnttton.— This  term  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  The 
President,  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
P  may  direct,  without  consultation,  the 


acts  of  any  departmental  chief,  guided  solely 
by  the  Constitution.  He  is  authorized,  how- 
ever, to  consult  the  heads  of  l>epartments. 
Washington  consulted  with  his  Attomey- 
Generaland  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  and 
the^  Treasury.  When  in  1798  the  Navy  De- 
partment was  established.  Benjamin  Stod- 
oert,  its  chief  executive  officer,  was  admitted 
to  the  President's  council.  The  Postmasters- 
General  were  not  called  into  council  until 
1829^  during  William  T.  Barry*s  incumbency. 
Seaetaries  of  the  Interior,  of  Agriculture 
and  of  Commerce  and  Labor  were  mvited  to 
seats  at  the  council  table  immediately  upon 
the  establishment  of  their  Departments. 

AdiiiiraL--The  title  of  the  officer  of  highest 
rank  in  a  navy.  The  rank  of  admiral  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  as  distinguished  from 
rice-admiral  and  rear-admiral,  was  estab- 
lished by  act  of  Congress  July  25,  i866u 
There  have  been  only  three  admirals,  the 
first  of  whom  was  Darid  G.  Farragut,  com- 
missioned m  1866^  and  the  next  David  D. 
Porter,  commissioned  in  1870^  after  Farragut* s 
death.  On  the  death  of  Porter,  in  1891,  the 
rank  became  extinct  In  1899  the  rank  was 
rerived  and  Geoige  Dewey  commissioned. 
(See  also  Vice-Admiral  and  Rear-Admiral.) 

Admiral,  revival  of  grade  of,  recommended, 

X,I20L 


Admiral  P.  Tordeniklold,  The,  appropriation 
in  behalf  of  owners  of,  recommended^  VI,  127. 

AdmlBSlonof  States.— The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence declares  ''that  these  United  Colo- 
nies are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  State?*  (It  6).  Its  adoption  on 
July  4, 1776,  created  as  such  the  original  thir- 
teen States  of  the  Union,  viz :  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersev,  Georgia,  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  Maryland,  South 
CarolinfL  New  Hampshire.  ViiginuL  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  and  Rhode  Island. 
ShorUy  before  this  date  several  of  the  Colo- 
nies had  modified  their  original  charters  and 
established  independent  local  governments. 
Oct  10^  1780^  the  Continental  Congress  passed 
a  resolution  providing  that  western  territory 
which  might  be  ''ceded  to  the  United  Sutes 
by  any  particular  State  shall  be  disposed  of 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States 
and  be  settled  and  formed  into  distinct  re- 
publican States,  which  shall  become  members 
of  Uie  Federal  Union  and  have  the  same  rights 
of  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence  as 
the  other  sutes";  and  in  1789  the  Constitu- 
tion made  its  provision  for  the  admission  of 
new  Sutes  (see  I,  30).  Most  of  the  Sutes 
that  have  been  admitted  since  the  formation 
of  the  original  Union  have  achieved  state- 
hood from  a  condition  of  territorial  organisa- 
tion prescribed  by  Congress,  although  some 
have  not,  gone  through  this  process.  Such 
territorial  or]^nization  was  first  esublished 
by  Congress  m  July,  1787,  when  it  passed  the 
ordinance  providing  a  government  for  the 
Northwest  Territory  (q.  v.).  The  method  of 
direct  admission  is  illustrated  by  Vermont, 
which  was  formed  out  of  territor]r  claimed  by 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire)  Texas, 
which  was  annexed ;  and  California,  which 
was  admitted  soon  after  the  Mexican  war, 
without  waiting  to  be  organized  as  a  Terri- 
tory. The  usual  steps  by  which  a  Territory 
becomes  a  Sute  are :  (i)  A  petition  to  Con- 
gress expressing  the  desire  o!  the  people  for 
admission;  (2)  an  enabling  act  passed  by 
Congress  stating  the  conditions  of  admission ; 
(3)  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  a  form 
of  Sute  government  by  a  convention  of  dele- 

Sates  chosen  by  the  people ;  (4)  the  ratifica- 
on  of  the  constitution  and  the  election  of 
Sute  officers  by  the  people ;  and  (5)  a  proc- 
lamation by  the  President  announcing  that 
the  Territory  has  become  a  SUte.  The  first 
Sute  to  be  joined  to  the  orifipnal  Union 
of  thirteen  SUtes  was  Vermont,  in  1791,  and 
the  last,  Utah,  in  1896. 

AdmlBSlon  of  States  (see  also  the  several 
Sutes ;  Reconstruction ;  ^Restoration) : 
Acts  for  admission  of  certain  Southern  Sutes 

vetoed,  VI,  648, 65a 
Recommendations  regarding,  V,  502, 55J. 

AdmlttanM,  The,  seizure  of,  on  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, rV,  6o6u 

AflUra,  Forttlgn : 
Expense  incurred  in,  lor  which  no  provision 

was  made  by  law,  1, 116. 
Report  on,  transmitted,  VIII,  615. 

Afighaidftan,  a  country  of  Asia,  lying  between 
30**  andiS®  20'  north  andte''  tt/  and 74**  yf 
east  The  surface  is  extremely  mountamous 
and  there  are  large  desert  tracU,  but  manv  of 
the  valleys  are  of  great  fertility.  The  chief 
exports  are  cotton  goods,  indigo  and  other 
dyeing  materials,  tea,  sugar,  furs,  shawls,  car- 
pets and  horses;  most  ot  the  trade  being  with 
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Russia  and  British  India.  The  population 
are  fanatical  Mohammedans  and  are  ruled 
by  a  hereditary  prince,  called  the  Amir.  The 
Mogul  Emperors  of  Delhi  ruled  the  land  for 
two  centuries^  but  in  1747  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent empire.  The  British  restored  Shah 
Shuja  to  the  throne  in  1858,  and  in  1878 
marched  into  the  country  and  captured  the 
capital,  Kabul,  setting  Yakub  Khan  upon  the 
throne.  This  Amir  soon  afterwards  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  murder  of  the  British  min- 
ister and  his  entire  stafiE,  which  led  the  British 
to  again  interfere,  and  Abdurrahman  was 
made  Amir  who  held  the  throne  till  his  death 
in  1901,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Habibulla  Khan.  The  area  is  about  215^00 
sq.  miles,  with  a  population  estimated  at 
4,000,000. 

Afognak  Iilaiid,  Alailca,  lands  in,  set  apart  as 
public  reservation  by  proclaxnation.  lA,36a 

Amoa. — One  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  East- 
em  Hemisphere,  it  extends  froni  lat  37^  20f 
north  to  if  }f  south  and  from  long,  ly** 
34'  west  to  51^  28^  east  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  on  the  east 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean ;  on  the  south  bv  the  Southern 
Ocean,and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean 
have  long  been  inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes 
of  Moors  and  Arabs.  In  Egypt  are  found 
traces  of  the  most  ancient  civilization.  Be- 
tween the  cultivated  tract  which  borders  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Soudan  stretches  the 
great  Desert  of  Sahara,  ^000  miles  from  east 
to  west  and  1,000  miles  from  north  to  south. 
Over  a  mat  part  of  this  region  rain  never 
falls  and  it  is  everywhere  rare.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Africa  are  chiefly  of  the  negro  race, 
with  Kafirs,  Hottentots,  Copts,  Arabs,  Moors, 
Berbers,  and  some  Europeans.  The  west- 
em  coast  was  for  many  years  ravaged  by 
European  slave  traders,  who  captured  the 
natives  and  sold  them  into  bondage  in  for- 
eign lands.  (See  also  African  Slave  Trade.) 
In  theNorth  and  NortheastMohanunedanism 
is  the  prevailing  relijgfion,  there  is  an  interest- 
ing national  Christian  church  in  Abyssinia 
and  a  Coptic  church  in  Egypt,  both  of  ancient 
origin.  Faganism  prevails  over  the  greater 
part  of  Africa,  except  where  the  natives  have 
been  brought  under  the  influence  of  mission- 
aries of  various  denominations.  Liberia  and 
Abyssinia  are  practically  the  only  really  in- 
dependent countries ;  the  Congo  Free  State, 
though  nominally  independent,  is  really  a  de- 
pendency of  Belgium.  The  rest  of  Africa  is 
apportioned  among  European  nations,  Great 
Britain  and  France  being  the  largest  holders. 
The  area  of  the  entire  continent  is  ii,5c^793 
sq.  miles,  of  which  8,087,555  sq.  miles  is  in 
the  hands  of  various  European  powers.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  170,104,871. 

Agents  sent  to,  to  receive  slaves  taken  from 

vessels,  II,  64. 
Citizens  of  United  States  must  not  violate 

rights  of  inhabitants  of,  1, 408. 
Natives  of,  in  slavery.    (See  African  Slave 

Trade.) 
Naval  force  of  United  States  stationed  on 

coast  of,  referred  to.  IV,  320;  V,  ^ 
Repressing  liquor  trade  in,  suggestions  made 


Vessels  of  United  States  seized  on  coast  of, 
III,  6dO;  V,  486. 

Africa,  Tne,  attempted  seizure  of  Mr.  Fauchet 
by  commander  o(  VI,  143. 

African  Blaya  Trade.—Pnor  to  the  discovery 
of  America  negroes,  like  other  savage  races, 
either  enslaved  or  put  to  death  the  captives 
taken  in  war.  The  deportation  of  the  cap- 
tives to  the  mines  and  plantations  of  the  New 
World  increased  the  value  of  the  African 
and  made  slavery  rather  than  death  the  pris- 
oner's fate.  This  disposition  of  captives  also 
led  man^  pett^r  chiefs  to  wage  war  for  the 
prospective  gain  in  human  chattels.  The 
aborigines  of  America  having  proved  too 
weak  for  the  work  required  of  tnem,  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  possessed  a  large  part  of  the 
Anic^n  coast,  began  the  expectation  of  ne- 
groes, in  which  thev  were  imitated  by  other 
nations  of  the  Old  World.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
was  the  first  Englishman  to  engage  in 
slave  traffic.  The  first  importation  of  negro 
slaves  was  authorized  in  1517.  Extreme  cm- 
elt>r  and  inhuman  treatment  characterized 
their  transportation.  They  were  landed  at 
Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  and  placed  in  the 
mines.  In  1619  a  Dutch  vessel  brought  a 
cargo  of  slaves  into  the  Tames  River.  Twenty 
negroes  were  sold  to  Virginia  settlers.    In 


1713,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Great  Britain 
obtained  the  contract  for  supjpl)[ing  slaves  to 
the  Spanish  West  Indies.    This  stimulated 


by  Belgmm,  X«  r 
Slavery  on  coast 


ao6w 


the  slave  trade  generally.  Several  of  the 
Colonies  attempted  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves,  but  Great  Britain  forced  the 
trade  upon  them.  Virginia  passed  several  acts 
forbidding  the  traffic,  out  they  were  vetoed  by 
the  British  Government,  as  were  also  those 
passed  by  Pennsylvania  in  17 12,  1714,  and 
1717  and  Dv  Massachusetts  in  1774.    it  was 

Sronibited  by  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut 
1 1774  and  by  all  the  Colonies  under  the  non- 
importation covenant  of  Oct  24,  177^  and 
was  forbidden  by  nearly  all  the  States  during 
the  Revolution.  The  slave-trade  question 
was  an  important  one  in  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Southern  States,  except 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  insisted  that  no  re- 
striction should  be  imposed  upon  the  traffic 
A  compromise  was  finally  effected  allowing 
Congress  to  prohibit  it  after  1808.  The  act 
of  Mar.  22, 1794,  prohibited  the  carrying  of 
slaves  from  one  foreign  country  to  another 
bv  American  citizens  *,  that  of  May  IQ^  1800, 
allowed  United  States  war  ships  to  seize  ves- 
sels engaged  in  such  traffic :  that  of  Feb.  28^ 
1803,  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves 
into  States  which  had  forbidden  slavery.  In 
1808  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  United 
States  was  forbidden.  The  acts  of  Apr.  ao^ 
1818,  and  Mar.  3^  1819^  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  send  cruisers  to  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
stop  the  slave  trade.  As  no  restrictions  were 
ever  placed  upon  domestic  slave  tradinjg  be- 
fore Its  abolition  in  1865,  the  surreptitious 
trade  in  imported  slaves  was  not  entirely 
given  up  until  that  time. 
African  SlaTO  Trade  (see  also  Slavery): 
Abuse  of  UnitedStetes  flag  referred  XoXVjiSi. 
Act  for  suppression  of,  referred  to,Ix,  186. 
Agents  sent  to  Africa  to  receive  slaves,  II,  64. 
American  citizens  engaged  in,  IV,  ^fa. 
Information  regarding,  requested,  ¥,374. 
Cargo  of  African  negroes — 
Captured  on  coast  of  Cuba,  and  return  o^ 
Africa  discussed,  V,  527, 59s  595* 


Index, 


Afirlean  Blaye  Tt9A»^Continued. 

Landed  on  coast  of  Georgia,  referred  to, 

^  V,  5^  538,  555.    ,„.    ., 
Stranded  on  coast  of  Flonda,  and  remoTal 
of,  discussed,  II,  401. 
Ceased  in  United  States,  VI,  581. 
Correspondence  rewarding- 
Referred  to,  IV,  418, 437.  5A  578,  688;  V, 

232. 
Surrender  of  slaves  to  United  States  con- 
sul referred  to,  IV,  91. 
Discussed  by  President — 
Adams,  J.  Q-  II,  309^  401. 
Buchanan,y,  555,  593,  595.  649. 
Lincoln,  VI,  53. 
Madison,  I,  ^5,  577. 
Monroe,  II,  14, 62, 214,  243,  25a 
Taylor.  V,  15. 
Tyler,  IV,  362. 
Van  Buren,  III,  61Q. 
Excluded  from  use  of  United  States  flag,  II, 

309^ 

Foreign  slave  traders  discussed,  VI,  245. 

International  congress  at  Brussels  for  aboli- 
tion  of,  IX,  36,  108;  X,  138. 

Interpretation  given  act  prohibiting,  II,  63. 

Laws  for  suppression  of — 
Amendments  to,  recommended,  V,  15. 
Should  be  more  severe,  IV,  50,  78. 

Liberation  of  slaves  by  authorities  of  Nas- 
sau, New  Providence,  IV,  211. 

Proposition  to  Great  Britain  to  abolish  mixed 
courts  created  for  suppression  of,  VII,  35. 
Treaty  regarding,  VII,  loi. 

Punishment  for  engaging  in,  should  be  same 


366, 
212. 


as  for  piracy,  II,  210, 243. 
Referred  to.  Ill,  J38J  IV,  211.  320,349, 
418;  V  49, 94,  484, 540,  590, 654;  VI,  2 
Removal  of  negroes  — 
Captured  by  American  vessels,  to  Liberia, 

recommended,  V,  527,593. 
Captured  on  coast  ofCfuba,  V,  527, 593, 595. 
Stranded   on   coast    of    Flonda   recom- 
^  mended,  II,  401. 
Seizure  of  slaves  on  board  the  Encomium 

and  Enterprise,  III,  280. 
Suppression  of  and  suggestion  that    Great 
Britain  be  asked  to  discontinue  the  na- 
val force  maintained  for  its  suppression, 
VI,  581. 
Desired  by  Government.  II,  62 ;   III,  619; 
IV,  77,  22a  362;  V,  555;  VI.  53. 
But  interpolations  into   maritime  code 
not  permitted,  IV,  77. 
Referred  to,  II,  80,  81,  82, 109, 258, 392;  III, 

640:  IV,  195;  V,  15,649- 
Squadron  kept  on  coast  of  Africa  for,  IV, 

32a 
Treatv  between  five  powers  of  Europe  for. 

Inquiry  oi  Senate  respecting,  and  reply 

of  President,  IV,  215. 
Protest  of  American  minister  to  France 

regarding,  IV,  158,  195.  447- 
Referred  to,  IV,  22^ 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain  regarding,   re- 
ferred to,    II,  241,  243,  250,  320;  IV,  163, 
^h  6      ^'     *•  71.  &,  127.155.   179; 

Vessels  transporting  slaves  should  be 
seized,  II,  63, 214. 

AMcan  Squadron,  instructions  to  command- 
ing officers  of,  referred  to,  IV,  320;  V,  540. 

Acaaaii,  J.  L.  B.,  visit  of,  to  Brazil  referred 
to.  VI,  466. 

Acenti,  Indian.    (See  Indian  Agents.) 


Agricultural  Oensua  recommended,  IX,  55a 
Agricultural  Oolleges  and  Experiment  8ta-> 
tlons. — Large  tracts  of  land  in  the  North- 
west Territory  were  granted  to  the  States 
formed  therefrom,  to  be  sold  by  the  legisla- 
tures or  by  the  Federal  Government  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  As  early  as  1785  Congress, 
foreshadowing  the  permanent  policy  of  the 
nation  in  encouraging  education,  enacted 
that  one  thirty-sixtn  of  all  the  public  lands 
should  be  set  apart  for  and  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  education,  and  by  the  act  of  Julv 
2JL  1787,  this  reservation  was  made  perpetual. 
The  further  to  encourage  and  dignify  the 
science  of  husbandry,  Coneress,  by  tne  Morrill 
Act  of  July  2,  1862,  provided  **  that  there  be 
granted  to  the  several  States  *  *  •  an 
amount  of  public  land,  to  be  apportioned  to 
each  State  a  quantity  equal  to  30,000  acres 
for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Con- 
gress to  which  the  States  are  respectively 
entitled  by  the  apportionment  under  the 
census  of  1860,"  but  excepting  mineral  lands, 
to  found  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanical arts.  This  act  was  amended  by  an 
act  of  March  3,  1883,  which  provided  that  all 
money  derived  by  the  States  from  the  sale 
of  land  apportioned  by  the  general  Govern- 
ment must  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the 
United  States  or  in  the  several  States,  or  in 
some  safe  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
legislature  of  the  several  States  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  ^ield  not  less  than  five  per 
cent,  the  principal  to  remain  forever  invio- 
late and  undiminished.  By  an  act  approved 
August  30,  1890^  Congress  provided  tor  an 
annual  appropnation  of  $15,000  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1890,  and  an  annual  increase 
of  this  amount  for  ten  years  by  an  additional 
sum  of  $1,000  over  the  preceding  year,  the 
ahuual  amount  to  be  paid  thereafter  to 
each  State  or  Territory  to  be  $2^,000.  This 
appropriation  must,  however,  be  applied 
only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  me- 
chanical arts,  the  Engnsh  language,  and 
the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  phys- 
ical, natural  and  economic  science  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  their  application  to  the  in- 
dustries of  life.  A  law  approved  March  2, 
1887,  provided  for  the  establishment — under 
the  direction  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  or 
ajgnricultural  departments  of  colleges,  estab- 
lished in  each  State  or  Territory  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  July  2,  1862,  mentioned 
above — of  departments  to  be  known  as  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Stations.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  the  duties  of  these  stations  should 
consist  in  conducting  original  research  as  to 
the  physiology  of  plants  and  animals; the 
diseases  to  which  they  are  subject  and  their 
remedies ;  the  chemical  composition  of  use- 
ful plants;  the  comparative  advantages  of 
rotative  cropping  as  pursued  under  varying 
series  of  crops ;  the  analysis  of  soils  and 
water  ;  the  chemical  composition  of  natural 
and  artificial  fertilizers:  the  scientific  and 
economic  questions  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  butter  and  cheese ;  and  such  other 
matters  bearing  directly  upon  the  agricultural 
industries  of  tne  United  States  as  might  be 
deemed  advisable  by  the  directors  of  the 
several  stations.  For  carrying  on  this  work 
the  act  provided  $15,000  a  year  to  each  State 
and  Territory  out  or  funds  proceeding  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands.  Tne  total  number 
of  agricultival  colleges  receiving  benefits  0/ 
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Agrleidtaral   Oo11«8m    and    Bzp«rimant 

%t$Xi<OlUk— Continued. 
the  act  of  Congress  of  Tuly  2, 1862.  and  Au- 
jfust  30.  1890,  IS  6$,  and  they  are  located  in 
all  the  States  and  in  all  the  territories  except 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  total 
number  of  experiment  stations  is  ^6  and 
the^  are  situated  in  all  the  States  ana  Terri- 
tones  including  AlaskiL  Puerto  Rico  and  Ha- 
waii. In  twenty-one  States  the  agricultural 
colleges  are  departments  of  the  State  univer- 
sities. In  fifteen  States  and  Territories  sepa- 
rate institutions  having  courses  in  agriculture 
are  maintained  for  the  colored  race.  All  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  for  white  persons, 
and  several  of  those  for  negroes,  have  a  four- 
years  course  in  agriculture  and  its  related 
sciences  leading  to  bachelor's  degrees,  and 
many  provide  tor  jgraduate  stuc^.  About 
forty-five  of  these  mstitutions  also  provide 
special  short  and  correspondence  courses  in 
the  different  branches  01  agriculture,  includ- 
ing agronomy,  horticulture,  animal  hus- 
bandry, poultry-culture,  cheese-making,  dai- 
rying, sugar-making,  rural  engineering,  farm 
mechanics,  and  other  technical  subjects.  The 
total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  work 
of  education  and  research  in  these  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  in  iQ04was4,m; 
the  number  of  students  in  the  colleges,  56,226 ; 
the  number  of  students  in  the  four-years  col- 
lege course  in  agriculture,  4,640;  in  short  and 
special  courses,  5,281.  With  a  few  exceptions 
each  of  these  colleges  offer  free  tuition  to 
residents  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. (See  also  Agriculture,I>epartment  of.) 

AsTioaltnral  Experiment  Stations  discussed 

^111,799;  IX,  456, 548;  X,  122. 

Agxlcultoral  Prodnott: 
Beet  Sugar — 

Culture  of,  X,  717. 
Cofifee— 

Production  of,  X,549. 
Commerce  with  foreign  countries  !n,VIII,  388. 
Com — 
Commerce  in,  restrained  by  Great  Britain, 


Introau 


auction  of  products  of,  into  Europe 
discussed,  IX,  329. 
Cotton- 
Captured  and  forfeited  referred  to,  VI,  468. 
Commerce  in,  referred  to,  VIII,  388. 
Culture  of,  in — 
African  possessions  of  Portugal,  VI,  666. 
Brazil,  VIII,  124. 
Discriminating    duties  on,  from    British 
North  American  colonies  discussed,  II, 
430- 
Duty  on.  Lord  Aberdeen's  letter  regarding, 

11.  571. 
Persons  engaged  in  bringing  out,  order  re- 
garding, Vl,  238. 
Exportation  o^  discussed,  IX.  ^5,  547,  739. 
Hav,  exportation  of,  prohibited,  VI,  275. 

Order  rescinding,  VI,  334. 
Referred  to,  VIII,  213. 
Rice— 
Duties  on,  discussed  and  referred  to,  III, 

24:  ly,  78*259, 518,424, 569.   „ 
Production  of,  in  U.  S.,  X,  545, 814. 
Tobacco — 
Duties  on,  in  foreign  ports.  III,  431, 521;  IV, 
^  56, 3I4..339;  V,  376,  589.. 
Exportation  of,  to  countnes  at  peace  with 

United  States,  orders  regarding,  VI,  178, 

233. 


From  Netherlands  and  Dutch  colonies,  tai 
on,  discussed,  VIII,  304,  401, 5153. 

Growth,  production,  and  trade  o^  refeired 
to.  iV,  28a 

Internal  tax  on,  removal  of,  recommended^ 

IX,  39. 

Trade  with  foreign  countries  to  be  promo- 
ted, III,  371. 496*  605;  IV,  314. 
Referred  to.  III,  5891 
'    Value  of  annual  production  of,  discussed,  IX, 

207,  309,  329.  546. 
Agriculture: 
Advancement  of,  recommended,  1, 66,  68*  69^ 
85,^86,  2W,  205,  330,  373;  VI,  578;  VII,  505. 
578;  VIII,  362,  527., 


Prosperous  state  of,  II,  412;  III,53CX 

Reference  to,  1, 103,  183.  250;  Vf,  i 

lOfiseealsoW* 


152. 
'eather  Bu- 


Agriculture,  Bureau 
reau): 

Appropriations  for,  recommended,  VII,  42. 
Discussed.  VI,  133, 251.366;  VII,ii2, 152, 410; 

VIII,  58.  362,  527.  798. 
Employees  in— 
To  participate  in  decoration  of  graves  of 

soldiers,  VIII,  166, 231, 314, 40^  765. 
To  participate. in  dedication  of  Washii 

ton  Monument,  VIII.  292. 
To   witness   inauguration    of    President 
Cleveland,  VIII,  294. 
Enlargement  of  facilities  of,  recommended. 


iing- 


VIL578. 
tablishnu 
Recommended,  V, 


Establisnment  of,  VI,  13 


vl,  133. 

XX. w^,  ^,  18.^127,  178;  VI,  52. 

Referred  to.  VII,  Ii2j  VIII,  362. 
Experiment  stations,  recommendations  re- 


(See  Seed  Distribution.) 

Agriculture,  Oommlssloner  or. 
Reply  of,  to  Senate  resolution  renirding  dis- 
eases prevailing  among  swine,  Vll,  483. 
Reports  of,  referred  to,  VlI,  204,  410, 476^480^ 
510,626. 

Agriculture,  Department  of.— This  Depart- 
ment of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  its  origin  in  the  recommendation 
of  Washington.  As  early  as  Dec  7,  1796^  in 
his  eighth  annual  address  (I,  202),  he  said 
that'Vith  reference  either  to  individual  or 
national  welfare  agriciflture  is  of  primary 
importance,"  and  at  the  same  time  urged 
the  importance  of  the  ''establishment  of 
boards  *  *  *  charged  with  collecting  and 
diffusing  information,  and  enabled  by  pre- 
miums and  small  pecuniary  aids  to  encour- 
age and  assist  a  spirit  of  aiscovery  and  im- 
provement" The  sentiments  expressed  by 
Washington  were  reiterated  ana  enlarged 
upon  by  all  or  nearly  all  of  his  successors 
(n578j^Vn,505. 578;  VIII,  362, 527)..Fn>m 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Government  its  for- 
eign representatives  had  sent  home  seeds 
and  cuttings  of  agricultural  products  to  be 
tried  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1830  Con- 
gress made  an  appropriation  of  I1.000  for  the 
distribution  of  material  thus  collected  and 
for  the  publication  of  agricultural  statistics. 
This  work  was  entrusted  to  the  Patent 
Office,  which  belonged  to  the  Department 
of  State  until  1849  when  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  was  established  ana  the  Patent 
Office  became  a  part  of  it  Up  to  1849  the 
agricultural  woric  was  carried  on  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  Henry  L.  Ells- 
worth, but  from  that  time  until  1861,  a  spe- 
cial official,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com« 
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Agrlonltnro,  DapartniMit  K/L-^ConHmutL 
missioner,  was  employed  for  the  work.  On 
May  i^  1862,  an  act  of  Congress  was  ap- 
proTed  which  created  the  Department  of 
'  A^cultare^  the  duties  of  which  were  to  dif- 
fnseStsefnl  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  agriculture  in  the  most  general  and 
compruiensiye  sense  of  the  word,  and  to 
procure,  propagate,  and  distribute  among 
the  people  new  and  valuable  seeds  and 
plants."  It  was  provided  that  the  head  of 
this  Department  should  be  a  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  to  hold  office  by  a  tenure  simi- 
lar to  that  of  other  civil  officers  appointed 
by  the  President  The  Department  was 
made  a  full  Executive  Department  by  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  February  9. 1889, 
and  placeaunder  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  a  Secretary,  who  was  made  a  mem- 
ba*  of  the  President's  Cabinet  To  promote 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  in 
the  most  thorough  manner  an  act  of  Con* 
ness  approved  March  ^  1S87,  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  agncultunu  experiment 
stations  (see  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations),  in  connection  with  the 
agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  States  and 
"^rritories,  and  placed  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  over  these  stations,  in  an  ad- 
visory and  administrative  capacity.  To  rep- 
resent the  Department  of  Agriculture  m 
its  relation  with  these  experiment  stations, 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  was  es- 
tablished in  the  same  year.  There  are  now 
ii906)  56  of  these  experiment  stations  in  the 
United  SUtes,  each  State  and  Territory 
having  one  or  more,  besides  those  in  Alaska. 
Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  which  are  managed 
directly  by  the  Office  of  Experfanent  Sta- 
trans.  The  agricultural  colleges  established 
in  the  several  States  and  Territories  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  land  grant  act  of  Con- 
gress of  July  2,  1862  (see  Ag[ricultural  Col- 
feges  and  Experiment  Stations),  have  no 
oivanic  relation  to  the  Department  of  Agri-* 
cuTture  further  than  that  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  are  generally  depart- 
ments of  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  that 
the  president  of  each  of  these  colleges  is 
obliged  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Weather 
Bureau  (q.  v.)  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  Department,  was  authorized 
by  an  act  of  .Congress  of  February  4,  1870^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department, 
but  by  an  act  of  October  i,  1890,  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Some  other  important  bureaus  are  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry^  (established  in 
1884),  which,  besides  its  investigations  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  animal  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  has  wide  powers  of  in- 
spection and  supervision  as  to  the  health  of 
live-stock;  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  (1881). 
which  has  charge  of  the  administration  ot 
the  national  forest  reserves;  the  Bureau  of 
Entomolos;^  (1863),  which  obtains  and  dis- 
seminates information  regarding  injurious 
insects  and  their  relation  to  plant  and  ani- 
mal life;  the  Bureau  of  Chemistp'  (1862), 
whose  work  includes  the  investigation  of 
food  products  imported  into  the  United 
States,  analysis  of  adulterated  products,  and 
expenments  to  determine  the  effect  of 
adulterants  upon  the  human  system;  and 
the  Boieaa  of  Statistics,  organized  as  the 


Division  of  Statistics  in  1863  and  made  a 
Bureau  in  1903.  The  last-named  Burean 
is  the  oldest  distinctively  statistical  agency 
of  the  Government,  its  work  being  the  slath- 
ering of  material  of  interest  to  the  agncul- 
turist,  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
following  persons  have  held  the  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  the  order 
named:  Isaac  Newtcm,  Pennsvlvania;  Hor- 
ace Capron,  Illinois;  FrederickWatts,  Peim- 
sylvania:  William  G.  Le  Due,  Minnesota; 
Geoive  B.  Loring,  Massachusetts;  and  Nor- 
man J.  Colman,  Missouri.  Those  who  have 
held  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
are:  Norman  J.  Colman,  Missouri;  Jeremiah 
M.  Rusk,  Wisconsin;  J.  Sterling  Morton* 
Nebraska,  and  James  Wilson,  Iowa. 
AgrtcnltoM.  Dapartmant  of: 
Creation  oL  discussed.  IX.  51. 
Discussed,  IX.  119^  206^  328, 454. 54^  737;  X. 


121,165,230^431. 
Educational  wo^k  < 


work  o^  X,  813, 814. 
Expenditures  of,  IX,  454,  J49. 
Experiment  Stations  of,  X,  551, 813. 
Forest  Service  recommended,  X,  818. 
Land  reserved  for  use  of,  X,  527. 
Law  officer  for,  recommended,  IX,  52. 
Sutistical  division  of,  IX,  J5a 
Sugar-beet  culture,  VII,  582;  IX,  119;  X,  55, 

122, 131, 190,  230, 717.    ^  ^ 
Sugar  cane  experiments,  X,  857. 
Transfer  of  Weather  Service  to,  IX,  52. 
Works  ot  X,  431.  545. 814. 815. 

Agnlnaldo,  referred  to,  X,  183, 189. 

AInBWortiL  F.  0.,  work  of,  in  Record  and 
Pension  Division  of  War  Department  dis- 
cussed, IX,  196. 

Alabama.— One  of  the  United  States ;  nick- 
name, the  '*Land  of  Flowers."  The  name  is 
Indian  and  means  "Here  we  rest"  and  has 
been  adopted  as  the  motto  of  the  State.  Ala- 
bama is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee, 
on  the  east  by  Georgia,  and  on  the  west  by 
Mississippi.  A  small  portion  of  the  southern 
boundary  extends  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
remainder  bein^  separated  from  the  Gulf  by 
the  western  projection  of  Florida.  It  lies  be- 
tween lat  30**  ij  and  35**  north  and  between 
long.  84^  ^y  and  88°  35'  west  It  is  about 
^  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south  and 
Its  greatest  width  is  200  miles.  It  contains 
52,250  sq.  miles  of  area,  or  about  33uooo,ooo 
acres.  The  staple  production  of  Alabama  is 
cotton,  though  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  all  kinds 
of  vegetables  are  produced  in  abundance,be- 
sides  butter,  cheese,  and  lumber.  Alabama 
is  particularly^  rich  in  mineral  deposits.  A 
vein  of  bituminous  coal  runs  eastward  from 
Tuscaloosa  into  Geoi^gia.  The  statuary  gran- 
ite of  Alabama  is  among  the  best  in  the 
United  States.  The  chief  industries  of  the 
State  are  farming  and  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  cotton  fabrics.  The  capital  is  Mont- 
gomery and  the  commercial  metropolis  is  Mo- 
bile. Birmingham  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
];>ortant  manufacturing  cities.  The  State  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  Dec.  14,  1819,  se- 
ceded Jan.  II,  1861,  and  was  readmitted  by 
act  of  Congress  Tune  25, 1868  (VI,  323,  659J. 
The  population  (1905)  was  2,030^000^  of  which 
45  per  cent  are  negroes. 

Alabama  (see  also  Confederate  States ;  Tusca« 
loosa,  Ala.): 
Act  prescribing  number  of  district  attorneys 
and  marshals  in,  vetoed,  IX,  35a 


Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


Direct  tax  due  from,  request  of  United  States 

for  payment  of,  VI,  3S1. 
Fifteentn  amendment  ratified  by,  VII,  44. 
Fourteenth  amendment  ratified  by,  Vl,  645. 

Proclaimed.  VI,  639. 
Indian  depredations  m.  III,  428. 
Indians  attempt  to  establish  government  in, 

II,  457- 

Landseranted  to,  in  aid  of  railroads  referred 
to,  VI,  382. 

Memorial  from  colored  citizens  of  Montgom- 
ery asking  rights  of  citizenship  referred  to 

Property  owners  in,  should  be  compensated 
for  losses  sustained.  III,  255. 

Provisional  governor  for,  appointed  and  res- 
toration of  into  Union,  Vl,  323. 

Railroads  in,  memorial  from  legislature  of, 
asking  extension  of  time  to  complete,  VI, 

Alabama  OlalmB.—During  the  Civil  War  in 
the  United  States  the  Queen  of  England  is- 
sued a  proclamation  of  neutrality.  May  13, 
i86i,graLnting  belligerent  rights  to  both  com- 
batants and  forbidding  her  subjects  to  take 
part  with  either.  Great  Britain's  laws  pro- 
nibited  the  equipment  of  any  land  or  naval 
forces  within  her  dominions  to  act  against 
any  friendly  Tpower.  Notwithstanding  this 
prohibition,  the  Alabama^  Florida^  Georgia^ 
Shenandoah,  and  other  vessels  were  built  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  Confederate  States,  and, 
regardless  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Ameri- 
can minister,  were  allowed  to  escape  from 
British  ports  fitted  out  as  commerce  destroy- 
ers. In  less  than  2  months  the  Alabama  had 
taken  27  prizes.  After  a  long  cruise  amone 
islands  or  the  East  and  West  Indies  and 
flJong  the  coast  of  Brazil  the  Alabama  came 
to  anchor  at  Cherbourg,  France.  Off  this 
harbor  she  was  sunk  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Kear- 
sarge,  after  having  destroyed  58  vessels  and 
about  16.550,000  worth  of  property.  After 
the  war  the  United  States  pressed  a  claim  for 
damages  a^inst  Great  Britain.  After  much 
discussion  it  was  agreed  to  submit  the  mat- 
ter to  a  court  of  arbitration  composed  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States ;  Sir  Alexan- 
der Cockburn,  by  the  Queen  of  England ; 
Count  Federiffo.Sclopis,  by  the  King  of  Italy; 
M.  Jacques  Staempfli,  by  the  President  of 
Switzerland,  and  Viscount  d'ltajuba,  by  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil.  The  commissioners  met 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Dec.  15, 1871,  Count 
Sclopis  presiding.  The  United  States  were 
awarded  $15,500,000  in  gold  in  satisfaction 
for  all  claims.  All  claims  to  indirect  dam- 
ages were  rejected,  and  Great  Britain  waS 
held  culpable  for  not  doing  more  to  prevent 
the  sailing  and  success  of  the  cruisers.  The 
award  was  paid. 
Alabama  Claims: 
Arbitration  of,  proposed  by  United  States, 
and  reply  of  Great  Britain  discussed, VI,  j67. 
Commission  to  take  proof  on,  recommended, 

VII,  102. 
Correspondence  regarding  mode  of  settling, 

VII,  121. 
Court  of  Commissioners  of-^ 
Discussed,  VII,  290^  342,  402. 41S. 
Time  of  duration  of,  Extended,  VII,  324, 342. 
Discussed,  V 1, 367.457.579 ;  VI  1, 33, 102, 367. 
Transfer  of  indemnity  to  United  States  re- 
ferred to,  VII,  358. 


Tribuial  at  Geneva  for  settlement  of— 
Award  of,  VII,  184. 
Commissioners  to  report  on  distribation 
of,  appointment  of,  recommended^VII, 
185,  236. 
Payment  of,  VII,  236. 
Case  of  United  States  and  counter  case  n; 

ferred  to,  VII,  161, 164, 165. 
Differences  of  opinion  regarding  powen 

o^  VIL  16^  168. 
Discussed,  VII,  143, 184. 
Legislation  in  coimection  with,  urged,  Vlt, 

2ia 
Referred  to,  VII,  207. 
Alabama  Indlaiu  encouraged  to  reduce  them* 

selves  tb  fixed  habitation,  1, 458. 
Alabama,  The,  destruction   of;  by  the  Kear- 
sar^f  referred  to,  VI,  256.  (See  also  Alabama 
Claims.) 

Alaska.— A  territorial  possession  of  the  United 
States  lying  in  the  extreme  northwestern 
part  of  North  America,  about  600.000  squan: 
miles  in  area.  It  was  discovered  by  an  ex- 
pedition sent  out  from  Russia  under  Beh- 
ring^  in  1741 :  and  from  1799  to  1863  it  was 
held  by  the  Russo- American  Fur  Company 
under  a  grant  from  the  Russian  emperor. 
As  early  as  1859  official  communications 
passed  between  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia concerning  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  or,  as 
it  was  then  called.  Russian  America.  Rus- 
sia was  desirous  01  parting  with  the  territory, 
and  the  fishing  and  trading  interests  favored 
the  change  of  sovereign^.  It  was  not  until 
1867,  however,  that  definite  steps  were  taken 
toward  the  transfer.  In  March  of  that  year 
the  Russian  minister  at  Washington  reopened 
negotiations,  and  on  the  23d  of  that  month 
Secretary  Seward  made  an  offer  of  $7,200,000 
for  the  peninsula.  A  week  later  the  minister 
communicated  the  Czar*s  acceptance,  and  at 
4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  ioth  the 
treaty  was  signed,  and  later  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  and  on  Oct.  18  following  the  formal 
transfer  was  made  at  Sitka,  Gen.  Rousseau 
taking  possession  for  the  United  States. 
Ever  since  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  by 
the  United  States  there  had  been  trouble 
between  that  country  and  Great  Britain  on 
account  of  the  endeavor  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  its  Alaskan  seal-fisheries  against 
Canadian  vessels^  In  1893,  however,  an 
agreement  was  made  with  Great  Britain 
covering  this  point  (See  Paris  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration  and  also  Bering  Sea  Fisheries.) 
There  had  also  been  a  disagreement  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  over  die 
boundary  line  between  Canada  and  Alaska, 
owing  to  a  difference  in  the  interpretation  ot 
a  treaty  made  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  in  1825,  defining  this  boundary;  and 
on  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Alaska,  in  1895- 
96,  this«matter  reached  a  serious  stage.  The 
main  point  of  difference  was  whether  the 
boundary  line  should  be  thirty  marine  leagues 
(mentioned  in  the  Russia -Great  Bntain 
treaty  of  182O  east  from  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  islands  off  the  Alaskan  coast,  or 
that  distance  east  of  the  mainland  coast  In 
1899  a  provisionary  boundary  was  agreed 
upon,  and  on  January  2^  1903  a  treaty  was 
signed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  providing  for  a  tribunal  of  three  Brit- 
ish and  three  American  commissioners  to 
settle  the  dispute.  The  treaty  was  ratified 
by  the  Uuited  States  Senate  gn  February  11, 
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IQ03,  and  on  March  3  ratifications  were  ex- 
cnan^ed  between  the  two  ^ovemments.  The 
commission  sat  in  London  and  on  October  17, 
IQ03,  made  a  decision  mainly  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  granting  Canada  access  to 
the  Pacific  only  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
boundary  and  givin^^her  Wales  and  Pease 
islands,  m  Portland  Canal.  In  June  1904,  a 
survey  of  the  boundary  thus  determined  was 
begun  by  engineers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  A^ka  is  under  the  direct  control 
of  Congress,  and  not  having  the  re^lar  ter- 
ritorial organization,  it  has  no  delegate  in 
that  body.  In  1884,  Congress  provided  a 
civil  and  judicial  government  There  is  a 
Governor^  Surveyor-General  and  Collector. 
The  territory  is  valuable  for  its  extensive 
seal  and  salmon  fisheries.  Recent  discover- 
ies of  rich  and  extensive  gold  deposits  in  the 
Klondike  region  of  the  Yukon  River  have 
added  greatly  to  the  wealth  and  population 
of  the  territory  and  to  its  importance  to  the 
United  States.  Its  commerce  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1903,  was  more  than 
$2i,oOGi,ooa  and  its  production  of  gold  for 
that  vear,  ^,6i4,7oa  There  are  large  depos- 
its of  coal  and  iron,  and  the  country's  a^- 
cultural  prospects  are  deemed  good.  Sev- 
eral raUroads  are  in  process  of  construction. 
The  population  in  1900  was  63,592. 


I/egislation,  recommended,  VI,524;  X,  ^  175. 

Light-house  on  coast  of,  point  to  be  selected 

for,  VI,  704. 


Referred  < 


,600. 


of,  1 


Attempted    occupation   of   portion  o^  by 

Great  Britain  and  Canada,  IX,  665. 
Attempts  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  to 

establish  post  routes  in,  IX,  665.  ^ 
Boundary  Ime  with  British  possessions — 
Commission  to  determine,  recommended, 

VII,  187. 
Discussed,  VII,  187;    VIII,  332,  400, 
781, 81J;  IX,  52^  631;  X,  145.  204.  ' 

Report  regarding,  referred  to,  VIII,  40a 
Cession  of,  to  United  States — 
Discussed,  VI,  580,  688. 
-   -       lto,Vir6o( 


Treaty  regarding,  referred  to,  VI,  521,  524. 
Appropriation  for  payment  under,  rec- 
ommended, VI,  521,  580. 
Chinamen  in,  cruel  treatment  of,  VIII,  498. 
Collection  district  established  at  Sitka,  VI, 

667. 
Condition  o^  X,  543,  544,  644,  651,  826, 827 ; 

XL  1178. 
Delegate  to  Congress  from,  X,  828;  XI,  1177. 
Education   in,    appropriation    for,    recom- 
mended, VIII,  & :  DC,  48 ;  X,  228. 
Encroachments  of  Hudsons  Bay  Company 

upon  trade  of,  VI,  70a 
Government  for — 
Act  providing  for,  VIII,  292. 
Discussed  by  President  Benj.  Harrison, 

IX,  325. 
Municipal  governments  recommended  by 

President  Benj.  Harrison,  IX,  48, 206. 
Recommended  by  President — 
Arthur,  VIII,  64,144,  i^ 
Hayes,VII.570,62i. 
Importation  of  breech-loading  rifles  and  fixed 
ammunition  into,  forbidden,  VII.^28. 
Instructions  regarding,  modi^ed,  VIII,  124. 
Lands  in — 
Proclamation  modifying  order  reserving, 

IX,  696.  ' 

Set  apart  as  public  reservation  by  procla- 
mation, IX,  360. 


Port  of  entry  in,  establishment  of,  recom- 
mended, IX,  49. 
Privileges  of  hunting,  trading,  and  fishing 

in,  referred  to,  VI,  031, 632. 
Property  rights  of  natives,  X,  828,  829. 
Public  Lands  of,  X,  513,  ^i. 
Referred  to,  VI,  620, 631:  X,  44, 127,  228. 
ReiMJTt  of  governor  of,  VIII,  mo. 
Report  of  Lieut  Emmons,  X,  849. 
Seiil  fisheries  within  limits  of.    (  See  Bering 

Sea.) 
Seal  islands  in,  sale  of,  recommended, VII,  40. 

Alaska  Salmon  Oonunlsslon,  mentioned,  X, 
712. 

Albany,  The,  cruise  of,  referred  to,  V,  305. 

Albany  Oonyantlon.~One  of  thd  important 
predecessors  of  the  Continental  Congress 
and  among  the  first  definite  steps  taken  to- 
ward national  union.  Upon  a  call  issued  by 
the  Lords  of  Trade,  commissioners  from  the 
Colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland  met  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
on  June  19, 1754,  to  arrange  a  treaty  with  the 
Six  Nations  of  Indians.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin proposed  and  the  convention  adopted  a 
plan  for  colonial  union.  It  providea  for  a 
president-general  of  all  the  Colonies,  with 
veto  power,  and  a  grand  council  to  be  com- 
posed of  from  2  to  7  delegates  from  each 
Colony,  chosen  by  assembly  for  a  term  of  3 
years  each.  This  grand  council  was  to  be 
authorized  to  equip  forces  for  the  common 
defense  of  the  Colonies  and  to  levy  taxes  for 
their  maintenance  and  have  control  of  all 
Indian  afiEairs.  The  plan  was  rejected  by 
the  Crown  because  it  gave  too  much  power 
to  the  Colonies. 

Albany  Begency.— A  combination  of  i>oliti- 
cians  of  the  Democratic  party.  Prominent 
amone  these  were  Martin  Van  Buren«  Wil- 
liam L.  Marcy,  John  A.  Dix,  and  Silas  Wright 
This  combination  was,  it  was  charged,  or- 
ganized to  manage  and  control  that  party  in 
New  York  State  from  about  1820  to  1855. 

>  Their  organization  was  quite  thorough  and 
complete,  and  its  success  was  mainly  due  to 
this  fact  A  majority  of  those  in  the  combi- 
nation resided  in  Albany  or  operated  from 
that  city.  The  name  arose  from  this  circum- 
stance. 

Albemarle,  THe.— A  Confederate  ironclad 
ram  built  on  the  Roanoke  River,  below  Wel- 
don,  N.  C,  in  1863.  She  was  destroyed  with 
a  torpedo  by  Lieut  W.  B.  Cushing  on  the 
night  of  Oct  27, 1864  (VI,  256).  Before  her 
destruction  she  did  much  damage  to  vessels 
of  the  United  States.  In  i^  she  was 
raised,  towed  to  Norfolk,  and  sold. 

Albemarle,  The: 
Destruction  of,  VL  256. 

Referred  to,  X,  81. 
Engagement  of,  with  the  Sassacus  referred 
to,  vL  210. 

Albion,  The,  seizure  of,  referred  to,  V,  100. 

Albnrg,  Yt.,  proclamation  granting  privileges 
of  other  ports  lo,  V,  326. 

Alden,  James,  thanks  of  Congress  to,  recom- 
mended, VI,  76. 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


Altrt,  Tlie,  convention  between  Nicara^a 
and  Costa  Rica  signed  on,  X,  loa  (See  also 
Greely,  A.  W.) 

Aleutian  Islandtf.— A  chain  of  about  150  is- 
lands extending  from  the  western  extremity 
of  ATaska  to  near  the  continent  of  Asia. 
The  area  is  about  6^000  square  miles.  The 
inhabitants,  a  half-civilized  and  declining 
race,  about  two  thousand  in  number,  are 
variously  regarded  as  of  Asiatic  or  American 
origin.  Their  trade  is  chiefly  in  fish  and 
furs.  The  islands  belong  principally  to  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  the  acquisition 
of  Alaska.  They  were  discovered  by  the 
Russians  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Alezandor,  Oeneral  B.  P..  settlement  of  ques- 
tion between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  by, 
X,  202. 

Alexander,  Jamet,  crimes  charged  against,  I. 

417. 

Alexander  Arelilpelago  Forest  Besenre,  pro- 
claimed, X,  513. 

Alexandria,  Va.: 
Act  incorporating  church  in,  vetoed,  1, 489. 
Blockade  of  port  o^  removed  by  proclama- 
tion, VI,  170. 
British  retreat  ^m,  I,  5^7. 
Property  in,  destroyed  by  British  forces,  I, 

Alexamma  Gonnty,  D.  0.: 

Court-house  in,  unsafe  and  new  one  recom- 
mended, III,  404. 
{ail  erected  in,  II,  364. 
Retrocession  of,  to  Virgini 
IV,- 
Alfonao 
Alford, 

111,134. 

Alger,  &.  A.,  thanks  of  President  tendered 
Gen.  Shafter  through,  X,  349. 

Algeria. — A  country  on  the  north  coast  of  Af- 
rica, about  x^ooo  miles  in  area  and  contain- 
ing a  population  of  about  4,774,012.  The 
chief  native  people  are  Berbers  and  Arabs. 
Its  capital  and  principal  city  is  Algiers.  It 
comprises  the  ancient  country  of  Numidia 
and  a  portion  of  Mauritania.  For  many  cen- 
turies It  was  a  nest  of  corsairs,  who  haunted 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  as  far  as  the  North  Sea,  prey- 
ing upon  the  commerce  of  all  nations  which 
refused  to  pay  them  tribute.  To  pay  this 
tribute  was  deemed  wiser  by  many  European 
powers  than  to  waee  war  against  them.  Fol- 
lowing the  examples  of  other  nations,  the 
United  States  signed  a  treaty  in  1795  agree- 
ing to  pay  the  De3r  |i,ooo,ooo  for  the  ransom 
ot  Amencan  captives  and  promising  an  an- 
nual tribute  (1, 123,  182).  Algeria  made  war 
against  the  United  States  in  181^  Commo- 
dore Decatur,  with  10  vessels,  sailed  against 
the  Dey  and  met  with  such  success  that  he 
was  enabled  to  exact  indemnity  from  the  Dev 
himself,  and  also  a  treaty  renouncing  aU 
claim  to  tribute,  presents,  or  ransom,  and  a 
promise  not  to  reduce  prisoners  of  war  to 
slavenr  (I,  562).  France  has  since  reduced 
Algeria  to  the  dominion  of  her  Government, 
organizing  it  as  a  colonial  possession  in  1834, 
of  which  it  is  now  the  most  important. 
The  chief  resource  of  the  country  is  agricul- 
ture. Since  1870  there  have  been  a  number 
of  extended  revolts ;  and  in  recent  years  the 
country  has  suffered  from  serious  anti-Jewish 
agitations. 


iia  by  proclamation, 

I ZII,  The,  mentioned,  X,  53. 
Benedict,  act  for  relief  of,  dis 


,  discussed. 


ALreria: 
Consuls  of  United  States  In,  1, 177, 390, 521. 
Banished,  1, 518. 
Change  in  pay  oL  III,  99. 
Powers  of,  should  be  mcreased,  I,  zA. 
Salary  o^  should  be  increased,  1, 2^ 
Unjustifiable  proceedings  towazd,  by  Dey 
of,  1, 453. 
Declaration  of  war  against,  recommended, 

Hostile  attitude  of,  toward  United  States,  I, 
440^  554, 575.   ,  ^        .  .     ,  00 

Imprisonment  of  Amencan  citizens  m,  1, 88^ 
jjL  123,  148,  177.  200^  205, 207,  554- 
Reference  to,  I,  152, 153,  210. 
Treaty  of  peace  with,  1,^69;  II,  iia 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed,  I, 
123..  182, 186^  192, 205,  56Q ;  II,  iia. 
Annulled  by  Algeria,  with  alternative  of 
war  or  renewal  of  former  treaty,  I,  575. 
Tribute  to  be  paid  by  United  States  to»  I, 
123. 182. 
Payment  of,  1, 337- 
Vessels  sold  to,  1^7. 

War  with   United   States.    (See  Algerine 
war.) 
AUrerine  War  (see  also  Algeria): 
Declaration  of    war  by  Congress   recom- 
mended, I,  554. 
Dey  of    Algiers  commences   war  against 
United  States,  1, 44a 
Information  of  amicable  settlement,  1,44a 
Termination  of,  1, 562. 
Threatened  by  Algiers,  I.  575. 
Treaty  of  peace  concluded,  I,  560;  IL  iia 
Algonqnin  Indiana.— A  tribe  of  the  Algon< 


quian  stock  of  Indians.  At  the  time  ot  the 
advent  of  white  settlers  into  America  the  Al- 
gonquian  linguistic  division  occupied  by  far 
the  largest  area  of  ai^vof  the  Indian  nations. 
The  name  means  '*tho!|e  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  " —  that  is,  the  river  St  Lawrence. 
They  were  spread  over  the  territory  from 
Labrador  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  from 
Hudsons  Bay  to  Pamlico  Sound.  Though 
this  territory  was  not  exclusivelv  peopled 
by  Algonquian  Indians,  some  of  tneir  tnbes 
had  wandered  to  the  west  and  south  through 
hostile  nations  and  established  their  famuy 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  stock.  The 
Chevennes  and  Arapahoes  had  strayed  west- 
ward to  the  Black  liills  and  finally  into  Col- 
orado and  the  Shawnees  had  penetrated 
into  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  There 
were  hundreds  of  divisions  of  these  Indians 
into  tribes  and  confederacies^  the  principal 
of  which  were  the  Abnaki,  Illinois,  Penna- 
cook,  Powhatan,  and  Siksika  confederacies 
and  the  Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  Sac,  Fox,  Co- 
noy,  Cree,  Delaware^  Kickapoo^  Mahican, 
Massachuset,  Menommee,  Miami,  Micmac, 
Misisaga,  Mohegan,  Montagnais,  Montauk, 
Munsee,  Nanticoke,  Narraganset,  Nauset, 
Nipmuc,  Ojibwa,  Ottawa,  Pamlico,  Pequot, 
Piankishaw,  Pottawotomi,  Shawano.Wampa- 
noag,  Wappinger,  and  Algonquin  tribes.  The 
latter  tribe,  from  which  the  stock  takes  its 
name,  occupied  the  basin  of  the  St  Law- 
rence and  its  northern  tributaries  in  Canada. 
They  allied  themselves  with  the  French  in 
the  early  wars.  About  5,000  of  this  tribe  are 
now  located  in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario.  The  Algonquian  stodc  numbers 
about  95,000  at  tnis  time,  of  whom  some 
60,000  are  in  Canada  and  the  remainder  in 
the  United  States. 


Index, 
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Alioiaiid  Sedition  Laws.— Two  important 
acts  of  Consfress  passed  by  the  Federalists  in 
1798W  Their  importance  consists  not  so  much 
in  their  essential  character  and  the  fact  that 
they  laiis^ely  caused  the  downfall  of  the  Fed- 
eralist party  as  in  their  position  in  American 
history  as  a  landmark  beyond  which  it  is  un- 
safe for  the  law-making^  power  to  go.  During 
the  French  Revolution  American  feeling 
was  hi|{h  and  bitter.  Many  public  speakers 
and  writers  openly  advocated  intervention 
by  the  United  States  in  favor  of  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  denounced  the  neutral  attitude 
of  the  Government  as  cowardly  and  ungrate- 
ful, and  heaped  invectives  upon  the  Admin- 
istration. Tne  fact  that  many  of  the  newspa- 
pers in  which  the  Government  was  so  bitterly 
assailed  were  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  had 
much  to  do  with  the  passage  of  the  alien  act 
This  law  authorized  the  msident  to  order 
out  of  this  country  all  such  aliens  as  he  might 
judffe  to  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  tiie  United  States  or  engaged  in  plotting 
against  them.  The  sedition  act  provided 
heavy  fines  and  imprisonment  for  any  person 
who  should  conspire  to  oppose  the  United 
States  Government  or  laws,  or  who  should 

1>rint  or  publish  any  false,  scandalous  or  ma- 
icious   writings   against    the  Government, 
Congress,  or  the  President  intended  to  bring 
disrepute  or  hatred  upon  them  or  to  stir  up 
sedition.    These  laws  were  regarded  by  the 
Republican  party  of  that  day  as  unconsti- 
tutional and  were  denounced  by  the  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia  resolutions  as  subversive 
of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  the  press.  They 
expired  in  1000  and  1801  respectively.    (See 
also  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions.) 
Alisn  Oontraot  Law,  amendment  of,  recom- 
mended, X,  123, 230. 
Alisn  Laborers  discussed  IX,  633. 
Aliens  in  United  Stetes  (See  also  Naturalized 
Citizens): 
Abduction  of  foreigners  claiming  protection 
of  United  States  should  be  made  a  crime, 
V,  12. 
Alliance  of,  to  Government  discussed  and 

orders  regarding,  VI,  117. 
Claims  of,  court  to  try,  recommended,  VII, 

W.  289,343,  406. 
Liability  ofc  to  perform  military  duty — 
Discisci  VlTiSo. 
Proclaimed,  VI,  16S. 
Number  of,  employed  in  Executive  Depart- 
ments, report  on,  transmitted,  IX,  670. 
Offenses  against  treaty  rights  of,  should  be 
cognizable  in  Federal  couits,  IX,  183. 
Allabach,  Hanoy  O.,  act  granting  pension  to, 

vetoed,  IX,  671. 
Allatoona  ( Oa.),  Battle  of.— In  the  hope  of 
drawing  Gen.  Sherman's  army  out  of  Geor- 

S'a,  the  Confederates,  36,000  strong,  under 
en.  Hood,  threatened  his  railroad  com- 
munications with  Nashville,  Oct  5,  186^  a 
division  of  Hood's  infantry  appeared  before 
Allatoona  Pass,  where  were  stored  about 
L  500, 000  rations.  The  post  was  held  by 
Col.  Tonrtelotte,  who  was  reenforced  by 
Gen.  Corse,  thus  increasing  the  Union  force 
to  1,9^  men.  The  attack  was  made  on  the 
6th.  The  conflict  lasted  from  8. 30  a.  m.  un- 
til night,  when  the  Confederates  withdrew, 
leaving  231  dead  and  4x1  prisoners.  Corse 
lost  707  men  and  was  himself  wounded. 
Hood  crossed  the  Coosa  Oct.  10,  and  Sher- 


man's army  followed  him  to  Gaylesville  by 
way  of  Rome,  and  then  returned  to  Atlanta. 
Allegiance.— According  to  Blackstone,  alle- 
giance is  **less  the  tie  which  binds  the  subject 
to  the  sovereign  in  return  for  that  protection 
which  the  sovereign  affords  the  subiect." 
Natural  or  implied  allegiance  is  that  ooli^a- 
tion  which  one  owes  to  the  nation  of  which 
he  is  a  natural-bom  citizen  or  subject  so 
long  as  he  remains  such,  and  it  does  not  arise 
from  any  express  promise.  Express  alle- 
giance is  that  obligation  which  arises  from  an 
expressed    oath  or    promise.    Local    alle- 

Siance  is  that  obedience  and  temporary  aid 
ue  by  an  alien  to  the  State  or  community 
in  which  he  resides.  Local  allegiance  is 
temporary  and  expires  with  residence. 

Allegiance,  Oatb  of  army  officers  directed  to 
subscribe  anew,  VI,  18. 

Allen,  Andrew  H.,  member  of  Board  on  Geo- 
graphic Names,  IX,  212. 

AUen,  Ira,  claims  of  heir  o^  against  Great 
Britain,  III,  49. 

Allen,  Walter,  member  of  Ponca  Indian 
Commission,  VII,  63a 

AUentown,  Pa.,  act  for  erection  of  public 
building  at,  vetoed,  VIII,  658. 

Alllanoa,  The,  firing  upon,  by  Spanish  vessel 
disavowed  by  Spain,  discussed,  IX,  636. 

Allotment  of  Lands.    (See  Lands,  Indian. ) 

Almlrante  Oquendo,  The,  mentioned,  X,  92. 

AlmoddTSX,  Dnke  of,  communication  front, 
regarding  Spanish- American  peace  negotia- 
tions, X,  95. 

Alta  Vela  Island,  claim  of  citizens  of  United 
States  to  guano  on,  VI,  629. 

Altamaha  slTor,  canal  from  Tennessee  River 
to,  referred  to,  II,  464. 

AlTSxes,  Manuel,  acting  governor  of  New 
Mexico,  V,  75. 

AlTord,  H.  J.,  treaty  with  Indians  concluded 
by,  VI,  259. 

Amason  BlTer: 
Explorations  of,  by  officers  of  Navy,  V,  176L 

188, 229;  vii,  497. 

Appropnation  for,  recommended,VII,  247.. 
Free  navigation  of,  desired,  V,  211. 

Attempts  to  secure,  unsuccessful,  V,  28a 
Opened  to  commerce,  VI,  578. 
Ambassador.— This  term  was  long  erroneously 
used  in  reference  to  our  envoys  to  foreign 
countries.    The  United  States  did  not  ap- 
point diplomatic  representatives  of  higher 
rank  than  envoy  or  minister  until  the  year 
1893,  when  by  act  of  Mar.  3  of  that  year  the 
higher  grade  was  established.    Thomas  F. 
Bayard  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  being  the  first  to  hold  that 
rank.  Later,  ambassadors  were  duly  accred- 
ited to  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Russia.  Mex- 
ico, Japan  and  Austria-Huneary  (IX,  442  ;• 
X,  no).    In  ancient  times  amoassadors  were 
appointed  on  special  occasions.    Mediaeval 
republics,  like  Venice,  both   received  and 
sent  ambassadors. 
Ambassadors  (see  also  Ministers): 
Elevation  of  missions  of — 

Great  Britain.  France,  Italy,  and  Germany 
to  grade  ot,  and  like  action  of  United 
States,  IX,  4ii2. 

Russia  to   grade  of,   and  like  action  of 
United  States,  X,  iia 
Announced,  IX,  442. 
Official  residences   for,  recommended,  IX, 

640^723. 
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Ambrlstl0  ,[Ambrlit«r]    and  Arbutlmot, 

courts-martial  of,  referred  to»  II,  43. 
Amelia   Iiland.— A   coast   island,   N.  E.  of 

Florida,  between  St  Marys  and  Nassau 

rivers. 
Colonial  governments  not  responsible  for  un- 
lawful conduct  of  persons  m,  II,  32. 
Governor  Mitchell  ordered  to  restore,  to  the 

Spanish,  I,  508. 
Possession  of— 

Inquired  into,  II,  51. 

Taken  by  Gen.  Matthews,  I,  507. 
Unlawful  expeditions  to,  discussed,  II,  13,21, 

23,  32, 40,  a. 
Amen,  Bamuel  D., -mentioned,  X,  800. 
Amendments.— One  of  the  chief  defects  of  the 
original  Articles  of  Confederation  was  that 
they  could  only  be  amended  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  thirteen  States.  Three 
needful  changes  having  failed  of  ratifica- 
tion, a  convention  was  called  in  1787  to  con- 
sider amendments.  The  result  of  the  de- 
liberations of  this  convention  is  the  present 
Constitution,  which  provides  for  amendments 
in  the  following  words :  "The  Congress^ 
whenever  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  shall 
deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments 
to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of 
the  legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  several 
States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments^  which  in  either  case  shall  be 
valid^to  all  mtents  and  purposes,  as  part  of 
this  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three  fourths  of  the  several  States 
or  by  conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as 
the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may 
be  proposed  by  the  Congress;  provided,^ 
etc.  (Article  V:  1,31.)  Many  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  have  been  proposed,  but 
only  15  have  been  ratified.  Tney  relate  to 
(i)  freedom  of  speech,  the  press^  and  re- 
ligion (1, 34):  (2)  right  to  estabhsh  State 
militia  (I,  34);  {%)  quartering  of  troops  in 
private  nouses  (I,  35);  (4)  security  against 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure  (1, 35);  (5) 


fines  ana  cruel  and  unusuarpunishment(I,36) : 
(9)  relation  of  constitutional  to  natural 
nghts  (I.  36):  (10)  powers  reserved  to  the 
States  (X  36):  (11)  suits  of  nonresidents 
against  States  m  Federal  courts  (I*  36);  (12) 
election  of  President  and  Vice-President 
(I.  .36);  (13)  slavenr  (I  37);  (uand  15) 
abndgment  of  the  franchise,  etc.,  by  States 
(I,  37,  38).  The  first  10  of  the  amendments 
were  submitted  to  the  several  State  legisla- 
tures by  a  resolution  of  Congress  which 
passed  on  Sept  25, 1789,  at  the  first  session  of 
the  First  Congress  and  were  ratified  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  States  on  or  before  Dec. 
15, 1791.  The  eleventh  amendment  was  de- 
clared adopted  Jan.  8, 1798 ;  the  twelfth  Sept 
25,  1804;  the  thirteenth  Dec.  18,  1865;  the 
fourteenth  July  28^  186^  and  the  fifteenth 
Mar.  30, 187a 
Amendment!.  (See  Constitution^ 
Amerloa.— The  entire  Western  Continent  or 

Sand  division  of  the  world,  including  North, 
mtral,  and  South  America  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  an  early  explorer,  whose  accounts 
of  the  country  received  wide  publicity.  It 
was  visited  by  Norse  navigators  as  early  as 
about  1000  A.D.,  and  there  are  myths  of  Chi- 


nese and  Irish  discoveries,  but  it  was  not 
until  after  its  discovery  by  Columbus  in 
1492  that  it  became  generally  known  to 
Europeans.   In  a  treatise  on  the  new  country 

Sublished  in  i507,calledCosmographiae  Intro- 
uctio,  by  Waldseemiiller,  a  teadier  of  ge- 
ography m  the  college  of  St  Di6  in  the  Vos- 
Ses,  the  name  of  America  was  proposed.  On 
le  north  the  country  includes  the  unex- 
plored regions  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  ex- 
tending south  all  the  land  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific.  The  northern  portion  of 
America  consists  of  a  central  basin  divided 
by  a  watershed  and  marked  by  Hudsons  Bay 
and  its  feeders  on  the  north  and  drained  by 
the  Mississippi,Missouri,  and  Ohiorivers  and 
their  tributaries  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico on  the  south.  This  great  basin  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  ocean  on  each  side  by  ranges 
of  mountains  in  the  general  form  01  the  let- 
ter V,  having  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  one 
arm  and  the  Appalacnian  system  for  the 
other,  the  latter  being  shortened  by  the  de- 
pression of  the  St  Lawrence  River,  which 
runs  transversely  to  the  general  course  of 
other  rivers  of  the  great  oasin.  In  South 
America  the  Andes— a  continuation  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  system— skirts  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  the  general  course  of  the  rivers  is 
to  the  southeast,  except  those  north  of  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon,  which  run  north  to 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  All  America,  from  the  frigid  zone 
of  the  north  through  the  torrid  Tropics  to  the 
icy  extreme  of  the  south,  is  rich  in  either 
mineral  or  vegetable  products  orthe  flesh  and 
furs  of  native  animaHs.  The  original  inhab- 
itants of  the  country,  called  Indians  (q.  v.J. 
have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared  m 
most  regions  before  the  advance  ot  the  Cau- 
casian race.  The  several  political  divisions 
of  America  are  treated  under  separate  head- 
ings. 

America,  Four  Hundredtb  AnnlTersary  of 
DlBCOTery  of : 
Celebration  of.  (See  Madrid,  Spain;  World's 

Columbian  Exposition.) 
Observance  of,  enjoined  by  proclamation, 
IX,  289. 

America,  Rneelan.    (See  Alaska.) 

American  national  Bed  Oroea : 
Aid  furnished  Cubans  by,  discussed,  X,  59, 83. 
Work  accomplished  by,  in  Spanish-Amen- 
can  War,  discussed,  X,  95. 

American  Matlona,  Oongren  of.  (See  Pan- 
ama, Isthmus  of.) 

American  ProtectlTe  Asioolatlon.— While 
disclaiming  to  be  a  political  party,  this  asso- 
ciation, popularly  known  as  the  A.  P.  A.,  has 
influenced  results  in  many  localities.  Its 
principles,  as  set  forth  in  a  platform  adopted 
at  Des Moines,  Iowa, in  1894,  are  (i)  protec- 
tion of  our  nonsectarian  free  public-school 
system;  (2)  no  public  funds  or  property  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  purposes;  (3)  preserving 
and  maintaining  the  Constitution  and  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States;  {4)  restriction 
of  immigration,  and  (^)  extension  of  time  re- 
quired K>r  naturalization.  The  association 
was  organized  in  1887,  and  soon  had  well-at- 
tended councils  in  nearly  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

American  Bepnbllcs,  Bnrean  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of.— A  bureau  established 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference    of  October,  1889^  for   the 
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▲merloaa  Eepnblies,  ftiii:eaa  of  the  Inter- 
BattOBJd  Union  ot—Cantinued. 
prompt  collection  and  distribution  of  infor- 
mation concemins^  the  American  Republics. 
Its  first  report  was  transmitted  to  Congress  in 
1891  (IX,  212).  In  1902  it  was  reorg^anized 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  a  s^oveminj;^ 
board  composed  of  the  diplomatic  represen- 
tatives of  tne  American  republics,  at  Wash- 
ington, with  the  Secretary  of  Sute  of  the 
United  States  as  chairman.  The  Bureau  pub- 
lishes a  Monthly  Bulletin  and  answers  ques- 
tions concerning  the  American  republics  and 
their  commercial  conditions.  The  Bureau 
also  established  in  1902  a  Latin  American 
Library  to  be  known  as  The  Columbus  Me- 
morial Library.  The  Bureau  is  supported  by 
the  several  republics  composing  it,  according 
to  their  population.  The  iniormation  sup- 
plied by  the  Bureau  is  of  much  commercial 
value.  (See  also  International  American 
Conference.) 

American  Bepubllos,  Bureau  oft 
Buildings  of,  X,  676. 
Bulletins  of,  transmitted,  IX,  243,  350. 
Discussed,  X,  113,  X2a,  156,  211. 
Report  of,  transmitted,  IX,  212, 334,  475, 569, 
667,  751;  X,  124. 

American  Seamen.  (See  Seamen,  American.) 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Bngiueen, 
memorial  of,  relating  to  Ericsson  transmitted, 
IX.  13a 

American  System. — In  his  annual  message, 
December,  1848,  President  Polk  discussed 
what  its  authors  and  advocates  called  the 
"American  system  "  (IV,  654).  He  insisted 
that  this  so-called  system  was  founded  on  a 
departure  from  the  earliest  policy  of  the 
Government;  that  it  depended  on  an  en- 
laxgement  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  by  construction  and  was  not 
warranted  by  a  just  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution.  One  branch  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, it  was  claimed,  was  the  establishment 
of  a  large  national  bank.  The  next  branch 
was  a  nigh  protective  tarifi[,  levied  not  to 
raise  the  revenue  needed,  but  for  protection 
merely;  the  next  was  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  internal  improvements,  and  finally 
a  plan  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
States.  But  the  term  '*  American  system,"  as 
most  generally  understood,  is  used  to  denote 
the  policy  of  protection  to  home  industries 
by  means  of  nigh  duties  on  imports.  The 
term  was  probably  first  used  by  Henry  Clay 
in  the  debates  which  preceded  the  enact- 
ment of  the  tarifiF  law  ot  1824,  when  he  called 
his  plan  of  protective  duties  and  internal 
improvements  the  "  American  system." 

American  System  discussed  by  President 
Polk,  IV,  654. 

American  Wood  Preserring  Go.,  purchase  of 
machinery  from,  referred  to,  VIII,  89. 

Americanlflm,  President  Roosevelt  defines, 
X.82i 

Amee,  Pliher: 
Commissioner  to  treat  with  Indians,  nom- 
ination of,  1, 260.    ' 
On  committee  to  conduct  inaugural  cere- 
mony of  President  Washington,  I,  47. 

Amln  Bey,  visit  of,  to  United  States  referred 
to,  V,  119. 

Amletad  Oase.— The  case  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Spanish  vessel  Amistad, 
A  cargo  of  kidnapped  Africans,  who  had 


been  landed  near  Havana,  Cuba,  by  a  Portu- 
guese slaver^  was  shortly  afterwards  placed 
aboard  the  Spanish  vessel  Amistad  for  ship- 
ment to  Puerto  Principe.  On  the  voyage 
the  negroes  took  possession  of  the  vessel  and 
ordered  the  crew  to  return  to  Africa;  but  the 
sailors  brought  her  into  American  waters, 
where,  off  the  coast  of  Long  Island,  she  was 
captured  by  a  United  States  war  vessel  and 
carried  into  New  London,  Conn.,  Aug.  29^ 
1839.  On  a  libel  for  salvage  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  on  appeal 
that  the  negroes,  having  been  kidnapped 
from  a  foreign  country,  were  free  men,  and 
not  bound  by  treaties  with  Spain. 
Amistad,  Tlie : 
Appropriations  for  claimants  in  case  of,  rec- 
ommended, IV,55i;  V,  200.446^  511.  561. 
Claims  ansing  out  o^  V,  08,  184. 
Negroes  taken  on  board,  referred  to.  III, 

Reference  to,  IV,  275:  V,  641. 

Release  of,  demanaea  by  Spanish  minister. 

111,588. 
Salvage  due  on,  referred  to,  IV.  232. 
Ammunition.  (See  Arms  and  Ammunition.) 
Amnesty. — An  act  of  pardon  for  political 
offenses.  The  effect  of  it  is  that  the  crimes 
and  offenses  against  the  State  specified  in 
the  act  are  so  obliterated  that  they  can  never 
again  be  charged  against  the  guilty  parties. 
When  amnesty  is  proclaimed  without  re- 
striction as  to  persons  or  localities  it  is 
called  absolute.  Numerous  instances  of 
qualified  amnesty  are  found  in  ancient  and 
modern  history.  When  Thrasybulus  over- 
threw the  oligarchy  at  Athens  he  proclaimed 
an  amnestv,  excepting  30  tyrants  and  a  few 
of  their  followers.  President  Lincoln's  first 
amnesty  proclamation  excepted  all  officers 
or  agents  of  the  Confederate  government,  all 
army  officers  above  the  rank  of  colonel,  all 
naval  officers  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
all  persons  who  left  the  service  of  the  Unitfed 
States  to  participate  in  the  insurrection,  and' 
all  those  who  had  resigned  from  the  military 
or  naval  service  and  afterwards  participated 
in  rebellion ;  also  all  those  who  had  treated 
colored  persons  or  those  in  charge  of  them 
otherwise  than  as  prisoners  of  war  (VI,  213). 
Dec.  25, 1868,  President  Johnson  proclaimed 
absolute  amnesty  (VI,  708). 
Amnesty  (see  also  Pardons) :  ' 
Proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  VI,  213. 

Discussed,  VI,  iSg,  254. 

Persons  entitled  to  benefits  of,  defined,  VI, 
218. 

Referred  to,  VI,  310. 
Proclamation  of  President  Roosevelt,  X,  496. 
Proclamations  of  President  Johnson,  VI,  310, 
547.655,708. 

Authority  for,  discussed,  VI,  697. 

Circular  regarding,  VI,  341. 

Persons  worth  more  than  |2o;ooo  to  whom 
soecial  pardons  issued,  referred  to,  VI, 

Referred  to.  VI,  461,  471,  524,  581. 
Recommendations  of  President   Grant  re- 
garding,  VII,  153^255. 
Ampnlon,  H.  B.  M.  8.,  protects  American  in- 
terests, X,  587. 
AmpMtrlte,  The.  mentioned,  X,  93. 
Amsterdam.  Netherlands: 
Accounts  of  bankers  of  United  States  in,  ren- 
dered, I,  121. 
Loan  contracted  by  United  States  with,  I,  I28w 


Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


Anadurko,  Okla.,  referred  to,  X,  489. 

Anarchy,  legislation  for  suppressing,  recom- 
mended, }C  4i9t  420. 

Anatolia  College,  partial  destruction  of,  by 
mob  in  Turkey,  and  indemnity  paid  for,  dis- 
cussed, IX,  440. 

Anderson,  Edward  0^  lieutenant  in  Navy, 
resignation  of,  referred  to,  V,  74, 76. 

Anderson,  Jolm  H.,  appointed  to  Civil  Serv- 
ice, X,  633. 

Anderson,  Vary,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  445. 

Anderson,  Blcliard  0.,  minister  to  Panama, 
nomination  of,  II,  32a 

Anderson,  Robert: 
Commander  of  fqrts  in  Charleston  Harbor, 

Dispatches  of,  while  in  command  of  Fort 

Sumter  referred  to,  VI,  12, 21. 
Empowered  to  receive  volunteer  troops,  VI, 

Flag  over  Fort  Sumter  at  evacuation  of,  to 
be  raised  on  ruins  of,  by,  VI,  283. 

Anderson,  Sarah  0.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  712. 

Anderson,  Willis,  proclamation  offering  re- 
ward for,  II,  377. 

Anderson  Oase. — A  negro  named  Anderson 
was  found  wandering  around  the  plantation 
of  Seneca  Diggs,  in  Missouri.  He  had  no 
pass,  and  was  arrested  by  Mr.  Diggs  as  a 
lugitive  slave.  The  negro  plunged  a  knife 
into  his  captor's  heart  and  made  his  escape 
to  Canada.  Upon  demand  he  was  surren- 
dered to  the  (Government  of  the  United  States 
under  the  extradition  treaty.  He  was  tried, 
but  was  discharged  on  a  technical  point 

Anderson  Oase  referred  to,  V,  66& 

Andrews.  T.  P.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  IV,  454. 

Andnaga,  Don  Joaqnln  de,  letter  of,  regard- 
ing insults  offered  Spanish  officers  by  Gen. 
Jackson,  II,  140. 

Angell,  James  B.: 
Member   of   commission   to  consider  con- 
struction of  canal  from  Great  Lakes  to  At- 
lantic Ocean,  IX,  7^7. 
Treaty  with   Great  Britain  on  subject  of 
fisheries  concluded  by,  VIII,  604. 

Angers,  David  d*,  bust  of  Washington  by, 
X,7io. 

Animal  Industry,  Borean  of: 
Appropriation  for,  discussed,  IX,  ^55,  547. 
Inspector  and  assistant  inspector  m,  recom- 
mendation that  diplomas  and  examina- 
tions be  required  of  applicants  for,  IX, 

455- 

Report  of,  X,  ^52, 709. 

(See  also  Agnculture,  Department  of.) 
Animals  and  Animal  Products: 

Commission  appointed  to  report  on  un- 
healthfulness  of,  discussed  and  recommen- 
dations regarding,  VIII,  206. 

Contagious  diseases  among  animals  dis- 
cussed, VII,  626,  628;  Vin,  184,  527,  798; 
IX,  329.  455. 

Exportation  of,  discussed,  VII,  626;  IX,  119, 
328,  455,  546.  * 

Importation  of.  into  United  States— 
Discussed,  IX,  ^55. 

Laws   prohibiting,  in  certain   cases  rec- 
ommended, VIII,  612. 
Proclamation    removing   prohibition  on, 

IX,  593. 

Restrictions  upon  importation  of,  into  for- 
eign countries — 


Austria,  VIII,  331. 
Belgium.  IX,  524;  X,  loa 
France,  VIII,  loo^  171,  202, 331, 609;  IX, 
.        iia 

'     Germany,  VIII,  171,  202,  331;  IX,  525, 
629;  X,  105. 
Great  Britain,  VII,  567;  IX,  329^  746. 
Correspondence    regarding,   referred    to, 

viiC  394. 

Decrees  of — 
France  regarding,  IX,  82. 
Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  Den- 
mark regarding,  IX,  &8. 
Discussed,  VlII,  362;  IX,  119,  206. 
Removed,  IX,  181, 206,  328. 
Annals  of  Oongress.— A  record  of  the  de- 
bates and  proceedings  of  Congress  from  the 
commencement  of  the  First  Congress,  Mar. 
4. 1789,  to  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighteenth  Congress,  May  27,  1824.  The 
Annals  also  contain  many  valuable  state 
papers,  public  documents,  laws,  and  much 
correspondence.  (See  Congressional  Globe; 
Congressional  Record;  Register  of  Debates.) 
Annapolis,  The,  mentioned,  X,  93. 
Annapolis.  Md.: 
Act  for  erection  of  public  building  at,  rea- 
sons for  applying  pocket  veto  to,  VIII, 
486. 
Naval  Academy  at.  (See  Naval  Academy.) 
Annexation.— After  the  adoption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  the  individual  States  ceded 
to  the  United  States  all  territoiy  west  of  the 
lines  they  established  as  their  western 
boundaries.  In  the  original  charters  this 
territory  extended  nominally  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  but  really  only  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  for  Louisiana  and  Florida  were  Span- 
ish possessions.  In  1800  Louisiana  was  re- 
troceded  by  Spain  to  France,  and  was  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  from  the  latter 
Apr.  30,  1803,  by  payment  of  ^i5,ooo,ooa 
The  territory  embraced  all  of  the  present 
State  of  Louisiana  lying  west  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi River,  together  with  New  Orleans  and 
tne  adjacent  district  easy  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  a  portion  of  Idaho  and  Minne- 
sota, all  of  the  Dakotas,  most  of  Kansas,  all 
of  Nebraska  and  Indian  Territory,  part  of 
Colorado,  most  of  Wyoming,  and  the  whole 
of  Montana,  and  contained  1,171,931  sq. 
miles.  Feb.  22, 1819,  Florida  was  ceded  ^o 
the  United  States  by  Spain  f or  l5,ooo^ooa 
Texas,  which  had  for  9  years  existed  as  an 
independent  Republic,  was  added  to  the 
United  States  as  a  State  Dec  29^  1845.  As 
a, result  of  the  Mexican  War  and  the  pay- 
ment of  118,250,000  to  Mexico  and  |io/)oo,- 
000  to  Texas,  territory  including  what  are 
now  California  and  Utah  and  portions  of 
New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Wyoming, 
and  Colorado  was  added,  and  later  the 
southern  parts  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
were  by  the  Gadsden  treaty  purchased  from 
Mexico.  Alaska  was  acquired  in  1867  by 
purchase,  the  price  being  |7,200LOOO^  and 
Hawaii  in  1898  by  treaty.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
at  the  close  of  the  Spanish- American  War, 
December  10^  1808,  tne  Philippine  Islands;  , 
Guam,  of  the  Laarone  Islands,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Isle  of  Pines  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  Tutuila,  Tau,  Onesin^a  and 
Ofu,  of  the  Samoan  group,  were  acquired  in 
1899  by  treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  CJcr- 
many.  Wake  and  other  small  islands  in  the 
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Pacific  were  taken  in  1899.  The  Panama 
Canal  Zone  (see  Panama  Canal)  was  ac- 
quired in   1905. 

▲nnual  AddrttMas  of  President- 
Adams,  John,  1,250. 2fi,  289. 305.  „    ^      „ 
Washington,  I,  65,  81, 103, 125, 138, 162,  182, 
199. 

Annual  Messatftt  of  President- 
Adams,  Tohn  (addresses),  1, 250,  271, 289, 305. 
Adams,  J.  O,  II,  299, 35©.  378, 407. 
Arthur,  VlII,  37,  126,  170, 235. 
Buchanan,  V  4*,  497»  552,  6^ 
Cleveland,  VIIl,  324,  497,  580,  773;  IX,  434, 

FiUmore,  V,  77. 113, 163. 
Grant.  VII,  27,  9^142, 184, 2«,  284,332, 399- 
Harrison,  Benj^.  IX,  32, 107, 180,  306. 
Haves,  VII,  458, 492,  557, 601. 
Jackson,  11,442,500,544,  591;  III,  19.  97,  I47, 
23 


Jefferson.  L  326, 342, 357, 369, 382, 405, 425. 45i 
Johnson,  VI,  353, 4^5, 558, 672. 
Lmcoln,  VI.  44. 126, 179. 243. 


McKinley,  X,  26, 82, 131, 191. 

Madison,  L  473, 482, 491, 5i^  5%».  547. 562. 573- 

Monroe,  II,  n,  39, 54. 73, 98, 185,  207, 248. 

?*,r*»J»3?7'  273, 327. 397. 

Polk, IV  385, 471, 532. 520.  ,  ^,  „ 
Roosevelt,  X,  417,  527, 630^  802;  XI,  1128. 
Taylor,  V,  9. 


o      2-       o ,103,125, 

138, 162, 182, 199. 

Antlir&oite  Goal  Strike  OommiBslon.  referred 
to,  X,  555. 

Antl-FederallBts.— A  political  party  which  op- 
posed the  adoption  and  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Its  fundamental  principle  was  op^ 
position  to  the  strengthening  of  the  National 
Government  at  the  expense  of  the  States. 
George  Clinton,  George  Mason,  and  Patrick 
Henry  were  its  leaders.  Their  strength  was 
shown  in  the  First  and  Second  Congresses. 
They  opposed  Hamilton  and  hi^  followers 
and  championed  a  strict  construction  of  the 
Constitution  as  against  monarchial  federal- 
ism. They  later  became  mei^ged  into  the  Re- 
publicanparty,  under  the  leadership  of  Jeff- 
erson. Tnere  have  been  many  political 
parties,  termed  "  antis."  As  their  names  im- 
ply, they  have  opposed  some  specific  measure, 
organization,  or  person.  Though  acting  as 
political  parties,  they  are  not  such  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  for  the>[  have  no  affirma- 
tive policv  and  their  claims  are  negative. 
Organizea  with  a  specific  purpose  to  oppose, 
they  disappear  with  the  issue.  Promment 
among  quasi  parties  have  been  the  Anti-Le- 
compton,  Anti-Masonic,  Anti- Monopoly, 
Anti-Nebraska,  and  Anti-Renters. 

▲nU-Masonlo  Party.— In  1826  William  Mor- 
gan and  David  C.  Miller,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
announced  that  they  were  about  to  publish  an 
expos6  of  Freemasonry.  Before  the  book 
was  produced  Morgan  was  arrested  for  debt 
and  confined  in  tne  iail  at  Canandaigua, 
whence  he  disappeared  on  the  night  of  ^pt 
12, 1826.  It  was  charged,  but  never  shown 
to  be  trae,  that  he  had  been  foully  dealt  with 
by  members  of  the  Masonic  order,  as  all  at- 
tempts to  discover  his  whereabouts  were  un- 
availing. The  oft-reiterated  charges  aroused 
a  bitter  opposition  to  the  orden  and  Thurlow 
Weed  began  the  publication  of  the  Anti-Ma- 


sonic Enquirer  at  Rochester.  In  1827  a  con- 
vention was  held  by  the  Anti-Masons  of  Gen- 
esee County  at  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  a  politi- 
cal party  organized.  It  was  claimed  that 
many  of  the  State  officials  were  Masons  and 
regarded  their  fraternal  obligations  as  more 
binding  than  their  civil  oaths.  The  Anti- 
Masonic  feeling  grew  rapidly.  The  party 
cast  33.000  votes  in  New  York  State  in  1828, 
70,000  in  1829.  and  128.000  in  1830,  though 
many  of  the  latter  were  anti-Jackson  men  re- 
gardless of  Masonry.  In  September.  1830,  a 
national  convention  met  at  Philadelphia, 
Francis  Granger,  of  New  York,  presiding. 
In  i%xi  they  nominated  William  Wirt  for 
President,  but  carried  only  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont In  1835,  through  a  Democratic  split, 
they  elected  Joseph  Ritner  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania. After  this  date  the  Anti-Masonic 
party  declined  as  rapidly  as  it  had  arisen. 

Anti-Monopolists. — A  political  party  organ- 
ized in  1884  upon  a  platform  demanding 
economical  government,  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  equitable  laws,  the  establish- 
ment of  labor  bureaus,  laws  providing  for  in- 
dustrial arbitration,  a  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple for  United  States  Senators,  a  graduated 
income  tax,  pavment  of  the  national  debt  as 
it  matures,  ana  "fostering  care"  for  agricul- 
ture. The  platform  denounced  a  protective 
tariff  and  the  granting  of  land  to  corporations. 
One  of  the  reforms  demanded  was  the  pas- 
sage of  an  interstate-commerce  law.  wnich 
was  subsequently  enacted.  In  May.  1884,  the 
Anti-Monopolists  held  a  national  convention 
at  Chicago  and  nominated  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler 
for  President  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
.  later  indorsed  by  the  Greenback-Labor  party 
and  the  combination  was  known  as  the  Peo- 
ple's Party.    It  polled  about  130,000  votes. 

Antletam  (Md.).  Battle  of.— After  the  severe 
engagement  at  South  Mountain.  Lee's  army 
concentrated  to  the  west  of  Antietam  Creek, 
a  small  stream  flowing  \nto  the  Potomac 
River.  8  miles  above  Harpers  Ferry.  Here, 
near  the  town  of  Sharpsouig.  between  the 
Potomac  and  the  creek,  Lee  awaited  the  re- 
turn of  Jackson,  who  had  been  sent  to  cap- 
ture Harpers  Ferry.  According  to  Federal 
accounts,  Lee  had  not  more  than  25,000  men 
until  Jackson's  two  divisions  came  up.  Later 
he  was  joined  b)r  D.  H.  Hill's.  McLaw's  and 
Anderson's  divisions.  This  raised  the  strength 
of  Lee's  command  to  over  45,000  combatants. 
Sept  16. 1862,  McClellan's  army,  about  70,000 
strong,  was  assembled  on  the  east  bank  of 
Antietam  Creek.  This  command  was  reen- 
forced  to  87.164.  of  which  4,320  were  cavalry. 
About  60.000  ot  this  force  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  battle.  On  the  evening  of  the  i6th  Hook- 
er's division  crossed  the  creek  and  began  an 
attack,  which  darkness  ended.  Fighting  was 
resumed  at  daylight  on  the  17th  and  con- 
tinued all  day.  with  varying  success  and  ter- 
rific slaughter.  Darkness  again  put  an  end 
to  the  carnage.  McClellan  did  not  renew 
the  attack  on  the  i8th.  but  orders  were  issued 
to  resume  fighting  on  the  19th.  During  the 
night  of  the  l8th.  nowever,  the  Confederates 
withdrew  to  the  west  of  the  Potomac  and 

{>roceeded  toward  Martinsburg.  Afewdavs 
ater  McClellan  occupied  Martinsburg.  Tne 
total  loss  of  the  Union  army  was  12.469  (2,010 
killed); of  the  Confederates.  25.899.  Other 
estimates  of  the  Confederate  loss  are  9.000 
to  12,00a    The  official  Confederate  accounts 
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Arotlo  Bxploratioiu— Cbif/f>fM^</. 
International  Circumpolar  Stations  at  Lady 
Franklin  Bay.  It  secured  valuable  scien- 
tific data,  made  extensive  explorations,  and 
a  party  under  Lieut  Lockwood  reached  the 
farthest  north  up  to  that  time  attained,  83^ 
24'.  In  the  fall  of  1883  the  party  was  forced 
to  retreat  to  Cape  Sabine^  where  they  were 
rescued  the  next  spring,  after  much  suffering 
and  the  loss  of  several  lives.  In  the  interior 
of  Greenland,  important  explorations  have 
been  made  b)r  Nordenskiold  in  1870  and 
1883 ;  Nansen  in  1888;  and  especially  by  the 
American  expeditions  commanded  by  Lieut 
Peary  in  i886>  1891-92,  and  1893-95.  In  these 
expeditions,  and  in  a  longer  ana  still  more 
successful  visit  in  1898-1902  Peary  deter- 
mined the  northern  limits  of  Greenland,  be- 
sides exploring  Grinnell  Land  and  reaching 
84^  17'.  July  17,  1905,  he  sailed  in  the  new 
ship  Roosevelt  on  another  expedition,  intend- 
ing to  push  his  ship  as  far  north  as  possible 
through  Smith  Sound  and  make  a  dash  for 
the  Pole  by  sledges.  Spitsbergen  and  the 
seas  Aorth  of  Asia  have  been  the  field  of 
many  expeditions.  The  exploration  of  Spitz- 
berg^en,  discovered  by  Barents  (1596),  was 
carried  on  by  Nordenskiold  in  1863, 1064,  and 
1872 ;  the  islands  served  as  a  starting  point 
for  Andrfe's  ill-fated  balloon  (1897),  and  were 
visited  by  Wellman  (American)  in  1894. 
Franz  Josef  Land,  discovered  by  the  Aus- 
trian expedition  under  We3rprecht  and  Payer 
in  1873,  was  chosen  as  a  base  for  the  Harms- 
worth-Jackson  expedition  of  1893,  and  the 
two  expeditions  sent  out  bv  William  Ziegler 
of  Brookl)ii,  under  Baldwin  (1901),  and 
Fiala  (1993)  neither  of  which  succeeoed  in 
reaching  its  objective  point,  the  North  Pole. 
The  Duke  of  Abruzzi's  expedition  from  the 
same  quarter  in  1902  was  more  successful, 
reaching  86^  34'  the  farthest  north  ever  at- 
tained. A  French  expedition  led  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  was,  at  the  beginning  of 
1906,  somewhere  north  of  Franz  Josef  Land. 
In  189^^  Frithiof  Nansen^  a  Norwegian,  en- 
tering the  ice  north  of  Asia,  allowed  himself 
to  be  carried  by  the  currents,  until,  leaving 
his  ship  he  reached  by  a  sledge  journey  86^ 
i^'.  The  Northeast  Passage,  long  an  object 
ot  English  and  Russian  exploration,  was  ac- 
compRshed  by  Nordenskiold  in  1878-79. 
The  westernmost  of  the  Asiatic  islands  were 
discovered  by  the  American  expedition  under 
G.  W.  DeLong  in  the  Jeanette,  which,  set- 
ting out  from  San  Francisco  in  1879.  was 
crushed  in  the  ice,  DeLong  and  the  larger 

fiart  of  the  crew  perishing  during  the  retreat 
^ate  in  1905  the  Amundsen  expedition  re- 
turned with  valuable  discoveries  concerning 
the  position  of  the  North  Magnetic  Pole.  As 
noted  above,  the  Arctic  expeditions  now 
(1906)  in  the  field,  are  Peary's  in  Smith 
Sound;  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  near  Franz  Josef 
Land;  and  a  Russian  expedition  under  Baron 
Von  Toll  in  the  islands  north  of  Siberia. 
Argentine  Bapabllc— A  Republic  of  South 
America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay,  on  the  east  by  Brazil,  Uru- 
guay, and  theAtlantic,  and  on  the  south  and 
west  b3r  Chile.  Except  in  the  north  and 
the  region  of  the  Andes  in  the  east,  the 
country  is  an  unbroken  plain,  drained  by  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  and  its  branches.  The  Con- 
stitution with  a  few  minor  exceptions  is 
identical  with  that  of  this  country.  The  £x« 


ecutive  is  vested  in  a  President  elected  for  a 
term  of  6  years,  the  Legislature  consists  of  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Deputies.  Each  of  the 
14  provinces  has  a  governor  and  a  le^la- 
ture  possessing  extensive  power.  Agricul- 
ture and  cattle  raising  are  the  principal  in- 
dustries; gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  and  iron 
are  successfully  mined,  and  large  quantities 
of  frozen  meat,  hides,  wool,  wheat  and  com 
are  exported.  The  Argentine  was  dis- 
covered in  IS16  by  Juan  Diaz  de*  Solis  and 
the  capital,  Buenos  Ayres,  was  founded  in 
igSo;  It  remained  a  Spanish  colony  until 
1817,  when  it  gained  its  independence  under 
the  leadership  of  Jose  de  San  Martin.  Till 
1850  the  history  of  the  country  comprises  a 
series  of  internal  disturbances  and  of  wars 
with  the  neighboring^  states;  since  that  time, 
however,  the  Argentine  has  enjoyed  longer 
periods  of  quiet  than  have  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  most  South  American  countries.  In  1902 
a  dispute  of  considerable  bitterness  arose 
with  Chile,  respecting  the  armaments  and 
size  of  their  respective  navies.  It  was 
eventually  settled  by  treaty  in  January,  1903, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  both  navies 
were  to  be  maintained  at  identical  strength 
and  that  certain  ships^en  being  built  lor 
both  parties  in  various  European  yards,  were 
to  be  sold.  The  total  area  of  the  Republic 
is  1,135,840  sq.  miles  and  a  population  (1905) 
of  5,022,248. 

Argentine  Republic: 

Boundary  question  with — 
Brazil  suDmitte4  to  President  of  United 
States,  IX,  435. 
Award  of,  discussed,  IX,  626. 
Chile  referred  to,  VIII,  42^  X,  98. 
Paraguay  submitted  to  President  of  United 
Stotes,  VII,  497. 
Cables  of  American  company,  questions  re- 
garding rate  charges    imposed   upon  by, 

X,  98. 

Claims  of,  against  United  States,  VIII,  325. 

Claims  of  United  States  against,  ill,  27, 377; 
VIII,  210. 
Adjusted,  X,  99. 

Coined  silver,  and  products  o^  referred  to, 
IX,  476. 

Consul  at  Buenos  Kynz,  recommendation 
regarding  salary  of,  Vlll,  262. 

Diplomatic  relations  with  Buenos  Ayres  dis- 
cussed, IV,  263. 

Imprisonment  of  American  citizens  in,  II,  63. 

Independence  of  Buenos  Ayres  asserted,  II, 

43»S8- 

Internal  disorders  in,  VII,  611. 

Joint  resolution  relating  to  congratulations 
from,  vetoed,  VII,  430. 

Minister  of  United  States  in  Buenos  Ayres^ 
return  of,  II,  608. 

Minister  to  be  sent  to  United  States,  III,  151. 
Received,  III,  489;  VIII,  131. 

Outrages  upon  American  vessels  in  Falk- 
land Islands  discussed,  II,  553;  III,  27. 

Revolution  in  Buenos  Ayres  discussed,  V, 
166. 

Tariff  laws  of,  modifications  in,  discussed, 
IX,  626. 

Treaty  with,  V,  226,  280;  VIII,  265,  530;  X, 
2oa 
Return  of,  requested,  VIII,  303. 

War  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil- 
Peace  concluded,  II,  411. 
Questions  between  United  States  and  Bra- 
zil arising  out  of,  II,  363, 385. 
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Argu,  TlM,  illegal  capture  of,  bjr  Great  Brit- 
ain, IV,  362. 
Redness  for,  referred  to,  IV,  .^. 
Arias,  Tomas,  correspondence  of,  from  Pan« 

ama,  X,  574, 575.       „  ,,     .   . 

▲rlekaree  Indiaiia,  allotment  of  lands  m  sev- 
eral^ to,  referred  to,  VIII,  196. 
Arid  Lands.  ( See  Irrigation. ) 
Arlsona  Terrltor7.--One  of  the  Southwestern 
Tenitories  of  the  United  States;  motto, 
•*Ditat  Deus."  It  is  sepieuvted  from  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  on  the  west  bv  California  and 
Nevada,  and  bounded  on  tne  north  bjr  Utah 
and  Nevada,  on  the  east  by  New  Mexico,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Repuolic  of  Mexico.  It 
lies  between  the  parailels  31°  20*  and  37** 
north  lat  and  the  meridians  of  109^  and 
114®  45^  west  long.,  including  an  area  of  113,- 
oao  sq.  miles.  In  190$  the  white  population 
of  Arizona  was  i7J,ooa  In  addition  to  these 
are  the  Apache,  Moqui,  Pueblo,  Arivaipa, 
Chemehuevi,  Cohahuua,  Cocopa,  Walapai, 
Maricopa,  Mohave,  Navajo,  Papago,  Pima, 
and  Paiute  Indians.  The  chief  industry  is 
mining  fi^old,  silver,  and  copper.  In  the  north- 
em  portion  of  the  Territory  there  are  large 
pme  forests  and  the  lumber  trade  is  rapidly 
progressing.  The  surface  of  the  Territory  is 
mucn  broken  by  the  erosion  of  the  streams, 
which  cut  deep  gorges  in  the  rocks,  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  tne  Colorado  at  some  points 
being  more  than  a  mile  deep.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  Territory  was  acquired  by 
treaty  with  Mexico  in  i8d8,the  remainder  by 
the  Gadsden  Purchase  ot  1853.  It  is  one  of 
the  oiiganized  Territories  of  the  United 
States  and  possesses  a  legislature*  (See 
Territories.)  _ 

ArlBona  Territory :  ^^ 

Act  to  authorize  leasing  of  lands  for  educa- 
tional purposes  im  vetoed*  IX,  670. 
Admission  to  Statehood  proposed,  XI,  1 178. 
Appropriation  for.  recommended^  VIII,  104. 
Barracks,  etc.,  within  limits  of  Military  De- 
partment of,  construction  of,  recommended, 
VIII,  100. 
Bill  to  autnorize  issuance  of  bonds  in  aid  of 

railroads  in,  vetoed,  IX,  88. 
Indian  outrages  in,  discussed,  VlII,  348, 358. 
Lands  in— 
Claims  under  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants, 

discussed,  IX,  49,  75>  126^ 
Records  of  Mexican  Government  regard- 
ing, VII,  303, 
Set  apart  as  public  reservation  by  procla- 
maUon,  IX.  376;  X,  468,  494, 505. 520, 866; 
XI,  iioi. 
Lawlessness  prevailing  in,  and  means  for 
suppressing,  discussed,  VIII,  53, 76,  loi. 
Proclamation  against,  VIII,  12a. 
Population  of,  V,  514,  568. 
Territorial  government  for,  recommended, 

V,  456*51^569., 

Arkaii8M.-~0ne  of  the  United  States*;  nick- 
name, the  "Bear  State ;"  motto,  "Regnant 
Populi"  (The  people  rule ) .  It  is  bounded  by 
Missouri  on  the  north,  on  the  east  by  Ten- 
nessee and  Mississippi  (from  both  of  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Mississippi  River),  on 
the  south  by  Louisiana,  and  on  the  west  by 
Texas  and  Indian  Temtory.  It  extends  from 
lat  33^  to  ^  ysf  north  and  from  long.  89^ 
40'  to  94®  42^  west  It  contoins  53,850  sq. 
mile&.  and  in  1^5  the  population  was  1,750.- 
oca  By  legislative  enactment  the  name  of  the 
State  is  pronounced  Ar'kan-saw.    The  State 


contains  rich  forests  of  oak,  pine,  walnut, 
hickorjr,  cypress,  cedar,  and  other  lumber- 
producing  timber.  Coal,  iron,  and  building 
stone  exist  in  abundance.  The  Mississ- 
ippi River  bottom  lands  are  a  fine  cotton 
region.  One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  State 
is  the  laige  number  of  medicinal  springs,  the 
most  popular  of  which — the  Hot  Springs — is 
visited  annualhr  by  thousands  of  people. 
One  spring  in  Fulton  County  discharges  15,- 
000  barrels  of  water  per  day,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  600.  The  State  was  first  settled  by 
the  French  in  1685,  and  formed  part  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803.  It  was  organ- 
ized as  a  Territory  Mar.  2, 1819^  admitted  as 
a  State  into  the  Union  June  15, 1836k  seceded 
May  6, 1861,  and  was  readmitted  June  22, 1868. 
Arkaiuas  (see  also  Confederate  States): 
Act  for  admission  of,  into  Union  vetoed,  VI^ 

648. 
Acts  of  governor  should  be  legalized,  II,  232. 
Admission    of,    into    Union,    constitution 

adopted,  IIL  225. 
Boundary  of,  II,  226. 
Constitution  of,  referred  to,  VI,  632. 
Defalcation  of  officers  in,  II,  375. 
Election  disturbances  in,  and  claims  of  per- 
sons to  governorship  discussed,  VII,  264, 
265,  298,  3x9. 
Proclamation  ref^arding.  VII,  272. 
Lands  granted  to,  m  aid  ot  railroads  referred 

to,VL382. 
Marshal  of  United  States  in,  advance  of  pub- 
lic moneys  to,  referred  to»  V,  ^. 
Military  governor  of,  office  of,  abolished,  VI, 

176. 
Public  lands  in,  proclamation  regarding  un- 
lawful possession  ot  11^  543. 
Restoration  of,  into  Union,  discussed,  VI, 

222,251. 
Road  in,  from  Little  Rock  to  Cantonment 

Gibson,  II,  366. 
Secretary  of,  appointment  of,  revoked,  VI, 
176. 
Arkaiuas  Morthwestem  Railway  Co.,  act  au- 
thorizing construction  of  railroad  by,  through 
Indian  Territory  vetoed,  IX,  58a 
Arkansas  Post  (Ark.),  Battle  of.— Jan.  la, 
1863.  an  expedition  under  command  of  Gen. 
McClemand  and  convoyed  by  Admiral  Por- 
ter's fleet  of  gunboats  moved  against  Fort 
Hindman,  at  Arkansas  Post,  on  the  Arkan- 
sas River.    Jan.  11  a  combined  attack  was 
begun,  which  was  maintained  until  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  post,  with  5,000 
prisoners,  was  surrendered   to  the   Union 
forces.    The  Federal  loss  in  the  action  was 
977  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
Armed  Mentrallty : 
Confederacy  of,  discussed,  V,  275. 
In  Middle  States,  discussed,  Vl,  2d. 
Armenians.— Inhabitants  of  Armenia.    They 
belong  to  the  Aryan  family  of  nations.    Ar- 
menia is  the  classical  name  of  the  Hebrew 
Ararat,  Ass3rrian  Urartu,  the  country  which 
extends  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Van,  be- 
tween the   Upper  Euphrates    and  Media, 
forming  the  juncture  between  the  high  pla- 
teau oflran  and  the  table-land  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor.   It  is  the  original  seat  of  one  of  the 
oldest  civilized  peoples  in  the  world.    Ac- 
cording to  their  records  they  were  governed 
in  ancient  times  by  independent  kings,  but 
afterwards  became  tributary  to  the  Assyrians. 
After  the  Assyrian  period  Armenia  became 
a  dependency  of  Persia  and  Media.    Subse* 
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Axm»oi9akM—Cmiinue(L 
quently  it  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  later  it  passed  underthe  nominal 
supremacy  of  Partnia  and  Rome.  Then  it 
was  ruled  by  Persian,  Byzantine,  and  Arabic 
governors  until  the  dynasty  oi  the  Bagra- 
tides,  which  came  to  an  end  in  1045.  The 
last  vestifire  of  Armenian  independence  was 
destroyed  by  the  Mamelukes  in  1375.  Since 
that  date  they  have  been  without  an  inde- 
pendent state^  their  country  being  divided 
between  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Russia.  They 
still  have  an  independent  church,  with  the 
seat  of  g:ovemment  at  Constantinople.  In 
1894  the  greatest  cruelties  were  visited  upon 
Armenians  in  Turkey,  in  part  because  tney 
were  Christians.  These  atrocities  were  so 
great  as  to  shock  the  civilized  world.  It  was 
claimed  that  some  of  those  upon  whom  out- 
rages were  committed  were  persons  who  had 
declared  their  intention  to  oecome  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Our  consuls  were  sent 
there  to  make  investigation  of  these  atroc- 
ities and  cruelties,  and  important  diplo- 
matic correspondence  followed.  Assurances 
were  given  by  Turkey  that  our  countrymen 
should  be  sectored  and  protected  in  all  their 
rights  (IX.  557, 637,  663,  715). 
Armenians: 
Cruelties  and  atrocities  committed  upon,  in 
Turkey  discussed,  IX,  557, 637,  715. 

Investigation  of,  by  American  consul  dis- 
cussed, IX,  557.  637. 

Referred  to,  IX,  658. 
Obtaining  citizenship  in  United  States  and 

returning  to  Turkey  expelled,  discussed, 

IX,  44a,  530;  X,  210. 
Treatment  of  naturalized  citizens  of  United 

States  of  Armenian  origin  by  Turkey,  IX, 

ArmlBiead,  George,  mentioned,  11,132. 

Armor  and  Armor  Plate: 
Discussed,  IX,  324, 450,  5^. 
Manufacture   ot,    in  United  States  recom- 
mended, VIII,  515. 
Tests  of,  discussed,  IX,  117,  20a 

Armories.    (See  Arsenals  and  Magazines.) 

Arms  and  Ammnnitlon.— The  use  of  firearms 
followed  close  upon  the  invention  (about 
1320)  of , gunpowder.  The  use  of  gunpow- 
der m  miutanr  operations  in  England  dates 
I  from  1346.  Gibbon  writes  of  a  cannon  used 
at  the  siege  of  Adrianople  by  Mahomet  II 
in  1543.  During  that  year  the  first  En^ish 
cannon  was  cast  at  Uckfield,  Sussex.  The 
arquebuse  and  musket  were  evolved  by  suc- 
cessive improvements  on  the  large  guns. 
The  Swiss  are  said  to  have  had  lo^ooo  arque- 
busiers  in  147 1.  At  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in 
I  ^25,  the  Spaniards,  under  Emperor  Charles 
V,  with  a  force  of  2,000  arquebusiers  and 
Soomu^keteers,  defeated  Francis  I  of  France, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  firearms  turning  the 
tide  of  battle.  The  flintlock  came  into  use 
in  163a,  was  introduced  into  England  under 
William  III,  and  was  effectively  used  as  late 
as  1840  in  the  British  army.  The  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  armed  his  followers  with  rifles  in 
1631.  The  Fergusson  breech-loading  rifle 
was  in  use  throughout  the  entire  Revolution- 
uy  War,  though  the  flintlock  was  the  prin- 
cipal weapon  used.  The  first  practical 
breech-loading  firearm  made  in  the  United 
States  was  that  patented  by  Hall  in  181 1. 
About  lo^ooo  were  made  for  the  Govern- 


ment, the  Inventor  superintending  their 
manufacture  at  the  Harpers  Ferry  Arsenal 
until  his  death  in  i8|44.  In  1854  Congress 
made  an  appropriation  for  breech-losuling 
rifles,  and  experiments  in  this  arm  were  con- 
ducted until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War,  during  the  progress  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernment manufactured  and  purchased  at 
home  and  abroad  over  4,ooaooo  small  arms 
of  between  25  and  30  different  patterns. 
Among  these  were  breech-loading  nfles  and 
carbines  and  a  magazine  gun— me  Henry. 
In  1866,  i869»  and  1872  boards  of  officers 
were  appointed  tp  report  upon  a  desirable 
small  arm,  and  their  investigations  led  to  the 
adoption  in  1873  of  the  Springfield  rifle, 
which  remained  in  use  for  20  years.  The 
decade  between  1880  and  1800  witnessed  a 
further  development  in  small  arms  in  the 
substitution  of  magazines  for  the  single 
breech-loading  apparatus,  a  decrease  in  tne 
caliber  of  the  oalL  and  the  adoption  of 
smokeless  powder.  The  diCEerent  torms  of 
gunpowder  used  in  military  operations  in 
America  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries  un- 
til within  the  last  few  years  were  essentially 
the  same  as  those  used  a  century  or  more 
ago.  Ever  since  the  invention  of  gun  cotton 
by  Schonbein  in  1845  scientific  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  manufacture  of  smoke- 
less powder.  The  French  seem  to  have  been 
the  first  to  compound  a  successful  smokeless 
powder  for  use  in  small  arms.  The  material 
used  is  a  form  of  melinite  and  belongs  to 
the  nitrocellulose  or  nitro-gun-cotton  prepa- 
rations. The  powder  is  not  absolutely  smoke- 
less, but  the  film  of  smoke  arising  frt>m  in- 
dividual rifle  firing  is  not  visible  for  more 
than  300  yards.  Among  the  latest  explosives 

Sroducea  in  the  United  States  are  caanon- 
e.  fulgurite,  progressite,  Americanite,  and 
Scnnebelite.  The  Army  has  several  depots 
for  the  storage  of  powder,  the  principal  one 
of  which  is  near  Dover,  N.  J.  Powder  for 
both  branches  of  the  service  is  supplied  by 
private  firms.  Projectiles  for  the  naval  guns 
are  made  at  the  Naval  Gun  Foundry  at 
Washington,  D.C.  The  armor-piercing  shells . 
are  carefully  machined  and  tempered,  and 
much  more  expensive  to  make  than  ordinary 
projectiles.  In  1892  the  United  States  adopted 
theKrag-Ioivensen  cut-off  model  magazine 
rifle.  The  nfle  adopted  1^3  and  still  m  use 
is  the  United  States  (Spnn^eld)  magazine 
rifle,  its  caliber  is  7.62  milhmeters  or  30  in- 
ches, its  velocity  2.300  ft  per  second,  its 
penetration  power  at  53  ft  being  54.7  in 
white  pine  and  it  carries  five  rounds  of  am- 
munitions. These  rifles  are  made  chiefly  at 
the  Springfield  and  Rock  Island  Arsenals. 
The  old  modified  Krag-Jorgensen  rifles  are 
being  repaired  and  supplied  to  the  militia 
of  various  States. 
Arms  and  Ammunition: 
Contract  for,  referred  to,  VI,  597. 
Delivery  of,  to — 

State  arsenals  referred  to,  V,  306. 
Territories  and  District  of  Columbia  to  re- 
ceive supplies  not  to  exceed  the  quota  of 
a  state  with  least  representation  in  Con- 
gress, VIII,  574;  IX,  27. 
Exportation  of,  order  prohibiting,  VI,  125. 
Extended,  VI,  235. 
Modified,  VI.  178. 
Recommended,  I,  385. 
Rescinded,  VI,  335. 
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ArmB  and  A mTnimi tlon—  Continued. 
Gunpowder  manufactory,  erection  of,  recom- 
mended, III,  391,  497. 
Loans  of,  to  private  citizens  inquired  into, 

11,67. 
Manufactory  for  small  arms  recommended^ 

111,391.497. 
Manufacture  of — 
Progress  made  in,  I,  311,  486. 
Should  be  encouraged,  i,  265,  307, 455. 
Sutement  of,  II,  28. 
Patent  rifle,  expenditures  relating  to  procure- 
ment and  properties  of,  II«  37a 
Sutement  of,  IL  19S,  201,  221. 
Supply  of,  I,  476. 
Armstrong,  John: 
Communicating  letter  from  the  French  min- 
ister of  foreign  relations  showing  disposi- 
tion of  the  French  people  towards  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  1,446,  449. 
Army. —  The  earliest  American  military  estab- 
lishment c  onsisted  of  two  parts,  the  conti- 
nental army,  organized  bv  the  Continental 
Congress  June  15, 1775,  and  the  militia  (q.v.), 
organized  by  the  States,  averaging  between 
the  years  1775  and  1781  about  60,000  men, 
though  often  not  more  than  half  that  num- 
ber were  in  active  service.  The  War  De- 
partment (q.v.)  was  established  by  act  of 
Congress  Aug.  7,  1789.  Nov.  5,  1783,  the 
army  was  disbanded  and  1,000  men  retained 
until  the  peace  establishment  could  be  or- 
ganized. Though  temporarily  increased  by 
Indian  wars  and  troubles  with  France,  the 
Federal  forces  numbered  only  from  iooo  to 
5/xx>  men  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
1812.  During  that  war  the  number  of  regu- 
lar troops  was  more  than  30,000,  and  470,000 
militia  were  unlisted.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
Mexican  War  the  army  averaged  9,000  men. 
During  that  war  the  regular  troops  enrolled 
numbered  27,000  and  ue  volunteers  74/xx>. 
With  the  return  of  peace  the  regular  forces 
were  reduced  to  io,oocl  and  later  increased 
to  I2/X)0.  During  the  first  year  of  the  Civil 
War  the  regular  army  was  increased  to 
15,000  by  the  addition  of  11  regiments,  viz: 
One  of  cavalry,  1,189  officers  and  men;  I  of 
artillery,  12  batteries,  6  pieces  each,  1,909 
men;  9  of  infantry,  consistmg  of  3  battalions 
of  8  companies  each^  22^068  officers  and  men; 
but  the  number  of  militia  and  volunteers  was 
vcrv  much  larger.  President  Lincoln's  first 
call,  issued  April  15,  1861,  was  for  75,000 
men  for  3  months'  service  (VI,  13).  Later 
enlistments  were  mostly  for  3  years.  At  the 
beginning  of  1862  the  number  of  volunteers 
in  the  army  was  550,000,  and  during  the 
next  three  years  it  was  900,00a  At  the  close 
of  the  war  the  Federal  army  numbered 
1,000^000.  The  total  number  of  enlistments 
was  2,688,523  (VII,  202).  In  1867  the  "peace 
establishment "  of  the  refiplar  army  was  fixed 
at  54,641  men.  It  was  flien  reduced  by  suc- 
cessive enactments  to  25,000  enlisted  men  in 
1875.  At  the  beginning  of  1898  the  peace 
establishment  of  the  army  consisted  of  10 
regiments  cavalry,  8,410;  5  regiments  artil- 
lery, 2,900:  25  regmients  infantry,  I3.5?S;  i 
enffineer  battalion,  216;  total,  25,051.  This 
did  not  include  brigade  and  staff  officers. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  2  additional  regiments  of  artillery  were 
added  to  the  regular  forces  and  the  line  of 
the  army  was  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  2 
battalions  of  4  companies  each  to  the  regi- 


ment, and  2  skeleton  companies.  In  case  of 
a  declaration  of  war  these  skeleton  compa- 
nies were  to  be  manned,  and,  with  2  otner 
companies  for  which  authority  to  raise  was 
granted,  were  to  form  the  thinl  battalion  in 
each  infantry  regiment  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  law  approved  March  2, 1899,  the 
regular  army  establishment  was  fixed  at 
alx>ut  2^,700  officers  and  men.  To  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  service  in  the  newly  ac- 

auired  possessions,  the  President  was  au- 
lorized  to  maintain  the  regular  army  at  a 
strength  of  65,000  enlisted  men  and  to  raise 
a  force  of  35,000  volunteers,  to  be  recruited 
from  the  country  at  large  or  from  the  locali- 
ties where  their  services  are  needed,  "with- 
out restriction  as  to  citizenship  or  educa- 
tional qualifications.'* 

The  law  further  provided  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  army  to  its  normal  strength  not 
later  than  July  i,  190X. 

According  to  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
February  21, 1901,  it  was  provided  that  the 
army  shall  consist  of  fifteen  regiments  of 
cavalry,  a  corps  of  artillery  (see  Artillery), 
thirty  regiments  of  infantry,  three  battalions 
of  engineers,  a  provisional  force  of  five 
thousand  men,  one  lieutenant-general,  six 
major-generals,  and  fifteen  brigadier-gener- 
als. This  act  also  abolished  the  "canteen" 
from  the  army,  that  is,  prohibited  the  sale  of 
beer  or  any  intoxicating  liquors  at  the  army 
posts.  The  organization  of  the  army  was 
further  modified  by  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved February  14,  1903,  which  created  the 
General  Staff  Corps.  This  consists  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  who  takes  the  place  of  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  Arm^.  two  gen- 
eral officers  detailed  by  the  Prcsident  m>m 
the  re^lar  army  not  below  the  grade  of 
brigadier-generaL  and  fortv-two  officers  of 
minor  grade  similarly  detailed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. It  is  the  dutvof  the  General  Staff 
Corps  to  prepare  plans  for  the  national 
defense  and  for  the  mobilization  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  in  time  of  war;  to  assist  the 
Secretary  of  War  in  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  military  establishment;  and  in  case 
of  war  to  act  as  a  Board  of  Strategy.  The  . 
Chief  of  Staff  has  supervision  of  all  troops  of 
the  line,  the  Military  Secretary's  Office,  the 
Inspector-General's,  Judge-Advocate-Cjener- 
al's  Quartermaster's,  Subsistence,  Medical, 
Pay,  and  Ordnance  Departments,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  Signal  Corps.  This  law 
also  provided  for  the  mer^ging  of  the  Adju- 
tant-General's Office  and  the  Record,  and 
Pension  Office  into  one  office  to  be  known 
as  the  Military  Secretary's  Office  (see  War, 
Department  of).  On  January  15, 1904  a  gen- 
eral rearrangement  of  military  commands 
was  established,  which  organized  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  geographicall)r  into 
five  grand  military  divisions  eacnof  which  is 
suboivided  into  two  or  more  military  De- 
partments. A  major-general  is  in  command 
of  each  Division,  and  each  Department, 
with  one  exception,  is  under  the  command 
of  a  brigadier-general.  The  Atlantic  coast 
and  Gulf  coast  as  far  as  Louisiana,  the 
Canadian  frontier  as  far  as  Lake  Erie  and 
the  States  lying  east  of  the  line  extending 
from  Erie,  Pa.  to  Mobile,  Alabama,  comprise 
the  Atlantic  Division  which  is  divided  into 
the  Department  of  the  East  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gull    The  great  stretcn  of   ; 
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country  drained  by  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri, 
and  the  upper  Mississippi  valleys  and  the 
States  along  the  Canadian  frontier  from 
Lake  Erie  to  western  Montana  comprise  the 
Northern  Divisipn.  which  is  diviaed  into 
the  Department  ot  the  Lakes,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri  and  the  Department 
of  Dakotsu  The  lower  Mississippi  valley 
and  the  southwestern  States  and  Territories, 
the  Gulf  coast  to  Louisiana  and  Texas  and 
the  States  on  the  Mexican  border  comprise 
the  Southwestern  Division  which  is  divided 
into  the  Department  of  Texas  and  the  De- 

{>artment  of  the  Colorado.  The  Pacific  coast 
ine  embracing  the  States  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  those  drained  by  the  Columbia  River, 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  comprise  the  Pacific  Division  which 
is  divided  into  the  Department  of  California 
and  the  Depsutn^ent  of  the  Columbia.  The 
Philippine  Division  includes  the  Department 
of  Luzon,  the  Department  of  the  Visayas, 
and  the  Department  of  Mindanao.  The 
Department  commander  is  responsible  for 
the  sanitation  of  posts  and  camps,  for  the 
discipline,  shelter,  supplies,  and  tne  instruc- 
tion of  troo^  within  the  limits  of  his  De- 
partment The  duties  of  the  Division  com- 
mander pertain  to  the  higher  functions  of 
command.  He  originates,  directs,  and  ap- 
proves military  operations  in  the  several  De- 
partments embraced  by  his  Division,  and 
gives  particular  attention  to  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  inspection  of  troops,  incluaing 
the  organized  militia  (q.v.)  and  the  military 
departments  of  colleges  within  the  limits  of 
his  Division.  He 'also  has  supervision  of 
manoeuvers  when  authorized  bv  the  War  De- 
partment and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
making  a  thorough  study  of  the  frontier  per- 
taining to  his  Division  and  the  preparation 
of  plans  for  mobilization  and  concentration 
of  all  forces  under  his  command,  re^lar, 
volunteer,  and  militia.  The  army  is  re- 
cruited from  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  oetween 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five.  En- 
listed men  receive  thirteen  dollars  per  month 
and  also  rations,  clothing,  shelter,  and  med- 
ical attendance.  The  officers  are  taken 
from  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
(q.v.),  from  enlisted  men  by  competitive 
examination;  and  by  appointment  from  civil 
life.  There  is  a  comprehensive  system  of 
militarv  education  for  the  outline  of  which 
see  Military  Schools  and  Colleges.  The 
theoretical  strength  of  the  army,  according 
to  the  act  of  February  2, 1901,  was  6||,3io,  ot 
which  number  3^60  were  commissioned 
officers.  This  act  also  provided  that  the 
army  should  not  exceed  100,000.  The  ac- 
tual strength  of  the  regular  army  was,  on 
October  15,  1904,  3.744  officers  and  ,5o»439 
enlisted  men,  there  being  43,570  men  in  the 
United  States  and  ii{S3o  in  the  Philippine 
Lslsmds.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  army  since  177^  together 
with  their  respective  ranks  ana  the  period 
of  command.  Gen.  George  Washington, 
Tune  17.  I775i  to  Dec.  23,  1783;  Maj.  Gen. 
Henry  Knox,  Dec  23,  1783,  to  June  20,  1784; 
Capt  John  Doughty  (artillery),  June  20, 1784, 
to  Aug.  12, 1784;  Lieut  Col.  Josiah  Harmar 
(infantry),  Aug.  12.  1784,  to  Mar.  4, 1791; 
Maj.  Gen.  Arthur  St  Clair,  Mar.  4,  I79i>  to 
Mar.  5,  1792;  Maj.  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne, 


Apr.  13. 1702,  to  Dec  15, 1796:  Brig.  Gen. 
James  'wukinson,  Dec  K,  1796^  to  July  13, 
1798;  Lieut  Gen.  George  Washington,  July  13, 
1798,  to  Dec.  14, 1799;  Maj.  Gen.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Dec  14.  1799,  ^^  ^^"^^  '5»  ^^^ 
Brig.  Gen.  James  Wilkinson,  June  15, 1800, 
to  Jan.  27, 1812;  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  Dearborn, 
Jan.  27, 1812,  to  June  15,  1815:  Maj.  Gen. 
Jacob  Brown,  June  15,  1815,  to  JFeb.  24, 1828; 
Mai.  Gen.  Alexander  Macomb,  May  29, 1828^ 
to  June  25, 18^1;  Maj.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott, 
Jul/  5,  i8di,  to  Nov.  1. 1861;  Maj.  Gen.  George 
Bnnton  McClellan.  Nov.  i,  i86x,  to  Mar.  11, 
1862;  Mai.  Gen.  Henry  Wager  Halleck, 
*uly  23, 1862,  to  Mar.  9, 1864;  Gen.  Ulysses 


Si 


Simpson  Grant,  Mar.  9,  186^  to  Mar.  4, 1869; 
Gen.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  Mar.  8, 
1869,  to  Nov.  I,  1883;  Gen.  Philip  Henry 
Sheridan,  Nov.  1, 1883,  to  Aug.  5, 1888;  Lieut 
Gen.  John  McAllister  Schofield,  Aug.  14, 
™        "  -^       •  •        -^  n.  Nil 


IQ(>3,  to  Jan.  9,  1904;  Lieut  Gen.  Adna  R. 
Chattee.  Jan.^  190^ to  Feb.  i,  1906;  Lieut 
Gen.  John  C.  Bates,  Feb.  1, 1906  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 
Army  (see  also  Militia;  War  Department) : 
Absence  of  soldiers  of,  orders  and  procla- 
mation regarding,  VI,  iia  163. 
Act- 
Depriving  President  of  command  of,  dis- 
cussed, VI,  472. 
Repeal  of  recommended,  VI,  673. 
Fixing  military  establishment  vetoed,  I, 

211. 
Making    certain  debts   of  soldiers,   lien 

against  pay  recommended,  VIII,  85. 
Providing  for  additional  medical  officers  in 
volunteer  service  vetoed  ,VI,  88. 
Annuities  for  families  of  deceased  soldiers 

recommended.  VII,  473. 
Appointments  in,  IV,  281. 
Appropriations  for.  (See  War  Department) 
Artillery  tactics  for  use  of,  prepared,  II,  361. 
Asylum  for  aged  and  disabled  members  of. 

(See  Soldiers*  Home.) 
Barracks,  permanent,  for,  recommended,  III, 

Battalion  formation  in.  recommendations  re- 
garding. IX,  196,  44^  535;       ,       ,,,    „ 

Brevet  appointments  in,  referred  to,  VI,  384. 

Brevet  rank — 
Conferred  for  services  in  Indian  wars,  IV, 

155. 

Discussed,  II,  439;  V,  21. 
Cavalry  tactics  for  use  of,  prepared,  II,  361. 
Certificate  of  merit  granted  enlisted  men, 

additional  pay  to,  recommended,  VIII,  148. 
Changes  in,  X,  445,  446*  656. 
Chaplains  for  hospitals,  recommended,  VI,  48. 
Clotning_accounts  of  enlisted  men  in,  referred 

to.  vni,  73. 

Manufactured  in  United  States  referred  to, 

II,  66,116. 
Command  and  rank  in.    (See  Officers  of, 

post,) 
Commanders  of.  (See  Enc  Art,  Army.) 
Commanding  officers  and  men  praised  by 

President  Roosevelt,  X,  497. 
Commanders  of.    (See  Enc.  Art.,  Army.) 
Conduct  of,  in  Mexican  War,  discussed,  IV, 

631. 
Courts-martial   in.    (See   Courts-Martial; 

Courts,  Military.) 
Deserters  from — 
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JEfficienqr  of,  X,  445, 447. 657.       ^ 
Pardons  granted.  _(See  Pardons.) 
ShoL  referred  to,  IV,  437. 
Desertions  in — 
Discussed,  VIII,  348. 
Legislation  regarding  military  Statute  of 

limitations  as  applied  to,  recommended, 

VII,  572. 
Portion  of  pay  withheld  so  as  to  prevent, 

II.  305. 

Reduction  in.  IX,  115,  196, 
Discussed  by  President — 

'  ,387. 

.  .     .IX.  445.534. 

726. 

Grant,  VII,  108,  IQX  248,  294,  350, 406. 
Harrison,  Benj„  IX,  115, 196,  319. 
Haves.  VII,  472,  499. 572,  617.  ^^ 
Tackson,  II,  603;  III,  32,  113,  168. 
Jefferson,  I.  320,  345,  385,  406. 
Johnson,  VI,  363. 4S1.  575. 683. 
Lincoln,  VI,  48. 
McKinley,  X,  95, 116,  160. 224. 
Madison,  I  476. 486^  4%  505.528,548.553. 564- 
Monroe,  II,  50,  ill,  188.  211,  254. 
Pierce,  V,  215,  286,  408. 
Polk,  IV,  410,  426,  631. 

RopseveU.445.  497. 

Tyler,  IV.  89.  2eS. 

Van  Buren,  III,  390,  537. 

Washingrton,  I,  60, 65,  83,  122,  126,  184. 
Education  in,  discussed,  VII,  618;  IX,  447; 

X,  447. 
Elections,  interference  in,  by,  inquired  into, 

III.  96. 
Prohibited,  VI,  668. 

Enlisted  men  in,  orders  establishing  limits 
of  punishment  for,  IX.  167.  602. 

Eulogy  on  the  army  of  the  United  States  by 
President  Roosevelt  won  by  their  gallantry 
and  efficiency  in  the  Cuban  and  Philip- 
pine campaigns,  X,  497,  499, 829. 

Executions  in,  contrary  to  la'vi,  referred  to, 
11,66. 

Expenditures  of.  (See  War  Depanment.) 

Field  manceuvers  of,  X,  446,  835;  XI,  1157. 

General  Staff  of,  X,  446,  657. 

Imprisonment  of  American  citizens  by  offi- 
cers in,  referred  to,  VII,  55. 

Increase  in.  III,  497;  V,  15. 
Recommended,  I,  441,  549,  553;  III,  254, 
389;  IV,  426,  504;  V,  21.  87, 130,  178,  215, 

Indian  campaigns.  (See  Indian  Wars.) 

Indians  enlisted  in,  discussed,  IX,  196. 

Insane  asylum  for.  (See  Government  Hos- 
pital for  Insane.) 

Inspector-General  of.  (See  Inspector-Gen- 
eral of  Army.) 

Intoxicating  liquors,  order  prohibiting  sale 
of,  in,  Vll,  640. 

Lands  granted  persons  who  have  served  in. 
(See  Lands,  Bounty.) 

Lftcge  standing,  unnecessary  in  time  of  peace, 
1,329;  III  170,  390;  IV,  48,  413;  V,  200. 

Legislation  for,  referred  to,  VI,  387. 

Measures  for  efficiency  of,  recommended, 
VII,  194,  294, 350. 

Medical  corps  for,  recommended,  VII,  194. 

Medical  Department  of,  reorganization  of, 
referred  to.  VI,  81. 

Mileage  system,  repeal  of  law  abolishing, 
recommended,  VII,  35a 


Military  establishment  act  vetoed,  I,  211. 

Military  peace  establishment  discussed,  II, 
III;  IV.  603;  VI,  363. 683. 

Military  statute  of  limitations  against  de- 
sertions recommended,  VII,  572. 

Modern  rifles  for,  recommended,  IX,  196^ 

Nominations — 
Correspondence  regarding,  IV,  419,  517, 

518,  586. 
Reasons  therefor,  111,556;  IV,  446,517,518^ 

520- 

Withdrawn,  II,  126. 
Northwestei^  referred  to,  II,  33. 
Number  of  men  and  officers  m,  referred  to, 

VI,  380. 
Office  of    Inspector-General  in.    (See  In- 
spector-General of  Army.) 
Omcers   and    soldiers   of    temporary,   dis- 
charged, I,  306. 
Officers  of— 

Absence  of,  orders  and  proclamation  re- 
garding, VI,  119,  163. 

Accounts  of,  referred  to,  II,  237. 

Additional  grades  of,  referred  to,  V,  96. 

Annuities  for  families  of  deceased,  recom- 
mended, VII,  350,  408,  d99. 

Appointments  and  promotions,  brevet  rank 
discussed,  II,  439;  V,  21. 

Appointments  and  promotions  of.  III,  556; 
IV,  419.  446,  ^17. 518, 587.     ,^^^, 
Recommendations  regarding,  VIII,  514, 
789. 

Assignments  of,  to  duty  referred  to,  VI,  67. 

Brevet  rank  conferred  upon,  for  service  in 
Indian  wars,  IV,  155. 

Brevetted,  II,  242. 

Commissions  of  brevet  and  staff,  referred 
to,  V,  21. 

Details  of,  to  colleges  and  universities  from 
retired  list  recommended,  VII,  618. 

Increase  in  number  of,  recommended,  I, 
122,  505,  519.  ... 

Law  authorizing  retirement  of,  when  in- 
competent recommended,  V,  88. 

Letter  of  John  Randolph,  jr.,  demanding 
that  certain,  be  punished  for  insulting,  1, 
301. 

Pay  of— 
Equalization  of,  with  naval  officers  dis- 
cussed, III,  35. 
Inequality  in,  between  naval  officers  and, 
discussed,  II,  460. 

Question  of  restraining,  from  usurping 
powersof  civil  functionaries  referred  to, 
V,96. 

Relative  rank  of— 
Referred  to,  III,  556;  V.  97. 
With  officers  of  Navy  referred  to,  V,  88, 

„   .97,  133.  i^;  VI,  39. 

Retired  list  of— 
Details  for  colleges  and  universities  from, 

recommended,  VII,  618. 
Recommended,  V,  88,  178,  338;  VIII,  137. 
Repeal  of  act  limiting  number  on,  recom- 
mended, Vll,  473. 
Oganization  of,  report  relating  to,  trans- 
mitted, II,  429. 
Pardon's  granted  deserters.    (See  Pardons.) 
Partial  reorganization  of,  recommended,  V, 

«339. 

Pavof— 
In  depreciated  paper  inquired  into,  III,  g6. 
Increase  in.  discussed,  V,  286. 
Revision  of,  recommended.  III,  256. 

Payment  of,  resolution  providing  for,  ap- 
proved. VI.  149. 
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kxxaj— Continued. 
Promotion  in,  X,  _  . 
Provision  for  support  oL    (I 


Promotion  in,  X,  446;  XI,  1 157, 1 158. 
~      "         '        __         '      Sec  War  Depart- 
ment) 


Punishment  for  enlisted  men  in,  orders  es- 
^      tablishinsr  limits  of,  IX,  167, 602. 

Quartermaster-General  of,  fireproof  building 

for  records  in  office  of,  recommended,  VIl, 

572. 
Quartermaster's  Department,  appointments 

in,  referred  to.  III,  556. 
Rank  and  command  m.  (See  officers  of,  ante.) 
Reading;  matter  for,  recomm'endations   re- 
garding, VII,  ^3. 499- 
Reduction  m,  referred  to  and  discussed,  I, 

564;n,ia9,l36;  VI.  363,683.       ^    ^^ 
Reenlistment  after  10  years,  repeal  of  law 

forbidding,  recommended,  IX,  446. 
Referred  to,  II,  62;  VI,  380^  387. 
Regulations — 

Compiled  by  Gen.  Scott,  II,  226. 

Orders  promulgating,  Ix,  167, 602. 

Referred  to,  VTl,  473. 
Reorganization  of,  X,  447. 

Commission  to  report  upon — 
Appointed,  VIL  398. 
Referred  to,  VIl,  422. 
Time   to   report,   extension  of,  recom- 
mended. VII,  407. 

Recommended,  V,  339. 

Report  regarding,  transmitted  and  investi- 
gation into  referred  to  with  a  view  to 
proper  action  in  the  matter,  I,  301. 
Repeal  or  amendment  of  act  forbidding  use 

of  as  posse  comitatus  recommended,  v  II, 

500. 
Rme  for  use  of,  IX,  727. 

Adoption  of,  recommended,  IX,  196. 

Selected,  IX,  446. 
Rules  and  regulations  compiled  by  General 

Scott,  II,  2S 
School  buildings  for  posts  of,  recommended, 

VII,  409. 
Size  of.  X,  445-447,  53Q.  835;  XI  1 1 52. 
Smokeless  powder  recommended,  IX,  loo. 
Staff  corps  of,  recommendations  regarding, 

III.  389.  537;  VII.  40.  148,  248,  294. :       ^ 
Subsistence  Department,  appropriation  for, 


epartment, 
d.  VII,  350. 


recommendei  . 

Subsistence  of,  referred  to,  II,  25,  137. 

Sunday,  observance  of,  by,  enjoined  oy  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  VI,  125. 

Surfireon-General  of.    (See  Surgeon-General 
of  Army.) 

Transportation  of,  from  Council  Bluffs  to 
Oregon  River  referred  to,  II,  226. 

Volunteers  for,  acceptance  of,  encouraged, 
1,428,441. 
Army  Medical  Department: 

Enlargement  of,  X,  843,  844;  XI,  1158. 

Rank  of  officers  in,  XI,  11^. 
Army  Medloal  Museum,  building  for,  recom- 
mended, VII,  620;  VIII,  193.  246. 
Army  of  the  Potomac.    ( See  War  between 

the  States. ) 
Army  Offlcers.    ( See  Army. ) 
Army     Ordnance     Department.— Enlaxge- 

ment  of,  X,  844. 
Amer,  Pbilip,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 

Vllf,  443. 
Arnold,  Qerrard,  reward  offered  for  murderer 

of,  II,  377. 
Arnold,  Samuel,  implicated   in   murder  of 

President  Lincoln,  proceedings  of  trial  and 

verdict  of  military  commission,  VI,  334,  335, 

336,  342,  347,  348. 


Amy.  W.  F.  M..  mentioned,  VI,  468. 

Arooetook,  The,  claim  of  owners  of,  for  com- 
pensation in  searching  for  bodies  and  prop- 
erty   lost  in  steamer  D»^i(i(iz,  VII,  165. 

Arooetook  War.  —  Between  1837  and  1830  the. 
settled  boundary  between  Maine  and  Neu 
Brunswick  came  near  leading  to  active  hos 
tilities  on  the  Aroostook  River.  The  govei 
nor  of  Maine  sent  troops  to  drive  oCE  the  in 
truders  aqd  erect  fortitocations,  and  Congress 
authorized  the  President  to  resist  the  e&- 
croachments  of  the  British.  President  Van 
Buren  sent  Gen.  Scott  to  the  scene,  who  ar- 
ranged a  truce,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
country  should  be  occupied  jointly,  as  before, 
pending  adjustment  of  the  Doundary,  which 
was  dehnitively  settled  Aug.  9,  18^  by  the 
Ashburton  treaty  (III,  516,  521,  530). 

Anenals.  —  Armories  and  arsenals  were  not 
established  in  the  United  States  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  1776 
powder  was  manufactured  m  Viiginia  and 
brass  cannon  were  cast  in  Philadelphia. 
An  arsenal  was  established  at  Carlisle,  Pa^ 
the  same  year.  Washington  in  1777  chose 
Springfield, Mass..as  a  suitable  location  for  an 
arsenal,  and  small  arms  were  manufactured 
there  in  1787.  This  establishment,  now  the 
chief  small  arms  manufactory,  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  1,000  rifles  per  day.  The  arsenal 
at  Hari>ers  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  was  begun  in  I705, 
and  from  that  time  the  number  was  gradually 
increased  until  i860,  when  there  were  23  ar- 
senals scattered  over  the  country.  The  prin- 
cipal ones  at  present  in  use  are  at  Augusta, 
Ga,:  Benicia,  Cal;  Frankford,  Pa.;  Spring- 
field, Mass.;  Governors  Island,  N.  Y.;  Rock 
Island,  111.;  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Dover,  N.  J.; 
Watertown,  Mass.,  and  Watervliet,  N.  V. 
Ordnance,  arms,  ammunition,  and  accouter- 
ments  are  manufactured  at  many  of  these 
places,  the  idea  being  to  devote  each  to  a 
special  line  of  fabrication.  Thus  the  estab- 
lishment at  Watervliet  is  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  heavy  ordnance.  Casting 
and  assembling  of  guns  are  carried  on  at 
Rock  Island  and  Benicia,  as  well  as  the 
making  of  leather  goods.  Naval  guns  and 
projectiles  are  made  at  Washington,  D.  C.    ^ 

Arsenals  and  Magaslnee  ( see  also  Arms 
and  Ammunition  ;  Gunpowder  ;  Manufac- 
tory; National  Foundry) : 

Augusta,  Ga..  arsenal  at,  referred  to,  II,  327. 
Erection  of  armories  on  Western  waters  re- 
ferred to,  II,  136,  212,  239 ;  IV,  226. 
Establishment  of,  recommended  to  utilize 
the  iron  mines  and  works  at  Berkeley 
and  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  I,  107. 
In  the  South,  I,  335. 
Frankford,  Pa.,  arsenal  at,  referred  to,  VIII, 

74- 

Location  for  magazines,  referred  to,  VI,  646. 

Replenishment  of,  recommended,  I,  265. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  appropriation  for,  rec< 
ommended,  VIII,  93.  151. 

Sale  of,  not  used    by  Government  recom- 
mended, VII,  40, 195,  408. 

Schuylkill  Arsenal,  appropriation  for,  rec- 
ommended, VlII,  198. 

Sites  for — 
Appropriation  for,  II,  203. 
Referred  to,  I,  186 ;  V,  363;  VII,  194. 
Art.     (See  Science  and  Art) 
Art  Bxliibition.   (See   International  Exhibi- 
tion of  Fine  Arts.) 


Index. 
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Anlmr,  QbMtor  A.  (twenty*fint  President 
United  States): 

Annual  messages  of,  VIIL37, 126^  170,  235. 

Bjographical  sketch  of,  VIII,  31. 

Bland-Allison  Act  discussed  by,  and  recom- 
mendations regarding,  VIII,  46^  133,  2^3. 

Civil  service  discussed  Ly,  VIII,  60, 145,  loi. 
167, 186.  252,  276. 

Collector  of  port  of  New  York,  suspension 
of,  discussed,  VII,  511. 

Constitutional  amendment  reg^ardins^  ap- 
proval of  separate  items  of  bill  and  veto 
of  others  recommended  by,  VIII,  138^  1879 

Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 

memory  of,  VIII,  496, 497. 
Death  of  President  Garfield— 

Announced  to,  and  reply  of,  VIII,  14. 

Discussed  by,  VIII.  33,  37- 
Finances  discussed  by,  VIII,  45,  132,  176^ 

242. 
Inaugural  address  of,  VIII,  33. 
Internal  improvements  discussed  bv,  VIII,  59. 
Oath  of  office  administered  to,  VI 11,  25. 
Portrait  of,  VIII,  3a 
Powers  of  Federal  and  State  Governments 

discussed  by,  VIII,  120^  184, 221. 
Proclamations  of — 

Day  of  mouminfif  in  memory  of  President 

Garfield,  VllC  34. 
Discriminating    duties    on    vessels    from 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  suspended,  VIII, 
223. 
Duties  on  foreign  vessels  suspended,  VIII, 

284,  28 1 
Extraordinary  session  of  Senate,  VIII,  34, 

286. 
Hundredth  anniversary  of  surrender  by 
Washington  of  commission  as  Comman- 
der in  chief,  VIII,  223. 
Quarantine  regulations,  VIII,  22$. 
Thanksgiving.  VII  I,  36, 123,  159,  225. 
Treaty  witn  Great  Britain,  termination  of, 

VIII,  28a 
Unauthorized  occupancy  of  lands  in  Indian 

Territory,  VIII,  224. 
Unlawful  combinations  in  Utah,  VIII,  122. 
World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial 
Exposition,  VIII,  159. 
State  ot  the  Union  discussed  by,  VIII,  235. 
Tariff  discussed  by.  VIII,  49,  i^  252. 
Thanksgiving  proclamations  ot,  Vlll,36b 

159.225. 
Veto  messages  of — 
.    Chinese  immigratioiL  VIII,  112. 
Passengers  by  sea,  VIII,  118. 
Relief  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  VIII,  221. 
Rivers  and  harbors,  VIII,  12a 
Discussed,  VIII,  137. 
Artioles  of  Oonfederation,  1, 91 

Signers  of,  L  17. 
Artillary.— The  history  of  artillery  begins 
shortly  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  It 
was  used  by  the  Moors  of  Algeciras,  in  Spain, 
in  1343,  and  Edward  III  had  4  cannon  at 
Crecyin  1346.  During  the  sixteenth  century 
brass  guns  and  cast-iron  projectiles  were 
adopted  throughout  Europe.  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  Sweden's  greatest  warrior,  introduced 
the  battalion  system  and  reduced  the  use  of 
artillery  to  a  science  in  Europe.  Napoleon 
owed  much  of  his  military  success  to  his  skill 
in  the  manipulation  of  artillery.  In  his  wars 
are  seen  the  first  important  efi^cts  of  the  con- 
centration of  fire,  which  in  those  days  could 
only  be  produced  by  the  massing  of  guns. 


Napoleon  III  made  a  special  study  of  the 
sumect  of  artillery,  and  the  treatise  begun 
and  mainly  written  by  him  is  a  standard  work 
on  the  subject  During  the  Civil  War  Gen. 
William  F.  Barry  did  much  to  improve  the 
organization  of  the  artillery  of  the  Union  • 
Army.  The  aggregate  of  field  guns  was 
about  15,000  with  40.000  horses  and  48,000 
men.  According  to  the  army  reorganization 
act  of  Feb.  2, 1901,  the  regimental  organiza- 
tion of  the  artillery  arm  was  discontinued 
and  the  arm  constituted  and  designated  as 
the  artillery  corps.  Thjs  consists  of  30  bat- 
teries of  field  artillery,  and  126  batteries  of 
coast  artillenr.  The  officers  of  the  artillery 
corps  are  a  Chief  of  Artillery,  to  serve  on  the 
staff  of  the  general  officer  commanding  the 
army;  14  colonels;  13  lieutenant-colonels;  39 
majors;  195  captains;  195  first  lieutenants;  195 
second  lieutenants;  21  sergeants-major  with 
rank  and  pay  of  regimental  sergeants-ma^or 
of  infantiy;  and  27  sergeants-major  with 
rank,  pay  and  allowance  of  battalion  ser- 
geants-major of  infantry.  The  aggregate  of 
enlisted  men  must  not  exceed  i8^92a  (See 
also  Army.) 

Artillery: 
Increase  in.    (See  Army,  increase  in.) 
Organization  of,  discussed,  V,  288. 

ArtlUery  Bohool  of  Practice  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, Va.,  II,  374. 

ArtlBti,  Forel^  tariff  discriminations  against, 
VIII,  207.  237,  339.  506;  IX,  66. 

Arundel  wunuicrlpts,  copy  of,  placed  in  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  III,  226. 

Arre,  Tht,  seizure  of  by  Haitian  authorities, 

AsbbiuSon  Treaty.— A  treaty  concluded  at 
Washinfi[ton  Aug.  9, 1842,  between  Great  Brit- 
ain ana  the  United  States.  It  was  nego- 
tiated by  Lord  Ashburton  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster. It  settled  the  long-disputed  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  former  secured  about  seven-twelfths  of 
the  territory  which  had  been  claimed  by  both 
countries.  Provision  was  also  made  by  the 
treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
and  the  mutual  extradition  of  fugitives  from 
justice  (IV,  162, 194,  229). 

Ashbnrton  Treaty: 
Discussed,  IV,  162, 194,  229. 
123,        Reference  to,  IV,  281, 423;  V,  227,  54a 

AslieYille,  H.  0.,  act  tor  erection  of  public 
building  in,  vetoed,  VIII,  47^. 

Ashley,  Oen.,  attacked  by  Indians,  II,  212. 

Ashton,  J.  Hnbley,  assent  of  United  States  be 
fore  Mexican  and  United  States  Claims  Com 
mission,  report  of,  transmitted,  VII,  425. 

Asia.— The  largest  grand  division  of  Uie  globe. 
It  is  generally  regarded  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  human  family  and  the  seat  of  the  roost 
ancient  civilization.  Its  area,  including  ad- 
jacent islands,  is  (estimated)  14,710,000  sq. 
miles.    Its  population  was  estimated  in  1900 


to  be  923,367,60a  Asia  lies  in  the  north  di- 
vision of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The 
mass  of  the  continent  is  more  than  four  times 
that  of  Europe.  Though  it  contains  more- 
than  one  halt  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe, 
its  area  is  so  vast  that  the  density  of  its  pop- 
ulation is  only  one  third  that  of  Europe. 
The  continent  embraces  in  a  general  way 
all  climates,  phjrsical  features,  gjades  of  civ- 
ilization, and  forms  of  religion.  In  the 
southeast  and  north  the  people  are  Mon^^o- 
lians,  the  central  and  west  central  portions 
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are  peopled  by  Aryan  races,  while  the 
'  Arabk»  Hebrews,  and  Syrians  of  the  south- 
west belong  to  the  Semitic  group  of  peo- 
ples. The  countries  ot  Asia  are  Siberia. 
China,  Korea,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Annam« 
Siam,  Burma,  India,  Tibet,  Afgfhanistan, 
Baluchistan,  Turkestan,  Persia,  Arabia,  Asi- 
atic Turkey,  and  the  Japan  and  Philippine 
Islands. 
Asia: 
Commerce  with,  extension  of,  recommended* 

V.  88, 167. 
Cooly  trade  with,  referred  to,  VI,  6a 
Asiatic  Bauadron.     (See    Manila   Harbor, 

Battle  of.) 
Asphaltum,  disposition  of  lands  in  Utah  con- 
taining^, discussed,  DC,  736. 
Asplnwall,  United  States  of  Colombia: 
Claims  arisinfi^  out  of  destruction  of,  VIII, 

327  537. 
Imprisonment  of  American  citizens  in,  VIII, 

211. 
Maltreatment  of  passen^rs  and  seamen  on 

ships  plyinfi:  between  rfew  York  and,  VI, 

212. 
Vessels  from,  duties  on,  suspended,  VIII, 

284. 
Attasainatioa  of  American  PreaidentB, 
discussed,  X,  417.  (See  also  under  Lincoln, 
Abraham:  Garneld,  James  G.;  and  McKin- 
ley,  William.) 
AssMsmentB,  PoliticaL— In  the  conduct  of  a 
political  campaign  considerable  expense  is 
mcuired  for  hall-rent,  printing,  music,  and 
the  necessary  and  le^timate  efforts  of  each 
party  to  present  its  claims  to  the  voters  and 
secure  tneir  attendance  at  the  polls.  This 
expense  is  paid  out  of  the  campaign  funds  of 
the  various  political  parties,  the  money 
therefor  being  raised  m  part  by  assess- 
ments upon  both  candidates  and  officehold- 
ers, as  well  as  by  voluntary  contributions. 
In  order  to  properly  apportion  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  campaign  funds,  assessments 
are  sometimes  based  upon  the  salary  of  the 
office  held  or  asked  for  at  the  hands  of  the 
party.  There  is  a  limit  to  legitimate  partv 
assessments  and  party  expenses,  beyona 
which  lies  the  criminal  field  of  black-mail 
and  bribery.  The  first  legal  knowledge  of 
the  S3rstem  of  levying  political  assessments 
is  found  in  the  testimony  taken  before  the 
Swartwout  investigating  committee  of  the 
House  in  the  Twenty-nfth  Congress.  A 
former  deputv  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York  testified  that  he  had  frequentlv  been 
called  upon  to  contribute  while  in  the  cus- 
tom-house. As  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
assessments  have  been  pretty  general  since 
184a  President  Hayes,  at  the  oeginning  of 
his  administration,  in  1877,  made  an  unsuc* 
cessful  attempt  to  stop  the  practice.  The 
Civil  Service  Law  in  1883  prohibited  the 
levying  of  such  assessments,  and  since  its 
adoption  the  practice  has  been  greatly  less- 
ened. The  custom  of  soliciting  Voluntary" 
contributions  still  prevails  however. 
Assumption  of  Btato  Debts.— Early  In  the 
second  session  of  the  First  Congress  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
recommended  that  in  order  to  restore  public 
credit  the  Federal  Government  should  fund 
and  pay  the  foreign  debt  of  the  Confedera- 
tion (^13,000,000),  the  domestic  debt  ($42,- 
000,000)   and  also  that  it  assume  and  pay 


the  unpaid  war  debt  of  the  States.  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut.  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  South  Carolina  favored  the  plan. 
Virginia  strongly  opposed  the  latter  clause. 
She  was  sustained  in  her  opposition  by 
Maryland,  Georgia,  and  New  Hampshire 
The  influence  of  North  Carolina  thrown 
against  the  measure  defeated  it  for  the  time, 
but  it  was  revived  later,  and  passed  Aug.  4, 
1^90^  it  was  claimed,  by  a  comoination  of  its 
friends  with  those  of  the  measure  locating^ 
the  Federal  capital  on  the  Potomac.  The 
amount  authorized  to  be  assumed  by  the 
Government  in  the  liquidation  of  the  State 
debts  was  121,500,000,  out  the  amount  actu- 
ally assumed  was  $3^50,000  less  than  thac 
sum. 

Astronomieal  Obaerratory:  j 

Establishment  of,  recommended,  11, 313.     f 
Report  of  Simon  Newcomb  on  improve- 
ments for,  VIII,  203. 

Asylnm,  Military.    (See  Soldiers'  Home.) 

Asylum,  Bight  oi;  discussed,  VI,  685;  1X« 
529, 

AtoMson  and  Pikes  Peak  Railroad  Oo.  re- 
ferred to,  VI,  460. 

Atkinson,  Edward,  international  arrange- 
ment fixing  rates  between  gold  and  silver 
coinage,  report  of,  on,  VIII,  592. 

Atkinson,  Henry: 
Mentioned.  II,  132. 

Treaty  with  Indians  concluded  by,  II,  321. 
Troops  sent  to  suppress  Indians,  commanded 


by,  11,^7,  603. 
Atlanta,  the.    (See 
AUanta.  Oa. 


(See  Weehawkenr^\i!t,) 


Capture  of,  and  orders  regarding  celebration 

oX  VI,  238. 
Collection  of  remains  of  officers  and  soldiers 

around,  referred  to,  VI,  183. 
Cotton  Exposition 'at,  VI II,  44. 

Atlante  (Qa.),  Battle  of.-- On  the  night  of 
July  21,  1864,  Gen.  Hood  transferred  his 
forces  before  Atlanta  to  a  point  near  Deca^ 
tur,  about  5  miles  east  of  Atlanta.  Sherman 
came  up  and.  finding  the  works  on  Peach 
Tree  Creek  aoandoned,  proceeded  to  invest 
the  city.    At  ii  a.  m.  of  the  22d  Hood  sur- 

'  prised  the  left  wing  of  Sherman*s  army,  un- 
der McPherson,  by  a  sudden  movement 
from  Decatur.  The  whole  line  was  soon 
engaged.  Gen.  McPherson -was  killed  in 
the  action,  and  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  devolved  upon  Gen.  Lo- 
gan. After  A  hours  of  fighting  the  Confed- 
erates retired  into  their  main  works  about 
Atlanta,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  on 
the  field.  The  total  Confederate  loss  was 
estimated  at  about  8,000.  The  Federal  loss 
was  3,722  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
Sherman  now  drew  his  lines  closely  around 
Atlanta  and  prepared  for  a  siege,  but  was 
unable  to  cut  oCE  Confederate  supplies  from 
Macon.  Aug.  25  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  » 
direct  siege.  Sept  I.  however,  a  part  o\ 
Hood*s  forces  under  Hardee  having  been 
repulsed  at  Jonesboro,  Hood  blew  up  his 
magazines  and  evacuated  the  city. 

Atlanta,  U.  B.  B..  mentioned,  X,  584, 687. 

Atlantic  Ocean: 
Canal  from — 
Great  Lakes  to,  commission  to  consider 

construction  ot  IX,  747. 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to^  discussed,  II,  429. 
Junction  between  Pacific  and,  referred  tOt 
IV.  275:  V,  140. 
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Atlaatto  t^^fW^—QmHnuetU 

Desired*  V»  28Q,  457. 
Atlwitte  TelegniA: 
Ducussed,  VI.  455. 
Referred  to,  VI,  128,  i8l,  244. 
AtUzoo  (Mexico).  Battle  ot^Immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Hoamantla  Gen.  Lane 
pressed  forward  to  relieve  the  garrison  at 
Paebla.    Oct  18,  1847,  ^^  learned  that  Rea, 
with  a  body  of  fn^erriilas,  was  at  Atlixco.  a 
town  about  10  leagues  from  Perote.     The 
enemy  was  encountered  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  19th  outside  of  the  city,  driven  Into  and 
through  the  city,  and  dispersed.    The  Mex- 
ican loss  was  very  severe,  no  less  than  519 
havin|^  been  killea  and  wounded,  while  the 
Americans  lost  only  3  men. 
AttonMy-Ooneral   (see  also  Judiciary  Sys- 
tem, Justice,  Department  of) : 
Compensation  to»  referred  to,  II,  128^  5^ 
Duties  of.  IV,  415. 

Duty  to  prosecute  and  conduct  all  cases  in 

tiie  Supreme  Court  in  which  the  United 

States  should  be  concerned  or  interested, 

11,128. 

Member  of  board  to  examine  quotas  of  States 

under  call  for  troops,  VI,  27$. 
Modifications  in  office  of,  recommended,  II, 

527;  IV,  415. 

Opmion  of — 
Concerning  treaty  of  Ghent,  II,  40a 
Reg;ardin^  delivery  of  persons   charged 
with  crimes  referred  to.  III,  591. 

Opinions  of,  compiled.  Ill,  639 ;  V,  96,  107. 

Recommendation  that  ne  be  placed  on  foot- 
ing with  heads  of  other  Executive  Depart- 
ments,  I,  577 ;  II,  314, 453 ;  IV,  415. 
AttonieTB,  DlBtriot : 

Compensation  of,  discussed,  I,  197;  V,  130^ 


178;  yiiL  183,  .249. 354, 518.. , 

Necessity  of  a  uniform  fee  bill  for  guidance 
of,  referred  to,  V,  130. 

Atwater,  Caleb,  treaty  with  Indians  concluded 
by.  II,  466. 

Atierodt,  George  A.: 

Implicated  in  murder  of  President  Lincoln, 

proceedings  of  trial  and  verdict  of  military 

commission.  VI.  334.  335»,336.  342»  347.  348- 

Persons  claiming  reward  for  apprenension 

of,  directed  to  file  claims,  VI,  353. 

Angnr,  Olirlftopher  0.,  directed  to  assume 
command  of  Department  of  Missouri,  VIII, 
167. 

Aogiiata,  Oa.,  arsenal  at,  referred  to,  II,  327, 

Aagnsta  (Oa.).  Biege  of.— In  the  autumn  of 
1780,  Comwallis  stationed  Lieut  Col.  Brown, 
with  a  Loyalist  force,  at  Augusta,  Ga.  CoL 
Clark  threatened  the  place  for  2  days,  in- 
flicting some  loss  upon  the  garrison.  The 
British  loss  was  principally  of  their  Indian 
auxiliaries.  In  the  spring  of  the  following 
vear,  while  Gen.  Greene  besieged  Fort 
Ninety-Six,  Lee,  Pickens,  Clark,  and  other 
Southern  partisans  laid  siege  to  Augusta, 
beginning  May  23.  June  5,  1781,  Brown  sur- 
rendered. The  American  loss  was  51  killed 
and  wounded.  The  British  lost  ^  killed. 
The  wounded  and  prisonets  on  the  British 
side  amounted  to  334. 

AidOJo,  Thomas,  vice-consul  to  Poole,  Eng- 


Anitralaaiar— A  geographical  division  of  the 
elobe,  consisting  of  Australia,  New  Guinea, 
New  Zealand,  New  Caledonia,  New  Heb- 
rides and  the  Admiralt)^  Solomon  and 
Sueen  Caroline  Islands.  It  is  also  called 
elanesia  (black  islands)  from  the  prevail- 
ing color  of  the  inhabitants. 
Anitralia.— The  largest  island  in  the  worid, 
but,  on  account  of  its  size,  usually  regarded 
as  a  continent  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  west,  northwest, 
and  southwest  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
north  by  Arafoora  Sea  and  Torres  Strain 
which  separate  it  from  New  Guinea  and  other 
small  Pacific  islands.  On  the  south  Bass 
Strait  divides  it  from  Tasmania.  The  natives 
resemble  Africans,  but  are  a  much  lower 
type.  The  physical  features  suggest  the 
possibility  of  Australia  having  at  no  remote 
period  been  the  bed  of  an  ocean.  The  coastal 
regions  are  hilly,  in  places  mountainous,  and 
very  fertile,  but  the  vast  majority  of  the 
country  consists  of  an  interior  plain,  sandy, 
waterless  and  entirely  useless.  In  general 
the  climate  is  warm,  dry  and  very  salu« 
brious.  The  fauna  and  flora  also  present  char- 
acteristics peculiar  to  Australia.  It  is  a  fed- 
eration of  British  colonies,  bearing  the  title 
of  Commonwealth  and  consisting  of  the 
States  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Tas- 
mania, South  Australia,  Western  Australia, 
and  Queensland.  It  is  governed  by  a  gov- 
emor-general,  representing  the  King  of  £ng- 
land,  assisted  by  a  Senate  and  riouse  of 
Representatives.  Agriculture,  stock-raising 
ana  mining  are  the  cniel  industries.  Wool, 
frozen  meat,  butter,  gold,  copper,  lead,  hides 
and  cabinet  woods  are  the  main  exports. 
Area,  2,972,573  sq.  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion (1901)  of  3,771,715. 
Australian  Ballot.  (See  Ballot) 
Anstria  (see  also  Austria-Hungary)  : 
Charg6  d'affaires  of.  to  United  States,  with- 
drawal of.  referred  to,  V,  154. 
Commercial  relations  with,  ",551;  IV,  151. 
Confederate  envoys  sent  to  Great  Britain 
and  France  referred  to.  (See  Mason  and 
SlidcU.) 
Consul  ot  United  States  to  Vienna  referred 

to,  V.  45. 
Consular  convention  with,  VII,  69. 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
.   render  of,  V,  378. 

Importation  of  Americta  products  to,  legis- 
lation against,  discussed,  VIII,  331. 
Imprisonment  of  American  citizens  by,  V, 

153, 209. 
Minister  of  United  States  to  be  sent  to.  III, 


telat' 


land,  nomination  of,  1, 98. 
Lury,  Louis  de,  mentioned,  II, : 


Aury,  LOQls  4e,  mentioned,  II,  32. 
Avstln-TopolOTampo  Railroad,  survey  of, 

correspondence  with  Mexico  regarding,  re^ 

feired  to  Vll,  S23. 


Relations  opened  with.  III,  4^. 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  ana  discussed,  II, 
4<^445.463»  534.  542.  594;  IV,584;  V, 

Correspondence  regarding,  referred  to,  V, 
26. 

Referred  to,  II,  507,  551. 
Troops  of,  departing  to  Mexico  referred  to, 

VI,  390.  391. 
Vessels  of,  discriminating   duties  on,  sus- 

Wpended  by  proclamation,  II,  440^  441. 
ar  with  Hungarv,  sympathy  of  Amercan 
Government  witn  latter.  V,  12,  41. 
Wines  from,  duties  on.    (See  Wines.) 
Austrla-Hungary.—A  bipartite  State  in  the 
interior  of  Europe  consisting  of  the  Cisleithan 
Empire  of    Austria  and  toe   Transleithan 
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Kingdom  of  Hungary.  Each  of  the  two 
countries  has  its  own  parliament,  the  con- 
necting links  between  them  being  a  heredi- 
tary sovereign,  common  army,  navy,  diplo- 
matic corps,  and  a  controlling  body  Known 
as  the  Delegations.  The  Delegations  form 
a  parliament  of  120  members,  one  half  of 
whom  is  chosen  by  Austria  and  the  other 
half  by  Hungary.  On  matters  affecting  the 
common  welfare  the  Delegations  have  a 
decisive  vote,  their  resolutions  requiring 
neither  approbation  nor  confirmation.  The 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  members  usually 
sit  in  separate  council,  but  if  unable  to  agree 
they  must  meet  as  one  body.  Their  jurisdic- 
tion is  limited  to  foreign  affairs,  finance,  and 
war.  The  country  has  a  circumference  of 
about  5,350  miieaL  about  500  miles  of  which 
is  seacoast,  bordering  upon  the  Adriatic. 
Three  fourths  of  the  surface  is  mountainous. 
The  area  is  265,180  sq.  miles,  containing  a 
population  of  4^o85,ooa  The  principalin- 
dustries  are  mining,  the  cultivation  ot  fruit, 
and  wine  making.  The  leading  mineral 
products  are  coal,  iron,  salt,  gold,  and  silver, 
though  none  of  the  useful  minerab  are  want- 
ing. Hungary  is  second  only  to  France  in 
the  abundance  and  quality  ot  the  wine  pro- 
duced. 
Aiutria-Haiigary  (see  also  Austria:  Hungary): 
Claims  oL  regs^ing  subjects  killed  in  con- 
flict in  Pennsylvania,  X,  oa  138. 
Consular  convention  with,  Vil,  144. 
Empress-Queen  of,  assassination  of,  X,  99. 
Expulsion  of  American  citizens,  X,  20a 
Minister  of,  to  United  States  received,  VIII, 

131. 
Minister  of  United  States  to,  appointment 
of  A.  M.  Kelley  as,  and  refusal  to  receive, 
discussed,  VIII,  325. 
Naturalization  treaty  with,  VII,  115, 144, 188. 
Tariff  laws  of,  evidence  of  modincation  of, 
proclaimed,  IX,  283. 
Discussed,  IX,  312. 
Trade-marks,  treaty  with,  regarding^VII,  i6a 

Antonomons  OoTenunent  for  Cuba  dis- 
cussed, IX,  720;  X.  36,  59. 83. 436.  ^^ 

AuttOBe  Towni,  Destmotion  of.— The  news 
of  the  massacre  of  whites  at  Fort  Mimms 
having  spread  into  Georgia,  Brig.  Gen.  John 
Floyd,  at  the  head  of  950  State  militia  and 
400  friendly  Indians,  started  on  an  expedi- 
tion of  chastisement  Between  midnight  and 
dawn  of  Nov.  29, 1813,  the  attack  was  made 
on  two  Auttose  villages.  The  Indians  fought 
fiercely,  but  were  overwhelmed,  driven  to  the 
woods  and  caves,  and  shot  Floyd  lost  1 1 
killed  and  54  wounded. 

AnxCaiiardBiCaiiada),  Battle  of.— The  first 
encounter  between  British  and  Americans  in 
the  War  of  1812.  Gen.  William  Hull,  gov- 
ernor of  the  Northwest  Territory,  placed  in 
command  of  forces  in  Ohio  ana  ordered  to 
begin  the  invasion  of  Canada,  crossed  the 
river  July  12,  1812,  and  dispatched  Col.  Lewis 
Cass  with  280  men  toward  Maiden.  Crossing 
the  Riviere  aux  Canards,  a  tributary  of  the 
Detroit,  he  drove  the  outposts  in  and  took  2 
prisoners,  from  whom  he  learned  that  some 
of  the  enemy  had  been  killed  and  9  or  10 
wounded.    Cass  did  not  lose  a  man. 

Auxiliary  Nayy  in  Spanish-American  War, 
X  88. 

Ayerysboro  (N.  C),  Battle  of.— Mar.  16,1865, 
Qtn.  Slo^um,  in  the  a^yanc^  of  ^e  UniQQ 


Army,  encountered  the  Confederates  under 
Gen.  Hardee  near  Averysboro,  in  the  narrow 
swampy  neck  between  Cape  Pear  and  Sooth 
rivers.  Hardee  hoped  to  hold  Sherman  in 
check  until  Johnston  could  concentrate  his 
army  at  some  point  in  his  rear.  Incessant 
rains  had  made  the  ground  so  soft  that  men 
and  horses  sank  deep  in  the  mud.  A  severe 
fight  took  place  amid  showers  of  rain  and 
gusts  of  wind.  The  whole  line  advanced  late 
m  the  afternoon  and  the  Confederates  re- 
treated to  Smithfield,  leaving  108  dead  upon 
the  field.  The  Federal  loss  was  77  killed  and 
477  wounded. 

Ayes  Islaiids.— A  group  of  small  islands  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  belonging  to  Venezuela. 

Ayes  Islands : 


Claims  regarding,  paid,  VI,  244. 
Convention  witn  V( 
580,663. 


enezuela  regarding,  V, 


Reference  to,  V,  668. 

Ayer,  Ira,  mentioned,  IX,;)07. 

Ayers,  Bdward,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  419. 

Aitecas  or  Aiteos.— A  branch  of  the  Nahuatl  ' 
stock  of  Indians,  supposed  to  be  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Mexico.  They  appeared  in 
the  valley  of  Mexico  about  the  miadle  of  the 
thirteentn  century,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
journeying  southward  for  600  years.  The 
conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez  in  151Q  put  an 
end  to  the  power  of  the  confederacy  between 
the  Aztecas,  Tezcucans,  and  the  Tecpane- 
cans.  From  analogy  of  language  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  crossed  the  Pacific  ocean  by 
way  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  from  Asia.  There 
are,  however,  various  theories  as  to  their  ori- 
gin. They  founded  Tehochtitlanon  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  City  of  Mexico  in  I325rand 
ruled  an  empire  of  30,000,000  people.  They 
were  well  aavancedin  the  arts  and  sciences, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  remains  of  their  tem- 
ples, roads,  and  waterways.  Only  about 
2,000,000  pure-blooded  Aztecas  are  left  in  the 
mountains  of  Mexico^  In  stature  they  are 
small  and  someiK^hat  resemble  the  Egyptians. 
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Baohelder,  Blylra,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  IX,  670. 

Baoon's  Bebelilon.— An  insurrection  in  1676 
of  the  people  of  Vii]ginia,  led  by  Nathaniel 
Bacon.  In  1673  ^^  Crown  assigned  the  en- 
tire Province  of  Vii^ginia  for3i  years  to  Lords 
Arlington  and  Culpeper,  with  power  to  col- 
lect for  their  own  use  alliquit  rents,  escheats, 
and  duties;  to  name  sheriffs  and  other  offi- 
cers; to  maJce  new  counties,  and  in  general 
to  exercise  the  authority  of  absolute  rulers. 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  the  English  governor 
of  the  Colony^  was  very  unpopular  on  account 
of  his  opposition  to  free  education  and  a 
free  press.  He  seemed  to  think  that  tlie  func- 
tion of  a  governor  was  to  get  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  colonists  for  himself  and 
nis  masters  at  the  least  possible  cost  He  also 
proved  inefficient  in  protecting  the  settlers 
against  the  ravages  of  the  Indians.  He  laid 
heavy  taxes  upon  the  people  and  restricted 
the  franchise.  An  Indian  uprising  having  oc* 
curred  in  the  State,  a  force  ot  500  men  gath- 
ered tQ  march  against  them.  Berkeley  ordered 
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BaooB'B  SalMlUon.— C^wfAVrMA/. 

them  to  disband.  The  colonists  chose  Baoon« 
who  was  a  popular  lawyer,  as  their  leader, 
and  despite  the  refusal  of  the  governor  to 
commission  him,  he  led  his  men  against  and 
defeated  the  Indians.  Berkeley  thereupon 
proclaimed  Bacon  a  rebel,  notwithstanaincr 
which  the  people  chose  him  a  member  of  the 
new  assemoly.  On  his  way  to  Jamestown  he 
was  arrested  and  tried  by  the  governor  and 
his  council,  but  was  released  ou  parole  and 
left  the  capital  He  soon  returned  with  600 
men  and  again  demanded  a  commission, 
which  was  granted.  While  Bacon  was  success- 
fully engaged  in  another  campaign  against 
the  Indians  Berkeley  again  proclaimed  him 
a  rebel  and  a  traitor.  Bacon  then  burned 
Jamestown,  the  governor  takmgrefuge  on  an 
English  vessel  in  the  harbor.  The  rebellion 
was  carried  on  in  a  desultory  way  until  the 
death  of  Bacon  in  1697,  when  it  collapsed  for 
want  of  a  leader.  The  English  executed  23 
of  the  participants  in  this  rebellion.  It  is 
notable  as  the  first  formidable  resistance  to 
colonial  authority  in  British  America.  The 
significance  of  its  occurrence  just  100  years 
before  independence  has  often  been  re- 
mariced.  One  of  Bacon's  lieutenants  put  to 
death  for  his  part  in  the  rebellion,  was  Wil- 
liam Drummond,  who  had  served  for  a  few 
years  as  the  first  governor  of  North  Carolina. 

Baden,  fugitive  criminals,  convention  with, 
for  surrender  of,  V,  365. 

Barley,  Wortli,  ensign  in  Navy,  killed  while 
attempting  to  silence  batteries  at  Cardenas, 
Cuba,  X,  91.    (See  also  X,  77) 

Batiama  Baaki ,  nefi[otiations  with  Great  Brit- 
ain regarding  cession  of  keys  on,  to  United 
Stotes,  II,  347. 

Bahama  Islanda,  fbxmerly  LnoayoB.— A 
chain  of  islands  stretching  from  near  the 
north  coast  of  Haiti  to  the  east  coast  of  Flor- 
ida. They  are  separated  from  Florida  by  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  from  Cuba  by  the  Old  Ba- 
hama channel  There  are  some  3,000  of  these 
islands  but  only  about  30  of  any  size.  The 
principal  ones,  beginning  at  the  northwest; 
are  Great  Bahama,  The  Abacos,  Eleuthera, 
New  Providence,  Andros,  Guanahani  or  Cat 
Island  or  San  Salvador,  Watling  Island, 
Exuma,  Long  Island,  Crooked  Islands,  Mar- 
iguana,  Inagua,  Little  Inagua,  Caicos.  and 
Turks  Island.  The  climate  of  these  islands 
is  very  mild  and  salubrious,  even  in  winter. 
The  soil  is  thin,  but  produces  cotton,  maize, 
pineapples,  oranges,  etc.  The  Bahamas 
were  Columbus's  earliest  discovery,  but  there 
is  some  doubt  as  to  which  of  ttie  islands 
he  called  San  Salvador.  The  islands  were 
occupied  by  the  English  in  1620  and  finally 
secured  to  them  by  the  treaty  ot  1783.  Area, 
about  5,450  sq.  miles;  population  (1901), 
53«735«  Tnc  capital  is  Nassau,  New  Provi- 
dence. 

Babama  Islands,  postal  convention  with, 
VIII.  792. 

Bailey,  Edward  L.,  reinstatement  in  service 
vetoed,  X,  593,595. 

Bailey,  Theodorons.  thanks  of  Congress  to, 

recommended,  VI,  76. 
Balnbrldge,  Wllllam: 
Commander  of  the^ 
Constitution^  L  522. 
PhUadelphia,i,'>f^^ 


Letter  of,  regarding— 
Hostile  act  of  vessel 
mitted,  I,  364. 


of  Morocco  trans- 


Wreck  of 


Philadelphia  transmitted. 


Baker  dlty  Forest  Reserve,  proclaimed,  X, 

728. 
Baker,  Eugene  M.,  engagement  with  Piegon 

Indians  referred,  to,  Vll7  50.  -■, 

Baker,  Jolin,  imprisonment  of,  in  New  Bruns- 


wick, II,  ,397,  403,424- 
Claims  arising  out  of,  IIL  47a 
taker,  Jolin  M.,  act  for  relief  of 


children  of. 


Baker, 

vetoed,  VII,  171. 

Baker,  Karons,  member  of  Board  on  Geo- 
graphic Names,  IX,  212. 

Baldwin,  Charles  H.,  thanks  of  Congress  to, 
recommended,  VI,  76. 

Baldwin,  Leon,  indemnity  paid  by  Mexico  for 
murder  of,  m  Duiango.  IX  527. 

Baldwin,  Marie  L.,mentioned,  X,  797. 

Balesttor,  Joseph: 
Mentioned,  V,  152. 
Mission  of,  to  eastern  Asia  referred  to,  V,  145. 

Ball,  Famaxen,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  668. 

Ballard,  DaTld  W.,  governor  of  Idaho  Terri- 
tory, removal  of^  referred  ta  VI,  596. 

Ballard,  Henry  B.,  commander  of  the  United 
States,  III,  54. 

Balller,  J.  F.,  act  increasing  pension  of,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  69a 

BaUot.— Literally  a  little  balL  The  term  is 
applied  to  all  methods  of  secret  voting,  be- 
cause formerly  all  such  votes  were  taken  by 
black  and  white  balls  placed  in  the  same 
boiL  or  balls  of  only  one  color  were  deposited 
in  difiEerent  boxes  so  arranged  that  none  but 
the  voter  could  see  which  dox,  received  his 
balL  The  Greeks  used  marked  shells  {ostra* 
hon),  whence  the  term  ostracism.  The  Ro- 
mans used  tickets  for  secret  voting  as  early 
as  139  B.  C.  The  first  use  of  the  ballot  in 
the  united  States  was  in  the  selection  of 
a  pastor  by  the  Salem  Church,  luly  20L 16291 
During  the  same  year  it  was  used  in  ecclesias- 
tical and  municipal  elections  in  the  Nether- 
lands^ but  in  England  the  custom  was  not 
established  until  1872,  thouch  secret  voting 
was  actually  emploved  in  Uie  parliament  of 
Scotland  in  cases  of  ostracism  two  centuries 
earlier.  In  1634  it  b^an  to  be  used  in  elec- 
tions for  governor  of  Massachusetts.  The 
constitutions  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  North  Carolina,  which  were  adopted 
in  1776L  made  voting  by  ballot  obligatory. 
Some  of  the  Southern  States  were  slow  to 
adopt  the  ballot  system  of  voting,  the  viva 
voce  method  having  prevailed  in  Kentucky 
local  and  State  elections  up  to  a  late  date. 
In  Alabama,  Florida,  Indiana,.  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Nevada,  North  Carolina^ 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Texas,  ana 
possibly  other  States,  the  constitutions    re- 


f  the  Australian  ballot  svstem  were 
introduced  in  the  legislatures  of  Michigan 
and  New  York,  in  1887,  but  failed  of  passage 
until  1889  when  the  system  was  adopted  in  a 
modified  form.    In  1888,  the  system 


was  adopted  at  Louisville,  Ky^  and  in  Mass- 
achusetts. This  method  requires  the  names 
of  all  the  candidates  for  all  the  offices  to  be 
placed  on  Qn^  ticket    The  vot^r  retires  to  ft 
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Baiiot~C<MfAff«A^. 
private  booth  and  indicates  his  choice  by 
making  a  mark  opposite  a  party  emblem  or  a 
candidate's  name.  This  system  of  voting  was 
first  proposed  by  Francis  S.  Dutton,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  of  South  Australia,  in 
1851.  Its  use  in  the  United  States  was  first 
advocated  in  1882  by  Henry  George  in  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  **  English  Elections."  The 
Australian  ballot  has  been  adopted  in  some 
form  in  all  the  States  except  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina.  Georgia  and  Nevada.  Del- 
aware adopted  it  but  later  returned  to  the 
old  system.  A  modification  of  the  ballot, 
used  m  some  localities,  is  the  so-called  vot- 
ing machine  in  which  the  candidate  indicates 
his  choice  by  pressing  knobs  which  record 
his  vote  upon  slips  of  paper  and  record  also 
the  number  of  votes  cast  for  each  candidate. 
BaUB  Bluff  (Va.),  Battle  of.— In  October, 
1861,  Gen.  McCIellan  directed  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  P.  Stone  to  make  a  demonstration  to- 
ward Leesburg,  Va.  Stone  ordered  Col.  De- 
vens.  of  the  FilteeiUh  Massachusetts,  to  cross 
the  Potomac  near  Balls  Bluff  and  attack  and 
destroy  any  Confederate  camps  found,  or 
to  report  and  wait  for  reenforcements.  De- 
vens,  with  about  300  of  his  own  regiment  and 
100  men  of  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts,  ad- 
vanced to  Leesburg,  but.  encountering  oppo- 
sition, fell  back  to  the  place  of  crossing,  and 
was  attacked  there  by  the  Confederates  Oct. 
21.  Col.  Baker,  who  was  a  United  States 
Senator,  arriving  with  a  California  regiment 
and  the  Tammany  regiment  of  New  York, 
assumed  command.  The  Union  forces  now 
numbered  1,900.  At  ^  o'clock  p.  m.  CoL 
Baker  was  killed,  and  the  Federals,  after  a 
vain  attempt  to  cut  their  way  through  to  Ed- 
wards Ferry,  were  given  orders  to  retreat 
to  the  river  Dank  and  to  save  themselves  as 
best  they  could.  Many  of  the  retreating 
army  were  drowned  while  swimming  the 
river.  The  number  of  Federals  lost  was  894. 
The  Confederates  lost  302.  Gen.  Stone  was 
arrested  and  kept  in  confinement  from  Feb. 
9  to  Aug.  16,  1862. 
Balmaoeda,  Jos^  M.,  President  of  Chile,  men- 
tioned, IX,  183. 
Baltic  Sea. — A  European  inland  sea  washing 
the  shores  of  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Rus- 
sia. It  terminates  in  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia, 
Finland  and  Riga. 
Free  transit  into  and  from,  discussed,  V,  334, 

411. 
Sound  dues  on  commerce  to,  imposition  of, 
V,24i. 
Baltimore,  The : 
Mentioned,  X,  72. 

Sailors  of,  assaulted  at  Valparaiso,  and  action 
of  Government  discussed,  IX,  18 5,2 1 5,227. 
Indemnity  for,  paid  by  Chile,  IX,  312,  315. 
Baltimore,  Md.: 
British  retreat  from,  referred  to,  I,  548. 
Courts  of  United  States  in,  provision  for  ac- 
commodation of,  referred  to,  V.  365. 
Duties  at  port  of,  referred  to,  I,  88. 
Insurrection  in,  on  day  of  election,  measures 

to  prevent,  V,  444. 
Memorial  from  merchants  in,  transmitted,  I, 

396. 
Military  police  to  be  established  in,  VI,  112. 
National  convention  at,  for  prevention  of 

cruelties  to  animals,  VII,  506. 
National  Prison  Congress  at,  referred  to,  VII, 


Police  commissioners  of,  arrested,  referred 

to.  VI,  33. 
Post-office  Duilding  for,  referred  to,  V,  365. 
Bancroft.  George : 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 

memory  oL  IX,  164. 
Minister  to  Germany,  communication  from, 
regarding   political  questions   in   Ger- 
many, transmitted,  VII,  63. 
Referred  to,  VII,  160,  186. 
Baney,  Tobias,  act  granting  pension  to.  ve- 
toed, VIII,  689. 
Banf  ham.  Eleanor  0.,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 

VTll,  425. 
Bank  Bills  less  than  f  20  should  be  suppressed, 

III,  166. 
Bank,  International  American : 
Charter  for,  recommended  by  President  Benj. 

Harrison,  IX,  125. 
Establishment  of,  recommended  by  Intemar 
tional  American  Conference,  DC,  7a 
Discussed,  IX,  125. 
Bank,   Kannfitctory.  —  A  banking  scheme 
which  originated  in  Massachusetts  in  174a 
The  idea  was  to  secure  the  issues  by  mortgage 
on  the  real  estate  of  each  subscriber  to  the 
amount  of  his  subscription.  Though  opposed 
by  a  strong  party,  it  passed  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives.   The  bank  failed  after  issuing 
notes  to  the  extent  of  ;f  50.000. 
Bank  Notes.    (See  Banks  and  Banking  and 

Finances  discussed.) 
Bank  of  Missouri,  measures  taken  by  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce  pa3rment  of   sums  due 
from  directors  of,  II,  375. 
Bank  of  Pennsylyania : 
Payment  of  bonds  of,  held  by  United  States 

referred  to,  III,  509. 
Suspension  of.  referred  to.  III,  551. 
Bank  of  United  States : 
Act  to  extend  charter  of,  vetoed,  II,  576. 

Referred  to.  III,  6. 
Act  to  incorporate,  vetoed,  I,  555. 
Agent  should  be  appointed  to  tsQce  charge  of 

books  of.  Ill,  I  63. 
Attempts  to  impair  credit  of  Government, 

III,  13,  31. 
Bills  of  exchange  discounted  at,  for  benefit  of 
Senators  inquired  into.  Ill,  127. 
No  report  on  subject  of.  Ill,  128. 
Bills  of,  should  not  be  received  for  taxes, 

III,  163. 
Charter  obtained  by  officers  of,  from  Penn' 

sylvania  for  new  bank.  III,  252. 
Charter  of,  not  to  be  renewed.'III,  7,  3i« 

Expiratiot)  of.  discussed,  II,  462;  I V,  44. 
Chartered  rights  of,  should  be  terminated 

in.  31. 

Claims  of,  and  course  pursued  by,  III.  no. 
Constitutional! tv  of  law  creating,  questioned, 

II,  462,  ^29;  III,  6. 
Dangers  m)m.  apprehended.  II,  528;  III,  S,  30. 
Deposits  in,  removal  of.  III.  30. 

President  Jackson^s  paper  to  Cabinet  on, 
III,  5. 
Refuses  to  transmit,  to  Senate,  III.  36. 

Recommended.  II,  600;  III,  17. 

Referred  to,  HI,  167. 

Views  of  President  Tyler  on.  IV,  44. 
Directors   of.  nomination  o^  and   reasons 

therefor.  Ill,  41. 
Discussed  by  President- 
Jackson.  U,  558;  in,  163, 251. 

Polk,  IV  654. 

Tyler,  IV,  44- 


Index. 
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BaalDi  of  imited  %U.\n— Continued, 
Distresses  caused  by,  needlessly  produced, 
in.  109. 

Reference  to.  m,  164. 
Flagrant  misconduct  of,  commented  on.  III, 

10^  30,  III. 
Govemmentmustbe  separated  from,  III,  no. 
Judicial  power,  attempts  to  usurp  functions 

of,  111,40. 
Money  in,  not  accounted  for,  III,  40. 
Notes  of,  can  not  be  reissued  after  expiration 

of  charter,  ni,  252. 
Organization  of,  referred  to,  I,  STQ. 
Panic,  attempts  to  bring  about,  m,  31. 
Papers  and  funds  in  possession  of,  refusal  to 

deliver.  III,  39. 
Pension  money  retained  by  III,  109. 
Political  power  of,  fund    employed  by,  to 


sustain,  in,  la 
President  of,  funds  at  disposal  of  for  elec- 
tioneering purposes.  III,  30. 
Recbarter  of,  a  leading  question  in  election 

of  President,  III;  6,  30. 
Sound  currency,  failure  of,  to  establish,  II,  462. 
Stocl^  in— 

Government  should  be  notified  regarding, 
III.163. 

Should  be  sold,  m,  in. 
Subscriptions  to,  I,  104. 
Substitute  for,  must  be  adopted  by  Congress, 

lUf  9* 
Successor  o^  can  not  reissue  notes  of.  III, 

2S2,  383. 
With  lunited  powers,  recommended,  II,  529. 
Sank  of  imited  States  ▼■.  Halstead.— An 
important  Supreme  Court  case  on  appeal 
from  the  circuit  court  of  Kentucky  in  1825. 
P9Qpert]^  including  real  estate,  was  ofiEered 
for  sale  for  debt.  The  highest  bid  being  less 
than  three  fourths  of  its  appraised  value,  the 
property  was  not  sold.  Tne  Supreme  Court 
held  that  it  had  jurisdiction  in  a  case  to 
which  the  Banlc  ot  the  United  States  was  a 
party,  and  that  a  law  which  forbade  the  sale 
of  land  under  execution  for  less  than  three 
fourths  of  its  appraised  value  did  not  apply 
to  writs  of  execution  issued  by  Feoeral 
courts. 
Bank  of  United  States  ts.  Planters'  Bank  of 
Oeorsla.— A  suit  brought  by  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  for  payment  of  a  promissory 
note  which  had  been  indorsed  to  it  by  the 
Planters'  Bank  of  Georgia.  The  State  of 
Georgia  had  stock  in  this  bank.  The  action 
was  brought  against  the  Planters'  Bank  and 
also  against  the  State.  The  Supreme  Court 
in  1824  decided  that  if  a  State  became  a 
party  to  a  banking  or  a  commercial  enter- 
prise the  State  could  be  sued  in  the  course 
of  business,  on  the  principle  that  when  a 
government  becomes  a  partner  in  any  trading 
company  it  divests  itself,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  transactions  of  that  company,  of  its  sov- 
ereign character  and  takes  that  of  a  private 
citizen.  The  State,  said  the  court  through 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  is  not  a  party— that 
is,  an  entire  party— in  the  cause.  It  was  also 
held  that  the  circuit  court  had  jurisdiction  in 
such  matters. 
SankkeaO,  Obarlea : 
Correspondence  regarding  northeastern 

boundary.    (See  Northeastern  Boundary.) 
Correspondence  relative  to  mediation  offered 

by  Great  Britain  in  controversy  between 

United  States  and  France,  III,  217. 


Bankhead,  James,  correspondence  regarding 
Dorr's  Rebellion,  IV,  299, 302,  304,  305. 

Banking  System.  (See  Banks  and  Banking.) 

Bankruptcy.— The  Constitution  eives  Con- 
gress the  power  to  establish  uniform  bank- 
ruptcy laws  throughout  the  United  States. 
Bankruptcy  is  a  state  of  inability  to  pay  all 
debts.  It  is  also  the  process  by  which  an  in- 
dividual may  secure  a  discharge  of  his  in- 
debtedness hy  surrendering  his  property  and 
complying  with  the  law.  Apr.  4,  1800,  a 
bankruptcy  act  was  passed  by  Congress  and 

'  was  repealed  in  December,  1803.  In  Ma^^ 
1837  a  commercial  crisis  occurrea  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  causing  failures  to  the  amount  of 
$ioo,ooaooa  On  accqunt  of  the  heavy  losses 
incurred  during  the  financial  panic  which  en- 
sued, another  act  was  passed  Aug.  19,  18^1, 
and  repealed  in  1843.  Another  financial 
panic  occurred  in  1857,  and  most  of  the  banks 
suspended  specie  payments.  A  third  (the 
Lowell)  act  was  passed  Mar.  2, 1867,  and  re- 
pealed in  1878  (VII,  250).  The  present  law 
was  passed  m  1898.  During  the  years  of  our 
history  when  no  national  bankrupt  law  ex- 
isted sdl  matters  relating  to  insolvencies  have 
been  under  the  control  of  State  laws. 

Bankmptoy  (see  also  Insolvent  Debtors): 
Laws  of — 
Modifications  in,  regarding   involuntary 

bankruptcy  recommended,  VII,  2Sa 
Passage  of,  recommended,  IV,  54:  V,  441, 

521;  yiii,  143. 253:  IX.  43. 14  „, 

Memorial  m  favor  of,  presented,  IV,  54. 
Power  to  make,  vested  in  Congress,  II,  303; 
V.441. 
Uniform  system  of,  act  to  establish,  referred 
to,  II,  114. 

Banks,  N.  P.,  orders  issued  by,  at  New  Orleans 
transmitted,  VI,  269. 

Banks.— A  bank  is  an  institution  for  receiving 
and  lending  money.  The  banking  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States  may  be  classed  as 
national  and  State  banks,  pnvate  banks  or 
bankers,  savings  banks,  and  loan  and  trust 
companies.  In  178 1  the  Confess  of  the  Con- 
federation chartered  the  Bank  of  North 
America  with  a  capital  of  #400,000,  with  a 
view  to  providing  through  its  notes  a  circula- 
ting medium  for  the  countrv.  Doubt  as  to 
the  power  of  Congress  caused  the  bank  to  be 
rechartcred  by  Pennsylvania  in  1782,  By 
1791  two  more  banks  had  been  established, 
one  in  New  York,  the  other  in  Boston.  In 
that  year  Congress  established  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  The  charter  author- 
ized an  existence  of  20  years  and  a  capital  of 
$10,000,000^  one  fifth  to  be  supplied  oy  the 
United  States.  In  181 1  Congress  refused  to 
renew  the  charter.  During  the  trying  times 
ojf  the  War  of  1812  only  State  banks  existed, 
and  these  largely  increased  in  number.  In 
1816  the  second  United  States  Bank  was 
chartered  to  run  20  years,  with  a  capital  of 
f  35*000,000,  of  which  the  Federal  Government 
subscribed  one  fifth.  The  bank  was  to  have 
custody  of  the  public  funds,  and  S  of  its  2J 
directors  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  United 
States.  Congress  passed  an  act  renewing 
the  charter  m  1832,  but  President  Jackson 
vetoed  it  (II,  WO).  After  a  Presidential 
election  in  whicnhis  fight  with  the  bank  was 
made  an  issue  I^ident  Jackson  ordered  the 
public  funds  to  be  removed  from  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  and  placed  in  State  banks 
(III,  5).    In  1836  the  bank's  charter  expired. 
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In  1841  President  Tyler  vetoed  2  bills  to  re- 
vive it  (IV,  63, 68).  In  1846  the  Independent 
Treasury  svstem  was  established,  providing 
that  all  public  funds  of  the  United  States 
should  be  received  and  paid  out  without 
the  intervention  of  the  bank.  Between  1836 
and  1863  only  State  banks  existed.  Feb.  25 
1863,  the  national-bank  act  was  passed.  This 
act  provixiE  defective,  it  was  superseded  b^ 
the  act  of  June  3, 1864,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  present  system.  (See  also  the  several 
banks.) 


Banking  system- 
Discussed  by  President- 
Lincoln,  VI,  130^  149, 248. 
Madison,  I,  565. 
Polk.  IV,  407. 
VanBuren,III,324,J9C%^ 

Reforms  m,  recommended,lII,  i6l 
Discussed  by  President— 

Buchanim.  V.  437. 

Grant.  Vlt,  287. 

Van  Buren,  III,  324, 490^  54a 
Specie   payments  discussed.    (See  Specie 

Payments.) 
Speaal  commission   to  make   suggestions 

concerning,  recommended,  X,  43a 
BaakB,  National.— Dissatisfaction  and  losses 
in  connection  with  the  State  banking  system 
in  vogue  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  led  to  the  passage  of  laws  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  protection  of 
holden  of  the  circulating  medium.  The  first 
national-bank  act  of  the  new  and  compre- 
hensive series  was  suggested  to  Con^ss  by 
Secretary  Chase  in  1801  and  passed  in  1863. 
It  was  amended  by  a  law  passed  June  3, 1864. 
These  acts  form  the  basis  of  the  present  law. 
It  is  patterned  after  the  New  York  State 
banking  law,  which  in  1849  required  circula- 
ting notes  of  all  banks  of  that  State  to  be 
secured  by  a  deposit  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
one  half  in  issues  of  that  State.  ^The  circu- 
lating notes  were  redeemable  at  one  of  sev- 
eral agencies  within  the  State.  This  latter 
feature  of  the  New  York  law  was  adapted 
from  the  SufiFolk  system  in  vogue  in  New 
England.  Under  the  national  banking  law, 
as  amended  by  the  act  of  March  14,  IQOO. 
any  five  persons  with  a  combined  capital  of 
f2^fioo  may  open  a  bank  and  receive  circu- 
latmg  notes  to  the  amount  of  the  par  value 
of  their  capital  invested  in  United  States 
bonds,  but  not  to  exceed  the  par  value  of 
the  bonds.  In  cities  of  more  than  3,000 
and  less  than  6,000  inhabitants  the  capital 
required  is  f  50,000  while  a  capital  of  f  100,- 
000  is  required  in  cities  having  a  population 
of  over  6M0,  and  double  this  amount  where 
the  population  exceeds  50,00a  The  ratio  of 
circulating  medium  to  capital  remains  the 
same  in  all  places.  The  law  also  established 
the  National  Bank  Bureau  in  the  Treasury 
Department  and  created  the  office  of  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.  This  act  added 
some  $^y)MX}fiOO  to  the  currency  of  the 
country.  For  the  year  ending  Sept  i,  1905, 
there  were  5,505  such  banks  in  operation, 
their  combined  capital  amounted  to  $776^- 
I75,576l  their  total  net  earnings  to  $105,909- 
385  and  then-  combined  surplus  to  #407, 643,- 

BaiiKi,  National ! 
Ciicolation  of.    (See  National  Baaki.) 


Discussed  by  President- 
Arthur,  VIIL  rti  iy%  2dC 
Cleveland,  VlUT  341 ;   EK,  444,  SSi  554. 

647,  724. 
Grant,  VIL  245. 
Johnson,  VL  365,  572. 
Lmcoln,  VL  130, 149.  i8i  248. 

y,x,29, 133. 


McKinley, 
Roosevelt,  X,' 430. 
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Van  Buren,  ] 
Organization  of,  _ 

DC,  444, 533,  724. 
Reports  of  examiners  of,  referred  to,  VIII,  68. 
Should  engage  attention  of  Congress,  I,  566; 

11,462. 
Tax  on  capital  and  deposits  of,  repeal  of, 

recommended,  VIII,  49, 179. 
BaalCB,  Pot.— When  President  lackson  ordered 
the  public  funds  withdrawn  nom  the  United 
States  Bank  in  1833,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  Administration  to  find  some  other  place 
of  deposit  for  the  Federal  moneys.  C^tain 
State  banks  were  chosen,  and  the  allegation 
was  made  that  the  selection  was  determined 
not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  fitness  as  on 
that  of  party  fidelity,  a  principle  also  much 
in  vogue  in  the  granting  of  oank  charteis 
before  the  system  of  free  banking  came  into 
use.  The  banks  selected  by  Jackson  as 
public  depositories  were  in  aerision  called 
**  pet  banks." 
Banks,  Postal  BaTlngi.— Post-office  savings 
banks  were  established  in  England  in  1861 
to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  Uie  people  for 
a  secure  place  of  deposit  for  savings,  as  well 
as  to  provide  facilities  for  those  who  live  in 
places  remote  from  any  regular  savings  in- 
stitution. At  first  only  certain  post-offices 
were  designated,  but  the  system  was  later 
extended  to  include  all  the  money-order 
offices  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  depos- 
itor receives  a  pass  book  in  which  his  de- 
posit is  entered,  and  the  postmaster-genend 
IS  immediately  notified  by  the  officer  receiv- 
ing the  money,  and  the  deposit  is  acknowl- 
edged by  the  department  The  money  is 
invested  in  (jovemment  funds.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  responsible  for  all  money  re- 
ceived, so  that  depositors  are  secured  against 
the  dishonesty  ofofficials.  A  depositor  may 
apply  for  repayment  at  any  post-office  savings 
bank  in  the  Kingdom,  and  may  direct  pay- 
ment to  be  made  to  him  at  that  or  any  other 
post-office  savings  bank.  His  order  is  for- 
warded to  the  postmaster-general  in  London, 
and  in  due  time  he  receives  a  warrant  on 
the  designated  office,  which  he  presents,  to- 
gether with  his  pass  book,  and  receives  the 
money.  Deposits  can  be  made  of  sums 
ranging  from  I  shilling  to  £so  in  one  year, 
the  total  never  to  exceed  ;f  200^  including  in- 
terest, which  is  at  the  rate  of  2H  per  cent 
The  success  of  postal  savings  banks  in  Eng- 
land and  other  foreign  countries  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  economists  in  the 
United  States.  Several  Poetmasters-(jen- 
eral  have  advocated  their  establishment  in 
the  United  States,  and  from  time  to  time 
their  recommendations  have  been  favorably 
indorsed  by  the  Chief  Executives. 
BankB,  Postal    SaTinga,   recommended  by 

President — 
Arthur.  VIII,  • 
Grant,  VIL  19 
Hayes,  VlX< 
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,  BaTlngs.  —The  first  savings  bank  in 

the  United  States  was  the  Boston  Provident 
Savings  Institution,  incorporated  Dec.  13, 
1816.  The  Philadelphia  Savings  Fund  So- 
ciety began  business  the  same  year,  but  was 
not  incorporated  until  1819.  In  1818  banks 
for  savings  were  incorporated  in  Baltimore, 
Md^  and  Salem,  Mass^  and  in  1819  in  New 
York,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Newport  and 
Providence,  R.  I.  There  were  in  1905  some 
1,237  savings  banks  in  the  United  States  in 
which  7.696^229  persons  had  deposited  $3,261,- 
236^119,  these  fijgrures  are  the  hiehest  reached 
in  the  history  otthis  country  both  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  depositors  and  the  amount 
ot  deposits.  Statistics  of  the  savings  banks 
of  the  world,  obtained  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  show  that  the  United 
States,  with  about  95^  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  considered,  nas  more  than  2^  per 
cent  of  the  savings  banks  deposits..  1  hese 
institutions  are  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
practice  of  saving  money  among  people  of 
slender  means  and  for  the  secure  invest- 
ment of  savings,  the  profits  thereof  being 
paid  as  interest  to  the  depositors. 
B&nki,  State.— -A  State  bank  is  an  institution 
chartered  by  a  State  legislature  for  banking 
purposes.  It  performs  similar  functions  to 
national  banks.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in 
1836^  and  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  recharter 
it.  State  banks  sprang  up  in  large  numbers 
throughout  the  Union.  Each  State  passed  its 
own  law  for  their  government  or  control.  In 
many  States  these  laws  were  not  carefully  • 
drawn  and  the  holders  of  their  circulating 
notes  not  sufficiently  protected  against  loss 
from  suspensions  and  failures.  Between  18^6 
and  1863  there  were  no  United  States  banks 
or  national  banks,  and  only  State  banks  ex- 
isted. Being  allowed  to  issue  notes  to  circu- 
late as  currency,  they  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege,  and  m  many  instances  the 
privilege  was  much  abused.  By  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  March  3,  1865,  all  circulating 
notes  of  banks  other  than  national  banks 
were  taxed  10  per  cent  The  result  of  this 
law  was  to  speedily  cause  the  retirement  of 
all  such  notes.  There  are  in  all  some  7,794 
State  banks  at  present  in  operation. 
Baaka.  State: 
Deposits  in,  should  be  regulated  by  law,  III, 

112, 166. 
Discussed  by  President 

Buchanan,  V,  437. 

Cleveland,  IX,  554. 

Jackson,  III,  250. 

Tyler.  IV,  46. 

Van  Buren,  III.  W,  33i.  494,  540- 
Measures  should  be  adopted  to  correct  un- 
limited creation  of,  IV,  46. 
Number  of,  IX,  725. 
Practicability  of,  commented  on.  III,  17,  31, 

III,  165. 
Public  deposits  should  be  placed  in.  III,  17. 

Order  regarding,  HI,  3a 

Paper  to  Cabinet  concerning,  III,  5. 
President  Jackson  refuses  to  transmit  to 
Senate,  IH,  i&. 
Reference  to,  I,  566. 
Bannock  Indians: 
Agreement  with,  for  disposal  of  lands,  VIII, 

S,  192;  X,  475. 

Treaty  with,  Vt  700. 

War  with.  (See  hidian  Wars.) 


Baptist  Chnrch  in  Mississippi  Territory,  act 
for  relief  of,  vetoed,  I,  490. 

Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  acts  for  erection  of  public 
buildings  at,  vetoed,  VIII,  672;  IX,  130. 

Bart>ad08  Island,  postal  convention  with, 
.  VIII,  792. 

Barbary  States.— The  region  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  It  is  capable  of  high  cultivation. 
In  early  times  the  soil  was  made  to  ^rield 
richly.  Barbarv  was  known  in  ancient  times 
as  Mauritania,  Numidia,  Africa  Propria,  and 
Cvrenaica.  It  now  comprises  the  countries 
of  Barca,  Tripoli,  Fezzan,  Tunis,  Algeria, 
and  Morocco.  Besides  Europeans,  7  distinct 
races  inhabit  the  Barbary  States —  BerbersL 
Moors,  Bedouins,  Jews,  Turks,  Kuluglis,  ana 
Negroes.  The  population  is  about  1 1,000,000 
Mohammedans  and  a  Boating  population  of 
Jews  and  Christians  not  enumerated.  The 
language  of  commerce  is  Arabic,  except  in 
Tunis  and  Tripoli,  where  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage and  government  dominate. 

Barbary  States  (see  also  the  several  States): 
Consuls  of  United  States  in,  referred  to,  1, 177. 
Disbursements  in  intercourse  with,  1, 479. 
Friendly  disposition  of,  toward  United  States, 

I.  407»  475.  484;  n,  So,  108. 
Friendly  intercourse  with,  1, 427,518;  II,  8a 
Reference  to,  I,  333,  336,  337. 
Relations  with  which,  through  unreasonable 
demands  of  Tripoli,  led  to  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  United  States,  I,  326. 

Barberick,  Catherine,  act  granting  pension 
to,  vetoed,  VIII,  821. 

Barcelona,  Spain,  International  Exposition 
of  Labor  at,  discussed,  VIII,  592,  814. 

Baring  Brothers  ft  Co.,  funds  of  United  States 
on  deposit  with,VI,  63D. 

Barnburners.— A  title  at  one  time  given  to  a 
faction  of  the  Democratic  party  in  New 
York.  The  election  of  President  Polk  in  1844 
resulted  in  a  division  in  the  Democratic 
party  in  New  York.  The  faction  supporting 
Van  Buren  and  opposing  the  extension  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories  was  called  Barn- 
burners, while  the  faction  which  supported 
the  views  of  the  Administration  was  called 
Hunkers.  Most  of  the  Barnburners  joined 
the  Free  Soil  party  in  1848,  but  returned  to 
the  Democratic  party  in  18^2. 

Barnes,  Rachel,  acts  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  479,  701. 

Barnes,  William,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  833. 

Bamum,  Walter,  mentioned,  X,  633. 

Barnwell,  B.  W.,  commissioner  from  South 
Carolina,  mentioned,  V,  658. 

Barrataria,  Island  of,  pardon  ^nted  law- 
less inhabitants  of,  who  aided  in  defense  of 
New  Orleans,  I,  558. 

Barron,  SamueL  correspondence  regarding 
war  with  Tripoli  transmitted,  I,  391. 

Barmndia,  J.  Hartine,  seizure  and  killing 
of,  on  the  Aca^co  and  action  of  Amen* 
can  minister  discussed,  IX,  109. 
Conduct  of  Commander  Reiter  regarding, 

referred  to,  IX,  134. 
Papers  regarding,  transmitted,  IX,  i^. 

Barry,  John,  proposed  monument  to,X,S54- 

Barton,  Clara,  president  American  National 
Red  Cross,  work  accomplished  by,  in  Span- 
ish-American War  discussed,  X,  95.  (Se« 
also  X,  59, 83.) 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents 


BartoiL,ThoinM  P.,  charg^  d'affaires  to  France: 
Correspondence   regarding  claims   against 

France.    (See  France,  claims  against) 
Request  of,  tor  passports  compliea  with,  III, 

Bash,  D.  N.,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed,  VIII,  642. 

Bashaw,  Hamet,  correspondence  relating  to 
Hamet  Caramalli  transmitted,  I,  39Z 

Baas,  H.  y.,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 
VIII,  833. 

Bataan,  rroYlnoe  of,  Ph.  I.,  mentioned,  X,5i9. 

Batohelder,  J.  M.,  mentioned  as  a  member  of 
the  commission  tor  the  revision  of  the  Judi- 
cial Code  of  the  reform  tribunal  of  Egypt, 
VII,  612, 

Bates,  Brig.-Oen.  John  C,  transmitting  his 
report  in  connection  with  the  treaty  effected 
by  him  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  X,  182. 

Baton  Bongo  (La.),  Battle  of.— Early  in  May. 
1862,  after  the  fall  of  New  Orleans,  Admiral 
Farra^t  passed  up  the  river  and  raised  the 
Amenc]|n  flag  over  the  public  buildings  in 
Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of  Louisiana.  Gen. 
Thomas  Williams  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  place  with  a  small  garrison.  Aujgf.  5* 
1862,  he  was  attacked  by  Gen.  Breckenridge, 
who  was  to  have  been  assisted  by  the  iron- 
clad gun-boat  Arkansas,  The  Arkansas  ex> 
plodea  her  boilers  and  failed  to  reach  the 
scene  of  action.  The  Confederates  were 
repulsed.  The  Union  loss  was  200,  including 
Gen.  Williams,  who  was  killed. 

Battle  of  Jnly  8, 18M.  (See  Santiago  Har- 
bor, Cuba.) 

Battlomeat  Mesa  Forest  Beeerve: 
Boundaries  modified,  XI,  981. 
Size  reduced,  X,  764. 

Battnre  Oases.— Before  the  cession  of  Loui- 
siana to  the  United  States  a  man  named 
Gravier  had  purchased  a  plantation  on  the 
Mississippi  River  near  New  Orleans.  Part 
of  it  afterwards  became  the  village  of  St. 
Mary.  An  alluvial  deposit  or  river  l>each 
formed  in  front  of  the  village  and  was  used 
as  a  landing  place  for  the  citizens  of  St 
Mary.  Under  the  law  it  was  a  part  of  the 
Gravier  estate,  which  was  purchased  by  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  of  New  York,  who  began 
improving  it  for  his  own  use.    The  people 

(>rotested  on  the  ground  of  an  old  French 
aw  giving  alluvions  to  the  government 
President  Jefferson  dispossessed  Livin^ton 
of  the  Batture,  and  the  latter  immediately 
began  suit  against  Jefferson  and  the  United 
States  marshal.  The  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  entertain  the  suit  against  the  President, 
but  decided  to  restore  the  Batture  to  Liv- 
ingston. 

Banmer,  Jnllns,  expulsion  of,  from  German 
Empire  referred  to,  VII,  508. 

Bayarla. — A  kingdom  of  southern  Germany, 
the  second  in  area  and  population  of  the 
States  of  the  German  Empire.  It  consists 
of  two  unequal  and  disconnected  parts,  the 
larger  eastern  and  the  smaller  western.  The 
country  produces  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  other 
cereals  tobacco,  potatoes,  hops,  flax,  wine, 
etc.  The  most  important  manufactures  are 
textiles,  beer,  machinery,  iron-ware  and 
I>orcelain.  Its  government  is  a  constitu- 
tional hereditary  monarchy,  with  a  king,  an 
upper  house,  and  a  chamber  of  1 50  deputies. 
It  made  a  treaty  with  the  North  German 
Confederation  in  1870  and  entered  the  Ger- 
man Empire  in  1871.  Area,  29,286  sq.  miles; 
population  (1900),  6,176,957. 


Bavaria  (see  also  Munich): 
Convention  with,  IV,  365;  V,  ^. 
Fugitive   criminals,   convention    with,   foi 

surrender  of,  V,  227. 
Immigration  treaty  with,  VI,  636. 
Naturalization  treaty  with,  VI,  69a 

Bayard,  James  A.,  Jr.,  nomination  of,  as  di- 
rector of  Bank  of  United  States  declined, 
111,48. 

Bayard,  Thomas  F.: 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  report  relat- 
ing to  speeches  of,  transmitted,  IX,  603. 
Secretary  of  State,  VIII,  304. 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain  on  subject  of  fish- 
eries concluded  by.  VIII,  60^ 

Bayard  ts.  Singleton.— This  is  one  of  the 
earliest  instances  of  a  court  ps^ing  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Suit  was  brought  before  the  court  of 
appeals  of  North  Carolina  in  1787  for  the 
recovery  of  certain  property  that  had  been 
confiscated  and  sold  to  the  defendant  under 
an  act  of  the  legislature  passed  during  the 
Revolution  which  authorized  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  property  of  aliens.  Counsel  for 
defendant  moved  the  dismissal  of  the  case 
in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  legislature 
passed  in  1785,  which  "  required  the  courts, 
m  all  cases  where  the  defendant  makes  af- 
fidavit that  he  holds  the  disputed  prooerty 
under  a  sale  from  a  commissioner  of  for- 
feited estates,  to  dismiss  the  case  on  motion." 
Judge  Ashe  refused  to  dismiss  the  case,  de- 
clanng  the  act  of  the  legislature  "  unconsti- 
tutional and  void."  Judgment  was,  how- 
ever, found  for  the  defendant  on  the  ^und 
that  aliens  can  not  hold  land,  and  if  they 
purchase  it  the  land  is  forfeited  to  the  sov- 
ereign. 

Baylor,  J.  B.,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 
VIII,  ^. 

Baylor,  Thomas  O.,  member  of  Gun  Foun- 
dry Board,  VIII,  161. 

Bayonne  Decree.— Apr.  17,  1808,  Napoleon 
decreed  that  all  American  vessels  which 
should  enter  the  ports  of  France,  Italy,  and 
the  Hanse  Towns  should  be  seized, ''be- 
cause no  vessels  of  the  United  States  can 
now  navigate  the  seas  without  violating  the 
law  of  said  States."  In  his  attempts  to  sub- 
due England  Napoleon  sought  to  destroy 
her  commerce  with  all  neutral  powers,  in- 
cluding the  United  States. 

Beach,  Lansing  H.,  commissioner  in  mark- 
ing boundary  between  Texas  and  Mexico^ 

VIII,  317. 

BealCj  Bdward  F.,  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  in  California,  accounts  o^  referred 
to,  V,  42s,  485. 

Bear,  The.    (See  Emory,  W.  H.,  X,  125.) 

Bear  Flag  War.— An  insurrection  against 
the  Mexican  Government  in  June,  1846^  sup- 
posed to  have  been  instigated  by  lobn  C 
Fr6mont,  then  a  captain  of  United  States 
troops  in  California.  A  body  of  American 
settlers  seized  some  Mexican  horses  and 
then  captured  the  town  of  Sonoma.  They 
raised  a  flag  having  on  it  the  figure  of  a 
bear.  In  July,  the  Mexican  War  having;  be- 
gun, the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  raised  at 
Monterey,  and  the  Bear  Flag  War  became  a 
factor  in  the  American  conquest  of  Califor- 
nia. A  battalion  called  the  Bear  Flag  bat- 
talion was  active  in  expelling  the  Mexicans. 

Beatty,  Brlraries,  captain  of  mf antry,  nomi- 
nation o4  1, 63. 
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fieavibr^,  Arthur  M.,  correspondence  of,  on 
Panama  X,  ^76-578. 

Beaufort,  V.  0.,  blockade  of,  removed  by  proc- 
lamation, VI,  89. 

BeaumarelialB,  Caron  de,  claims  of,  against 

.   United  States,  1, 418,  583;  II,  22, 127. 

BeaT«r  Dam  (Canada),  Battle  of.— After 
the  retreat  of  the  American  army  from  the 
Niagara  River  they  rendezvoused  near  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Ontario.  Gen.  Dear- 
bom  sent  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  G.  Boerstler 
with  ^  men  to  capture  Beaver  Dam.  A 
British  lieutenant,  on  June  24, 1813,  with  40 
OT  50  men,  but  claiming  to  be  the  advance 
guard  of  i,^  troops  and  700  Indians,  de- 
manded of  him  to  surrender.  Boerstler  sur- 
rendered 542  men,  one  12-pounder  and  one 
6-pounder  cannon,  and  a  stand  of  colors. 

Beck,  W.  H.,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 
VIII,  439. 

Be<^kley,  B.  D.,  act  for  relief  o^  reasons  for 
applying  pocket  veto  to,  VIII,  485. 

Bedtnl,  Oaetauo.  complimentary  mission  of, 
to  United  States  referred  to.  V,  228. 

Bedloea  Island,  Statue  of  Liberty  Enlighten- 
ing the  World  to  be  placed  on.  (See  Lib- 
erfy  Enlightening  the  World.) 

Beeoher,  Henry  Hwd,  public  address  to  be 
delivered  by,  at  Fort  Sumter,  VII,  283. 

Beef  Products.  (See  Animals  and  Animal 
Products.) 

Beet  Sugar.    (Agricultural  Products.) 

Beeseley,  Louisa  C,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 
VIII,  44)6. 

Bebrlng  Sea.    (See  Bering  Sea.) 

Belantse-Btya  Indians.  (See  Minnetaree 
Indians.) 

^Iden,  8.  A.,  ft  Co.,  claim  of,  against  Mexico, 
V,  151. 
Distribution  of  award  in  case  of,  referred  to, 
VIII,  403. 

Belding,  H.  K.,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed,  VIII, 


Bel^u 


^lum. — One  of  the  smallest  of  European 
States.  It  consists  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  former  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  as 
created  by  the  Con^ss  of  Vienna,  and  is 
divided  into  9  provmces.  Agriculture  and 
manufactures  are  extensively  carried  on. 
Coal  and  iron  are  abundant  and  all  the  use- 
ful metals  are  wrought  Belgium  is  chiefly 
noted,  however,  for  ue  fine  f aibrics  manufac- 
tured from  linen,  cotton,  and  wool.  Brussels 
and  Toumay  have  laige  carpet  manufac- 
tories, and  the  lace  of  Bruges  and  Brussels 
sometimes  commands  a  price  of  ^200  per 
yard.  The  population  isol  a  mixed  German 
and  Celtic  onein.  The  Government  is  a 
limited  monarcny,  established  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830.  The  constitution  was  re-formed 
in  a  democratic  direction  in  1893.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  present  King,  Leopold  II,  the 
Congo  Free  State  will  become  a  part  of  Bel- 
gium. The  area  of  Belgium  is  11,373  sq. 
miles,  and  it  is  the  most  densely  popuTated 
State  in  Europe,  having  a  total  population 
( i^)  of  6,693,548  or  589  persons  to  the  square 
mile. 
Belgium  (see  also  Antwerp;  Brussels) : 
Chaig^  d'affaires  to,  recommended,  II,  567. 
Claims  of  United  States  against.  III,  237. 
Commercial  relations  with,  IV,  340. 
Consular  convention  with,  VI,  690,  695;  VII, 

43>587.6oc^ 
Consuls  of,  in  United  States,  exequaturs  to, 

revoked,  VI,  219. 


Convention  with,  for  regulating  right  of  in- 
heriting and  acquiring  property,  V,  161 ; 
Vm,  235,  254,  277. 

Convention  with,  on  slave  trade,  X.  138. 

Convention  with,  regarding  Scheldt  dues, 
VI,  194. 

Copyright  privilege  extended,  IX,  147. 
Referred  to,  IX,  19a 

Difference  of  France  and,  with  Venezuela, 
IX,  638. 

Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render of,  V,  188;  VII,  170, 262,293;  vni, 

108,  128. 

Importations  of  American  products  to,  re- 
strictions   upon,  discussed,  IX,  524;  X, 
100,138. 
Decrees  regarding,  referred  to,  IX,  668. 

King  of,  arbiter  in  cases  of  the  Georgiana 
and  Litzie  Thompson^  VI,  152. 

Loan  contracted  by  Unitea  States  with  Ant- 
werp, 1, 128. 

Monetary  convention  of  Latin  Union,  adhe- 


sion to,  declared  by,  VIII,  372. 

,      ,'577*685;  VII 
Trade-mark&  treaty  with,  regarding,  VIII, 


Naturalization  treaty  with,  Vl,  604. 

Postal  convention  with,  VI,  577, 685;  VII,  249. 


212, 235;  X,  200. 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed  by 
President- 
Arthur,  VIIL  108. 128. 
Buchanan,  V,  532. 
Fillmore/V,  161, 168. 
Grant,  VII,  170,  262, 293, 321,  342. 
Jackson,  II,  633. 
Johnson,  VI,  695. 
Lmcoln,  VI,  194,  258. 
Polk  JV,  4^629. 
Van  Buren,  Ulr  604^  622. 
Apixobation  of  Belgian  Chambers  not  re* 

ceived,IV,  79. 
Delay  in  exchange  of  ratifications.  III,  25; 

IV,  151. 
Disavowal  of,  by  Belgium  discussed.  Ill,  98. 
Termination  ot,  referred  to,  VII,  288. 
Bell,  Henry  H.,  thanks  of  Congress  to,  recom- 
mended, VI,  76. 
Bell,  P.  Hansboro,  mentioned,  V,  73. 
Belligerent  Bights.— Rights  granted  by  neu- 
tral governments  to  nations  at  war  with  each 
other,  as  distinguished  from  the  unrecogniza- 
ble rebellious  subjects  of  a  friendlypower. 
Belligerent  rights  were  accorded  the  Confed- 
erate States  by  Great  Britain  in  a  proclama- 
tion by  the  Queen  recog^nizing  the  existence 
of  war  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Confederate  States  and  the  right  of  each  to 
exercise  belligerent  powers  on  the  ocean,  but 
not  recognizing  the  national  independence  of 
the  latter.    It  also  enjoined  neutrality  upon 
British  subjects.    Sucn  recognition  of  rights 
was  also  made  by  France  and  other  leading 
commercial  powers  of  Europe  and  by  Brazil 
BelUgerent  Bights: 
Accordance  of,  to  Cuban  insurgents  deemed 
unwise  by  President- 
Cleveland,  IX,  636.  719. 
Grant,  VII,  31. 64.  338. 
McKinley.  X.  33. 
Accorded  Confederate    States    by  foreign 

powers  discussed^  VI,  58, 126,  367. 
Recognition  and  aid  of  foreign  powers  in- 
voked by  Confederate  States,  VI,  20, 45. 
Belmont  (Mo.),  Battle  of.— Nov.  i,  1861,  Gen. 
Grant,  who  had  been  in  command  of  posts  in 
eastern  Missouri  and  southern  Illinois  under 
Fremont,  had  a  force  of  20^000  men  at  Caira 
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Belmont.  (Ho.)>  Battle  ^i— Continued. 
AContederate  force  under  Gen.  Polk  held 
Columbus,  Ky.,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Miss- 
issippi River.  This  position  commanded  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  was  eventually 
made  very  strong,  being  defended  \iy  more 
than  120  heavy  guns.  On  the  Missouri  bank 
opposite  Columbus  the  Confederates  had  es- 
tablished a  camp  at  Belmont,  under  Gen. 
Pillow.  Grant  learned  that  reenforcements 
were  to  be  sent  by  way  of  this  camp  in  No- 
vember to  join  Price.  He  thereupon  left 
Cairo  and,  sendinc:  a  force  to  occupy  Padu- 
cah,  Ky,  conveyed  3,000  men  down  the  river 
in  transports,  accompanied  by  gunboats,  to 
attack  Belmont  The  battle  was lought  Nov. 
7, 1861.  Few  of  the  men  had  been  under  fire 
before.  Grant's  men  took  the  camp,  but  were 
compelled  to  abandon  it  and  return  to  their 
transports.  The  Federal  loss  was  485  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing;.  The  Conf eaerate  loss 
was  642,  including  pnsoners. 

Bemls  Heights  (N.f  .),  Battles  o£— Also  called 
battles  of  Saratoga  and  Stillwater.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1777  the  condition  of  Burgoyne's 
army  in  the  upper  Hudson  Yalley  began  to 
grow  serious.  Provisions  were  running  short 
and  the  likelihood  of  effecting  a  junction 
with  Howe  at  New  York  was  remote.  Gen. 
Gates  had  been  sent  by  Congress  to  succeed 
Schuyler  in  command.  The  American  army 
was  daily  increasing.  Sept  19  the  two  ar- 
mies met  at  Bemis  Heights,  between  Sara- 
toga Lake  and  the  Hudson  River.  An  en- 
gagement took  place  between  about  3,000 
British  and  2,500  Americans.  Of  the  British 
about  500  were  killed,  wounded,  or  captured; 
the  Americans  lost  319.  This  fl^ht,  sometimes 
called  the  battle  of  Freeman^s  Farm,  was 
not  decisive,  as  the  British  held  their  ground. 
The  Americans  showed,  however,  that  Bur- 
[oyne  could  not  break  through  their  lines. 
The  two  armies  remained  almost  within  can- 
non shot  of  each  other  for  some  three  weeks. 
Oct  7,  Burgoyne,  despairing  of  reenforce- 
ments, made  a  second  attack,  but  was  forced 
to  retire  to  the  heights  near  Saratoga.  The 
numerical  strength  of  the  Americans  was  now 
greater  than  that  of  the  British.  Burgoyne 
was  completely  surrounded  by  Gates's  army, 
which  refused  to  engage  him.  but  held  him 
until  famine  forced  his  capitulation  Oct  17. 
1777.  The  number  of  troops."  surrendered 
was  J,79i.  of  whom  2412  were  Riedesel's 
Hessians.  The  battle  of  Sarato^  is  often 
treated  by  historians  as  the  decisive  conflict 
of  the  Revolution.  Arnold,  who  subsequently 
turned  traitor,  was  the  hero  of  these  engage- 
ments. 

Ben  Franklin,  The.  (See  Butterfield,  Carlos, 
&Co.) 

Benefloence  Congress  at  Milan,  VIII,  39. 

Benge,  L.  H.,  treaty  with  Indians  negotiated 
by,VI,394. 

Benham,  A.  B.  K.,  action  of,  in  protecting 
American  interests  during  Brazilian  insur- 
rection, IX,  541. 

Benner,  Henry  H.,  pension  to  widow  of,  recom- 
mended by  Secretary  of  War,  VII,  499. 

Bennett,  Robert  K.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  544. 

Bennington  (Yt.),  Battle  of.— An  important 
conflict  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Aug.  1 1, 
1777,  Burgovne  sent  Lieut.  Col.  Baum  with 
about  800  British  and  some  Indians  from 
Fort  Edward  to  forage  for  cattle  and  supplies 
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in  Vermont  On  the  road  to  Bennington 
they  were  opposed  by  Col.  John  Stark,  Aug. 
16,  with  a  force  of  some  2/xx)  men,  mostly 
militia  from  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
The  engagement  began  about  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  At  the  outset  the  Indians  de- 
serted, and  the  remainder  of  Baum's  brigade 
was  soon  overcome.  Col.  Breyman  with  500 
men,  who  had  been  sent  to  reenforce  Baum, 
was  also  defeated.  The  British  loss  was 
about  200  killed*  and  the  number  of  prison- 
ers taken  by  the  Americans  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  550  to  900.  Four  pieces  of 
artillery,  1,000  stand  of  arms,  and  many 
swords  were  also  captured.  The  Amcn- 
can  loss  was  about  40  killed  and  as  many 
wounded. 

Bennington,  The,  refuge  on,  souc^ht  by  Salva- 
dorean insurgents  discussed,  Ix,  529. 

Benson,  Egbert : 
Appointed  on  committee — 
To  conduct  ceremonies  of  administration 

of  oath  to  President  Washington,  1, 47. 
To  meet  President  Washington,  1, 45. 
Commissioner  of  United  States  to  determine 
northeastern  boundary,  1, 199. 

BentonTllle  (N.  0.),  Battle  of.— After  the  en- 
gagement at  Averysboro  Sherman's  army 
continued  its  march  toward  Goldsboro. 
When  near  Bentonville,  Mar.  18,  186$,  Slo- 
cum's  advance  encountered  the  Confederates 
in  force.  Johnston  had  hastily  collected 
Stewart's  and  Cheatham's  corps,  Hardee's 
force,  and  Hampton's  cavalry^  aggregating 
something  like  24,000  men.  The  attack  of 
the  Confederates  was  directed  mainly  against 
the  corps  of  Jeff.  C.  Davis.  A  stroiu?  line  of 
battle  confronted  Johnston,  with  MiU  Creek 
and  a  single  bridge  in  his  rear.  Mar.  20  a 
general  attack  was  made  by  Sherman's 
skirmish  line.  During  the  night  Johnston 
retreated,  as  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  bring 
on  with  his  small  force  a  general  battle  with 
the  large  army  of  Sherman.  The  battle  was 
not  a  distinct  victory  for  either  side. 

Berard,  Mary,  deputy  postmaster,  nomination 
of,  and  reasons  therefor,  V,  204. 

Bercean,  The,  allowance  made  tor,  1, 34a 

Bergen,  Norway,  international  exhibition  to 
be  held  in,  VI,  269. 

Bering  flea,  American  vessels  seized  by  Rus- 
sian cniisers  in,  discussed,  X.  Hi* 

Bering  Bea  Fisheries.— In  1886  the  American 
Government  set  up  the  claim  that  Bering  Sea 
was  mare  clausum^  and  claimed  jurisdiction 
over  the  eastern  half  of  it  In  July,  1889,  the 
British  Columbian  9/tdltx  Black DiamondYrdS 
seized  for  trespassing.  Russia  pretended  to 
grant  such  rights  when  ceding  Alaska  in 
1867,  though  in  1822  the  United  States  had 
disputed  Russia's  claim  to  sovereignty  over 
the  sea  beyond  the  usual  3-mile  limit  of  ter- 
ritorid  jurisdiction.  In  consequence  of  this 
new  doctrine  many  Canadian  and  American 
vessels  were  seized  by  a  United  States  naval 
vessel  for  taking  seal  about  the  Pribyloff 
Islands  and  in  the  open  sea  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  had 
leased  a  monopoly  of  seal  killing  to  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  (afterwards  to 
the  North  American  Company,  in  1890). 
The  British  Government  claimed  damages 
for  the  Canadian  vessels  seized.  Secretary 
Blaine  and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  the  Brit- 
ish ambassador,  held  many  long  consulta- 
tions over  the  afEair^  but  could  arrive  at  no 
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B«ri]iff  Sea  TiaittTiw— Continued. 
conclusion.  After  a  tnodus  vivgndihud  been 
ac^reed  upon  in  1891  the  matter  was  finally  left 
to  a  boara  of  arbitration  to  consist  of  2  mem- 
bers api>ointed  bv  the  United  States,  2  by 
Great  Britain,  and  I  each  by  the  President  of 
France,  the  King  of  Italy,  and  the  King  of 
Norwav  and  Sweden.    The  members   ap- 

S»intea  were,  respectively.  Justice  John  M. 
arlan,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Senator 
John  T.  Morgan;  Lord  Hannen  and  Sir  John 
S.  D.  Thompson;  Baron  de  Courcel;  the  Mar- 

r'  I  Emilio  Visconti-Venosta,  and  Gregers 
Gram.  The  Tribunal  began  its  sessions 
at  Paris  March  23, 1893,  aii<^ August  IS  fol- 
lowing rendered  its  decision  denying  the 
right  of  American  jurisdiction  outside  the 
usual  >mUe  limit  In  order,  however,  to 
prevent  extermination  of  the  seals,  the  com- 
mission stipulated  that  seal  fishing  could  be 
engaged  in  by  licensed  vessels  ordy,  estab- 
lished, a  closed  season  for  seals  m  those 
waters  from  May  I  to  Augi^  I  and  forbade 
pelagic  sealing  within  60  miles  of  the  Priby- 
lofiE  mands.  sealing  with  fireanns  or  in  steam 
vessels.  Tnese  restrictions  were  made  bind- 
ing for  five  years  but  proved  wholly  ineffec- 
tive. Another  meeting  of  Englisn,  Ameri- 
can, and  Canadian  commissioners  was  held 
on  November  iS.  1807  which  unanimously 
upheld  the  attitude  of  the  United  States.  In 
addition  the  United  States  agreed  to  prohibit 
all  sealing  even  on  the  PribylofiE  Islands  for 
one  vear.  To  this  Canada  did  not  agree. 
Finally  another  mixed  commission  met  at 
Quebec  August  1898,  transferred  its  session 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  and  adjourned  in  February,  1899. 
It  has  never  reassembled  and  the  matter  has 
remained  in  statu  quo,  (See  also  Paris  Tri- 
bunal of  Arbitration.) 
Bering  Bea  PiaHerleB  (see  also  Fisheries): 
Claims  against  Russia,  X,  15a 
Measures  for  prevention  of  extermination  of 
seals  discussed,  VIII,  781;  IX,  723. 
Proclamations  regarding,  IX,  14,  98,  143, 
146,  262, 3^4, 494, 583.  ^i.  (See  IX,  41.) 
Modus  vivenai — 
To  embrace  Great  Britain  and  Japan  re- 
ferred tOp  IX.  635. 
"With  Russia  restncting  sealing  in,  IX,  529, 

635. 
Questions  with  Great  Britain  regarding, 

IX,  no,  i8i,630iX,di. 
Adjustment  of,  referred  to,  IX,  31Z 
Agreement  for  modus  vivendi  proclaimed, 
IX,  146. 
Discussed,  IX,  181. 
Arbitration  of — 
Agreed  upon,  IX,  181. 
Proposed  by  Great  Britain,  declined  by 

United  States,  IX,  iia 
Treaty  regarding,  IX,  236,  311,  631. 
Correroondencew  regarding,   transmitted. 

Discussed  ^President  Cleveland,  IX,  526. 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration- 
Acts  to  rive  e£Fect  to   award  of,  pro- 
claimed, IX,  494,  691. 
Award  of,  discussed  and  recommenda- 
tions regarding,  IX,  526,  630. 
Case  of  United  States  at,  prepared  by 

John  W.  Foster,  IX,  313. 
Convention  for  settlement  of  claims  un- 
der, 1X^66$. 


Discussed  by  President  Cleveland,  IX, 

Eniorcement  of  regulations  in  accord- 
ance with    decision  of,  referred  to, 
IX,  568. 
Failure  of  negotiations  of,  to  protect  fur 

seals  of  Alaska,  IX,  7<o. 
Reports  of  agents  of  United  States  to, 
transmitted,  IX,  477. 
Recommendation  that  President  be  eiven 
power  to  prohibit  taking  of  seals,  I}C  3I3« 
Report  on,  transmitted,  VIII,  811. 

Berlin  and  Kllan  Decrees  discussed  and  re- 
ferred to  by  President — 
Jefferson,  L  ^i,  ^7, 442, 444, 446, 453, 458. 
Madison,  1,  482.  4)59, 491,  518,  ^  5^- 
Proclamations    regarding,   by    President 
Jefferson,  1, 472, 481. 

Berlin  Decree.— An  edict  issued  from  Berlin 
Nov.  21. 1806^  by  Nai>oleon  I.  It  declared  a 
blockade  of  the  British  Islands  and  ordered 
all  Englishmen  in  countries  occupied  by 
French  troops  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war.  All  trade  in  English  merchandise  was 
forbidden,  and  no  letters  in  the  English  lan- 
guage were  to  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
French  post-ofEces.  No  vessel  directly  from 
England  or  the  English  colonies  was  to  be 
admitted  into  any  French  port  and  by  a 
later  interpretation  all  merchandise  derived 
from  England  or  her  colonies,  by  whomso- 
ever owned,  was  liable  to  seizure,  even  on 
board  neutral  vessels.  The  decree  reserved 
for  future  consideration  the  question  whether 
vessels  carrying  English  merchandise  might 
not  themselves  be  liable  to  seizure  and  con- 
fiscation. The  object  of  this  decree  was  to 
destroy  the  foreign  trade  of  England,  as  well 
as  to  retaliate  against  the  British  for  an  or- 
der in  council  issued  May  16, 1806,  declaring 
a  blockade  of  the  coasts  of  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  France,  from  Brest  to 
the  Elbe,  a  distance  of  about  800  miles.  No 
condemnations  took  place  under  the  Berlin 
Decree.  (See  Embaigo;  Milan  Decree; 
Orders  in  Council ) 

Berlin  Germany: 
International  Exhibition  of  Fish  and  Fish- 
eries at,  discussed,  VII,  608. 
Kongo  conference  at,  VIII,  268, 278. 

Bermuda,  slaves  seized  on  board  brigs  by 
authorities  of,  VlII,  28a 

Berne.  Bwltserland: 
International  Copyright  Convention  at,  dis- 
cussed, VIII,  334, 505. 
International  Postal  Congress  at,  discussed, 
VII,  296. 

Bernstein,  Bemhard,  claim  o^  against  Rus- 
sia for  illeg^  arrest  and  imprisonment; 
VII.  208. 

Berry,  Bobert  V.,  relief  expedition  under 
command  of,  VIII,  139. 

Bertholf,  BUswortli  P.,  thanks  of  Congress 
to,  recommended,  X,  127. 

Beat,  J.  Hilton,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 
VII,  172. 

Betanconrt,  Oaspar  A.,  arrest  and  detention 
of,  by  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba,  IX,  750. 

Betts,  Bamnel  S.,  decree  of,  regarding  Span- 
ish vessels  referred  to,  VI,  597. 

Beslers,  Oapt., remuneration  for  saving  Ameri- 
can vessel  requested  by.  III,  43a 

Bibb,  Wllllam  W.,  letter  to  Gen.  Jackson 
transmitted,  II,  52. 

Blddle,  Cliarlea,  mentioned,  V,  4(X 
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Blddle,  James,  treaty  with  Turkey  concluded 

by,  II,  530- 
Biennial  Register,  distribution  of : 

Act  providing   for,   reasons   for   applying 
pocket  veto  to,  VIII,  487. 

Referred  to,  III,  566. 
Big  Belt  Forest  Besenre  proclaimed,   XI, 

IIOI. 

Big  Bethel  (Ya.),  Battle  of.— One  of  the  pre- 
liminary skirmishes  of  the  Civil  War.  In 
June,  1861,  Ma).  Gen.  £.  F.  BuUer,  oi  Massa- 
chusetts, was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Federal  forces  m  eastern  Virginia.  He  es- 
tablished headquarters  at  Fortress  Monroe 
and  was  soon  m  command  oi  10,000  men. 
June  9  Butler  sent  Brig.  Gen.  E.  W.  Peirce 
with  a  detachment  of  3.500  men  (composed 
of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont 
infantry  and  a  battery  of  artillery)  to  dis- 
lodge the  Confederates  at  Big  and  Little 
Betnel  under  Gen.  ).  B.  Magruder's  com- 
mand. Maeruder's  force  (1,400)  had  made 
frequent  raids  upon  the  Federal  lines.  The 
attack,  which  was  intended  as  a  surprise, 
was  made  by  the  Union  forces  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  10  and  was  repulsed.  The  Union 
loss  was  76.  Among  the  killed  was  Maj. 
Theodore  Winthrop.  The  Confederate  loss 
was  I  killed  and  4  wounded.  Big  Bethel 
was  the  Brst  real  battle  of  the  war. 

Big  Black  (Miss.).  Battle  of. -May  17, 1863, 
the  day  after  the  battle  of  Champion  Hills, 
Grant's  army  pushed  on  toward  Vicksburg. 
McClernand^s  corps,  in  advance,  soon  came 
upon  Pemberton*s  army,  strongly  intrenched 
on  both  sides  of  the  Big  Black  River.  The 
Confederate  batteries  posted  on  the  high 
bluffs  were  carried  after  a  sharp  engagement, 
the  Federal  assault  being  led  by  Lawler's 
brigade.  The  Confederates  retreated.  Sev- 
enteen pieces  of  artillery  and  about  1,200 
Prisoners  were  here  taken.  A  portion  of 
emberton's  outposts  crossed  the  .river  on 
temporary  bridges,  which  they  destroyed  be- 
hind them,  and  joined  the  main  body  of 
the  army  in  the  retreat  into  the  fortifications 
at  Vicksburg.  The  Federal  loss  was  270. 

Big  Horn  Forest  Reserve  proclaimed,  X,  478. 

'  Reduced,  X,  8^0. 

Big  Wlohltaw  Blyer,  exploration  of,  referred 
to.  V.  364. 

Bigamy.  (See  Mormon  Church;  Polygamy.) 

Bill  of  Bights.— The  earliest  colonial  or  SUte 
declaration  of  American  rights  after  the 
"Body  of  Laws*' of  Massachusetts,  in  1640, 
was  that  which  accompanied  the  Virginia 
constitution  of  1776.  It  was  based  upon  the 
English  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689.  The  latter 
was  an  instrument  signed  by  William  and 
Mary  when  accepting  the  crown  of  England 
from  the  Convention  Parliament  It  asserted 
the  right  of  subjects  to  petition,  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  freedom  of  debate,  the  right  of 
electors  to  choose  representatives  freely,  and 
other  privileges.  This  Bill  of  Rip^hts,  which 
contained  the  fundamental  principles  of  po- 
litical liberty,  was  not  extended  to  the  colo- 
nies. Other  State  constitutions  in  defining 
the  rights  of  the  citizen  as  against  the  scope 
of  the  state  largely  followed  the  phrase- 
ology of  this  famous  instrument  The  Na- 
tional Constitution  was  harshly  criticised  on 
account  of  the  omission  of  some  such  guar- 
anty of  personal  rights,  and  might  have 
failed  of  ratification  had  not  the  Federalists 
promised  to  Incorporate  such  a  set  of  state- 


ments.    The  first  ten  amendments  stand  as 

the  partial  fulfillment  of  their  promises.  (See 

also  Amendments.) 
Bills  and  Acts: 

Acts  to  be  published  in  certain  newspapers, 
VII,  162. 

Approved  but  not  signed,  whether  in  force, 
discussed,  II,  287. 

Consideration  by  President,  time  allowed  for, 
discussed,  V,  462,  529. 

Constitutional  amendment  regarding  ap- 
proval of  separate  items  of  bill  and  veto  of 
others  recommended,  VII,  242;  VIII,  138, 

187.  253. 
Duly  certified  and  approved  which  bad  not 

passed,  discussed.  III,  131. 
Ettect  on^of  adjournment  01  Congress  before 
expiration  of  10  days  after  presentation  to 
President  discussed,  VI,  599. 
List  of  acts  transmitted.  VU,  9. 

Bimetallic  Conference.  (See  International 
Monetary  Conference.) 

Bimetallism.  —  The  use  of  two  metals  as 
money  at  relative  values  set  by  legislative  en- 
actment; the  doctrine  that  two  metals  can 
and  ought,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
country,  to  be  adopted  as  standards  of  value 
and  bear  to  each  other  a  fixed  ratio  estab- 
lished by  the  (k>vemment  As  used  in  this 
country,  the  term  usually  refers  to  the  use  of 
gold  and  silver  at  a  fixed  relative  value  es- 
tablished by  law.  Monometallism  is  the  doc- 
trine that  only  one  metal  ought  to  be  so 
used. 

Blngliam,  D.  J.,  act  granting  pension  to,  re- 
turned, VIII,  404. 

Bingham,  John  A.,  special  judge-advocate  in. 
trial  of  persons  implicated  in  assassination, 
of  President  Lincoln,  VI.  3^6. 

Bingham,  T.  A.,  mentioned,  X,  q22L 

Biographical  Sketches  of  President — 
Adams,  John,  I,  227.' 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  II,  291. 
Arthur,  Vlfi,  31. 
Buchanan,  V,  439. 
Cleveland,  VII  I,  297. 
l*  ill  more »  V,  6J5. 
Garfield.  Vill.  3. 
Grant,  VII,  3. 
liarrison,  Ber>).,  IX,  3. 
Harmon,  W.  H^IV;^, 
Hayes,  Vn.  439. 
Jack&on,  II.  4J5. 
jeeferson,  I.  ^I^. 
Johnson,  VI,  301. 
Lincoln^  VI,  3> 
McKmIe)'.  X^- 
Madison,  1,  465. 
Motiroe,  \\  ^ 
Pierce,  V,  195. 
Pdlt,  IV,  W. 
Roosevelt,  A,  415. 
Taylor.  V,  3. 
TyUlV,35- 
Van  EuT^n,  III,  311. 
Waj;hin(;^ton,  [,  41. 

Bishop.  Hathai^,  member  of  Indian  commis- 
srnn,  vn,  1% 

BiEhop,  wmiam,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 
VIII,  443. 

Bismarck.  Prince  yon,  instructions  of,  to  Ger- 
man minister  respecting  Samoa  transmitted, 
VIII,  806. 

Blssel,  BnsseU,  mentioned,  I,  417. 

Blssell,  Daniel,  colonel  in  Aimy,  nominatioD 
of,  discussed,  II,  344. 
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Blttor  Boot  Forest  BoMrro,  boundaries  mod- 
ified, XI,  935. 

Black,  Fruilc  8.,  mentioned,  X,  415. 

Black,  Jercmlali  8. : 
Counsel  for  President  Johnson  in  impeach- 

ment  proceedings.  VI,  726.  * 
Secretary  of  State,  V,  672. 

Black,  Major  William  V.,  mentioned,  X,  604. 

Black  CookadeB.— A  badge  first  worn  by  the 
American  soldiere  during  the  Revolution  and 
later,  during  the  hostility  toward  France 
(about  1797)  occasioned  b^  the  X.  Y.  Z.  dis- 
patches, adopted  by  the  Federalists  as  a  pa- 
triotic emblem  and  as  a  rejoinder  to  the 
tricolored  cockade  worn  by  the  Republicans 
as  a  mark  of  a£Fection  towsuxl  France.  Its 
significance  in  some  degree  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  a  part  of  the  Continental 
uniform. 

Black  FHday.^There  have  been  several 
Black  Fridavs.  The  term  is  often  used  to 
designate  a  dark  financial  day.  In  England 
it  has  special  reference  to  Friday,  Dec.  6, 
1745,  ^c  ^y  on  which  news  came  to  Lon- 
don that  the  young  Pretender,  Charles  Ed- 
ward, had  reached  Derby;  and  also  to  Fri- 
day, May  1 1, 1S66,  which  was  the  height  of  the 
commercial  panic  in  London  through  the 
failure  of  Overend,  Gumev  &  Co.  Sept  24, 
1869,  is  sometimes  referrea  to  as  Black  Fri- 
day in  the  United  States.  On  this  day  a 
syndicate  of  New  York  bankers  advanced  the 
price  of  gold  to  162  ^,  causing  a  panic.  It 
sold  at  143H  the  previous  evening.  An- 
other such  day  was  Friday,  Sept.  19,  1873, 
when  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  leading  American 
bankers,  failed.  A  great  crash  ensued  in 
Wall  Street,  the  center  of  financial  opera- 
tions in  America,  and  the  historic  panic  of 
187^  bega^.  Credit  generally  was  impaired 
and  many  financial  institutions  were  forced 
into  bankruptev. 

Blaok  Hawk  War.— By  a  treaty  signed  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  July  15,  183CL  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Indians  ceded  all  their  lands 
in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  to  the  United 
States.  Black  Hawk,  a  noted  chief  of  the 
tribe,  refused  to  abide  by  the  treaty  and 
made  war  upon  the  whites.  He  resisted 
the  survey  ot  the  land  at  Rock  Island,  lU., 
although  most  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were 
west  of  the  Mississippi  In  1831  he  attacked 
some  Illinois  villages,  but  was  driven  off  by 
the  militia  under  Gen.  Gaines  in  June  of 
that  year.  The  next  spring  he  returned  with 
a  strong  force  and  began  to  massacre  the 
whites.  Gen.  Scott  was  sent  against  him 
with  a  force  of  United  States  troops.  Black 
Hawk  was  defeated  at  the  Wisconsin  River 
July  21, 18^  by  a  detachment  of  troops  un- 
der Gen.  Dodge,  and  again  at  Bad  Axe 
River,  Aug.  2  of  the  same  year,  by  Gen. 
Atkinson.  After  these  successive  defeats 
Black  Hawk  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

Black  Hawk  War  discussed,  IL  603;  III,  32. 

Black  Hills: 
Emigration  to,  referred  to,  VII,  322.  352, 401. 
Gold  discovered   in,  referred  to,  V  U,  352, 

Bla^  MoBa  Foregt  Beserve  proclaimed,  X, 
518.  V  ^^ 

Black  Bock,  N.  T.,  works  at,  referred  to,  III, 
346. 

Black  Bock  ^N.  T.),  Battles  of.~Lieut  Col. 
Bishop,  with  about  400  men  from  the  Brit- 
ish camp  at  Lundys  Lane,  crossed  the  Ni- 


acfara  River  July  ii,  1813,  and  attacked  the 
blockhouse  at  Black  Rock,  where  the  Amer- 
icans had  a  considerable  quantity  of  naval 
stores  and  ammunition.  The  blockhouse 
was  in  chai^ge  of  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter,  with 
less  than  a  dozen  artillerists.  About  300 
militia  and  a  small  band  of  Indians  were 
scattered  about  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
militia  fled  at  Bishop's  approach  and  Porter 
narrowly  escaped  capture.  On  his  way  to 
Buffalo,  meeting  reenforcements  of  100  reg- 
ulars, he  returned  and  attacked  the  invaders. 
After  a  short  struggle  the  British  were 
driven  with  loss  to  their  boats.  Lieut  Col. 
Bishop  was  mortally  wounded.  In  August, 
1814,  Black  Rock  was  again  attacked  by 
the  British  and  successfully  defended  by 
the  Americans.  After  the  battle  of  Lundys 
Lane  the  American  army  retired  to  Fort 
Erie  and  vicinity.  Gen.  Drummond,  hav- 
ing received  reenforcements,  went  in  pur- 
suit As  a  preliminary  step  toward  attack- 
ing Fort  Erie,  the  British  general  resolved 
to  take  possession  of  Black  Rock.  About 
1.200  men  under  Lieut  CoL  Tucker  crossed 
the  river  on  Aug.  3, 1814,  and  were  met  and 
driven  back  by  300  Americans  under  Lieu- 
tenants Ryan,  Smith,  and  Armstrong.  The 
British  lost  a  considerable  number;  the 
American  loss  was  slight 
Black  Bea: 


Navigation  of,  unlocked,  II,  445. 
Vessels  of  United  States  exclu< 

cussed,  II,  502, 
Free 


laed 


from,  dis- 


■"ree  passage   for,  secured  by  treaty  with 
Turkey,  n,  504,  594. 

Black  Warrior,  The.— An  American  mer- 
chant vessel  which  was  seized  at  Havana 
by  Cuban  customs  officials  Feb.  28,  1854,  and 
with  its  cargo  was  declared  confiscated. 
(V,  234^  2^5.)  The  proceeding  aroused  a 
bitter  feeling  against  Spain,  and  a  special 
messenger  was  dispatched  instructing  the 
American  minister  at  Madrid  to  demand,  as 
immediate  redress,  indemnification  to  the 
owners  in  the  sum  of  ^300,000.  The  reluc- 
tance of  Spain  to  accede  led  to  the  Ostend 
manifesto.  Spain  afterwards  made  com- 
pensation for  the  seizure  (V,  336),  but  the 
incident  was  used  as  a  pretext  for  later  fil- 
ibustering expeditions  into  Cuba. 

Black  Warrior,  The,  seizure  of,  by  Spanish 
authorities  discussed,  V,  234. 245. 
Disavowal  of,  by  Spain,  ana  payment  of, 

indemnity.  V,  336. 
Reparation  tor,  refused,  V,  246. 

Blackfeet  Indian  Beseryation,  referred  to» 
X,  614. 

Blackfeet  Indians.— A  savage  and  warlike 
tribe  of  the  Siksika  Confederation  of  the 
Algonquian  stock  of  Indians,  now  confined 
to  their  reservation  in  the  State  of  Montana. 
When  not  fighting  among  themselves  they 
are  generally  at  war  with  their  neighbors. 
They  formerly  belonged  to  the  Kena  tribe, 
but  separated  from  them  and  wandered  up 
the  Missouri  River.  The  Sihasapa,  an  in- 
dependent tribe  under  the  leadership  of 
John  Grass,  was  also  known  as  the  Black* 
foot  or  Blackfeet  Indians. 

Blackfeet  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  362;  VI,  700. 

Blackford,  William,  treaty  with  New  Gra- 
nada concluded  by,  IV,  315, 

Blackstook'B  (8.  C),  Battle  of.— In  Novem- 
ber, 1780,  Gen.  Sumter  started  for  Fort 
Ninety-Six  to  attempt  its  capture.    He  was 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


Blaokitook'8  (8.  0.).  Battle  ot-CmHrnutL 
pursued  by  CoL  Tarleton.    A  skirmish  took 

§Iace  Nov.  20  at  Blackstock's  plantation,  on 
le  Tyger  River,  Union  District,  S.  C. 
Tarleton  fled,  leaving  nearly  200  dead  and 
wounded  upon  the  field.  The  American 
loss  was  only  3  killed  and  5  wounded. 

BladenBbarg  (Md.),  Battle  of— As  early  as 
January,  1814,  intelligence  was  received  at 
Washington  that  4,000  British  troops  had 
landed  at  Bermuda,  destined  for  the  United 
States.  The  British  Admiral  Cockbum  ar- 
rived at  Lynnhaven  Bay,  Va.  Jn  March  with  I 
ship,  2  frigates  and  i  bng.  Earlv  in  August 
he  was  joined  by  Vice-Admiral  Cochrane, 
who  took  command,  and  was  later  joined  in 
the  Chesapeake  by  4JOOO  veterans  of  Wel- 
lington's army,  under  Gen.  Ross.  The  civil 
government  at  Washington  was  apathetic 
m  the  face  of  impending  danger.  Washing- 
ton, with  its  puDiic  buildings  and  records, 
was  entirely  unprotected.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Gen.  Winder  the  President  called  a  Cab- 
inet council  in  July  and  proposed  raising  an 
army  for  the  defense  of  the  Federal  capitaL 
This  comprehended  a  requisition  on  the 
States  for  militia  aggregatmg  93,000  men. 
The  naval  defenses  were  intrustea  to  Com- 
modore Barney,  with  a  small  flotilla  of 
£unboats  carrying  400  men.  By  Aug.  i  Gen. 
Winder,  who  was  assigned  to  the  defense  of 
the  capital,  had  1,000  regulars  and  almost 
4000  militia  under  his  command  for  the  de- 
fense of  Washington  and  Baltimore.  The 
remainder  of  the  armv  was  on  paper.  The 
British  moved  up  tne  Patuxent  by  land 
and  water  to  Upper  Marlboro.  Barney  de- 
stroyed his  flotilla  at  Pig  Point  and  crossed 
toward  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Potomac, 
forming  a  junction  with  Winder's  advance, 
which  had  proceeded  to  Bladensburg,  about 
5  miles  from  Washington,  on  the  post  road 
to  Baltimore.  Here  at  noon  Aug.  24, 1814, 
the  two  armies  faced  each  other,  the  British, 
under  Gen.  Ross,  nearly  j,ooo  strong,  4,000 
of  them  seasoned  bv  service  in  continental 
Europe,  while  the  defenders  of  the  capital 
consisted  mainly  of  undisciplined,  untried 
militia,  many  of  them  only  3  aays  from  their 
homes.  The  battle  lasted  from  about  half- 
past  12  till  4  o'clock  and  resulted  in  the 
utter  rout  of  the  Americans.  The  British 
lost  upward  of  500  men  in  the  engagement 
The  Americans  had  only  26  killed  and  51 
wounded.  After  this  battle  the  invaders 
marched  to  the  capital,  seized  it,  and  burned 
the  public  buildings. 

Blaine,  James  O.: 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 

memory  of,  IX,  385. 
Secretary  of  State,  VIII,  13;  IX,  15. 
Correspondence  regardingthe  Baltimore 

affair.    (See  Ba/ttmore,The,) 
Member  of  conference  to  discuss  commer- 
cial relations  with  Canada,  IX,  240,  243, 

313- 
Blaine,  Walker,  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of 

State,  mentioned,  VIII,  107. 
Blair.  Frank  P.,  Jr.: 
Commission  of,  as  major-general  discussed, 

VI,  203. 
Correspondence   regarding   assignment  of 

command  to,  VI,  206. 
Letter  and  advice  of  President  Lincoln  as 
to  accepting  seat  in  Congress  or  remain- 
ing in  command,  VI,  205. 


Resignation  of,  as  major-general  acceptod^ 

VI,  206, 
Withdrawal  of,  VI.  208. 

Blair,  Frank  P.,  sr.,  negotiations  for  and  cor- 
respondence regarding  restoration  of  peace, 
VI,  26a 

Blair,  Henry  W.,  refusal  of  China  to  receive, 
as  minister,  IX,  186^  238,  244. 

Blair,  Montgomery,  correspondence  regard- 
ing resignation  ot  Frank  P.  Blair,  jr.,  as 
major-geneitd,  VI,  206. 

Blakely,  Jolinston,  British  ship  captured  by 
vessel  in  command  of,  I,  549. 

Blanoo,  Bamon,  Captain-Ceneral  of  Cuba, 
directed  bv  Spain  to  suspend  hostilities,  re- 
ferred to,  X,  07. 

Bland,  Theodoriok: 
Appointed  on  committee  to  meet  President 
Washington  on  his  embarkation  from  New 
Jersey  upon  the  occasion  of  his  first  in- 
auguration, 1, 45. 

Bland-AlliBon  Act: 
Discussed  by  President- 
Arthur,  VIII,  46, 133,  243. 
Cleveland,  VIII,  xi2,  512, 788. 
Harrison.  Benj.,  IX,  4a 
Hayes,  VII,  559,  616. 
Vetoed  by  President  Hayes,  VII,  486. 

Bland  Dollar. — A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
the  silver  dollar  of  the  United  States  the 
coinage  of  which  began  in  1878.  During 
that  year  Congress  passed  the  act  providing 
for  such  coinage.  A  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Richard  P. 
Bland,  of  Missouri,  July  25,  1876^  providing 
for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver, 
which  had  been  suspended  since  1873.  Mr. 
Bland's  bill  passed  the  House  providing  for 
free  coinage,  but  was  modified  in  the  Senate 
by  the  Allison  amendment  As  the  bill  be- 
came a  law  it  provided  that  instead  of  free 
coinage  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should 
purchase  each  month  not  less  than  |£ooo,  000 
nOr  more  than  ^000,000  worth  ot  silver 
bullion  to  be  coined  into  silver  dollars  of 
412  H  grains  each.  President  Hayes  returned 
the  bin  with  his  veto  Feb.  28. 1878  (VII,  486), 
but  on  the  same  day  both  House  and  Senate 
passed  the  bill  over  his  veto.  The  effects  of 
the  law  were  discussed  by  the  Chief  Execu- 
tives from  time  to  time.  (See  Bland-Allison 
Act)  This  act  was  repealed  in  1890  by  the 
act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Sherman  act 
(q.  v.). 

Blaiclifbrd,  Richard  V.,  mentioned,  VI,  78. 

Blaier,  Dolly,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII.  676.      ''"*'' 

Blockade. — A  weU-defined  principle  of  inter- 
national law  which  secures  to  any  nation  the 
right  in  time  of  war  to  render  intercourse 
with  the  enemy's  ports  unlawful,  hazardous, 
or  impossible  on  the  part  of  neutrals.  It  was 
introduced  by  the  Dutch  about  1584.  The 
principle  recognized  by  European  powers  is 
that  a  blockade  to  be  binding  must  be  effec- 
tive. It  is  carried  into  effect  by  a  force  of 
war  ships,  which  patrol  the  sea  outside  the 
enemy's  harbor  and  arrest  any  vessels  of  any 
power  attempting  to  enter.  Should  any  ar- 
rested vessel  contain  goods  or  persons  con- 
traband of  war,  it  is  condemned  by  a  prize 
court  and  sold,  the  proceeds  being  divided 
among  the  blockading  sc^uadron.  This  right 
is  incontrovertible,  having  its  origin  in  tne 
soundest  principles  of  maritime  jurispru- 
dence»  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the 
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Blodkad*— CoMf&wed: 
best  nations  of  enlightened  times.  The  Elbe 
was  blockaded  by  Great  Britain  in  1803;  the 
Baltic  by  Denmark  in  184^49  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  the  Allies  in  1854.  ^^ 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  America  the 
Confederate  TO vemment  required  every  Eng- 
lish vessel  that  entered  its  ports  to  bring 
arms  and  ammunition  as  part  of  its  cargo. 
Plymouth,  Newbem,  Wilmington,  and  other 
North  Carolina  ports  were  mucn  used  by 
these  vessels,  as  also  the  port  of  Charleston, 
S.  C  United  States  cruisers  blockaded  these 
ports,  and  under  the  established  rules  of  in- 
ternational law  seized,  searched,  and  confis- 
cated foreign  vessels  attempting  to  run  the 
blockade,  as  well  as  enemy's  ships  in  transit 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  in  1898  the  United  States  main- 
tained a  strict  blockade  of  Cuban  ports  for 
several  weeks  imder  the  direction  of  Acting 
Rear-Admiral  Sampson,  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  battle  oijulv  3,  when  the 
American  sauadron  under  the  immediate 
command  01  Commodore  .Schley  entirely 
destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral 
Cervera.    In  the  Russo-Japanese  War    (see 


Japan),  the  Japanese  maintained  a  strict 
blockade  of  Port  Arthur  from  February  10. 
1904,  when  the  first  attack  was  made,  until 


the  fall  of  the  city,  January  2, 1905. 
Blockades : 
Correspondence     regarding,     referred    to, 

VI.  58. 
During  War  of  1812  discussed,  I,  501. 
EstabFished  b>;— 

Portugal,  claims  of  United  States  growing 


out  of,  II,  53&  550;  III.  24. 
Spain,  claims  of  United  Sf 


of.  U,  549. 
o  be  I 


itates  growing  out 


In  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective,  V, 

412. 
Maximilian's  decrees  declaring,  proclaimed 

void.  VI,  433. 
Of  Cuban  ports  proclaimed,  X,  247,  256. 
Discussed,  X,7i,  87. 
Removal  of.  referred  to,  X,  96. 
Of  Mexican  ports,  and  effect  of,  on  United 

States,  m,  488.  51& 
Of  Southern  ports  proclaimed,  VI,  14, 15,280. 
Claims  of  foreign  powers  arising  out  of, 

discussed,  VI;  127. 
Nonresident  foreigners  engaged  in  violat- 
ing, order  regarding,  VI,  2te. 
Referred  to,  VI,  24, 184. 
Removed,  yl,  325. 

From  certain  ports,  or  relaxed  in  the  South 
in  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce, 
both  home  and  foreign,  VI,  89,  171,  216^ 
230,281,  J09. 
Of  Spanish  Main  referred  to,  IL  207. 
Of  Tripoli,  questions  between  United  States 
and  Tunis  growing  out  of,  1. 400, 401. 
Bloody  81ilrt.^A  term  used  to  describe  the  ut- 
terances of  impassioned  speakers  and  writers 
who  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  en- 
deavored to  revive  its  memories  and  to  agi- 
tate the  minds  of  their  hearers  for  political 
effect  Reviving  war  animosities  was  said  to 
be  waving  the  bloody  shirt 
Blount.  James  H..  special  commissioner  to 
Hawaiian  Islands,  report  of,  discussed,  IX, 
441, 460. 
Blow,  Henry  T.,  dispatch  from,  relative  to 
commercial  interests  with  South  America 
transmitted,  VII,  60. 


Blue  Book.  (See  Biennial  Register.) 

Bine  Laws. — A  name  applied  to  the  early  laws 
of  some  of  the  American  Colonies.  The  gen- 
eral court  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  ApriL 
i64±  ordered  that  the  "judicial  laws  of  Goa 
as  tney  were  delivered  to  Moses  "  should  be 
binding  on  all  offenders  and  a  rule  to  all 
the  courts  of  tlie  jurisdiction  "till  thev  be 
branched  out  into  particulars  hereafter.*' 
New  Haven's  criminal  code  was  developed 
along  these  lines.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
some  of  the  rigid  rules  of  conduct  often 
quoted  as  Blue  Laws  were  ever  enforced. 
Some  of  them  are  as  follows:  "  No  one  shall 
run  on  the  Sabbath  day,  or  walk  in  his  gar- 
den or  elsewhere,  except  reverently  to  and 
from  meeting."  "  No  woman  shall  kiss  her 
child  on  the  Sabbath  or  fasting  day."  "No 
one  shall  read  common  prayer,  keep  Christ- 
mas or  saints'  days,  make  minced  pies,  dance, 
play  cards,  or  olay  on  any  instrument  of  mu- 
sic except  the  arum,  trumpet,  and  jewsharp." 
As  early  as  1649  a  law  of  Massachusetts 
provided  for  the  prohibition  of  labor,  play, 
or  travel  on  the  Lord's  Day,  beginning  on 
Saturday  evening.  The  "Duke's  Laws  "of 
New  York  also  forbade  the  profanation  of 
the  day  by  travel  or  labor.  The  Pennsylvania 
laws  of  1682  forbade  labor.  Those  of  South 
Carolina  in  168^  forbade  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath.  Virginia  in  1092  forbade  travel 
or  profanation.  Remnants  of  these  laws 
still  survive  in  State  legislation. 

Blue  Lioks  (Ky.).  Battle  of.— Aug.  19, 1782,  a 
body  of  182  Kentucky  pioneers  were  drawn 
mto  an  ambuscade  at  Blue  Licks,  Nicholas 
County,  Ky.,  by  Indians  under  Simon  Girty. 
The  settlers  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
62,  including  a  son  of  Daniel  Boone. 

Bine  Lights. — During  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  18 13,  while  the  British  commander.  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy,  with  his  fleet,  had  the  port 
of  New  London,  Conn.,  blockaded,  Commo- 
dore Decatur  made  several  futile  attempts  to 
escape  therefrom  with  his  fleet,  consisting  of 
the  trifates  United  States  and  Macedonian 
and  flie  sloop-of-war  Hornet,  Decatur 
clahned  that  his  failure  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  blue  signal  lights  were  flashed  from  the 
shore  toward  the  British.  The  friends  of 
the  British  and  the  opponents  of  the  war  be- 
came known  as  Blue-Light  Federalists. 

Blneflelds.    (See  Mosquito  Indian  Strip.) 

Blumer,  Eliia  Jane,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VII,  384. 

Board  of  Health.  (See  National  Board  of 
Health.) 

Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations.— In  1660 
Charles  II  established  two  separate  councils, 
one  for  trade  and  the  other  for  foreign  plan- 
tations. For  a  time  these  were  united  (from 
1672  to  167O.  The  charter  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plahtations  was  secured 
from  Charles  II,  July  8.  1663,  by  John  Clarke, 
who  acted  as  agent  for  the  Colony.  This 
charter  continued  in  force  180  years.  In  1695 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  was  es- 
tablished and  given  charge  of  the  English 
Colonies  in  America.  In  1768  a  secretary  of 
state  for  America  was  established,  and  the 
duties  of  the  board  having  been  transferred 
to  him,  the  board  was  abolished  in  1782. 

Board  of  War.    (See  War,  Board  of.) 

Boats.     (See  Vessels.) 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents, 


Boca  del  Toro,  United  Btotes  of  Oolombla, 

vessels  from,  tonnage  duty  on,  suspended, 
Vni,  310. 

Body  of  Llbertles.—A  bill  of  rishts  consisting 
of  a  code  of  100  fundamentsu  laws  setting 
forth  the  sacredness  of  life,  liberty,  pro]>erty, 
and  reputation.  The  Body  of  Liberties  was 
compiled  by  Nathaniel  Ward,  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  from  drafts  sub- 
mitted. A  copy  of  these  laws  was  sent  to  every 
town  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  first  considered  by  the  magistrates  ana 
elders,  and  then  to  be  publishea  by  the  con- 
stables,*'that  if  any  man  saw  anything  to  be 
altered  he  might  communicate  his  thoughts  to 
some  of  the  deputies."  In  December,  i^  i,  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  adopted  this 
fundamental  code  as  the  basis  of  common 
law,  there  having  been  up  to  that  time  no 
written  law  in  the  Colony. 

Boer  War,  attitude  of  the  United  States  in,  X, 
146, 182,  204. 

BoggB,  Oharles  8..  thanks  of  Congress  to, 
recommended,  V^  76. 

Bogy,  Lewis  V.,  mentioned,  VI,  521. 

Bohemia  Manor.— A  tract  of  5,000  acres  of 
land  in  Maryland,  along  the  Elk  River, 
granted  by  Lord  Baltimore  in  1666  to  a  Bo- 
hemian surveypr  named  Augustine  Herman. 
Herman  obtamed  papers  of  denization  and 
was  naturalized  with  his  family  under  the 
first  act  of  the  kind  that  passed  m  the  Prov- 
ince, 

Boilers.    (See  Steam  Boilers.) 

Boise  City,  Idabo,  mentioned,  X,  594. 

BollTar,  Simon: 
Centennial  celebration  of  birth  of,  at  Caracas, 

referred  to,  Vm,  129,  173. 
Delivered  from  assassms,  medal  offered  Pres- 
ident Jackson  in  commemoration  of,  de- 
clined, IL  466. 

Bolivia. — A  Republic  in  the  western  part  of 
South  America,  named  from  Simon  colivar. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Brazil, 
on  the  south  by  Argentina  and  Paraguay, 
and  on  the  west  by  Chile  and  Peru.  Bolivia, 
though  entirely  within  the  tropical  zone, 
boasts  all  the  climates  of  the  world,  each 
with  its  peculiar  vegetation.  The  countir  is 
remarkable  for  its  mineral  products.  The 
silver  mines  of  Potosi.  after  having  produced 
$3,000,000,000,  are  still  considered  mexhaus- 
tinle,  while  gold,  lead,  tin,  salt,  sulphur,  niter, 
and  copper  are  abundant  Bolivia  was  for- 
merly a  Spanish  possession.  It  became  inde 
.  pendent  m  1825  and  united  with  Peru  from 
1836  to  1839.  The  country  consists  of  10  de- 
partments and  territories,  governed  by  a 
President  and  two  Houses  of  Congress,  with 
a  constitution  modeled  after  that  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Revolutions  have  frequently  oc- 
curred. From  1879  to  1883  Bolivia  and  Peru 
were  united  in  a  war  against  Chile.  The  re- 
sult was  disastrous  to  the  allies,  and  Chile 
became  possessed  of  all  the  western  seacoast, 
including  the  niter  districts  of  Bolivia.  The 
area  of  the  Republic  is  703,400  sq.  miles  and, 
according  to  the  census  of  1900,  the  popula- 
tion is  1,033,610,  but  an  official  estimate  of 
persons  not  included  in  the  census  and  of 
Indians  brings  the  total  up  to  1,816,271.  The 
capital  is  La  Paz.  A  treaty  of  peace, 
friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  was 
concluded  with  the  United  States  May  13, 
1858,  in  which  the  rights  of  neutrals  were 
clearly  outlined  (V,  580). 


Treaty  with,  V,  58a 
Ratification  of  an 


Bolivia  (see    also  Pern-Bolivian   Confederal 
tion): 
Controversy  with  Chile  referred  to,  VI,  209. 
Diplomatic  relations  with,  IX,  33;  X  139- 

Resumed,  VII,  ^97, 610. 
Insurrection  in,  discussed,  X,  139. 
-  ■  •    -    8a 

amendments  to,  recommen- 
dation regardingfVI,  59. 
War  between  Chile,  Peru,  and,  VII,  570^  61 1; 
VIII,  41, 150. 
Claims  of    United  States   arising  out  of, 

vni,  328, 198,784;  IX,  loa 

Conditions  of  peace  presented  by  Chile  dis- 
cussed. VIII,  75,  130, 173. 

Efforts  of  United  States  to  bring  about 
]>eace  discussed,  VII,  570, 611, 630;  VIII, 
75. 130. 

Negotiations  for  restoration  of  peace,  VIII, 

Terminated,  VIII,  235;  X,  139. 
Treaty  of  peace  discussed,  VlII,  173. 

BoUman,  Erlck,  crimes  charged  against,!,  417. 

Bollman  Case. —An  important  Supreme  Court 
case  in  which  treason  is  defined  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Supreme  Court  to  issue  writs 
of  habeas  corpus  ad  si^iciendum  is  main- 
tained. Bollman  was  chaiged  with  being  im- 
plicated in  a  treasonable  attempt  to  levy  war 
upon  the  United  States,  in  that  ne  had  joined 
Aaron  Burr  in  a  scheme  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent state  in  the  Southwest  in  1805.  ^t 
was  decided  that  a  mere  conspiracy  to  subvert 
the  Government  by  force  is  not  treason,  an 
actual  levying  of  war  being  necessary.  The 
court  held  that  the  crime  with  which  the 
prisoners  Bollman  and  Swartwout  stood 
chaiged  had  not  been  committed,  and  they 
were  discharged. 

Bonaparte.  Charles  J.,  mentioned,  X,  715. 

Bonds  of  United  States  (see  also  Debt,  Pub- 
lic;  Loans) : 
Authority  vested  in  Secretary  of  Treasury  to 
issue,  recommendations  regarding,  IX,  445. 
Discussed.    (See  Debt,  Public,  discussed.) 
Issuance  of,  discussed  and  recommendations 
regarding,  IXy^S,  553, 561, 567, 642, 644, 645, 

743- 
Purchase  of,  with  Treasury  surplus  recom- 
mended, VII,  31. 
Bonhomme  Blchard.  The.— An  old  East  India 
merchantman  fitted  up  as  a  man-of-war  by 
the  French  at  L'Orient  in  1779.  It  was  one 
of  five  fitted  out  by  the  French  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  chris- 
tened in  his  honor  Bonhomme  Richard^  or 
Good-Man  Richard,  She  was  commanded 
by  John  Paul  Jones,  an  American  officer, 
and  carried  American  colors.  She  was  ac' 
companied  by  two  French  vessels.  They 
attempted  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Leith, 
Scotland,  but  storms  prevented.  Off  Flam 
borough  Head,  Sept.  23,  1779,  the  fleet 
encountered  a  British  merchant  fleet  con- 
voyed by  the  Serapis  and  Countess  of  Scar- 
borough.  The  larger  war  ship,  the  Serapis, 
though  much  superior  in  every  respect  to  the 
Bonhomme  Richard,  was  fiercely  attacked 
by  the  latter.  The  conflict  took  place  by 
moonlight,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of 
spectators.  Jones  lashed  the  Serapis^s  bow- 
sprit to  the  Richards  mizzenmast  and  raked 
her  deck  with  musketry.  Broadside  an- 
swered broadside  in  one  of  the  most  stub- 
bornly contested  battles  in  the  history  of 
naval  warfare.    The  engagement  lasted  % 
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Bonlioiiiine  Blchard,  Tht—CmHnued, 

hours.  Finally  a  bucketful  of  band  grenades 
thrown  down  the  hatchway  of  the  Serapis 
caused  her  commander  to  surrender.  Jones 
transferred  his  crew  to  the  conquered  ship, 
and  the  Bonhomme  Richard  sank  in  a  few 
hours. 

Bonus  BUI.— A  bill  introduced  by  John  C.  Cal- 
houn Dec.  23j  1816,  appropriating  $1,500,000 
for  constructing  roads  and  can^s  and  im- 
provine  the  navigation  of  water  courses. 
The  bill  was  called  the  bonus  bill.  The  in- 
tention was  that  the  first  work  done  under 
the  appropriation  should  be  the  construction 
of  a  canal  between  Albany  and  the  Lakes. 
The  bill  was  strongly  supported  by  New 
York  and  the  South,  and  passed  Congress, 
but  was  vetoed  by  President  Madison,  who 
held  that  the  General  Government  could  not 
give  aid  to  internal  improvements  without 
a  constitutional  amendment  (I^  584). 

Boon,  Olark.  act  increasing  pension  of,  vetoed, 
VIII.451. 

Boone,  William,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed. VIII,  456. 

BoonTllle  (Ko.).  Battle  of.— When  President 
Lincoln's  call  for  troops,  Apr.  15,  1861, 
reached  Governor  Jackson,  of  Missouri,  he 
refused  to  furnish  the  4  regiments  forming 
the  quota  of  the  State.  Francis  P.  Blair,  jr., 
had,  however,  organized,  under  the  military 
command  of  Nathaniel  Lyon,  $  regiments, 
and  these  were  mustered  in  immediately, 
Lyon  being  made  brigadier-general.  When 
another  Missouri  brigade  had  been  formed. 
May  8,  Lyon  was  put  in  command  of  the  de- 

Sartment  Meantime  Governor  Jackson  or- 
ered  the  State  militia  to  camp  at  St  Louis. 
May  10  Gen.  Lyon  surrounded  the  camp, 
and  on  its  surrender  by  Gen.  Frost  paroled 
the  men.  700  in  number.  June  15  he  occu- 
pied Jefferson  City,  the  governor  fleeing  to 
Boonville.  Lyon  followed.  On  June  17  he 
dispersed  the  State  troops  collected  there. 
Bootli,  Jolm  Wilkes,  persons  claiming  reward 
for  apprehension  of,  directed  to  file  claimsL 

VI,  353. 

Bootleggen,  misdeeds  of,  XI,  117Z 
Border  States.— A  designation  for  the  several 
slave  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  lying  next  to  the 
free  States,  and  sometimes  including  Arkan- 
sas, North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  Manv 
people  of  these  States  were  anxious,  both 
during  and  before  the  Civil  War,  for  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  slavery  question. 
They  originated  the  Peace  Conference  of 
1861. 
Borneo. — A  large  island  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. It  is  situated  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Sea  of 
Celebes  and  the  Macassar  Strait,  on  the 
south  by  the  Sea  of  Java,  and  on  the  west 
and  north  by  the  China  Sea,  and  was  first 
visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  15x8.  Borneo 
has  an  area  of  about  285,000  sq.  miles  and  a 
population  of  1,750,000.  Two  chains  of 
mountains  traverse  the  island  in  a  nearly 
parallel  direction  from  northeast  to  south- 
west Vegetation  ^ows  luxuriantly  and 
choice  wo<^s  and  spices  are  exported.  The 
mineral  wealth  is  great,  gold,  antimony, 
salt,  petroleum,  tin,  coppexv  iron  and  coal 
exist  but  are  not,  as  yet  largely  worked. 
The  inhabitants  are  Dyaks,  Malays,  Negri- 
tos, Bugis,  and  Chinese.    The  greater  por- 


tion of  the  island,  comprising  the  southern, 
central  and  eastern  sections,  is  a  Dutch 
colonv;  the  dominions  of  the  rajas  of  Brunei 
and  Sarawak  and  the  territorv  of  the  British 
North  Borneo  Company,  all  of  which  are 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  lie 
to  the  west  and  north.  A  commercial  treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  Borneo  in  185a 

Borneo,  treaty  with,  V,  152. 

Bosplionui,  The,  restrictions  on  passage  of 
Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and,  by  ships  of 
other  nations,  VII,  124. 

Boston: 
Execution  of  laws   for  return  of  fugitive 
slaves  forcibly  resisted  in,  V,  loi. 
Proclamation  regarding,  V,  109. 
Reference  to.  V,  137. 
Fire   in,  referred  to   by  President  Grant, 

VII,  184. 
Industrial  exposition  at,  discussed,  VIII,  186. 
Navy-yard  at,  referred  to,  VIII,  80. 
Titie  of  United  States  to  land  occupied 
as,  referred  to,  VIII,  iii. 
Unlawful  assemblages  in,  and  proclamation 
against  and  authorization  to  employ  force 
in  suppressing,  V,  loi,  109. 

Boston,  Tne,  mentioned,  X,  72, 142. 

Boston  Case. — The  case  of  a  fugitive  slave 
who  escaped  from  his  owner  in  Georgia  and 
took  passage  on  the  Bqstan,  a  vessel  bound 
for  the  coast  of  Maine.  Tne  governor  of 
Georgia  charged  the  captain  of  the  ship 
with  stealing  tiie  slave  and  demanded  that 
the  governor  of  Maine  restore  the  fugitive. 
This  was  refused.  The  legislature  of 
Georgia  then  called  upon  Congress  to  pass 
a  law  compelline  the  governor  of  Maine  to 
comply  with  such  demand.  No  action  was 
taken  by  Congress. 

Boston,  Byaonatlon  ot— During  the  winter 
of  1776  Washington,  having  received  some 
ordnance  captured  at  Ticonderoga  and  a 
supply  of  ammunition  taken  by  privateers 
at  ses^  determined  to  attack  Boston^  then 
occupied  by  the  British.  In  pursuance  of 
this  plkn  he  occupied  Nooks  Hill  {an  emi- 
nence at  the  extremity  of  Dorchester  Neck) 
and  Dorchester  Heights,  which  commanded 
Nooks  Hill  and  the  town  itself.  On  the 
night  of  Mar.  4, 1776,  the  heights  were  cov- 
ered with  breastworks,  and  the  British  were 
forced  to  risk  a  general  action  to  dislodge 
them  or  abandon  the  town.  They  chose 
the  latter  alternative,  and  on  Mar.  17  the 
town  and  harbor  were  evacuated  by  the 
British  army  and  navy  without  firing  a  gun. 

Boston  Fire  referred  to,  VII,  i8d. 

Boston  Massacre.— The  British  navigation 
acts  were  a  source  of  great  annoyance  and 
loss  to  the  American  colonists,  and  their 
execution  was  resisted  at  all  points.  Great 
Britain  attempted  to  coerce  tne  people  into 
a  compliance  with  the  laws  by  sending  Gen. 
Gage  with  3  regiments  to  Boston  in  1768. 
The  presence  of  the  troops  further  aggra- 
vated the  people  of  Boston.  During  1769 
and  the  early  part  of  1770  numerous  quar- 
rels occurred  between  the  citizens  of  Boston 
and  British  soldiers  charged  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws.  In  'February,  1770, 
a  press  gang  from  the  British  frigate  kose 
boarded  a  ship  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Hooper, 
of  Marblehead,  whereupon  a  riot  ensued. 
On  the  night  of  Mar.  5  following  a  large 
crowd  responded  to  the  ringing  o!  the  fire 
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Boston  M.nMB9LCTt--Continu€d, 
bells  and  came  into  collision  with  the  sol- 
diers. The  latter  fired,  killincr  3  persons 
and  wounding  several  others.  The  spldiers 
were  tried  and  acquitted,  but  the  news  of 
the  Boston  massacre  spresid  rapidly  and  did 
much  to  strengthen  the  spirit  of  revolution 
among  the  people. 

Boston  Fort  Act.— An  act  of  Parliament  in- 
troduced by  Lord  North  and  passed  Mar.  7, 
1774,  in  retaliation  for  the  destruction  ot 
cargoes  of  tea  in  Boston  Harbor.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  discontinuance  of  landing  and 
discharging,  loading,  or  shipping  of  mer- 
chandise to  or  from  the  city  01  Boston  or  in 
Boston  Harbor.  Commerce  was  transferred 
to  Salem  and  Marblehead,  and  Gen.  Gage 
arrived  in  Boston  June  1, 1774,  to  enforce 
the  law.  The  Boston  people  were  indig- 
nant Much  sympathy  was  expressed  for 
them  throughout  the  Colonies.  In  many 
places  ]>eople  refused  to  buy  British  goods. 
Oct  20,  Z774.  the  American  Association  was 
formed,  pledging  the  members  to  noncon- 
sumption  and  nontntercourse  with  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  West  In- 
dies. The  association  included  52  members 
of  the  Continental  Congress. 

Boston  Tea  Party.— In  1767  Great  Britain 
imposed  a  duty  on  tea  sold  in  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  fhe  East  India  Company 
prevailed  upon  the  ministry  in  1773  ^^ 
amend  the  act  so  as  to  relieve  the  company 
from  paying  the  duty,  thereby  forcing  the 
consumers  to  pay  it  The  colonists  were 
indignant  at  this  transfer  of  the  tax  from 
the  company  to  themselves,  and  adopted 
various  methods  to  evade  payment  Nov. 
28,  1773,  a  ship  arrived  in  Boston  Harbor 
earning  114  chests  of  tea,  and  early  in  De- 
cember two  others  arrived.  On  the  even- 
ing of  Dec.  16  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of 
citizens  was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall,  and  at  its 
close  between  50  and  60  men  disguised  as 
Indians  took  possession  of  the  3  ships  and 
threw  overboard  the  cargoes  of  tea,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  342  chests.  Seventeen  chests 
were  also  destroyed  in  New  York  Harbor 
about  the  same  time.  These  events  re- 
sulted in  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Act 
(q.  V.)  and  were  an  important  part  of  the 
train  of  causes  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Boston,  U.  B.  B.,  mentioned,  X,  584,  585,  587, 
589.  687.  688. 

Boudinot,  BUas: 
Appointed  on  committee  to  meet  President 
Washington.  I,  45. 
Invites   President   Washington  to   meet 
committee  at  his  home,  I,  46. 
Director  of  Mint,  report  of,  transmitted,  I, 

Bonncurles.— The  colonial  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  were  indefinite  and  often  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.  The  grants  of  ter- 
ritory in  America  were  made  by  European 
rulers,  who  were  careless  or  ignorant  ot  the 
geography  of  the  countr^^.  The  Wyoming 
dispute  between  Connecticut  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Western  Reserve  of  tne 
former  in  Ohio,  are  in  evidence  of  the  inter- 
minable wrangles  created  by  these  royal 
grants.  The  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
were  agreed  upon  in  1783  at  the  treaty 
of  Versailles.  Congress  then  took  up 
the  question  of  the  oorder  lines  between 
States  and  provided  an  elaborate  mode  of 


procedure,  modeled  after  the  Grenville  Act 
of  Great  Britain.  Since  1780  such  cases,  as 
well  as  all  other  matters  between  States 
have  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  1783  the  northeast  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States  was  defined  as 
extending  from  the  source  of  the  St  Croix 
River  due  north  to  the  watershed  between 
the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic,  thence 
along  the  watershed  to  the  northwestemmost 
h^acTof  the  Connecticut  River.  After  long 
and  irritatine:  disputes  over  the  line,  the 
Webster-Ashourton  treaty  was  negotiated 
in  1842,  fixing  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  British  possessions  on  the 
present  lines.  The  territory  bounded  on  the 
north  bv  latitude  54^'  40^,  on  the  east  by 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  south  by  lati- 
tude 42^,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  has  been  variously  claimed  by  Russia, 
Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 
By  treaty  with  Russia  Jan.  ii,  1825,  the 
United  States  were  to  make  no  settlements 
north  of  5^  40^  and  Russia  none  south  of 
that  line.  By  the  treaty  which  ceded  Flor- 
ida in  1819  Spain  relinquished  all  claims  to 
anything  north  of  latitude  42^.  Though 
Great  Britain  had  little  claim  to  the  terri- 
tory, joint  occupation  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  treaty  of  Oct  20, 1818,  anathis  becoming 
unsatisfactory  Great  Britain  was  induced  in 
1846  to  accept  latitude  49^  as  the  boundary 
between  her  possessions  and  the  United 
States  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
channel  between  Vancouver  Island  and  the 
mainland.  (For  boundary  disputes  after  1846, 
see  articles  on  Alaska  Boundary;  Gadsden 
Treaty,  and  Mexican  War.) 

Bounty.    (See  Sugar  Bounty.) 

Bounty  Lands.    (See  Lands,  Bounty.) 

Boutwell,  B.  B.,  report  on  operations  of  the 
yokn  Adams,  under  command  of,  transmit- 
ted, V.jjft.  ,         ,       .  , 

Bowell,  ICacKensle,  member  of  reciprocal- 
trade  conference  between  United  States  and 
Canada,  IX,  24a 

Bowen,  Henry,  correspondence  regarding 
Dorr's  Rebellion,  IV,  2^. 

Bowers,  C.  F.,  act  for  relief  of: 
Reasons  for  applying  pocket  veto  to,  VIII. 

486. 
Returned,  IX,  73. 

Bowlin,  Kr.,  mentioned,  VI,  7a 

Boxers. — The  name  popularly  ^ven  to  the 
Chinese  anti-foreign  secret  society,  Ih-hwo- 
Ch*uan,  "  Volunteer  United  Fists ."  who  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  disturbances  in 
that  country  in  1900.  Excited  by  the  prog- 
ress of  European  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity in  China  they  caused  anti-foreign 
riots  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  and 
massacred  many  missionaries,  native  con- 
verts and  European  merchants.  On  June 
20th,  they  murdered  the  German  minister. 
Baron  Ketteler,  and  being  joined  by  the  Im- 
perial troops  besieged  the  foreigners  and  for- 
eign ministers  in  the  British  legation  in 
Peking  until  August  13th,  when  the  siege 
was  raised  by  a  relief  expedition  from  the 
allied  fleets  —  Japanese,  Russian,  British, 
American  and  French.  On  May  20,  1901, 
China  agreed  to  pay  to  the  injured  Powers, 
Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan.  The  Neth- 
erlands, Russia,  and  the  Unitea  States,  an 
indemnity  amounting   to  450^000^000    taels 
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($533,000,000)  for  injuries  inflicted  by  the 
Boxers.  Tills  indemnity  is  to  constitute  a 
gold  debt  re-payable  in  thirty-nine  annual 
installments,  due  on  January  1st  of  each  year 
up  to  igdi,  interest  at  4  per  cent  to  be  pay- 
able ha]t-yearl;|r.  The  securities  for  the  deSt 
are  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  other- 
wise unappropriated,  increased  to  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem^  the  Navy  Cu^ms,  and  the 
Salt  Tax  otherwise  unappropriated. 
Boyd,  Fredrloo,  correspondence  of,  on  Pan- 

Boynton,  luonael  P^  imprisonment  of,  by 
authorities  of  Great  Britain,  VIII,  12. 

Boynton,  Richard  M.,  letter  of  Harriet  M. 
Fisher  and,  to  Secretary  of  Navy,  transmit- 
ted, VI,  471. 

Brace,  OliarleB  L.,  imprisonment  of,  by  Aus- 
trian authorities  referred  to,  V,  153. 

Bradfinrd,  T.  0., mentioned,  V,  527. 

Bradley,  Kr.,  commissioner  to  investigate  af- 
fairs of  New  York  custom-house,  IV;  152. 

Bradley,  Bailie  A.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  4791 

BradBliaw.  W.  S.,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  731. 

Brady,  James  T.,  investigations  of,  at  New 
Orleans  referred  to.  VI,  385. 

Brakes  and  Couplers,  legislation  for  in- 
creased safety  in  use  of  recommended,  IX, 
51, 126,  207,  331. 

Bra&eli,  D.  B,,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 
VIII,  ^i. 

Brandy  Btation,  or  Fleetwood  (Va.)}  Bat- 
tle ot— After  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville 
Hooker's  army  remained  inactive  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Rappahannock  for  about  a 
month.  June  Q,  1863,  two  divisions  of  cav- 
alry, supported  bv  2  brigades  of  infantry, 
were  sent  across  the  river  to  reconnoiter  the 
Confederate  position.  Gen.  Pleasonton  was 
in  charge  01  the  expedition  and  the  cav- 
alrv  was  commanded  by  Generals  Buford 
ana  Gregg.  They  .were  driven  back  after 
the  loss  en  500  men  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant cavalry  fights  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
only  practical  result  of  the  expedition  was 
the  discovery  that  Lee's  infantrv  was  moving 
north  by  way  of  Cul^eper.  Here  also,  on 
Aug.  I,  Gen  Buford  with  his  division  of  cav- 
alry met  the  Confederate  General  Stuart  and 
compelled  him  to  retreat  until  reenforced, 
when  Buford  in  turn  retreated.  Between 
Oct  10  and  16  desultory  fighting  with  both 
cavalry  and  infantry  occurred  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Brandy  Station. 

Brandywine  (Fa.),  Battle  o£— In  the  latter 
part  of  May,  1777,  Washington  left  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  where  he  had  been  in  winter 
quarters,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  be- 
hind the  Raritan.  Howe  left  his  quarters  at 
New  Brunswick  and  embarked  his  troops  for 
Philadelphia,  landing  about  18,000  men  at 
Elk  Ferry,  50  miles  from  the  city,  Aug.  25. 
Washington,  having  been  joined  by  Lafay- 
ette, De  Kalb,  and  Pulaski,  drew  near  to 
defend  the  city.  The  nominal  strength  of 
the  American  army  was  14,000  men,  though 
only  11,000  were  considered  effective. 
Howe's  advance  was  slow,  and  it  was  not 
until  Sept  ii  that  he  encountered  the  Amer- 
icans at  Chadds  Ford,  on  Brandywine 
Cieek^  about  30  miles  southwest  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  the  battle  which  occurred  that 
day  the  British  gained  a  clear  victory  through 


a  successful  flank  movement  executed  by 
Comwallis.  The  American  loss  was  about 
1.000  killedt  wounded,  and  missing,  while 
that  of  the  British  was  somewhat  more. 

Brant,  Joshua  B.,  court  of  inquiry  in  case  of, 
referred  to.  III,  560. 

Braiil. — The  most  extensive  and  populous  of 
the  South  American  Republics.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Guiana,  and  Venezuela;  on  the  east  and 
southeast  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  west 
and  southwest  by  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Ar- 

irentina,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Co- 
ombia.  Every  country  in  South  America 
except  Chile  borders  on  Brazil.  It  extends 
from  lat  5°  to  33®  45'  south  and  from  long. 
35°  to  74®  west  Area,  3>2i8,i30  sq.  miles; 
population  (1890),  14,333,915.  Gold,  dia- 
monds, iron,  and  salt  are  mined.  By  far 
the  most  important  agricultural  product  is 
coffee,  of  which  much  the  larger  part  of  all 
that  the  world  consumes  is  produced  in 
Brazil.  Sugar  and  tobacco  are  also  largely 
exported,  and  also  hides,  horns,  tallow, 
rubber,  cotton,  cocoa,  drugs,  and  dyes.  Bra- 
zil was  settled  by  the  Portuguese  about  1^30. 
During  its  subsequent  history  in  connection 
with  the  mother  country  it  became  subject 
to  both  Spain  and  Holland.  Under  pres- 
sure of  the  French  invasion  of  Portugal  in 
1808  the  Portuguese  monarch  was  virtually 
transferred  to  Brazil  for  some  years.  In  i^i^ 
it  was  declared  a  kingdom,  under  the  royal 
house  of  Portugal.  May  13, 1822,  a  national 
congress,  assembled  at  Rio  Janeiro,  chose 
Dom  Pedro,  eldest  son  of  King  Joao,  of 
Portugal  to  be  Perpetual  Defender  of  the 
Kin^om.  Sept  7  following  he  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  the  country,  and  Dec.  I 
he  was  crowned  as  Constitutional  Emperor 
and  Perpetual  Defender.  Apr.  %  1831,  he 
abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  01  his  son, 
Dom  Pedro  II,  who  was  dethroned  Nov.  15, 
1889,  and  a  Republic  proclaimed  under 
President  Fonseca  in  1891.  Fonseca  was 
succeeded  the  same  year  by  Peixoto  as  Presi- 
dent In  1894  Moraes  was  elected  President, 
in  1898  Dr.  Campos  Salles  succeeded  him, 
and  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  Dr.  Alves  in 
1902.  The  Republic  of  Brazil  contains  20 
States  and  the  federal  district  of  Rio.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  President  and 
Congress  consisting  of  a  Senate  of  63  mem- 
bers and  a  Chamber  of  212  deputies. 
BrasU: 
Blockade  by  naval  forces  of,  referred  to,  II, 

404. 
Boundary  question  with  Axgentine  Republic 
submitted  to  President  of  United  States, 
IX,  43$  626. 

With  Bolivia,  X,  201. 
Charg^  d'affaires  received  from,  II,  251. 

Correspondence  with,  referred  to,  IV, 


58a 

Claims  ol  United  States  against,  1 1,  363!  38s 
396, 446.  552;  ni.  26,  377;  IV,  80, 198;  V, 
519;  VI,  701;  VII,  266. 


Convention  for  satisfaction  of,  negotiated, 

V,  15,  24,  30  82. 
Payment  of,  II,  446,  .^«.  ^,  a  t  ,  « 
Commercial  relations  with,  V,  518; 


VIII,  42;  IX  155,228. 
.Commission  of  Uni 


446;  III  26;  IV,  263;  V,  82. 
•      •       '^;  VII,  124; 


Jnited  States  sent  to,  II,  3861 
Convention  with,  referred  to,  V,  145. 
Cotton  culture  in,  VII,  12^ 
Disturbances  in,  II,  595;  IV,  108. 
Duties  on  American  goods  reduced,  11^402. 
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^TtL%iL— Continued. 
Imprisonment  of  American  citizens  in,  II, 

404;  V,  246. 
Mail   steamship    service    between    United 

States  and,  VI, 367, 388. 
Minister  of,  to  United  States  received,  V,  15; 

VIII,  131. 
Minister  of  United  States  in,  official  functions 

of,  terminated,  II,  38s. 
Phosphates  discovered  on  coast  of,  VIII, 

Political  disturbances  in,  discussed,  IX,  182. 
Relations  with,  IV,  549;  X,  139. 
Action  of  American  commander  in  saluting 
revolted  Brazilian  admiral  disavowed,  IX, 

Policy  of  United  States  regarding,  IX,  37, 435, 

524. 
Questions  with  Portugal  respecting  escape  of 

insurgent- Admiral  Da  Gama,  IX,  524. 
Republican  form  of  government  established 

and  recognition  of,  by  United  States,  IX, 

108. 
Slavery  in,  VII,  146. 

Abolished,  VIII,  784. 
Tariff  laws  of,  evidence  of  modifications  of, 
proclaimed,  IX,  141. 

Notice  of  intention  of  Brazil  to  terminate, 
discussed,  IX^  524. 

Referred  to,  IX!,  180,  312. 
Trade-marks,  treaty  with,  regarding,  VII,  508, 
Treaty  with,-II,  430. 

Obligations  of.  to  cease,  III,  605. 

Reference  to,  ll,  446. 
Vessels  of — 

Discriminating  duties  on,   suspended  by 
proclamation,  IV,  522. 

United  States  seized  or  interferred  with  by, 
II,  396;  V,  246.    (See  also  Caroline,  The.) 
War  with— 

Buenos  Ayres — 
Peace  concluded,  II,  411. 
Questions  between  United  States  and 
Brazil  growing  out  of,  II,  363,  385. 

Paraguay,  Vll,  124. 
Good  offices  of  United  States  tendered, 
VI,  578, 685. 
Br&zU  Steamship  Co.  referred  to,  IX,  199. 
Braslto  (Mexico), Battle  of.— In  June,  1846^ 
the  Army  of  the  West  was  organized  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  on  the  Missouri.  It  consisted 
of  1,658 men  and  i6pieces of  ordnance,  under 
command  of  Col.  Phil.  Kearny,  of  the  First 
United  States  Dragoons.  He  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  New  Nfexico  and  take  possession 
of  Santa  F^  and  proclaim  the  entire  Terri- 
tory to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  His  orders  were  later  amended 
to  include  California.  In  50  days  the  army 
marched  88^  miles,  and  on  Aug.  18, 18^6,  the 
American  Ua^was  floating  over  the  citadel 
at  Santa  F^.  riot  ablow  nad  been  struck. 
After  establishing  a  civil  government  at 
Santa  F^,  Kearny  started  for  California  Sept 
25  with  300  United  States  dragoons  and  a 
small  corps  of  topographies  engineers. 
The  main  supply  train  and  200  dragoons 
were  left  at  Albuquerque.  Col.  Doniphan, 
with  his  own  regiment  and  Weightman*s 
battery  of  artillery,  was  ordered  to  proceed 
southward  and  join  Wool  in  Chihuahua. 
The  whole  force  under  Doniphan  consisted 
of  856  effective  men.  Dec.  25,  1846,  the  ad- 
vance of  500  men  halted  at  the  Brazito,  an 
arm  ot  theRio  Grande.  Here  they  were  sur- 
prised by  Gen.  Ponce  de  Leon  with  1,220 


Mexicans,  of  whom  537  were  well  mounted 
and  equipped.  The  assailants  were  utterly 
routeo,  with  heavy  loss,  including  Gen.  Ponce 
de  Leon,  while  the  American  loss  was  only 
7  men  wounded. 

BraiosBlyer,  explorations  of,  referred  to,V. 
364. 

Braios  Santiago,  Tex.,  commerce  of  district 
of,  referred  to,  V,  74, 

Bread  Blots. — ^During  a  period  of  general  fi- 
nancial depression  in  1537  the  poor  of  New 
York  held  fre(|uent  riotous  meetings,  which 
culminated  in  violent  assaults  upon  flour 
warehouses.  Employment  was  meager,  rents 
were  exorbitant,  and  flour  was  $12  per  barreL 
In  many  instances  stores  were  broken  open 
and  pillaged  by  the  mobs.  The  rioters  were 
suppressed  by  the  militia. 

Breadstoffli,  importation  of,  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  rates  of  duty  on,  IX,  68. 

Breakwaters,  expenditures  on,  referred  to,  II, 

563. 
Breese,  K.  Baiidolpli,  thanks  of  Congress  to, 

recommended,  VI,  76. 
Bremen: 

Ministers  of,  received  by  United  States,  II, 

383. 
Postal  arrangements  with,  discussed,  IV,  562, 
Treaty  with,  il,  422, 425;  V,  150. 
Vessels  of— 
Application  for  rights  regarding,  II,  ^2. 
Discriminating  duties  on,  s^pendea,  II, 
37. 

Brent,  Charles  J.,  refusal  of  Great  Brit|(n  to 
surrender  other  fugitives  and,  discussed,  VII, 
372,  415. 

Breyet  Commissions.    (See  Army.) 

Brewer,  David  J.,  arbitrator  in  Venezuelan 
boundary  dispute,  X,  113. 

Brewer,  Judge,  opinion  of,  in  Great  Falls  land 
case  referred  to,  V,  541. 

Brewster,  Benjamin  B.,  mentioned,  VI,  74^ 

Bribery: 
Proposal  to  class  campaign  contributions  by 

corporations  as,  XI,  1148. 
Proposed  extradital  offense,  X,  643. 
Severer  laws  advocated,  X,  825. 

Brida,  Demetrio  B.,  mayor  of  Panama,  X,  574. 

Bridges: 
Construction    of,  over    navigable    waters, 

recommendations  regarding,  VII,  349. 
Referred  to.  II.  608;  11^  38. 

Bridgewater,  The,  conespondence  regarding 
case  of,  transmitted,  Vlll,  811. 

Brier  Creek  ( Oa. ).  BatUe  of.— Mar.  3,  I779i 
Gen.  Lincoln  sent  a  detachment  of  his  arm^, 
consisting  of  I,  joo  North  Carolina  militia 
and  some  Georgia  Continentals  under  Gen. 
Ashe,  to  the  junction  of  Brier  Creek  with  the 
Savannah  River.  In  this  position  they  were 
attacked  by  Lieut.  Col.  Prevost  with  some 
2,000  men  and  completely  routed.  Gen.  El- 
bert, Col.  Mcintosh  several  other  officers,  and 
nearly  200  men  were  captured.  Nearly  an 
equal  number  are  supposed  to  have  oeen 
killed  in  action  or  met  death  in  their  flight 
through  the  swamps.  The  remainder,  with 
the  exception  of  400  or  500,  retired  to  their 
homes.  The  British  loss  was  only  16  killed 
and  wounded. 

Briesen,  Arthur  ▼.,  mentioned,  X,640. 

Brigffs,  Isaao,  surveyor-general  of  the  United 
States,  voluntarily  surveys  mail  road  between 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  New  Orleans,  La^ 
1.376. 
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^•■■■■■■■^■t  1^.  H.,  act  crantinfif  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  647. 
Briscoe  Ti.  Bank  of  Commonvealth  of  Ken- 
tucky.—A  suit  brought  bT  the  Bank  of  the 
Commonwealth  ol  Kentucky  a^fainst  Briscoe 
et  al.  as  holders  of  a  promissory  note  for 
which  the  notes  of  the  bank  had  been  g^ven 
as  a  loan  to  the  drawers  of  the  note.  The 
defendants  claimed  that  theit  note  was  void, 
since  those  s^iven  in  return  by  the  bank  were 
nothing  else  than  bills  of  credit  and  issued 
contxanr  to  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  forbids  States  issuing  such  bills.  The 
circuit  court  and  the  court  of  appeals  of  Ken- 
tucky eave  judgment  for  the  bank  on  the 
grouna  that  the  act  incorporating  the  Bank 
of  the  Componwealth  of  Kentuckvwas  con- 
stitutional and  that  the  notes  issued  were  not 
bills  of  credit  within  the  meaning  of  the  Na- 
tional Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court  in 
1837  decided  the  case  in  favor  of  the  bank, 
the  notes  not  being  deemed  bills  of  credit 
Biifltow,  FlersonH.,  member  of   Board    on 

Geographic  Names,  IX,  212. 
Brlstow  StaUon  (Ya.),  Battle  of.— Hooker's 
and  Heintzelman's  divisions  of  McClellan's 
army  had  been  sent  to  reenforce  Pope,  who 
bad  taken  a  position  west  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock. Stonewall  Jackson  made  a  forced 
march  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  by  way 
of  Thoroughfare  Gap  and,  passing  by  the 
battlefield  of  Bull  Run,  Aug.  26,  1862,  de- 
stroyed Pope's  stores  at  Bristow  Station,  and 
then  advanced  to  Manassas.  Hooker's  di- 
vision the  next  dav  came  upon  the  Confed- 
erates under  Ewell  at  Bristow  Station  and 
drove  them  from  the  field.  Each  side  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  about  300  men. 
BrltiBh  America.— The  portion  of  North 
America,  not  including  Alaska,  which  lies 
north  of  the  United  States.  It  compromises 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 
BrltlBh  America: 
Commercial  relations  with,  II,  567,  568. 
Consul-general  of  United  States  to,  arrest  of, 

referred  to,  VI,  108. 
Insurrection  m  Red  River  settlement  referred 

to,  VII,  47. 
Military  ex]>edition  against,  proclamation 
regarding,  yi,  433. 
Discussed,  V  1, 457. 
Reciprocity  relations  with,referred  to,  VI,  467. 
Treaty  regarding,  not  favorably  considered 
by  United  States,  VII,  34. 
British  Colonies: 
Commercial  relations  with,  II,  83;  IX,  253, 313; 

X,i07. 
Tanfif  laws  of,  evidence  of  modifications  of, 
proclauned,  IX,  253;  X,  156. 
Discussed,  IX,  312. 
Brltleli  Columbia: 
Agent  sent  to,  referred  to,  V,  537,  541. 
Boundary  line  with  Alaska.    (See  Alaska.) 
BntUh  Debte.    (See  Debts,  British.) 
BrltlBh  Onlana: 
Boundary  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and 
Venezuela   regarding,  discussed,  VIII, 
619;  IX,  36L 181, 441,  526.  632,  655,  722. 
Arbitration  of — 

Discussed,  X,  112,  K5. 

Recommended  by  President  Cleveland, 

IX.  632. 
Treaty  for,  IX,  72X 
Monroe  doctrine  reasserted  and  attitude  of 
United  States  respecting,  discussed  by 
President  Cleveland,  IX,  632, 655. 


Tariff  laws  of,  evidence  of  modifications  of 
proclaimed.  IX,  253;  X,  156. 
Discussed,  IX,  312. 

Brttlsli  BndBons   Bay    Co.    (See   Hudsons 
Bay  Co.) 

Brltlsn  Horth  America.  (See  British  Amer- 
ica.) 

Brltlsli  Nortk  American  Flalierles.  (See 
Fisheries.) 

Brltlsli  West  Indies: 
Employment  of  colored  laborers  from  United 

States  in,  V,  142,  147. 
Tariff  laws  of,  evidence  of  modifications  of, 
proclaimed,  IX,  253. 
Discussed,  IX,  312. 
Vessels  from  Tnnidad,  tonnage  duty  on,  sus- 
pended, VIII,  304. 

Broad  Seal  War.— The  clerk  of  Middlesex 
County,  N.  J.,  threw  out  the  vote  of  South 
Amboy  in  the  Congressional  election  of  1838 
on  account  of  detects  in  the  returns.  The 
Democrats  protested,  but  the  Whig  repre- 
sentatives were  declared  elected  and  given 
certificates  under  the  broad  seal  of  the  State. 
When  Congress  met  Dec  2, 1839,  the  House 
contained  1x9  Democrats  and  118  Whigs  out- 
side of  the  New  Jersey  contestants.  The 
Clerk  of  the  House  refused  to  recognize  the 
New  Jersey  Whigs.  Great  confusion  fol- 
lowed. Dec.  5  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
elected  Speaker  pro  tempore  Dec.  17,  after 
much  wrangling,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  elected  Speaker.  The  Demo- 
cratic contestants  were  finally  seated. 

Broadhead,  James  0..  report  of,  regarding 
French  spoliation  claims  transmitted,  VIIi, 

371- 

Brock,  M.  W.,  act  for  relief  of.  VII,  382. 

BrogUo,  Dno  de,  corresponuence  regarding 
claims  of  United  States  against  France.  (Sec 
France,  claims  against. ) 

BrolEenehaw.  William  n.,  act  granting  pen- 
sion to,  vetoed,  VIII.  645. 

Bromberger,  Max.,  claim  of,  against  Mexico, 
VII,  584. 

Bronsld,  Connt  de  Bronno.  memorial  from, 
relative  to  introduction  of  silkworms  into 
United  States,  V,  46. 

Brook,  Lieut.  Mark,  mentioned,  X,  694. 

Brooke,  Oeorge  M.,  mentioned,  II,  128, 328. 

Brooke,  JolmB.: 
Member  of  military   commission  to  Puerto 

Rico,  X,  97. 
Puerto  Rican  expedition  reenforced  bycorpft 
of,X,93.^  , 

Brooklyn,  The,  mentioned,  X,  92. 

Brooklyn,  H.  T.,  site  for  dry  dock  at,  II,  368. 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.), Battle  ol—July  2, 1776,  Gen. 
Howe  arrived  from  Halifax  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Staten  Island,  N.  V.  He  was  soon 
joined  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  from  the  south 
and  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  his  brother,  from 
England,  with  a  fleet  and  a  large  land  force. 
By  Aug.  I  arrivals  of  Hessian  troops  had  in- 
creased the  force  under  Howe  to  nearlv 
30,000.  Gen.  Charles  Lee  entered  New  Yorlc 
the  same  day  that  Clinton  arrived  at  Sandy 
Hook.  Washington  placed  Boston  in  a 
state  of  security  and  proceeded  to  the  High- 
lands of  the  Hudson,  50  miles  above  New 
York.  The  combined  American  forces  num- 
bered about  17,000,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Sullivan,  Stirling  (Sir  William 
Alexander)  (who  had  succeeded  Lee),  and 
Putnam.  Auff.  22,  1776,  lo^ooo  men  and  40 
cannon  were  landed  by  the  British  on  Long 
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BrooUyn  (V.  T.),  Battle  ot—CimtiniuiL 
Island  between  the  present  Fort  Hamilton 
and  Gravesend  villasfes.  American  troops  to 
the  number  of  5,000  under  Sullivan  cnaaTded 
a  range  of  bills  extending  from  The  Narrows 
to  Jamaica  village.  On  ue  morning  of  Aug. 
27  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  Stirling 
was  taken  prisoner  and  Sullivan  was  forcea 
to  surrender.  The  American  loss  was  500 
killed  and  wounded  and  1,100  made  pris- 
oners. The  British  loss  was  367  killed, 
wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  Putnam's  di- 
vision of  the  anny  was  silently  withdrawn 
bv  Washington  under  cover  of  a  fog  on  the 
night  of  the  29th. 

BrookB,  Joseph,  mentioned,  VII,  319. 

Brown,  Aaron  Y.,  Postmaster-General,  death 
of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid  mem- 
ory of,  V,  551.  ^ 

Brown,  Oeorge,  communication  to,  regarding 
seizure  of  the  IteUa  by  United  States  lor  vio- 
lation of  neutrality  laws,  IX,  183.  (See  also 
BaUinnore^  The.) 

Brown,  Jacob: 
Death  of,  announced  and  tribute  to  memory 

of,  II,  406. 
Referred  to^  II,  348. 
Victories  of,  over  British  troops,  1, 548. 

Brown,  Jolin,  insurrection  at  Harpers  Ferry, 
Va.,  discussed,  V,  553.  (See  also  Brown's  In- 
surrection.) 

Brown,  Jolm  A.,  second  lieutenant,  promotion 
of,  to  first  lieutenant  discussed,  I V,  587. 

Brown,  Joieph  0.,  succeeded  as  Surveyor- 
General  of  Illinois  by  Silas  Reed,  IV,  104. 

Brown,  Lieut.,  report  of,  on  the  possibilitv  of 
restraining  tne  Navajo  Indians  within  their 
reservations  transmitted,  IX,  347. 

Brown,  T.  B.,  mentioned,  VI,  470. 

Brown,  Van  Buren,  act  for  relief  o^  vetoed, 
VIII,  687. 

Browning,  O.  H.,  correspondence  o^  trans- 
mitted, VI,  607. 

Brown's  Insnrreotlon.— During  the  year  1850 
John  Brown,  with  a  few  companions,  rented 
a  farm  in  Maryland  near  Harpers  Ferry,  Va. 
(now  W.  Va.),  to  which  he  smuggled  arms. 
He  had  designed  a  plan  for  the  seizure  of 
the  United  States  armory  at  Harpers  Ferry 
in  which  over  100,000  stand  of  small  arms 
were  stored.  His  object  was  to  free  the  ne- 
gro slaves.  Sunday  evening,  Oct  16^  18J9, 
Brown,  with  a  force  of  22  men,  seized  the 
armory.  The  telegraph  wires  were  cut, 
trains  were  stoppec^  and  about  60  prison- 
ers taken.  It  was  said  he  intended  after 
taking  the  armory  to  flee  to  the  mountains, 
where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  ne- 
groes, who  were  to  rise  and  fight  under. his 
leadership.  Brown  abandon^  this  plan, 
however,  and  remained  at  the  Ferry.  The 
militia  was  summoned  and  surrounded  him, 
and,  together  with  some  marines  and  artil- 
lery, captured  him  and  his  party  after  a  des- 
Serate  nght,  in  which  he  was  wounded.  John 
rown  was  tried,  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  on  Dec.  2  was  executed  by  hanging. 
This  incident  created  tremendous  excite- 
ment and  intensified  the  growing  bitterness 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  President 
Buchanan,  in  his  annual  message,  Decem- 
ber, 1859,  referred  to  this  insurrection  as  *^he 
recent  sad  and  bloody  occurrences  at  Har- 
pers Ferry"  (V.  553). 

Brownitown  (Mion.),  Battle  ol— In  July, 
1812,  Governor  Meigs,  of  Ohio^  sent  Capt 


Brush  with  men,  cattle,  and  provisions  to  the 
relief  of  General  Hull,  who  had  crosKd  the 
Detroit  River  into  Canada.  Learning  that 
a  body  of  British  and  Indians  were  l3nng  in 
wait  at  Brownstown,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Huron  River,  to  intercept  his  supplies,  Hull 
sent  Major  Thomas  B.  Van  Home  with  200 
men  from  Findlay's  Ohio  regiment  to  act  as 
an  escort  from  the  River  Raisin  to  the  des- 
tination in  Canada.  Van  Home's  detach- 
ment had  crossed  the  Ecorces  River  and  was 
approaching  Brownstown  Aug.  ^  when  it 
found  itself^in  an  ambush  ana  almost  sur- 
rounded by  Indians  under  Tecumseh.  The 
party  retreated  in  disorder  with  loss,  having 
been  pursued  part  of  the  way  by  the  In- 
dians. 

BrowniTllle,  Tex.,  blockade  of  port  of,  re- 
moved by  proclamation,  VI,  216. 

Bmbaker,  Pharos  B.,  capture  and  ihiprison- 
ment  of,  by  Honduras,  IX  393. 

Bmnot,  F.  B.,  member  of  Indian  commission, 
VII,^ 

Bmnawlok  and  Lnnebnrg,  Duke  ot  conven- 
tion with,  for  acquiring  and  inheriting  prop- 
erty, V,  293. 

Bmniwiok  Harbor,  Oa.,  improvement  o^  re- 
ferred to.  III,  277. 

Bmsli,  Natlianlel,  district  supervisor,  nomina- 
tion of,  1, 173. 

Bmsli,  Bobert,  act  for  relief  of,  discussed, 
ni,  134- 

Bmsiels,  Belgium: 
International  congress  at,  for  abolition  ol 

African  slave  trade^  IX,  36, 108. 
International  Exhibition  of  Sciences  and  In- 
dustry at,  VIII,  602,  814. 
Report  of  Commissioners  to,  referred  to, 
VIII,  815. 
International   Monetary  Conference  at,  in 
1892,  IX,  317. 
Postponement  of,  discussed,  IX,  444. 
Reports  of,  transmitted,  IX,  3^9. 
Universal  Exposition  at,  Amencan  exhibits 
at,  discussed,  X,  99. 

Bryan,  Ann,  bill  granting  pension  to,  returned, 
IX,  75. 

Bryant,  J.  B.,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 
VIII,  717. 

Bnohanan,  James  (fifteenth  President  United 
States): 
Admission  of  States  discussed  and  recom- 


mendations of,  regarding,  V,  502,  555. 
Annual  messages  o^  V,  43»>  497f  552,  bat. 
Biographical  sketch  of,  V,  429. 
Constitutional  amendment  regarding  slavery 

recommended  by.  V,  638. 
Correspondence  o^  while  minister  at  St 

Petersburg  referred  to,  VII,  13. 
Correspondence  of,  with  Lewis  Cass  referred 

to,  VII,  10. 
Cuba,  acquisition  of,  discussed  by,  V,  509, 

535. 

Recommended  by,  V,  510,  561, 642. 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 

memory  of,  VI,  664,  665. 
Duties   on  vessels   of  Italy   suspended   by 

proclamation,  V,  201. 
Finances  discussed  by,  V,  436,  457,  488,  521, 

542.573.648. 
Foreign  policy  discussed  bv,  V,  435,  467,  506^ 
,510.535.558.561.642.^6. 
Instructions  to,  while  minister  to  England 

regarding  free  ships,  etc,  referred  to,  V,  377. 
Intemai  improvements  discussed  by,  V,  J99. 
Monroe  doctrine  reasserted  by,  V,  512, 046^ 
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„4S5.  550,625,672. 
Mflitary  expedition  to  Nicaragua,  V, 
Rebellion  in  Utah,  V,  493. 
eair 


BnehMUUL,  itaasb^— Continued, 
Official  conduct  of,  investigated,  V,  614,  619. 
•  Pocket  vetoes  of,"  V,  542,  599, 607. 
Portrait  of,  V,  428. 

Powers  of  Federal  and  State  Governments 
discussed  by,  V.431,  450,  497,  543.  553,  599» 
608,614,619.626,637,655. 
Proclamations  of — 
Dav  for  voting  on  adoption  of  code  in 

District  of  Columbia,  V,  490. 
Duties  on  vessels  of  Italy  suspended,  V, 

491. 
Extraordinary  session  of  Senate,  to   act 
upon    Executive   communications,   V, 

496. 

Protests  of,  against  proceedings  of  House  of 

Representatives,  V,  6id,  619. 
Secession  discussed  by,  V,  628, 655. 
Secretary  of  SUte,  I V,  469. 
Slavery  discussed  by.  V,  431,  450,  497,  553, 

626,655. 
State  of  the  Union,  discussed  by,  V,  436, 497, 

520.  5J52. 626,  661,  660. 
Tariff  discussed  by,  V,  433,  521, 650. 
Time  allowed  President  for  consideration  of 

bills  discussed  by,  462,  529. 
Veto  messages  of — 

Deepening  channel  over  St  Clair  Flats, 
reasons  for  applying  pocket  veto,  V,  599. 

Donating  lands  for  benefit  of  agricultural 
colleges,  V,  543. 

Relief  of — 
Edwards  &  Co.,  V,  607. 
Hockaday  &  Leggit,  V,  670. 

Removal  of  obstructions  in  Mississippi 
River,  reasons  for  applying  pocket  veto, 
V,  607. 

Securing  homesteads  to  settlers,  V,  608. 

Transportation  of  mail  from  St.  Joseph, 
Mo^  to    Placerville,   Cal.,  reasons   tor 
applying  pocket  veto,  V,  542. 
Buck,  The,  seizure  of,  and  claims  arising  out 

of,  VII,  160;  Vllf,  613;  IX,  112,  238,  441, 

530. 
Award  in  case  of.  IX,  238. 
BnckBliotWar.— The  election  in  Philadelphia 
Oct  9,  1838,  was  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, because  upon  it  hinged  the  control  of 
the  legislature  which  was  to  elect  a  United 
States  Senator.  The  Democratic  candidates 
for  ^  the  legislature  were  elected  by  small 
majorities,  but  their  Congressional  candi- 
date was  defeated.  The  Democratic  return 
judges  thereupon  cast  out  5,000  Whig  votes, 
claiming  fraud.  The  Whig  judges  then  is- 
sued certificates  of  election  to  both  their 
Congressional  and  legislative  candidates, 
and  these  returns  were  accepted  by  the 
Whig  secretary  of  state.  Dec.  ^  1838,  the 
date  for  the  meeting  of  the  legislature, 
armed  partisans  of  both  'sets  of  contestants 
met  at  Harrisburg.  The  senate,  which  was 
Whig,  met  and  adjourned  because  of  the 
mob.  Two  warring  bodies  met  in  fhe  house. 
(Ill,  507,  508.;  The  .Whig  governor  caUed 
upon  the  militia  and  tried  without  effect  to 
obtain  Federal  aid.  The  Democratic  house 
was  recognized  Dec.  25.  A  remark  made 
during  the  height  of  the  excitement  that 
the  mob  would  feel  the  effect  of  **  ball  and 
buckshot  before  night"  gave  the  episode 
the  name  of  the  Buckshot  War. 
Bncksliot  War,  documents  regarding,  trans- 
mitted, III,  507,  508. 


Bucktalls.— A  name  applied  to  the  Tammany 
Society  of  New  York  City  from  the  fact  that 
the  members  of  the  organization  wore  each 
a  buck's  tail  in  their  hats  as  a  badge  instead 
of  a  feather.  Between  1812  and  1828  the 
Bucktails  were  anti-Clintonian  New  York 
Democrats.  They  were  the  most  vigorous 
opponents  of  Clinton's  canal  policy  from  its 
inception  in  1817,  and  the  name  was  later 
applied  to  all  who  opposed  this  policy 
throughout  the  State. 

Buell,  Don  OarlOB,  second  lieutenant,  pro- 
ceedings in  court-martial  of,  referred  to,  IV, 
275. 

Buena  Vista.  Mexico: 
Battle  of.  referred  to,  IV,  535. 
Mutiny  in  camp  of,  referred  to,  IV,  ^3. 

Buena  Vista  (Kezicd).  Battle  ofT— After 
part  of  his  army  bad  been  sent  to  Gen. 
Scott,  Gen.  Taylor,  with  less  than  5,000  men, 
mostly  raw  militia,  was  attacked  at  Buena 
Vista  by  Santa  Anna's  army  of  21,000  Feb. 
22, 1847.  Taylor  intrenched  himself  in  the 
pass  of  Angostura,  in  the  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains,  on  the  road  leading  to  San  Luis 
Potosi.  The  engagement  began  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  was  suspended  at  dark, 
the  loss  to  the  Americans  being  but  4  men 
wounded,  while  the  enemy  lost  more  than 
300  killed  and  wounded.  Fighting  was  re- 
newed at  dawn  of  the  23d  and  continued 
until  sunset  The  Mexicans  retired  during 
the  night  to  Agua  Nueva.  The  American  loss 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  amounted 
to  745;  that  of  the  Mexicans  upward  of 
2,00a  Jefferson  Davis  in  this  battle  com- 
manded a  Mississippi  regiment  as  its  colonel, 
and  saved  the  army  by  receiving  the  charge 
of  the  Mexican  lancers.  His  troops  were 
formed  in  the  shape  ot  a  V. 

Buenos  Ayres  (see  also  Argentine  Republic): 
Diplomatic  relations  with,  discussed,  IV,  263. 
Imprisonment  of  American  citizens  in,  II,  63. 
Independence  of,  asserted,  II,  43,  58. 
Minister  of  United  States  in,  returns,  II,  6081 
Revolution  in,  V,  166. 
War  with  Brazil — 
Peace  concluded,  II,  411. 
Questions  between  United  States  and  Bra- 
zil growing  out  of.  11,  363,  385- 

Bu6trago,'  Bellor,  mentioned,  V ,  34. 

Buffalo  (N.  T. ) .  Destruction  of.—  During  the 
winter  of  18 13  the  British  regained  Forts 
George  and  Niagara.  The  British  and  In- 
dians, under  the  command  of  Lieut  Gen. 
Drummond,  Maj.  Gen.  Riall,  and  Col. 
Murray,  overran  and  laid  waste  the  valley 
of  the  Niagara  and  pressed  hard  upon 
Buffalo.  Gen.  Amos  Hall  succeeded  Gen. 
McClure  at  Buffalo  Dec.  26,  in  the  command 
of  2,000  badly  organized  American  troops. 
On  the  night  of  Dec.  ^  Riall  crossed  the 
river  at  Black  Rock  with  1,4^0  men,  laii^ely 
regulars,  and  a  body  of  Indians.  At  sight 
of  the  enemy  800  of  HalVs  troops  deserted. 
He,  however,  made  a  gallant  defense  with 
the  Chautauqua  troops  and  Canadian  refu- 

§ees  until  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  keeping 
le  enemy  in  check  and  covering  the  night 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  British  and  Indians 
took  possession  of  Buffalo  and  proceeded  to 
bum,  plunder,  and  massacre.  Only  4  build- 
ings were  left  standing  in  the  town  and  only 
I  at  Black  Rock. 
Buffalo,  Pan-American  Exposition  at,  X«  157, 
211. 
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Building  and  Loan  AsBociations.— Corpo- 
rations qiffanized  primarily  to  enable  per- 
sons of  limited  means  to  secure  homes,  and, 
secondarily,  to  enable  such  persons  to  put 
aside  a  certain  fixed  sum  at  stated  intervals, 
so  that  the  investment  may  be  safe  and  re- 
munerative. In  the  beginning  the  home- 
building  or  home-buying  fund  came  entirely 
from  the  periodic  pajrments  ot  the  members 
(shareholders).  At  present  prepaid,  full- 
paid,  and  permanent  shares  are  sold  by  the 
association,  payable  in  full  or  in  lar^e  part 
on  subscription.  Special  deposits  m  any 
amount  are  received.  Shares  partly  paid  are 
brought  to  their  par  value  by  adding  to  pay- 
ments made  dividends  apportioned  thereto. 
Special  deposits  are  generally  withdrawable 
by  the  depositor  at  pleasure.  Installment 
snares  ana  prepaid  snares  remain  in  until 
they  reach  their  par  value.  Full-paid  shares 
remain  in  a  certain  fixed  time.  Permanent 
shares  remain  in  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
corporation.  These  associations  came  into 
existence  in  England  nearly  lOOArears  ago, 
but  were  not  made  the  subje^rt  of  legislative 
enactment  until  1836.  The  first  association 
established  in  the  United  States  was  the 
Oxford  Provident  Building  Association,  of 
Frankford,  Pa.,  organized  in  1831.  There 
are  now  (1906^  in  the  United  States  55308 
associations  with  assets  of  $579,^56,112.  The 
estimated  membership  is  1,^66,700.  Since 
1897  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline  in  the 
number  of  associations  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  total  amount  of  their  assets.  This 
falling  off  appears  to  be  only  a  natural  re- 
action after  the  period  of  abnormal  expan- 
sion between  1880  and  1890. 
Building  and  Loan  Associations,  report  on, 

transmitted,  IX,  477. 
BuUding8.Fublio: 
Acts  for  erection  of,  vetoed,  discussed,  IX, 

118. 
Architects  for,  authority  for  employing,  re- 

fcJrred  to,  V,  421. 
At  Washington  destroyed  by  Great  Britain, 
^1.54$. 
Commission  appointed  to  determine  extent 

of  security  ot,  against  fire  referred  to,  VII, 

48a 
Construction  of — 

Recommended,  VII,  625. 

Referred  to,  1,  41 1, 448;  lU,  264;  IV,  58, 431. 
Expenditures  for,  II,  419. 

Discussed,  VII,  243. 
Heating  and  ventilating  referred  to,  V,  579, 

Illustrations  of  the  principal  Governmental, 
and  most  important  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
(See  the  frontispieces  in  Volumes  I,  II,  III, 
IV.  V,  VI.  VII,  VIII,  IX  and  X  and  1, 11.) 
Improvement  of,  recommended,  II,  262. 
Bulgaria. — An  autonomous  principsility  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula  of  Europe.    It  is  bounded 
by  Roumania  (chiefly  separated  by  the  Dan- 
ube) on  the  north,  by  the  Black  ^a  on  the 
east,  Turkey  on  the  south,  and  Servia  on  the 
west    The  principality  is  composed  of  Bui 
garia  (as  formed  in  1878)  and  Eastern  Rou- 
melia^  with  Sofia  as  the  capital.    The  country 
is  chiefly  agricultural,  the  principle  exports 
are  gram,  raw  silk,  live  stock,  hides,   and 
'  attar  of  roses.    Bulgaria  was  constituted  a 
principality  by  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano 
and  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878.    It  was 
made  tributary  to  Turkey,  and  Prince  Alex- 


ander of  Battenberg  was  installed  at  its  ruler 
in  1879.  Union  witn  Eastern  Roumelia  and 
war  with  Servia  occurred  in  1885.  In  1886 
Alexander  was  deposed  through  Russian  in- 
trigue and  a  regency  was  formed.  In  1887 
Pnnce  Ferdinand  of  Coburg.  in  spite  of  Rus- 
sian opposition,  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  regency  to  assume  the  throne.  Bulgaria 
has  an  area  of  38,080  sq.  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation (1900)  of*  3,744,283. 

Bulgaria: 
Diplomatic  relations  with,  establishment  of, 

recommended,  VI 11. 172. 
Massacre  by  Turks  in,  referred  to,  VII,  422. 

Bull  Bun  (Va.).  Battle  of,  or  First  BatUe  of 
Kanassas.  —For  the  double  purpose  of  men- 
acing Waahmgton  and  preventing  an  ad- 
vance ot  the  Tederal  troops  into  Virginia, 
the  Confederates  during  the  summei  01  1861 
collected  a  large  body  of  troops  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Manassas  Junction,  Va.  The  position 
was  33  miles  southwest  of  Washington.  The 
troops  here  assembled  numbered,  including 
all  reenforcements  received  durinsthe  battle, 
about  32,000,  under  command  of  Gen.  Beau- 
regard. The  senior  officer.  Gen.  J.  E.  John- 
ston, after  his  arrival  on  the  field,  did  not  take 
the  actual  command.  The  aggregate  force 
of  Union  soldiers  in  and  around  Washington 
was  34,160  men.  Both  armies  were  com- 
posed mostly  of  undisciplined  volunteers. 
July  16, 1861,  Mai.  Gen.  McDowell  began  a 

general  forward  movement  Lieut  Gen. 
cott  advised  postponement  until  the  forces 
should  be  better  prepared  for  service,  but 
his  warning  was  disregarded.  The  Federal 
army  was  divided  into  5  divisions.  Leaving 
C700  men  under  Brig.  Gen.  Runyon  to  guard 
the  approaches  to  Washington,  the  other  4 
divisions,  aggregating  28.SCX>  men,  under 
Brigadier  Generals  Tyler,  Hunter,  Heintzel- 
man,  and  Miles,  advanced  to  Bull  Run.  a 
tributary  of  the  Potomac  River,  about  30 
miles  from  Washington,  on  the  way  to  Ma- 
nassas  Junction.  Hunter's  and  Heintzel- 
man's  divisions  crossed  the  run  July  21  and 
attacked  the  Confederate  left,  slowly  forcing 
it  back.  Beauregard's  army,  when  the  ac- 
tion began,  consisted  of  about  24,000  avail- 
able men.  He  was  reenforced  at  intervals 
during  the  day  by  8,000  men  under  Johnston, 
who  had  been  encamped  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  and  whose  lunction  with  the  main 
army  it  was  thought  would  be  prevented  by 
Gen.  Patterson.  The  latter  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  Martinsburg  with  i8,doo  men.  Be- 
tween 3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
everything  seemed  favorable  to  the  Federals, 
the  last  3,000  of  Johnston's  men,  under  Gen. 
Kirby  Smith,  arrived  and  fell  upon  the  Fed- 
erals, forcing  a  retreat.  This  attack  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  by  Early's  brigade,  and  the 
Federal  retreat  became  a  rout  Men  threw 
away  their  arms  and  equipments;  artillery 
horses  were  cut  from  their  traces  and  ^ims 
abandoned  on  the  road:  soldiers,  civilians, 
and  camp  followers  flea  panic-stricken  to- 
ward Washington  afoot,  astride,  and  in 
carriages.  The  retreating  army  and  follow- 
ers reached  Washington  July  2i  The  casu- 
alties of  the  battle  were:  Feaeral  losses — 
killed,  481;  wounded,  1,01 1;  missing,  1,216; 
total,  2,708.  Confederate  losses— killed,  387; 
wounded,  1,582;  missing,  13;  total,  I,9U. 
This  battle  was  the  first  very  important  en- 
gagement of  the  war,    (See  also  Groveton 
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ton  Bun  (Ya.),  BaUle  tt—ContinuetL 
(Va.),  Battle  of;  Manassas  (Va.),  or  Ball 
Run,  Second  Battle  oL) 

Bolwvr,  Blr  Henry  Lytton,  treaty  between 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  concluded 
V  John  M.  Clayton  and,  V,  42. 

Bnnoombe.— To  talk  buncombe  is  to  speak 
for  effect  on  persons  at  a  distance,  without 
regard  to  the  audience  present  The  phrase 
ons^nated  near  the  close  of  the  debate  on 
the  famous  ''Missouri  Question,**  in  the  Six- 
teenth Concuss.  It  was  then  used  by  Felix 
Walker,  a  naive  old  mountaineer  who  resided 
at  WaynesTille,  In  Ha3rwood,  a  western 
county  of  North  Carolina,  near  the  border  of 
the  aajacent  county  of  Buncombe,  which  was 
in  his  district  The  old  gentleman  rose  to 
speak  while  the  House  was  impatiently  call- 
ing ''Question,"  and  several  members  gath- 
ered around  him,  begging  him  to  desist 
He  persevered,  however,  for  a  while,  de- 
claring that  the  people  of  his  district  ex- 
pected it,  and  that  he  was  bound  to  maki  a 
speech  for  Buncombe. 

Biudy,  M.  L.,  act  for  relief  o^  vetoed,  VIII, 
457. 

BnnkerHill,  or  Breeds  Hill  (Kebb.),  BatUe 
of. — After  the  battles  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  the  British  torce  under  Gen.  Gage 
was  increased  to  10,000  men  by  the  arrival 
of  Generals  Howcl  Clinton,  and  Burgo)me 
from  England.  These  officers  occupied  the 
town  of  boston,  on  a  peninsula  extending 
into  the  harbor.  On  the  surrounding  hills 
were  encamped  some  20,000  undisciplined 
Americans.  On  the  night  of  June  i^  1775, 
1,000  of  them  under  CoL  Prescott  were  sent 
to  fortify  Bunker  Hill,  on  another  peninsula 
lying  north  of  Boston.  Through  some  mis- 
apprehension they  seized  Breeds  Hill,  near 
Boston,  and  threw  up  a  line  of  fortifications. 
On  the  morning  ot  the  17th  about  3,000 
(possibly  3,^00)  British  crossed  the  harbor 
in  boats  andcharieed  the  hill,  which  was  de- 
fended by  about  half  that  number  of  raw 
recruits.  After  three  bloody  charges  the 
Americans  were  driven  from  their  position, 
having  defended  themselves  with  gunstocks 
and  stones  when  their  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted. The  British  loss  was  about  1,0^; 
that  of  the  Americans  about  450^  includmg 
Gen.  Warren.  The  statistics  of  this  battle 
show  the  number  of  killed  amd  wounded  to 
have  been  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
number  engaged,  thus  placing  it  among  the 
bloodiest  battles  known  to  history.  At 
Gettysburg,  after  3  days*  fighting,  the  Union 
army  lost  25  per  cent,  while  30  per  cent  of 
those  who  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  fell  in  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

Bnroliard.  Horatio  0.,  Director  of  Mint,  re- 
moval of,  and  reasons  therefor,  VIII,  367. 

Bureaus.  (See  the  several  Bureaus.) 

BurgesB,  Thomas  ■.,  correspondence  regard- 
ing Dorr's  Rebellion,  IV,  302. 

BnrUngame,  Anson,  minister  to  China: 
Appointment  of,  to  mission  by  Emperor  of 

China  referred  to,  VI,  598,  627. 
Dispatch  from,  transmitted,  VI,  197,  583. 

Burnet,  Daniel,  member  of  legislative  coun- 
cil for  Mississippi  Territory,  nomination  of, 
1.457. 

Burnet,  J.,  coiwespondence  regarding  removal 
of  remains  of  the  late  Presic^nt  W.  H.  Har- 
rison. IV,  53. 


Bnmett,  Jolin  D.,  district  attorney,  nomina- 
tion of,  discussed,  VIII,  375. 

Bumliain,  Hiram,  brigadier  general  nomina- 
tion of,  referred  to,  Vl,  202. . 

Bnmley,  J.  H.,  mentioned,  VI,  259. 

Bumside,  Ambrose  B.: 
Brigadier  general,  thanks  of  President  ten- 
dered, VT,  104. 
Major  general,  ordered  to  assume  command 
o!  Army  of  Potomac,  VI,  124. 

Bnmt  Com  Creek  (Ala. ) .  Battle  of.— As  a 
result  of  Tecumseh's  efforts  to  induce  all 
tlie  Southern  Indians  to  join  in  a  war  of 
extermination  against  the  whites,  the  Creeks 
were  divided  into  two  factions— one  for  war, 
the  other  for  peace.  In  1813  Peter  McQueen, 
a  half-breed,  of  Tallahassee,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  war  party,  was  furnished  by 
British  agents  at  Pensacola  with  large  quan- 
tities of  supplies,  under  sanction  of  the 
Spanish  governor.  On  learning  of  this  CoL 
James  Caller,  of  Washingtoii,  set  out  July 
25t  1S13,  to  aisperse  the  Indians  McQueen 
had  collected  and  intercept  the  supplies. 
On  the  momine  of  July  27  Caller*s  com- 
mand, increased  by  reenforcements  to  180 
men,  came  upon  McQueen's  party  at  their 
camp  on  Burnt  Com  Creek.  The  Indians 
were  surprised  and  fled  into  the  woods,  leav- 
ing their  pack  horses  to  the  whites.  They 
soon  returned,  however,  and  fiercely  attacked 
100  of  Caller's  men.  Overwhelming  num- 
bers compelled  Caller's  men  to  retreat  after 
a  brave  resistance.  Two  of  Caller's  com- 
mand were  killed  and  15  wounded. 

Bnrr,  Aaron: 
Attempts  made  in  Kentucky  to  bring,  to 

justice,  I,  415. 
Boats  of,  with  ammunition  arrested  by  mi- 
litia, 1, 417. 
Conspiracy  of,  letters  regarding,  not  received 

by  President,  I,  449. 
Military  expedition  against  Union  planned 

by,  I,  412. 
Passes  Fort  Massac  with  boats,  I,  4x7. 
Reaches  Mississippi  Territory,  I,  ^19. 
Surrenders  to  omcers  in  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory, 1, 421. 
Trial  of— 
Acc|uittal  of,  referred  to,  I,  ^29. 
Evidence  against,  presented  at,  1, 429^  431. 
Expenses  incident  thereto,  I,  433,  4^9. 

Bnrr,  Blizabeth,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  677. 

Bnrritt,  Loren,  act  to  increase  pension  of, 
vetoed,  VIII,  562. 

Burroughs,  HuLrmadnlEe,  consul  at  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico,  charges  preferred  against,  by 
Dr.  Baldwin,  III,  593. 

Bnrt,  Bilas  W.,  chief  examiner  of  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  nomination  of,  and  rea- 
sons therefor,  VIII,  158. 

Bortoh,  Alexander,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 
VII,  319.        . 

Bnrtram,  B.  A.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  709. 

BuBsey,  Catharine,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  720. 

Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  of  Massachusetts: 
Swords  of  Gen.  Twiggs  forwarded  by,  to 
President  Lincoln  and  his  recommenda- 
tion that  they  be  disposed  of  in  reward  or 
compliment  for  military  service,  VI,  145. 

Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  of  Ne^  York: 
Correspondence  regarding  examination  of 
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Batter,  Benjamin  F.,  (of  N.  "^ ,)'-OmHnued, 
affairs  of  New  York  custom-house  referred 
to,  IV,  15^ 
Secretary  of  War,  nomination  of,  and  rea- 
sons therefor,  III,  281. 
Butter,  Ool.,  mentioned,  II,  133. 
Butter,  James,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed. VIII,  422. 
Batter,  MatttiewO.: 
Member  of  military  commission  to  Cuba,  X, 

97. 
Statement  of,  regarding  slaughter  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  South  Carolina  referred 
to,  VII,  375. 
Batter,  Pierce,  mentioned,  VI,  74.^ 
Batter,  act  defining   and  imposine:  tax  on, 
and  regulating  manufacture  of  oleomarga- 
rine approved,  discussed,  VIII,  407. 
Batterfleld,  Anoia,  act  granting  pension  to, 

vetoed,  VIII,  698. 
Butterfield,  Carlos,  ft  Co..  claim  of,  against 
Denmark  for  seizure  ot  the  Ben  Franklin 
and   Catherine  Augusta^  VII,  510;  VIII, 

784. 
Agreement  to  submit,  to  arbitration,  VIII, 
803. 
Award  of  arbitrator,  IX,  iia 
By  Ohaace,  The,  claim  for,  adjusted,  VI,  263. 


Oabinet.->Specifically.  a  body  of  counselors, 
usually  composed  ot  heads  of  departments, 
meeting  in  a  private  room  or  caoinet  In 
the  United  States  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
council  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  nine 
Executive  Departments  of  the  Government 
with  whom  the  President  confers  on  matters 
of  administrative  policy.  Their  meeting  as 
advisers  of  the  President  is  unknown  to  law 
or  the  Constitution  and  their  conclusions 
have  no  binding  force.  The  Constitution 
does  not  provide  for  a  Cabinet,  but  it  author- 
izes the  President  to  "require  the  opinion  in 
writing  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the 
Executive  Departments  upon  any  subject  re- 
lating to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices.**  Washington  required  such  opinions 
frequently.  Changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  method  pursued,  and  the  Cabinet  is  now 
regarded  as  an  advisory  board  with  which 
the  President  holds  regular  consultations. 
From  being  merel;^  the  heads  of  the  Execu- 
tive Departments  its  members  have  come  to 
be  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
Government  (See  also  Presidential  Suc- 
cession and  Administration.) 

Cabinet: 
Official  conduct  ot  complimented,  IV,  350. 

Cables.— Pacific  cable,  X,  439, 537.  (See  also 
Ocean  Cables.) 

Caddo  Indians: 
Memorial  from,  regarding  claims  to  lands  in 

Oklahoma,  IX,  236. 
Treaty  with,  III,  188. 

Cadet.--One  who  is  under  training  for  a  com- 
mission in  the  Arm]^  of  the  United  States,  by 
a  course  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  Each 
Senator,  Congressional  District,  Territory, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico  is 
entitled  to  have  one  cadet  at  the  Academy, 
and  the  President  has  also  40  nominatfons 
at  laige.    The  number  of  students  is  lim- 


ited to  522.  Nominations  are  made  either 
directly  or  after  competitive  examinations, 
as  the  nominator  may  choose,  in  the  latter 
case  he  nominates  two  secondary  candi- 
dates, the  best  of  whom  will  be  admitted 
should  the  principal  candidate  fail  at  the 
examination.  The  age  for  nomination  is 
between  17  to  22  years.  The  couise  of  in- 
struction lasts  for  four  years,  the  discipline 
and  examinations  are  very  strict,  about  one 
fourth  of  those  nominated  usually  fail  to 
pass  the  preliminary  examination  and  of  the 
residue  only  a  little  more  than  half  finally 
graduate.  Cadets  receive  pay  amounting  to 
{609.50  per  annum  and  on  graduation  are 
commissioned  as  second  lieutenants. 

Cadets.  MiUtary: 
Enlistment  of,  time  of,  should  be  extended, 

in,  390. 
Increase  in  corps  of,  recommended,  VI,  48. 
Promotion  of,  referred  to,  IV,  572. 
Referred  to,  IL  ^2. 

Cady,  HemaiL,  claim  of,  presented  and  appro- 
priation for,  recommended,  III,  477. 

Cabokia  Indians,  treaty  with,  II,  47. 

Cairo  and  Tennessee  Railroad  Co.,  act  to 
authorize  construction  of  bridges  by,  re- 
turned, IX,  70. 

Calapona  Indiaiis,treaty  with,  V,  303. 

Calayeras  Big  Tree  Oroye,  preservation  of, 
X,  7". 

Caldwell,  Charles  H.  B.,  thanks  of  Congress 
to,  recommended,  VI,  76. 

Calebee  Creek  (Ala.),  Battle  of— In  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Creek  Indians  Gen. 
Floyd,  with  more  than  x,200  Georgia  volun- 
teers, I  companv  of  cavalry,  and  400  friendly 
Indians,  amved  at  Caleoee  Creek  on  the 
night  of  Jan.  26,  1811,  and  established  a 
camp  on  the  highland  bordering  on  the 
swamp  of  that  name  in  Macon  County,  Ala., 
50  miles  west  of  Fort  Mitchell.  Before  dawn 
of  the  following  morning  the  camp  was  sud- 
denly attacked  by  Indians.  The  assailants 
were  received  with  grapeshot,  followed  bv  a 
bayonet  charge,  and  ned  in  dismay.  Tney 
left  37  dead.  The  whites  lost  17  killed  and 
132  wounded.  Of  the  friendly  Indians  5 
were  killed  and  15  wounded.  Floyd  re- 
tired to  Fort  Mitchell,  where  most  of  his  men 
were    discharged.    No   other    expedition 

grainst    the    Creeks    was    oigamzed     in 
eorgia. 

CaUioun,  J.,  president  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  Kansas,  mentioned  as  forwarding 
copy  of  constitution  framed  by  that  body, 
V,  471. 

CallLOiin,  James  8.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  V,  33. 

CaUioun,  JohnC.: 
Convention   with     Indians   concluded   by, 

n,53. 
Mentioned,  IV,  383. 

California.—  One  of  the  United  States ;  nick- 
name, "The  Golden  State;"  motto,  -  Eu- 
reka," (I  have  found).  California  is  named, 
it  is  said,  after  a  fictitious  island  in  the  Span- 
ish romance  *'  Las  Sergas  de  Esplandian.'* 
Other  authorities  derive  the  name  from  the 
Spanish  words  "  caliente  "  (hot)  and  "  for- 
nalla"  (furnace).  The  State  extends  from 
lat.  32®  30'  to  42®  north  and  from  long.  114** 
to  124^  25'  west  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Oregon,  on  the  east  by  Nevada  and  Ari- 
zona, on  the  south  by  Lower  California,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.    Its  capi- 
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f  &,  transmitted,  IV,  587. 

of,  to  Great  Britain  by  Mexico,  1 


tal  is  Sacramento,  and  San  Francisco  is  the 
chief  city.    The  State  is  famous  for  its  beau- 
tifuJ  scenery,  its  salubrious  climate,  and  its 
wealth  of  precious  metals  and  choice  fruits. 
It  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1850  as  a 
result  of  the  famous  compromise  of  that 
year.    It  formed  a  part  of  the  territory  ceded 
to  the  United  Stotes  by  Mexico  in  1848. 
Area,  158,360  sq.  miles ;  population  in  1905, 
1,750,00a 
OalifDmla: 
Admission  o^  into  Union  discussed,  V,  18, 261 
Affairs  of,  report  of,  transmitted,  V,  41, 46. 
Census  of,  delay  in  taking,  V,  129. 
Cession  of   New   Mexico   and,  to   United 
States  by  Mexico — 

Area  and  value  of,  discussed,  IV,  599, 634. 

Discussions  and  recommendations  ref^ard- 
ing,  IV,  456,  45ft  494.  ^  536»  576,  587, 

^594,6; 

Treaty 
Cession  ot,  to  Cireat  Uritain  by  Mexico,  nego- 
tiations regarding,  referred  to,  IV,  225. 
Circuit  couit  of  United  States  in,  referred 

to,  VI,  81. 
Clahns  of  citizens  of,  against  United  States, 

V,  143. 
Constitution  adopted  by,  referred  to,  V,  32. 
Constitutional  convention  in,  referred  to,  V, 

18^46. 
Cuartel  lot  in  Monterey,  survey  and  disposal 

of,  discussed,  IX,  69. 
Customs  collected  m,  referred  to,  V,  48. 
Difficulty  between  consul  of  France  and  au- 
thorities of,  V,  302. 

Satisfactorily  settled,  V,  335. 
Elections  in,  national  military  forces  to  be 

used  at,  referred  to,  VII,  122. 
Expeditions  organized  in,  for  invasion  of 
Mexico,  V,  237. 

Proclamation  against,  V,  271. 
Forces  to  be  employed  in,  IV,  604. 
Fraudulent  claims  to  lands  in,  defeated  by 

Attorney-General,  V,  653. 
Geological  and  mineralogical  exploration  in, 

reconmiended,  V,  20. 
Gold  iUf  production  of,  referred  to,  V,  124. 
Gold  mmes  discovered  in,  IV,  636,  643. 
Government  of,  discussed,  V,  18,  26. 
Indians  in — 

Claims  of  persons  for  supplies  furnished, 
V,244. 

Colonization  of,  referred  to,  V,  301. 

Hostilities  of,  referred  to,  V,  132,  361. 

Number  of,  lV,6o3. 

Removal  of,  referred  to,  V,  30a 
Irrigation  of  valleys  in,  Vll,  263. 
Land  grants  in,  appointment  of  commission- 
ers to  settle  Claims  imder,  recommended, 
V,86. 

Compensation   of   commissioners   inade- 

3uate,  V,  126. 
laws,  extension  o^  over,  recommended, 

V,87. 
Land  office  in,  recommended,  V,  127, 178. 
Lands  in,  set  apart  as  public  reservation  by 

proclamation,  IX,  357,  369.  m  ^»775. 

r? ;  X.  Sift  523. 722,  783'»79l.  807. 875, 879 ; 

XL  065, 1034, 1056, 108&  1105, 1127. 
Light-houses  on  coast  of,  sites  for,  referred 

to,  V,  19. 
Line  of  communication  with  eastern  section 

of  United  States  recommended,  V^  20,  86. 
Mail  facilities  should  be  afforded  citizens  o^ 

IV,639;V,22. 


Mail  route  from  Mississippi  River  to^  recom- 
mended, V,  461. 

Mineral  lands  in.  disposition  of,  discussed, 
IV,  643;  V.  20, 87, 127. 

Mines  in,  referred  to,  IV,  636,  643. 

Mint,  branch  ot,  in,  recommended,  IV,  636; 
V,  I9»  8$. 
Construction  of,  discussed.  V,  214^ 

National  military  forces  to  be  used  at  elec- 
tion in,  referred  to,  VII,  122. 

Payment  of  settlers  for  improvements  on 
Round  Valley  Reservation  in,  recom- 
mended, VIII,  105, 194. 

Private  land  claims  m,  referred  to,  V,  596. 

Public  lands  in — 
Modifications  in  laws  regarding,  recom- 
mended, V,  87. 
Referred  to,  V,  20,  126. 

Revenue  law^    extension  of,  over,  recom- 
mended, IV,  643. 
Referred  to,  V,  19. 

Slavery  in,  right  to  introduce,  discussed,  IV, 
64a 

Surveyor-general's  offices  in,  recommended, 
IV,643;V,20. 

Territorial  government  for,  recommended, 
IV,  542,  589, 638. 

Unlawnd  combinations  in,  proclamation 
against,  IX,  500. 

Vigilance  committee  in,  application  of  gov- 
ernor to  maintain  law  against  usurpea  au- 
thonty  of,  V.  383. 
Oallfomla  and  Oregon  Railroa4,  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  report  upon,  referred  to, 

VIII,  278. 
Call.  Blchard  K.,   commander  of  militia  in 

Seminole  War,  III,  253,  617. 
Call,  Dr.  SamaelJ.,thanks  of  Congress  recom- 
mended to,  X,  127. 
OalYlt,  Thomas,  member  of  legislative  coun- 
cil for  Mississippi  Territory,  nomination  o^ 

1.457. 

Cambon,  Jnles,  French  minister,  representa- 
tive of  Spain  in  peace  negotiations,  A,  95, 262. 

Cambrian,  The,  ordered  from  and  forbidden 
to  reenter  waters  of  United  States,  1, 40^. 

Oamden  (8. 0. ) ,  Battle ol  (See  Sanders  Creek 
(S.C.),  Battle  of.) 

Cameron,  Simon: 
Ex-Secretary  of  War,   arrest  of,  at  suit  of 
Pierce  Butler  for  false  imprisonment,  etc., 

censure  of,  by  House  of  Rep- 


esolution  of 


Reso] 


resentatives  discussed,  VI,  77. 
Camp  Alger,  Va.,  mentioned,  X,  592. 
Camp  McDovell,  reserved,  X,  634. 
Campbell,  Archibald,  correspondence  regard* 
ing   northeastern   boundary.    (See    North- 
eastern Boundary.) 
Campbell,  Bernard,  claim  of,  against  Haiti, 
IX,  668. 
Settlement  of,  X,  107. 
Campbell,  Jeaee,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  547. 
Campbell,  John,  nomination   of,  as  Indian 
agent  withdrawn  and  reasons  therefor,  II,  474. 
Campbell,  John  A.: 
Justice  Supreme  Court,  resignation  of,   re- 
ferred to.  VI,  49. 
Member  of  commission  to  confer  with  Presi- 
dent regarding  termination  of  war.  VI,  26a 
Pardon  applied  for  by,  order  regarding,  VI, 
352. 
Campbell,  Lewis  D.: 
Ex-minister  to  Mexico^  correspondence  with, 
referred  to,  VI,  525. 
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Ctmpbell,  Lewis  1>,^Continued, 
Mentioned,  VI,  444. 

Campbell,  Robert,  member  of  Indian  commis- 
sion, VII,  23. 

Campbell,  William  ■.,  Jr.,  act  granting  pen- 
sion to,  vetoed,  VIII,  686. 

Canada,  The,  claims  arising  from  wreck  of,  on 
coast  of  Brazil  and  award  discussed,  VII,  98, 
"5- 

Canada,  I>ominion  of.— A  confederation  of 
British  colonies  in  North  America.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north, 
Labrador  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
east,  the  United  States  on  the  south,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Alaska  on  the  west  It 
is  made  up  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec,  On- 
tario, New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia, 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories (Assiniboia,  Kewatin,  Athabasca, 
Mackenzie,  Ungava,  and  Franklin^  and  the 
Territory  of  Yukon.  Alberta  and  Saskatch- 
ewan, which  had  previously  been  parts  of 
the  Northwest  Territories,  were  formed  into 
provinces,  Sept.,  i,  1905.  The  capital  is  Ot- 
tawa. The  government  consists  of  a  Gov- 
emor-Genenu,  appointed  by  t^e  Crown,  and 
a  parliament  made  up  of  a  senate  and  house 
of  commons.  Each  province  has  a  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General,  a  legislature  elected  by  the  people, 
and  a  responsible  ministry ;  and  has  a  Xiij^e. 
measure  of  local  self -giovemment  The  prin- 
cipal industries  are  agnculture,  especially  the 
raising  of  wheat  and  oats;  lumMring,  fish- 
eries, and  mining,  especially  of  gold,  coal, 
and  copper.  During  the  last  tour  years 
there  has  been  a  lariee  immi^ation  into  the 
newly-opened  grain  lands  of  the  Northwest 
Terntones  from  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota  and 
the  adjacent  Slates.  Canada  was  first  set- 
tled by  the  French  in  1535.  It  became  an 
English  possession  in  1763,  as  a  result  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War;  and  remained  loyal 
to  England  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Tlw  present  oi^ganization  of  the  Domin- 
ion dates  from  1867,  when  Ontario^  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  were 
formed  into  tne  Dominion  of  Canada.  Other 
provinces  and  territories  have  been  added 
until  it  includes  all  the  British  territory  north 
ot  the  United  States  except  Newfoundland 
and  a  part  of  Labrador.  Area,  3,745,574  sq. 
miles;  population  (1904),  5,604,^. 

Canada,  Dominion  of: 
Abduction  of   Allan  Macdonald  from,  re- 
ferred to,  VI,  628. 
Armed  men  from,  seize  American  citizen. 

IV,  75. 

Attempted  occupation  of  portions  of  Alaska 
by  Great  Britain  and,  referred  to,  IX,  665. 

Attempts  of  Great  Britain  and,  to  establish 
post  routes  in  Alaska,  IX,  665. 

Boundary  line  with,  discussed,  IX,  35, 181, 
632. 

Canal  tolls  charged  by,  negotiations  regard- 
ing.   (See  Welland  Canal.) 

Chief  justice  of,  arbitrator  in  claim  of 
United  States  against  Peru,  X,  no.  (See 
also  IX,  556, 6600 

Chinese  entenng  United  States  through,  IX, 

4ij  197- 
Civil  war  in,  neutrality  of  United  States  in, 
discussed.  III,  485,  531. 
Proclaimed,  III,  481, 482. 


Commercial  relations  with,  V,  44, 118;  VII, 
35,  45;  IX,  313;  X,  107.  (See  also  Wel- 
land Canal.) 
Conference  on  subject  of,  discussed.  IX, 

240, 243,  31^ 
Commission,  Joint  High,  X,  145. 
Fenians  in.  (See  Fenians.) 
Fisheries,  questions  regarding.  (See   Fish- 
eries.) 
Hostile  disposition  of    people   of,  toward 

United  States,  III.  532. 
Illegal   expeditions    against,   proclamation 

against,  Vll,  85. 
Incursions  from,  discussed,  VI,  2^6. 
Jurisdictions  of  United  States  ana,  in  Great 

Lakes  discussed,  IX,  632. 
Merchandise  transported  from  one  port  in 
United  States,  over  Canadian  territory,  to 
another  port  therein  discussed,  IX,  335. 
Natural '  products,  reciprocal  arrangements 

regarding  importation  of,  V,  44. 

Outrages  committed  on  American  frontier  by 

inhabitants  of,  discussed.  III*  41,  459,  478, 

623. 

Parliament  of.  (See  Canadian  Parliament) 

Postal  arrangements  with,  referred  to,  IV, 

322. 
Postal  convention  with,  VII,  249;  VIII,  792. 
St.  Lawrence,  navigation  oL  (See  St  Law- 
rence River.) 
Trials  in,  of  citizens  of  United  States  for 
complicitv  in  Fenian  invasion  of,  VI,  52a 
Vessels  of  United  States  seized  by  revenue 

cutter  of,  VII,  116. 
Vessels  from  Ontario,  duties  on,  suspended 

by  proclamation,  VIII,  284. 
Vessels  of,  permission  to  aid  disabled  vessels 
in  waters  of  United  States   proclaimed* 
IX,  396. 
Vessels  of  United  States  in  Great  Lakes 

granted  facilities  for  returning,  X,  106. 
Welland  Canal  tolls  discussed.  (See  Wel- 
land Canal.) 
Canadian  Parliament,  expression  of  thanks 
from  legislative  council  of  Canada  for  do- 
nations Tor  library  of,  V,  141. 
Canadian  Volnnteers,  bounty  lands  to,  proc- 
lamation regarding,  I,  573. 
Canals.— Before  the  days  otrailroads  overland 
transportation  was  a  serious  problem.  W  ater 
seemed  to  present  the  cheapest  and  most 
available  medium.  The  natund  water  courses 
were  extensively  navigated,  but  as  the  neces- 
sities of  transportation  between  commercial 
centers  increased  canals  were  projected  in 
many  parts  of  the  countir.  The  oldest  works 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States  arc  the  South 
Hadley  and  Montague  canals,  in  Massachu- 
setts, built  by  companies  chartered  in  1792. 
The  Middlesex  Canal,  connecting  Boston 
Harbor  with  the  Merrimac  River,  was  com- 
pleted in  1808.  The  Erie.  Canal,  the  largest 
and  most  important  in  this  country,  was  pro- 
jected by  De  Witt  Clinton,  begun  in  i)Ji7, 
and  completed  in  1825.  It  extends  from  the 
Hudson  River  at  Albany  to  Lake  Erie  at  Buf- 
falo. It  is  352  miles  long  and  cost  $5o,ooaooo. 
In  1903  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  voted  |ioi,ooo,ooo  to  improve  the  canal 
system  of  the  State,  the  chief  improvement 
Ming  the  deepening  and  widening  of  the 
Erie  Canal  to  permit  its  use  by  boats  ol 
X.000  to  1,200  tons.  The  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  the  outcome  of  a  project  of 
Washington  to  improve  navigation  of  the 
Potomac  River,  was  begun  in  1828  by  tho 
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board  of  public  works  of  Virginia  and  com- 
pleted in  1850.  It  cost  $11,000,000.  It  ex- 
tends from  Georgetown,  D.  C,  to  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  a  distance  of  1S4  miles.  By  means 
of  74  locks  an  elevation  of  609  feet  is  at- 
tained. The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal, 
extending  from  Rondout,  N.  Y.,  to  Hones- 
dale,  Pa.,  108  miles,  was  completed  in  1829. 
The  Schu)rlkill  Coal  and  Navigation  Canal, 
also  108  miles  long,  from  Mill  Creek  to  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  was  begun  in  18 16  and  com- 
pleted in  1825.  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navi- 
gation Company  have  a  canal  from  Easton 
to  Coalport,  Pa.  Another  important  ship 
canal  is  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  connecting 
Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  which  was  built 
in  1855  at  the  cost  of  56,033,533. 

Cftnals  (see  also  the  severaTcanals) : 
Across  continent  practicability  of  construc- 
tion of,  referred  to,  VII,  521. 
Altamaha  River  to  Tennessee  River,  referred 

to,  II,  ^64. 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  Gulf  of  Mexico,  discussed, 
11,429. 

'  Great  Lakes  to  Hudson  River,  discussed,  I, 

497. 
Lands  granted  to  States  in  aid  of,  II,  466^ 

111,508. 
Recommendations   regarding   aid  to,  VII, 

195,  247,  255. 
Surveys  for,  referred  to,  II,  255,  421. 

Appropriation  for,  II,  360. 
Utility  01  canal  navigation  discussed,  I,  497, 

567;.II,.i7,2i6,3ii. 
Constitutional  amendment  for  improvement 
of,  suggested,  I,  567. 
Oanby,  Bdvard  B.  S.,  thanks  of  President 

tendered,  VI,  239. 
Candla.  (See  Crete.) 

Oanfleld,  Israel  T.,  official  bond  of,  trans- 
mitted, II,  474. 
Oannlng,  George,  British  secretary  of  state, 

mentioned,  I,  460,  477. 
Gannon,  Newton,  commissioner  to  treat  with 

Indians,  nomination  of,  II,  M. 
Gannon  (see  also  Arms  and  Ammunition;  Ar- 
senals; Artillery  and  Encyclopedic  Arti- 
cle on  Arms  and  Ammunition  on  page  22 
of  this  Index). 
Foundry  for  making,  recommended.  III,  39O1 

497;  VIII,  210. 
Manufacture  of,  discussed.  1, 335;  VIII,  137, 
246. 
OluiOTaB  del  Castillo,  Antonio,  prime  minis- 
ter of  Spain,  assassination  of,  referred  to,  X, 
59. 
Canton,  China,  hostilities  in,  referred  to,  V, 

446. 
Cantonment  Gibson,  Ark.,  road  from  Little 

Rock  to,  referred  to,  II,  366. 
Cape  Fear  Blyer,  N.  C.act  for  improving,  ap- 
proved and  reasons  therefor,  V,  243. 
Gape  Horn: 
Expenditures  for  freight  and  passage  by  way 

of,  referred  to,  VlC  118. 
Shortening  of  sea  voyage  around,  discussed, 
VIII,  II. 
Cape  Bpartel,  light-house  on,  treaty  with  Mo- 
rocco regarding,  VI,  384. 
Cape  Vincent,  N.  T..  proclamation  granting 

privileges  of  other  ports  to,  V,  326. 
Capital,  relation  of  labor  to.    ( See  Labor,  dis- 
cussed.) 
Capital  of  United  States.— Up  to  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  Con- 


gress had  no  fixed  place  for  holding  its 
sessions,  but  met  at  York,  Lancaster,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Princeton,  Annapolis, 
Trenton,  and  New  York.  The  First  Con- 
fess under  the  Constitution  met  in  New 
York  City  in  1789.  Later  it  held  sessions  in 
Philadelphia  from  1790  to  1800.  During  the 
second  session  of  the  First  Congress  under 
the  Constitution,  after  a  long  ana  bitter  de- 
bate in  which  sectional  jealousy  ran  high, 
an  act  was  passecLJune  28,  1790,  selecting 
the  present  site  ot  Washington  as  the  per- 
manent seat  of  Government  The  Govern- 
ment removed  to  its  new  headquarters  in 
i8oa  (See  Washington  City,  and  District 
of  Columbia.) 

Capital  of  United  States,  seat  of  Govern- 
ment removed  from  Philadelphia  to  Wash- 
ington, discussed,  I,  291,  305,  308,  309,  31a 

Capltan  Grande  Band  (or  Village),  referred 
to,  X,  486:  XI,  927. 

Capitol.—  From  CapitoHum,  the  name  of  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Jupiter  Csmitolinus  on 
the  Capitoline  Hill  in  ancient  Rome.  The 
Mons  Cafitolinus  was  so  called  from  the 
finding  ot  a  skull  during  the  excavation  for 
the  first  building.  The  name  is  applied  to 
the  magnificent  edifice  in  which  the  Con- 
gress otthe  United  States  holds  its  sessions 
and  to  the  statehouses  which  are  erected  at  the 
capitals  of  the  various  States.  The  Capitol  is 
situated  on  a  low  hill  commanding  one  of  the 
best  views  of  Washington,  and  dominates 
the  citv  with  its  magnificent  dome.  Its  ex- 
treme length  is  751  n,  and  it  varies  from  121 
to  324  ft  in  widtn,  it  consists  of  a  main  edifice 
of  sandstone,  painted  white  and  crowned 
with  an  iron  dome,  and  two  wings  of  white 
marble.  The  general  style  is  classic  and 
its  columns  andaetail  are  Corinthian.  As  a 
whole  it  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  and 
beautiful  governmental  buildings  in  the 
world.  The  original  dome  was  a  low  struc- 
ture of  wood  covered  with  cop]>er,  but  this 
was  replaced  in  1856  by  the  present  iron 
dome,  287  ft  high,  designed  by  Thomas  U. 
Walter,  and  surmounted  by  a  fine  statue  of 
Freedom  by  the  American  sculptor  Thomas 
Crawford.  The  comer  stone  of  the  buildiiig 
was  laid  by  President  Washington  Sept  18, 
1793.  with  Masonic  ceremonies.  The  north 
wing  was  completed  Nov.  17, 1800 ;  the  south 
wing  in  181 1.  The  interior  of  both  were 
burned  by  the  British  under  Gen.  Ross  Aug. 
24,  1814.  The  foundation  of  the  main  build- 
ing was  laid  Mar.  24, 1818,  and  the  whole 
was  completed  in  1827,  at  a  cost  up  to  that 
time  of  nearly  $2,500^000.  An  act  of  Sept 
30, 1850^  provided  for  extensions  to  the  north 
and  soutn,  and  President  Fillmore  laid  the 
comer  stone  July  4,  18^,  Daniel  Webster 
delivering  the  oration.  This  extension  was 
finished  m  1867.  These  extensions,  which 
added  very  considerably  to  the  beauty  of  the 
building,  with  their  porticoes  and  columns 
of  white  marble,  contain  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber and  Hall  of  Representatives.  The  former 
Senate  Chamber  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  former  Hall  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  now  a  Statuary  Court  to  which 
each  State  contributes  statues  of  her  most 
famous  sons.  Among  the  special  objects  of 
interest  inside  are  Uie  busts  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  in  the  Senate  Chamber;  a  number 
of  historical  paintings,  some  of  them  colossal 
in  size,  in  various  parts  of  the  building ;  the 
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Marble  Room  of  the  Senate,  with  its  mirrors; 
the  collection  of  Speakers'  portraits  in  the 
Representatives'  Lobby  of  the  House,  and 
the  massive  Rotunda,  with  its  historical 
paintings  and  frescoes.  Outside,  on  the  east 
IS  the  plaza,  near  the  center  of  which  sits  the 
.  classic  figfure  of  George  Washington.  On 
the  west  side  Story's  bronze  statue  of  John 
Marshall,  like  the  Washington  a  sitting  fig- 
ure, is  encountered  by  the  visitor  just  before 
he  ascends  the  stairs  over  the  terrace.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  main  facade  faces 
east,  as  it  was  anticipated  that  the  city 
would  spread  in  that  direction;  the  reverse 
has  proved  to  be  the  case  and  the  Capitol 
turns  its  back  towards  the  main  portion  of 
the  city. 
Capitol : 
Care  o^  should  be  committed  to  public  agent, 

11.27. 
Congress  recommences  its  duties  in,  II,  54. 
Destroyed  by  British  forces,  I,  546. 
Extension  or— 

Appropriation  for.  recommended,  V,  344. 

Architect  engaged  in,  referred  to,  V,  144. 

Discussed,  V,  136. 

Jurisdiction  over,  transferred  from  Interior 
to  War  Department,  V,  204. 

Reference  to,  V,  148, 382,  384, 385. 
Heating   and   ventilating,  referred  to,   V, 

579»  581. 
Improvement  of,  interest  should  be  taken  in, 

11,19. 
Incomplete  and  not  in  a  state  to  receive 

Members  of  Congress,  II,  19. 
Longitude  of,  II,  iii,  119,  22a 
Marble  columns  for,  referred  to,  V,  583. 
Secretary  of   President  J.  Q.  Adams   as- 
saulted in.  II,  400. 
Washington,  statue  of,  to   be  placed   in, 

II,  315. 
Appropriation  for,  recommended,  II,  607. 
Erection  of,  referred  to,  IV.  57. 
Wings  added  to,  nearly  complete,  V,  136. 
Work  of  art  for,  referred  to,  V,  377. 
Captured  Property : 
Cotton  captured  and  forfeited  referred  to, 

VI,d68. 
Should  not  be  adjudged,  without  regular  in- 
vestigation, I>ioa 
Car  Couplen.    (^ee  Brakes  and  Couplers.) 
Caracas  CommlBslon  discussed,  Vlll,   174, 

^  239,  335,  SOS- 
Caracas,  Yenemela : 
Centennial  celebration  of  birth  of  Bolivar 

to  be  held  at,  VIII.  129, 173. 
Statue  of  Washington  to  be  commenced  at, 
and  industrial  exhibition  to  be  opened, 
VIII,  129, 173. 
Caramalll,  Hamet : 
Appeals  to  United  States  to  place  him  on 
throne  of  Tripoli  in  place  of  the  reigning 
Bashaw,  his  younger  Drother,  by  whom  he 
had  been  displaced,  I.  392. 
Referred  to,  V,  418. 
Cardenas  Bay,  Cuba,  conflict  in,  discussed, 

X,  77, 91. 

The   Winslow  rescued  by  the  Hudson  vti. 

thanks  of  Congress,  etc.,  to  officers  and 

men  of  latter  recommended,  X,  77. 

Cardinal. --A  prince  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 

ranking  in  Catholic  countries  with  princes  of 

the  bl(X)d  roval,  a  member  of  the  conclave 

or  sacred  college  which  is  the  council  of  the 

Pope.  Since  1x79  the  cardinals  have  claimed 


and  exercised  the  privilege  of  electing  the 
Pope.  The  full  college  consists  of  70  cardi- 
nals. On  March  IS>  1875,  Archbishop  John 
McCloskey,  of  New  York,  was  made  the  first 
American  cardinaL  He  died  October  10^ 
1885,  and  on  June  7, 1886,  Archbishop  James 
GiSbons,  of  Baltimore,  was  created  cardinaL 

Carlb  Indians. — A  powerful  and  warlike  tribe 
of  Indians  who  occupied  the  northern  part 
of  South  America  and  the  Windward  or 
Caribbee  Islands.  Columbus  encountered 
them  at  Guadeloupe  and  bad  a  battle  with 
them  a(  Santa  Cruz  in  1493.  After  many  dis- 
astrous wars  with  the  Europeans  and  becom- 
ing mixed  with  fugitive  negro  slaves,  they 
were  transported  to  the  vicinity  of  Honduras, 
where  their  descendants,  the  Black  Caribs, 
now  live. 

CarUn,  Bernard,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  707. 

Carlisle  Indian  Bchool,  establishment  of,  dis- 
cussed, VII,  577. 

Carmanehee  Indians,  treaty  with,  referred  to, 
III,  188. 

Carmlchael,  William : 
Commissioner  to  Spain,  nomination  o^  I, 

115. 
Recall  of,  from  Spain,  I,  1561 
Referred  to,  1, 192. 

Carmlok  ft  Ramsey,  claims  of,  referred  to, 

Caznlfnc  Ferry  (W.  Va.),  BaUle  ol— After 
McClellan's  promotion,  July  22. 1861,  to  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  tne  Potomac, 
Rosecrans  succeeded  htm  in  command  in 
West  Virginia.  Gen.  Floyd  took  a  position 
on  the  Gauley  River,  8  miles  south  of  Nicho- 
las, W.  Va.,  at  Camifex  Ferry,  with  2,000 
Confederates,  intending  to  cut  ofiE  Cox's 
brigade  from  Rosecranrs  army.  Sept  10  he 
was  attacked  in  this  position  by  Rosecrans 
with  10,000  men.  Darkness  terminated  a 
sharp  engs^ment,  and  the  next  morning 
Floyd  was  m  the  mountains  y>  miles  away. 
The  Federal  loss  was  I20killea  and  wounded. 
Among  the  former  was  Col.  Lowe,  of  the 
Twelfth  Ohio,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment 
Camot.  Karle  Francois  Badl,  President  of 
France,  assassination  of,  IX,  478. 
Resolutions  of  Senate  and  House  on,  trans- 
mitted to  widow  of,  IX,  525. 
Caroline,  The.— A  steamer  in  the  service  of 
Canadian  rebels  which  was  seized  on  Ameri- 
can soil  by  the  British  and  burned.  In  1836- 
37  a  revolutionary  spirit  developed  in  Lower 
Canada.  Dec.  12,  1837,  the  leaders  of  the 
insurrection,  under  one  Mackenzie,  seized 
the  Canadiflui  Navy  Island,  in  the  Niagara 
River,  and  set  up  a  provisional  government 
Dec.  26  the  Canadians,  crossing  the  Niagara, 
after  a  fight  in  which  several  rebels  were 
killed,  burned  the  vessel  (III,  401;  IV,  76). 
The  ailair  caused  great  indignation,  rxesi- 
dent  Van  Buren  issued  proclamations  de- 
manding observance  of  the  neutrality  laws 
(III,  481,  482).  The  New  York  militia  was 
called  out  and  placed  under  command  of 
Gen.  Scott 
Caroline,  The,  attacked  and  destroyed  by 
British  forces,  III,  401. 
Correspondence  regarding.  III,  401, 459^  622, 

623;  IV,  163,  220. 
Discussed,  IV,  76. 

Satisfaction  demanded  of  Great  Britain  to 
destroying.  III,  515. 


Index, 
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Oarollne,  Tlie,  claim  on  Brazil  concerniiuf, 
VII,a66u 

OaroUne  lalaskda.— A  Pacific  archipelacfo  ex- 
tendini;  from  lat  3°  to  ii°  north  ana  from 
lone.  137^  to  165°  east  The  principal  is* 
lands  are  Yap,  Ponape,  Strong,  Babel- 
thouap,  and  Rouk.  The  name  usually  in- 
cludes the  Pelew  Islands.  The  inhabitants 
are  Polynesians.  Germany  and  Spain  both 
claimea  Yap  Island  until  1885,  when  the 
dispute  was  settled  in  favor  of  Spain.  By 
treaty  of  February  12,  1899,  these  islands, 
with  the  exception  of  Guam,  the  largest  of 
the  Marianne  which  had  been  ceded  to  the 
United  States  in  1898,  passed  on  October  x, 
1899,  from  Spain  into  tne  hands  of  Germany. 
The  purchase-price  paid  by  Germany  was 
about  14,000,000.  They  consist  of  about  five 
hundred  coral  islets  which  are  small  and 
sparsely  peopled.  The  most  important  prod- 
uct ana  export  is  copra. 

CaroUno  iBlands: 
Dispute  between  Germany  and  Spain  relat- 
ing to  domination  of,  discussed*  v  III,  331; 

X,I45. 
Questions   with   Spain  touching  rights  of 
American  citizens  in,  IX,  187, 316, 44a 

Oaxondolot,  Baron  do: 
Authority  to  dispose  of  lands  of  Spain  in 

Louisiana  referred  to,  II,  82. 
Validity  of  grant  made  by,  to  Marquis  de 
Maison  Rouge  to  be  tested,  IV,  160. 

Carpenter,  KT.  8.,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 
VIII.  714. 

Oarpentere'  Hall.— Building  owned  bv  the 
^ild  or  union  of  carpenters  of  Philadelphia. 
It  was  similar  to  the  guild  halls  of  London. 
The  First  and  Second  Continental  Con- 
gresses hald  their  sessions  in  this  hall. 

Garpetbaggeri. — A  term  of  reproach  applied 
to  certain  Northern  politicians  who  m  the 
days  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern 
States,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  took  up  temporary  residence  in  the 
South  and  sought  election  to  Congress  and 
various  State  omces.  The  name  arose  from 
the  fact  that  only  a  few  of  them  intended 
to  settle  permanently,  and  therefore  carried, 
it  was  said,  their  effects  in  carpetbags. 
Some  of  them  proved  to  be  good  and  useful 
citizens,  while  many  were  unscrupulous  ad- 
venturers who  sought  official  positions  for 
the  purpose  of  enriching  themselves. 

Oarr,  Mary  A.,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  739. 

Oarr,  Kary  O.,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed (pocket),  IX,  761. 

Oarrington,  Edward,  district  supervisor,  nom- 
ination of,  1, 99. 

Carrlngton,  Henry  B.,  provision  for  com- 
pensation to,  for  services  rendered  in  Indian 
matters,  IX,  64. 

Carroll,  Bridget,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  822. 

Carroll,  Charles,  on  committee  to— 
Conduct  inaugural  ceremonies  of  President 

Washington.  I,  47. 
Receive  President  Washington  upon  his  ar- 
rival from  New  Jersey,  1, 44. 

Carroll,  James,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  467. 

Carson,  Christopher  (Kit),  treaty  with  In- 
dians concluded  by,  VI,  629. 

Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad,  right  of  way 
o^  through  Walker  River  Reservation,  Nev., 
refcned  to^  VIII,  149^  iSgt  368, 593- 


Carsons  Valley,  Utah,  Territorial  govern- 
ment over,  referred  to,  V.  483. 

Carter,  C.  L.,  member  of  commission  con- 
cluding treaty  for  annexation  of  Hawaiian 
Islands,  IX,  348. 

Carthage  (Mo.),  Battle  ot— After  Governor 
Jackson  and  his  followers  had  been  driven 
from  Boonville  by  Gen.  Lyon  they  pushed 
westward  into  Jasper  County,  being  joined 
on  the  way  by  Gen.  Sterling  Price.  This 
increased  the  Confederate  forces  to  3^6oa 
July  5, 1861,  they  were  confronted  near  Car- 
thage by  Gen.  Franz  Sigel  with  a  force  of 
1,500  men,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State  to  prevent  reen- 
forcements  arriving  from  Arkansas  and 
Texas.  Sigel,  after  a  short  engagement, 
retreated  through  Carthage  to  SarcoxicL  15 
miles  to  the  eastward.  His  loss  was  13  kiUea 
and  31  wounded.  The  Confederates  re- 
ported their  loss  at  40  to  50  killed  and  125  to 
150  wounded. 

Carver,  Jonathan,  claims  of,  to  lands  near 
Falls  of  St  Anthony,  II,  137. 

Cary's  Bebellion.— Thomas  Cary,  deputy  gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina,  was  deposed  in 
170J  at  the  solicitation  ot  the  Quakers  for 
disfranchising  them  under  the  requirements 
of  the  test  act  For  several  years  Cary  en- 
deavored to  usurp  the  government  In  171 1 
he  attempted  to  capture  Governor  Hyde  by 
force.  Governor  Spotswood,  of  Virginia, 
sent  soldiers  to  Hyde's  assistance  and  Cary 
was  forced  to  submit. 

Casey,  Thomas  L.  jr.,  commissioner  in  mark- 
ing boundary  between  Texas  and  Mexico, 

Vftl,3i7. 
Cass,  Lewis: 
Compensation  paid,  by  Government  referred 

to,  IV,  606. 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 

memory  of,  VI,  443. 
Mihister  to  France — 

Commission  of,  conditional.  III,  230. 

Nomination  of.  III,  23a 

Protest  of,  to  treaty  for  suppression  of 
slave  trade  referred  to,  IV,  158. 

Resignation  of,  mentioned,  IV,  233. 
Secretary  of  State,  V,  492. 

Correspondence  between  President  Buch- 
anan and.  referred  to,  VII,  10. 
Treaty  with  Indians  concluded  by,  II,  21, 

322,  365,  395»  422,  423. 425. 439-    ,  ^T    o. 
Cassia  Forest  Keserve,  proclaimed,  XI,  986. 

Castillon,  Seiior  Francisco,  mentioned,  V, 
36. 

Castle,  W.  B.,  member  of  commission  con- 
cluding treaty  for  annexation  of  Hawaiian 
Islands,  IX,  348. 

Castle  Island,  Boston  Hart>or,  joint  resolu- 
tion authorizing  use  and  improvement  of, 
vetoed,  VIII,  661. 

Catacasy,  Constantin  de,  Russian  minister 
to  United  States,  recall  of,  requested,  VII, 
1,45. 


Referredjo,  VII,  IS6. 
I,  puronaj 
.  633.  637. 
Catcher,  white,  treaty  with  Indians  negoti- 


Catawba,  The, 
of.  VI,  633.  637. 


based  for  Peru,  detention 


ated  by,  VI,  394- 
Catharine,  The,  seizure  of,  by  British  cruiser 

Dolphin  discussed,  IV,  217. 
Catherine,  Angnsta,  The,  seized  by  Denmark 
with  the  BenFrankUn,  VII, Jio;  VIII,  784. 
(See  Butterfield,  Carlos  &  Co.) 
Arbhratioa  in  case  eC,  VUI»784. 
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OatUe: 

Conta^ous  diseases  among,  discussed,  VII, 

626^128;  VIII,  184,  527.  7$;  IX,  329.  45S 
Convention  at  Chicago  on  subject  of  dis- 
eases of,  VIII.  184. 
Exportation  and  importation  of.  (See  Ani- 
mals and  Animal  Products.) 
Inspection  of.  (See  Animal  Industry,  Bu- 
reau of.) 
Restrictions  on  importation  of.  (See  Ani- 
mals and  Animal  Products^ 
Slaughter  of,  from  United  States  required 
by  Great  Britain,  IX,  329,  746. 
Oattto  BzUbltion,  International,  at  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  discussed,  VIII,  127. 
Oattle  Pla^o.  (See  Pleuro-Pneumonia.) 
Oanouf. — A  meeting  of  the  adherents  of  a  po- 
litical party  to  name  candidates  for  office  or 
agree  upon  lines  of  party  policy.  Though 
the  caucus  is  strictly  an  American  institu- 
tion, similar  meetings  are  sometimes  held  in 
England.  Mr.  Gladstone  held  a  caucus  re- 
specting the  ballot  bill  July  t,  1871.  The 
caucus  originated  in  Boston  m  the  early  part 
of  the  eig[hteenth  century.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  its  name  uom  the  meetings  of 
the  calkers  connected  with  the  shipping 
business  in  the  North  End.  From  these  lo- 
cal meeting}i  the  custom  grew  and  carried 
the  name  with  it  until  after  the  institution  of 
the  Federal  Government  it  was  applied  to 
the  Congressional  meetings  which  nomi- 
nated candidates  for  theTresidency  and  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  This  custom 
was  pursued  until  1824.  In  1828  nominations 
were  made  by  State  legislatures,  and  in  183 1 
the  present  system  01  nominating  by  con- 
ventions came  into  use.  State  omcers  were 
similarly  nominated  by  legislative  caucuses 
until,  somewhat  previous  to  the  general 
party  system,  nominating  conventions  took 
thehr  place.  Caucuses  (^  members  of  Con- 
gress are  now  held  regularly  by  the  Adher- 
ents of  the  several  political  parties  to  discuss 
and  determine  upon  party  policies  and  to 
choose  the  officers  of  the  Senate  and  House. 
Cayalrji  increase  in,  recommended,  1, 238, 


240;  V,  178;  VIII.  376. 

'  Baser 

757. 


Cave  Hills  Forest  Beserrs,  proclaimed,  X, 


Caylte,  Philippine  Islands,  batteries  at,  si- 
lenced by  American  squadron.  X,  72, 90. 

Oaynga  Indians.— A  small  tribe  of  the  Iro- 
quois Confederacy  of  Indians  (also  called  the 
Six  Nations).  They  originally  inhabited  the 
district  in  the  vicinity  orCa3ruga  Lake,  N.  Y. 
During  the  Revolution  they  joined  the  Brit- 
ish in  making  war  on  the  colonists.  They 
annoyed  Gen.  Clinton  on  his  march  to  join 
Sullivan  in  1779  and  their  villages  were  de- 
stroyed. After  the  war  they  ceded  most 
of  tneir  lands  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
the  tribe  became  scattered  and  almost  to- 
tally disappeared.  There  are  remnants  of 
them  in  the  Indian  Territory,  Wisconsin, 
and  Ontario,  Canada.  Their  number  is  now 
insignificant 

Oaynse  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  381. 

Oedar  Greek  (Va.).  Battle  of.-One  of  the 
most  notable  actions  in  the  Civil  War.  After 
the  engagement  at  Fishers  Hill  Sheridan 
posted  his  army  on  the  north  side  of  Cedar 
Creek,  near  Strasburg.  and  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  consult  as  to  the  return  of  the  Sixth 
Corps.  During  his  absence  Early,  who  had 
been   reenforced   by  Lee  to    his    original 


strength,  returned  up  the  valley,  crossed  Ce- 
dar Creek,  and  on  the  morning  ot  Oct  19,1864, 
surprised  the  Federal  camp  and  captured  24 
guns  and  1,500  prisoners.  The  Federal  army 
under  command  of  Gen.  Wright  retired  to- 
ward Winchester,  when  Sheridan,  who  had 
arrived  at  the  latter  place  during  the  fore- 
noon, rejoined  the  army  and  oniered  the 
battle  renewed.  Early's  men  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  camp  at  Cedar  Creek  when 
they  were  attacked  about  3  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon and  defeated,  with  heavy  losses  to 
both  sides.  The  Confederates  lost  all  the 
guns  and  camp  equipage  which  they  had 
previously  captured,  about  24  guns  ot  their 
own,  and  some  flags.  Sheridan's  loss  in 
the  two  engagements,  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  was  5,990;  the  Confederate 
loss  was  4,20a  This  was  the  last  effort  of 
the  Confederate  forces  to  occupy  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley. 

OedarXeys,  Fla„  interference  with  collector  of 
customs  in,  and  action  of  Government  dis- 
cussed, IX,  72. 

Oedar Mountain  (Va.).  Battle  of.— June  26, 
1862,  Gen.  Pope  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  combined  forces  of  Banks,  Fre- 
mont, and  McDowell,  known  as  the  Army 
of  Virginia.  Each  of  the  separate  armies  had 
been  defeated  or  forced  into  retreat  by  Jack- 
son. The  combined  forces  numbered  45.000. 
including  5,000  cavalry.  Pope  established 
headquarters  at  Culpeper,  about  60  miles 
southwest  of  Washinfl^on.  Gen.  Lee  sent 
Jackson  and  A.  P.  Hill  to  occupy  Gordons- 
ville,  a  few  miles  south  of  Culpeper.  Their 
united  armies,  numbering,  according  to  Fed- 
eral accounts,  25,000  men,  advanced  toward 
Culpeper,  and  on  Aug.  g  attacked  Gen. 
Banks,  with  a  force  of  8,000  men^  at  Cedar 
Mountain,  a  hill  2  miles  west  of  Mitchells 
Station,  Culpeper  County,  Va.  Banks  was 
defeated.  The  Federal  losses  were  314  killed, 
1,445  wounded,  and  620  missing.  The  Con- 
federates lost  229  killed,  and  i,a|7  wounded. 

Oedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  act  for  erection  of  public 
buildings  in,  returned,  IX,  68. 

Cemeteries,  National: 
Establishment  of,  and  number  of  Union  sol- 
diers buried  in,  discussed,  VI,  451. 
Government  employees  to  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  ceremonies  at,  Vl,  664;  VII, 
16^  183,  230, 283, 328.  398,  450, 491, 556,  600; 
VIII.  13,  125,  166,  231,  314,  493.  765  ;  IX, 
28,  105, 174,  40Q,  5i7».6i4. 

Censors. — Roman  magistrates  to  survey  and 
rate  the  property  and  correct  the  manners  of 
the  people  were  appointed  about  443  B.  C. 
The  old  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  framed 
in  1776,  provided  for  a  council  of  censors,  to 
be  cnosen  2  from  each  city  or  county  every  7 
years,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  investigate 
the  departments  of  the  government  ana  in- 
quire whether  the  constitution  had  been  vio- 
lated. A  new  constitution  was  framed  in 
1790  with  this  provision  omitted.  The  Ver- 
mont constitution,  modeled  after  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  provided  for  censors,  and  this 
requirement   was  not   abolished  till  1870. 

Oensnre,  Besolntionsof.— Mar.  28, 1834,  after 
3  months'  debate  over  an  attempt  to  impeach 
Andrew  Jackson,  Congress  resolved  that  the 
"  President,  in  the  late  Executive  proceed- 
ings in  relation  to  the  public  revenue,  has  as- 
sumed upon  himself  authority  ana  power 
not  conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  laws. 
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OeBBore,  Besolnttoni  ^i— Continued, 
but  in  derogation  of  both.**  Jackson  pro- 
tested, but  without  avail  In  1837  the  reso- 
lutions were  expunged  from  the  records.  Jan. 
\%  1843,  John  M.  BottSyof  Virginia,  offered  a 
resolution  for  the  impeachment  of  President 
Tyler  for  "gross  usurpation  of  power,  wicked 
and  corrupt  abuse  of  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment, high  crimes  and  misdemeanors, "  etc. 
The  resolution  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  83 
to  127.  (See  also  Protests.) 
Canms.— The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
people  of  the  entire  country  shall  be  enu- 
merated once  in  10  years  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  apportioned  in  accordance 
therewith.  The  first  census  was  taken  in 
1790^  and  was  simply  an  enumeration  of  the 
pieople  by  the  United  States  marshals.  Since 
then  it  has  been  greatly  elaborated  until 
now  the  figures  of  one  count  are  hardly  be- 
fore the  people  before  preparations  are  be- 
gun for  another. 
Oenrai: 
Appropriation  for  expenses  of,  recom- 
mended, VIII,  67, 77. 103,  108, 150. 
Discussed  and  reconmiendations  regardingt 
by  President— 

Adams,  1.0,11,314,  419. 

Arthur,  VIIl  48. 

Cleveland.  IX.  546. 

Fillmore,  V,  86, 129,  172. 

Grant,  VIL  42, 112,  202, 254. 

Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  1 18. 205. 

Jackson,  II,  530;  III,  148. 


Jeterson,  I,  327. 
ohnson,  VI,  tji 
_  Jncoln,  VI,  58, 137. 


McKinley.  X,  120, 164, 2291 

Monroe,  11,  219,  248. 

Pierce,  V,  223. 

Roosevelt,  X,  452. 

Taylor,  V,  22. 

Tyler.  IV,  41, 81.  9a 

\^  Buren,  III,  497,  558. 

Washington,  I,  106. 183. 
Every  5  years  recommended,  VII,  254. 
In    1875,    recommendation   for,   VII,   203, 

254. 
Laws  regarding  time  of  taking,  discussed,  II, 
4y>. 

Referred  to,  III,  558. 
Pensioners,  names  and  ages  of,  should  be 

taken  with,  III,  527. 
Postage  on  papers  concerning,  discussed,  II? 

8S. 
Referred  to,  X,  120,  164, 229, 452. 
Supervisors  of,   removed,  rererred  to,  VII, 

591. 
Cansiu,   Agrlonltiiral,   recommended,   IX, 

550. 
CensuB  Board  referred  to,  V,  22. 
OeniOB  Bnrean  discussed,  VII,  112;  IX,  205. 
Oeat. — Copper  coins  stamped  with  various  de- 
signs were  issued  first  by  the  States  and  later 
by  the  Federal  Government.    Vermont  was 
the  first  State  to  issue  copper  cents,  having 
granted  permission  in  June,  1 785.  to  Reuben 
Harmon,  jr.,  to  make  money  for  tne  State  for 
two  years.    In   October,  1785,  Connecticut 
granted  the  right  to  coin  £10,000  in  copper 
cents,  known  as  the  Connecticut  cent  of  1785. 
In  1786  Massachusetts  established   a  mint 
and  coined  $bofi(x>  in  cents  and  half  cents. 


In  the  same  year  New  Jersey  granted  the 
ri|[ht  to  coin  ^lOfCi^  ^^  ^S.  coppers  to  the 
shilling.  In  1781  the  Continental  Congress 
directed  Robert  Morris  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter of  governmental  coinage.  He  proposed 
a  standard  based  on  the  Danish  dollar,  100 
units  to  be  called  a  cent.  His  plan  was  re- 
jected, and  in  1784  lefferson  proposed  to  Con- 
gress that  the  smaJlest  coin  should  be  of  cop- 
per, of  which  200  should  pass  for  I  dollar. 
In  1786, 100  was  substitutea.  The  act  of  Apr. 
2, 1792,  authorized  the  coinage  of  copper  cents 
contain iner264 grains  and  half  cents  in  pro- 
portion. Bv  the  acts  of  Jan.  14,  1793,  and 
Jan.  26, 1790,  their  weight  was  reduced  (I, 
191).  Theircoinage  commenced  in  1793.  In 
i8^7  the  nickel  cent  was  substituted  and  the 
hflilf  cent  discontinued,  and  in  1864  the  bronze 
cent  was  introduced,  weighing  48  grains  and 
consisting  of  95  per  cent  of  copper  and  the 
remainder  of  tin  and  zinc. 

Cent.    (See  Copper  Coins.) 

Oentennlal  AnnlTorsanr  of  Fonndlng  of 
Washlmrton  as  Capital  to  be  held  in  1900, 
X,  122, 179, 231.    • 

Centennial  Annlyeraary  of  Framing  of  Con- 
stitution, proposition  to  celebrate,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Vfll,  533. 

Centennial  AnnlTorsary  of  Independenoe. 
proclamation  recommending  delivery  and 
riling  of  historical  sketches  of  counties  and 
towns,  VII,  391. 

Centennial  Celebration  of  Inauguration  of 
President  WasUngton  to  be  held  in  New 
York,  VIII,  786. 
Proclamation  regarding,  IX,  18. 

Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia.— 
An  international  exhibition  of  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  products  of  the  soil  ana  mines, 
held  at  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  from 
May  19  to  Nov.  10,  1876.  It  was  the  first  in- 
ternational exhibition  of  the  kind  held  in 
this  country,  and  was  intended  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  a  centur)r  of  the  existence 
of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  na- 
tion. The  enterprise  received  President 
Grant's  warmest  support  (Vf  I^  204, 261, 300. 
354).  Citizens  of  Philadelphia  subscribed 
iio,ooo,ooo  of  capital  stock.  Congress  ap- 
propriated ^2,000,000  as  a  loan.  Pennsylvania 
$1,000,000,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
iuSOOfiOQ.  Eight  million  persons  paid  ad- 
mission, and  man^  foreign  countries  were 
represented  by  exhibits. 

Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  dis- 
cussed, VII,  204, 261,  300,  354. 
Appropriation  for,  recommended,  VII,  3x6^ 

Commission  referred  to,  VII,  318,  361. 
Correspondence  regarding,  referred  to,  VII, 

357. 

Executive  orders  regarding,  VII,  281.  ^26. 

Government  aid  to,  recommended,  Vll,  261. 

Proclamation  regarding,  VII,  227. 

Removal  of  Government  exhibit  to  capital 
for  permanent  exhibit  recommended,  Vll, 
410. 

Exhibits  of  foreign  nations  contributed. 
VII,  411. 

Report  of  board  on  behalf  of  Executive  De- 
partments, printing  and  distribution  of, 
recommended,  VII,  427,  477. 

Report  of  commission  referred  to,  VII,  410^ 

513. 
Results  o^  discussed,  VII,  401, 410, 513. 
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Messages  aud  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


Central  America.— A  geographical  name  ap- 
plied collectively  to  the  six  republics  of  Guap 
temala.  Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaraj^a, 
Costa  Rica  and  Panama.  These  States,  with 
the  exception  of  Panama,  declared  their  inde- 
pendence Sept  21,  xS2i,  and  seceded  from 
the  Mexican  Confederation  July  21,  1823. 
The  Central  American  Confederation  con- 
tinued until  1839,  when  it  was  dissolved. 
The  history  of  these  States  presents  an  al- 
most continuous  record  of  anarchy  and  civil 
war.  Their  union  under  o^  president  was 
proposed  at  the  Pan-American  Congress, 
i889-9a  On  June  2S,  189J,  Nicaragua,  Hon- 
duras, and  Salvador  united  as  a  Central 
American  Republic.  By  treaty  si^ed  June 
15, 1897,  the  5  States  were  united  into  a  Re- 
public, each,  however,  preserving  its  auton- 
omy. In  1898  the  confederation  was  dis- 
rupted by  the  withdrawal  of  the  State  of  San 
Suvador.  Since  that  time,  although  re- 
peated and  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made 
to  secure  federation,  the  republics  are  still 
independent 
Central  America  (see  also  the  sevei;^  States) : 
Affairs  of,  discussed,  X,  100. 
Civil  war  in,  II.  411. 
Commercial  relations  with,  II,  552;  VII,  373; 

V1II,239. 
Commission  to  South  America  and,  for  im- 
proving commercial   relations,  VIII,  239^ 
^276.277,m37o,Wi. 
Consuls  of  United  States  to,  increase  m 

number  o^  recommended,  VI 11,  173. 
Conventions   and   treaties   between   Great 
Britain  and  United  States  regarding  do- 
minion over,  discussed,  V,  328,  351,  368, 
418,  419. 
Complications  arising  under,  V,  442,  508. 
Construction  of,  discussed,  V,  442. 
Correspondence  regarding,  transmitted,  V, 

186,361. 
Diplomatic    relations    with,    referred    to, 

V.  188. 
Diplomatic  representation  of  United  States 

iUf  discussed,  X,  100. 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render of,  Vll,  loi. 
Greater  Republic  of  Central  America,  estab- 
lishment of,  discussed,  X,  100, 140. 
Greytown,   bombardment    oi    (See    Grey- 
town,  Nicaragua.) 
Minister  of  United  States- 
Attacked  and   wounded  by   outlaws  in, 

V,'28i. 
Grade  of,  elevated  to  plenipotentiary  rank, 

VIII,  130. 
Sentto,  V,2ii. 
Monarchical  government,  establishment  of* 

in,  referred  to,  VI,  201. 
New  British  colony  established  in,  V,  183. 
Outlaws  in — 
American  minister  attacked  and  wounded 

by,  V.  281. 
Marauding  bands  of,  destroying  property 
of  American  citizens,  discussed,  V,  282. 
Town  occupied  by,  bombarded,  V,  285. 
Complaint  of  foreign  powers  regaraing. 

Policy  of  United  States  toward,  discussed, 

IX.  315. 
Questions  between  Great  Britain  and  United 

States   regarding,  V,  208,  280,  368,  4x0^ 

442.508. 
Referred  to,  V,  186. 


Ship  canal  through,  discussed,  II,  ra.    (See 
also  Nicaras^a  Canal;  Panama  Canal.) 

Treaty  with  Great  Britain  regarding.    (See 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty.) 

Trea^  with  States  formerly  composing,  re- 
ferred to^  V,  15,  31, 32- 
Transmission  of,  to  House  declined.  V.  65. 

Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed,  II, 

War  m,  discussed,  VIII, ; 


loi. 
326. 


Central  America,  Greater  Republic  of,  es- 
tablishment of,  discussed,  X,  100, 140. 

Cerro  Gordo  (Mexico),  Battle  of.— This  bat- 
tle was  fought  on  Apr.  17  and  18, 1847.  Ten 
days  after  the  surrender  of  Vera  Cruz  the 
van^ard  of  Scott's  army,  under  Brig.  Gen. 
Twiggs,  took  up  the  march  toward  the  Mexi- 
can capital.  Tne  distance  to  be  covered  was 
nearly  200  miles.  Three  days  later  they  ar- 
rived at  the  foot  of  the  Orizaba  Mountains, 
50  miles  to  the  westward.  Here  Santa  Anna, 
the  Mexican  President,  had  assembled  a 
force  of  15,000  men,  intrenched  on  the  heights 
of  Cerro  Gordo.  The  American  force  did 
not  exceed  8.000  men.  By  cutting  a  new 
road  around  the  mountain  to  the  flank  of  the 
enemy  and  simultaneously  assaulting  front 
and  rear  the  Mexicans  were  forced  to  sur- 
render. Santa  Anna  escaped  with  some 
6,000  or  7,000  of  his  army  down  the  road  to- 
ward Jalapa.  The  loss  to  the  Americans  was 
63  killed  and  3{98  wounded.  That  of  the 
enemy  was  estimated  to  be  nearly  1,200 
killeaand  wounded.  The  victors  captured 
3,000  prisoners  (who  were  paroled),  between 
3,000  and  4,000  stand  of  aims,  43  pieces  of 
heavy  bronze  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  fixed  ammunition. 

OexTO  Gordo  (Mexico),  Battle  of,  referred  to, 
IV,  536. 

Oerrutl.  claim  of,  aga'inst  Colombia  discussed, 
X,i03. 

Cerrera,  Admiral,  Spanish  fleet  under  com- 
mand of,  in  Santiago  Harbor.  Cuba,  X,  91. 
Destroyed  by  American  squadron  while  at- 
tempting to  escape,  X,  92.  (See  also  Span- 
ish-American War.) 

Ceeelona  of  Lands.    (See  Lands.  Indian.)     * 

ChafllBe,  Adna  B.,  General,  mentioned,  X, 
498. 

Chaifee,  Barl  Worden,  reinstated  in  navy, 
X,845. 

Ohaifee,  J.  B.,  United  States  Senator,  men- 
tioned. VI,  375. 

Ctialmette'8  Plantatlon(La.  ),Battle  of.--One 
of  the  battles  near  New  Orleans.  After  the 
indecisive  engagement  at  Villere's  planta- 
tion, Dec.  23,  181 4,  Sir  Edward  Pakenham 
joined  the  British  army  with  reinforcements, 
which  swelled  the  invading  forces  to  8,ooa 
On  the  morning  of  the  28tn  the  British  ad- 
vanced to  Chalmette*s  plantation  exposed  to 
the  deadlv  fire  of  the  Louisiana,  Jackson 
awaited  the  movement  with  4^000  men  and 
20  pieces  of  artillery.  The  British  were  led 
into  the  engagement  in  2  columns  under 
Generals  Keane  and  Gibbs.  After  facing 
the  heavy  fire  of  the  American  sharpshooters 
for  a  short  time,  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  or- 
dered a  retreat.  The  British  loss  in  the  en- 
Sagement  was  about  150.  The  loss  of  the 
Lmericans  was  9  killed  and  8  wounded. 
One  man  on  board  the  Ijniisiana  was  killea 
More  than  800  shots  were  hurled  from  her 
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Obal]ii«n«'t  Plantotion  (La.),  Battle  of- 
CotUmued, 
ffnns  with  deadly  effect    One  of  them  is 
known  to  have  killed  and  wounded  15  men. 

GbamberlaliL.  Charles  H.,  act  for  relief  of 
WUliam  R.  Wheaton  and,  vetoed,  VIII,  8x8. 

GbamberlaiiL  D.  H.,  letters  of,  regardini^ 
slaughter  of  American  citizens  in  South 
Carolina  transmitted,  VII,  37$. 

Ghamben,  Talbot,  court-maitial  of,  referred 
to,  II,  346. 

Oliampagiiy,  Jean  Baptiste  Hompere  de, 
mentioned,  1, 446,  449. 

OUampioli  Hllla  (Miss.),  Battle  of.— Shei- 
man  was  directed  to  remain  at  Jackson  to 
destroy  ever3rthing  that  could  be  of  value  to 
the  Confederates.  Grant  himself  turned  to- 
ward the  west  Pemberton,  the  Confederate 
general,  with  25.000  men,  had  left  Vicksburg 
hoping  to  cut  off  Grant  from  his  supplies  and 
form  a  junction  with  Johnston^s  forces. 
Learning  the  strength  and  position  of  the 
enemy.  Grant  ordered  Sherman  and  Mc- 
Pherson  to  leave  lackson  and  hasten  for- 
ward. May  16, 1803,  Pemberton's  army  was 
enooimtered  at  Champion  Hills,  a  precipi* 
tous,  narrow,  wooded  ridge  25  miles  west  of 
Jackson  and  20  miles  east  of  Vicksburg. 
The  Confederates  were  strongly  posted,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Feaerai  troops  to 
approach  the  position  across  open  fields  ex- 
posed to  the  me  of  10  batteries  of  artillery, 
Hovey's  division  and  McPherson*s  corps, 
with  the  exception  of  Ramsey's  division, 
which  did  not  arrive  till  the  battle  was  over, 
began  the  attack  in  front  while  Logan's  di* 
vision  was  working  to  the  left  and  rear.  The 
battle  was  hotly  contested  and  the  Confeder- 
ates were  driven  back  after  they  had  sus- 
tained heavy  loss.  Grant's  losses  were  410 
killed,  1,844  wounded,  and  187  missing-* 
total,  2441.  The  Confederate  losses  were 
probably  nearly  the  same,  and  in  addition 
2,000  prisoners. 

OhamplaliL,  Lake.    (See  Lake  Champlam.) 

Ohaaoe,  Menrlt  0.,  mentioned,  X,  798. 

ChanoelloTBTllle  (Va.),  Battle  o£— Jan.  2& 
1863,  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker  succeeded 
Maj.  Gen.  Bumside  in  command  of  the 
Ann^  of  the  Potomac  By  Apr.  i  that  army 
was  m  excellent  condition,  numbering  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  new  operations  over  loo^ooo 
inuntiy.  lO^ooo  artillery,  12,000  or  13,000  cav- 
alry, ana  more  than  400  guns.  Gen.  Lee  was 
at  Fredericksburg.  Va.,  with  57,000  Confed- 
erates. Apr.  28  (some  authorities  say  the 
29th)  Hooker  began  a  movement  with  Lee's 
left  as  his  objective  point  To  cover  his 
real  design,  however,  he  dispatched  Gen. 
Stoneman  with  most  of  the  cavalry  on  a  raid 
to  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  army,  sta- 
tioned Gen.  Sedgwick  with  30,000  men  op- 
posite Fredericksburg,  and  moved  with  about 
70^000  men  toward  the  United  States  Ford, 
on  the  Rappahannock.  By  Apr.  30  Hooker 
had  crossed  the  Rappahannock  with  the 
inain  body  of  the  army  and  established  his 
headquarters  at  Chancellorsville,  ii  miles 
w^  of  Fredericksburg.  The  Confederate 
S(;count8  say  he  then  had  with  him  91,000 
men.  Lee  nad  48,00a  Fighting  began  May 
^ ,  a  division  of  the  Fifth  Corps  advancing 
<m  the  road  to  Fredericksburg  and  engaging 
a  Confederate  advance.  The  result  was  the 
lacall  af  Hooker's  advance  and  a  bettor 


position  for  the  Confederates.  May  a  Lee 
detached  ''Stonewidl"  Jackson,  with  about 
25,000  men,  to  attack  toe  Eleventh  Corps, 
under  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  at  the  Federal 
right  The  attack  culminated  in  the  even- 
iiig  with  a  panic  in  the  Federal  lines. 
"  Stonewall  **  Jackson  was  mortally  wounded 
during  the  night  by  the  fire  of  his  own  men, 
who  in  the  darkness  mistook  him  for  an  en- 
emy. The  next  day.  May  3,  the  contest  was 
renewed,  nearly  14^000  troops  under  Lee  hav- 
ing made  a  junction  with  the  forces  under 
Stuart,  Jackson's  immediate  successor.  It 
resulted  in  general  Confederate  success. 
Sedgwick  in  ue  meantime  had  crossed  the 
Rappahannock,  forced  Early  out  of  the 
Freaericksburg  Heights,  and  threatened  the 
Confederate  rear  at  Chancellorsville.  Lee, 
having  defeated  the  greater  wing  of  the  Fed- 
eral army  and  driven  it  away,  reenforced  on 
the  3d  and  4th  of  May  the  troops  in  front  of 
Sedgwick.  The  latter  was  pushed  back  and 
recrossed  the  river  at  night  with  a  loss  of 
,000  men.  Hooker  also  recrossed  the  river 
„uring  the  night  of  the  4th.  According  to 
Federal  accounts  their  loss  was  17,197,  of 
whom  5,000  were  prisoners:  13  guns  and  20.000 
muskets  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
federates. Lee's  loss  was  about  13^  in« 
eluding  prisoners.  The  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville was  probably  the  most  important 
victory  won  and  the  greatest  disaster  sus- 
tainea  by  the  Confederates  up  to  that  period. 
They  here  defeated  the  splendid  Union 
Army  which  attacked  them;  but  the  death  of 
Lieut  Gen.  Jackson  was  a  loss  from  which 
it  was  well-nigh  impossible  to  recover. 

Ohaiidlor,  James  0.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VlII,  42a 

Chandler,  Zaoharlali,  death  of,  announced 
and  honors  to  be  paid  memory  o^  VII,  557. 

Ohantilly  (Va.),  Battle  ol— Aug.  31,  1862, 
the  day  after  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run« 
or  Manassas,  Lee  sent  Jackson  northward 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  Pope's  right  wing 
toward  Washington.  Pope's  heaoquarters 
were  at  Centervule  and  he  had  been  reen- 
forced by  Sumner's  and  Franklin's  corps. 
Anticipating  the  movement  of  the  Confeoer- 
ates,  he  disposed  his  forces  in  position  to 


di 


meet  and  frustrate  it  at  Chantilly,  just  north 
of  Centerville,  on  the  evening  of  Sept  i,  by 
the  troops  under  McDowell,  Hooker,  and 


Kearny.  In  the  engagement  Generals 
Kearny  and  Stevens  were  icilled.  Pope  was 
forced  to  fall  back  upon  the  works  at  Wash* 
ington.  Federal  loss,  1,300;  Confederate, 
8oa 
Ohapnltepeo  (Mezloo).  Battle  of.— The  re* 
duction  of  El  Molino  del  Rev  and  Casa  de 
MatabyGen.  Scott's  armv  left  the  City  of 
Mexico  still  protected  by  the  formidable  cit- 
adel of  ChapultepeC  This  was  filled  with 
troops  and  the  approaches  were  guarded  by 
mines.  Sept  12, 1847.  a  preliminary  fire  was 
opened  on  the  outworks,  and  on  the  13th  a 
strategic  assault  was  made  and  the  walls 
scaled  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  fire.  The 
American  force  consisted  of  7,180  men. 
Some  2C000  of  Santa  Anna's  men  were  dis- 
tributed between  Churubusco  and  the  City 
of  Mexico  and  the  causeways  connecting 
them.  Between  Chapultepec  and  the  Ci^ 
of  Mexico  proper  were  2  causeways  or  ele- 
vated roads  leading  to  the  gates  of  Belen  and 
San  Coank.   These  were  crossed  onder  the 
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Ohapnltepeo  (Mezloo).  Battle  td— Continued, 
enemy's  fire  and  the  divisions  of  Worth  and 
Quitman  entered  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Montezumas.  Daring  the  fighting  from  Sept. 
12  to  14  incident  to  the  taking  of  Chapultepec 
and  the  occupation  of  the  city  the  American 
loss  was  862.  The  Mexican  army,  strongly 
fortified  in  the  vicinity  of  its  capitsu,numMr- 
ingat  first  some  30,000,  lost  10,743.  Santa 
Anna,  then  President  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army,  was  a  fugitive.  The  tro- 
phies  included  more  than  20  colors  and  stand- 
u^s,  75  pieces  of  ordnance  and  57  wall 
pieces,  20,000  small  arms,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  ammunition. 

Charleston,  8.  C,  foreign  vessels  at,  referred 
to.  V,  661. 

OharlaatOB,  S.  0.,  Bxpoiltlon  relations  of  U. 
S.  Government  to,  X,  451. 

Oharlaston  (8.  0.).  8iixTeiL<lor  o£— After  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  had  learned  of  the  failure  of 
the  attack  on  Savannah  he  sent  an  additional 
force  of  8L^  men  to  the  South  under  Maj. 
Gen.  Leslie.  The  main  body  of  the  American 
army  was  in  winter  quarters  at  Morristown, 
and  reenforcements  were  sent  from  there  to 
join  Gen.  Lincoln,  who  had  command  of  the 
Southern  army.  The  entire  garrison  at 
Charleston  was  less  than  4,000  regulars  and 
militia.  Mar.  ao,  i^.  the  British  squadron, 
having  touched  at  Tyoee  Island,  near  Sa- 
vannsih,  crossed  the  bar,  and  on  Apr.  9  passed 
Fort  Moultrie,  with  a  loss  of  27  men,  and 
anchored  oS  Fort  Johnson,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Americans.  Apr.  29  Ad- 
miral Arbuthnot,  with  500  marines,  forced  the 
Americans  to  abandon  L'Empries  Point, 
with  a  loss  of  nearly  100  men,  who  were  cap- 
tured by  the  guard  boats  on  the  way  to 
Charleston.  May  4,  200  marines  took  Fort 
Moultrie,  on  Sullivans  Island.  May  12, 1780, 
Gen.  Lincoln  was  compelled  to  surrender. 
The  British  casualties  were  76  killed  and  189 
wounded.  The  American  casualties  were 
nearly  the  same ^  ^618  men,  which  included 
all  the  male  citizens  of  Charleston,  were 
made  prisoners,  and  405  pieces  of  ordnance 
were  captured. 

Charleatown,  Kass.,  docks  constructed  at, 

11,419. 
Site  for,  II,  368. 
Oharter.— A  name  commonly  applied  to  grants 
of  land  or  special  privileges  made  by  govern- 
ments or  individual  rulers  to  companies  or 
bodies  of  men  for  a  term  of  years.  In 
American  law  a  charter  is  a  written  grant 
from  the  sovereign  power  conferring  nghts 
or  privileges  upon  a  municipality  or  other 
coiporation.  The  term  is  generally  ai>- 
plied  to  the  statute,  letters  patent,  or  arti- 
cles of  association  sanctioned  by  statute  cre- 
ating a  corporation,  as  a  city,  college,  stock 
company,  benevolent  society,  or  social  club. 
During  the  early  settlement  of  America 
European  potentates,  claiming  sovereignty 
by  right  of  discovery,  issued  charters  grant- 
ing land  for  pur3X)ses  of  colonization.  The 
principal  charters  granted  for  this  purpose 
were  those  of  the  Virginia  Company,  1606, 
1609,  and  1612;  P]}rmouth,  1620;  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  1629;  Providence  Plantations. 
1644;  Connecticut,  1662;  Rhode  Island  and 
Ptovidence  Plantations,  1663;  Massachusetts, 
1691,  and  Georgia,- 1732.  The  same  sort  ot 
charters  were  eiven  to  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  by  the  States-General  of  theUnited 


Netherlands  in  1621  and  to  the  Swedish  Com* 
pany  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  162^ 

Charter  Oak.—A  tree  celebrated  in  American 
legend.  According  to  tradition,  in  16^  Ed- 
mund Andros,  the  colonial  governor  01  Con- 
necticut, demanded  the  return  of  the  charter 
of  the  Colony.  During  a  meeting  held  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  action  to  be  taken  the  lights 
were  suddenly  extinguished.  When  tiiiey  were 
relighted  the  charter  was  missing.  It  was 
said  that  Capt  Wadsworth  prevented  the 
confiscation  of  the  charter  by  secreting  it  in 
the  hollow  of  an  oak  tree  near  Hartford. 
The  tree  was  long  held  in  great  veneration. 
Aug.  20^  1856,  it  was  prostrated  by  a  gale. 

Chaae,   Charles   A.,  act  to  pension,  vetoed, 

VIII.453. 
Chase,  KaJ.,  habeas  corpus^  writ  of,  suspended 

in  case  of,  VI,  19. 
Chase,  Natlianlel   D.,  act  granting  pension 

to,  vetoed,  VIII,  687. 
Chase,    Crmond,  shot  by  order  of  Mexican 

genera],  V,  566. 
Chase,  Salmon  P.: 

Chief  Justice  United  States,  death  of,  an- 
nounced and  honors  to  be  paid  memory  of, 
VII,  229. 

Regulations   relating  to  trade   with   ports 
opened  by  proclamation  signed  by,  VI,  90. 
Chasta  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  303. 
Chatfleld,  Alfred  C,  appointed  to  civil  i 


X,633. 
■     llrtd 


I  service. 


Chatfleld.  Mr.,  mentioned,  V,  45. 
Channcey,  Isaac,  naval  talents  of,  commented 

on,  I,  535. 
Chayenne  Indians.    (See  Cheyenne  Indians.) 
Cheek,  1I.A.,  claim  ot,  against   Siam,  IX,  752. 

Adjustment  of,  X,  iii. 
Chehalls  Keserratlon.  Wash.,  allotment  of 
lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  on,  referred  to. 
VIII,  192. 
Chemulpo,  Korea,    acreement  respecting  for 

eign  settlement  at,  VIII,  806. 
Cherokee  Commission: 
Agreement  with — 
Cherokee  Indians,  IX.  236. 
Cheyenne  and  Arapanoe  Indians,  IX,  130. 
Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Apache  Indians, 

IX,  333. 
Indians   of   Pyramid  Lake   Reservation. 

Nev.,  IX,  21^ 
Iowa  Indians,  IX,  73,  77. 

Proclaimed.  IX,  Ij6. 
Kickapoo  Indians^  rX,203,  214. 
Pawnee  Indians,  IX,  333. 
Pottawatomie  and  Absentee  Shawnee  In* 
dians,  IX,  79. 
Proclaimed.  IX,  156. 
Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  IX,  73,  75. 

Proclaimed,  IX,  156. 
Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Indians,  IX,  214. 
Tonkawa  Indians,  IX,  203,  214. 
Wichita,  Caddo,  etc.,  Indians,  memorial 

regarding,  IX,  236. 
Wichita  Indians,  IX,  203,  213. 
Appointed  and  discussed,  IX,  46,  71,  73,203. 
Lands  acquired   by,  opened  to  settlement 
(See  Lands,  Public,  opened.) 
Cherokee  Indians.— An  important  tribe  of 
the  Iroquoian  stock  of  Indians.    The  name 
means  ''upland  field.*'  When  first  known  to 
Europeans  they  occupied  the  mountains  of 
southern  Virginia,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee.    In 
1755  they  ceded  lands  to  Governor  Glen  and 
permitted  the  erection  of  forts  within  their 
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territory.  As  the  country  about  them  filled 
up  with  whites  they  made  repeated  cessions 
01  their  territory  until  by  the  treaty  of  1835 
thev  sold  all  the  remainder  of  their  lands 
and  removed  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  Cherokees  rendered  important  service 
to  Jackson's  army  in  the  War  of  1812.  They 
are  now  the  most  important  and  highly  civ- 
ilized tribe  in  the  Indian  Territoiv,  num- 
bering some  17,00a  A  small  band  which 
remamed  in  western  North  Carolina  now 
numbers  some  2,00a 
Cherokee  Indians : 
Act  directing  parent  of  certificates  of,  rea- 
sons for  applyme  pocket  veto  to.  IV,  329. 
Agreement  with,  tor  cession  of  lands,  IX, 

Bill   for  payment  of   money   claimed  by, 

VIII,  3^. 
Bill  securing  to,  proportion  of  proceeds  of 

public  lands,  VIII  386. 
Boundary  line  with  United  States,  II,  474. 
Canal    through    country   of,    referrea    to, 

II,  421. 
Citizenship  solicited  by,  I,  454. 
Claims  arising  against  the    United  States 

under  treaty  with,  IV,  220,  560. 
Conflict   between   Federal    and   Cherokee 

courts,  V,  376. 
Convention  with,  referred  to,  I,  57 1;  II,  265. 
Differences  among,  IV,  412,  429,  458;  VIII, 


,156,157. 
!.nfor 


Enforcement  of  payment  of  taxes  on  prod- 
ucts of,  referrea  to,  VII,  51. 

Investigation  of  alleged  frauds  in  affairs  of, 
discussed,  IV,  22a 

Lands — 
Containing  iron  ore  relinquished  to  United 

States  by,  1, 443. 
Granted  to.  III,  109. 

Relinquished  to  United  States,  I,  Xi6,  387, 
306,  448;  II.  239,  321;  III,  55,  499. 

Legal  services  rendered,  payment  of,  recom- 
mended^  VIII,  107. 


Pavment  of — 
Interest  due,  referred  to,  V,  299. 


Money  to,  for  lands  ceded  to  United  States 
requested  by,  VIII,  8' 
Referred  to,  11,476;  VIll 
"  '      '      eter 


requested  by,  VIII,  83,  152. 
erred  to,  II,  476;  VIII,  156, 19 
Removal    of,   referred    to.    III,    475,   497; 


.194- 


VIII,  84. 
Securing  to,  proportion  of  proceeds  from 

sale  of  Public  Lands,  VIII,  386. 
Town  of,  destroyed,   proclamation  regard- 


Treaty  with,  1, 79,  106,  III,  126,  175, 260, 281, 


'Ki 


ing.  1, 137. 
aty  with, 

332.  yp.  397/401.  Wi,  581,  582ril,  26,  47i 
111,37.55.225,226,230, 

Cfalms  arising  under,  IV,  220,  }6o.' 

Modification  of,  referred  to,  III,  477. 

Proclamation  regarding,  1, 80. 
Trespasses  upon  lands  of,  by   citizens  of 

Georgia,  II,  476. 
Troubles    apprehended    from,    prevented, 

ni,  254. 
War  with.    (See  Indian  Wars.) 
CliarokM  Outlet : 
Cession  of ,  to  United  States,  agreements  and 

propositions  regarding,  discussed,  IX,  46^ 

ao3»3«S 


Claims   of    Indians    regarding,  di8C^ssed, 

IX,  232. 
Contracts  and  leases  for  grazing  on,  pro- 
claimed null  and  void,  IX,  97. 
Time  for  removal  of  stock  extended  by 
proclamation,  IX,  99. 
Fraudulent  occupation  of,  discussed,  IX,  454. 
Opened    to   settlement    by    proclamation, 
IX,  406. 
Forms  of  declaration  required,  IX,  424. 
Olierokee  Strip.    (See  Cherokee  Outlet.) 
Cherry  Valley  (N.  T.),  Massacre.— Nov.  11. 
1778,  during  a  blinding  storm  of  snow  and 
rain,  about  000  Indians  and  Tories  surprised 
the   force    of   Colonial   troops  under  Col. 
Ichabod  Alden  at  Cherry  Valley  and  mas- 
sacred 43  persons,  including .  women   and 
children,  took  some  40  prisoners,  burned  all 
the  buildings,  and  drove  away  the  live  stock. 
OUeeapeako,  The.— June  22, 1807,  as  the  U. 
S.   S.    Chesapeake  was   leaving^  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  a  lieutenant  of  the  British  ship 
Leopard  boarded  her  and  demanded  the  re- 
turn of  3  negro  deserters  who  had  escaped 
from  the  British  man-of-war  Melampus  and 
enlisted  on  the   Chesapeake,    The  CJovern- 
ment  had  previously  refused  the  demand  of 
the  British  admiral  for  the  return  of  the  de- 
serters.    Commodore   Barron    accordingly 
refused  to  deliver  the  men.    The  officer  of. 
the  Leopard  then  returned  to  his  ship,  which 
immediately  opened  fire  on  the  Chesapeake, 
The  latter  vessel,  being  entirely  unprepared 
for  battle,  was  forced  to  surrender  without 
firing  a  gun  (1, 426).    President  Jefferson  at 
once  issued  a  proclamation  (1, 422)  and  de- 
manded a  disavowal  of  the  act,  a  restoration 
of  the  captured  men,  and  the  recall  of  Ad- 
miral Berkeley.    Only  tardy  reparation  was 
made  for  the  affair  (1, 496),  and  it  served  to 
embitter  American  opinion  against  the  Brit- 
ish and  hastened  the  War  of  1812. 
Ohesapeake,  The,  attacked  by  British  ship 
Leopard,  I,  422, 426,  432,  469.  475; 
Claims  of  Peter  Shackerly  growing  out  of, 

111,470. 
Indemnity  for,  demanded,  I,  445,  453. 
Paid,  1, 496. 
Referred  to,  I,  478. 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Oanal  Co.,  shares 

in,  taken  by  United  States,  II,  304. 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal : 
Cession  of  Government  interest  in,  to  Mary- 
land considered,  III,  559. 
Incorporation  of,  referrea  to,  II,  283. 
Legislative    acts   of    Virginia    respecting, 

transmitted,  II,  474. 
Propriety  of  constructing,  discussed,  11^  216. 
Subscriptions  for,  commissioners  appointed 
to  receive,  II,  307. 
Chesapeake  Bay,  canal  from  Delaware  River 
to.  (See  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal 
Co.) 
Chesnlmnns    Forest   Beserre,  proclaimed, 

X,  892. 
Chester,  John,  district  supervisor,  nomination 

of,  1. 99- 
Cheyenne    and    Arapahoe    Reservation, 
Ind.T.: 
Deed  for  release  of  lands  in,  by  Choctaws  and 

Chickasaws,  discussed,  IX,  202,  22^  jp26. 
Opened  to  settlement  by  proclamation,  IX, 

275. 
Appropriations  for,  recommended.  IX,  203. 
Unauthorized   occupancy  of,  procuunatiou 
against,  VIII,  307. 
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Cheyenne  Indians.— A  tribe  of  the  Algon- 
quian  stock  of  Indians.  The  word  means 
"enemies."  About  1800  they  inhabited  a  re- 

Sion  in  and  about  the  Black  Hills  and  along 
le  Platte  River  in  Nebraska  and  the  Chey- 
enne River  in  Dakota.  In  1825  Gen.  Atkin- 
son made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them. 
After  this  the  tribe  separated,  and  while  the 
northern  band  located  on  the  Tongue  River 
Reservation,  in  eastern  Montana,  and  re- 
mained peaceable,  numerous  encounters  oc- 
curred between  the  settlers  and  soldiers  and 
the  southern  section  of  the  tribe.  Failure  to 
fulfill  their  treaty  obligations  led  to  war  in 
1861.  While  negotiations  for  peace  were  be- 
ing conducted  m  1864,  Col.  Chevington  at- 
tacked the  Sandy  Creek  village  anamassa- 
.  cred  100  Cheyennes.  A  bloody  campaign 
followed.  In  1865  the  Indians  agreed  to  go 
on  a  reservation,  out  the  Dog  Soldiers^  whose 
village  was  burned  by  Gen.  Hancock  m  1867, 
kept  .up  the  warfare  until  defeated  by  Gen. 
Custer  at  Washita.  A  band  of  Cheyennes 
now  live  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  in  South 
Dakota.  There  are  now  about  3,000  of  them 
in  all. 
Cheyenne  Indians: 
Agreement  between  the  Cherokee  Commis- 
sion and,  IX,  130. 
•    Lands  acouired  under,  opened  to  settle*- 

ment,  IX,  275. 
Appropriation  to,  recommended,  IX,  ^. 
Authority  to  use  certain  funds  for  subsistence 

of,  recommended,  VIII,  404. 
Condition  of,  referred  to,  VIII,  366;  IX,  68. 
Disarming  of,  discussed,  VIII,  262. 
Disorderly  conduct  of.  discussed,  VIII,  358. 
Lands  set  apart  for,  referred  to,  yill,93, 191. 
Treaty  with.  II,  321,  346;  VI,  33,   375,  598, 

637. 
War  with.  (See  Indian  Wars.) 
Chicago: 
Convention  at,  on  subject  of  diseases  of  cat- 
tle, VIII.  i^ 
Fire  in,  referred  to,  VII,  154, 184. 
Government  buildings  in,  destroyed  by  fire, 
discussed  and  recommendations  regarding, 
VII,  154. 
International  military   encampment  to  be 
held  at,  foreign  guests  not  to  pay  duties  on 
baggage,  yin,  579. . 
Memorial  of  convention  at,  in  respect  to  en- 
larging water    communication    between 
Mississippi    River  and   Atlantic   Ocean, 
VI.  187.  ^ 

Proclamation  granting  privileges  of  other 

ports  to,  V,  326. 
Unlawful   combinations    in,    proclamation 

against  IX,  ^99. 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  at— 
Board  of  management  of  Government  ex- 
hibits designated  IX,  401. 
Chinese  artisans,  admission  of,  tempora- 
rily to,  recommended,  IX,  187. 
Military  encampment  to  be  held  during, 

discussed,  IX,  23. 
Proclamation  regarding  opening  of,  IX, 

140. 
Proposition  to  observe  four-hundredth  an- 
niversary of  discovery  of  America  dis- 
cussed. iX-g. 
Referred  to,  IV,  187. 
Reports  of — 
Deposited  in  State  Department,  IX,  74a. 
Discussed  and  recommendations  regard- 
ing. IX,  132, 234,  330, 334. 752. 


Resolution    of    International    American 
Conference  regarding,  DC,  977. 

CUoago  Fire.— Oct  8, 9^  and  10. 1571,  the  city 
of  Chicago,  IlL,  was  visited  by  the  most  disas- 
trous fire  of  modem  times.  Two  thousand 
one  hundred  ac^s  of  the  city,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  was  covered  by  costly  stores 
and  other  business  houses,  were  burned  over. 
The  loss  was  nearly  $200,000,000. 

Chloago  Fire  referred  to,  YII,  154, 184. 

Chloago  Indian  Massacre.— At  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  of  1812  Capt  Nathan  Heald 
commanded  Jo  men  at  Fort  Dearborn,  where 
now  stands  the  city  of  Chicago.  Ordered  by 
Gen.  Hull  to  abandon  the  fott  and  join  him 
at  Detroit,  Capt  Heald's  party  were  waylaid 
by  Indians  on  Aug.  15,  1812,  among  the 
sand  hills  alon^  the  lake  shore.  The  greater 
part  of  them,  including  12  children,  were 
massacred  and  their  scalps  sold  to  Col.  Proc- 
tor, who  had  offered  a  premium  for  Ameri- 
can scalps. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Fanl  Bailway, 

agreement  with  Indians  for  right  of  way 

for,  VIII,  193,  201, 369.  J93-,  ^    ,      , 

Lands  granted  to,  for  right  of  way  declared 

forfeited- IX,  512. 
Proclaimed,  IX,  94. 

Chicago  Biots,  proclamation  regarding,  IX, 
499. 

Chicago  Strike,  report  of  commission  on, 
transmitted,  IX,  550. 

Chicago,  Texas  and  Mexican  Central  Bail*- 
way,  application  of,  for  right  of  way  across 
Indian  Territory,  VIII,  66. 

Chichagof  Island  referred  to,  X,  513. 

Chickamanga  and  Chattanooga  National 
Military  Park  discussed,  IX,  447. 

Chiokahominy  (Va.),  Battle  o£  (See  Cold 
Harbor,  Battle  of:  Gaines  Mill,  Battle  of.) 

Chickamanga  (Oa.),  BatUe  of.— After  the 
battle  of  Stone  River,  or  Murfreesboro,  Jan. 
7j  1863,  Bragg  retreated  to  Shelbyville,  and 
tnen  to  Tulfahoma,  Tenn.  June  24  Kose* 
crans  advanced  m>m  Murfreesboro  and 
gradually  forced  Bragij  to  evacuate  middle 
Teimessee  and  cross  the  Tennessee  River  to 
Chattanooga.  Aug.  ip  Rosecrans*s  army,  in 
3  corps,  under  Generals  George  H.  Thomas, 
Alexander  McD.  McCook,  and  Thomas  L. 
Crittenden,  made  an  advance  throtflrh  the 
Cumberland  Mountains.  Sept  7  and  8  the 
Confederates  retired  from  Chattanoo|ra, 
Tenn.,  to  Lafayette,  Ga.  Longstreet  having 
arrived  from  Virginia  with  reenforcements 
for  Bragg,  Rosecrans  concentrated  his  army 
near  Lee  &  Gordon's  mill  on  Chickamanga 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Tennessee.  On  the 
evening  of  Sept.  18  the  two  armies  were  on 
opposite  sides  of  Chickamanga  Creek.  Rose- 
crans*s  army  numbered  between  55,000  and 
60,000  men ;  Bragg's  army  about  50,000. 
Bragg  crossed  the  creek  with  a  portion  of  his 
army  during  the  night  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th  GeiL  Polk,  in  command  of  the 
Confederate  right  wing,  attacked  the  Fed- 
eral left  under  Thomas.  The  battle  contin- 
ued all  day  without  definite  results.  On  the 
morning  of  the  20th  the  Confederates  re- 
newed the  attack.  Longstreet  penetrated  the 
center  of  the  Federal  line  and  separated 
Rosecrans,  McCook,  and  Crittenden  nom  the 
rest  of  the  army,  and  the  bmn.  of  the  battle 
fell  upon  Thomas.  The  Federals  retreated 
at  ni^t  to  Rossville,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
gist  to  Chattanooga.    The  Federaflosses  in 
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OHlckAmaiiga  (Oa.)*  Battle  of^Coniinued, 


the  battle  we're  i,'6i37  killed  9,394  wounded, 
and  5, 25^  missing^;  total,  16,336.  The  Con- 
federate loss  was  i8,0(xx 


Ohielcaxiiaiiga  Indians,  depredations  com- 
mitted by,  I,  126. 

CMokaaav  Case.— Through  the  efforts  of 
Northern  people  in  omanizing  vig^ilance 
committees  to  prevent  kidnapping  of  free 
colored  persons  on  the  charge  ot  being  fugi- 
tive slaves,  awritof  ^o^^AT  corpus  ^w^s  served 
upon  the  captain  of  the  brig  Chickasaw  de- 
manding the  delivery  of  2  colored  women 
whom,  it  was  charged,  he  intended  to  carry 
South.  On  exhibitme  their  free  papers  the 
women  were  liberated. 

OhlekaBav  Indian8.--A  tribe  of  the  Muskho- 

Sean  stock  of  Indians,  originalljr  inhabiting 
ne  southern  portion  of  the  United  States^ 
mostly  in  the  present  States  of  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
their  villages  were  about  Pontotoc  County, 
Miss^  ana  their  principal  landing  place 
Memphis.  The  treaty  of  1786  fixed  their 
northern  boundary  at  the  Ohio  River,  and  as 
early  as  1800  a  part  of  the  tribe  migrated  to 
Arkansas.  In  the  early  colonial  wars  they 
took  the  part  of  the  English  against  the 
French,  and  in  1739  entered  into  friendly  re- 
lations with  Gen.  Oglethorpe.  In  1765  they 
met  the  Choctaws  and  whites  at  Mobue  and 
entered  into  friendly  trade  relations.  During 
the  Indian  wars  generally  they  continued 
peaceful,  aiding  the  whites  against  the  Creeks 
m  1793.  By  treaties  of  1805,  18 16,  and  1818 
they  ceded  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  1832  and  1834  they  ceded  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lands  and  went  to  live  with 
the  ChoctawSj  with  whom  they  dwelt  har- 
moniouslv  until  1855,  when  they  were  sepa- 
rated. During  the  early  days  of  the  Civil 
War  they  sidea  with  the  South.  They  now 
number  about  3,50a 
Omokaiav  Indlalui: 
Agreement  with  Choctaws,  V,  302. 
Appropriation  to  pay  claim  of,  for  lands 
ceded,  recommendations  regarding,  IX, 
202,  229,  326. 
Boundary  line  with  Choctaws,  V,  305. 


Claims  of,  referred  to,  IV,  436,  ^37. 
'^eed  for  release  of  lands  by,  dis( 
202,229,326. 


For  lands  ceded,  appropriation  to  pay,  rec- 
ommendations regarding,  IX,  202, 229,  526. 

Funds  of,  to  be  invested.  III,  187;  V,  183, 190^ 

^  203,  275,  29s,  36a 

Lands- 
Ceded  to,  1, 116. 

Ceded  to  United  States  by,  I,  387. 
Of,  sold,  IIL  593.^ 

Removal  of.  III,  498. 

Stock  o^  to  be  transferred  to  Choctaws,  re- 
ferred to,  IIL  620;  IV,  421. 

Subsistence  to  be  granted,  III,  508. 

Treaty  with.^I,  3^^390,  _.3?7,,58i.j82;  H,,. 


47. 607, 6o9nii,  52, 


)c1i 


156,  352; 


Proclamation  regarding,  I,  80. 

Oblef  KaglBtrate.  (See  President  of  United 
States.) 

Chief  Signal  Officer  of  Army,  printing  of  re- 
port oi^  recommended,  Vlll,  71, 150, 193. 

OhlldB,  Thomas,  gallantry  of,  at  battle  of 
Monterey,  Mexico,  IV,  518. 

OhUe.— A  Republic  of  South  America,  lying 
betwami  Peru  on  the  north,  the  Pacific  Ocean 


on  the  south  and  west,  and  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains on  the  east  It  was  invaded  by  Alma- 
•  gro  in  X53J,  and  was  first  settled  by  Valdivia 
m  1541.  Independence  was  proclaimed  in 
x8i8^  though  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Span- 
iards was  not  taken  until  1826.  After  gain- 
ing its  independence  Chile  made  extensive 
conouests  in  Patagonia  and  that  country  was 
finally  divided  between  Chile  and  Argentina 
with  the  Andes  as  the  boundary.  Wars  with 
Peru  and  Bolivia  from  1879-1883  extended 
the  northern  boundaries.  Chile  has  enjoyed 
greater  tranquillity,  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal than  the  majority  of  South  American 
Republics,  but  in  1902  the  quiet  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  violent  dispute  with  Argentina 
over  the  size  and  armament  of  their  respec- 
tive navies,  the  dispute  was  satisfactorily  set- 
tled in  1903  by  treaty.  (See  Argentine  Repub- 
licj  Chile  is  governed  by  a  President  and 
a  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  Cham- 
ber oiDeputies.  It  nals  24  provinces  each 
of  which  nas  local  self-government  Two 
thirds  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, cereals  and  cattle  being  important 
sources  of  revenue.  The  principal  wealth  of 
the  country  lies  in  its  mineral  deposits  of 
which  the  chief  are  copper,  gold,  silver,  zinc 
and  nickel;  the  Chilian  nitrate  fields  furnish 
a  large  part  of  the  worlds  supply  of  nitrate, 
and  are  largely  exploited  by  British  capital. 
The  area  ot  the  country  is  307,620  sq.  miles 
and  the  population  is  2,7x2,145. 
Chile: 
American  sailors  on  the  Baltimore  assaulted 

at  Valparaiso.  (See  Baltimore^  The.) 
American  seamen  impressed  by,  V,  239. 
Boundary  question  with  Argentme  Republic, 

VI1I,42;X,98,I38. 
Church  of  the  CompaSfa  at  Santiago,  des- 
troyed by  fire,  VI,  I9;r. 
Qaims  of,  against  United  States,  commis- 
sion  to   settle,  discussed,  IX,  430,  524, 
626;  X,  102. 
Claims  of  United  States  against,  111,377;  IV, 

i^,  340;  VIII,  328,  498. 784;  ni,  109. 

(See  also  BaUimore^  The.) 
Agreement  regarding,  referred  to.  III,  605. 
Award  of  arbiter.  King  of  Belgium,  re- 
ferred to,  VI,  i8a 
Commission  to  settle,  discussed,  IX,  435, 

524, 626;  X,  102, 141. 
Convention  providing  for  adjustment  of, 

by  arbiter,  V.  533. 
Payment  of,  IV,  263;  VI,  244;  VIL  ^5. 
Protocol  relative  to,  transmitted,  VIT,  26a 
Provision  made  for,  IV,  198. 

Consul  of.  to  United  States,  exequatur  to,  re- 
voked, VI,  427. 

Consular  convention  with,  V,  424. 

Controversy  with  Bolivia  referred  to,  VI,  209. 

Copyright  privilege  extended,  by  proclama- 
tioii,  IX,  693. 

Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render of,  V,  379. 

Independence  of,  asserted,  II,  44. 

Minister  of,  to  United  States,  reception  oL 
referred  to.  VII,  570;  VIII,  831. 

Minister  of  United  States  in  II,  252. 
Action  of,  in  harboring  criminals  discussedi 

Naval  force  of  United  States  on  shores  of,  II, 

309- 
Proceeds  of  cargo  of  the  Macednnia  seized  in 
Peru  by  authorities  of,  V,  4BA. 

Awaxd  gf  vbiter  scfened  to,  vl,  iSo. 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


Convention  reffarding,  V,  5^ 
Relations  of,  wifli  Peru  referred  to,  VIII,  75, 

Specie  payments,  resumption   of,  by,    dis- 
cusser, IX,  627. 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed,  II, 
^,595.,6o6:  IIL  27, 41,  Si;  V,  379, 424. 
Vessels  of.  discnminating   duties   on,  sus- 
pended by  proclamation,  V,  76. 
Referred  to,  V,  82.  , 

Vessels  of  United  States  seized  or  interfered 
with  by.  III,  605;  IV,  198,^3. 340;  VI,  244; 
VII,  335.    (See  also  Good  Return,  Jhe.) 
War  in,  and  policy  of  United  States  respect- 
ing, discussea,  IX,  183. 
Seizure  of  the  Itala  by  United  States  for 
violation  of  neutrality  laws  discussed,  IX, 
183.    (See  also  BaUimore,  The.) 
War  with  Bolivia  and  Peru,  VII,  570,  61 1; 
VIII,  41.  ly. 
Claims  of  United  States  arising  out  o( 

discussed,  VIII,  328,  498, 784;  IX,  loa 
Conditions  of  peace  presented  by  Cnile, 

VIII,  75,  m  173. 

Efforts  of  UnitedT  States  to  bring  about 

peace,  VII,  570, 611, 630;  VIII,  75, 13a 
Negotiations    for  restoration   of    peace. 

Terminated,  VIII,  235. 

Treaty  of  peace  discussed,  VIII,  173. 
Ohlna.— Called  the  "Flowery  Kingdom.^  The 
main  division  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  extend- 
ing from  about  lat  x8°  north  to  the  boundaries 
of  Mongolia  and  Manchuria  on  the  north. 
The  Chinese  Empire  is  comprised  of  eighteen 

{)rovince8.  The  capital  is  Peking.  The 
eading  products  are  rice  and  other  grains, 
tea,  silk,  cotton,  sugar,  coal,  iron  and  copper. 
The  government  is  administered  by  viceroys 
of  provinces  who  report  to  the  central  auto- 
cratic power  at  Peking.  The  reigning  em- 
peror IS  Kuang-hsu  but  the  real  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Dowager  Empress  Tzu-hsi. 
The  principal  religions  are  Buddhism,  Sinism. 
and  Taoism.  Confucianism  is  a  philosophical 
system,  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  religion. 
The  Chinese  assign  their  origin  to  a  fabu- 
lously remote  date.  Dates  in  Chinese  chro- 
nology are  not  very  reliable  until  the  era  of 
Connicius,^  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  Dur- 
ing the  third  century  B.  C.  the  Tsin  dynasty 
biult  the  Great  Wall  Then  followed  the 
Han  dvnasty,  under  which  the  Empire  was 
consolidated.  Buddhism  was  introduced  in 
the  first  century  A.  D.  Soon  afterwards  the 
Empire  became  disorganized,  but  was  again 
consolidated  about  00a  The  Mongol  dy- 
nasty was  established  by  Kublai  Khan  in 
128a  The  Ming  dynasty  followed  in  1368. 
The  present  Manchu  dyhasty  of  Tsing,  ac- 
cedea  in  1644.  The  Empire  was  extended 
westward  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Wars 
with  England  and  France  have  resulted  in 
opening  certain  treaty  ports  to  commerce. 
In  1884-85  France  was  successful  in  a  war 
with  Cnina.  Disturbances  occurred  in  Korea 
in  1894,  when  both  China  and  Japan  sent 
troops  to  that  country.  War  was  declared 
by  Japan  July  31, 1894,  and  China  was  de- 
featea  and  compelled  to  pay  heavy  indem- 
nity, cede  Formosa  to  Japaxi^  and  acknowl- 
edge the  independence  of  Korea.  The 
pressure  exercised  by  foreign  powers  upon 
China  as  evidenced  by  extensive  foreign 
concessions,  the  seizure  of  Kiao-chau  by 


Germany  in   retaliation   for  the  murdiet  ol 
two  (merman  missionaries  in    1897,  and  ^^ 
lease  of  Port  Arthur  to  Russia,  and  Wei-hai- 
wei,to  England  in  189&  brought  about  the 
outbreak  of  the  Boxers  (q.  v.).    At  the  close 
of  the  outbreak  Manchuria  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russians  who  agreed,  in  April,  1902, 
to  retire   from   that  province  in  10  months. 
Their  refusal  to  do  so  led  to  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese War.    (See  Japan.)    During  this  war 
China  remained  neutral.    The  area  of  China 
proper  is    1,532420  square   miles;  with  de- 
pendencies ^277,170  square  miles.    The  pop- 
ulation of   Cnma  proper,  about  407,000,000; 
of  whole  Empire  about  426,oooy0oa 
China  (see  also  Canton): 
American  citizens  in — 
Property  of.  destroyed,  VIIL  236. 
Protection  for,  discussed,  VII,  52,  loi;  IX, 
109, 186, 627;  X,  103, 141.    ,^ 
American  manufactures  in, VIIL  175. 
Artisans  from,  admission  of.  to  World's  Fair 

temporarily  recommended,  IX,  187. 
Boxer  uprising  in,  X,  192,  454.    (See  also 

Boxers.) 
Cable  connection  with,  X,  537. 
Claims  of  United   States  against,  VII,  484; 
VIII,  174,214. 
Convention  for  adjustment  o^  V,  540^  559^ 
642. 
Referred  to,  VI,  62a 
Indemnities  received  discussed  and  recom- 
mendations regarding,  V,  642;  VI,  46; 
Vn,568,6oo;]filI^^i28.i75.^'  ^ 
Payment  of,  V,  642;  VlII,  174,  236: 
Commercial  relations  with,  II,  551,  IIL  573: 
IV,  213;  V  210, 446;  H  24^;  VII,  106; 
X,  103, 14^  8?2, 823;  XI,  1166: 
Interruption  of,  by  Ckeat  Britain  referred 
to.  III,  622. 
Commercial  treaty  with  X.  6^19. 
Commission  to  study  conditions  in,  recom- 
mended, X,  103, 141. 
Commissioner  otUnited  States  to — 
Appointment  of,  recommended  and  com- 
pensation to,  discussed,  IV,  2ia;  V.  122. 
^  Correspondence   of,   transmitted,   V,  361, 
378,463.531- 
Instructions  to,  referred  to,  V,  484, 582. 
Report  of,  referred  to,  V,  74. 
Conditions  in,  discussed,  IV,  213;  X,  102, 142. 
Consular  courts  of  United  States  in — 

iurisdiction  of,  V,  418. 
Regulations  for,  referred  to,  VIII,  88, 803; 
X,  847. 
Revision  of.  referred  to,  V,  58a 
Treaty  regarding,  VII,  629. 

Consular  premises  in,  rent  of,  referred  to, 
VIII,  219. 

Controversy  between  Japan  and,  regarding 
Lew  Chew  Islands,  ViL  569. 

Cooly  trade,  referred  to,  V,  374,  596;  VI,  60, 
639;  711,37,80.236. 

Disturbances  in,  discussed,  X,  193, 454. 

Emperor  of,  accession  of,  referred  to.  IX,  34. 

Expenditures  from  appropriation  to?  pro- 
viding for  intercourse  with,  referred  to, 
IV,  418. 

Immigration  of  Chinese.  (See  Chinese  Im- 
migration.) 

Import  duties  of,  X,  518. 

Japanese  citizens  in,  treatment  of,  and  ac- 
tion of  officers  of  United  States  regarding, 
inquired  into,  IX,  56a 

Judicial  tribunal  in,  for  trial  of  American 
citizens  recommended,  FV,  55a 
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Ollliia — Continued, 
Maritime  provinces  of,  passing  under  control 

of  European  powers  discussed,  X,  102. 
Massacre  of  French  and  Russian  residents 

in,  discussed,  VII,  loi. 
Military  operations  of  Great  Britain  against, 

terminated  by  treatv,  IV,  213. 
Minister  of,  to  United  States- 
Establishment  of  legation  discussed,  Vll, 

496. 
Received,  VIII,  131. 
Minister  of  United  States  to — 
Appointment  of,  to  mission  by  Emperor 

referred  to,  VI.  598, 627. 
Appropriation  for  support  of  American 
youths  to  serve  as  part  of  official  family 
of,  recommended,  vII,  147, 191. 
Instructions  to,  referred  to,  V ,  582. 


Letter  of,  transmitted,  V,  «3. 

~     .  ■    "         d.  VTssq;  VII.  236. 

Mr.  Ward  declines  to  submit   to   hu- 


Reception  of,  discussed. 


miliating  ceremonies  attending,  V,  5591 
Referred  to,  IV,  365;  V,  591. 
Refusal  to  receive.  IX,  1S6.  238,  244. 
Return  of,  on  account  of  illness,  iV,  401. 
Sent  to,  IV,  263;  V,  446.  559. 

Mission  to.  recommendation  that  it  be  raised 
to  first  class,  VII,  37. 

Missionaries  in.  (See  American  citizens  in, 
ante.) 

Monetary  system  of,  improved,  X,  849,  850. 

Open  Door  in,  X,  455.  649. 

Opium  traffic,  treaty  for  repression  of,  re- 
ferred to.  VIII,  d2,  401. 

Legislation  regarding,  recommended.  VIII, 
498. 

Outbreaks  against  foreigners  in,  IX,  186. 

Political  relations  with,  referred  to.  III,  608. 

Population  of,  IV,  213. 

Postal  convention  with,  VI,  577. 

Rebellion  in,  VL  245. 

Relations  with,  V.  446;  VII,  37. 

Revenue  laws  of,  rules  regarding  fines  for 
breaches  of,  etc.,  referred  tOj  VI,  694. 

Rules  for  seamen  of  American  vessels  in 
ports  of,  referred  to,  V,  146. 

Slavery  in,  referred  to,  VII.  587. 

Straw  Shoe  Channel,  vessels  sailing  under 
American  flag  prohibited  from  passing 
through,  VI,  feSy  704. 

Subjects  of,  in  United  States- 
Outrages  committed  on,  discussed,  VIII, 
,  .m  383,  498;  X,  194,  45^  ,  ^„,  , 
Indemnity  to.  recommended,  VIII,  634. 
Appropriation  for,  VIII,  782. 

Re^stration  oi  (See  Chinese  Immigra- 
tion.) 

Troops  sent  to  protect,  VIII.  348;  X,  194. 

Sweaish  missionaries  murdered  in,  IX,  436. 

Tariff  of,  X,  455. 

Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed,  IV, 
^l^flii.^*^"^  540.  553,577; 

Modification  of  article  of,  VI,  107. 

Proposed  modification  of,  VL  583. 

Referred  ta  V,  7.4,  446.  ^g^.SSa. 
Vessels  of.  discriminating  duties  on,  repealed 

by  proclamation,  VII,  boo. 
War  with— 

France.  VIII,  236. 

Great  Britain  and  France,  neutrality  pre- 
served by  United  Sutes  in,  V,  5o6»  558^ 

Japan — 
Action  taken  by  United  States  regard* 
i]ig,(X,5a5.627;X«i92. 


Agents  of  United  States  requested  to 
protect  subjects  of   contestants,  IX, 
525,  627. 
Women  imported  into  United  States  from, 
for  dishonorable  purposes,  VII,  355. 

Chinese  Immigration.— In  1844,  under  a 
treaty  negotiated  by  Caleb  Cushin^,  5 
Chinese  ports  were  opened  to  American 
trade  and  protection  of  life  and  property 
was  guaranteed  American  citizens.  By  the 
Burlingame  treaty  of  1868  the  right  of 
Chinese  immigration  was  admitted,  and  the 
promise  was  made  that  the  subjects  of  China 
should  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  exemp- 
tions, and  immunities  respecting  travel  and 
residence  in  the  United  States  as  the  subjects 
of  the  most  favored  nation.  The  Chinese 
came  to  this  country  in  considerable  num- 
bers until  their  presence  began  to  cause 
opposition  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  agitation 
was  begun  for  their  exclusion.  They  were 
obnoxious  to  many  Americans  on  account  of 
their  increasing  numbers  and  their  habits  of 
life  which  rendered  their  assimilation  with 
Americans  impossible.  In  i8;ro  after  a  Con- 
eressional  investigation  a  bill  restricting 
their  immigration  passed  Congress  but  was 
vetoed  by  President  Hayes  (VII,  514).  The 
continued  opposition  to  the  Chinese,  how- 
ever, led  to  the  framing  of  a  new  treaty  witii 
China  in  1880.  This  treatv  conceded  to  the 
Government  of  the  Unitea  States  the  right 
to  regulate,  limit  or  suspend,  but  not  abso- 
lutely to  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese 
laborers,  whenever  their  presence  should  be 
deemed  injurious.  Chinese  students,  teach- 
ers, merchants,  and  travelers  were  to  be 
admitted  freely  as  before.  In  1882  an  act 
was  passed  by  Congress  suspending  the  im- 
migration of  Chinese  laborers  for  ten  jears. 
This  act  was  amended  several  times  10  the 
direction  of  greater  stringencv.  In  i%g2  the 
Geary  Act  was  passed  extending  the  oper- 
ation of  previous  acts  for  ten  years  and  pro- 
viding that  any  Chinaman  not  lawrully 
entitled  to  remain  in  the  United  States 
should  be  removed  to  China  and  all  Chinese 
laborers  should  be  obliged  to  procure  cer- 
tificates of  residence  from  the  collector  of 
internal  revenue,  failure  to  do  so  within  a 
year  to  be  followed  bv  deportation.  This  act 
was  modified  considerably  by  a  law  passed 
in  1803.  A  new  treaty  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  United  States  and  China  in  1894  abso- 
lutely prohibiting  the  coming  of  Chinese 
laborers  for  ten  years.  This  treaty,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  one  of  its  articles, 
was  terminated  by  China  at  the  expiration 
of  the  ten  years*  period,  in  December.  1904. 
By  an  act  approved  April  29,  1^)02,  all  laws 
in  force  prohibiting  ana  regulating  Chinese 
immigration  were  reenacted  as  far  as  not 
inconsistent  with  treaty  obligations  until 
otherwise  provided  hy  law,  ana  their  opera- 
tion extended  to  the  island  territory  01  the 
United  States.  The  number  of  Chinese  in 
the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Hawaii,  was, 
in  1880,  X05465;  in  1890^  107,488;  in  1900^ 
89.863. 

Olilnestt  Immigration: 
Act- 
Regarding,  vetoed,  VII.  514;  VIII,  112. 
To  execute  certain  treaty  stipulations  ap- 
proved and  discussed,  VlII,  630. 
Conventional  regulation  of  passage  of  lubop* 
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Ohlnese  Immigration— C47ff/!tifi»^^. 

ere  across  borders  proposed  to  Mexico  and 
Great  BriUin,  IX,  109. 
Conventions    rei^ardin^:.    (See   Treaty  re- 

^ardingr,  fost^ 
Discussedby  President — 
Arthur,  VIII,  129. 
Cleveland,  VIII,  329,  383,  390. 498*  609, 630: 


IX,  4^. 
Grant,  VII, 
Harrison, 


6enj^  IX,' 


34.  41. 197. 


Hayes,  VII,  569^^ 

Roosevelt,  XI,  1166-1168. 
Execution  of  acts  regarding^,  referred  to,  IX* 

6a 
Head  tax  collected  from  Chinamen  enterinfir 

Canada,  IX,  41, 197. 
Registration  of  Chinese  laborers — 

Extension  of  time  for,  IX,  ^06,  436. 

Law   regarding,   sustained   by  Supreme 
Court,  IX,  436. 
Reports  on,  referred  to.  VIII,  3*8,  390. 
Through  Canada  and  Mexico  discussed,  IX, 

41, 197. 
Treaty  regarding,  VII,  609,  629;  VIII,  610; 

^IX,47^   '- 


foi,  802-.  IX,  34. 
Violc^ion  of  laws,  restricting,  discussed  and 
recommendations  regarding,  VIII,  175;  IX, 
197. 
ChlpmaA,  Nathaniel,  district  judge,  nomina- 
tion of,  1, 99. 
Chlppeva  OommlBBlon,  report  of,  discussed 

IX,  65. 
Chippewa  Indians.— A  tribe  of  the  Algon* 
qjiian  stock  of  Indians,  also  known  as  the 
Ojibwa.    They  lived  on  the  shores  of  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior  and  extended  westward 
into  North  Dakota.    They  allied  themselves 
with«  the  British  during  the  Revolution,  but 
made  peace  in  178J  and  1789.    The  confed- 
eracy formed  by  the  O  jib  was,  the  Ottawas, 
and    Pottawottomis   was  called  the  Three 
Fires.    Having  joined  in  the  Miami  uprising 
and  been  subjugated  by  Gen.  Wajme,  they 
again  made  peace  in  1795.    They  renewed 
hostilities  in  1812,  but  again  came  to  terms  in 
1816,  relinquishing  all  their  lands  in  Ohio. 
Other  treaties  cedmg  lands  were  made,  and 
by  1851  most  of  the  tribe  had  moved  beyond 
the  Mississippi  River.    They  number  more 
than  30,000,  about  equally  divided  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Chippewa  Indians: 
Agreement  with,  for  cession  of  lands,  IX,  346. 
Agreements  with,  referred  to,  VIII,  538. 
Aireements  with,  relinquished,  VI,  702. 
Allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to,  bill  for, 

VIII,  189. 
Commission  to  negotiate  with.  IX,  65. 
Disposition  of  bonds  and  funds  of,  referred 

to.  VIII.  73. 
Negotiations  with,  for  improvement  of  con- 
dition of,  VIII,  371. 
Outbreak  amons[,  m  Minnesota  and  its  suc- 
cessful repression,  X,  121. 
Relinquishment  of  agreement  with  Ottawas, 

referred  to,  VI,  702. 

Removal  of,  to  their  new  homes  west  of  the 

Mississippi,  safely  accomplished.  Ill,  498. 

Treaty  with,  1, 390^  434.  569.  581.  582;  II,  21, 

•     47.  oi  81,  m  365. 374»  395»  397, 423, 430. 464, 

466;  HI,  38. 126, 225.  aaS,  879»  395>  405.42% 


516;  IV,  210. 454.  5^:  V,  296, 302,  305, 351. 

421. 579;  VI,  162, 196^  199, 2Q2, 210, 259b  S3, 

520, 637, 702. 
Ohlppewa  Plalna  (Canada),  Battle  ofl— On 
the  morning  of  July  4, 1814,  the  entire  Amer- 
ican Army  of  the  North  advanced  northward 
along  the  western  bank  of  the  Niagara  River 
to  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa. 
Here  they  were  confronted  by  the  British 
under  Gen.  Riall,  who  was  reentorced  during 
the  night  by  the  King*s  regiment  from  To- 
ronto. On  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the 
^th  a  stubborn  battle  was  fought  The  Brit- 
ish were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  604.  The 
American  loss  was  335.    Gen.  Scott  distin- 

Siished  himself  for  oravery  and  efficiency, 
en.  Riall  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 

Ohlppewa  Reserratlone  in  Wisconsin,  dispo- 
sition of  timber  on,  IX,  131. 

Chlppeway  Indlani.  ^(See  Chippewa  Indi- 
ans.) 

Chlrloahna  Forest  Reeenre,  proclaimed,  ^ 
508. 

GhlrlQol,  lethmns  of,  persons  sent  to,  to  make 
required  examinations,  referred  to,  V,66i. 

Chlsholm  T8.  Oeorgla.— In  1792  Alexandv^ 
Chisholm,  of  South  Carolina,  Drought  suit  v 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State' 
against  the  State  of  Georgia  for  the  pa3rme> 
of  a  private  claim,  ChishoTm's  counsel  dainb' 
inc^  that  section  2  of  Article  III  of  the  Consti 
tution  vested  the  court  with  jurisdiction  t 
such  cases.  The  court  gave  judgment  to  the 
plaintiff  and  issued  a  writ  ot  inquiry,  but  the 
writ  was  never  executed,  the  legislature  o^ 
Georgia  having  passed  an  act  making  tk 
execution  of  such  a  writ  punishable  bv  deat( 
This  case  led  to  the  adoption  in  1798  of  the 
eleventh  amendment  to  the  ConstitutioiL 

Oho-bah-Ah-blsh  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  rk 

Ohootaw  Coal  and  Ballway  Go.,  act  autba 
izing  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  to  issue  bonds 
to  provide  right  of  way  for,  vetoed,  iX  1361 

Choctaw  Commission,  proceedings  o^  re- 
ferred to,  IV,  276. 

Chootaw  Indians.— A  tribe  of  the  Muskhogean 
stock  of  Indians,  originally  occup3ring  lands 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  were  gen- 
erally considered  a  friendly  tribe,  having  ac- 
knowledged the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  as  earW  as  1786.  They  served  in  the 
war  against  England  and  in  the  Creek  War. 
In  1820  they  ceded  part  of  their  lands  to  the 
Government  for  territory  west  of  Arkansas. 
In'  1830  they  ceded  the  remainder  of  their 
lands  and  moved  West  Georgia  assumed 
control  of  their  lands  in  the  East,  ghmting 
them  rights  as  citizens.  New  treaties  were 
made  in  1866.  They  are  now  gathered  in  the 
southeastern  anc^e  of  the  Indian  Territory  to 
the  number  of  i8,ooa  of  whom  about  lo^ooo 
are  said  to  be  pure  bloods. 

Choctaw  Indians: 
Agreement  with  Chickasaws  referred  to,  V, 

302. 
Appropriation  to  pay  claim  o(  for  landf 
ceded,  recommendations    regarding,  IJ!^ 
202,229,326k 
Balance  remaining  from  sales  of  orphan  res^ 

ervations  of,  V,  777.  ' 

Boundary  line  with — 
Chickasaws,  V.  305. 
United  States,!,  m  3sa 
Claim  of,  to  Greer  County,  IX,  690. 
Claims  oLreferred  to^  IIl»  129^  134  39^^  IT, 
436}  VII,  511. 
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Ohoelav  TttrtltiMi    Qm*inued, 

Opinion  of   Attorney-General  regarding, 

referred  to,  IV,  583. 

Qaims  oi^  for  lands  ceded,  appropriations 

for.  recommendation  for,  IX,  202, 229.  ^6. 

Deed  for  release  by,  of  lands  discussed,  IX, 

202,  ^^0,  V^ 
Lands  oC  proposition  res^arding  cession  of. 

Memorial  from,  regardin^^  alleged  violation 
of  treaty  by  United  States,  IV.  159. 

Proceeds  of  sales  of  lands  to  be  invested 
for.  III,  187. 

Referred  to,  IL  562. 

Removal  ot.  III,  498. 

Stock  of  Chickasaws  to  be  transferred  to» 
referred  to,  III,  620;  IV,  421. 

Treaty  with,  J,  33%  363. 438.  46O1  S8i.  582;  H 

Ill.28o:<3S2;VY,38$. 
Advice  of  Senate  reg^ardinff  treaty  for  ces- 
sion of  lands  east  of  Mississippi  re- 
quested, II,  4fl» 
President  declines  to  appoint  commission 

to  conclude,  II,  423. 
Proclamation  regarding,  1, 8a 
Referred  to,  II,  530. 

Violation  of  treaty  by  United  Stotes,  al* 
legged  memorial  concerning,  IV,  X5a 
(mootair  Hatton,  Ind.  T.,  right  of  way  for 

raOroads  across  lands  of,  ViTl,  66, 68. 
(niolara  (see  also  Contagious  Diseases;  Inter- 
national Sanitary  Conference;  Quarantine 
Regulations): 
Causes  of,  report  on,  referred  to,  VII,  30c 
Intemationai  conference  on  subject  ol,  at 

Rome,  VIII,  333. 
Intemationai  conference  to  be  held  at  Con- 
stantinople upon  subject  o(  referred  to^ 

VI.  378. 

Representatives  to  foreign  countries  to  re- 
on  progress,  et&,  of,  appointed. 


port 
VIII, 


3J3.  317. 
sierre 


can  loss,  339;  British  loss,  187  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing. 

Ohnrob,  Oeorge  B.,  report  o^  upon  Ecuador 
referred  to,  VIII,  157. 

Ohnroh,  Philip,  Aid-de-Camp,  announced 
.the  death  of  Gen.  Washington  and  commu- 
nication of  the  President  about  the  funeral, 
Dec.  21, 1799. 

Ohnroli  and  State.— The  relation  of  the  state 
to  religious  bodies  in  America  differs  from 
all  previous  relationships  in  Europe  and  the 
Colonies.  ^Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland  provided  for  reli|(ious  freedom 
earlv  in  their  respective  histories.  Most 
of  the  Colonies  established  the  Church  ol 
England,  though  Massachusetts  and  Con* 
necticut  maintained  the  CongregationaL 
The  Constitution  guarantees  religious  free* 
dom  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Article  VI  declares  that  **  no  religious  test 
shall  ever  be  reauired  as  a  qualincation  to 
any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United 
States."  The  first  amendment  provides  that 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  lesoecting  an 
establishment  of  reli^on  or  pzohibiting  tha 
free  exercise  thereof!'* 

Ohnroh  of  Latter-Day  Bainti.  (See  Mor^ 
mon  Church;  Polygamy;  and  UtaL) 

Ohnrohet  and  Ohnroh  Property.  (See  Rell« 
gious  Establishments.) 

OlmroliweU,  Xr.,  conespondenoe  o(  referred 
to,  V,  583. 


at- 


Report  o^  reterred  to,  IX,  130. 

Oboteau,  Angiute,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  II,  90. 

Ohontean  and  Demiiii,  depredations  commit- 
ted on  property  o^  by  Mexicans,  11^  229. 

Ohontoan,  OUarles  P.,  bills  for  relief  o^  ve- 
toed, IX,  93.  686. 

Olirlitiaii  uidianfl: 
Claims  of.  agunst  United  States,  II,  468. 
Treaty  with,^,  420,  579 ;  VI,  199^  637. 

Olirlstiaiia  OaM.— In  1851  Edward  Goisuch 
and  a  partj  from  Maryland  attempted  to 
seize  a  fugitive  slave  in  Christiana,  Pa.  A 
riot  ensued  in  which  Gorsuch  was  killed. 
Castner  Hanway,  an  invalid  Quaker,  was 
arrested  and  charged  with  treason,  riot  and 
bloodshed  for  refusing  to  assist  a  marsnal  in 
quelling  the  disturbance.  No  indictments 
were  found,  but  the  case  created  much  ex- 
citement 

Olizlstiaiif ,  massacre  oi  (See  Armenians.) 

Oliriitio,  Smith,  treaty  with  Indians  nego- 
tiated by,  VI,  394, 

OhryitlMT'B  Fieldi  (Canada),  Battle  oi:— 
Nov.  11. 1813,  Gen.  Wilkinson,  with  the  main 
bodv  of  the  American  army,  here  fought  a 
slightly  superior  force  of  British.  The  bat- 
tle lasted  5  hours,  victory  alternately  favor- 
ing one  and  then  the  other.  Night  ended  the 
conflict  with  the  British  in  possession  of  the 
field.  The  Americans  lost  heavily,  many  offi- 
cers being  either  killed  or  wounded.  Ameri- 


nyj 
sions,  under  Generals  Worth  and  Ti  . 
tacked  the  Mexicans  under  Gen.  Santa 
Aug.  20^  I^Tl.*  (c^  hours  after  the  action  at 
Contreras.  The  Americans  numbered  8,000 
and  the  Mexicans  25,00a  Earlv  in  the  en- 
gagement the  garrison  at  San  Antonio  was 
routed.  The  hottest  fightmff  took  place 
along  the  Rio  Churubusco,  where  for  some 
time  the  Americans  were  threatened  with 
defeat,  but  raU^ring  they  drove  the  Mexicans 
before  them.  Simultaneously  were  taken  the 
tlte-du-pont^  or  bridgehead  (the  key  to 
Santa  Anna's  position),  and  the  Pablo  de 
Churubusco.  The  confiict  lasted  3  hours. 
Including  the  casualties  of  Controras,  the 
Mexican  loss  was  5377*  The  Americans 
lost  1,015. 

OhnruhUBOO  (Mexico),  Battle  of;  referred  to^ 
IV,  536. 

Oincinnati  mdvitrial  BzpMition,  board  on 
behalf  of  Executive  Departments  des^- 
nated,  VIII,  232. 
Instructions  to,  vIII,  233. 

Oincinnati,  Booiety  of  «i«.— A  tociety  or^ 
iginated  m  1783  by  Revolutionary  officers. 
At  the  second  general  meeting  in  1787  Wash- 
ington was  chosen  president-general  and  was 
reelected  every  3  years  while  he  lived.  The 
membership  rolls  were  open  only  to  the  of- 
ficers and  their  eldest  sons,  though  a  number 
of  French  officers  were  included.  The  hered- 
itary principle  aroused  popular  jealousy.  It 
was  denounced  by  the  governor  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  legislatures  of  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island.  In 
17&I,  at  the  soliciution  of  Washington,  the 
society  dropped  the  requirement  of  neredity. 
but  the  principle  has  since  been  reestablished 
and  full  membership  is  restricted  to  those 
having  the  hereditai^f  right  A  few  distin- 
guished men  are  admitted  to  honorary  mem- 
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OlBOlBnatl,  Booloty  of  tHk^—Qmiinued, 
bershtpf  but  the  number  is  strictly  limited. 
The  chief  immediate  objects  of  the  society 
were  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  to  promote  a  closer 
political  union  between  the  States.  The 
number  of  members,  of  both  classes,  is  now 
(1906)  848. 
Olxdior  DlBpatoli«8.-~The  result  of  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1876  was  for  several 
months  in  doubt  During  this  period  of  un- 
certainty numerous  telegraphic  dispatches 
passed  between  the  friends  of  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. The  dispatches  were  in  cipher  and 
purported  to  be  instructions  to  party  workers 
m  South  Caiblina,  Oregon,  and  Florida. 
Charges  of  fraud  having  been  made,  these 
dispatches  were  ordered  turned  over  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions. A  large  number  of  them  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
which  caused  a  sensation  by  publishing 
transcripts  of  them.  Mr.  Tilden  m  a  letter 
emphatically  denied  all  knowledge  of  them. 
Clroult  Oourts.  (See  Courts,  Federal.) 
Oirouit  Coorta  of  Appeals.     (See  Courts, 

Federal.) 
Circulating  Medium.    (See  Medium  of  Ex- 
change.) 
CitiienB  of  United  StatoB : 
Aid  furnished  inhabitants  of  Cuba  by,  X, 

59. 
Appropriation  for  relief  of.  abroad  in  certain 

cases  recommended,  Vll,  lOi. 
Attacked  by  British  forces.  III,  401. 

Militia  csuled  forth  to  protect.  III,  403. 
Captured  by  army  of  Mexico,  I V,  91, 157. 

Liberated,  IV,  197. 
Claims  of,  against — 

Foreign  powers.  (See  the  several  powers.) 

United  States.    (See  Private  Claims;  War 
Claims.) 
Condemned  to  death  in  Cuba,  VIII,  103. 
Death  of,  in  Cuba,  IX,  746,  752. 
Destitute,  in — 

Colombia,  order  for  transportation  of,  to 
United  States,  VIII,  852. 

Cuba,  appropriation  for,  X,  31. 
Recommended,  X,  23. 
Referred  to,  X,  31. 
Emigration  of,  to  Turkey  for  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring lands  referred  to,  VI,  463. 
Estates  of  deceased,  in  Cuba  referred  to,  V, 

360^  361. 
Expelled  from— 

Jurisdiction  of   Mexico,  IV,  327,  345;  V, 

«  513..  589. 
Prussia,  V,  592. 
Forbidden  to  sell  goods  in  Mexico,  IV,  262. 


niegallv  taken  from  United  States  by  the 

English  1, 500.  .       ^  ^     ^ 

Impressed  mto  military  service  of  foreign 


countries.    (See  Naturalized  Citizens.) 
Imprisonment  of,  abroad.     (See  Imprison- 
ment.) 
Imprisonment  of,  by  army  ofiScers  referred 

to,  VII,  55. 
Injuries  inflicted  upon,  in  Turkey  discussed, 

IX,  658, 715. 

Injuries  sustained  by,  in  Mexico,  V,  336^  512, 
563:  VII,  189. 

Interference  with  rights  of  naturalized  sub- 
jects by  Austria,  X,  20a 


Legislation  for  protection  of,  VII,  52. 
Marriages  of,  when  abroad,  recommendations 

regarding.  VII,  292, 347»  406. 
Murdered  in — 

Cuba,  VII,  48.  50.  68,  69,  242;  IX,  750. 

Great  Britain,   retaliatory  measures  dis- 
cussed, I,  537. 

Mexico,  V,  565. 


Quallah  Battoo,  Sumatra,  II,  $75. 

Naturalization  discussed.  (See  Aliens;  Natu- 
ralization.) 

Of  Hebrew  persuasion  discriminated  against 
in  Switzerland,  V,  592. 

Outrages  on,  in— 
Costa  RiciL  V,  517. 
Mexico,  IV,  473.  533;  V,  644. 
New  Granada,  V,  415, 518. 


Nicaragua,  V,  517, 
Pontifical  States,  V,  579. 
Pardons  granted.    (See  pardons.) 


Pontifical  States,  V,  57 
ted.    (Seer 
used  by,  in  France  referred  tQ 


VI,  704. 

Presented  at  Court  of  France,  VI,  64. 
Privileges  accorded,  in  Turkey  discussed, 

VIlC33i 
Property  of— 
Confiscated  in  Cuba,  VIL  65, 68,  te. 
Destroyed  by  Spain,  I,  384,  ^88;  II,  113. 
Destroyed  in  China,  VllI,  236. 
Protected  in  South  Africa,  X,  146. 
Seized  or  destroyed  in  Mexico,  IV,  473; 

V,  513. 565, 589. 

Protection  of,  in  China  discussed,  VIL  52, 

loi-j  IX.  lOQ,  186^  627,  trj. 
Religious  ana  educationail  establishments  of, 

in  Turkey,  treatment  of,  discussed,  IX, 

317- 
Rescued  by  Spanish  brig,  II,  56a 

Compensation  for  services  rendered  recom- 
mended, II,  560. 
Rights  of— 

Abroad  discussed,  VI,  180;  X,  825. 

In  Egypt  discussed  and  prodaimed,  VII, 

390*403- 
Violated  by  Spanish  authorities,  V,  23^. 

Selected  to  serve  in  offices  in  Japanese  (gov- 
ernment, VII,  145. 

Should  not  wage  private  war,  I,  370,  404. 

Slaughter  of,  in  Hamburg,  S.  C.  referred  to. 

VII,  375. 

Steps  taken  for  protection  of,  in  Turkey  re- 
ferred to.  VII,  367. 
Trading  under  false  colors,  I,  495. 
Treatment  of— 
By  Great  Britain  referred  to,  VI,  52a 
In  Cuba  discussed,  X.  31. 
Trial  and  conviction  of,  abroad.    (See  Im- 
prisonment) 
Oitisenililp.    (See  Naturalization.) 
Oity  of  Mexico.    (See  Mexico,  City  of.) 
Oity  of  Wasblngton,  Tlio,  mentioned,  X,  53. 
CivU  Blghti: 
Act  regarding^  vetoed,  VI,  405. 
Enactment  of  law  to  better   secure,  recom-. 

mended,  VII,  255. 
Supreme  Court  decision  regarding,  referred 

to.  VIII,  188. 
Violations  of,  referred  to,  VI,  468. 
OlTll-Biglitl  Act.— A  law  passed  by  Congress 
Apr.  9, 1866,  over  President  Johnson's  veto, 
placing  the  negro  on  the  same  civil  footing 
as  the  white  man  (VI^  40s).  It  provided 
that  all  persons  bom  in  the  United  States 
and  not  subjects  of  any  foreign  power,  ex* 
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OlvU-BtffHtB  JLtt--4:onHnued. 
eluding  Indians  not  taxe<L  were  to  be  recocf- 
nized  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Tne 
violation  of  the  law  was  made  a  misdemeanor 
to  be  considered  by  the  Federal  courts  alone. 
A  long  controversy  ensued  over  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  law.  The  fourteenth 
amendment  was  framed  in  accordance  with 
it  (1, 57),  and  in  1875  more  stringent  measures 
were  passed  to  secure  the  civu  rights  of  the 
negro.  In  Tune,  i88^  a  number  of  cases  were 
brought  before  the  united  States  Supreme 
Court  on  certificates  of  division  from  the 
circuit  courtsof  Kansas,  California,  Missouri, 
New  York,  and  Tennessee.  They  were,  re- 
spectively. United  States  vs.  Stanley,  United 
States  vs.  Ryan,  United  States  vs.  Nichols^ 
United  States  vs.  Singleton,  and  Robinson 
and  Wife  vs.  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail- 
road Co.  The  cases  against  Nichols  and 
Stanley  were  on  indictments  for  refusing  the 
privileges  of  a  hotel;  against  Singleton  and 
Ryan  lor  refusing  admission  to  a  theater. 
Robinson  brought  suit  against  the  railroad 
company  for  refusing  his  wife  a  colored 
woman,  the  privileges  of  the  ladies'  car  on 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  In 
the  latter  case,  as  well  as  that  of  Ryan,  judg- 
ment was  given  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  ground 
of  violation  of  the  first  and  second  sections 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. In  the  other  cases  the  court  declared 
certain  provisions  of  the  civil-rights  act  of 
1875  null  and  void  and  judgment  was  ren- 
dered for  the  defendants. 

ClTll   Servloe.-— January  16,  1883,   Congress 

Eassed  what  is  known  as  the  civil-service 
Lw.  This  act  established  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  to  be  composed 
of  3  members,  not  more  than  2  of  whom 
should  be  adherents  of  the  same  political 
party.  The  act  itself  is  a  mere  outline  of  its 
purposes,  but  for  its  amplification  it  pro- 
vides for  rules  to  be  promulgated  by  the 
President,  such  rules  to  be  equally  binding 
with  the  statute  upon  the  heads  of  Depart- 
ments and  offices,  as  well  as  upon  the  Com- 
mission. The  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
law  and  rules  is  to  establish  m  the  parts  of 
the  service  within  their  provisions  a  merit 
system  whereby  selections  for  appointments 
shall  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  demon- 
strated relative  fitness  without  regard  to 
political  considerations.  To  carry  out  this 
purpose  a  plan  of  competitive  examinations 
IS  prescribed.  The  term  "  classified  service  " 
indicates  the  parts  of  the  public  service 
within  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  law 
and  rules  requiring  appointments  therein  to 
be  made  upon  examination  and  certification 
by  the  Commission.  The  term  **  unclassified 
service "  indicates  the  parts  of  the  service 
which  are  not  within  tnose  provisions,  and 
therefor  in  which  appointments  may  be 
made  without  examination  and  certification 
by  the  Commission.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
law  positions  outside  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  positions  to  which  ap- 
pointment is  made  by  the  President^'  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  positions  of 
mere  unskilled  manual  labor  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  classified.  With  these  limita- 
tions, the  President  is  authorized  to  direct 
from  time  to  time,  in  his  discretion,  the 
heads  of  Departments  and  offices  to  extend 
the  dassifiedf  service.    Under  this  authority 


the  classified  service  #as  gradually  extended 
until  itiincluded  in  1906.  about  15&000  in- 
dividual positions  out  of  a  total  ot  about 
291,000  in  the  entire  civil  service.  The 
Commission  has  nothing  to  do  with  classi- 
fying any  position  except  those  innts  own 
force.  In  the  executive  service  not  yet  clas- 
sified are  the  following:  Consular  service, 
post-offices  without  free  delivery,  govern- 
ments of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of 
Territories,  Library  of  Congress,  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  service.  A  few  positions 
which  have  been  classified  have  afterwards 
been  excepted  from  examination,  and  ap- 
pointments to  such  positions  may  accord- 
ingly be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
unclassified  service.  There  are  a  few  others 
to  which  appointments  may  be  made  upon 
non-competitive  examination.  The  civil- 
service  law  and  rules  do  not  give  to  the 
Commission  any  power  of  appointment  and 
removal;  that  power  is  left  where  it  was 
prior  to  such  law,  namely,  in  the  President 
and  heads  of  Departments.  Upon  requisi- 
tion of  an  appointing  officer  the  Commission 
provides  eligibles  secured  as  the  result  9f 
competitive  examination;  from  the  eligibles 
thus  proyided  the  appointing  officer  makes 
selection  and  appointment  When  the  Com- 
mission certifies  3  eligibles  foi  any  particu- 
lar position,  the  appointing  officer  has  abso- 
lute discretion  m  making  selection  and 
appointment  from  such  eligibles,  except  that 
the  rules  require  that  selection  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  political  considerations. 
When  certification  is  made  the  Commis- 
sion's duty  ends  so  far  as  an  appointment  is 
concerned,  except,  of  course,  it  is  charged 
with  investigating  and  reporting  any  irregu- 
larity of  appointment  or  removal.  A  va- 
cancy in  the  classified  service  may  be  filled 
either  by  original  appointment  upon  ex- 
amination ana  certification  by  the  Commis- 
sion, as  explained,  or  by  transfer  or  promo- 
tion from  certain  other  positions  in  the 
classified  service,  or  by  reinstatement  of 
some  person  within  i  year  from  the  date  of 
his  separation  if  separated  without  delin- 
auency  or  misconduct.  For  a  larger  part  of 
the  positions  in  the  classified  service  the 
Commission  holds  examinations  on  regular 
schedule  dates  throughout  the  country.  No 
information  can  be  given  prior  to  their  anr 
nouncement  as  to  when  such  examinations 
will  be  held  or  as  to  their  scope  and  char- 
acter. They  are,  however,  always  announced 
in  the  public  press. 
OlTU  service: 
Appointments- 
Having  relation  to,  VIII,  405. 
Relations  of  Members  of  Congress  to,  dis- 
cussed, VII,  605. 
Breaches  of  trust  in,  XT,  1161-1162. 
Board  to  devise  rules  and  regulations  to  ef- 
fect reform  in,  convened,  YII,  155, 156. 
Appropriation  to    continue   services   of. 

recommended,  VII,  157,  30a 
Rules  and  regulations  adopted    by,  VII, 

AboHshed,^!,  327. 

Amendments  to,  VII,  180,  229. 
Civil  War  veterans  given  preference  in,  X, 
^521,632. 

Competitive  tests  for  laborers  in,  X,  620^  6561 
Consular  offices,  order  regarding,  IX,  624. 
Discussed,  IX,  639^  722. 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


OIyU  %%Vf\<^^— Continued, 
Discussed  by  President'— 
Arthur,  VIII,  6a  145, 186,  205, 252,  276. 
Cleveland,  VIII,  363,   389,  527,   616,  763, 
814.  844;    IX,  450^  457.  540^  542,  55<^ 

G^eld,  VIII,  II. 


L444, 41^^  ^ 

Mckinley,  X,  16,  49i'f8o,'2367 

jRoosevelt  X,  449,  505..      ^  ^ 
Dismissal  of  employees  m,  XI,  1129, 113a 
Employees  forbidden  to  instruct  candidates, 

XI,  1 129. 
Examinations  for,  XI,  1168. 
Executive  orders  concerning,  X,  802. 
Extension  of,  discussed,  IX  207.  331. 
Fourth-class  postmasters,  IX,  74a 
Government  Printing  Office,  extended  over, 

IX,  614,  623. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  extended 

to  include,  IX,  711. 
Merit  system  in,  X,  448,  440;  XI,  1168. 
Partisan  interference  in  elections  by  public 

officers,  order  respecting,  VII,  450. 
Partisan  spoils  system  in  Great  Britain,  re- 
port on,  referrea  to,  VII,  561. 
President,  extended  to  include  employees  in 

office  of,  IX,  80a 
Railway  Mail  Service,  classification  of  em- 
ployees in,  VIII,  844. 

Amendments  to  rules  regarding,  IX,  30^  31, 
107.175,516,  522,523.608. 

Discussed,  IX,  4J0. 

Recommended,  Vll,  575. 

Time  for,  extended,  iX,  27. 
Discussed,  IX,  53. 
Record  of  efficiency  of  persons  in,  IX,  207. 

Recommended,  IX  180. 
Regulations   governing   appointments  and 
promotions  in  customs  service  and  sub- 
treasury  in  New  York  City,  VII,  549,  550; 
VIII,  572. 

Report  on,  discussed,  VII,  636. 
Rules  and  regulations  abolished,  VII,  327. 
Rules  and  regulations  revised,  X,  655,  656, 

Rules  for  regulation  and  improvement  of, 
and  amendments  thereto  by  President- 
Arthur,  VIII,  161,  167,  226,  227,  229,  231, 

233.  234. 286. 
Qeveland,  VIII, 
493.  495,  572,  575, ' 
400,434.513. 


,  5^  801. 


Grant,  VII  157. 180,  229, 230. 

Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  27, 28,  29, 103, 105, 106, 

164, 166, 172. 174.  302,  305,  333- 
Hayes  VIL  45a  549?  550,555..    .      ^ 
(See  also  Civil  Service  Commission.) 

Rules  governing  appointment  and  promo- 
tion in  New  York  post-office,  VII,  555. 

Tenure  of  office  in,  XI,  1169. 
OlTil  Service  Oonunlsslon: 

Appointment  of,  referred  to,  VIII,  186. 

Appropriations  for,  recommended,  VII,  466^ 

sSt  604;  yiii,  60, 82, 276;  ;x,  207.  ^ 

Chief  examiner  oL  nomination  of,  and  rea- 
sons therefor,  VIII,  158. 

Clerical  force  of,  increase  in,  recomnAended, 

^IX,  53,  m^ 

DiscussecL  IX,  52. 

Report  ot,  transmitted  and  discussed.  VII, 
263, 636;  VIII,  205,  276,  363.  389. 616,  814; 
IX.  750. 


Rules  adopted  by  (see  also  Civil  Service)— 
Effect  ot  enforcement  of,  discussed,  VII, 

265. 
Extension  of,  order  re|:arding,' VII,  284.! 
For  government  of  Light-House  Service 
referred  to,  VII,  284. 
Salaries  of  Commissioners,  increase  in,  rec- 
ommended, VIII,  364,  528;  XI,  1168. 
OIyU  War.    (See  War  between  the  States.) 
OiYll  War  Veterans: 
Roosevelt  praises,  X,  ^48;  XI,  1164. 
Their  privileges  in  civil  service,  X,  521, 632. 
Olaok,  JohnH.: 
Captain  in  Navy,  nomination  of,  and  rea- 
sons therefor,  IV,  179. 
Master  commandant,  nomination   o^  and 
reasons  therefor,  II,  543.. 
Claiborne,  WlUlam  0.0. : 
Assumes  government  of  Louisiana,  I,  367> 
Jurisdiction  of.  as  governor  of  Orleans  Ter- 
ritory extended,  1,  48a 
Letter  from,  regarding  government  of  Lou- 
isiana transmitted,  I,  367. 
Orleans  Territory,  governor  of,  jurisdiction 

extended,  I,  480. 
Receives  letter  from  Manuel  De  Salcedo  re- 
garding Loiiisiana  Province,  I,  y&. 
Letter  sent  to  Secretary  of  State,  I,  348. 
OlaUni: 
Against    citizens  of   insurgent   States  and 

means  for  collecting,  discussed,  VI,  50. 
Growing  out  of  War  t>etween   the  States. 
(See   War    between    the   States;     War 
Claims.) 
Of  aliens.    (See  Aliens.) 
Of  foreign  powers  against  United  States. 

(See  the  several  powers.) 
Of    United  States  against  foreign  powers. 
(See  the  several  powers.) 
Referred  to,  I,  263. 

Surplus  remaining  after  payment  of  awards 
discussed,  V,  6^;  VI,  46. 
Private  claims  against  United  States.    (See 
Wvate  Claims.) 
Olark,  Oharles,  pardon  applied  for  by,  order 

regarding,  VI,  30. 
Olark.  Daniel,  olHcially  connected  with  in- 
vestigation of  Gen.  Wilkinson's  conduct,  I, 
436,  439. 
Olark,  Bdward,  architect  of   Patent   Office 
building,  rei>ort  o^  on  Philadelphia  post- 
office  transmitted,  V,  379. 
Olark,  Frank  W.,  member  of  board  of  man- 
agement of  Government  exhibit  at  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  IX,  401. 
Olark,  John  B.,  military  services  and  promo- 
tion of,  discussed,  IV,  419. 
Olark,  William: 
^pJoring  expedition  under.    (See    Lewis 

and  Clark  Expedition.) 
Treaty    with    Indians   concluded   by,    II, 
20,  322. 
Olarksbnrg,  W.  Va.,  act  making  appropria- 
tion to  continue  construction  of  public  build- 
ing  at    approved    and    recommendations 
regarding,  VIII,  406. 
OlarkBon,  HatUiew,  mentioned,  1, 302. 
Olay,  Olement  0.,  jr.: 
Imprisonment  of — 
Arrest  of.  reward  for,  VI,  307. 
Report  of    Attorney-General   regarding, 
transmitted,  VI,  378. 
Order  exempting,  from  arrest  during  journey 

to  Washington.  VI,  237. 
Reward  offered  for  arrest  o^  VI,  307. 
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Olay.He&nr: 

Correspondence  regarding — 
Noitneastem  boundary.    (See  Northeast- 
ern Boundary.) 
Pledge  to  Mexico,  II.  341. 
Death  of,  announced,  V,  161. 
Secretary  of  State,  II,  376. 
Olay,  JamM  B ..  negotiations  with  Portugal 
for  payment  of  claims  conducted  by,  V,  82. 
Clay.  John  B^chai^g^  d'affaires  at  Lima,  Peru, 

mentioned,  v ,  144. 
Olaypool.  Abram,  pension  of,  X,  716. 
Glayion,  JohnH.: 
Siecrctary  of  States  V,  8. 
Treaty  between  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  concluded  by  Sir  Henry  Lytton 
Bulwer  and,  V,  42. 
OlaytoOv   Joshua,   president  of    Delaware, 

I.  73. 

Clayton-BiQwor  Treaty.—John  M.  Clayton, 
Secretary  of  State,  in  1850  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Sn-  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  representing 
Great  Britain,  for  establishtng^communica- 
tion  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
(Y,  42).  The  treaty  provided  for  a  ship 
canal  across  Nicaragua  and  forbade  exclu- 
sive control  of  canal  communication  by 
either  party.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treatyjratified  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  December  17,  ipoi,  which 
made  the  way  clear  for  the  United  States  to 
construct,  own  and  operate  an  isthmian  ' 
canaL 

Olayton-Biilirer  Treaty : 
Correspondence  respecting,  referred  to,  T, 

_45, 364, 375;  vin.  171. 

Diflterences  ree 


bitramcnt,  V,  362. 

Treaty  for  settlement  of,  discussed,  Y,  442. 
Discussed,  Y,  42,  81,  370*  iio,  586;  YlII,  ii. 
Proposed  modifications  of,  referred  to,  YIII, 

66i  75. 107. 
Referred  to,  YIII,  80,  in,  195:  X.  440,  701. 
Olearliig  Boom.— An  institution  set  up  by 
banking  houses,  railroad  companies,  or  per- 
sons engaged  in  any  department  of  trade  or 
finance  who  have  credit  transactions  with 
each  other.  In  the  course  of  a  day's  business 
each  bank  receives  various  amounts  of  com- 
mercial paper  which  must  be  debited  to  the 
account  of  other  banks,  and  is  itself  not  un- 
likely the  debtor  to  one  or  more  other  banks. 
Before  the  establishment  of  the  clearing 
house  it  was  customarj^  to  have  these  accounts 
adjusted  every  morning,  or  at  least  every 
week.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  for  eacn 
bank  to  have  a  messenger  visit  every  other 
bank  with  which  it  haa  dealings  and  pay 
or  receive  the  difference  between  the  debit 
and  credit  sides  of  the  account  The  col- 
lection and  payment  of  these  balances 
became  a  laborious  and  dangerous  part  of 
the  banking  business.  To  do  away  with 
this  cumbersome  method  of  squaring  accounts 
the  clearing-house  system  was  introduced. 
It  was  first  established  in  London  about  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
banks  of  Mew  York  associated  and  be^n 
doinc[  a  clearing-house  business  Oct  11, 1853. 
The  New  York  clearing  house  is  the  largest 
in  the  world,  the  clearings  averaging  some 
$302,234,600  per  day.  the  total  transactions 
since  the  clearing  house  was  organized 
amounts  to  %  1,736,186^219,874.    The  number 


of  banks  in  the  Clearing  House  Association 
varies  slightly,  the  present  number  being  54. 
All  the  accounts  ot  each  of  these  54  banks 
with  each  other  are  adjusted  in  just  i  hour 
each  day— between  10  and  11  a.  nu  The 
debtor  banks  are  required  to  pay  the  amount 
of  their  indebtedness  to  the  clearing  house 
in  legal-tender  notes  orcein  by  1.30  p.  m.  each 
da^,  and  the  creditor  banks  immeaiateiy  re- 
ceive the  amounts  due  them  from  other  banks 
or  certificates  of  credit  for  the  amounts.  Im- 
pending financial  crises  mav  be  averted  by 
all  the  banks  which  are  members  of  the  clear- 
ing house  pooling  their  reserve  funds  and 
taking  certificates  therefor.  The  associated 
banks  of  New  York  in  this  way  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  secure  the  nec- 
essary funds  for  carrying  on  the  Civil  War. 
The  panic  of  1873  was  checked  in  a  similar 
mannen  as  were  also  those  of  1884, 1890,  and 
1893.  In  189J  the  Clearing  House  Associ- 
ation resolvea  that  an^  member  might  pre- 
sent to  the  loan  committee  its  bills  receivable 
or  other  securities,  together  with  its  own 
obligations  and  receive  therefor  certificates 
for  75  percent  of  their  par  value,  which  cer- 
tificates would  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  cash  in 
the  payment  of  balances  at  the  clearing  house. 
Railway  companies  and  the  various  produce 
and  stock  exchanges  have  introduced  the 
clearing-house  system  into  their  business. 
Similar  institutions  have  been  established  in 
most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country. 

Olearlng  Houses  recommended,  VI L  245. 

Oleary*  WUliam  0.,  reward  offered  for  arrest 

Revoked,  VX  353. 
Olendenin,  Dayid  B.,  member  of  commission 
to  try  assassins  of  President  Lincoln,   etc., 
VI,  ^ 
01eYela]id,OrOYOr  (twenty-second  and  twenty- 
fourth  President  United  States): 
Advancement  and  progress  of  United  States 

discussed  by,  VIII,  773. 
Annual  messages  of,  VIII,  324,  497,  580.  773; 

IX,  434,  523, 626,  714- 

Arbitrator — 
In  boundary  dispute  between  Argentine 
Republic  and  Brazil,  IX,  435. 
Award  of,  discussed  by,  IX,  oiro. 
Of  claim  of  Italy  against  Colombia,  X,  103. 

Biographical  sketch  of,  VIII.  297. 

Bland- Allison  Act  discussed  By,  YIII,  342, 
512,788. 

British  minister's  interference  in  political 
affairs  of  United  States  and  action  of,  re- 
specting, VIII,  780,  811. 

Civil  service  discussed  by,  VIII,  363,  389, 
527,  616,  763,  814,  8^;  IX,  450,  457»  540^ 
542,  550,  739.    (See  also  Civil  Service.) 

Congress  requested  by,  not  to  take  recess 
until  enactment  of  financial  legislation, 
IX,  66a 

Correspondence  requested  by  Senate  re- 
specting relations  with  Spam  refused  by, 
IX,  669. 

Cuban  insurrection,  and  policy  of   United 
States    regarding,   discussed    by,    IX, 
636.  716. 
Referred  to  by  President  M cKinley,  X,  66. 

Currency  legislation,  plan  of,  indorsed  by, 
IX,  553. 
Discussed  by,  IX,  561, 567,  640, 659,  743. 

Discretionary  power  of  President  over  nomi- 
nations, removals,  and  other  acts  discussed 
by,  Vin,  375. 
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Oleyeland,  QitWfw^OmHnued, 
Finances  discussed  by,  VIII,  339,  507,  512, 
580,  786;  IX,  401,  443,  532.  553,  561,567,640b 
659,  723,  743. 
Foreijrn  policy  discussed  by,  VIII,  327;  IX, 
435. 439.  441. 460,  523,  531. 032, 636, 655,716. 
Inaugural  address  of — 
First,  VIIL  290. 
Second,  IX,  3S9. 
Legation  asylum  discussed  bv,  IX,  435. 
Monroe  doctrine  reasserted  by,  IX,  632, 655. 
Pocket  vetoes  of,  VIII,  485, 486, 487, 488;  IX, 

761. 
Portrait  of,  VIII.  296. 

Powers  of  Federal  and  State  Governments 
disclosed  by,  VIII,^75.  407.  4".  557.  778* 
827.837;  IX,  492,  57^  077. 
Proclamations  of — 
Admission  of  Utah,  IX,  688. 
Canadian  vessels  ^rmitted  to  aid  disabled 

vessels  in  American  waters,  IX,  396. 
Chicago  riots,  IX,  499. 
Copyright  privilege  to— 
Chile,  IX,  603. 
Denmark^IX,  395. 
Mexibo,  IX,  59a 
Portugal,  IX,  398. 
Spain,  IX,  592. 
Death  of— 
Grant,  VIIL  308. 
Gresham,  IX,  ^90. 
Discriminating  duties  suspended  on  ves- 
sels from — 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  VIII,  490,  570. 
Philippine  Islands,  VlII,  570. 
Duties  suspended  on  vessels  from— 
Boca  del  Toro,  Colombia,  VIII,  310. 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  suspension  of, 

revoked,  VIII,  489. 
Germany,  VIII,  741. 
Revoked,  IX,  697. 
Grenada,  Ix,  408. 
Guadeloupe,  VIII,  742. 
NetheriandSvVIII,  569. 
Trinidad,  ViII,  304. 
ExtraordinaiT  session  of — 
Congress,  IX,  396. 
Senate,  VIII,  ^3;  IX,  798. 
Importation  of  cattle,  prohibition  on,  sus- 
pended, IX,  593. 
Lands — 
Granted  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and   St 

Paul  Railway  forfeited,  IX,  512. 
In  Greer  County  boundary  dispute  not 

to  be  sold,  VIII,  740. 
Opened  to  settlement,  IX,  406,  584,  586^ 

588,  594. 
Set  apart  as  public  reservation,  IX,  427, 
432, 600,  773. 775. 777,  779.  781,  783.  784. 
786.  787.  789.  790.  793.  795. 
Modifying  order  reserving  lands  in  Alaska, 

IX,  696. 
Neutrality  in   insurrection  in  Cuba,  IX, 

501, 694. 
Order  restoring  Sioux  lands  to  public  do- 
main declared  void,  VIII,  305. 
Pardons  to  polygamists,  IX,  510. 
Preventing  extermination  of  seals  in  Bering 
Sea,  I5C,  394.  ,494.^583.  691.  ^ 

Thanksgiving,  VIII.  310,  491,  571,  743;  IX, 

433.  5".  593, 695. 
Unauthorized  occupancv  of — 
Indian  reservations,  VIII,  307. 
Lands  in  Indian  Territory,  VlII,  303. 
Unlawful  combinations  in— 


Washington  Territory,  VIH,  311,  48S. 
Western  Sutes,  IX,^. 
Unlawful  inclosures  of  public  lands,  Vm, 
308. 
Removals  from  office,  transmission  of  papers 

rejgarding,  refused  by,  VIII,  375. 
Right  of  asylum  discussed  by,  iX  529. 
Sherman  Act,  repeal  of  purchasing  clause 
of,  discussed  by,  IX,  443, 641,  642. 
Recommended  by,  IX,  401. 
Special  session  message  of,  IX,  401. 
State  of  the  Union  discussed  by,  VIII,  324, 

773;  IX,  714. 
Tariff  discussed  by,  VIII,  341,  508,  584,  774; 

IX.  458,  552,  741. 
Thanksgiving   proclamations  of,  VIII,  310, 

491,  571.  743;  'IX  433.  51 1.  593.  695-      , 
Union  and  Confederate  flags,  return  of,  to 
respective     States    recommended    by, 
Vrfl,  578. 
Proposition  withdrawn,  VIII,  579. 
Veto  messages  of — 
Authorizing — 
Arkansas  Northwestern  Railway  Co.  to 
construct  railway  through  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, IX,  580. 
Clifford,  Nathan,  minister  to  Mexico,  nomi- 
nation of,  and  reason  therefor,  IV.  577. 
Instructions  to,  referred  to,  IV,  687. 
President  declines  to  transmit  to  House  in- 
structions  to,  IV,  602. 
Olln,  Stephen,  secretary  of  legation  at  Court 

of  Great  Britain,  nomination  of,  II,  426. 
Clinch,  Dnncan  L.,  troops  under,  in  Sieminole 

War,  III,  617. 
Clinton,  Ctoorge,  bronze  statue  of,  presented  by 

State  of  New  York,  VII  260. 
ClOYer,  BichardBon,  member  of  Board  on  Geo- 
graphic Names,  IX,  212. 
ClOYor,  Beth,  treaty  with  Indians  concluded 

by.Vl.69. 
Cljrmer,  George: 
Commissioner  to  treat  with  Indians,  nomi- 
nation of,  1, 179. 
District  supervisor,  nomination  of,  I,  99. 
Treaty  witn  Indians  concluded  by,  I,  210. 
Coaling  Stations.  (See  Naval  SUtions.) 
Coast  and  Ctoodetic  Survey.— A  bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  hav- 
ing been  transferred  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  on  the  establishment  of  the  latter 
in  1903.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  bureau  to  sur- 
vey the  coasts  and  navigable  portions  of  riv- 
ers under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States;  to  take  deep  sea  soundin8[s;  to  make 
temperature,  current  and  m  acetic  observa- 
tions; and  to  determine  heights  and  geo- 
graphical positions,  etc.,  of  which  is  essential 
to  navigation.  In  1807  Congress  authorized 
President  Jefferson  to  inaugurate  the  Survey 
and  appropriated  $50,000  tor  that  purpose. 
F.  R.  Hassier  was  made  Superintendent  of 
the  Survey.  He  began  operations  in  the  har- 
bor of  New  York  in  1817,  but  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  suspend  because  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  furnish  the  necessary 
funds.  In  1^2  the  work  was  resumed  under 
Mr.  Hassler's  superintendency  and  has  ever 
since  continued  under  the  direction  of  emi- 
nent engineers.  The  work  is  founded  upon 
a  system  of  primary  triangulation.  Geo- 
graphical positions  are  determined  by  as- 
tronomical observations.  A  chain  of  trian- 
gles has  been  laid  out  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Bangor,  Me.,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
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Coast  and  Oeodetlo  %xaYvy^Continued. 
ico.  This  chain  forms  an  oblique  arch  and 
is  used  as  a  base  of  operations  for  all  coast 
and  harbor  surveys.  Another  system  of  tri- 
angles extends  acxx>ss  the  continent  along  the 
thirty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude.  The  eastern 
portion  of  this  line  was  surveyed  by  sepa- 
rate parties,  one  of  which  worked  eastward 
from  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  other 
westward  from  tne  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
two  expeditions  made  a  satisfactory  juncture 
in  soutnem  Indiana  in  1890.  A  cneck  base 
was  established  here  for  the  purpose  of  verify- 
ing all  future  surveys.  This  base  is  5,500  me- 
ters long  and  was  laid  out  with  a  5-meter  steel 
bar  embedded  in  ice  as  a  unit.  The  most 
approved  scientific  methods  for  obtaining 
accuracy  are  used  in  all  the  operations. 

Coast  and  Oeodetic  Snryey,  act  respecting 
printing  of  report  of,  in  quarto  form,  returned, 
IX,  668. 

Coast  Cities,  protection  for.  (See  Defenses, 
Public,  provision  for.) 

Coast  Deftnses.    (See  Defenses,  Public.) 

Coast  Soryey: 
Discussed,  II,  67,  ill;  III,  258;  VIII,  347. 
Expenses  of,  11,  30;  IV,  671. 
Light-houses  on  Pacific  coast,  sites  for,  re- 
ferred to,  V,  19. 
Near  completion  of,  referred  to,  II,  61, 108. 
Transfer  of,  to  Navy  Department  recom- 
mended, VIII,  140. 
Vessels  employed  in  prosecuting.  III,  618; 
IV,  687;  Vll,  149. 

Coasts  of  United  States,  survey  of,  referred  to, 
VIII,  347. 

Cobb,  Capt.,  mentioned,  II.  112. 

Cobb,  Howell,  interview  with  Col.  Key  regard- 
ing exchange  of  prisoners  of  war,  VI,  258. 

Cobden  Club.— An  organization  of  leading 
English  free  traders,  tormed  in  1866  in  honor 
of  Richard  Cobden.    It  had  for  its  object  the 

Sromulsation  of  those  principles  with  which 
Ir.  Cobden's  name  as  an  ardent  free  trader 
was  so  intimately  associated.  It  established 
headquarters  in  London  and  published  many 
tracts,  pamphlets,  and  books  upon  the  subject 
of  free  trade  for  free  distribution  in  Amer- 
ica, England,  and  her  colonies.  The  Cobden 
Club  held  its  first  dinner  in  London  July  21, 
1866,  with  W.  E.  Gladstone  in  the  chair. 
June  27,  1868,  a  statue  of  Cobden  was  un- 
veiled at  Camden  Town.  In  July,  1880, 
12  out  of  14  cabinet  ministers  were  mem- 
bers. It  has  for  honorary  members  sev- 
eral American  economists  and  statesmen. 
Recently  the  Cobden  Club  has  acquired  a 
distinct  political  character,  having  oecome 
identified  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Liberal 
and  Free-Trade  Parties. 

Coehetopah  Forest  Seserve  proclaimed,  XI, 
1020. 

Cochrane,  Alex.,  order  of,  to  British  naval 
forces  to  destroy  American  coast  towns  and 
districts  referred  to,  I,  551. 

Codes.  (.See  Criminal  Code;  Naval  Code.) 

Ccenr  d'Aldne,  Idaho,  military  reservation 
granted  to  city,  X.  884. 

CflBiir  d'Aldne  Indians.— A  small  tribe  of  the 
Salisan  stock  of  Indians  now  living  in 
Idaho  and  Washington.  They  call  them- 
selves Skitswish.  A  part  of  the  tribe  broke 
out  into  hostilities  in  1858,  but  was  subju- 
gated and  became  peaceful.  In  i867  a  reser- 
vation was  set  apart  for  those  in  Idaho,  and 
in  1872  a  band  in  Paradise  Valley  was  re- 


moved to  a  reservation  between  the  Okina- 
gan  and  Columbia  rivers.  They  numbered 
only  about  427  in  1892. 

CoBur  d'Aldne  Indians,  commission  to  nego- 
tiate with,  for  purchase  of  lands,  IX,  58. 

Cofltoe,  John,  Indians  defeated  by  Tennessee 
militia  under  command  of,  I,  536. 

Coffee: 
Consular  reports  on  production  of  and  trade 
in,  among  Central  and  South  American 
States  referred  to.  VIII,  616. 
Duties  on — 
Recommended  by  President- 
Grant,  VIL  349. 
Hayes,  Vn,  47a,  559. 
Polk,  IV.  51^  555. 
Referred  to,  IV,  400. 
Repeal  of,  recommended,  VII,  107. 

Coffin,  Cleorge  W.,  commander  of  the  AUrt 
in  Lady  Franklin  Bay  Expedition,  VIII,  248. 

Coffin,  WllUam  O..  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  VI,  192, 193. 

Cohnawaga  Indians,  treaty  with,  referred  to, 
1, 197. 

Coinage.    (See  Coins  and  Coinage.) 

Coinage  Laws.— The  subject  of  coinage  re- 
ceived the  early  attention  of  the  founaers  of 
the  Government  Many  and  varied  laws 
have  been  passed  to  regulate  the  proportion 
of  pure  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  nickel  in 
the  various  coins  and  the  ratio  of  one  metal 
to  another.  The  most  important  coinage 
laws,  together  with  their  main  provisions, 
are  as  follows  :  The  act  of  Apr.  2, 1792,  pro- 
vided that  any  person  could  have  gold  or 
silver  coined  at  the  mint,  receiving  tnerefor 
lawful  coins  of  the  same  metal  in  equal 
weight  The  standard  of  fineness  for  gold 
was  II  parts  pure  to  I  of  alloy,  and  for  sil- 
ver 1485  parts  pure  to  179  ot  alloy.  The 
ratio  of  gold  to  silver  was  as  i  to  15*  and 
both  coins  were  legal  tender.  By  the  law  of 
Mar.  3,  1795.  the  Treasurer  retained  24  cents 
per  ounce  for  silver  below  the  standard  and 
4  cents  for  gold ;  and  under  that  law  the 
President  by  proclamation  reduced  the 
weight  of  the  copper  coin  I  pennyweight 
and  16  grains  in  each  cent  and  in  like  pro- 
portion in  each  half  cent  (I,  191).  By  the 
law  of  Apr.  21,  1800,  there  was  retained  for 
deposits  of  gold  and  silver  below  the  stand- 
ard a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  for  refining.  By 
the  law  of  May,  8,  1828^  a  sum  for  materials 
and  wastage  was  retained  from  silver  bullion 
requirinsT  the  test  The  law  of  June  28. 1834, 
provided  that  a  deduction  of  one-half  01  I 
per  cent  should  be  made  from  all  standard 
pold  and  silver  deposited  for  coinage  if  miid 
For  in  coin  within  5  days  from  deposit  The 
law  of  Jan.  18, 1837,  required  the  standard  gold 
and  silver  coin  to  be  made  nine-tenths  pure, 
one-tenth  alloy,  and  to  be  a  legal  tender  for 
any  sum.  By  the  law  of  Feb.  21,  1853,  the 
weight  of  the  half  dollar  was  reduced  from 
206  K  to  192  grains  and  the  lesser  silver  coins 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  they  were  made 
legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  $5.  No  private 
deposits  for  conversion  into  these  coins  were 
received,  and  charges  of  one-half  of  I  per 
cent  were  made  for  refinin?.  The  law  of 
Feb.  12,  1873,  provided  for  the  coining  of  a 
"trade  dollar,"  the  weight  of  which  was 
made  420  grains,  and  of  the  half  dollar  193 
grains ;  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  $5.  No 

Srovision  was  made  for  the  coinage  of  silver 
ollars  of   full  legal-tender  value.     Silver 
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bullion  could  be  deposited  for  coinacfe  into 
trade  dollars  only ;  gold  for  coinage  for  the 
benefit  of  the  depositor.  The  directors  of 
the  mints  were  authorized  to  buy  silver  for 
coins  uf  less  than  I  dollar.  One-fifth  of  i 
per  cent  was  charged  for  converting  stand- 
ard gold  bullion  into  coin  and  silver  into 
trade  dollars.  Silver  coins,  except  trade  dol- 
lars, were  to  be  exchanged  at  par  for  gold 
coins  in  sums  not  exceeding  $ioa  The 
charges  on  gold  coinage  were  removed  in 
Z875.  July  22, 1877.  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
provisions  of  which  the  trade  dollar  ceased 
to  be  a  legal  tender.  Feb.  28,  1878,  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  terms  of  which  silver  dol- 
lars of  412  ^  grains  were  made  legal  tender 
for  all  debts,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  authorized  to  purchase  at 
market  value  and  coin  not  less  than  $2,0001000 
and  not  more  than  $4^000,000  worth  of  silver 
bullion  per  month.  By  the  law  of  June  9^ 
1879,  silver  coins  of  less  than  i  dollar  were 
made  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  $ia 
June  14, 1890,  the  law  of  1878  was  repealed 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  au- 
thorized to  purchase  4,500,000  ounces  of  sil- 
ver bullion  per  month,  issuing  legal-tender 
notes  in  payment  and  to  make  a  sufficient 
monthly  coinage  for  the  redemption  of  these 
notes.  In  1893  ^^  silver-purchase  clause  of 
this  act  was  repealed.  In  1900  a  new  coin- 
age law  was  passed  which  made  the  gold 
dollar  the  standard  of  value  in  this  country 
and  increased  the  reserve  for  the  redemption 
of  leeal-tender  notes.  The  law  also  per- 
mitted the  national  banks  to  issue  notes  to 
the  amount  of  the  par  value  of  the  bonds 
deposited  and  reduced  the  tax  upon  the 
circulation  of  the  banks. 
Coins  and  Colna^  (see  also  Coinage  Laws; 
Coins,  Foreign) : 
Act- 
Authorizing  coinage  of  standard   silver 

dollars  vetoed,  VII,  d86. 
Directing   coinage    01   silver    bullion  in 
Treasury  vetoed,  IX,  483. 
Bland- Allison  Act — 
Discussed  by  President — 


Hayes,  VII,  559,  616. 
Vetoed  \iy  President  Hayes,  VII,  486. 

Copper  coins,  weight  of,  reduced  to  weigh 
one  |>ennyweight,  sixteen  grains,  I,  Z91. 

Discretionary  authority  of  President  to  in- 
vite nations  to  conference  on  subject  of, 
recommendations  regarding,  IX,  445. 


Discussed  by  President- 
rill,  46, 
Cleveland,  VIII,  342,  512, 787;  IX,  4t)i,443» 


Arthur, 


16,  113,243. 


,533?  564,^41.724. 

Hamson,  Bern.,  IX,  39,  113, 193,  31a 

Hayes,  VII.  d6i,  499.  558.  616. 

Washington,  1, 149. 
Gold  coinage — 

Progress  made  in.  III,  112. 

Value,  laws  regulating,  referred  to.  III, 
163. 
International  arrangement  fixing  rates  be- 
tween gold  and  suver  coinage,  report  on, 

VIII,  592. 
International  coinage  referred  to,  VII,  159. 
International  conference  at  Brussels  regard- 
ing use  of  silver,  IX,  317, 


Postponement  of,  discussed,  IX,  444. 

Report  of,  transmitted,  IX,  349. 
International  conference  to  consider  free 

coinage  of  silver,  information  regarding, 

ref  used,  IX,  238. 
International  movement  for  reform  of  s^ 

tem,  referred  to,  VI,  394. 
International   ratio,   estaolishment   of,   re* 

ferred  to,  VIII,  370. 
Laws  connected  with,  changes  in,  recom- 
mended, III,  213. 
Opening  of  more  mints  recommended,  VII, 

Silver  comage — 
Act- 
Authorizing  coinage  of  standard  silver 

dollars  vetoed,  vll  486. 
Directing  coinage  of  silver  bullion  in 
Treasury  vetoed,  IX,  483. 
Discussed  by  President- 
Arthur,  VIIL  46L  133,  243. 
Cleveland,  VIII,  342,  512,  788;  IX,  401, 
„443f533.564,.64jv652. 
Hamson.  Beni.,  IX,  40,  113, 193, 318. 
Hayes,  VII,  461,  55^  616. 
Repeal  of  act  requiring,  recommended, 
jJTl6i7:VUI  A133. 
Repeal  of  purchasing  clause  of  act  of 
1890  discussed,  I^  443,  641, 642. 
Recommended,  IX,  401. 
Should  not  be  disparaged.  VIL  d62. 
Suspension  oL  recommended,  VlII,  243. 
Suspension  of,   at   present  ratio   recom- 
mended, VII,  558. 
Susoension  of  compulsory,  recommended, 
VTII,  346.  513.  788. 
Coins,  Copper,  weight  of,  reduced,  1, 191. 

Value  of  foreign  coins  fixed,  X,  391. 
Coins.  Foreign: 
Assay  of,  iT,  569. 

CeaseXl  to  be  legal  tender,  proclaimed,  1, 249. 
Counterfeiting  of,  should  be  made  a  crime, 

II,  573;  III,  49. 
Overvaluation  of  gold  in.  III,  628. 
Referred  to,  IV,  557. 

Spanish  milled  dollars  legal  tender,  I,  249, 
Spanish  milled  doubloons  referred  to,  1, 314. 
Colbert,  Ctoorge,  reservations  sold  to  United 

States,  by,  II.  47. 
Colbert,   LeTi,  reservations  sold  to  United 

States  by,  II,  47. 
Colby,  J.  0.  8.,  consul  at  Chin-Kiang,  China, 

appointment  of,  discussed,  VII,  305. 
Cold  Harbor  (Va.},  Battle  ol— Finding  Lee*s 
position  on  the  North  Anna  too  strong,  Grant 
turned  Lee's  right  wing,  crossed  the  Pa- 
munkey  River  at  Hanover  Court-House,  and 
after  considerable  fighting  reached  Cold 
Harbor^  to  the  northeast  of  Richmond.  Lee 
had  amved  there  before  the  Federal  army 
and  was  well  intrenched.  On  the  afternoon 
of  June  1, 1864,  an  attack  on  the  Confeder- 
ate lines  was  made.  It  resulted  in  a  loss  sf 
2,000  men  to  the  Federals  and  no  advantage 
in  position.  June  2  was  spent  in  skirmish- 
ing. At  daylight  June  3  a  general  assault 
was  made  on  the  Confederate  lines,  but  it 
was  repulsed  after  half  an  hour's  fighting, 
with  a  loss  oi  7,000  men  to  Grant  and  a 
much  smaller  number  to  the  Confederates. 
The  streugth  of  the  Federal  forces  was  about 
150^000  and  that  of  the  Confederates  about 
65,00a  For  the  next  10  days  the  armies  lay 
confronting  each  other.  June  12  Grant  de- 
cided to  approach  Richmond  from  the  south. 
Accordingly  the  army  passed  trom  the  Chick- 
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0014  Harbor  (Va.).  Battte  ^t—QmtUued, 
ahominy  to  the  Jfames  River  between  the 
I2th  ana  15th  of  June  and  took  up  the  line 
of  march  to  Petersburg.  The  Federal  losses 
in  the  operations  at  Cold  Harbor,  including 
the  conflict  at  Bethesda  Church  and  the 
march  across  the  Chickahominy  and  James 
riyers  to  the  front  of  Petersburg,  were  14,931. 
The  Confederate  loss  was  about  z.700. 

Oollooton  of  Onstoma,  compensation  o^  rec- 
ommendations regarding,  v  II,  148. 

OoUogos.    (See  Education.) 

OolUiui,  Bdward  K.,  mentioned.  V,  323. 

OolUiui,  John,  governor  of  Rhode  island,  eUx, 
letter  o^  declaring  friendship  for  sister  States^ 

OoUina,  JOioph  B.,  act  to  amend  act  for  relief 

of,  vetoed,  V II,  544. 
Oollliui.  Sir  Bloliard,  arbitrator  in  Venezuela 

boundaiY  dispute,  X,  113. 
OoUtna.  Thosiaf  r.,  claim  of,  against  Spain, 

IX,  83. 
CtoUlslou  at  Boa: 

Acts  regarding,  and  time  for  taking  efiEect 
proclaimed,  IX,  102, 501, 761. 

Discussed,  IX,  530- 

Pkodamation  revoking,  IX,  584. 
Discussed,  IX,  631. 
Adoption  of  new  code  of  international  rules 

for  prevention  of,  recommended,  VIII,  44, 

96^  131, 240^  261. 
Oolo]ii]>la.--/L  Republic  of  South  America, 
named  from  Columbus.  It  is  bounded  by 
the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  north,  Venezuela, 
and  Brazil  on  the  east,  Ecuador,  Brazil,  and 
Peru  on  the  south,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  Panama  on  the  west.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Andesj  the  soil  is  most  fertile  but  agri- 
culture ism  a  very  undeveloped  state,  the 
mineral  wealth  is  also  very  great  Lack  of 
transportation  facilities  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  both  the  mining  and  the  agriculture. 
Its  chief  exports  are  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones,  hides  and  rubber.  The  prevailing 
language  is  Spanish,  the  religion  mainly 
Roman  Catholic.  Thegovemment  is  vested 
in  a  President  and  a  Congress  composed  of 
a  Senate  and  Chamber  01  Representatives 
There  are  8  Departments.  Spanish  power 
was  established  during  the  first  naif  of  the  six- 
teenth century  and  independence  was  pro- 
claimed in  181 1.  In  z8io  this  territory,  with 
Venezuela  and  Ecuador,  formed  the  Republic 
of  Colombia,  from  which  Venezuela  and  Ec- 
uador withdrew  in  1831.  In  the  latter  yearthe 
Republic  of  New  Granada  was  founded. 
The  name  United  States  of  Colombia  was 
adopted  in  1863.  In  1886  the  present  consti- 
tution was  formed.  In  November,  iq/ax,  the 
Department  of  Panama  proclaimed  its  mde* 
pendence  and  was  at  once  recognized  by 
this  country,  an  example  quickly  followed  by 
European  Powers.  (See  also  Panama 
Canal)  The  Republic  has  an  area  of  473,162 
sq.  miles  and  a  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1881,  ot  3,593,  600^  but  a  more 
recent  estimate  places  it  at  about  4,5oo^ooa 
Golombla: 
Action  oU  in  Panama,  X,  661-666, 679-706. 
American  citizens   in,  destitute,  order  for 

transportation  of,  to  United  States,  VIII, 

American  citizens  In  New  Granada,  out- 
rages on,  y,  41^  518. 

Boundary  question  with  Coita  Rica  dis- 
cussed, Vni.  40;  IX,  437. 


Civil  war  in,  discussed  and  action  of  United 
States  regarding,  VIII,  326;  X,  139,  201. 
Claims  of  American  citizens  arising  out  ol 
(See  Aspinwall,  Colombia.) 
Claim  of  Italy  against  and  arbitration  oi 
President  of  United  States  discussed,  X, 
103. 
Claims  of  United  States  agunst,  1, 3ca:  III, 
377, 534. 605;  VII,  335;  vlll.  2x7;  X  I39t 
46i»  553- 
Allowance  of,  II,  467. 
Convention  for  adjustment  of,  VI,  243. 
Payment  of,  II,  302;  VII,  404. 
Claims  of  United  States  against  New  Gra- 
nada,  IV,  263,  340;  V,  415. 5i8. 
Adjustment  of,  IV,  263;  V,  644. 
Commission  to  settle,  extension  of  time  fA^ 

recommended,  VI,  67. 
Convention  for  adjustment  o^  VI,  128. 
Commercial  relations  with,  II,  561. 
Convention  between  United  States  and  Gra* 


nadian  Confederation,  VI,  67. 
Convention  with,  II,  286^  341;  Vl,  211, 24, 
Correspondence  with,  transmitted,  Ix,  175. 


1-243. 


Demonstration  by  Congress  of,  in  honor  of 
President  Juarez,  of  Mexico,  VI,  377. 

Diplomatic  relations  with,  II,  569. 
Resumed,  VII,  497, 569,  6ia 

Dissolution  of  three  States  composing,  H, 
595. 
Reunion  of,  discussed,  m,  26,  zoa 

Flour,  duties  on,  reduced,  II,  552. 

Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  tur« 
render  o^  VII,  635;  VIII,  615. 

Import  duties  imposed  uponAmerican  prod- 
ucts by,  IX,  237. 
Retaliatory  measures  proclaimed,  IX,  265. 

Imprisonment  of  American  citizens  by  au- 
thorities of,  VIII,  211. 

Minister  of,  to  United  States,  arrival  oL  re- 
ferred to.  VI,  180;  VII,  569, 6ia 

Minister  of  United  SUtes  in,  IL  467. 
Sent  to,  VL  189.  —""•"' 

Transferred  from  Stockholm,  Sweden,  to, 
VI,467. 

Minister  of  United  States  to  New  Granada, 
reasons  for  not  presenting  credentials  dis- 
cussed, VI,  147. 

Postal  convention  between  United  States 
and  New  Granada,  IV,  315. 

President  of,  delivered  from  assassins,  medal 
offered  President  Jaclcson  in  commemora- 
tion o^  declined,  II,  466. 

Relations  between  United  States  and  New 
Granada  discussed,  V,  447. 

Tonnage  duties  levied  on  American  vessels 
by  New  Granada  discussed,  V,  415,  518. 

Treaty  between  United  States  and  New  Gra- 
nada, IV,  364, 509, 5x1;  V,  44, 532.591. 

643. 

Contravention.of,  by  latter^,  415,  518. 

Provisions  of,  discussed,  IV,  511.       * 

Referred  to,  V,  38,  39, 43. 36?;  VI,  14& 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed,  IL 

28^  302, 341. 55a.  56n  Vn.  635;  VIII.  615. 

(See  also  Panama  Canal.) 
Vessels  from  port  of  Boca  del  Toro,  duties 

on,  suspended, VIII,  31a 
Vessels  of  United  States  seized  orMnterfered 

Wars  in  New  Granada,  VI,  148. 

Ckaon  Flro  Olalmi,  mentioned,  X,  716. 

Oolonol  Uoyd  Aiplnwall,  THo.  seizure  o^ 
by  Spain,  and  award  to  United  States  dis- 
cussed, VII,  98. 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


QolonUl  878t«iiL~It  was  the  custom  of  Eu- 
ropean countries  having  colonies  in  America 
to  manage  them  solely  tor  the  profit  and  con- 
venience of  the  mother  country.  In  this 
Great  Britain  was  no  more  culpable  than 
other  European  nations.  Great  Britain's 
polic^r  has  of  late  become  more  liberal,  her 
colonial  possessions,  wherever  capable  being 
self-governing. 

Ctoloniiatlon  of  Negroes.  (See  Negroes.) 

CtolonUaUon  Society,   American.— A    na- 

-  tional  organization  formed  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  Jan.  I,  1817,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  emancipation  of  slaves  by 
providing  a  place  outside  the  United  States 
to  which  they  might  emigrate  when  freed. 
The  scheme  was  uso  intended  to  relieve  the 
South  of  the  free  black  population.  Numer- 
ous branches  of  the  society  were  soon  or- 
ganized in  many  States.  Free  negroes  were 
mst  sent  to  Sierra  Leone,  then  for  a  short 
time  to  Sherbro  Island,  and  in  1821  a  perma- 
nent location  was  purcnased  near  Cape  Mes- 
urado.  In  1S47  the  colony  declared  itself  an 
independent  republic  under  the  name  of 
Liberia.  It  was  recognized  by  the  United 
States  in  1861. 

Ctolonixatlon  Society,  American,  agreement 
with,  discussed,  V,  528.  593,  649. 

Colorado.— One  of  the  United  States,  named 
from  the  Colorado  River ;  nickname,  **  The 
Centennial  State;**  motto,  **Nil  sine  nu- 
mine.*'  It  lies  between  lat.  vf  and  41^ 
north  and  long.  .102^  and  109^ west.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Wyoming  and  Ne- 
braska, on  the  east  by  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
on  the  south  by  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma, 
and  on  the  west  by  Utah.  It  is  formed  partly 
from  territory  included  in  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase and  partly  from  that  acquired  from 
Mexico  in  1848.  Colorado  is  traversed  by 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  is  noted  for  its 
beautiful  scenery,  formed  by  lofty  peaks  and 
deep  canyons.  Colorado  is  the  chief  gold 
and  silver  producing  State  in  the  Union  and 
its  iron,  copper,  coal  and  lead  mines  are  also 
important  Extensive  irrigation  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  success  of  its  agri- 
culture, and  stock-raising  is  one  of  its  most 
important  industries.  The  excellent  climate 
has  rendered  the  State  noted  as  a  health 
resort,  especially  in  cases  of  pulmonary  dis- 
ease. It  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in 
1861  and  admitted  as  a  State  in  1876  (VII,  392). 
President  Johnson  vetoed  two  acts  on  this 
subject  (VI,  413,  483).  Area,  103,925  sq. 
miles ;  population  (1905),  700,00a 

OoloraAo : 
Admission  of,  into  Union — 
Acts  for,  vetoed,  VI,  413,  483. 
Table  accompanying  veto  message,  VI, 

Proclaimed,  VII,  ^02. 

Recommended,  Vll,  255. 

Referred  to.  VII,  406. 
Boundar3r  of,  X«  845. 
Constitution  adopted  by,  discussed  and  ac 

tion  of  President,  VI,  375. 
Creation  and  organization  of,  as  a  Territory 

referred  to,  Vl,  53. 
Governor  of,  absence  of,  from  Territory  re- 
ferred to,  VI,  523. 
Italian  laborers  lynched  in,  discussed  and 

recommendations  regimiing,  IX,  633, 664. 
Labor  disturbances  in,  A,  850. 
Lands  in,  set  apart  as  public  reservation  by 


proclamation.  IX,  160,  260,  270,  287,  351, 

362;  X,  464. 48%  5x8. 764.  767,  m  895;  XL 

90S,  914.  973.  9»i.  987»  99i.  996*  1014,  1020. 
1024,1074. 

Unlawful    combinations    in,   proclamation 
against,  IX,  500. 
Colorado  Springe,  Oolo.,  act  granting  lands 

to,  for  water  reservoirs  returned,  IX,  66. 
Colors  of  Franco  presented  to  United  States 

on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  an 

address  of   amity  from  the  Committee  of 

Public  Safety  in  Paris,  1, 189. 
Colt,  Samaol,  firearms  invented  by,  IV,  58a 
Columbia,  Tbe,  attacked  by  Mexican  armed 

vessel.  III,  467,  468. 
Columbia,  The,  mentioned,  X,  93. 
Columbia,   District    of.     (See   District    of 

Columbia.) 
Columbia  Biyer : 

Exploration  of,  1, 408;  II,  262. 

Improvement  of,  recommendations  regard- 

'  ing,  VII,  619. 

Militanr  posts  at  mouth  of,  recommended. 

Referred  to,  II.  136, 199. 
Territory  of  United  States  on,  information 
regarding  occupancy  of.  III,  398. 

Columbikn  Historical  Exposition  at  Madrid : 
Acceptance  of  invitation  to  participate  in, 

recommended,  IX,  187. 
Report  of  United  States  commissioners  to, 
transmitted,  IX,  556. 

Columbus,  Cbristopner.    (See  America.) 

Columbus  and  Sandusky  TumpUce  referred 
to,  IV.  428. 

Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio,  new  buildings  for 
recruiting  service  at,  referred  to,  VIII,  77. 

Columbus,  Oa.,  act  for  erection  of  public 
building  at,  vetoed,  VIII,  672. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  establlkihment  of  mint  at, 
referred  to,  VII,  357. 

ColTllle  Seseryatlon,  Wash., 'agreement  for 
cession  of  lands  on,  IX,  213. 

Colwell,  Oeorge,  act  to  increase  pension  of, 
vetoed,  VIII,  835. 

Comanche  Indians.— A  savage  tribe  of  the 
Shoshonean  stock  of  Indians,  who  were 
early  engaged  in  disastrous  wars  with  the 
Spanish  settlers.  In  1724  they  were  on  the 
Upper  Kansas  River  and  later  were  south  of 
the  Red  River,  in  Texas.  Their  recent  ter- 
ritory was  the  extensive  plains  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  eastward  into  the  Indian 
Territory  and  Texas,  and  they  raided  the 
country  from  Kansas  southward  as  far  as 
Durango,  Mexico.  The^  were  expelled  from 
Texas  and  became  bitter  enemies  of  that 
State.  After  harassing  the  settlers  of  the 
Southwest  for  some  time  they  were  finally 
located  in  the  western  part  cf  Indian  Tem- 
tory.     In  1868  they  numbered  about  2,50a 

Comanche  Indians : 
Agreement  between  Cherokee  Commission 

and,  IX,  333. 
Claim  of.  dlScusscd.  1X^327. 
Lands  ot.  opened,  X,  488,  514. 
Treaty  with,  IV,  454!  V,  229;  VI,  193,  375, 
598. 

Comanos,N.D.,  agreement  with  Egjrpt  signed 
by,  VIII,  262. 

Combinations,  Illegal.  (See  Illegal  Com- 
binations.) 

Comet,  The,  compensation  by  Great  Britain 
in  case  of,  referred  to.  III,  515,  567. 

Commanders  of  Army.  (See  Enc.  Art* 
Army.) 
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Oommeroe  (see  also  Foreign  Import  Duties): 
Active   cooperation  of  consular  service  in 

promoting  foreign  commerce,  X,  254. 
Agreements  with  loreign  powers  regarding, 

discussed,  IX,  iSo,  312. 
Proclaimed,^IX,i4i.  X48;  152,249.  253,  258; 

263,279.281,283,365. 
Belgian  restrictions  upon  importation  from 

the  United  States,  X  loa 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  afiEecting,  discussed 
and  referred  to  by  President — 

Jefferson,  L  421, 427,  442, 44iL  446,  453,  45& 

Madison,  I,  482,^(9,  and  X,  I2i;  I,  49i> 
518,  S28, 537;  X  35, 42, 45,  46, 47. 
Proclamations  regarding,  1, 472,  481. 
Burden  imposed  upon,  by  Spain,  til,  237. 
Collection  of  commercisu  regulations  01  for- 
eign powers  referred  to,  11763,206. 
Condition  of,  discussed,  v,  275. 
Conventions  regarding.    (See  treaties  under 

the  several  powers.) 
Decline  of,  discussed  and  recommendations 
for  advancement  of,  by  President— 

Arthur^III,  63,  140,  244,  25a 

Grant,  VII,  53,  106,247. 

Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  56. 
Depredations  on  (see  also  claims  under  the 
several  powers ;  Vessels,  United  States, 
seized)— 

Referred  to,  I,  247,341. 
Discriminations   against,  by    Maximilian's 

Government,  VI.  386. 
Discussed  by  President— 

Adams,  John,  1, 236.  251, 257, 265. 

Adams,  J.  O,  II,  412, 413. 


Grant,  VIl.  53,  50. 106.  247. 
Hamson,  Benj.,  IX,  56*  308.  3^2,  322. 
Hayes,  VII,  471, 612. 
Jackson,  III,  300. 
Jeffenjon,  1, 33^  373.  395- 
Lincoln,  VI,  58. 
McKinley,  X  16, 134.  156,211. 
Madison,  L  574. 
Monroe,  11^  52, 98,  206. 
Pierce.  V,  229,  275. 
Polk,  IV,  424. 
Roosevelt,  X  4^i,  640. 
Van  Buren,  111,502. 
Washington,  I.  66,  103,  183. 
Extension  of,  with  foreir~  ^ 


xtension  ot  with  foreign  powers  ref< 
to,  I,  574;  VI.  58;  VllCajo;  X  4.1.  . 


powers  referred 

,  „  ,         ,   v°;  X  41. 

Fines  imposed  upon  American  shipping  by 

Spain  discussed,  VIII,  3 ^ 

First  treaty  of,  referred  to, 


Spain  discusseo,  VIII,  30, 127, 176^ 
Irst  treaty  of,  referred  to,  II,  2? I. 
Foreign  vessels  purchased  by  American  citi 


zens  in  aid  of,  VlII,  236. 
Hawaiian  trade  discussed,  X  II5- 
Laws  for  regulating,  must  engage  attention 

of  Congress  I,  469,  540,  553;  II,  103;  X, 

810. 
Laws  of,    having   tendency  to  prolong  war 

(1812)  should  be  revised,  I,  54a 
Letter  from  Emperor  of  France  regarding 

free  trade  and,  referred  to,  V,  581. 
Merchandise  transported  from  one  port  in 

United  States,  over  Canadian  territory,  to 

another  port  therein,  discussed,  IX,  335. 
Merchant  marine  discussed  by    President — 

McKinley,  X,  134. 

Roosevelt,  X  429. 
Not   to   be  affected   by   imperial  decree  of 

France,  I.  ^21. 
Policy  of  United  States  in  commercial  inter- 
course discussed.  II,  300. 


Proof  of  increasing  dangers  to,  referred  to» 

Re/elrcd  to.  V,  362;  VIII,  388;  IX,  228. 
Reciprocal  Trade  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, commissioned  for,  X,  41. 
Spoliations  committed  on,  referred  to,  1, 247. 
341.    (See  also  claims  under  the   several 
powers;  Vessels,  United  States,  seized.) 
Suspension  of,  caused  by  injustice  of  belliger- 
ent powers,  L  455,  482, 492. 
Tariff  laws  modilied.    (See  Foreign  Import 

Duties.) 
Treaties  regarding.    (See  treaties  under  the 

several  powers.) 
With  foreign  powers  (see  also  Foreign  Im- 
port Duties) — 
Austria,  II,  «i;  IV,  151. 
Belgium,  IV,  340. 
Brazil,  V,  5i8iVlI,  124;  Vlfl.  42;  IX  I3Sp 

228. 
British  colonies,  IL  83. 
Canada,  V   4^  118;  VIL3S,  45;   IX,  313. 
(See  alsoWelland  Canal^ 
Conference  on  subject  of,  discussed,  IX 

240^243,313. 
Trea^  regarding,  VII.  266. 
China,  II,  55iini, 573-JV.  213;  V,  210,446; 
VI,  245J  VII,  106;  X  142. 
Interruption  of,  by  Great  Britain    re- 
ferred to,  III.  622. 
Colombia,  II,  561. 
Confederate    States.     (See   Confederate 

States.) 
Consular  reports,  X  Ii3t  i.3it  156^211,235. 
Costa  Rica,  Vt  687. 

Cuba,  III.  41,  128;  V,  4I2J  VIII,  239.  336, 
^504;lX3&n2,637;X67. 
Report  on,  i,  67. 

Treaty  regarding,  VIII,  255,260^  261. 
Denniark,  n,  531 ;  ^11. 25;  V,  279^  41X. 
Ecuador,  X  21a 

France,  1. 178^  3«.  «2i,  475.  482;  IL  76. 100, 
„35i.  ?95,  506;  IV.  58;  y,  445;  X  105.  ^ 
Restraints  on,  removed  and  discussed, 
1,288,302,304,472,481.  andX,  37;  \ 
^491;  11,351.    , 
Suspension  of,  1. 473. 
German^;,  IX,  182, 629;  X  105. 
Great  Britain — 
Convention  regarding,  I,  563,  569;  11,39^ 
59^  195,  380. 
Proclamation  re^^arding,  I,  570^ 
Discussed  by  President — 
Adams,  John,  1, 261. 
Adams,  J.  Qm  It.  353.  3^7. 375, 401. 4o8- 
Jackson,  1^480,  501,  552. 
McKinley,  X  21a 
Madison,  1,  474,  482,  491. 

Monroe,  11,39.  59.  A  lOQ.  249. 
Polk,  IV,  578. 
Taylor,  V,  la 

Washington,  I,  96^   122,  146,   183,  192, 
198,199. 
Renewal  of  relations,  I,  468,  472. 
Suspension  of  relations,   1,473,491;  II» 
r^     375.  .^2. 
Greece,  III.  430;  X 107- 
Japan,  V,  167,  210, 236;  VII,  106,  288,  496; 
X.148V 


Mexico,  11,247,  507,  594;  IV.  262;  VII,  373. 

0;  iXr  — 

icriands,  II,  30,  352;  ] 
Newfoundland.  V.  334. 


510;  IX,  243,  527. 
Nethcriands,  II,  30,  352;  III,  15a 
Newfoundland.  V,  ,^- 
Nicaragua,  X,  21a 
Oldenburg,  It.  251. 
Peru,  II,  596;  V.  212. 
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Oommwt^— Continued, 
Portugal*  11,242. 
Vessel   sent  to  protect   American  inter- 
ests, II,  536. 
Prussia,  II,  251. 

Puerto  Rico,  III.  41,  128;  VJII,  239,  336^ 
.504;IX,35..?37. 


Santo  Domingo,  1,297;  11,204;   ^^  228; 
X,2ia 
Compkiints  of  France  against,  1, 391. 
Restrictions  on,  removed,  1, 290, 295. 

Sardinia,  II,  251. 

South  America,  VII,  60;  VIII,  239;  IX,  74. 

South  American    Republics,  V,  336;    Vll, 
508. 
Report  on,  VII,  7a 

SpaiiL  I,  xiS,  120, 121,  X47, 172;  VIII,  504; 
IX,  228. 
Treaty  regarding,  discussedL  VIII,  334. 

States  in  insurrection.    (See  Confederate 
States.) 

Sweden,  II,  251. 

Texas,  IV,  xxi. 
Treaty  with,  regarding,  IV,  X77. 

Trusts  discussed,  A.  15, 135, 421. 

Turkey,  II,  515.  (See  also  Black  Sesu) 
Oonuneroe,  Interstate.  (See  IntersUte  Com- 
merce.) 
Oommerce  and  Labor,  Department  of.— In 
order  to  relieve  some  of  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  Government  of  the  burden 
of  greatly  increased  duties,  and  in  response 
to  the  petitions  of  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial classes  of  the  country  ior  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  separate  department  x)f  the  Gov- 
ernment to  care  for  their  interests,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  was 
created  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
February  14,  1903.  Like  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  it  is  composed  of  un- 
related bureaus  and  branches  of  the  pub- 
lic service.  TTie  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  department  is  to  promote  the  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce,  the  mining,  manu- 
facturing, shipping,  and  fishing  indus- 
tries,, the  labor  interests  and  the  transpor- 
tation facilities  of  the  United  States.  The 
only  new  offices  created  by  the  act  were  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  and  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.  The  Light  House  Board,  the 
Light  House  Establishment,  the  Steamboat 
Inspection  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion, the  United  States  Shipping  Commis- 
sioners, the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  (q.  v.),  ^e 
Commissioner-General  of  Inmiigration,  the 
Commissioners  of  Immigration,  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration,  the  Immigration  Service 
at  Large,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  (q.  v.), 
and  the  Alaska  Fur  Seal  Service  were 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  from  the  Department  of  the 
Treasunr.  The  Census  Office  was  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  was  taken 
from  the  Department  of  State  and  made  a 
jiart  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
And  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Fish  Commission  (q.  v.),  the  Office  of 
Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  which 
had    heretofore    existed    as    independent 


branches  of  the  public  service,  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  The  Bureau  of  Corporations,  the 
head  of  which  is  a  Commissioner,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  divisions  of  tne  depart- 
ment It  has  authority  to  make  investiga- 
tion fnto  the  organization,  conduct,  and  man  • 
a£[ement  of  business  of  any  corporation, 
joint  stock  company,  or  corporate  combina- 
tion (except  common  carriers)  engaged  in 
commerce  among  the  several  States  and 
with  foreign  nations,  and  has  the  same  power 
in  respect  to  these  as  is  conferred  upon  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (.ee  In- 
terstate Commerce).  It  is  the  function  of  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures  to  aid  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  assist  them  in  gaining  markets  at  home 
and  abroad  by  supplying  all  available  infor- 
mation concerning  the  various  industries 
and  their  markets.  To  aid  in  this  all  con- 
sular officers,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretarv  of  State,  are  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  was  formed  out  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  (see  Labor,  De- 
partment of).  This  department  had  been 
created  (1888)  to  succeed  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor whicn  had  been  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  X884.  It  is  the 
'  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  to  collect  and 
distribute  information  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  labor,  its  hours,  eammgs,  rela- 
tions to  capitaLdisputes,  etc.  The  m:st  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  was  George  B. 
Cortelyou,  who  served  from  February  16, 
1903  until  July  I,  X9Q4,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  V  ictor  H.  Metcalf. 

Oommeree  and  Labor,  Department  oft 
Establishment  reconamended,  X,  425,  534. 
Established,  X,  636. 

Oommerce  ox  Foreign  Powers: 
Consular  reports  on  trade  and  industries  re- 
ferred to,VIII,40X,  537,  6x6;  X,  1x3,  13X, 
156, 21X,  235. 4^9.      ^ 
Consular  regulations,  X,  509. 
Disturbed  by  War  between  the  States,  VI, 

126.  

Referred  to,.  VHI,  264. 

Report  of  Hamilton  Fish  on,  VH,  7a 

Commerce  of  the  World,  printing  of  special 
edition  of,  recommended,  IX,  664, 75X;  X,  552, 
7x9. 

Oommeroial  Belatione,  printing  of  special  edi- 
tion of,  recommended,  IX,  664,  75X;  X,  X13, 
13X,  X56^  21X,  235, 449. 

Commercial  Relations  with  Foreign  Powers. 
(See  Commerce.) 

Commercial  Reports,  publication  and  circu- 
lation of,  referred  to,  VII,  587;  X,  X13,  131, 

Commerolu  Rlgnts  of  United  States,  decrees 
of  belligerent  powers  of  Europe  affecting,  re- 
ferred to,  1, 458. 

Commercial  Tariff.  (See  Foreign  Import 
Duties;  Import  Duties.) 

Coflunerolal  Treaties.  (See  treaties  under 
the  several  powers.) 

Commission  of  Labor.    (See  Labor,  Coinmi»- 

f  sion  of.) 

Commissioners*  See  the  several  commission- 
ers.) 

Commissioners,  UUted  States,  jurisdiction 
to  try  misdemeanors  recomniended«  VII^ 
354;  IX,  447. 536. 
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OomiiilSBioiui  (see  also  Cherokee  Commission; 
Mission  Commission;  Sioux  Commission): 
To  treat  with  Indians  for  cession  of  lands 
discussed,  X,  46. 

Oo]ii]iiittee.--One  or  more  persons,  elected  or 
appointed,  to  whom  any  matter  or  business 
is  referred,  either  by  a  legislative  body  or  by 
a  court  or  oy  any  collective  body  of  men  act- 
ing together.  It  is  the  custom  m  all  Ameri- 
can legislative  bodieis  to  appoint  committees 
for  the  transaction  of  their  business.  It  is  the 
duty  of  these  committees  to  report  to  the 
central  body  their  conclusions  on  all  matters 
referred  to  them,  thus  presenting  for  discus- 
sion well-shapea  or  completed  legislation, 
saving  much  valuable  time  and  securing 
more  concentrated  effort  The  committee 
SjTstem  of  conducting  business  was  developed 
by  the  British  House  of  Commons  during 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  and  was  in  full  oper- 
ation during  the  Commonwealth.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  partially  superseded  in  England 
by  the  system  of  cabinet  government.  Duc^ 
ing  early  coloniiJ  days  Virginia,  Maryland, 
New  York,  PennsylvaniiL  and  North  Caro- 
lina copied  the  system  m>m  England,  and 
the  familiarity  of  the  members  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  with  its  workings  naturally 
led  to  its  use  in  that  bodv.  After  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  Congress  made  spai> 
ing  use  of  the  committee  system,  but  by  1820, 
under  Speaker  Clay,  the  system  of  standing 
committees  had  reached  full  development 
The  Senate  followed  slowly.  The  Senate 
appoints  its  own  committees.  This  was  for- 
merly the  custom  in  the  House,  but  soon 
their  appointment  was  given  to  the  Speaker, 
which  adds  greatly  to  his  power. 

Oommlttae  of  Uie  Whole.— It  is  the  regular 
custom  of  legislative  bodies,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe,  to  intrust  or  commit  all 
proposed  legislation  to  committees  appointed 
tor  the  purpose  of  considering  special  sub- 
jects. These  make  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  whole  body.  For  the  purpose 
of  deliberating  upon  matters  of  general  in- 
terest not  comprehended  in  the  scope  of  the 
regular  committees,  the  entire  legislative 
body  sometimes  resolves  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  some  member  other  than  the  regular  pre- 
siding officer.  In  the  United  States  Congress 
the  rules  and  practice  of  the  House  recog- 
nize two  Committees  of  the  Whole — namely, 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  to  which  are  referred  pub- 
lic business  and  bills  appropriating  public 
money  or  property,  and  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House,  to  which  are  referred  private 
bills  and  private  business.  The  rules  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  House  are  observed  in  the 
Conunittee  of  the  Whole  so  far  as  they  are 
applicable.  No  legislation  can  be  enacted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

OonunltlMfl  of  Correspondence.— As  early  as 
1744  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  had  a 
committee  of  correspondence.  The  stated 
purpose  of  this  committee  was  to  keep  up  cor- 
respondence with  the  agents  of  the  Colonv 
in  the  mother  country,  but  their  real  work 
consisted  in  uniting  tne  Colonies  in  protest 
against  the  oppression  of  the  parent  Cxovem- 
ment  In  a  Boston  town  meeting  in  1772 
Samuel  Adams  moved  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  state  the  rights  of  the  colo- 
nists and  correspond  with  other  Colonies  and 


towns  of  New  England.  The  system  of  se- 
cret correspondence  thus  established  served 
to  nourish  the  spirit  of  revolution  in  the  Col- 
onies. In  the  Virginia  legislature  similar 
committees  were  proposed  in  1773  and  ad- 
vocated bv  Dabney  Carr.  Patrick  Henry,  and 
Richard  Henry  Lee.  The  Virginia  resolu- 
tions tended  more  directly  toward  forming  a 
confederacy  than  those  of  Massachusetts  or 
any  of  the  other  Colonies. 

Committees  of  Safety.— When  organized  op- 
position to  the  tyrannical  acts  of  Parliament 
became  a  necessity,  committees  of  safety  were 
formed  in  each  of  the  Colonies  for  ^e  pur- 
pose of  resisting  the  authority  of  the  royal 
governors.  A  committee  of  1 1  was  appointed 
by  the  second  provincial  congress  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  February,  1775,  to  resist  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws.  It  was  empowered  to 
muster  the  militia  and  seize  army  supplies. 
It  communicated  with  similar  committees  in 
other  Colonies.  As  the  Revolution  advanced 
these  committees  assumed  the  powers  for- 
merly held  by  the  governors  and  continued  to 
act  as  a  sort  of  executive  committee  until  the 
adoption  of  the  State  constitution. 

Oonunodore.— Formerly  a  courtesy  title  given 
in  the  United  States  Navy  to  the  senior  officer 
of  a  squadron.  By  an  act  passed  in  1857  the 
senior  captain  of  a  fleet  was  known  as  the  flag 
officer.  The  grade  of  commodore  was  created 
in  1862,  along  with  that  of  rear-admiral,  and 
established  as  the  grade  next  above  that  of 
captain.  This  grade  had  the  relative  rank 
of  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Army.  Until 
that  year  a  captain  was  the  highest  naval  of- 
ficer ^  recognized  by  law.  A  captain  or  flag 
officer  who  commanded  more  than  one  ves- 
sel at  a  time  was  by  common  consent  called 
commodore,  and  the  title,  once  applied,  gen- 
erally clung  to  him.  The  title  of  commodore 
was  abolished  by  the  naval  personnel  act 
approved  Mar.  ^  1809^  and  tne  number  of 
rear-admirals  was  increased  by  the  same 
act  to  18. 

Common  Law.— Common  Law  is  defined  to  be 
those  rules  of  action  which  have  grown  up 
from  old  usage  and  the  decisions  of  judges. 
In  the  United  States  the  term  "common 
law  "  means  that  of  England,  including  un- 
written maxims  and  customs  immemorial  in 
that  Kingdom  and  the  statutes  passed  by  the 
English  Parliament  before  the  independence 
of  tlie  Colonies.  July  ^  1776,  is  the  aate  fixed 
by  many  States,  but  tne  rule  is  not  uniform. 
With  the  exception  of  Louisiana,  this  forms 
the  basis  of  tne  jurisprudence  of  all  States. 
In  many  of  them  it  has  been  expressly 
adopted  by  statute  or  constitutional  provision. 
Under  the  first  Constitution  of  the  Colonies 
the  people  were  declared  entitled  to  the  beil- 
efits  of  the  common  law  of  England,  but  it 
was  left  for  the  colonial  courts  to  decide  what 
common  law  was.  The  courts  placed  various 
constructions  upon  existing  statutes  and  co-' 
lonial  legislatures  modified  the  text  in  vari- 
ous ways.  After  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
the  strict  constructionists  maintained  that 
there  was  no  common  law  in  respect  to  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  nationalists  taking  the  opposite  view. 
Federal  courts  sitting  in  a  Territory  adopt 
common  law  rules  of  decision  in  the  absence 
of  statutes:  in  a  State  they  adopt  the  com- 
mon law  of  that  State.  The  United  States  as 
a  district  sovereignty  has  no  common  law. 
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Oommon  lAyr—Continued, 
and  therefore  there  can  be  no  common  law 
offenses  against  it,  but  the  Federkl  courts 
adopt  the  common  law  definition  of  common 
law  crimes  not  defined  by  statute. 

OommOiiB.— In  earlv  New  England  towns,  on 
account  of  lack  or  facilities  For  fencing,  part 
of  the  land,  and  in  some  instances  all, 
was  cultivated  in  common.  Common  cultiva- 
tion was  carried  on  in  some  of  the  towns  on 
an  extensive  scale.  No  matter  how  large  the 
area  cultivated,  all  the  people  were  interested 
in  the  work.  Sometimes  authority  over  such 
lands  was  given  to  the  selectmen.  The  right 
of  each  freeman  to  a  portion  of  the  common 
lands  was  scrupulously  maintained.  The 
cultivators  were  known  as  proprietors,  and 
were  sometimes  a  separate  body  from  the 
town  organization  proper.  Common  cultiva- 
tion was  derived  trom  an  English  custom. 
(See  Acre  Right.) 

Oomonfort,  Ign&eio,  President  of  Mexico, 
election  of,  discussed,  Y,  563. 

Oompensated  EmancliMtUon.  (See  Emanci- 
pation.) ' 

Competitor,  The,  persons  claiming  American 
citizenship  captured  on,  by  Spanish  authori- 
ties, 1X^748,  751;  X,37. 

OompromUe,  lUssonri.  (See  Missouri  Com- 
promise.) 

Oompromlse  of  1833.— The  high  tariff  of  1828 
caused  much  dissatisfaction  throughout  the 
South.  By  the  act  of  July  14, 18^  amending 
the  tariff  law  of  1828,  many  ottne  revenue 
taxes  were  reduced  and  the  first  tax  was  laid 
on  woolen  yam.  The  oppressive  features  of 
these  laws  were  more  bitterly  opposed  in 
South  Carolina  than  elsewhere,  and  resulted 
in  the  nullification  of  the  law  by  that  State. 
This  was  done  by  a  convention  held  at  Co- 
lumbia Nov.  x^  1832,  which  by  ordinance 
declared  the  tariff  acts  of  1828  and  1832  mill 
and  void.  Thus  the  questioh  of  nullification 
in  its  fullest  development  was  brought  into 
national  prominence.  Mar.  i^  1853,  Con- 
gress enacted  a  new  tariff  law  in  the  nature 
of  a  compromise.  It  was  practically  the 
same  bill  as  that  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Henry  Clay.  It  provided  for  the 
Sadual  scaling  down  of  the  high  duties 
en  existing  until  after  10  years  a  free-trade 
basis  should  be  reached.  This  compromise 
took  the  place  of  a  low-tariff  measure  then 
under  consideration  in  the  House.  The  lat- 
ter provided  for  a  gradual  scaling  down  of 
all  duties  so  that  20  per  cent  should  be  the 
standard  duty  in  1842.  (See  also  Nullifica- 
tion.) 

OompromlBe  of  1888,  diminution  of  duties 
under,  referred  to,  IV,  102. 

Oompromlse  of  I860.— On  Jan.  2^  1850,'Henry 
Clay  introduced  6  resolutions  m  the  Senate 
relating  to  ( i )  the  admission  of  California 
as  a  free  State ;  (2)  Territorial  governments 
for  Utah  and  New  Mexico  without  condi- 


tions as  to  slavery ;  (3)  boundaries  of  Texas; 
(4)  payment  of  Texas  debt;  (5)  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 


(  6 )  fugitive-slave  laws.  A  special  committee 
of  13,  with  Clay  as  chairman,  combined 
these  resolutions  into  one  omnibus  bill, 
which  failed  of  passage.  After  the  defeat  01 
this  (Clay's  omnibus )  bill  several  separate 
bills,  having  practically  the  same  purpose  of 
compromising  on  the  slavery  question,  were 
introduced  and  passed.  Under  the  compro- 


mise Texas  was  allowed  <io,ooaooo  for  New 
Mexico,  and  the  area  of  that  Territory  was 
reduced.  Sept  9^  18^  California  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Union  with  her  free  constitution. 
On  the  same  day  bills  were  passed  for  estab- 
lishing Territorial  governments  in  New 
Mexico  and  Utah.  These  laws  contained 
Senator  Soul^'s  slavery-option  clause.  Sept. 
12  amendments  to  the  fugitive-slave  law  of 
Feb.  12,  179^  was  passed,  denying  arrested 
negroes  tnal  by  jury  and  prohibiting  re- 
dress to  free  colored  seamen  imprisoned  in 
Southern  ports. 

OompromUe  of  1860  (see  also  Slavery): 
Adherence  to,  recommended,  V,  92, 138. 
Discussed  V  222. 

0ompromi8*e8 'of  tlie  Co]i8titatloii.--Three 
important  compromises  were  made  by  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1^87.  The 
most  important  question  that  agitated  the 
members  was  whether  each  Staters  influence 
should  be  equal  to  that  of  any  other  State, 
or  whether  representation  should  be  based 
upon  population.  The  plan  proposed  by 
Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  and  called 
the  **  Virginia  plan,"  favored  representation 
in  both  Houses  according  to  population ; 
that  of  William  Paterson,  of  New  Jersey, 
an  equal  vote  for  all  States  and  only  one 
House.  As  a  compromise,  proposed  by 
William  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Connecticut 
and  originally  suggested  by  George  MlEison, 
of  Virginia,  the  Convention  agreed  to  have 
two  Houses  with  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate  and  proportionate  representation  in 
the  House.  Secondly,  it  was  proposed  to  tax 
both  exports  and  imports  at  tne  discretion  of 
Congress.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  of 
South  Carolina,  declared  that  his  State  could 
not  come  into  the  Union  under  such  a  pro- 
vision, as  her  wealth  consisted  mainly  in  one 
article  of  export—rice.  It  was  therefore  de- 
cided that  no  tax  upon  exports  should  be 
laid.  Thirdly,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia  refused  to  enter  the  Union 
if  the  slave  trade  was  to  be  pVohibited ;  so 
the  third  compromise  agreed  to  was  that 
Congress  should  not  prohibit  traffic  in  slaves 
before  z8o8  and  that  a  fugitive-slave  law 
should  be  enacted. 

Comptroller  of  Troasnry  referred  to,  II,  2i6u 

OomstoOk,  Cyms  B.: 
Member  of  commission  to  try  assassins  of 
President  Lincoln,  etc.,  VI,  336. 
Relieved  from  duty,  VI,  336. 
Mentioned,  VI,  614. 

Oonard,  Jolm,  memorial  of,  asking  aid  of 
Congress  in  discharge  of  judgment,  II,  471. 

Oonoord,  The,  mentioned,  X;  73,  189,  584, 
587,  589. 

Concord  (Kaes.).  Battle  of.— One  of  the  open- 
ing skirmishes  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  A 
detachment  of  800  British  soldiers  under 
Lieut  Col.  Smith  and  Maj.  Pitcaim  had 
been  sent  from  Boston  to  destroy  or  capture 
some  military  stores  collected  at  Concord  by 
the  Americans.  After  a  brief  engagement 
at  Lexington  they  reached  Concord  Apr.  19, 
I775»  where  they  were  opposed  by  300  min- 
utemen  under  Col.  Barrett  and  Maj.Buttrick. 
After  a  sharp  conflict,  in  which  several  were 
lost  on  each  side,  the  British  fled  to  Boston 
under  a  harassing  fire  of  the  Americans. 
(See  also  Lexington  (Mass.),  Battle  of.) 

Confederate  Oabmet.— The  Confederate 
States  had  a  cabinet  composed  of  the  heads 
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OoBlMarato  Cabinet— G»f/m«^^. 
of  executive  departments,  similar  to  the 
United  States  Government  and  created  for 
like  purposes.  The  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments exercised  similar  powers  and  were 
clothed  with  duties  and  responsibilities  cor- 
responding: to  those  of  Cabinet  officers  in  the 
United  States.  The  President  was  em- 
powered to  remove  members  of  his  cabinet 
Confess  was  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
admission  of  cabinet  officers  to  a  seat  in 
either  house,  with  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pating in  debates  pertaining;  to  their  depart- 
ments. This  provision  remained  inoperative, 
as  the  conj^ress  failed  to  provide  the  appro- 
priate legislation.  The  secretaries  of  state 
were  Rooert  Toombs,  of  Georgia.  Robert 
M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  and  Judah  P. 
Benjamin,  of  Louisiana;  of  the  treasury, 
Charles  G.  Memminger  and  George  A.  Tren- 
holm,  of  South  Carolina;  of  war,  L.  Pope 
Walker,  of  Alabama,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  of 
Louisiana,  George  W.  Randolph,  of  Virginia, 

James  A.  Seddon,  of  Virginia,  and  John  C. 
(reckenridge,  of  Kentucky;  of  the  navy, 
Stephen  R.  Mallory,  of  Florida ;  postmaster- 
general,  John  H.  Keagan.  of  Texas ;  at- 
torneys-general, Judah  P.  Benjamin,  of 
Louisiana,  Thomas  Bragg,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Thomas  H.  Watts,  of  Alabama,  and 
Georpe  Davis,  of  North  Carolina.  The  last 
member  of  this  cabinet,  John  H.  Reagan, 
died  at  Palestine,  Tex.,  on  March  6, 1905. 

Oonfl»dorat«  Congress.— The  provisional  con- 
gress of  the  seceding  Southern  States  met  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  Feb.  4,  1861.  Two  ses- 
sions were  held  here.  The  government  re- 
moved to  Richmond,  Va.,  May  24, 1861.  The 
last  two  sessions  were  held  in  the  latter  city, 
final  adjournment  taking  place  Feb.  17, 1862. 
The  first  Confederate  congress  held  4  ses- 
sions between  Feb.  18, 1862,  and  Feb.  18, 1864, 
to  organize  the  Confederacy,  frame  a  consti- 
tution, and  devise  means  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  It  consisted  of  z^  senators  and  about 
100  representatives.  The  second  Confeder- 
ate congress  had  2  sessions  between  May  2, 
Z864,  and  Mar.  18,  1865. 

Cenfedernte  Constitution. —The  constitution 
adopted  by  the  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica at  Montgomery,  Ala.  A  provisional  con- 
^ss,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  seced- 
ing States,  met  in  that  city  Feb.  4,  1861,  and 
on  the  8th  of  that  month  adopted  a  pro- 
visional or  temporary  constitution.  Mar.  ii 
they  agreed  upon  a  permanent  constitution, 
which  was  afterwards  ratified  by  all  the  se- 
ceding States.  It  was  based  upon  that  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  following  chief 
exceptions:  It  recognized  the  principle  of 
State  sovereignty  and  the  protection  of  slav- 
ery in  all  new  territories;  it  prohibifed  in- 
ternal improvements  at  federal  expense  and 
containea  a  prohibition  against  laying  any 
duties  on  imports  "to  promote  or  foster  any 
branch  of  industry;**  new  States  were  to  be 
admitted  by  a  vote  of  the  States;  State  legis- 
latures could  impeach  Confederate  officers 
acting  within  their  jurisdiction;  the  presi- 
dent was  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  6  years 
and  was  ineligible  for  reelection;  the  ap- 
propriating power  of  congress  was  limited, 
and  the  right  of  debate  in  congress  was  ex- 
tended to  neads  of  departments.  (See  also 
Confederate  States.) 


Confederate  Flags: 
Captured,  to  be  presented  to  Congress,  VI, 

108. 
Return  of  Union  and,  to  respective  States 
recommended,  VIlI,  578. 
Prop>osition  withdrawn,  VIII,  579. 
Coniederate  Soldiers,  proposed  national  care 

of  graves  of,  XI,  1164. 
Confederate  States.— A  government  formed 
in  186 1  by  the  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Later  Arkansas, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee  se- 
ceded from  the  Union  and' joined  the  Con- 
federacy. The  provisional  congress  met  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  Feb.  4,  1861,  and  adopted 
a  provisional  constitution  Feb.  8.  Jefferson 
Davis  was  elected  provisional  president  and 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  provisional  vice- 
president  Later  a  permanent  government 
was  organized.  A  permanent  constitution 
was  adopted  Mar.  1 1,  1861.  Mr.  Davis  and 
Mr.  Stephens  were  elected  president  and 
vice-president  respectively,  and  they  were 
inaugurated  Feb.  22, 1862,  at  Richmond.  Va., 
which  was  made  the  permanent  seat  of  gov- 
ernment The  history  of  the  Confederate 
States  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  War.  The  United  States 
Government  denied  the  right  of  any  State 
to  secede  from  the  Union,  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  'Confederate  States  as  anything 
more  than  rebellious  members  of  the  Union, 
and  immediately  took  measures  to  bring 
them  into  subjection.  The  Confederate 
States  were  granted  belligerent  rights  by 
most  of  the  maritime  nations,  but  their  inde- 
pendence was  recognized  by  none  (VI,  126. 
367).  Money  was  obtained  by  the  issue  ot 
treasury  notes  and  by  loans  on  cotton. 
After  a  war  of  4  years  the  |[ovemment  of 
the  Confederate  States  practically  came  to 
an  end  with  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee  at 
Appomattox,  Apr.  9,  1865. 
Confederate  States  (see  also  Confederate 
Constitution;  Reconstruction;  Restoration; 
Secession:  Slavery:  Southern  States;*  War 
between  the  States): 
Acts  for  admission  of  certain  Southern  States 

vetoed,  VI,  648, 650. 
Acts  to  provide  for  more  efficient  govern- 
ment 01  rebel  States  vetoed.    (See  Recon- 
struction.) 
Agents  of,  abroad,  suits  instituted  in  English 

courts  against  VI,  463. 
Aid  furnished  to,  by  Great  Britain.    (See 

Alabama  Claims.) 
Belligerent  rights  accorded,  by  foreign  pow- 
ers discussed,  VI,  ^,  126,  367. 
B>ecognition  and  aid  from  foreign  powers 
invoked  by,  VI,  20,  4J. 
Blockade  of  ports  of.    (See  Blockades.) 
Circuit  courts  to  be  reestablished  in,  recom- 
mendations regarding,  VI,  358. 
Correspondence   regarding,    referred   to, 
VI,  378. 
Claims  against  citizens  of,  and  means  of  col- 
lecting discussed,  VI,  50. 
Commercial   intercourse    with,   prohibited, 
VI,  37, 165,  282. 
Restrictions   on,   removed   from   certain 
ports,  VI,  89,  109, 171,  174.  2i6^230,  281, 
309,317.326.331.33^33?.^  ^        . 

Constitution  of.    (See  Confederate  Consti- 
tution.) 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents, 


Confederate  States— Gw/m<«A/. 

Courts  of  justice  for,  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  VI,  50. 

Direct  tax,  collection  of,  referred  to,  VL  391. 

Envoys  of,  sent  to  France  and  Great  Britain. 
(See  Mason  and  Slidell.) 

Executive  departments  ot,  historical  state- 
ment of  Gen.  Sherman  concerning  public 
policy  of,  referred  to,  VIH,  263. 

Flags  of— 
Captured,  to  be  presented  to  Congress,  VI, 

Return  of,   to  respective  States   recom- 
mended, VIII,  578. 
Proposition  witharawn,  VIII,  579. 
Government  employees  assisting  in  rendition 
of  public  honors  to  rebel  living  or  dead 
referred  to,  VL  393. 
Government  of,  first  located  at  Montgomery, 
Ala,  VI,  24. 
Transfer  of,  to  Richmond^  Va.,  VI,  24. 
Governments  to  be  reestablished  in — 
Act  to  guarantee  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  States  whose  governments 
have  been  overthrown,  VI,  223. 
Discussed,  VI,  189. 

Proclamations  regarding,  VI,  213, 222. 
In  which  insurrection  exists  proclaimed,  VI, 
37, 92, 157.  X65.  ,    .      , 
Proclamations  dedanng  insurrection  at  an 

end.yi,.4a9^434.  .  .    ^ 

Joint  resolution  declannip  certain  States  not 
entitled  to  representation  in  electoral  col- 
lege discu^ed,  VI,  260. 
Joint  resolution  excluding  electoral  votes  of 

States  lately  in  rebellion  vetoed,  VI,  651. 
Policy  of  President  of  United  States  toward, 

referred  to,  VL  460. 
President  of.    (See  Davis,  Jefferson.) 
Products  o^  authority  given  to  purchase, 

VI,  24a 
Rebel  debt  referred  to,  VI,  385, 390. 
Reconstruction  of.    (See  Reconstruction.) 
Restoration  of.    (See  Restoration.) 
Secretary  of  War  of.  (See  Seddon,  James  A.) 
Union  and  Confederate  flags,  return  of,  to 
respective  States  recommended,  VIII, 
578. 
Proposition  withdrawn,  ViU,  579. 
Ctonfederate  Veterans.  (See  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans.) 
Oonfederatloii,   Articles  of.— The    Second 
Continental  Congress  appointed  on  June  ii. 
1776,  a  committee  to  ciraw  up  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union.    This 
committee  presented  a  draft  to  Congress 
July  12.    1776.    Nov. .  15,  1777,   they   were 
adopted  with  amendments  as  "Articles  of 
Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union  between 
the  States.*'    July  9,  X778«  the  Articles  were 
signed  by  delegates  from  8  States.    Mar.  I, 
IJ^I,   the   delegates   from    Maryland    also 
signed,  and  on  the  same  date  the  final  ratifi- 
._    cation  was  ordered  by  Congress.    The  orig- 
inal is  indorsed:    "Act  en  Confederation 
;    of  the  United  States  of  America."    These 
\    Articles  provided  for  a  single  House  of  C6n- 
S[ress  witn  power  to  raise  money  bv  requisi- 
tions on  the  States.  Ratification  of  the  Arti- 
cles by  all  the  States  was  necessary,  and 
they  could  not  be  amended  save  by  consent 
of  every  State.    They  did  not  operate  on  in- 
dividuals and  could  not  command  respect 
abroad  or  enforce  order  at  home.    After  nu- 
merous futile  attempts  to  amend   them  a 
convention,  following  the  suggestion  of  the 


Virginia  and  Maryland  boundary  commis- 
sioners, was  called  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in 
1786,  which  in  turn  called  a  convention  at 
Philadelphia  in  1787.  The  last-named  body 
rejected  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
framed  instead  the  present  Constitution, 
which,  after  its  ratification  by  9  States,  be- 
came the  supreme  law  of  the  land  (1, 9). 

OonfMeration,  Articles  of,  1, 9. 
Signers  of,  I,  17. 

Conger,  P.  H.,  treaty  with  Indians  concluded 
by.VL703. 

Congo  Conference,  at  Berlin  referred  to,  VIII, 
236, 268,  273,  330. 

Congo  Free  State.— A  state  in  western  Africa. 
It  lies  mostly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower 
Congo  and  the  Mobangi.  The  State  was  con- 
stituted by  the  Berlin  Conference  in  1885,  with 
Leopold  II,  of  Belgium,  as  the  sovereign. 
By  his  will,  dated  Aug.  2, 1889,  he  bequeathed 
all  his  sovereign  rights  to  Belgium.  By  a 
convention  in  1890  he  gave  Belgium  the  right 
to  annex  the  State  after  10  years;  this  ri^ht 
was  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  1901.  The  chief 
exports  are  ivory,  nuts,  rubber,  coffee,  cocoa 
and  tobacco,  etc.  Area  estimated  at  900^000 
sq.  miles;  population  about  30,000,000. 

Congo  Free  State: 
Act  for  reform  of  revenue  tariff  of,  referred 

to,  IX,  186. 
Arms  and  ammunition,  act  prohibiting  sale 

of,  to  natives  of,  recommended,  IX,  436. 
Discussed,  VIII,  329. 

International  Association  of  the  Conffo  rec- 
ognized by  United  States,  yill,  23^329. 
Referred  to,  VIII,  403. 
Slave  trade  in — 
Conference  at  Brussels  for  suppression  o^ 

IX,  108. 
Recommendations  regarding,  IX,  436. 
Valley  of  Congo  opened  to  commerce  dis- 
cussed, VIII,  175. 

Congress.— A  formal  meeting  or  association 
of  persons  having  a  representative  character 
for  the  enactment  of  laws,  or  the  considera- 
tion of  some  special  subject,  or  the  promo- 
tion of  some  common  interest.  In  the 
United  States  all  legislative  powers  are 
granted  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress. 
This  body  consists  of  the  Senate  (q.  v.)  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  (q.v.).  The 
powers  of  Congress  are  enumerated  in  the 
Constitution,  Article  I,  section  8,  and  all 
the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States  are  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively or  to  the  people.  The  power  of  Con- 
gress is  absolute  within  the  scope  of  its  an- 
uority  except  as  it  may  be  restrained  by  the 
veto  of  the  President  The  Senate  is  com- 
posed of  2  members  from  each  State  regard- 
less of  size  or  population.  The  members  of 
the  House  are  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
Federal  population.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides (Article  V)  that  **  no  State,  without  ite 
consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate.  **  The  Senate  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  also  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  Speaker  chosen  by  its  members.  The 
Vice-President  has  no  vote  except  in  cases 
where  the  Senate  is  equally  divided.  Con- 
gress is  required  to  "assemble  at  least  once 
in  every  vear,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on 
the  first  Alonday  in  December  unless  they 
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^kxngnnf^— Continued. 
shall    by   law   appoint  a    different  day. " 
Measures  that  have  passed  both  Houses  are 
sent  to  the  President,  who  may  either  ap- 

{>rove  or  veto  them,  or  do  neither,  in  which 
atter  case  the  measure  becomes  a  law  after 
10  days  from  the  time  it  is  presented  to  him, 
unless  in  the  meantime  Congress  shall  have 
ad|oumed.  If  he  approve  Uie  bill  and  sign 
it,  It  becomes  a  law,  but  if  he  disapprove  it 
he  must  return  it  with  his  objections  to  the 
House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated 
for  reconsideration  by  them.  In  such  a  case, 
after  reconsideration,  it  requires  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  in 
each  ot  the  two  bodies  to  pass  the  measure. 
L^siation  which  exceeds  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  may  be  declared  uncon- 
stitutional ana  void  bv  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  when  that  body  is  prop- 
erly appealed  to  by  either  party  to  any  con- 
troversjT  arising  in  an  attempt  to  enforce  such 
legislation.  Each  House  is  by  the  Consti- 
tution **  the  judge  of  elections,  return^  and 
qualifications  oi  its  own  members"  (1, 23). 
(See  also  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Apportionment) 
Oongress: 
Act  appointing  day  for  annual  meeting  of, 

vetoed.  III,  231. 
Act  of — 
Approved,  but  not  signed,  whether  in  force 

discussed,  II,  287. 
Duly  certified  and  approved  which  had 

not  passed  discussed.  III,  134. 
Effect  on,  of  adjournment  of  Congress  be- 
fore expiration  of  10  days  after  presen- 
tation to  President  discussed,  Vl,  599. 
Acts  of,  to  be  published  in  certain  news- 
papers, VII,  162. 
Address  from  committee  of  public  safety  of 

France  transmitted  to,  1, 189. 
Adjournment  of — 
rostponement  of  recess  requested,  IX,  66a 
Postponement  of,  recommended,  V,  490; 

not  approved,  I, 


Vf  85;  VII,  8a 
Resolution  authorizing, 


267c 

Appropriations,  power  to  designate  officer 
to  expend,  discussed,  V,  597. 

Appropriations  should  not  be  made  by,  un- 
less necessary,  III.  29. 

Bills,  time  allowed  for  consideration  of,  dis- 
cussed, V,  462.  529. 

Capital,  longitude  of,  west  of  Greenwich, 
report,  U,  I19. 

Capitol  prepared  for.    (Sec  Capitol.) 

<^arpenter's  painting  of  Lincoln  and  Cabinet 
at  reading  of  Emancipation  Proclamation 
presented  to,  VII,  483. 

Constitution,  copies  of,  printed  for  members 
of,  H,  65, 109. 

Constitutional  amendments  recommended 
ta    (See  Constitution.) 

Contingent  expenses  of,  discussed,  V,  648. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  first  copper- 
plate of,  bequeathed  to,  by  Lafayette,  let- 
ter of  son  presenting.  III,  12^ 

Desk  on  which  Declaration  of  Independence 

was  written  presented  to  United  States 

by  heirs  of  Joseph  Coolidge,  jr.,  VII,  ^88. 

Letter  of  Robert  C  Winthrop  regarding, 

VII,  589. 

Discretionafv  authoritv  which  can  be  regu- 
lated by.  should  not  be  exercised  by  Exec- 
utive, III,  i6a 


District  of  Columbia  should  be  represented 

in,  11,528,557;  yi.  454. 

Extraordinary  sessions  of,  convened  by  proc- 
lamation of  President — 
Adams,  John,  I,  232. 
Cleveland,  IX,  396. 
Harrison,  W.  H.,  IV,  21. 
Hayes,  VII,  447.  520. 
Tefferson,  I,  357, 424. 
Lincoln,  VL  13. 
McKinley,  X  245. 
*    Madison,  I,  491, 524. 
Pierce,  V,  394. 
Van  Buren,  III,  321. 
(See  also  Senate, /oj/.) 
Referred  to,X,  19. 

Information  regarding  foreign  affairs  re- 
quested by,  refused,  I,  194;  IV,  382,431, 
566, 602:  V,  15^  15s,  159;  IX  669. 

Joint  resolution  of — 
Declaring  freedom  of  Cuba  and  authoriz- 
ing intervention,  etc.,  X,  72. 
Discussed,  X,  86. 

Regarded  by  Spain  as  ''equivalent  to  an 
evident  declaration  of  war,"  X,  87. 

Loyal  Senators  and  Representatives  denied 
admission  to  seats  in,  discussed,  VI,  446. 

Mail,  rates  of  transportation  of^  should  be 
regulated  by.  (See  Postal  Service.) 

Meeting  of—  # 

Act  appointing  day  for  annual,  vetoed,  III, 

231. 
Constitutional  amendment  regarding,  rec- 
ommended, I,  25a 

Members  of.  (See  Representatives;  Sena- 
tors.) 

Notification  to,  of  discontinuance  of  ad- 
•  dresses,  by  President  Jefferson,  I,  325. 

Permanent  seat  of  Government  occupied  by. 
(See  Seat  of  Government.) 

Protests  of  Presidents  againstjaction  oi  (See 
Protests.) 

Public  and  private  acts  oL  list  of,  transmitted, 
VII,  9. 

Requested  by  President  Cleveland  not  to 
take  recess  until  enactment  of  financial 
legislation,  IX,  660. 

Resolution  of,  tnankine:  Samuel  T.  Wash- 
ington for  sword  of  Washington  and  staff 
of  Franklin,  IV,  273. 

Right  of  States  to  Representation  in,  dis- 
cussed, VI,  446. 

**  Shall  make  no  law  respecting  religious  es- 
tablishment," application  of,^  490. 

Testimonials  of  Gen.  Grant  offered  to,  by 
Mrs.  Grant,  VIII,  27a 
Schedule  of,  VI II.  272. 

Thanks  of,  tendered.  (See  Thanks  of  Con^ 
gress.) 

Two  Houses  of,  independent  of  each  other, 

I,  531. 
War  with— 
Algiers  should  be  declared  by,  I,  554. 
Great  Britain- 
Declared  by,  I,  512. 

Special  session  called  on   account  of 
threatening  aspect  of,  1, 425. 
Spain  declarea  by,  X^  123. 
House  of  Representatives  (see  also  Repre- 
sentatives)— 
Address  of,  in  replv  to  President  Washing- 
ton's inaugural,  I,  56. 
Reply  of  President,  1, 57. 
Address  of,  ito  President  Adams  on  death 

of  Washington,  L  30a 
Calls  on  President,  1, 30a 
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Contested  elections  in,  act  regulating  tak- 
ing of  testimony  in^  reasons  for  apply- 
ing pocket  veto  to,  IV,  255. 

Expresses  regret  upon  being  notified  of 
President  Washington's  intention  to  re- 
tire, I,  208. 

Information  regarding  foreign  intercourse 
refused,  1, 104;  I V,  431, 566*  602. 
Referred  to,  IV,  670. 

Letter  of  John  Randolph,  jr.,  demanding 
punishment  of  certain  oincers  of  Army 
and  Navy  for  insulting  conduct  referred 
to,  1, 301. 

Members  of.    (See  Representatives.) 

Privileges  of,  letter  relating  to,  transmitted, 
1,303. 

Protests  of  Presidents  against  action  oL 
(See  Protests.) 

Treaties- 
Assent  of,  to,  not  required,  L  196. 
Transmission  of,  to,  declined,  V,  65. 
Senate  (see  also  Senators) — 

Address  of,  in  reply  to  President  Washing- 


ton's inadgural,  1, 54. 
eply  of  President,  1,  55. 
Address  of,  to  President  Adams  on  death 


Reply  of  President,  1,  55 
iddress  of^  to  President 
of  Washmgton,  h  29S. 
Breach  of  duty  by  public  officers  in  pub- 
lishing executive  business  o^  discussed, 

V.  155. 

Calls  on  President,  1, 29S. 

Can  hold  only  correspondence  with  the 

President  in  executive  session,  IV,  321. 
'Correspondence  respecting  relations  with 

Spain  refused,  IX,  669. 
Executive  and,  mdependent  of  each  other 

in  cases  of  appointments  to  office,  1, 531. 
Expresses  regret  upon  being  noticed  of 

President  Washington's  intention  to  re- 
tire, I,  206. 
Extraordinary  sessions  of,  convened  by 
proclamation  of  President- 
Adams,  John,  I,  316;  II,  657. 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  II,  431. 

Arthur,  Vln,  34, 286. 

Buchanan,  V,  495,  550,  625, 672. 

ClevelancLVill,  §43;  IX,  7^, 

Fillmore,  V,  no,  191. 
Referred  to,  V,  190. 

Grant,  VII  12, 1^217, 324. 43^ 

Harrison,  Beni.,  iX,  382. 

Hayes,  VII,  630. 
Referred  to,  VII,  636. 

Jackson,  III,  289. 

Jefferson,  I,  461. 

Johnson,  VI,  521. 

Lincoln,  VI,  161,  273. 

McKlnley,  X,  245. 

Madison,  L  586^ 

Monroe,  II,  287. 

Pierce,  V,  426. 

Polk,  IV,  689. 

Tyler,  IV.lgj. 

Van  Buren,  III,  640. 

Washington,  I,  138, 212, 587. 

(See  also  Congress,  anie.) 
Free  confidential  communication  with  Ex- 
ecutive should  be  preserved,  II,  327. 
In  confidential  correspondence  with  Presi- 
dent, 1, 152,  510;  II,  83. 
In  executive  session  can  only  hold  corre- 
spondence with  President,  iV,  321. 
Information  regarding— 

Annexation  of  Texas  refused,  IV,  382. 


Negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  Costa 

Rica,  and  Nicaragua  refused,  V,  154. 

Proposition  to  annex  Hawaiian  Islands 

refused,  V,  155,  159. 
Nominations  to.    (See  Executive  Nomi- 
nations.) 
President  vVashington  meets  and  advises 
with,  respecting  treaty  with  Indians, 
1,61. 
Protests  of  Presidents  against  action  of. 

(See  Protests.) 
Requested  by  President  Adams  to  postpone 

adjournment  of,  I,  267. 
Treaties,  power  to  make,  vested  in  Presi- 
dent with  consent  of,  L  195. 
Oongreu,  Confederate.    (See    Confederate 

Congress.) 
Oongress,    Continental.    (See    Continental 

Congress.) 
Congreu  of  Nations.  (See  Panama,  Isthmus 

of.) 
Congressional  Elections: 
Federal  supervision    of,  recommended,  IZ, 

55. 127, 331. 
Gerrymander  discussed,  IX,  208. 
Congressional  Globe.— That  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  which  was  publisned 
between  1833  and  1873.  The  Globe  was  first 
issued  as  a  newspaper.  Later  it  succeeded 
the  Register  of  Debates.  It  was  succeeded 
by  the  Congressional  Record.  (See  also 
Annals  of  Congress;  Congressional  Record; 
Register  of  Debates.) 
Congressional  Record.— A  complete  record 
of  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  Congress 
from  December,  1573,  to  the  present  time. 
It  is  the  successor  to  the  Congressional  Globe, 
and  is  printed  and  circulated  by  the  Cxovem- 
ment  The  Congressional  Record  is  is- 
sued daily  during  the  sessions  of  Congress. 
Each  member  of  Congress  is  gratuitously 
supplied  with  a  specuied  number  for  his 
constituents.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by 
subscription,  the  price  being  |8  for  the  long 
and  $4  for  the  short  session.  (See  also  An^ 
nals  of  Congress;  Congressional  Globe;  Reg- 
ister of  Debates.) 
Congressman-at-Large.— A  member  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
elected  by  the  voters  of  an  entire  State,  and 
not,  as  is  customary,  by  those  of  a  Congrefr 
sional  district  The  election  of  a  Congress' 
man-at-laige  is  a  device  adopted  by  a  State 
to  secure  proper  representation  in  Congress 
under  a  Federal  apportionment  act  pending 
the  passage  of  a  State  law  redistricting  the 
State  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  alloW' 
ance  of  Representatives.  The  apportion* 
ment  act  of  January  i^  1901,  provides  that 
after  Mar.-3,  1903,  the  House  of  Representa* 
tives  shall  be  composed  of  386  membersr 
apportioned  as  follows:  Alabama,  9;  Arkan' 
sas,  7;  California,  8;  Colorado,  3;  Connecti' 
cut,  5;  Delaware,  i;  Florida,  3;  Georgia,  ii; 
Idaho,  I;  Illinois,  25;  Indiana,  13;  Iowa,  ii; 
Kansas,  8;  Kentucky,  ii;  Louisiana,  7; 
Maine,  4;  Maryland,  o;  Massachusetts,  id\ 
Michigan,  12;  Minnesota,  9;  Mississippi,  8; 
Missouri,  14;  Montana,  i;  Nebraska,  6;  Ne- 
vada, I;  New  Hampshire,  2;  New  Jersey  10; 
New  York,  37;  North  Carolina,  10;  North 
Dakota,  2;  Onio,  21;  Oregon,  2;  Pennsyl- 
vania, %2;  Rhode  Island,  2;  South  Carolina, 
7;  South  Dakota,  2;  Tennessee,  lo;  Texas,  16; 
Utah,  i;  Vermont,  2;  Virginia,  lO;  Washing- 
ton, 3:  West  Virginia,  5;  Wisconsin,  li;  Wy 
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0oii<T6SfmAii-at-Larg»-yC<mA>f«^^. 
ominfir,  I.  It  also  provided  that  Congress- 
men shall  be  electee  from  districts  composed 
of  contiguous  territory  and  containing  as 
nearly  as  possible  an  equal  number  of  in- 
habitants, tne  number  of  such  districts  eaual- 
ing  the  number  of  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  is  entitled;  out  **  in  case  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Representatives 
which  may  be  given  to  an^  State  under  this 
apportionment  such  additional  Representa- 
tive or  Representatives  shall  be  elected  by 
the  State  at  large  and  the  other  Representa- 
tives by  the  districts  now  prescribed  by  law 
until  the  legislature  of  such  State,  in  the  man- 
ner herein  prescribed,  shall  redistrict  such 
State.**  The  present  membership  of  the 
House  is  Uius  336.  (See  Apportionment 
and  House  of  Representatives.) 

Conklln.  I.B.,  mentioned,  X,  80a 

ConkUng,  Alfred,  mentioned,  V,  237. 

Conneottont.— One  of  the  thirteen  original 
States  of  the  American  Union;  nickname, 
-The  Nutmeg  State  ;**  motto,  "Qui  transtulit 
sustinet**(He  who  transplanted  still  sustains). 
It  lies  between  lat 
long.    . 

on  the 

by  Rhode  Island,  on  the  south  by  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  on  the  west  by  New  York.  Con- 
necticut is  largely  a  manufacturing  State,  due 
to  its  position  which  gives  easy  access  to 
the  laiij^e  distributing  centers,  its  chief  prod- 
ucts are  hardware,  firearms,  silks,  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  and  clocks.  Connecticut  was 
settled  by  English  Colonists  from  Pljrmouth. 
Mass.,  aoout  1635,  although  the  Dutch  haa 
been  there  somewhat  earlier.  Charles  II 
^ranted  a  charter  to  the  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven  Colonies  in  1662,  and  soon  thereafter 
they  united.  The  present  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1818.  Area, 4,990  sq.  miles;  pop- 
dlation  (1900),  908,420. 

Oonnectioa^: 
Ratification  of  amendment  to  Federal  Consti- 
tution by,  referred  to,  1, 259. 
Refusal  of  governor  of,  to  furnish  militia  for 
defense  of  frontier,  1,  J16. 

Oonneotlcut  Blyer,  practicability  of  connect- 
ing Lake  Memphremagog  with,  II,  307. 

Oonnelly,  Julia,  act  forrelief  of,  vetoed,  YIII, 
448. 

Conner,  Capt.,  mentioned,  IV,  321. 

Oonner,  Ueut.,  court-martial  01,11^284. 

GonBerratlves.— A  faction  of  the  Democratic 
part^  who  from  1837  to  1840  voted  with  the 
Whic[s  against  the  subtreasury  bill.  On  other 
questions  the  Conservatives  acted  with  theur 
party.  The  term  is  generally  applied  to  those 
members  of  a  political  party  who  oppose  rad- 
ical measures  of  any  kind. 

Oonsplraoles,  imiawAiL  (See  Illegal  Com- 
binations. ) 


held  at,  upon 

subject  of  cholera  referred  to,  VI,  378. 
Robert  College  at,  referred  to,  Vl,  702. 
CtonBteUatton,  The.— The  flagship  of  Com- 
modore Thomas  Truxtun  of  the  squadron 
sent  to  protect  American  shipping  in  the 
West  Indies  during  our  troubles  with  France 
in  1799.  The  ComteliaHon  was  built  at  Balti- 
more and  commissioned  in  1798.  Feb.  a  1799^ 
she  defeated  and  captured  the  French  frigate 
VlnsurgittUt  of  40  guns.    Feb.  i,  1800^  she  de» 


feated  La  Vengianee^  of  54  guns,  which, 
after  a  fierce  engagement,  escaped,  owing  to 
a  storm.  Congress  presented  Truxtun  with 
a  gold  medal  and  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  brav- 
ery during  this  engagement 
OonBtltutlon. — Fundamental  law  in  a  limited 
or  free  government  As  applied  to  the  United 
States  of  America  or  to  any  State  of  the 
American  Union,  the  constitution  is  a  written 
statement  of  the  powers  of  government 
The  people  who  hold  the  elective  franchise 
are  bv  prescribed  forms  called  upon  to  es- 
tablish their  constitution,  which  thejr  may 
subsequently  amend  in  accordance  with  its 
provisions.  When  established  the  constitu- 
tion is  paramount  to  the  government  organ- 
ized under  it  If  zny  department  of  the 
Sovemment  exceeds  its  authorized  powers, 
le  act  is  irregular  and  void.  Thus,  it  an  act 
of  Congress  or  of  a  State  Legislature  does 
not  conform  in  its  terms  to  the  constitution, 
which  declares  itself  to  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  or  of  the  State,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  Federal  or  State  Supreme  Court» 
as  the  case  may  be,  majr  decide  the  act  in 
question  to  be  unconstitutional  and  therefore 
of  no  effect  In  Great  Britain  the  constitu- 
tion consists  of  customs,  traditions,  royal 
charters,  statutes  of  Parliament,  the  common 
law,  the  Magna  Charta,  the  Declaration 
of  Rights,  the  Act  of  Settlement^  the  Re- 
form BilL  ete.  The  British  constitution  has 
never  had  the  direct  sanction  of  the  people; 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
of  each  State  of  the  Union  has  received  such 
sanction.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  framed  in  a  convention  of  the 
States,  except  Rhode  Island,  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1787.  and  went  into  effect  Mar.  4, 

1789,  having  oeen  ratified  by  eleven  of  the 
thirteen  States.  North  Carolina  and  Rhode 
Island  ratified  it  Nov.  21. 1789,  and  May  29, 

1790,  respectively.  (See  also  Amendments.) 
Constitution: 

Amendment  to — 
Fourteenth,  recommendation  that  disabil- 
ities imposed  under,  be  removed,  VII, 

153. 255. 
Proclamation   directing  discontinuance 
of  prosecutions,  VII,  176. 

Joint  resolution  proposing,  Vl,  643. 
oint  resolution  proposing  fourteenth,  op- 
posed, VI,  391. 
Question  of  Congress  proposing,  until  after 
admission  of  loyal  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  unrepresented  States  re- 
ferred to,  VI,  301. 
Ratification  of.  (See  Ratification  of,  post.) 
Referred  to,  II,  26, 217;  VI,  524. 
Relative  to — 
Abolishing  slavery — 
Defeated,  VI,  252. 
Reconunended,  VI,  358. 
Ratification  o^  reterred  to,  VI,  372, 
446. 
Approval  of  separate  items  of  bill  and 
veto  of  others  recommended,  VII,  242: 
VIILV8,I87,253., 
Distribution  of  surplus  revenue  among 

States  suggested,  ll,  452. 
Expenditures  for  education   suggested, 

1,409,456;  II..  18.. 
Gradual  emancipation  of  slaves  recom- 
mended, VI,  136. 
Internal  improvements  suggested,  1, 410L 
568;  II,  i^  191. 
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Ocna/titntLon—Gmfimied, 

Legislation  in  extra  session  of  Congress 

snggested,  VII,  242. 
Maintenance  of  free  schools  by  States, 

VII,  334. 
Mode  ofelection  of  President  and  Vice« 


President  suggested,  II,  447,  518,  557, 
to;  III,  34, 117. 176, 259;  VI,  630, 691; 

Mode  of  election  of  United  States  Sen- 
ators recommended,  VI,  642, 6pi. 
Postponement  of  meeting  of  Congress 

suggested,  I,  2^ 
Selection  of  Presidential  electors  recom- 
mended, IX,  209. 
Slavery  recommended,  V.  638. 
Suability  of  States  raUfied,  1,26a 
Successor  to  President  in  event  of  va- 
cancy in  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency  recommended,    VI,   639,  691. 
(See  also  VIII,  365.) 
Tenure  of  office  by  judiciaxr  of  United 
States  recommended,  VI,  043, 691. 
Centennial  anniversary  of  framing,  proposi- 
tion to  celebrate,  discussed,  Vlir,  533. 
Journal  of  acts  ana  proceeding  of  conven- 
tion which  formed,  published,  II,  65,  lOo. 
Legislation  to  supplement  guaranties   af- 
forded by  fourteenth  amendment  recom- 
mended, VIII,  188. 
Ratification  of — 
Fifteenth  amendment  referred  to,  VII,  44, 
47,  53p  127. 
Discussed,  VII,  J5. 
Fourteenth   amendment   referred  to,  VI, 
466,467..469»524.597.638,639,645. 
Proclamation  regarding  enforcement  oL 

Vn,i34.       ^       ^ 
Proclaimed.  VI.  656^  657, 658. 659,  66a 
Withdrawal  of,  by  Ohio  andNewJersey. 
VI,  638. 
Ratification  of,  by  States.   (See  the  several 

States.) 
Recommendation  of  legislation  to  supple- 
ment jguaranties  afforded   by  fourteenth 
amendment,  VIII,  188. 
Referred  to,  I,  103, 109. 
Right  to  make  and  alter,  basis  of  our'polit- 

ical  system,  1, 217. 
Secret  journal  of  Congress  of  Confe4era- 

tion  published,  II,  109. 
Signers  of,  1, 32. 
Oonstitntlon,  Tbe.— A  famous  American  frig- 
ate, known  also  as  "Old Ironsides  "   She  was 
built  at  Boston  in  1797,  and  carried  44  guns. 
July  17,  x8i2.  she  encountered  a  fleet  of  5  Brit- 
ish frigates,  but  through  the  masterly  seaman- 
ship of  Capt  Hull  eluded  capture.    Aug. 
19  she  was  attacked  by  the  British  frigate 
Guerriirg.  carrying  38  guns.    Within  half  an 
hour  the  latter  was  a  wreck  and  85  of  her 
men  killed  and  wounded  (I,  Kiy).    Dec.  29, 
z8i2,  after  a  hard-fought  baittle  of  2  hoi 
the  British  man-of-war  ^ava,  carrying 
guns,  surrendered  to  the  Constitution  (L  522). 
The  British  loss   was    161   in   killed   and 
wounded,  while  the  Ameritkn  loss  was  only 
'  2A.    Feb.  20, 18 1 5,  the  Ctnstitutitm  captured 
the  Cyane,  20  guns,  and  ihe  Levant^  18  guns. 
British  loss  77and  American  loss  15. 
Oonstitntlon,  The: 
British  frigate  Guerriirt  captured  and  de- 

stroved  by,  I.  5I7' 
Britisn  frigate  Java  captured  and  destroyed 

by,  I.  522. 
Capt  Bainbridge  in  command  di^  1, 522. 


Capt  Hull  in  command  of.  1, 517. 

Oonnltntlon,  The  (slave  ship),  proceedings 
of  court  regarding,  II,  329. 

Oonstltatlon,  ConfMttrata.  (See  Confed- 
erate Constitution.) 

Oonftltntlonal  Blglitt  discussed.  (See  pow- 
ers of  Federal  and  State  Governments.) 

Oonitltntlenal  Treasury  System: 
Recommended  by  President  Polk,  IV,  406. 
Successful  operation  of,  discussed,  IV,  556, 
648. 

Oonstltntlonal  Vnlon  Party.— The  issues  of 
i860  and  the  years  immediately  preceding  dis- 
rui^ed  the  Whig  p4rty.'  Mayo  of  that  year 
representatives  of  the  party  held  a  convention 
at  Baltimore  and  nominated  John  Bell,  of 
Tennessee,  for  President,  and  Edward  Evei^ 
ett,  of  Massachusetts,  tor  Vice-President 
Delegates  were  present  from  about  20  States. 
They  took  the  name  of  the  Constitutional 
Union  party.  They  denounced  the  platforms 
of  the  other  parties  as  tending  '*  to  widen  po- 
litical divisions,"  and  declared  their  princi- 
ple to  be  **  the  Constitution  of  the  country, 
the  Union  of  the  States,  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws."  In  the  election  it  canied  3 
States— Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Viiginia. 

OonstltutlonallBte.— A  political  party  in  Penn- 
sylvania which  under  the  constitution  of  1776- 
1790  favored  the  maintenance  of  that  instru- 
ment as  opposed  to  those  who  demanded  a 
stronger  government  than  could  be  had  under 
it  They  were  the  local  forerunners  of  the 
Democrats  and  Anti-Federalists  of  later 
times.  Between  1804  and  1808  a  party  arose 
which  desired  to  amend  the  constitution. 
They  were  called  the  Conventionalists  and 
the  party  opposed  to  them  Constitutional- 
ists. 

ConatltutlGna,  State.— At  the  time  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  only  a  few  of  the 
Colonies  had  local  governments  of  their  own. 
These  were  only  temporary  organisations. 
Constitutions  were  first  adopted  by  the  13 
original  States  as  follows:  Maryland,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Nortn  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  in  1776;  Georgia 
and  New  York  in  1777;  South  Carolina 
1778;  Massachusetts  in  1780;  Delaware  in  1792; 
Connecticut  in  18 18;  Rhode  Island  in  1842. 

Consnl-Ctoneral,  title  of,  should  be  abandoned, 
Vin,338. 

Oonsulsr  and  Diplomatic  Senrloe  (see  also 
Consular  Reform): 
Act  making  appropriations  for — 
Approved  and  reasons  therefor,  VII,  377. 
Returned,  VIII,  220. 
Classified  service  needed,  XI,  ii8a 
Commercial  attaches  proposed,  X,  847,  848. 
Consular  system  referred  to.  III,  27;  VI,  181, 


192,270,394.596^639. 

Cost  of,  X  649,  65a 

Costumes  of  persons  in,  referred  to,  V,  584;  VI, 
636. 

Discussed,  DC,  33*  112. 

Elevation  of  missions,  X,  442;  X,  no. 
Recommended,  IX,  33. 

Inspector  of  consular  offices  discussed,  IX, 
723. 

Larger  salaries  needed  in,  XI,  1 180. 

Organization  of  class  of  supernumerary  sec- 
retaries of  legation  abroad  recommended, 
VIII,  67. 

Promotions,  removals^  and  appointments  in. 
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Oonralar  and 

tinned. 


Diplomatic    SanrKM—  Con- 


Referred  to,  V,  536;  VL 192,  270, 394;  VII,  115. 

i69;VIltaoMi4t2D2. 
Reoi]ganization  of,  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent- 
Arthur,  VIIL  ni,  242, 251. 
Cleveland.  Vin,  337.  §06,785;  IX.  442. 
Roosevelt,X,449,450,82i;XI,  1180,1181. 
Oonsnlar  Oonyentiong  with— 
Austria,  y  II,  69. 

Chile,  7,424. 

ito,l,83. 
Germany,  VII,  160, 188. 
Italy,  yt602;  VII,484.496. M; VIII,  39. 

Expiration  of.  discussed,  VII,  46a 
Netherlands,  VII,485, 568. 
Roumania.  Vlll^jk  40. 

Referred  to,  yinTiTO. 
Salvador,  VII,  Ii6^  258^  293* 

Scrvia,VIII,40,7i. 
Referred  to,  VIIL  17a 
Oonaulmr  Courts.    (See  Courts,  Consular.) 
GonBular  Laws  discussed,  1, 253;  II,  554;  V,  177. 
ConralarOflloes,  inspection  o(^  discussed,  IX, 

723- 

Oontiaar  Pupilt  referred  to,  VI,  1^6. 

Oonaular  Reform  (see  also  Consular  and  Dip- 
lomatic Service): 
Discussed,  IX,  639, 722. 
Order  recfardmir  examination  for  consular 
offices,  IX,  ^. 

Oonaular  RegnlaUonB  amendment  of,  X,  522. 

Contnlar  Beporta: 
On  production  of  and  trade  in  coffee  among 
Central  and  South  American  States  re- 
ferred to,  VIII,  616. 
On  taxation  referred  to,  VIII,  616. 
On  trade  smd  industries  of  foreign  powers 
referred  to,  yill,  401.537,  616;  X,  235, 449. 
Publication  oL  discussed,  X,  113. 

Recommended,  VII,  612:  VIII,  44, 506. 
Value  and  importance   o(  discussed,  VIII, 
506. 

OonBuls.— In  international  law  an  agent  ap* 
pointed  and  commissioned  by  a  sovereign 
state  to  reside  in  a  foreign  city  or  town  to 
defend  the  personal  rights  and  to  protect 
the  business  interests  of  such  of  the  citizens 
of  his  country  as  may  reside  therein,  and  to 
collect  and  forward  to  the  home  government 
information  on  industrial  and  economic  mat- 
ters. He  is  not  a  diplomatic  agent  He 
must  be  formally  recognized  by  the  power 
within  whose  iunsdiction  he  serves  before  he 
can  legally  discharge  the  functions  of  his 
office.  From  the  early  davs  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  United  States  nas  maintained  a 
consular  service.  By  acts  of  1848  and  i860 
consuls  were  empowered  to  hear  and  decide 
judicial  cases  in  certain  Oriental  countries. 
The  title  of  consul-general  was  first  intro- 
duced in  185^  In  1886  the  consular  service 
was  reorganized  upon  a  basis  which  has  re- 
mained substantially  unchanged  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  In  18^5  President  Cleveland  issued 
an  order  requiring  the  examination,  by  a 
board  composed  of  three  members  to  be 
named  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  appli- 
cants for  appointment  to  places  the  salaries 
of  which  are  more  than  |i,ooo  and  less 
than  $2,500  per  year.  By  an  order  of  Nov. 
lOb  1905,  President  Roosevelt  extended  tht 


operations  of  this  order  so  that  it  now  ap- 
plies to  applicants  for  all  consular  places, 
irrespective  of  the  salaries  attached  to  them. 
The  present  number  of  U.  S.  Consuls  serv- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  world  i^  ij^oo,  while 
foreign  nations  maintain  about  050  in  the 
United  States.  (See  Consular  and  Diplo- 
matic Service.) 
Ooluials  of  United  States  (see  also  the  sev- 
eral powers): 
Active    cooperation  in   commerce,  X,  235, 

A  An. 

Aovances  made  by,  should  be  reimbursed, 

1.253- 

Engaged  in  business  in  violation  of  law  re- 
ferred to,  V,  537. 

Examination  by,  of  Armenian  atrocities  in 
Turkey  discussed,  IX,  557, 637. 

Exequaturs  to,  refused  by  Turkey,  IX,  660^ 
716. 

Expenses    of.    appropriation    for,    recom- 
mended, VII.  155, 205. 

Fees  collected  by — 
From  American  vessels,  VIII,  8a 
In  connection  with  authentication  of  in- 
voices, VIII,  83. 

Fees  of,  referred  to^  VII,  46,  113,  155,  156^ 

205,256.304;ynV49.  , 
Imprisonment  of,  in  Cuba,  1, 341. 
turisdiction  oL    (See  Courts,  Consular.) 
Laws  in  regard  to,  should  be  revised,  1, 253; 

Ilf  554;  V,  177. 
List  and  returns  o^  transmitted,  IV,  280; 

VII,  155. 

May  not  act  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  while  in 

ofiice  abroad,  X,  506. 
Number  o^  who  n>eak  or  write  lazuniage  of 

country  where  they  are  located,  Vll,  161. 
Order  regarding  examinations  for  consular 
offices,  IXJD24. 

Discussed,  UL  639. 
Presents  from  foreign  states  to,  disposition 
of,  discussed.  Ill,  37. 

Referred  to,  III,  39,  41. 
Referred  to,  L  83, »,  1191 177^  375;  iy,689. 
Reports  of.    (See  Consular  Reports.) 
Reports  of  consular  agents  referred  to,  VII, 

115;  X,  25, 74 113.  }}h  235, 449. 

Requested  uy  Swiss  Government  to  protect 
its  citizens  in  countries  where  it  is  not  rep- 
resented^ VIII,  4a 
Rights  o^  m  Cuba  discussed,  IX,  637. 
Salary  of — 
Appropriations  for  expenses  of,  discussed, 

Vll,  205. 
Discussed,  1, 2^  253;  II,  468:  IV  57, 100. 
Fees  of  consular  agents  referred  to,  VI, 

520;  VII,  155. 
Fees  of  consular  officers  referred  to,  VII, 

46^  "3p  156,  205,  256,  304:      ,„^ 
Recommendations  regarding,  VH,  155. 
OoiMulB  to  United  Statei : 
Exequaturs  revoked— 
Consul  of — 
Belgium,  VI,  219. 
Chile,  VI,  427. 
France,  I,  27a 
Frankfort,  VI,?!!. 
Great  Britain,  V,  391, 392. 
Hanoven  VI,  511. 
Hesse,  VI,  511. 
Nassau,  VI,  511. 
Oldenburg,  Vl,  512. 
Spain,  V,  50. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  VI,  428. 
Revocation  annulled,  VI,  43& 
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Oonsnls  to  United  %\z.\a%— Continued, 
Vice-consul  of— 
Portugal.  VII,  84. 
Sweden  and  Norway,  VL  ^29. 
Revocation  annulled,  Vl,  432. 
Fees  demanded  by  Spanish,  discussed,  VIII, 

127. 
Legislation  for  protection  or  punishment  of, 

recommended,  V,  1 18,  177. 
Tax  upon  incomes  of,  discussed,  VL  182. 
ContagiouB  DlBeases  (see  also  Cholera;  In- 
ternational Sanitary  Conference ;  Plague ; 
Quarantine  Regulations ;  Yellow  Fever) : 
Among  animals   discussed,  VII,  626.  628; 
VIIL  184,  527,  798;  IX,  329.  455;  X.  372. 
379, 856. 
Conference  on  subject  of,  to  be  held  at— 
Rome,  VIII,  313. 
Washington,  VII.  612. 
Legislation  to  prevent  introduction  of,  into 
United  States.    (See  Quarantine  Regula- 
tions.) 
Gontefttad  BleotlonB  In  Oongress,  act  regu- 
lating taking  of  testimony  in,  reasons  for 
applying  pocket  veto  to,  IV,  255. 
Contingent  Escpenses.     (See  Expenditures, 

Public.) 
Continental  Gongrese.— On  receipt  of  the 
new^  of  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Act 
the  Virginia  assemoly  in  1774  advised  a  con- 
gress of  all  the  Colonies.  Upon  this  recom- 
mendation the  First  Continental  Congress 
assembled  in  Philadelphia  Sept  5, 1774,  all 
the  Colonies  being  represented  except 
Georgia.  Resolutions  were  passed  com- 
mending the  people  of  Massachusetts  for 
their  temperate  resistance  to  the  execution 
of  the  objectionable  measures  of  Parliament 
and  declaring  that  all  America  ought  to  sup- 
port such  opposition.  This  Congress  also 
recommended  an  agreement  not  to  import 
British  goods  after  Dec.  1, 1774,  and  not  to 
export  goods  to  England  after  Sept.  10. 1775, 
unless  such  grievances  as  were  set  forth  in  a 
declaration  of  rights  and  wrongs  were  re- 
dressed by  the  parent  Government.  The 
First  Continental  Congress  sat  until  Oct  26, 
1774.  The  Second  Continental  Congress 
convened  at  PhiIadelphia,May  10, 1775.  This 
Congress  was  composed  of  delegates  from 
each  State,  generally  elected  by  the  legisla- 
ture. Eacn  State  was  allowed  i  vote.  It 
declared  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  and  carried  on  the  war  with  Great 
Britain.  This  body  remained  in  session  until 
Dec.  12,  1776.  and  then  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Baltimore^  where  it  reassembled  Dec.  20,  re- 
maining in  session  until  Feb.  27,  1777.  on 
which  date  adjournment  was  had  until  Mar. 
12,  when  it  reassembled  at  Philadelphia,  re- 
maining in  session  there  until  the  i8th  of  the 
following  September,  when  it  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept  27.  remaining 
there  but  i  day.  Oct  I  it  resumed  its  sessions 
at  York,  Pa.  June  27,  1778,  it  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Philadelphia,  wnere  it  reassembled 

iuly  7,  remaining  there  until  June '21,  1783. 
ts  next  meeting  was  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  June 
%>,  remaining  in  session  at  that  place  until 
Nov.  4,  when  it  adjourned  to  meet  at  An- 
napolis, Md.,  Nov.  26,  where  its  sessions  were 
held  until  June  8, 1784.  Adjourning,  it  next 
met  at  Trenton,  N.  L  Nov.  I.  Dec.  24  it 
adjourned  to  meet  at  New  York,  where  it  re- 
mained in  session  until  its  final  adjournment, 
Oct  21, 1788.    The  several  sessions  here  were 


as  follows :  Jan.  11  to  Nov.  4, 1785;  Nov.  7, 
1785,  to  Nov.  3,  1786  (new  officers  being 
cnosen  at  the  commencement  of  this  ses- 
sion); Nov.  6,  1786.  to  Oct  30,  1787  (new 
officers  again  elected  at  be^nnmg  01  session ) ; 
Nov.  5,  1787,  to  final  adjournment  It  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  record  that  as  the  old  Con- 
gress died,  so  the  new  was  bom,  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

Continental  Money.— On  the  authority  of  the 
Second  Continental  Congress  an  issue  of 
paper  money  was  begun  in  1775  and  con- 
tinued till  1779.  This  "  money  ''^was  in  the 
nature  of  bills  of  credit  and  its  value  neces- 
sarily fluctuated  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  promised  redemption.  About 
$242,000,000  were  put  forth.  At  first  the  bills 
circulated  on  a  par  with  gold,  but  later 
greatly  depreciated.  In  2  years  they  had 
become  depressed  to  half  the  value  of  gold. 
In  17^9  they  were  reduced  to  one-twentieth 
of  their  face  value  and  afterwards  to  one- 
fortieth.  Congress  then  ordered  the  notes 
bought  up  at  tneir  market  value,  replacing 
them  by  a  new  issue  at  the  rate  of  20  to  I,  to 
bear  interest  at  5  per  cent  The  old  notes 
sank  as  low  as  1,000  to  I  and  finally  dis- 
appeared. 

Continental  8oldlen.—The  regular  troops 
of  the  American  Revolutionary  Army.  They 
were  under  the  command  of  Washington  and 
were  paid  by  the  Government  In  1775  Con- 
gress appropriated  £  6,000  for  their  support 
and  appointed  Washington  to  the  command. 
Ten  companies  of  expert  riflemen  were  en- 
listed in  Pennsylvania  and  Viiginia.  Con- 
tinental soldiers  should  not  be  confounded 
with  guerrillas  and  militia. 

Contraband  of  War.— A  term  said  to  have 
been  first  employed  in  the  treaty  of  South- 
ampton between  England  and  Spain  in  1625. 
The  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  between  France 
and  Spain,  signed  Nov.  7,  1659,  modified  the 
previously  entertained  notions  of  articles 
contraband  of  war,  and  a  still  more  liberal 
construction  was  put  uix)n  the  word  by  the 
Declaration  of  Paris,  Apr.  26, 18^  All  arm& 
ammunition^  and  supplies  which  mav  be  of 
use  in  carrying  on  war  or  aiding  in  defense 
are  by  the  laws  of  war  contraband,  and  are 
liable  to  seizure  by  either  belligerent  should 
a  neutral  attempt  to  convey  them  to  the  other 
belligerent  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  in  1861  pro- 
nounced slaves  of  persons  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States  Government  con- 
traband. 

Contraband  of  War: 
On  British  vessels  for  insurgents,  VI,    151. 
Trade  in,  and  protection  for  neutral  vessels, 
order  regarding,  VI,  176. 

Contracts,  Ooyemment,  recommendations 
regarding,  V,  649. 

Contreras  (Mexico),  Battle  of.— Aug.  7,1847, 
Gen.  Twiggs's  division  began  its  marcn  upon 
the  City  of  Mexico.  By  the  i8th  the  entire 
army  was  at  San  Augustine,  9  miles  from 
the  city.  On  the  19th  a  preliminary  assault 
was  made  upon  Contreras  Hill,  a  fortified 
position  about  4  miles  from  the  city,  held  by 
Gen.  Valencia  with  6,000  men.  Early  the 
next  morning  Contreras  Hill  was  taken  by 
sudden  assault,  Valencia's  army  being  com- 
pletely routed,  with  a  loss  of  2,500  men. 
Among  the  prisoners  were  4  generals.  By 
this  brilliant  dash  the  Americans  had  gained 
one  of  the  several  strong  positions  by  which 
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OonteWM  (Mexloo),  Battte  tt—CotUinuid. 
the  roads  to  the  Citr  of  Mexico  were  guarded. 
The  American   loss  was  50  men  killed  and 
wounded.    The    Mexicans   lost  heavily  in 
cannon,  muskets,  and  ammunition. 

OontrerM    (K«zioo),  Battle  of;  referred  to, 

OoBLTMitlon,  Diplomatic— In  the  lan^ua^ 
of  diplomacy,  convention  is  usually  synony- 
mous with  treaty,  with  the  vague  distmction 
that  a  convention  relates  to  a  few  or  unim- 
portant or  nonpolitical  points.  The  proto- 
col or  informal  treaty  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  a  treaty.    (See  also  Protocol) 

OonTention  Nominating.— An  assembly  of 
dele^fates  or  representatives  for  consultation 
on  nnportant  political  concerns  and  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  office.  Early 
American  candidates  for  office  either  made 
a  public  announcement  of  their  candidacy  or 
were  placed  in  nomination  by  a  caucus  more 
or  less  select  Out  of  this  custom  mw  the 
Congressional  caucus  of  party  leaders  and, 
at  a  later  period,  the  legislative  caucus. 
This  was  detective  in  that  parties  having  no 
legislative  delegates  had  no  caucus  delegates. 
Tais  was  remedied  b>[  sending  caucus  dele- 
gates from  those  districts  not  represented  by 
legislative  delegates.  This  immediate  step 
was  succeeded  by  the  nominating  caucus 
or  convention  as  at  present  conducted,  both 
ijp  the  several  States  and  in  the  nation,  con- 
sisting of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  a  State 
or  of  the  nation  chosen  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  making  nominations.  The  nrst 
State  convention  of  which  we  have  any  rec- 
ord was  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  1788. 
The  first  national  nominatinj^  convention 
was  that  held  at  Baltimore  in  September. 
1831,  by  the  Anti-Masons.  In  December  01 
the  same  year -the  National  Republicans, 
who  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Whigs,  held 
a  national  convention  at  Baltimore.  In 
May,  1832,  a  Democratic  national  convention 
nominated  Jackson  for  President  and  Van 
Buien  for  Vice-President  About  1840  both 
parties  adopted  this  practice,  since  which 
time  it  has  become  universal. 

ConTontlon^  BoTOlutionary.— Previous  to  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  the  royal 
governors  of  the  Colonies  dissolved  the  leg- 
islative assemblies  because  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  Crown 
and  Parliament  These  assemblies  immedi- 
ately met  in  what  were  called  revolutionary 
conventions.  In  a  short  time  these  bodies 
acquired  all  authority  over  the  people,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  parent  Government 

Convention  Troops.— A  name  applied  to 
Gen.  Buigoyne*s  army  after  the  surrender  at 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Oct  17, 1777.  A  convention 
was  signed  fixing  the  terms  of  surrender. 
Burgoyne's  officers  and  men,  numbering 
neany  6,000,  were  allowed  under  th^  conven- 
tion to  march  out  of  camp  with  the  honors 
of  war,  promising  to  refrain  from  further 
hostile  acts  against  the  States.  Pending 
transportation  to  England  they  were  quar- 
tered at  Winter  Hill  and  Prospect  Hill,  in 
Boston.  Suspecting  that  the  parole  would 
be  violated.  Congress,  after  ratifying,  revoked 
it  After  a  long  delay  Burgoyne  and  his 
staff  were  sent  to  England  on  parole  and  the 
troops  were  transferred  to  Rutland.  Vt,  and 
afterwards  to  Charlottesville.  Va.  There  they 
remained  till  1780,  when  tne  British  were 


removed  to  Fort  Frederick,  Md.,  and  the  Ger- 
mans to  Winchester,  Va.  Later  some  of  the 
convention  troops  were  removed  to  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  and  tne  others  to  East  Windsor, 
Conn.  By  the  end  of  1782  the;r  had  been 
dispersed  by  exchange  or  desertion. 

Oonyentlons.  (See  International  Conventions; 
Treaties.) 

ConTlcts,  Forolgn,  involuntary  deportation 
of  paupers,  idiots,  insane  persons,  and,  to 
United  SUtes,  VII.  265. 

Oook,  Olarenoo  ▲.,  mentioned,  X,  635. 

Cooley,  Dennltf  N.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  VI,  394. 

Oooley,  Lyman  jL,  member  of  commission  to 
consider  construction  of  canal  from  Great 
Lakes  to  Atlantic  Ocean,  IX,  747. 

OooUdga,  Josepli,  Jr.,  desk  on  which  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  written  pre- 
sented to  United  States  by  heirs  of,  Vll, 
588.  ' 

Letter  of  Robert  C  Winthrop  regarding, 

VII.  589. 

Oooly. — Originally  the  name  of  one  of 
the  aboriginal  hill  tribes  of  Hindustan. 
In  a  general  sense  the  word  \^  used 
to  designate  an  Asiatic  laborer  not  an 
artisan.  In  a  more  specific  sense  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  common  laborer  of 
China  or  India  who  emigrates  to  a  foreign 
country  under  contract  The  name  is  ap- 
plied by  Europeans  in  Hindustan  to  porters 
and  laborers  in  general.  In  the  United  States 
the  word  is  almost  restricted  to  Chinese  la- 
borers who  come  into  the  country  eUher 
voluntarily  or  under  contract  Coolv 
immigration  began  when  slavery  ceased. 
Their  importation  and  immigration  Into  the 
United  States  have  caused  loud  and  frequent 
protests  from  the  American  laboring  classes, 
especially  in  those  portions  of  the  country 
where  the  coolies  mainly  settle.  The  princi- 
pal objection  to  them  is  that  they  underbid 
white  labor  in  the  open  market  and  live 
more  cheapl)r  and  amid  surroundings  intol- 
erable to  native  workingmen.  Another  ob- 
jection to  them  is  that  tney  do  not  amalga- 
mate with  the  Caucasian  race  and  do  not 
become  citizens  of  the  country  of  their  adop- 
tion. 

Cooly  Trado  referred  to,  V,  374,  596;  VI,  60, 
639;  VII,  37.  80.  236. 

Cooper,  Harriet  B.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed;  VIII,  687. 

Copper,  act  regulating  duties  on,  vetoed,  VI, 
705. 

Copper,  Colni,  weight  of,  reduced  to  one  pen- 
nyweight, sixteen  grains,  1, 191. 

Copper  Mines  referred  to,  II,  195,  234. 

Copperliead. — A  term  of  opprobrium  applied 
to  citizens  of  the  North  who  sympatnized 
with  the  Southern  Confederacy  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  name  was  first  used  in  a 
political  sense  in  1863  in  reference  to  persons 
who  favored  peace  on  any  terms.  The  epithet 
had  its  origin  in  the  charge  that  those  to 
whom  it  was  applied  were  secret  and  insidi- 
ous foes  to  the  Union.  The  term  has  recently 
(1899)  been  applied  to  those  who  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  prevalent  ideas  concern- 
ing the  annexation  of  territory  gained  by 
the  recent  war  with  Spain,  especially  to  those 
who  are  quietly  endeavoring  to  foment  dis- 
cord among  the  people  at  home  and  the  sol- 
diers in  the  Philippines. 
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Ooiryrlglit. — As  defined  by  Drone,  copyright 
is  the  exclusive  ris^ht  to  multiply  and  dispose 
of  copies  of  an  intellectual  production.  Be- 
fore the  orranization  of  the  l^ederal  Govern- 
ment the  States  issued  copyrights.  The  Con* 
stitution  authorized  Congress  to  grant 
copyrights  to  authors  and  patents  toinvent- 
orSb  Accordingly  Congress  passed  a  law  in 
1790  8;iving  authors  the  exclusive  right 
to  their  works  for  14  years,  with  the 
privilege  of  renewal  for  14  years,  by 
themselves,  or  their  heirs,  executors  or 
assigns.  In  1831  the  period  was  extended 
to  25  years^  witn  the  nght  of  renewal  of  14 
years,  the  right  being  extended  to  the  widow 
or  children  of  a  deceased  author.  In  1856 
the  protection  of  copjrright  was  extended  to 
dramatic  works  and  in  1865  to  works  01  art 
and  photographs.  Clerks  of  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  at  first  issued 
copyrights,  but  the  act  of  1870  provided  that 
the  rigntto  issue  should  be  vested  in  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  and  in  1897  an  office 
of  Re^ster  of  Copyriffhts,  acting  under 
the  direction  of  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
was  created.  In  189 1  the  intema- 
copyright  law  passed,  extending 
the  privilege  of  American  copyright  to 
authors  of  such  foreign  countries  as 
granted  the  same  privilege  to  American 
authors.  This  reciprocal  privilege,  which  is 
determined  and  effected  by  proclamation  of 
the  President,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
law,  has  been  availed  of  by  several  Euro- 
pean and  American  nations,  as  follows! 
Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain  and  Colo- 
nies and  Switzerland  in  i8pi;  Gennan>[  and 
Italy  in  1893;  Denmark  m  1893;  Spain  in 
1895;  Mexico  and  Chile  in  1S96;  Costa  Rica 
and  the  Netherlands  in  1899;  Cuba  in  1903, 
and  Norway  in  1905. 
Oopyrlgbt : 
Correspondence  with*— 
Switzerland  and  France  regarding  interna- 
tional, referred  to,  VIII,  530. 
Switzerland  and  Italy  regarding  interna- 
tional, referred  to,  VlII,  ^04. 
Foreign  holders  o^  to  be  privileged  in  United 

States  discussed,  VIII,  241;  IX,  43, 126. 
International  law  of — 
Convention  reguding  with^ 
Gennany.lX,iQl. 
Great  Britain,  V,  189,  23a 
Correspondence  with   Great  Britain  re- 
garding, referred  to,  IV,  15a 
Recommended,  IX,  4L  lib. 
Law  of,  needs  revision,  XI,  1169,  117a 
Proclamation  granting  privilege  to^ 
Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain  and  Swit* 
zerland,  IX,  147. 
Referred  to,  IX,  190^ 
Chile,  IX.  603. 
Denmark,  IX,  TO^ 

Refeired  to,  IX,  442. 
Gennany,  IX,  278. 

Referred  to,  IX,  317. 
Italy,  IX,  301. 

Referred  to,  IX,  317. 
Mexico,  IX.  690. 
Norway.  XI,  1028. 
Portugal,  IX,  3^ 
Spam,  IX,  592. 
OopyrlgHt  OonyentloiL  Xntamatlonal: 
At  Berne  discussed.  VlII,  y^  J05. 
Negotiations  for,  refened  to,  VlII,  38. 
Oopyrlgbt  Laws.  (See  Copyright.) 


Oorbin  H.  0.: 

Dispatch  to  Gen.  Otis  regarding  force,  etc., 
for  Philippine  Islands,  A,  355. 

Eulogized,  A,  522. 

Instructions  to  Gen.  Merritt  through,  regard- 
ing joint  occupancy  of  Philippine  Islands 
with  insurgents,  X,  j^ 

Instructions  to  Gen.  Otis  through,  to  avoid 
conflict  with  Philippine  insurgents,  X,  3^ 

Order  through,  to  send  troops  to  Iloilo,  A, 

Corea.  (See  Korea.) 

Oorlnth  (Mlu.),  Battle  of.~Oct  2, 1862.  the 
Confederates  under  Generals  Van  Dom  and 
Price  appeared  in  front  of  Corinth,  and  on 
the  3d  fighting  began.  Grant  directed  Rose- 
crans  to  call  in  allhis  forces  for  the  defense, 
and  dispatched  Brig.  Gen.  McPhersou  to  his 
support  from  Jackson,  Miss.  Ord  and  Hurl- 
but  were  sent  from  Bolivar  by  way  of  Poca- 
hontas to  attack  the  flank  of  Van  Dom. 
Rosecrans's  army  advanced  5  miles  beyond 
the  town  and  fell  back,  fighting,  upon  Grant's 
fortifications.  The  battle  was  resumed  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  and  before  noon  the 
Confederate  repulse  was  complete.  The 
Confederates  numbered  38,00a  The  Federal 
forces  amounted  to  19^000.  The  Federal  loss 
was 3iskilled,  1,812  wounded,  and  232 miss- 
ing. The  Confederate  losses  were  1,423 
killed,  5,962  wounded,  and  2,225  prisoners. 
On  the  5th,  while  in  retreat,  the  Confeder- 
ates were  attacked  by  the  divisions  of  Ord  and 
Hurlbut  at  the  crossing  of  the  Hatchie  River. 
10  miles  from  Corinth.  A  battery  and  several 
hundred  men  were  captured. 

Oorlnth,  Miai.,  capture  of,  referred  to,  VI,  114. 

Oom.  (See  Anicultural  Products.) 

Com  Laws.--In  English  history  a  series  ot 
laws  covering  the  period  from  1436  to  18^6 
regulating  the  home  and  foreign  grain  trade 
of  England.  During  this  time  the  export 
and  import  grain  trade  was  the  subject  of 
elaborate  and  varying  legislation.  Very  high 
protective  duties  were  levied,  which 
amounted  to  a  prohibition  of  imports  of 
grain,  and  large  bounties  were  granted  to  en- 
courage its  exportation.  After  a  long  and 
bitter  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws  throughout  England,  Parliament  in  1846, 
under  the  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
had  become  a  free  trader,  passed  an  act 
laneely  reducing  the  duty  on  unported 
gram,  to  take  eltect  immediately,  and  fur- 
ther providing  for  a  merely  nominal  dutv 
after  1849^  which  was  later  entirely  removed. 

Oom  Laws,  repeal  of.  referred  ta,  \ ,  124. 

Oomell,  ▲.  B.,  naval  officer  at  port  of  New 
York,  suspension  of,  discussed,  Vll,  511. 

Oomplanter,  Seneca  chie^  mentioned,  I,  iii. 

Oorporatlona: 
Bond  issuance  bv,  power  of  Territorial  leg- 
islatures to  authorize.  III,  5^0. 
Evils  of  trusts  and  monopolies  discussed 
and   recommendations   regarding,    VIII, 

773;  IX,  4i  744.     . 
Exclusion  of   American  insurance  compa- 
nies from  Germany,  IX,  629, 667,  751. 
Referred  to.  III,  164. 

Treatment  of  American  insurance  compa- 
nies in  Russia  discussed,  IX,  529. 
Oorporatlona,  Bnroan  of,  policy  and  work  of, 

X,809. 
Oorpg  of  Bnglneen.   (See  Engineer  Corps.) 
Oorson,  Sarah  ▲.,  act  granting  pension  to^ 
vetoed,  VIII,  70a 


Index. 
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OerwlA,  TlioiiMUi»  minister  to  Mexico: 
Convention  with  Mexico  proposed  by,  XI, 

6c^8i. 
Dispatches  from,  re^ardins  war  with  Mex- 


ico. VI,  63. 
Treaties  with  Mexico  concluded  by,  VL  ( 
Oosta  Bi(ML— One  of  the  Central  Amencan 


Republics.  The  name  is  Spanish,  and  means 
"rich  coast"  It  lies  (between  lat  8^  and 
11^  16' north  and  lon^:.  82<^  and  86^  west,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nicarag^ua,  on 
the  east  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  south 
by  Colombia,  and  on  the  west  and  south- 
west bv  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  soil  is  re- 
markably fertile,  especially  on  the  table-lands 
and  in  the  valleys.  The  chief  exports  are 
coffee,  cabinet  woods,  gfold,  bananas,  rubber 
and  skins.  The  countiy  contains  some  rich 
gold  mines.  The  Government  consists  of  a 
President  and  a  House  of  Deputies.  The 
country  was  visited  by  Columbus  in  1502. 
The  first  settlement  was  made  by  Francisco 
Hernandez  in  1523.  [Independence  from 
Spain  was  declared  m  1821,  and  the  territory 
formed  part  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Central  America  from  1823  to  1839.  Area, 
about  18^400  sq.  miles;  population  (1902), 

316^738. 
Costa  Bio«: 

Boundary  question  with  Colombia  discussed, 

Vin.4D;IX,436. 
Boundary  question  with  Nicaragua- 
Arbitration  referred  to  President  of  United 
States,  and  award  o^  VIII,  784 ;  X,  202. 
Settlement  o^  indispensable  to  commence- 
ment of  ship  canal,  V,  166. 
Survey  of  port  and  river  of  San  Juan,  VI, 

Britiw  protection  over,  correspondence  re- 

gardinje,  transmitted,  V,  45. 
Claims  ol  United  States  against,  V,  517, 569. 

Commission  to  adjust,  discussed,  V,  128. 

Convention  for  adjustment  of^  V,  644,  654. 
Commercial  relations  with,  VI,  687. 
Consul  of   United   States  in,  referred   ta 

VI,634.^  ^ 

Correspondence  regarding,  transmitted,  V, 

186^361. 
Fugitive  criminals   surrendered  to  United 

States  by,  IX,  ^36. 
Negotiations  witn,  transmission  of  informa- 
tion regarding,  refused,  V,  154. 

Transmitted,  V,  K9. 
Outrages  committed  on  American  citizens 

in,  V,  517. 
Postal  convention  with,  VI,  83. 
Relations  with,  V^  154, 155,  159. 
Rupture  with  Nicaragua  amicably  settled, 

X,;oa 
Territorial  controversies  between  States  on 

San  Juan  River,  V,  203. 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed,  V, 

„I3?.644,6S4.     .^      .        , 

Exchange  of  ratification  of,  recommenda- 
tions regarding,  V,  670. 
Ooitallo,  Mr.,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment in  Great  BriUin,  VI,  636. 
Referred  to.  VI,  699. 
Released,  VI,  704: 
Cotton,  Jamei  D„  act  granting  pension  to, 

vetoed,  VIII,  444. 
Cotton.    (See  Agricultural  Products.) 
Cotton  Cmoi,  suits  pending  in  Court  of  Qaims 

known  as,  VII,  49. 
Cotton  B^oiltions.  (See  Atlanta,  Ga.;  New 
OrlcaaB,  La.) 


Cotton  Loan  referred  to,  VL  385. 

Cottrell,  Mr.    (See  Cedar  Keys.) 

Oonnoil.— An  assembly  summoned  or  con- 
vened for  consultation,  deliberation,  or  ad- 
vice. Politically,  councils  are  held  not  only 
to  advise  and  consult  with  executive  officers, 
but  also  to  enact  legislation.  Colonial  gov- 
ernments usually  luul  a  council  similar  to 
the  upper  houses  of  later  legislatures.  The 
name  '^council "  was  applied  for  anumber  of 
years  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  Delaware,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
and  Vermont  It  has  also  been  applied  to 
the  upper  house  of  territorial  legislatures, 
and  in  some  States  the  governor  has  an  ex- 
ecutive council  The  Federal  Convention, 
in  framing  the  Constitution,  reiected  the 
proposition  for  an  executive  council,  although 
It  was  urged  by  some  statesmen  of  marked 
ability  and  experience. 

ConnoU  BlnfflB,  Iowa,  act  authorizing  pur- 
chase of  ground  for  Government  offices  in, 
vetoed,  VIII,  673. 

Conntarftltlng : 
Of  foreign  and  domestic   coins,   II,  573; 

111,49. 
Pardons  granted  counterfeiter^  etc,  referred 
to,VI,6aa 

Oonnt7.-H)riginally  the  territory  of  a  count 
or  earl.  County  government  was  early  estab- 
lished in  this  country.  In  163^  Virginia  had 
8  counties,  originally  called  shires.  By  i^ 
the  number  was  increased  to  2a  In  South 
Carolina  the  original  subdivision  of  the 
Colony  was  the  parish.  Southern  counties 
generally  had  officers  and  courts  similar  to 
tnose  ot  England.  Massachusetts  first  in- 
corporated counties  in  1643.  In  most  Col- 
onies, however,  county  government  was 
established  with  English  rule.  Each  State 
of  the  Union,  except  Louisiana,  which  ad- 
heres to  the  parish  ssrsteuL  is  now  divided 
into  counties,  each  of  which  contains  a 
county  seat,  in  which  is  usually  located  a 
court-nouse  and  a  jail  or  prison. 

Conrior,  The.  officers  and  men  of,  rescued  by 
Spanish  snip  SMna,  IV,  152. 
Compensation  for,  requested,  IV,  152. 

Court  of  Clalmi.— This  court  was  established 
by  act  of  ConjB^ress,  February  24,  1855.  It 
has  generaliunsdiction  of  all  "claims  founded 
upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
or  any  law  of  Congress,  except  for  pensions, 
or  upon  any  regulation  of  an  Executive  De- 
partment, or  upon  any  contract,  (expressed 
or  implied,  with  the  Government  of  the 
Unitea  States,  or  for  damages,  liquidated  or 
unliquidated,  in  cases  not  sounding  in  tort, 
in  respect  of  which  claims  the  party  would  be 
entitled  to  redress  against  the  United  States, 
either  in  a  court  of  law,  equity,  or  admiralty, 
if  the  United  States  were  suable,  except 
claims  growing  out  of  the  late  Civil  War  and 
commonly  known  as  war  clainis,  *'  and  cer- 
tain rejected  claims.  It  has  jurisdiction  also 
of  claims  of  like  character  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to  it  by  any  Executive  Department, 
involving  disputed  facts  or  controverted  ques- 
tions of  law,  where  the  amount  in  controversy 
exceeds  |  3,00a  or  where  the  decision  wifi 
affect  a  class  of  cases  or  furnish  a  precedent 
for  the  future  action  of  any  Executive  De- 
partment in  the  adjustment  of  a  class  of  cases, 
or  where  any  authority,  right,  privilege,  or 
exemption  is  claimed  or  denied  under  the 
Constitution.    In  all  the   above-mentioned 
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Oonrt  of  C\m!Lbm— Continued, 
cases,  the  court,  when  it  finds  for  the  claim- 
ant, may  enter  judgment  against  the  United 
States  pavable  out  of  ^he  public  Treasury. 
An  appeal,  only  upon  questions  of  law,  lies 
to  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendants m  all  cases,  and  on  tne  part  of  the 
claimants  when  the  amount  in  controversy 
exceeds  $  3,000.  The  findings  of  fact  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  are  final  and  not  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  By  the  act  of 
March  3,  1883,  called  the  "Bowman  Act",  the 
head  of  an  Executive  Department  may  refer 
to  the  court  "any  claim  or  matter"  pendinc[ 
in  his  Department  involving  controverted 
questions  of  fact  or  law.  The  court  is  re- 
quired to  find  the  facts  and  its  conclusions  of 
law  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  its  guidance  and  action.  The  same 
act  authorizes  either  House  of  Concfress  or 
any  of  its  committees  to  refer  to  the  court 
anjr  "claim  or  matter"  involving  the  investi- 
gation and  determination  of  facts,  the  court 
to  find  the  facts  and  report  the  same  to  Con- 
gress for  such  action  thereon  as  may  there 
be  determined.  The  statute  of  limitations 
prevents  parties  from  bringing  action  on  their 
own  motion  more  than  six  years  after  the 
cause  of  action  accrued.  Any  of  the  Depart- 
ments, however,  may  refer  claims  at  any  time 
if  they  were  pending  therein  within  a  period 
of  six  years.  By  an  act  of  January  20,  1885, 
Confess  gave  the  court  jurisdiction  over 
"claims  to  indemnity  upon  the  French  gov- 
ernment arising  out  of  illegal  captures,  de- 
tentions, and  confiscations  prior  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  the  French  republic 
concluded  September  30,  1800".  The  time 
of  filing  these  claims  was  limited  to  two 
years  from  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  all 
claims  not  preswited  within  that  time  were 
declared  void.  Under  the  provisions  of  an  act 
of  March  2, 1887,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
referred  to  this  court  all  cases  growing  out  of 
claims  for  bounty  for  war  vessels  captured  or 
destroyed  by  the  United  States  Navy  during 
the  late  war  with  Spain,  involving  the  con- 
sideration of  every  naval  conflict  that  took 
place  during  that  war  and  the  rights  of  all 
the  officers  and  men  engaged.  This  court 
was  also  vested  with  juri^iction  over  cer- 
tain Indian  depredation  claims  by  an  act  of 
March  3,  1891.  By  the  act  of  April  29, 1902, 
Congress  conferred  upon  this  court  Juris- 
diction over  all  claims  against  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  the  payment  of 
custom  duties  to  the  military  authorities  in 
the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico  upon  articles  im- 
ported from  the  several  States.  (See  also 
justice.  Department  of.) 
Oonrt  of  Claims  (see  also  Southern  Claims 
Commission;  War  Claims): 
Act  in  relation  to  new  trials  in,  vetoed,  VII, 

214. 
Claims  pending  in,  referred  to,  VII,  251 ;  IX, 

320. 
Joint  resolution  to  refer  certain  claims  to,  dis- 
cussed, VI 11, 154. 
Judgments  of,  should  be  made  final,  VI,  51. 
Method  of  verifying  claims  against  Govern- 
ment,  recommendations  regarding,  VII, 

349' 
Suits  pending  in,  known  as  cotton  cases,  VII, 

49- 


Oourt  of  PriTata  Land  Olaimi: 
Difficulty  in  administering  law  establishing, 

discussed,  IX.  203,  325. 
Organization  ot,  discussed,  IX,  197. 

Oourt,  Supreme.— The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provided  for  a  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  judiciary  act  of  1789  prescribed  its 
times  of  sessions  and  its  rules  of  procedure. 
It  holds  one  term  annually  at  Washington, 
commencing  the  second  Monday  in  October. 
At  present  (1906)  it  consists  of  a  Chief  Jus- 
tice and  8  associate  justices,  but  originally 
there  were  but  5  associate  justices.  All  its 
members  are  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  re- 
ceiving a  compensation  which  may  not  be 
diminished  during  their  term  of  office.  They 
have  the  privilege  of  retiring  at  the  a? e  of  70 
if  they  have  served  10  years  and  of  drawing 
their  salaries  for  the  remainder  of  life.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  extends 
to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under 
the  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  which  are  made  under 
their  authority;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambas- 
sadors or  other  public  ministers  and  con- 
sul; to  all  admiralty  and  maritime  cases: 
to  controversies  to  which  the  Unitea 
States  is  a  party;  to  controversies  be- 
tween 2  or  more  States,  between  citi- 
zens of  different  States,  between  citizens 
of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  States,  between  a  State 
and  foreign  States  and  between  citizens 
of  a  State  and  foreign  States,  citizens  or 
subjects.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassa- 
dors or  other  public  ministers  and  consuls 
and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party 
the  Supreme  Court  has  original  jurisdiction. 
In  all  the  other  cases  aforementioned  it  has 
appellate  jurisdiction  both  as  to  law  and 
fact«  The  Supreme  Court  also  has  appellate 
jurisdiction  over  cases  from  the  United  States 
circuit  courts  where  more  than  12,500  is  in- 
volved. In  1891,  the  cases  pending  before 
the  Court  had  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (see 
Courts,  Circuit)  was  established  to  relieve  it 
The  first  session  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
held  in  1790.  (See  also  Supreme  Court, 
Justices.) 

Oourt,  Supreme: 
Allotment  of  justices  of,  to  circuits,  VI,  123, 

175- 
Appeals  to,  from  courts  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Territories,  recommendations  re- 


Delay  of  justice  in,  discussed  and  interme- 
diate court  recommended,  VII,  501,  574, 
622;  VIII,  S3,  777;  IX,  42. 
Circuit  courts  of  appeals  discussed,  IX, 
536. 
Act  regarding,  vetoed,  IX,  244. 
Distribution   of   decisions    of,  referred  to, 

IV,  277. 359. 

Justices  of— 
Salaries   of,   increase    in,  recommended, 

VII,  d2. 
Should  be  exempted  from  other  duties,  II, 
261. 
Limitation  upon  right  in  felony  cases  to  re* 
view  by,  recommended,  IX,  197, 448. 
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Ooort,  tu^xem^— Continued. 
Reports  of.  (See  Supreme  Court  Reports.) 
Vacancies  in,  and  reasons  for  not  filling,  dis- 
cussed by  President  Lincoln,  VI,  49. 

OoiirtB.—In  the  United  States  courts  are  pub- 
lic tribunals  for  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  interpretation  of  law.  Their  func- 
tions include  the  protection  of  private  rights, 
the  punishment  ot  crime,  and  the  regulation 
of  conflicting  interests  of  individuals  and 
States.  In  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  establishing  a  Supreme 
Court  and  conferring  upon  Congress  power 
to  create  inferior  tribunals,  a  regular  system 
of  courts  has  been  formed.  The  system  at 
first  adopted  has  not  been  changed  in  any 
essential  manner.  The  Supreme  Court  (q.v.) 
is  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  United  States. 
It  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  8  associate 
justices  and  holds  its  sessions  annually  in 
the  Capitol,  at  Washington.  After  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  most  important  Federal 
courts  are,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  the 
district  courts,  circuit  courts,  and  circuit 
courts  of  appeals.  All  these  exercise  both 
law  and  eouity  jurisdiction,  as  prescribed  by 
law.  Final  appeals  are  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  United  States  district  courts  usually 
have  jurisdiction  over  a  single  State,  but  some 
of  the  larger  States  have  been  divided  into 
2ormore  districts  by  Congress.  There  are 
now  70  district  courts  in  the  United  States. 
Most  district  courts  consist  of  a  single  judge, 
but  an  additional  judge  has  been  authorized 
in  the  districts  of  Mmnesota  and  southern 
New  York.  Original  jurisdiction  is  exer- 
cised in  civil,  criminal,  and  admiralty  cases. 
The  dass  of  questions  which  may  come  be- 
fore the  district  courts  is  modified  by  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time.  The  district  courts 
exercise  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
circuit  courts  of  all  crimes  and  offenses 
against  the  United  States  the  punishment  of 
wnich  is  not  capital  The  United  States  is 
divided  into  9  judicial  circuits,  each  of  which 
is  presided  over  by  a  circuit  judge.  Each 
circuit  judge  is  required  to  attend  at  least 
one  term  of  such  court  to  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed in  each  district  of  his  circuit  during 
eweiy  2  years.  Circuit  courts  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  patent  cases,  but  they  have  no  appel- 
late jurisdiction.  Their  original  jurisdiction 
extends  concurrentljr  with  that  of  the  State 
courts  where  the  United  States  or  an  alien  is 
plaintiff  in  certain  cases  or  where  the  suit  is 
between  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  it  is 
brought  and  a  citizen  of  another  State.  The 
circuit  court  of  appeals  (see  Courts,  Circuit) 
was  established  by  act  of  March  3,  1891. 
The  judicial  systems  of  the  several  States  of 
the  Union  are  in  general  similar  to  the  Fed- 
eral system,  but  are  diverse  in  many  details. 
Besides  the  courts  mentioned  above.  Con- 
gress in  1855  established  the  Court  of  Claims 
Tq.  V.)  of  5  judges,  which  sits  in  Washington 
City.  The  court  has  jurisdiction  of  claims 
against  the  United  States.  The  District  of 
Columbia  has  a  supreme  court  and  a  court 
of  appeals,  over  botn  of  which  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  appellate 
jurisdictioiL  Territorial  courts  are  also  pro- 
vided, the  judges  of  which  are  appointed  by 
the  President  for  4  years,  and  over  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  also  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims 
was  established  by  an  act  of  March  3, 1891, 


to  examine  and  determine  land  claims,  but 
by  an  act  of  April  28, 1904,  its  powers  ceased 
on  June  30th  of  that  y^ar,  its  duties  being 
transferred  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office. 
OourtB,  Oircult.— The  judiciary  act  of  1780 
provided  for  United  States  circuit  courts  and 
district  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court 
No  provision  having  been  made  for  circuit 

i'udges,  the  circuit  courts  up  to  1869  were 
tela  by  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
district  judj^es.  In  1801  Congress  passed  a 
law  providing  for  16  circuit  judges,  but  it 
was  repealed  the  following  year.  In  1869 
special  judges  were  provided  for  the  circuit 
courts,  and  the  New  York  circuit  has  since 
been  given  an  additional  one.  Supreme 
Court  cases  having  accumulated  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  court  to  consider  them  in 
reasonable  time.  Congress  by  an  act  of  March 
3,  1891,  provided  for  an  additional  circuit 
judge  in  each  circuit  and  established  circuit 
courts  of  appeals,  to  consist  of  the  circuit 
judges  of  eacn  circuit  and  the  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  assigned  thereto.  Three  judges 
make  up  the  court,  two  constituting  a  quo- 
rum ;  but  one  or  more  of  the  district  judges 
of  the  circuit  may  be  called  on  by  the  court 
to  make  up  a  quorum.  These  circuit  courts 
of  appeals  have  final  jurisdiction  over  ap- 
peals from  the  district  and.  circuit  courts 
except  in  questions  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
those  courts  and  in  constitutional,  prize,  and 
capital  cases.  (See  also  Courts.) 
Courts,  Consular: 
Jurisdiction  referred  to,  VIII,  67. 
Of  acting  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  Uni- 
ted States  in  China,  V,  418. 
Regulations  for,V558o;VlII,8o3;X,365. 


InChina,VIli,8^.847. 

Japan,  VII.  118;  Vill,43. 
Korea,  IX,  240;  X,847. 


Recommended,  VIII,  78J;  IX,  36.  • 
Reorganization«of,  recommended,  V  III,  338. 
Courts,  District.— A  division  of  the  Federal 
court  system.    Originally  each  State  consti- 
tuted a  district,  but  later  some  of  the  States 
were  divided.    There  are  now   63  of   these 
lowest  grades   of  Federal  courts.    (See  also 
Courts.7 
Courts,  District.    (See  Courts,  Federal.) 
Courts.  Federal: 

Act    regarding    establishment   of  circuit 
courts  of  appeals  and  regulating  jurisdic- 
tion of,  vetoed,  IX,  244. 
Extension  of  jurisdiction  of,  recommended. 

Fee  system  as  applicable  to  officials  of,  abo- 
lition of,  discussed,  IX,  729. 
Recommended,  VIII,  354;  IX,  447, 536. 

Modifications  in  system  of,  recommended, 
VIII.  53, 354. 

Offenses  against  court  officers  should  be 
made  cognizable  in,  IX,  42, 198. 

Offenses  against  treaty  rights  of  foreigners 
in  United  States  should  be  made  cognis- 
able in^  IX,  183. 

Power  o^  over  Executive  Departments  dis- 
cussed. Ill,  503. 

Process  of,  should  be  uniform,  1, 83. 

Removal  of  cases  from  State  courts  to,  re- 
strictions on,  recommended,  VIII,  3^. 

Removal  of  cases  involving  international 
obligations  from  State  courts  to,  IV,  75, 
103. 
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Messages  ^and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


OovrU,  Y%^tt9l—ComHnued, 

Retains  of  causes  pending  in,  referred  to 

^.    I,.337;  11,72. 
Circuit- 
Allotment  of  justices  of  Supreme  Court  to» 

VI,  123. 175. 
Appeals  from,  recommendations  regarding, 

VlII,354. 
Extension  of  system  of,  recommended,  II, 

461,  5581  605; VI,  4?^      ^.    ^ 
Resumption  ot  authority  of,  in  States  where 
rebellion  had  existed   recommended, 

VI,  358. 

Correspondence  regarding,  transmitted, 

VI,  378. 

Transfer  of  original  jurisdiction  of,  to  dis- 
trict courts  recommended,  VIII,  354. 

Circuit  courts  of  appeals — 
Act  regarding,  vetoed,  IX,  244. 
Discussed,  IX,  536. 

Commissioners,  jurisdiction   to   try  misde- 
meanors recoBunended,  VIII,  354;  IX,  447, 

Distnct  — 
Act  providing  for  trials  in,  vetoed,  1, 511. 
Transfer  of  original  jurisdiction  of  circuit 
courts  to,  recommended,  VIII,  354. 

Conrts-llartlal: 
In  Army  discussed,  VIII,  348. 

Navy  referred  to,  II,  320! 
Regulations  for  government,  of,  IX,  167,  602. 

Oonrts,  Military,  order  in  relation  to  trials 
by,  VI,  44a 

CourtB  of  Appeal!,  Olroult.  (See  Courts,  Fed- 
eral.) 

CourlB,  ProYlalonal,  in  Louisiana,  order  re- 
garding, VI,  122. 

OoiirlB,8tate: 
Removal  of  cases  from,  to  Federal  courts,  re- 
strictions on,  recommended,  VIII,  354. 
Removal  of  cases  involving  international  ob- 
ligations from,  to  Federal  courts,  IV,  75, 
103. 

OOTOda(N.Kez.),  Battle  of.— After  Gen.PhiL 
Keamv  had  established  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  securely,  as  he  thought,  in  New 
Mexico^  he  proceeded  toward  the  Pacific, 
leaving  small  forces  in  the  garrisons  behind. 
Ian.  15,1847,  Governor  Bent,  Sheriff  Elliott, 
and  20  others  were  murdered  by  insurgent 
Mexicans  at  San  Fernando  de  Taos  and  7 
others  at  Turley's,  8  miles  distant,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Moro.  Col.  Sterling  Price,  who  was 
in  command  at  Santa  Fd,  learning  of  the  np- 
risinf  ,  Jan.  23  started  for  the  scene  with  a  force 
of  about  40a  He  encountered  a  force  of 
1,500  at  the  village  of  Covoda,  which  he  dis- 
persed after  a  severe  engagement 

OoTOde,  John,  mentioned,  VI,  373. 

OoToda,  Inyestigation.— A  committee  of  the 
House  of  the  Thixty-sixth  Congress  was  ap- 
pointed, with  John  Covode,of  Fennsylvanik, 
as  chairman,  to  investigate  charges  made  by 
2  Anti-Lecompton  Democrats,  who  allegHcd 
that  President  Buchanan  had  used  corrupt  in- 
fluences to  induce  them  to  vote  for  the  Le- 
comptonbill.  The  investigating  committee 
consisted  of  5  members.  The  3  Republicans 
voted  to  sustain  the  charges  and  the  2  Demo- 
crats to  exonerate  the  President  No  action 
was  taken. 

OoTode  Inyestlgittlon,  V,  614,619. 

Oowans  Ford  (N.  0.),  BaUle  of.— Feb.  i,  1781. 
Comwallis,  who  had  a  second  time  invadea 
North  Carolina,  attempted  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  Morgan's  division  of  the  Ameri- 


can army  with  the  main  body  under  Gen. 
Greene.  The  Americans  pursued  by  the 
British,  crossed  the  Catawba  River  at  Cow- 
ans Ford.  Gen.  Davidson  with  300  militia 
was  left  to  oppose  the  crossing,  of  Com- 
wallis. Davidson  was  killed  ana  the  militia 
.  scattered. 

Oowdln,  BlUot  0.,  commissioner  to  Paris  Ex- 
position, report  of,  transmitted,  VI,  tyx, 

Cowlee,  W.  8.,  mentioned,  X,  ^ 

Oowpens  (8.  0.),  Battle  ofl— One  of  the 
events  following  Gen.  Greene's  taking  com- 
mand of  the  Southern  army  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  decided  the  fate  of  the  war  in 
that  quarter.  Comwallis,  in  command  of 
the  British  army  and  in  possession  of  South 
Carolina,  meditated  an  invasion  of  North 
Carolina.  Tarleton,  with  the  advance  goard 
of  Comwallis's  arm}^  consisting  of  about 
1,100  men,  pressed  Morgan  across  the  Pa- 
colet,  a  branch  of  the  Broad  River,  and 
back  to  the  Cowpen^  an  extensive  pasture 
ground  on  the  Broad  River  about  2  miles 
south  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Carolinas.  Morgan's  force  consisted  of  about 
900  men.  Jan.  17.  1781,  Tarleton  began  the 
attack.  The  battle  was  well  fought  and  dis- 
played remarkable  generalship  on  the  part 
of  Morgan.  With  his  900  men  he  surrounded 
and  nearly  annihilated  Tarleton's  iticx), 
Tarleton  and  270  men  onlv  escaping.  The 
Americans  lost  but  12  killed  and  61  wounded. 
Two  standards,  100  horses,  35  wagons,  800 
muskets,  and  2  cannon  were  captured. 

Ooz,  Jaoob  D.,  mentioned,  VI,  614, 617, 619. 

Oox,  Zaobariah,  arrest  and  confinement  of, 

Orabb,  OoL,  execution  of,  referred  to,  V,  481, 

Ora£e  of  Liberty.— A  name  applied  to  Fan- 
euil  Hall,  Boston,  an  old  building  used  as  a 
market  house  and  place  of  public  meeting 
from  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  It 
has  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
stirring  appeals  to  patriotism  by  American 
citizens,  particularly  during  and  previous  to 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Upon  being  refused 
the  use  of  Faneuil  Hall  for  a  meeting  in 
March,  1850,  Daniel  Webster  wrote:  "I 
shall  defer  my  visit  to  Faneuil  Hall,  the 
cradle  of  American  lil)ert]r,  until  its  doors 
shall  fly  open  on  golden  hinges  to  lovers  of 
Union  as  well  as  liberty.**  The  appellation 
has  since  clung  to  the  building. 

Oraigf  James,  alleged  secret  a^fent  employed 
by,  for  fomenting  disaffection  in  United 
States,  1, 49& 

Oraig,  Bobert,  mentioned,  VIII,  15a 

Oraighlll,  W.  B.,  Yorktown  monument  built 
under  direction  of,  VIII,  263. 

Crampton,  Jobn  F.  T.,  mentioned,  V,  44. 

Orancb.  William: 
Commissioner  of  Washington  City,  I,  314. 
Oath  of   office  administered  to   President 
Tyler  by,  IV,  31. 

Orane,  James  M.,  mentioned,  V,  483. 

Crane,  Tbomas  J.,  report  of,  on  improving 
irrigation  of  Ohio  River  transmitted,  V,  149. 

Oraney  Island,  Va.: 
British  attack  on,  repulsed,  I,  539. 
Evacuation  of  batteries  on,  reterred  to,  VI, 
112. 

Orayen,  T.  A.  M.,  mentioned,  V,  593. 

OraTen,  Tbomas  T.,  thanks  of  Congress  to^ 
recommended,  VI,  76. 
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Orawlbrd,  Sieliard  B.,  act  grantins  pension 
to,  vetoed,  VII,  17Z 

Orawlbrd,  T.  Sutler,  communication  from, 
reiTiutlinir  Indian  anairs,  III,  580,  621, 625. 

Crawford,  WilUam  &,  mentioned,  III,  8. 

Ortfdlt  KobUior.— A  joint  stock  company 
ori^nally  chartered  by  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  under  the  name  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fiscal  Agency,  with  a  capital  of 
^500,ooa  The  charter  was  purchased  by  a 
company  having  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  The 
value  of  the  stock,  which  depended  upon 
the  liberality  of  the  contracts  made  by  Con- 
gress, rose  to  an  enormous  price  and  paid 
large  dividends  earned  in  the  construction  of 
the  Union  Pacific  road.  In  the  Presidential 
dection  of  1872  the  Democrats  char^ged  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
tiie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Vice- 
President,  and  the  Vice-President  elect  with 
accepting  Credit  Mobilier  stock  as  an  indi- 
rect bribe  for  political  influence.  An  investi- 
Sition  followed,  in  which  it  was  developed 
at  several  members  of  Congress  were 
holders  of  this  company's  stock.  One  Sena- 
tor was  recommended  for  expulsion^  bat  as 
hJs  term  was  about  to  expire  no  action  was 
taken.  Representatives  Oakes  Ames,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  James  Brooks,  of  New 
York,  were  censured  by  the  House. 

Credit,  PnbUc : 
Act  to  stren^^hen,  referred  to,  VII,  463. 
Bank  of  United  States  attempts  to  impair, 

III,  13. 

Discussed.    (See  Finances  discussed.) 
Faith  of  nation  must  be:  preserved,  Ii  346; 

IV,  226. 

Indebtedness  of  States  works  injury  to,IV,2o8. 
Progress  of,  witnessed  by  rise  of  American 

stock  abroad,  1, 8n  132. 
Prc^nessive  sUte  of,  I,  84, 85,  103,  130^  329, 

Provision  for  preservation  o^  recommended, 

V,542. 
**  Strength  and  security  of  Government  rest 

upon,   L  220. 
Support  oi,  provision  for,  recommended,  I, 

&^68,6a2^;  17,207,226,265;  V.5^. 
System  o^  should  not  be  left  unfinished, 
1,167. 

Credit  Syitem  discussed  by  President  Van 
Buren,  IIL  324. 

Crediton,  GtOTttminent,  payment  of,  in  depre- 
ciated currency  referred  tc^  III,  560, 589,  590^ 
591,503. 

Creek  mdlan  War.— Tecumseh,  the  ambitious 
Shawnee  chief,  and  his  brother,  the  Prophet, 
in  their  efforts  to  work  up  a  conspiracy  ot 
all  the  North  American  Indians  against  the 
United  States,  joined  with  the  British  in  the 
War  of  18 12.  Tecumseh  was  defeated  by 
Harrison  at  Tippecanoe  and  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  the  Thames.  Oct  ^  i%i%  but 
his  schemes  agitated  and  divided  the  Creek 
Nation.  Weatnersford,  or  Red  Eagle,  be- 
came so  troublesome  as  the  leader  of  the  war 
faction  that  bodies  of  militia  were  sent  against 
him  from  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  The  first 
serious  outbreak  of  the  Creeks  was  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  garrison  and  refugees  at  Fort 
Mims.  Aug.  30, 1813.  As  a  result,  Alabama 
was  almost  abandoned  by  whites.  Self-pro- 
tection and  a  desire  for  revenge  took  posses- 
sion of  the  people  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee. 
Gctti  Jackaon  entered  the  field  at  the  head  of 


the  Tennessee  militia.  Gen.  Floyd  led  the 
Georgians  to  avenge  the  massacre,  and  Gen. 
Claiborne  was  acting  at  the  heaa  of  troops 
from  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  The  war 
received  its  death  blow  at  the  nands  of  Jack- 
son at  Horse  Shoe  Bend,  Mar.  27, 1814.  It 
lasted  only  7  montha  Taken  alone  it  was 
of  minor  importance,  but  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  War  of  1812  it  had  an  im- 
portant bearinj^.  With  the  subjugation  of 
the  Creeks  perished  all  hope  of  Indian  aid 
in  the  Southwest  for  the  proposed  occupation 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Creek  Indians. — A  powertul  confederacy  of  the 
Muskhogean  stock  of  Indians,  which  in  Uie 
early  days  of  American  histonr  inhabited 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  part  of  Florida. .  At 
the  instigation  of  Spaniards  the  Yamasi 
tribe  made  several  attacks  upon  the  settlers 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  They  aided 
the  British  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
attacking  Gen.  Wayne  in  1^82.  In  1790  they 
signed  a  treaty  of  friendship,  but  broke  it  2 
years  later.  In  1802  and  1805  thev  ceded  lands 
to  the  whites.  They  joined  tne  British  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  Aug.  30, 1813,  they  at- 
tacked Fort  Mims  and  massacred  400  people. 
Mar.  27,  1814,  they  were  completely  subju- 
gated by  Gen.  Jacksbn  and  ceded  the  greater 
part  of  their  land  to  the  whites.  The  Semi- 
noles,  a  renegade  body  of  Creeks,  made  war 
upon  theUnited  States  from  1835  to  1843.  Part 
otthe  Creeks  moved  to  Louisiana  and  part  to 
Texas.  Later  Gen.  Scott  subjugated  them, 
and  they  were  removed  to  a  reservation  be- 
tween the  Canadian  and  Arkansas  rivers. 
In  1866  they  ceded  a  large  tract  of  land  to 
the  Government  The  Creeks  now  occupy 
lands  in  Indian  Territory,  are  well  organized, 
and  have  a  population,  including  mixed 
bloods,  of  about  15,00a 

Creek  Indians: 
Chaiges  against  United  States  agent  for,  II, 

Claims  of  citizens  of  Georgia  and,  to  lands, 

11.83. 
Commerce  with,  I,  77. 
Conflicting  claims  of  Georgia  and,  to  lands. 

(See  Georgia.) 
Convention  with,  1, 3pa 
Court  of  inquiry  relative  to  campaign  against, 
III^  289. 
Opinion  of,  disapproved.  III,  286. 
Proceedings    of,  transmitted    tor  action 
thereon,  111,291. 
Difficulties  of,  with  Seminoles,  V,  295,  364. 
Difficulties  with,  1, 151. 
Frauds  practiced  upon,  in  land  sales,   lU^ 

40$.  480. 
Hostilities  of,  ended,  III,  253, 254. 

Referred  to.  III,  280. 
Lands — 
Ceded  to  United  States  by,  I,  343, 374, 387; 
II,  394;  IX,  15)  X,^. 
Amount  of  cession,  IX,  46. 
Proposition  regarding,  VIII,  72, 807. 
Opened  to  settlement  by  proclamation,  IX, 

15. 
Purchased  for  Seminoles  from,  VIII,  1991 

Additional  proposition  regarding,  IXTTa 
Purchased  from,  title  to,  discussed,  Vul, 
266. 
Mnrdered  by  outlaws,  1, 151. 
Ptotection  for  lands  of.  invoked,  II,  37a 
Removal  of.  discussed  and  refenea  to.  III, 
S5i  "3p'49& 
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Greek  InOians—GTif /!»»«</. 
Sales  of  reservations  of  deceased,  III,  516. 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed,  1, 70^ 
70,78.7%  "1, 167,  175.  I99p  2I0p397,  554; 


501. 
Correspondence  re^ardinjg:,  II,  32a 
Proclamation  regarding,  CSo. 
Ratified  by  proclamation,  X,  501. 
Rights  of,  unden  II,  37a 
War  with.    (See  Indian  Wars.) 

Oreole  Case. — During  the  passage  of  the  brig 
Creole  from  Hampton  Roads  to  rl^ew  Orleans 
with  a  caigo  of  slaves,  in  November,  1841, 
some  of  the  negroes  rose  against  the  officers 
of  the  vessel,  killed  one  ot  the  ownere.  and 
ran  the  vessel  into  Nassau,  New  Providence. 
All  were  here  set  at  liberty  by  the  English 
authorities  except  those  charged  with  mur- 
der. Great  Britain  refused  to  surrender 
them  on  demand  of  the  United  States  (IV, 
91),  but  the  matter  was  finally  settled  by  a 
treaty  in  1842.  During  the  negotiations  for 
this  treaty  resolutions  embodymg  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Anti-Slavery  Party  were  offered 
in  Congress  by  Joshua  R.  Gidaing8.of  Ohio. 
Hewas  censured  by  the  House  and  thereupon 
resigned.  Returning  to  Ohio,  he  was  re- 
elected by  a  large  majority,  with  instructions 
to  present  the  resolutions  again. 

Oreole,  The,  liberation  of  cargo  of  slaves  on, 
at  Nassau,  New  Providence,  iV,  91,  loi. 

Orescent  Olty,  The,  not  allowed  to  land  pas- 
sengers and  mail  at  Havana,  Cuba,  V,237. 

Crete: 
Resolution  of  Congress  declaring  sympathy 
for  suffering  people  of,  referredto,  VI, 693. 
Revolution  in,  referred  to,  VI,  462, 

Crldler,  Thomas  W.,  special  commissioner  to 
Paris  Exposition,  report  of,  transmitted,  X, 
104. 

Grime,  international  convention  for  suppression 
of.  VII.  161. 

Grimes  and  Misdemeanors: 
Abduction  of  foreigners  claiming  protection 
of  United  States  should  be  made  a  crime, 

V,I2. 

Convictions,  executions,  and   pardons    for 

capital  offenses  referred  to,  11,  425. 
Degrees  in  crime  of  murder  should  be  recog- 
nized, IX,  320.  448,  536. 
Limitation  upon  right  in  felony  cases  to  re- 
view by   Supreme  Court  recommended, 
IX,  197,  448. 
Trial  of   misdemeanors   by  United  States 
commissioners  recommended,  VIII,  354; 
IX.  447,  536. 
Orimlnal  Code,  revision  of,  recommended,  I, 

S76;  V.  12, 136. 
Criminal  Law.  abuse  of  administration  o^ 

referred  to,  VIII,  355;  IX,  447;  XI,  1 161. 
Criminals.    (See  Fugitive  Criminals.) 
Criminals,   Foreign,    introduction    oL   into 
United  States  referred  to,  IV,  518;  VII,  636. 
Oristdbol  Col6n.  The.  mentioned,  X,  92. 
Crittenden.  J.  J.,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 

V.112. 
Crittenden  Compromise.— This  was  one  of 
the  numerous  schemes  to  compromise  the 
slavery  question  on  a  peaceful  oasis.  John 
J.  Crittenden  was  a  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  tried  to  harmonize  North  and  South  on 
the  slavery  question.  He  hoped  to  evade 
the  impending  war  by  proposing  in  i860  a 


constitutional  amendment  which  should  di- 
vide the  United  States  into  slaveholding  and 
nonslaveholding  portions.  He  proposed  di- 
viding the  two  sections  by  the  parallel  of 
^6^  3a,  the  United  States  to  pay  the  owner 
for  every  fugitive  slave  captured.  The  propo- 
sition, whicn  included  other  compromise 
measures,  was  never  submitted  to  the  States. 

Croggan.  Kate  L..  mentioned.  X,  797. 

Groker.  Uriel,  act  for  relief  of,  allowed  to 
become  law,  VIII,  265. 

Crook,  Oeorge : 
Member  of — 
Ponca  Indian  Commission,  VII,  630. 


Sioux  Indian  Commission,  IX,  a^ 
Report  of,  regarding  services  of  Ap 
dians,  Ia,  &. 


Report  of,  regarding  services  of  Apache  In- 


Crook,  IT.  8.  Transport,  collision  of.  X.  8^3. 

Crooks,  James,  claim  of,  against  Umted 
States  for  seizure  of  schooner,  VIIl^  390; 
IX,  227. 

Crosby.  Pierce,  thanks  of  Congress  to,  recom- 
mended, VI,  76. 

Cross  Keys  (Va.),  Battle  of.— During  Stone- 
wall Jackson's  movement  up  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  in  the  summer  of  wba  Generals  FnS- 
mont  and  Shields  were  both  on  the  alert  to 
capture  him.  Fremont  reached  Strasburg 
June  I,  )ust  after  Jackson  had  passed  through. 
At  Port  Republic  the  Shenandoah  River  ai- 
vides,  and  on  the  larger  of  the  two  branches, 
at  a  village  known  as  Cross  Ke3rs,  Fre- 
mont brought  Ewell*s  division  of  Jackson's 
armv  to  bay  June  8.  A  slight  skirmish  en- 
sued and  Ewell  retired  during  the  night 
Jackson  soon  after  effected  a  junction  with 
Gen.  Lee,  and  together  they  fought  the  bat- 
tles around  Richmond. 

Crow  Creek  Indians.  (See  Umpqua  Indians.) 

Crow  Greek  Besenration.  (See  Sioux  Res- 
ervation.) 

Crow  Indians : 
Agreement  with — 
For  sale  of  lands,  IX,  i^. 

For  use  of  railroad,  VlII,  7a 
Regarding  individual  allotments,  VIII,  372. 
Appropriation    for    supplies    for,    recom- 

menaed,  VIII,  194. 
Treaty  with,  II,  347;  VI.  637. 

Grow  Beservation,  Mont.,  opened  to  settle- 
ment by  proclamation,  IX,  202. 

Crowell,  John,  treaty  with  Inaians  concluded 
by.  II,  394. 

Crown  Lands.    (See  Lands,  Crown.) 

Crown  Point  (N.  T.),  Captnre  of.— Imme- 
diately after  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga, 
May  12, 1775,  Col.  Seth  Wamer.with  a  small 
detachment  of  men.  proceeded  to  Crown 
Point,  on  Lake  Champlain.  about  90  miles 
north  of  Albany.  The  place  was  strongly 
fortified  and  mounted  114  cannon,  but  was 
garrisoned  bv  only  12  men.  These  were  cap- 
tured and  the  fort  manned  by  Warners 
men. 

Crowninshield.  ▲.  8.,  report  of.  on  lives 
lost  by  sinking  of  the  Maine^J^  7a 

Crosier.  Captun  William,  Peace  Commis- 
sioner at  The  Hague,  X,  158. 

Crusen.  ▲.  B..  mentioned,  X,  712. 

Cnartel  Lot.  survey  and  disposal  of  land 
known  as,  discussed,  IX,  69. 

Cuba.~The  Island  of  Cuba  was  discovered 
Oct  28, 1492,  by  Christopher  Columbus,  who 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Spain. 
The  nrst  attempt  at  apermanent  settlement 
was  made  in  151 1  by  Don  Diego  Colnmbu^ 
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M.  son  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  Diego 
Velasquez,  who  landed  at  Baracoa  with  300 
men.  The  first  settlement  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba  was  made  in  1514,  and  the  following 
year  a  settlement  was  made  at  Trinidad.  The 
island  was  Brst  named  Juana,  then  Feman- 
dina,  then  Santiago,  and  later  Ave  Maria. 
Its  present  name  is  the  one  given  to  it  by  the 
natives  of  the  island,  whom  Columbus  de- 
scribed as  a  peaceful,  contented,  and  pro- 
gressive race.  It  is  called  '*The  Gem  of  the 
Antilles, "  and  is  the  .largest  of  the  West 
India  Islands.  Its  greatest  length,  following 
a  curved  line  through  its  center,  is  780  miles, 
and  its  average  breadth  is  60  miles.  Its  area 
is  about  43,000 sq.  miles.  It  is  irregular,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  half  moon,  lonj^  and  nar- 
row, extending  from  east  to  west,  its  convex 
part  facing  the  north.  It  has  a  coast  line  of 
about  2,000  miles,  or.  including  all  indenta- 
tions, nearly  7.000  miles.  The  population  of 
the  island  in  1899  was  found  by  census  to  be 
^•572,797,  and  estimated  at  1,729,500  in  1904. 
Tne  population  in  1887  was  1,631,687  and  the 
decrease  during  the  insurrection  and  war  of 
1895-1898  has  teen  computed  at  aoo,ooo.  Of 
the  present  population  tne  whites  constitute 
about  sixty-eignt  per  cent  and  the  colored, 
including  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Chinese, 
thirty-two  per  cent  The  population  of  Ha- 
vana, the  capital  city,  is  about  27^,000.  The 
island  lies  between  long.  74^  and  85^ 
west  and  lat  19° .  and  23°  north.  It  is 
situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  divides  that  entrance  into  2  passages. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Florida, 
Ocanpo,  and  Old  Bahama  channels,  on  the 
east  by  the  Strait  of  Maisi,  on  the  south  by 
the  Strait  of  Colon  and  the  Sea  of  the  An- 
tilles, and  on  the  west  by  the  Strait  of  Yuca- 
tan. Cuba  is  generally  low  and  swampy 
along  the  coast  jBs|>ecially  is  this  true  of  tne 
southern  coast,  while  the  interior  of  the 
island  is  a  high  table-land.  There  are  many 
mountain  ranges  in  the  interior,  the  highest 
land  in  the-  island  bein^  t|ie  Sierra  Maestra, 


in  the  p^vince  of  Santiago,  which  has  one 
peak  0^320  feet  in  heignt  There  are  no 
known  volcanoes  in  Cuba  or  in  the  Isle  of 


Pines.  On  account  of  the  peculiar  shape  of 
the  island,  being  long  and  narrow,  with  its 
highlands  in  the  interior,  nearly  all  of  the  riv- 
ers flow  to  the  north  or  to  the  south,  and  are 
therefore  necessarily  short  There  are  few 
navigable  river&  and  these  but  for  a  short 
distance  from  tneir  mouths  and  only  for 
small  coasters  and  canoes.  In  the  interior 
there  are  many  pretty  lakes  and  bayous,  and, 
while  some  of  them  are  very  picturesque, 
like  the  rivers  they  are  of  little  importance 
commercially.  Many  of  these  lakes  and 
bayous  are  salt-water  bodies.  Situated  within 
and  near  the  border  of  the  northern  tropical 
zone,  the  climate  of  the  low  coast  lands  of 
Cuba  is  that  of  the  torrid  zone,  but  the 
higher  interior  of  the  island  enjoys  a  more 
temperate  atmosphere.  As  in  other  lands  on 
the  border  of  the  Tropics,  the  year  is  divided 
between  a  hot  wet  season,  corresponding  to 
tl»e  northern  declination  of  the  sun,  and  a 
cool  dry  period.  From  May  to  October  is 
called  the  wet  season,  though  rain  falls 
in  every  month  of  the  year.  With  May 
spring  begins,  rain  and  thunder  are  of  almost 
daily  occurrencet  and  the  temperature  rises. 


high,  with  little  variation.  The  period  from 
November  to  April  is  called  the  dry  season. 
For  7  years  the  mean  annual  rainfall  at  Ha- 
vana in  the  wet  season  has  been  observed  to 
be  27.8  inches,  and  of  the  dry  months  12.7 
inches,  or  40.  5  inches  for  the  year.  At  Ha- 
vana in  the  warmest  months— those  of  July 
and  August— the  average  temperature  is  82^ 
P\.  the  maximum  being  88^  ana  the  minimum 
76  .  In  the  cooler  months — December  and 
January— the  thermometer  averages  72®,  the 
maximum  being  78°  and  the  minimum  ^. 
The  average  temperature  of  the  year  at 
Havana  on  a  mean  of  7  years  is  77^: 
but  in  the  interior,  at  elevations  of 
over  300  feet  above  the  sea,  the  ther- 
mometer occasionally  falls  to  the  freez- 
ing p>oint  in  winter.  Hoar  frost  is  not  un- 
common, and  during  north  winds  thin  ice 
may  form,  though  snow  is  unknown  in  any 
part  of  the  island.  It  hails  frequently.  The 
prevailing  language  is  Spanish.  The  Roman 
Catholic  is  practically  the  only  religion  in 
Cuba,  having  the  adherence  of  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  population.  But  full  reli- 
gious freedom  is  permitted  under  the  present 
constitution.  Primary  education  is  free  and 
compulsory.  Secondary  and  advanced  edu- 
cation is  under  the  control  of  th^  state. 
There  is  a  good  university  at  Havana.  Ac- 
cording to  latest  statistics  obtainable  (1902) 
the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  elementary 
schools  was  165,50a  Prior  to  the  Spanish- 
American  War  the  enrollment  was  about 
36,000.  According  to  the  census  of  1899 
sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  people  could  nei- 
ther read  nor  write.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  about  20.000,000  acres  of  wild  and  uncul- 
tivated land,  12,000,000  of  which  are  virgin 
forest  These  forests  are  to  a  great  extent 
dense  and  almost  impenetrable  in  some  sec- 
tions, especially  the  eastern  portions  of  Santa 
Clara,  Puerto  Principe,  and  some  parts  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba  provinces.  The  Isle  of 
Pines,  a  dependency  of  Cuba,  is  also  heavily 
wooded.  The  forests  preserve  their  verdure 
throughout  the  entire  year.  The  palm  is  the 
most  common  of  all  the  Cuban  trees,  and 
perhaps  the  most  valuable.  The  lands  most 
celebrated  for  their  fertility  arc  the  districts  of 
Sagua.  Cienfuegos,  Trinidad,  Matanzas,  and 
Mariel.  The  Valley  of  Guines  owes  its  rep- 
utation to  Artificial  irrigation.  The  principal 
agricultural  products  are  sugar  cane,  coffee, 
tobacco,  cocoa,  cotton^  sarsaparilla,  vanilla, 
copal,  china  root,  cassia,  palma  christi,  mus- 
tard, pepper,  ginger,  licorice,  balsam  de 
Guatemala,  iiidia  rubber,  etc.  The  fruits  are 
numerous  and  delicious.  Among  them  are 
the  pineapple,  custard  apple,  cocoanut, 
plum,  guava,  banana,  orange,  citron,  lemon, 
mango,  etc.  The  island  has  a  great  variety 
of  minerals,  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead, 
asphaltum,  antimony,  platinum^  petroleum, 
marble,  jasper,  etc.,  being  found  m  greater  or 
less  quantity.  As  yet  no  coal  has  been 
found,  although  a  substance  resembling  it  is 
much  used  as  fuel  and  generally  called 
"  coal "  by  the  natives.  Gold  and  silver  have 
not  been  found  in  paying  quantities,  although 
the  early  settlers  mined  a  considerable 
amount  of  each.  The  exports  con^iist  of 
sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  brandy,  copper,  wax, 
honey,  cotton,  leather,  horn,  cocoanut  oil, 
timber  and  fruit  Besides  the  cigar  factories 
there  are  no  manufacturing  industries  of  im- 
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portance  in  the  island.  The  railroad  and 
telegraph  systems  arc  being  rapidly  devel- 
oped, mainly  by  American  capital,  there  are 
about  1,500  miles  of  railroads  and  aboat 
^00  miles  of  telegraph.  Havana  was 
founded  on  its  present  site  in  15 19.  It  was 
totally  destro^y'ea  in  1538  by  French  priva- 
teers, but  was  immediately  rebuilt  The  cap- 
ital of  the  island  was  located  at  Santiago  ae 
Cuba  until  1550,  when  it  was  moved  to  the 
city  of  Havana.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  a  number  of  insurrections 
and  revolts  were  instituted,  but  were  suc- 
cessfully suppressed  by  the  Spaniards.  An 
important  one  of  these  occurred  in  1827-1829, 
when  Cuban  refugees  in  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  planned  an  invasion  of  Cuba. 
They  organized  throughout  Mexico,  United 
States,  and  Colombia  branches  of  a  secret 
society  known  as  the  Black  Eagle.  On  ac- 
count of  the  antislavery  sentiment  which 
was  beginning  to  show  itself  in  these  coun- 
tries, the  scheme  proved  a  failure.  A  more 
serious  insurrection  occurred  in  184^4,  when 
the  slaves  on  the  sugar  plantations,  es- 
pecially in  the  province  of  Matanzas. 
revolted.  They  were  finally  subdued  ana 
over  1,300  persons  convicted  and  punished. 
President  rolk  made  a  proposition  in  1848 
for  the  purchase  of  the  island  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government  for  $ioo,ooo,ooa  In  1854  the 
Ostend  Manifesto  claimed  the  right  of  the 
United  States,  should  Spain  refuse  to  sell 
Cuba,  to  take  and  aniiAx  it  In  the  same  year 
preparation  was  made  in  Cuba  and  theUnited 
States  for  another  attempt  at  insurrection, 
but  before  the  plans  of  the  revolutionists 
were  fully  matured  the  leaders  were  betrayed, 
arrested,  and  executed.  During  the  next  14 
years  the  island  enjoyed  a  period  of  compar- 
ative quiet  and  prosperity.  In  1868  a  revolu- 
tion broke  out  in  Spain,  and  in  October  the 
natives  of  Cuba  took  up  arms  and  declared 
their  independence.  During  this  period  many 
of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  rec- 
ognized the  Cubans  as  belligerents.  Spain  did 
not  succeed  in  putting  down  this  rebellion 
until  1878.  It  was  during  this  war  that  I  the 
American  ship  Virginius  was  captured  by 
the  Spaniards,  her  cargo  confiscated,  and 
many  of  her  passengers  executed  as  revolu- 
tionists. This  act  nearly  brought  on  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States.  About 
this  time  Spain  was  engaged  in  wars,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  keepinij  them  up  Cuba 
was  called  on  to  furnish  the  larger  portion 
of  the  means.  Revenues  were  raised  and 
the  Cubans  taxed  to  the  utmost,  paying  from 
t"^  to  $f}  per  capita.  At  one  time  the  Cuban 
debt  reached  nearly  $1,2^0,000,000,  and  for 
the  last  20  3rears  of  Spanish  dominion 
the  island  paid  an  annual  revenue  to  the 
Crown  of  from  $25,000,000  to  $40,000,000.  In 
1886  slavery  was  totally  abolisned.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1894  another  rev- 
olution broke  out.  At  first  the  Spaniards 
considered  it  nothing  more  serious  than  a 
riot,  but  they  soon  found  the  revolution 
to  be  general  throughout  the  island  and 
backed  oy  the  most  influential  of  its  citizens. 
It  was  a  downtrodden  people  fighting  for  in- 
dependence. Feb.  15,  1898,  the  United  States 
battle-ship  Maine  was  blown  up  in  the  har- 
bor of   Havana.   So  much  sympathy  had 


been  shown  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Cubans  and  their  cause  that 
the  Administration  soon  took  a  decisive  step 
in  the  matter.  By  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved April  25,  1898,  it  was  declared  that 
war  did  exist  and  had  existed  since  April  21, 
1898,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Spain  (X,  129),  whereupon  the 
President,  in  a  proclamation  dated  April  26, 
1898,  declared  the  existence  of  war  (a,  249). 
After  an  unprecedented  campaign  (see 
Spanish-Amencan  War)  by  the  United 
States,  Spain  asked  for  terms  of  peace,  and 
on  Aug.  12  an  agreement  was  signed  by 
representatives  of  the  two  countries  for  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  and  commissioners 
were  appointed  from  each  country  to  arrange 
the  terms  of  peace.  The  treaty  of  peace,  as 
concluded  b3r  the  commission  at  Paris  (see 
Paris,  Treaties  of)  provided,  among  other 
things,  that  Spain  relinquish  all  claims  of 
sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba.  When  the 
treaty  was  signed  (December  10, 1898)  the 
United  States  assumed  control  of  the  island. 
In  1901  by  an  act  of  Congress,  autonomous 
government  was  granted  to  take  effect  in 
May  1902.  A  convention  met  on  November 
5, 1900  to  decide  upon  a  constitution,  which 
constitution  was  adopted  on  February  21. 
1901.  It  provided  for  a  republican  form  dt 
government,  with  a  President  (Tomas  Es- 
trada Palma);  a  Vice-President;  a  Senate  to 
consist  of  36  members,  6  from  each  depart- 
ment ;  a  Kouse  of  Representatives,  having 
one  member  for  each  2^000  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  it  guaranteed  freedom  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  and  of  religious  worship.  It  was  upon 
the  adoption  of  this  constitution  that  the 
United  States  decided  to  pass  over  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  Island  ot  Cuba  as  soon  as 
the  government  of  that  island  should  agree  ^ 
to  the  following  provisions  which  were  com- 
prised in  the  Piatt  amendment  to  the  army 
appropriation  bill  approved  March  2,  1901. 
1  hese  provisions  were  that :  Cuba  should 
make  no  treaty  with  any  foreign  power 
which  would  danger  its  independence; 
contract  no  dcot  greater  than  the  current 
revenue  would  siuHce  to  pay;  grant  the 
United  States  the  right  of  intervention; 
ratify  all  acts  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba 
during  its  military  occupancy  and  safeguard 
all  lawful  rights  acouired  thereunder ;  com- 
plete sanitation  of  tne  island ;  omit  the  Isle 
of  Pines  from  the  proposed  constitutional 
boundaries  of  Cuba ;  the  title  thereto  being 
left  to  future  adjustment  by  treaty;  sell  or 
lease  to  the  United  States  the  land  neces- 
sary for  coaling  and  n^val  stations.  These 
conditions  were  accepted  by  Cuba  June  i^ 
1901,  by  adopting  them  as  an  appendix  to 
the  constitution  and  the  treaty  carrying  those 
provisions  into  e£Fect  was  concluded  with 
the  United  States  on  May  22,  I90^  and  rati- 
fied in  1904.  The  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  were  formally 
elected  February  24,  1902.  A  commercial 
convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  was  concluded  December  1 1, 1902  pro- 
viding for  the  reciprocal  reduction  of  20  per 
cent  in  the  tariff  rates  on  goods  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  Cuba  and  into 
Cuba  from  the  United  States.  As  an  excep- 
tion to  this  certain  manufactured  goods  of 
the  United  States  are  admitted  into  Cuba 
.    at  a  reduction  varying  from  25  per  cent  to  4a 
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per  cent.     These  rates  are   mutually  pref- 
erential   as    respects    like   imports    from 
other  countries.    The  term   of   the  treaty 
is   five   years  and    it  is   to   be  continued 
after  the  expiration   of  that  period   from 
year     to    year    unless      terminated    by 
either   party    after    due    notice.     Another 
treaty  carrymg  into  efiEect  the  provisions  of 
the  Piatt  amendment  was  concluded  on  May 
22, 1903,  and  was  ratified  in  1904. 
Cuba: 
Acquisition  of,  by  United  States — 

Opposed  by  President  Fillmore,  V,  165. 

Proposition  regarding,  referred  to,  V,  53C 

Recommendedby  President  Buchanan,  v, 
,^5»o»53S.56i,642. 
Affairs  of — 

Communications   regardins:,  transmitted, 
IX,666. 

Discussed,  V,  113, 164. 

Mediation  or  intervention  by  United  States 
in,  referred  to,  IX,  669. 
African  slave  trade  in,  discussed,  V,  244,510^ 

W3.595.  . 
Agitations  m,  and  abuse  of  American  neu- 
trality laws,  VIII,  239. 
Aid  furnished  inhabitants  of,  by  American 

citizens  and  Red  Cross,  X,  59,  83,  95. 
American  citizens  in — 

Assaulted  and  murdered,  VII,  48,  50,  68» 
69, 242;  IX,  750. 

Condemned  to  death,  VIII,  103. 

Death  of,  IX,  746,  75Z 

Destitute,  appropriation  for,  X,  23,  38. 

Estates  of  deceased,  referred  to,  V,  360, 
361. 

Property  of,  confiscated,  VII,  65,  68, 69. 

Treatment  of,  discussed,  X,  31. 
Appropriation  for  starving  inhabitants  of, 

recommended,  X,  67. 
Army,  U.  S.  in,  X,  499^  5a>- 
Autonomous  government  for,  discussed,  IX, 

720;  X,  ^  59»  83-    , 
Blockade  of  ports  of,  proclaimed,  X,  247, 
256. 

Discussed,  X,  71,  87. 

Removal  of,  referred  to,  X,  96. 

Census  ordered,  X,  369. 
Chinese  laborers  introauced  into,  referred  to, 

VII,  X62. 
Civil  and  political  conditions  in,  referred  to, 

VII,  44,  45. 
Commercial  convention  with,  1902,  X,  561- 

565,621. 
Commercial  relations  with.  III,  41,  128;  V, 
^2^  VIII,  239.  336b  504;  IX,  35,  112,  637; 

Report  on,  X.  67. 

Treaty  regarding,  VIII,  255,  260,  261. 
Competitor^   capture  of    alleged    American 

citizens  on  the,  IX,  748,  75 1;  X,  37. 
Conditions  in.  report  on,  transmitted,  X,  67. 
Constitutional  convention  assembled,  X,223. 
Consul  of  United  States  in,  imprisonment 

of,I,34L 
Consular  officers  of  United  States  in,  rights 

of,  discussed,  IX,  637. 
Copyright  reciprocity  with,  X,  629. 
Correspond^ce  regarding,  VIII,  44,  357. 
Creation  of  offices  in,  X,  364,  366,  382. 
Diplomatic  intercourse  witli  Captam-General 
of,  not  allowed,  V,  209. 

Renewal  of,  to  be  requested,  V,  209. 
Evacuation  of  Havana,  order  regarding,  X, 

358. 


Exiles  from,  arrival  of,  in  United  States,  I, 

Expeditions  against — 
Discussed,  V,  11,  47,  107,  113,  246. 
Proclamations  against,  V,  7,  iii,  272. 
Referred  to,  V,  208. 

Government  for,  discu^d,  X,  97, 152. 

Grants  of  public  or  corporate  rights  in,  or- 
der regarding,  X,  358. 

Graves  of  American  soldiers  in,  to  be  marked, 
order  regarding,  X,  353. 

Hurricane  in,  in  1844  referred  to,  V,  336. 

Importations  into,  modifications  of  laws  re- 

Sarding,  V,  3^. 
emnity  for,  discussed,  V,  336. 
Imprisonment  of— 
American  citizens  in,  I,  341 ;  IV,  688;  V, 
140, 141,  232,  584;  VII,  69;  IX,  81,  636^ 
608,  749,  750, 752.    (See  also  Spain.) 
Released,  X,  59. 
Persons  claiming  to  be  American  citizens, 

IX,  748, 751. 

Independence  of,  recognition  of,  by  United 
States  opposed  and  precedents  cited,  X,  61. 
Insurrection  in  ( see  also  Spanish- American 
War)- 

Armistice  proposed  by  United  States  dis- 
cussed, X,  60. 
Autonomous   government  for,  discussed, 

IX,  720;  X,  36.  59,  83. 
Claims  of  United  States    against   Spain 
growing  out  of,   VII,  97,  145,  496;  IX, 
439,  748. 
Concentration  policy  of  Gen.  Weyler  dis- 
cussed. X  31, 58, 59, 83. 
Revoked,  X,  60. 
Forcible  intervention  in,  by  United  States 
discussed,  X  36^ 
Recommendea,  A,  64. 
Friendly  offices  of  United  States  tendered, 

refusal  of,  referred  to,  X,  30, 57. 
Neutrality    proclamations    01    President 

Cleveland,  IX,  591,  694. 
Policy  of  United  States  regarding,  dis- 
cussed by  President — 
Cleveland,  IX,  636,  716. 
Referred  to  by  President  McKinley, 
X,  66. 
Grant,  VII,  31, 64, 97, 147, 189, 291. 336. 
Referred  to  by  President  McKinley, 
•^        19,66. 


X,  34,  59,  66. 
Hayes,  Vllj486,  496. 
Mckinley,  X,  23, 55,  82. 


Questions  with  Spaingrowing  out  of,  VII, 

161, 241^  242, 291,  568. 
Recognition  of — 
Belligerency  by  United  States  deemed 
unwise  by  President- 
Cleveland,  IX,  636,  719. 
Grant,  VII,  ^i.  64,  338. 
McKinley.  X,  33. 
Independence  by  Unit'ed  States  opposed 
and  precedents  cited,  X,  61. 
Referred  to,  VII,  50,  70. 
Spain  directs  Gen.  Blanco  to  suspend  hos- 
tilities, X,  tej. 
Surrender  of  insurgents  referred  to,  VII, 

485. 
Termination  of,  announced,  VII,  496. 
Joint  resolution  of  Congress  declaring  free- 
dom of,  authorizing  intervention,'  etc., 
X,72. 
Discussed,  X,  86. 

Regarded  by  Spain  as  "equivalent  to  an 
evident  declaration  of  war, "  X,  87. 
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0«te  —ComitHued, 

lx)pez  expedition,  pardon  and  release  of 
members  of,  by  Spain,  V,  143. 

Mail  and  pafieensers  not  allowed  by  Captain- 
General  to  land  in.  V,  165,  237. 

Mahie^  destruction  01  the,  in  harbor  of  Ha- 
vana, X«<2, 65,85. 
Findings  ot  court  of  inquiry  discussed,  X, 

52*65. 
Number  of  lives  lost  by,  report  on,  X,  69. 
Proposition  of  Spain  to  investigate  causes 
ot,  referred  tOfX,65. 

Maritime  jurisdiction  of  Spain  in  waters  sur- 
rounding, VI,  179, 

Military  commission  to  superintend  Spanish 
evacuation  of,  X,  97. 

Military  occupation  o4  by  United  States,  in- 
structioni  regarding,  X  350. 

Piracies  in,  represse<t  II,  2x3. 

Policy  of  United  States  regarding,  referred  • 
to,  V,  157. 

Ports  of  entry  constituted  in,  3L,  3^5. 

Possession  of,  agreement  to  disclaim  inten- 
tion to  obtain,  declined  by  United  States, 
V,  165. 

Postal  communication  of  United  States  with 
Santiago,  order  regarding,  X,  352. 

Privateering  in  ports  of,  referred    to,  IV, 

495- 

Prociamation  of  Captain-General  of,  author- 
izing search  of  vessels,  referred  to,  VII, 
32. 

Reciprocity  with  United  States,  X,  458-460, 


R^l«^^ 


lations  with,  VIII,  171;  X,  436,  441,  458- 
460LS6a 

Revolutionary  movements  in,  V,  47. 
Right  of  search,  questions  with,  regarding. 

Sanitary  problems  connected  with,  referred 
to,  X,  1x6. 

Shipping  agreement  with  United  States,  X, 
496u 

Slavery  in,  discussed,  VII.  146,  189,  240,  242. 
Release  of  persons  held  m,  VII,  240. 

TarifiF  laws  of,  evidence  of  modifications  of, 
proclaimed,  IX,  148. 
Referred  to,  IX.  180,  312. 

Treaty  between  Spain.  France,  and  Great 
Britain  respecting,  referred  to,  V,  140. 

Tripartite  convention   on  subject    of,  dis- 
cussed, V.  16^  183. 

Vessels  of  Spaii^  from,  discriminating  duties 
on,  suspended  by  proclamation,  VIII, 

Discusse<f,  Vlil,  504. 
Revoked.  VIII.  489. 
Vessels  of  United  Sutes— 
Discriminating  duties  and  fines  on,  in.  III, 
23;  VIII,  39»  127,  176, 199.  aoi;  IX,  529, 

637;  X,  153. 

Abolished,  VIII,  223,  570. 

Retaliatory  measures  discussed,   VIII, 
176. 
Fired  upon  by  Spanish  vessel,  IX,  636. 
Not  allowed  to  enter  ports  of,  V^  23*7. 
Seized  by  Spanish  authorities  m,  V,  234, 

245. 336;  VII,  69. 

Oubaa  Olaimi  discussed,  V,  509,  56a,  641. 
(See  also  Spain,  claims  against) 

Oubaa  InAnrrectlOB.  (See  Cuba,  insurrec- 
tion in.) 

Cnlebra  Island,  reservation  of  lands  on,  X, 
521. 

OuUoB^  L,,  mentioned,  X,  71a. 


Onllom,  Shelby  M.,  member  of  commission  to 
Hawaiian  Islands,  X,  10& 

Ottllum.  0«orge  W.,  bequest  of,  for  erection  of 
memorial  hall  at  West  Point,  recommenda- 
tions regarding,  IX,  2391 

Culver.  Samuel  H.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  V,  229. 

Cumberland,  The,  engagement  with  the  Afer- 
rimac  referred  to,  VI,  144. 

Cumberland  Road.— A  national  highway 
authorized  by  Congress  and  constructed  at 
the  expense  of  the  General  Government. 
Appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  building 
ana  maintaining  this  road  were  opposed  !)y 
various  Presidents  and  members  of  Congress 
on  the  ^und  that  Federal  aid  to  local  in- 
ternal improvements  was  unconstitutional. 
Mar.  29,  1806,  the  President  was  authorized 
to  appoint  3  commissioners  to  lay  out  a  road 
from  Cumberland,  on  the  Potomac,  to  the 
Ohio  River,  and  $30,000  was  appropriated 
for  that  purpose  (I,  418).  The  road  was  ex- 
tended from  time  to  time,  reaching  Illinois 
in  1838,  when  it  was  superseded  by  railways. 
The  total  ^mount  appropriated  was  $6,821,- 
2461  President  Monroe  vetoed  a  bill  for  the 
repair  of  the  road  May  4,  1822  {XL,  142). 
Tnis  highway  was  also  called  the  National 
road.    (  See  also  Internal  Improvements. ) 

Cumberland  Road : 
Act  for  repair  of,  vetoed,  II,  142. 
Amendment  providing  for  internal  repairs 

recommended,  II,  190. 
Appropriations  for,  referred  to^  II,  216^  389. 
Commissioners  for — 
Appointed,  1,418. 
Duties  of,  II,  114. 
Report  of,  I,  440,  457. 
Constitutional  amendment  providing  for  in- 
ternal improvements  recommended.    (See 
Internal  improvements.) 
Expenditures  for,  referred  to,  II,  367:  X,  59. 
Provision  for  repair  of,  recommended,  II, 

Referred  to,  II,  2I7;  III,  187. 
Route  of,  approved,  I,  440. 
Superintendent  of,  II,  247. 

Report  of,  111,272. 
Survey  of,  referred  to,*  II,  473. 
Oummlng,  Alexander : 

Expedition  of,  among  Indians  referred  to. 

Governor  of  Colonido,  absence  of,  from  Ter- 
ritory referred  to,  VI,  523. 
Mentioned,  VI,  78. 

Treaty  with  Indians  concluded  by,  V,  ^62. 
Cummins,  Richard  W.,  treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  IV,  423. 
Cunningham,  Maria,  act  granting  pension 

to,  vetoed,  VIII,  468. 
Currency : 
Discussed.    (Sec  Finances  discussed.) 
Of  the  Constitution,  precious  metals,  dis- 
cussed, III,  246. 
Plan  of  legislation  for,  indorsed  by  President 
Cleveland,  IX,  553. 
Discussed,  IX,  561.  567,  640,  6j9,  743- 
Precious  metals,  currency  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, III,  246. 
Reduction  in,  II,  61. 

Uniformity  of,  necessity  for,  I,  66,  68,  564, 
565.  578;  IV,  4.3. 
Currey,  B.  P.,  agent  for  removal  of  Indians, 

charges  preferred  against.  III,  228. 
Otirtln,  Mary,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 
VIII,  708.  *         •«k'  ^ 
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Cartifl,  Benjamis  B.,  counsel  for  President 
Johnson  in  impeachment  proceedings,  VI, 
72b. 
Curtis,  WUllam  E.,  mentioned,  IX,  401. 
CushiiLg,  Caleb :  ^ 

Attorney-General,  mentioned,  VIII,  254. 
Chief  Justice  Supreme  Court,  nomination  of, 

withdrawn,  VII,  259. 
Minister  to — 
China — 
Instructions  to,  referred  to,  IV,  281,  365. 
Transmission  of  commission  appointing, 

IV,  281. 
Treaty  with  China  concluded  by,  IV,  352. 
Spain,  payment  of  Virginius  claims  ar- 
ranged by.  VII,  336. 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  renomination  of,  and 
reasons  therefor.  IV,  23} 
CuBlilxig,  William  B.,  thanks  of  Congress  to, 

recommended,  VI,  256. 
Coster,  Oeorge  A.,  disaster  to  forces  under. 


VII.  373. 

Custer    Hassacre.— Maj.   Gen.   George    A. 
Custer  led  with  his  regiment  Gen.  Terry's 


column  in  an  expedition  against  the  Sioux 
Indians  in  1876.    June  25,  comin?  upon  an 
encampment  of  Indians  on  the  Little  Big 
Horn  Kiver,in  Montan%,  he  divided  his  regi- 
ment (the  Seventh  Cavalry)  into  several  de- 
tachments, one  of  which,  under  Maj.  Reno^ 
was  ordered  to  attack    in  the  rear,  while 
Custer  led  5  companies  to  the  front.    Reno 
was  driven  back  and  the  Indians  fell  upon 
Custer  and  massacred  his  entire  command 
of  about  276  men  (VII,  373). 
OuBtom-Houses : 
In  New  York- 
Affairs  of,  investigated,  IV,  99,  154;  VII, 
471. 


Expenses  of,  referred  to,  IV,  157. 
Report   of   commissioners  refer 
IV,  152, 161;  VII,  450. 


Authority  for  instituting  investigation  de- 
manded, IV,  99. 
Reply  of  President,  IV,  99. 
Officers  of,  claims  of,  for  additional  pay  dis- 
cussed, V,  186. 
Partisan  control  over,  order  regarding,  VII, 
450. 
Customs  Administration  Board  discussed, 

IX,  114. 
Customs,    Collector    of,    compensation    of, 

recommendations  regarding,  VII,  148. 
Customs  Congress  of  tlie  American  Bepab- 

lies  referred  to,  X,  555. 
Customs  Districts,  consolidation  of,  recom- 
mended, VIII,  180. 
Customs  Duties.    (See  Import  Duties.) 
Customs  Berenue,  Commissioner  of,  crea- 
tion of  office  of,  recommended,  VII,  31. 
Cutler,  Ctoorge  W.,  act  granting  pension  to, 

vetoed,  VIII,  482, 
Cutting,  A.  K.,  imprisonment  of,  by  Mexican 

authorities,  VIII,  406,  501, 537. 
Cutting,  John  B.,  account  of,  for  expenditures 
in   liberating  American  seamen   m  British 
ports  transmitted,  I,  116. 
Cutts,  Rlcliard  D.,  report  of,  on  marketable 

products  of  the  sea  transmitted,  VII,  163. 
Cyane,  Tbe,  sent  to  Greytown,  Nicaragua,  to 
demand  reparation  for  injuries  sustained 
by  United  States,  V,  283. 
Bombardment  by,  discussed,  V,  283.    (See 
also  Greytown,  Nicaragua.) 
Csar  of  Russia.    (See  Russia.) 


D 

Dacotah  Indians.  (See  Sioux  Indians.) 
Dade,  Prancis  L.,  massacre  of  command  of, 

by  Seminole  Indians,  III,  617. 
DaMberg,  Oustav  Isak,  recommendation  for 

indemnity  to,  X«  232. 
Dahlgren,  JolmA.: 

Rear-admiral  in  Navy,  nomination  of,  VI, 

155. 
Thanks   of    Congress   to,     recommended, 
VI,  83. 
Dainese,  F.,  claim  of,  for  salary  while  acting 

consul  at  Constantinople,  V,  424,  425. 
Dakota,  erecting  North  and  South  Dakota 
into  a  separate  Internal  Revenue  District, 

X,383. 
Dakota  Central  RaUway  Co.,  acTeement  for 

right  of  way  to,  through  Sioux  Reservation, 

Dak.,  transmitted,  Vin,  188. 
Dakota  Indians.  (See  Sioux  Indians.) 
Dakota  Territory  (see  also  North  Dakota; 
South  Dakota) : 

Creation  and   organization  of,  referred  to, 

VI,  53. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  addition  to  public  building  in,  vetoed, 
IX,  84. 

Dalton,  Tristram,  on  committee  to  conduct 
inaufural  ceremony  of  President  Washing- 
ton, 1, 48. 

Dana,  E.  T.,  arrest  and  maltreatment  of,  at 
Heidelberg,  Baden,  V,  zy^ 

Dana,  Francis,  minister  to  France,  nomina- 
tion of,  and  reasons  therefor,  I,  245. 

Daniel,  Feter  V.,  Supreme  Court  jnstice,  death 
of,  referred  to,  VI,  49. 

Daniels,  Jared  W.,  member  of  Indian  com- 
mission, IX,  144. 

Daniels,  William  B.,  collector  of  customs, 
suspension  of,  referred  to,  VIII,  154. 

Danish  Oovemment.  (See  Denmark.) 

Dardanelles,  restrictions  on  passage  of  Straits 
of  Bospora  s  and,  by  ships  of  other  nations, 
VII,  124: 

Darien,  Istlunus  of,  canal  across.  (See  Pan- 

*  ama  Canal.) 

Darling,  James  H.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  452. 

Dart,  Anson,  omcial  conduct  of,  referred  to^ 
V,  484,  485. 

Dartmoor  Massaore.— In  18 15,  Dartmoor 
prison,  in  Devonshire,  England,  contained 
10,000  French  and  6,000  American  prisoners 
of  war.  as  well  as  impressed  American  sea- 
men who  had  refused  to  fight  against  their 
countr^r.  The  prisoners  of  war  had  been 
taken  in  the  War  of  1812  and  the  seamen 
had  been  impressed  for  several  years  prior 
to  the  war  and  were  impatient  for  Uieir  lib- 
erty, the  war  having  ended.  On  the  6th  of 
April  a  number  of  sailors,  in  attempting  to 
escape,  came  into  collision  with  the  guards 
and  33  Americans  were  wounded  and  7 
killed.  After  an  investigation  ample  satis- 
faction was  made  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

Dartmouth  College  ts.  Woodward.— A  cele- 
brated case  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  1819.  June  97, 1816^ 
the  New  Hampshire  legislature  amended  the 
charter  of  Dartmouth  College,  increased  the 
number  of  trustees  to  21,  and  changed 
the  name  from  Dartmouth  College  to  Dart- 
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Dartmoutli  College  vs.  Woodirard— CVn- 
tinued. 
mouth  University,  creating  a  new  corpora- 
tion, to  which  the  property  of  the  old  corpo- 
ration was  transferred.  Woodward  was  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  corporation 
under  the  new  charter.  The  old  trustees 
began  suit  against  him  for  the  recovery  of 
the  property.  The  State  court  decided 
against  them.  The  case  was  taken  on  writ 
of  error  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
The  latter  tribunal  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  State  court,  declaring  that  the  **  charter 
of  Dartmouth  College  is  a  contract  within 
the  meaning  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  prohibits  States  from  passing  anv  lai^ 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.**^  The 
New  Hami>shire  law  was  therefor  declared 
unconstitutional  and  void.  Daniel  Webster 
conducted  the  case  for  the  plaintiffs.  This 
decision  is  one  of  the  most  important  ever 
rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  It  settled 
the  law  holding  that  a  charter  granted  to  a 
private  corporation  is  a  contract,  which  can- 
not be  altered  in  a  material  point  without  the 
consent  of  those  who  hold  it  unless  the  power 
of  revision  is  reserved  to  the  legislature  by 
a  clause  in  the  charter  ot  a  general  law  of 
the  State. 

Dauper,  Jolm,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed. VIII,  737. 

Dauphlne  Islana,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  fortifica- 
tions at,  of  importance  to  defense  of  New 
4        Orleans  and  Union,  II,  119. 
Referred  to,  II,  126. 

David,  Pierre  Jean,  bust  of  Lafayette  pre- 
sented to  Congress  bv,  II,  426. 

Davldt  Island,  KeirYork  Harbor,  new  build- 
ing for   recruiting   service   at,  referred  to, 

vril,77. 
Davidson,  Francis  8.: 

Act  for  relief  of,  X«  .^54. 

Vetoed,  X,  591-5^ 
Davis,  Obarles  Henry: 
Correspondence  rei^arding  squadron  at  Rio 

Janeiro  and  the  Paraguay  difficulties,  VI, 

692. 
Rear-admiral  in  Navy,  nomination  of,  VI, 

155- 
Thanks  of  Congress  to,  recemmended,VI,  83. 
Davis,    Cushman   K.,  member  of   Spanish- 
American  Peace  Commission.  X,  97. 
Davis,  Oeorge  W.,  member  of  board  to  con- 
sider expedition  to  be  sent  for    relief   of 
Lady  Franklin  ^y  Expedition,  VIII,  226. 
Davis,  J.  0.  Bancroft,   Acting  Secretary  of 

State,  VII,  224. 
Davis,  Jefferson: 
Correspondence  of  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina with  President  4elayed  by,  V,  664. 
Declaration  of,  and  advisability  of  attempt- 
ing negotiations  with,  discussed,  VI,  254. 
imprisonment  of,  and  reasons  for  not  placing, 
upon  trial  inquired  into,  VI,  374. 
Report  of  Attorney-General  regarding,  re- 
ferred to,  VI.  378. 
Negotiations  with,  for  restoration  of  peace 
discussed  and  correspondence  regarding, 
VI,  260. 
Official  acts  of,  in  Viiginia  declared  null  and 

void,  VI,  337, 
Reward  offered  for  arrest  of,  VI,  307. 
Persons  claiming,  directed  to  file  claims, 
VI,  353. 
Davis,  MaJ.,  mentioned,  III,  226. 
DaVls,  Maria,  act  to  pension,  returned,  IX,  566. 


Davis,  Mr.,  mentioned,  1, 430. 

Daves  Commission  discussed,  X,  47^  121, 164. 

Day,  WllUamB.: 
President  of  Spanish-American  Peace  Com- 
mission, X,  97. 
Secretary  of  State,  X,  251. 

Dayton,  William  L.,  mentioned,  V  1. 64. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  act  for  erection  of  public  build- 
ing in,  vetoed  VIII,  474. 

Dean,  Jolm,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 
VIII,  718. 

Dearborn,  Henry  A.  B.,  mentioned.  III,  c6i. 

Deas,  Edward,  reappointment  of,  in  artillery 
service  discussed,  IV,  587. 

Debt,  Public—The  Government  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Constitution  began  biisiness 
in  1789  with  a  foreign  debt  of  $13,000,000  and 
a  domestic  debt  amounting  to  142,000,000.  It 
then  assumed  debts  of  the  btates  amounting 
to  $21,500,000.  which  had  been  contracted  in 
prosecuting  the  Revolution.  The  debt  was 
funded,  and  in  1796  the  total  was  $83,800,000. 
It  then  began  to  decrease,  and,  though  swelled 
$15,000,000  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  it  was 
brought  down  to  $4^,200,000  in  1812.  The 
War  of  i8z2  increased  the  amount  till  in  1816 
the  debt  reached  $127,000,000.  By  183J,  how- 
ever, it  was  virtually  extinguished.  It  then 
began  to  grow.  The  Mexican  War  increased 
it  from  $15,600,000  to  $68,300,000,  but  by  1857 
it  was  reduced  to  $28460,000.  The  Civil  War 
ran  the  total  indebtedness  up  to  $2,68i,ooo/xx> 
in  1865.  The  prosperity  of  the  coimtry,  enor- 
mous revenues  from  customs,  and  the  suc- 
cessive fundings  of  the  debt  at  lower  rates 
of  interest  reduced  it  by  1876  to  $2,180,395,067. 
By  1886  it  has  further  contracted  $i,783,438,- 
697,  but  the  Spanish  War  caused  it  to  grow 
again  till  in  1899  it  amounted  to  ^092,686^024. 
For  the  financial  year  ending  November  I, 
1905,  the  classification  of  the  public  debt  is 
as  follows,  the  interest  bearing  debt  amounted 
to  $895,158,940  while  the  aggregate  of  the  in- 
terest bearing  and  non-interestbearing  debt 
was  $1,284^61,413,  to  this  must  be  added  the 
value  of  Certificates  and  Treasury  notes,  - 
some  $1,009,384,969;  making  a  total  public 
debt  of  $2,293,846,382. 

Debt,  Public  (see  also  Bonds;  Loans) : 
Act  directing  payment  of  surplus  in  Treas- 
ury on,  reasons  tor  applying  pocket  veto 
to,  VIII,  488. 
Act  to  facilitate  refunding  of,  vetoed,  VII, 

637. 
Discussed.    (See  Finances  discussed.) 
Extinction  of.  III,  160, 163. 

Near  approach  of,  II,  451,  597;  III,  28. 

Referred  to,  IV,  402. 
Increase  in,  II,  106;  IV,  552,  591;  V,  524. 

In  consequence  of  Mexican  War,  A'",  591. 
Interest  on,  reduction  of,  recommended,  VI, 

676;  VII.  463. 
Payment  of — 

From  surplus  revenue  before  due  recon:- 
mended,  V,  124,  177. 

In  coin  discussed,  VII,  37. 
Payments  on.    (See  Finances  discussed.) 
Progress  of  refunding,  discussed,  VII,  471. 
Provision  for,  1. 106;  II,  2^4;  III,  160. 
Vacant  lands  sold  for  reimbursing,  1, 108,329; 

II.  15. 
Debtors.  InsolTent  (see  also  Bankruptcy): 
Modifications    in   laws   regarding,    re'com- 

..  "Pf."^^*  ^^  392,  454.  556;  III,  510.         ^ 
Public  omcers  availing  themselves  of  benefits 
of  act  must  be  dismissed,  II,  544. 
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Pobti,  Britltli.~Th«  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
in  1783  provided  for  the  payment  of  all  debts 
owed  bv  Americans  to  British  subjects. 
Many  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  wa^  of 
prompt  payment,  however,  some  of  the  State 
(Governments  going  so  far  as  to  provide,  even 
after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  that  such 
debts  might  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury, 
and  the  State  would  then  refuse  to  entertain 
suits  on  the  part  of  the  creditors.  The  Su- 
preme Court  decided  in  1796  that  such  debts 
must  be  paid  and  that  no  State  law  could  re- 
pudiate them.    (See  also  Ware  vs,  Hylton.) 

De  Oamp,  John,  thanks  of  Congress  to,  recom- 
mended, VI,  76. 

Decatur,  Stephen: 
Captain  in  Navy,  advancement  of,  to  grade 

of,  referred  to,  1,  374. 
Claims  of,  arising  from  recapture  of  the  Fhil- 

adel^ioy  II,  402. 
Commander  ot  the  United  States^  I,  521. 

Deolmal  Syitem  of  Oolnaire.  Weights,  and 
Measures.— In  1782  Gouvemeur  Morris  re- 
ported a  decimal  currency  system  designed 
to  simplify  the  money  of  the  States.  He  as- 
certained that  the  1440th  part  of  a  Spanish 
dollar  was  a  common  divisor  for  the  various 
currencies.  With  this  as  a  unit  he  proposed 
a  coinage  of  10  units  to  be  equal  to  I  penny; 
10  pence  to  i  bill:  10  bills  to  i  dollar  (equal  to 
about  75  cents  ot  the  present  money);  10  dol- 
lars to  I  crown.  In  1784  Mr.  Jefferson,  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  Congress,  pro- 
posed to  strike  4  coins  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Spanish  dollar,  viz^  a  gold  piece  worth  10 
dollars,  a  dollar  ot  silver,  a  lOth  of  a  dollar 
in  silver,  and  a  looth  of  a  dollar  in  copper. 
Congress  adopted  this  proposition,  making 
the  dollar  the  unit,  July  o,  1783,  and  the  coins 
became  known  as  the  cent,  dime,  dollar,  and 
eagle.  Jan.  1. 1858,  Canada  adopted  the  dec- 
imal system  of  currency  in  use  in  the  United 
States.  By  an  act  of  Congress  of  Mav  16, 
1866,  the  5-cent  nickel  piece  was  made  to 
conform  to  the  decimal  or  metric  system  as 
to  size  and  weight  The  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures  was  authorized 
by  Congress  by  a  permissive  act,  not  manda- 
tory, and  a  table  ot  equivalents  was  approved 
by  Congress  July  28,  i866l 

Deokv  Amanda  F.,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  689. 

Declaration  of  Independence.— The  unani- 
mous  expression  of  the  delegates  in  Congress 
of  the  thirteen  original  States,  setting  forth 
the  rights  of  men  in  general  and  of  the 
colonists  in  particular,  citmg  their  grievances 
against  the  British  Government,  and  declar- 
ing '*  that  these  united  Colonies  are  and  of 
right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent 
States."  North  Carolina  took  the  first  step 
toward  independence  by  a  resolution, Apr.  12, 
1776^  "to  concur  with  those  in  the  other  Col- 
onies in  declaring  independence,"  the  same 
State  having  previously  (May  31,  1775),  in 
her  famous  Mecklenburg  resolutions,  which 
were  forwarded  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
declared  the  people  of  the  Colonies  "a  free 
and  independent  people,  under  the  control 
of  no  other  power  than  that  of  our  God  and 
the  general  government  of  the  Congress." 
The  title  of  the  document  was  suggested  by 
Virginia  in  her  resolution  of  May  17,  1776, 
directing  her  representatives  to  propose  in 
Congress  a  "declaration  of  independence." 
Such  a  resolution  was  introduced  by  Richard 


Henry  Lee  on  June  8,  but  was  not  adopted 
until  July  2.  The  document  was  prepared 
by  a  committee  composed  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Hoger 
Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston.  The 
draft  was  made  by  Jefferson.  Congress  made 
in^  the  Declaration  as  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee 18  suppressions,  6  additions,  and  10 
alterations,  many  of  them,  however,  not  be- 
ing important.  The  Declaration  was  adopted 
July  4,  1776,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  12 
States,  New  York  alone  not  voting.  It  was 
afterwards  ratified  by  a  convention  of  that 
State.  It  was  engrossed  and  signed  on  Aug. 
2,  by  all  the  members  present  six  signa- 
tures being  afterwards  added.  The  signers 
of  the  Declaration  were:  John  Hancock, 
President  of  the  Congress;  New  Hampshire: 
Josiah  Bartlett,  William  Whipple,  Matthew 
Thornton;  Massachusetts  Bay:  Samuel  Ad- 
ams, John  Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Elbridge  Gerry;  Rhode  Island:  Stephens 
Hopkins,William  Ellery;  Connecticut:  Roger 
Sherman,  Samuel  Huntington^ William  Wil- 
liams. Oliver  Wolcott;  New  York:  William 
Floyd,  Philip  Livingstone,  Francis  Lewis, 
Lewis  Morris:  New  Jersey:  Richard  Stock- 
ton, John  Witnerspoon,  Francis  Hopkinson, 
John  Hart,  Abraham  Clark;  Pennsylvania: 
Robert  Morris,  Benjamin  Rush,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  John  Morton,  George  Clymer, 
James  Smith,  George  Taylor,  James  Wilson, 
George  Ross;  Delaware:  Caesar  Rodney, 
George  Read,  Thomas  M'Kean;  Maryland: 
Samuel  Chase,  William  Paca,  Thomas  Stone, 
Charles  Carrol,  of  Carrolton;  Virginia: 
George  Wythe,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Thomas  Nel- 
son, jr.,  Francis  Li^htfoot  Lee,  Carter 
Braxton;  North  Carolina:  William  Hooper, 
Joseph  Hewes,  John  Penn;  South  Carolina: 
Edward  Rutledge,^  Thomas  Heyward,  jr., 
Thomas  Lynch,  jr.,  Arthur  Middleton; 
Georgia:  Button  Gwinnet,  Lyman  Hall, 
Charles  Walton. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  1, 3. 
Desk  on  which  it  was  written  presented  to 

United  States  by  heirs  of  Joseph  Cool- 

idge,ir.,VII,588. 
Letter  of  Robert  C.  Winthrop  regarding, 

VII,  589. 

First  copperplate  of,  beoueathed  to  Congress 
by  Lafayette,  letter  01  son  presenting.  III, 
123. 
Signers  of,  1, 6. 

Declaration  of  Bights.— The  eariiest  general 
declaration  of  rights  of  which  we  have  any 
official  record  was  that  of  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  in  1765,  which  published  what  it^ 
called  a  "  Declaration  of  Rights  and  Griev- 
ances of  the  Colonists  of  America."  In  this 
document  they  vigorously  protested  against 
the  Stamp  Act  and  all  otner  plans  to  tax 
them  by  a  parliament  in  which  they  had  no 
representation.  They  demanded  all  the 
rights  of  British  subjects.  In  1774  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  made  a  similar  declaration 
against  later  aggressions  of  Parliament 
Declarations  of  the  same  character  were  in- 
corporated in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence.   (See  also  Bill  of  Rights.) 

Decoration  Day.— The  custom  of  strewing 
flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  dead  soldiers 
early  in  the  spring  of  each  year  originated 
among  the  women  of  the  South  .before  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.    In  some  parts  of 
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decoration  Jitj^Continued. 
the  North  a  similar  custom  crew  up,  but  its 
obser\'ance  was  not  universal.  May  5,  1868, 
while  Gen.  John  A.  Lo^an  was  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, he  issued  an  order  fixing  the  y)th  day  of 
May  of  that  vear  as  a  day  for  the  general 
observance  of  the  custom  by  members  of  the 
Grand  Army  and  their  friends.  Since  that 
time  May  30  has  been  regularly  observed  as 
Decoration  Da^'  throughout  the  country.  It 
is  known  as  Confederate  Memorial  Day  in 
the  South.  The  particular  days  observed 
there  are  April  20th  in  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia  and  Mississippi,  and  May  loth  in 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  while 
Virginia  observes  May  30th  and  Louisiana 
May  3rd  (Jefferson  Davis*  birthday)  under 
this  title.  In  all  States  excei)t  Florida, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carouna  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and 
Texas  it  is  a  legal  holiday.  Congress  has  by 
law  declared  Decoration  Day  a  holiday  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories. 
Decoration  Day.  (See  National  Cemeteries.) 
Defalcation  of  Public  Officers : 
Application  of   public  money   for  private 

uses  should  be  made  a  felony.  III,  i^ 
Freedom  from,  discussed,  IX,  107,  311. 
Inquired  into,  V,  385;  IX,  365. 
Defenses,  Public  (see  also  Forts  and  Fortifi- 
cations): 
Board  to   examine   and   report   upon,  ap- 
pointed, VIII,  314. 
Correspondence  regarding,  referred  to,VI,6o. 
Provision  for,  recommended  by  President — 
Adams,  John,  I,  236,  253.  265,  280,  291,  307, 

Adams,  J.  a.  II,  389. 

Arthur,  VlTl,  51, 137, 180,  211,  246. 

Cleveland,  VIII,  514;  IX,  446,  5.^  727. 

Grant,  VII.  248,  317. 

Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,4i,  115,  196,  320. 

Haves,  VII,  619. 

iackson.  III,  192,  214. 
efferspn,  I.  38s,  419,  428, 433,  459. 
.mcoln,  VI,  45. 
McKinley.  X,  224. 
Madison,  1, 470, 486,  566. 
Monroe,  II,  194,  224. 
Tvler,  IV,  89,  90,  102,  202. 
(See  also  Navy,  vessels  for.) 
Referred  to,  I,  255,  257, 276, 279, 293,  296, 311; 
II,  231;  III,  590. 
De  Fuca  Explorations.    (See  San  Juan  de 

Fuca  Explorations.) 
De  Haven,  Lieut.,  expedition  commanded  by, 
in  search  of   Sir  John  Franklin  and  com- 
panions, return  of,  V,  132. 
De  Kalb,  Baron  Johann,  claims  of   repre- 
sentatives of,  for  services  rendered  United 
States  in  Revolutionary  War,  III,  51. 
De  Krafft,  Elisabeth  B.,  act  granting  pen- 
sion to,  vetoed,  VIII,  436. 
Delafleld,  Bichard,  member  of  board  to  ex- 
amine quotas  of  States  under  call  for  troops, 
VI,  275. 
Delagoa  Bay  Bailway,  seizure  of,  by  Portu- 
guese Government,  IX^  35. 
Claims  regarding,  submitted  to  arbitration, 
IX,  III;  X,2o8. 
Delano.  Admiral  P.  H.,  mentioned,  X.  692. 
Delaware.— One  of  the  thirteen  original  States, 
and  next  to  Rhode  Island  the  smallest  in  the 
Union,  its  total   area  bein^  2,050  so.  miles. 
Nickname,  "  The  Diamond    State;'*  motto. 


**  Liberty  and  independence. "  Itisboiinded 
on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania,  on  the  east  by 
New  Jersey  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (Dela- 
ware River  and  Bay  separating  it  from  New 
Jersey),  and  on  the  soutn  4md  west  by  Mary- 
land. The  agricultural  products  of  the  State 
are  important  its  peaches  are  famous  through- 
out the  country  as  also  are  its  tomatoes,  the 
canning  of  which  is  a  flourishing  industry; 
other  important  products  are  wheat,  com, 
and  fruit.  Delaware  was  originally  settled 
by  Swedes  under  Peter  Minuit  in  1638^  pass- 
ing under  the  rule  of  the  Dutch  m  165J, 
and  of  the  English  in  1664.  In  i6t(2  it 
was  united  with  Pennsylvania.  In  1703  it  re- 
ceived a  separate  assembly,  but  had  a  gov- 
ernor in  common  with  Pennsylvania  until 
the  Revolution.  It  was  the  nrst  State  to 
ratify  the  Federal  Constitution,  Dec  7, 1787. 
Though  a  slave  State,  it  remained  in  the 
Union  throughout  the  Civil  War.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  "Blue  Hen  Sute"  and  iU  cit- 
izens the  "Blue  Hen*s Chickens."  Its  pop- 
ulation (1905)  is  188,00a 

Delaware: 
Circuit  court  in,  time  of  holding,  1, 259. 
Constitution  of  United  States,  evidence  of  rat- 
ification of  amendments  to,  1, 73, 178. 
Resolutions   of   general  assembly  of,  trans- 
mitted, 1,73. 

Delaware  Bay,  erection  of  piers  near,  recom- 
mended, 11,217. 

Delaware  Indians. —A  confederacy  of  the  Al- 
g[onquian  stock  of  Indians.  Toey  called 
themselves  the  I^nni-Lenape  (^original 
men  "  or  **p'^cminent  men" )  and  the  French 
called  them  Loups  ( wolves ) .  William  Penn 
found  them  dwelline  peaceably  in  the  valley 
of  the  Delaware.  He  cultivated  friendly  re- 
lations with  them  and  purchased  much  of 
their  land.  Their  chief  council  fires  blazed 
on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  1726  they  refused  to  jom  the  Iroquois 
m  a  war  against  the  English  and  were  stig- 
matized as  "Sromen."  Later  they  became 
quite  warlike,  but  were  driven  bieyond  the 
Alleghanies.  Near  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion a  large  number  of  Christian  Delawares 
were  massacred  by  Americans.  The  rem- 
nants of  the  tribe  dwelt  temporarily  in  Ohio, 
and  in  18 18  migrated  to  Missouri,  in  182910 
Kansas,  and  in  1868  to  the  Indian  Territory, 
where  they  live  among  the  Cherokees  and 
are  well  civilized.    They  number  about  1,600. 

Delaware  Indians : 
Lands — 
Ceded  to  United  States  by,  1. 372, 374;  III, 

476. 
To  be  conveyed  to  Wyandots,  IV,  276U 
Payment  of  amount  of  trust  fund  to,  recom- 
mended, VIII,  532. 
Treaty  with,  I.  363, 373,  ^7, 390, 397, 478.479. 
554.  569;  11,  21,  47,464.  465.466,  610;  V. 
240, 596;  VI,  32, 212.  J94;X,  51.    ,        , 
Agreement  with,  for  abrogation  of  sixth  ar- 
ticle of.  V,  668. 

Delaware  River,  canal  from  Chesapeake  Bay 
to.  (See  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal 
Co.) 

Delfosse,  M.  Maurioe,  selection  of,  as  commis- 
sioner on  fisheries  question  with  Great 
Britain  referred  to,  \U,  486. 

De  Long.Oeorge  W.,  death  of,  m  Jeannette  tx- 
pedition,  VI1I,M39. 
Remains  of,  removed  to  United  States*  VIII, 
247. 
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!>•  KarlMUi,  K.  ^.,  arbitrator  in  Venezuelan 
boundarf  dispute,  X,  113. 

DemlBC,  nranooB,  act  erantins  pension  to,  ve- 
toedrvill.  465. 

DwnocraUo  Party.— Individual  liberty  rather 
than  strict  government  is  a  paramount  senti- 
ment in  many  American  hearts.  Those  who 
originally  looked  with  apprehension  on  the 
possibility  of  the  central  Government's  en- 
croaching upon  the  personal  liberties  of  the 
people  or  the  rights  of  States  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  National  Democratic  party,  which 
has  now  maintained  a  continuous  exist- 
ence for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The 
chief  tenets  of  the  party  are  succinctly  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Jefferson  m  his  first  inaugural 
address.  These  tenets  he  characterized  as 
essential  principles  of  our  Government. 
His  definition  of  the  principles  of  the  party 
is  thus  expressed:  "Equal  and  exact  justice 
to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion, 
religions  or  political;  peace,  commerce,  and 
honesl  friendship  with  all  nations,  entan- 
gling alliances  with  none;  the  support  of  the 
State  governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the 
most  competent  administrations  lor  our  do- 
mestic concerns  and  the  surest  bulwarks 
against  anti-republican  tendencies;  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  General  Government  in  its 
whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor 
of  our  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad;  a 
jealous  care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the  peo- 
ple;-^ mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses 
which  are  lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution 
where  peaceable  remedies  are  unprovided; 
absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the 
majoritjy  the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from 
which  18  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital 
principle  and  immediate  parent  of  despotism; 
a  well-disciplined  militia,  our  best  reliance 
in  i>eace,  and  for  the  first  moments  of  war, 
till  regulars  may  relieve  them;  the  supremacy 
of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority;  econ- 
oniy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labor  may  be 
lightly  burtnened;  the  honest  payment  ofour 
debts  and  sacred  preservation  of  the  public 
faith;  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  of 
commerce  as  Its  handmaid;  the  diffusion  of  in- 
formation and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at 
the  bar  of  the  public  reason;  freedom  of  re- 
ligion; freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom 
of  person  under  the  protection  of  the  habeas 
corpus^  and  trial  by  juries  impartially  se- 
lected" (1, 32J).  A  strong  sympathy  with  the 
French  revolutionists  in  1789  and  a  desire 
that  the  Government  should  aid  France  in 
her  war  with  England  drew  a  number  of  dis- 
ciples to  the  party  entertaining  these  senti- 
ments. Under  the  leadership  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  the  party  took  the  name  of  Dem- 
ocratic-Republican and  opposed  the  Feder- 
alists. Since  Monroe's  time  it  has  been  com- 
monly known  as  the  Democratic  party, 
though  previously  it  was  known  as  the  Re- 
publican party.  From  its  inception  in  1792 
to  1801  it  was  the  party  ot  opposition. 
When  the  party  got  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment it  lost  sight  of  some  of  its  tenets,  and 
many  of  its  members  at  certain  times  sup- 
|>orted  measures  tending  toward  nationaliza- 
tion. After  the  War  of  1812  the  Democrats 
had  a  clear  field  of  operations  until  the  sec- 
ond election  of  Monroe  in  182a  Subse- 
quently dissensions  began  to  appear.  Ad- 
ams and  Clay  and  their  followers  advocated 
protection,  national  aid  to  internal  improve- 


mentSj  and  a  broader  construction  of  the 
Constitution.  They  were  ^rst  known  as 
National  Republicans,  and  after  drawing  to 
themselves  many  of  the  opponents  of  Andrew 
Jackson  were  called  Whigs.  From  the  time 
of  Jackson  up  to  i860  the  Democrats  b^ 
skillful  party  management  won  all  the  Presi- 
dential elections  but  two— those  of  1840  and 
1848.  They  carried  the  country  through  the 
war  with  Mexico,  annexed  Texas  and  the  Cali- 
fomias,  and  aoolished  the  United  States 
Bank.  With  the  introduction  of  the  slavery 
question  into  politics  the  party  began  to  lose 
strength  in  tne  North.  The  Democratic 
party  was  always  strongest  in  the  South,  how- 
ever. In  i860  the  party  split  into  two  fac- 
tions and  the  Repuolicans  won  the  election. 
Then  came  the  Civil  War,  and  though  many 
Democrats  supported  Lincoln  and  the  Union 
the  partv  lost  power  and  prestige  in  the  North 
generally,  ana  the  Republicans  remained  in 
control  until  1884*  when  war  issues  had  been 
superseded  in  the  minds  of  many  by  econ- 
omic questions.  Theparty  candidates  in  1864 
were  George  B.  McClellan,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  George  H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio;  in  i8w, 
Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York,  and  Fran- 
cis P.  Blair  of  Missouri;  in  1872  the  party  in 
convention  at  Baltimore^  July  i,  ratifiea  the 
nomination  of  the  Liberal  Republican  party 
(q.v.)  that  had  separated  from  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  named  Horace  Greeley,  of 
New  York,  and  B.  Gratz  Brown,  of  Mis- 
souri, as  Presidential  candidates.  The  mi- 
nority held  a  convention  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, and  nominated  Charles  O'Conor, 
who  declined.  Greeley  was  unsuccessful. 
In  1874  the  Democrats  regained  control  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  they  kept 
until  1880.  In  1876  the  candidates  were  Sam- 
uel J.  Tilden,  of  ^few  York,  and  Thomas  A. 
Hendrick&  of  Indiana.  The  election  was 
contested  (see  Electoral  Commission),  but 
finally  settled  in  favor  of  the  Republicans. 
In  1800  the  nominees  were  W infield  S.  Han- 
cock, of  Pennsylvania,  and  William  S.  Eng- 
lish of  Indiana.  In  1882  the  Democrats  re- 
gained control  of  the  House,  and iniS84 elec- 
ted as  their  candidates,  Grover  Cleveland,  of 
New  York,  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of 
Indiana,  in  a  campaign  made  largely  upon 
the  personal  character  and  "  records  "  of  the 
opposing  candidates.  The  party  was  not  in 
full  control  of  the  Government,  however,  as 
the  Republicans  held  the  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate. In  1887,  by  his  message  to  Congress, 
President  Cleveland  brought  the  tariff  ques- 
tion to  the  front,  and  in  1888,  the  Democratic 
candidates,  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  York, 
and  Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  were  de- 
feated upon  mat  issue.  In  that  year  the 
party  loi>t  control  of  the  House  'as  well. 
They  regained  control  of  the  House  in  1890^ 
however,  and  in  1892  the  party  candidates, 
Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  York,  and  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  were  elected.  The 
party  also  gained  control  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  During  this  administration  the 
Democrats  repealed  the  Sherman  silver  pur- 
chase  act  (see  Sherman  Act),  and  passed  the 
Gorman- Wilson  tariff  bill,  with  an  income  tax 
provision  which  was  later  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. A  political  reaction  began  in 
1893,  helped  by  the  commercial  depression 
of  that  time,  and  the  Democrats  lost  control 
of  the  House  in  1894.    The  strength  of  the 
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Democratic  ^KsXy— Continued. 
radical  free  silver  wing  of  the  party  grew 
steadily,  and  in  1896  controlled  the  Chicago 
convention  and  nominated  William  }.  Bryan, 
of  Nebrasica,  and  Arthur  Sewall,  of  Maine,  on 
a  platform  declaring  for  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  I.  This  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  National  Democratic 
vGold  Democrats)  party,  opposed  to  free 
silver,  which  held  a  convention  at  Indian- 
apolis and  nominated  John  M.  Palmer,  of  Il- 
linois, and  Simon  B.  Buckner,  of  Kentucky. 
This  party  received  no  electoral  vote  but 
had  an  important  influence  on  the  election 
bv  drawing  votes  from  Bryan  and  SewalL 
The  nomination  of  the  Democratic  candi- 
date was  endorsed  by  the  National  Silver 
party,  which  was  made  up  chiefly  of  silver 
Kepublicans,  and  Bryan  was  nominated  by 
the  People's  party  (q.v.j.  The  Democratic 
party  was  defeated,  its  popular  vote  be- 
ing 6.509,052  and  the  electoral  vote  176. 
The  Democratic  party  supported  the  war 
measures  of  the  Republican  administration 
in  the  war  with  Spain,  but  disagreed  with  it 
as  to  the  settlement  of  problems  growing  out 
of  the  war,  particularly  in  the  question  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  Philippines.  In  1900  the 
Democrats  declared  **  imperialism  "  to  be  the 
"paramount  issue'*  and  favored  **an  imme- 
diate declaration  of  the  nation's  purpose  to 
give  the  Filipinos:  (i)  a  stable  form  of  gov- 
ernment; (2)  independence;  and  (3)  protec- 
tion from  outside  interference."  The  ques- 
tion of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  also  entered 
into  this  campaign  inasmuch  as  the  party 
ratified  the  Chicago  platform  of  1896,  and 
nominated  William  J.  Bryan,  for  President 
and  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  for  Vice-President. 
The  popular  vote  was  6,3^,729  and  the  elec- 
toral vote  155.  In  1904  tlie  free  silver  issue 
was  in  abeyance  and  the  Democratic  candi- 
date declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  gold 
standard.  The  party  platform  also  declared 
in  favor  of  a  promise  of  future  independence 
for  the  Filipinos,  the  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
and  restrictive  measures  in  dealing  with 
trusts.  The  party  candidates  were  Alton  B. 
Parker,  of  New  York,  and  Henry  G.  Davis, 
of  West  Virginia,  who  were  unsuccessful, 
the  popular  vote  being  5,112,565,  and  the 
electoral  vote  140. 

Democratic  8ocletleB.~Societies  similar  to 
the  Jacobins  of  France  were  organized  in 
1793  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
to  express  sympathy  with  the  French  Rev- 
olutionists and  propagate  extreme  demo- 
cratic views.  Washingfton  vigorously  de- 
nounced them  for  their  opposition  to  his 
efiforts  to  suppress  the  Whisky  Insurrection 
in  western  Pennsylvania  in  1794.  They 
soon  became  extinct. 

Demonetization  of  Metal. *-To  demonetize 
a  metal  is  to  take  from  it  its  standard  mone- 
tary value  and  thus  make  it  merely  a  com- 
modity. 

Demun  and  Oboateau,  depredations  com- 
mitted on  property  of,  by  NIexicans,  III,  229. 

Denby,  CliarleB: 
Member  of  commission   to   Philippine  Is- 
lands, X,  350. 
Minister  to  China,  regulations  for  consular 
courts  promulgated  by,  VIII,  803. 

Denmark. — A  Kingdom  in  northern  Europe, 
comprising  a  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutlana 
and  a  group  of  islands,  the  principal  ones  be- 


Faister,  Langeland,  and  Moen.  The  Gov- 
ernmeiit  is  a  constitutional  hereditary  mon- 
archy, with  the  legislature  composed  of 
2  bodies.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
famous  as  the  home  of  pirates.  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  in  the  ninth  century. 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  were 
united  in  1397.  Sweden  separated 
from  Denmark  in  1523.  Norway  was  ceded 
to  Sweden  in  1814.  An  unsuccessful  war, 
known  as  the  Scbleswig-Holstein  War,  in 
1864  was  waged  by  Denmark  against  Prussia 
and  Austria,  which  resulted  m  the  loss  of 
territory  to  Denmark.  The  present  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  in  1866.  Area,  including 
islands,  15,380  sq.  miles;  population  (1901), 
2,46^,770.  The  colonial  possessions  of  Den- 
mark consist  of  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the 
islands  of  Saint  Croix,  Saint  Thomas,  and 
Saint  John,  in  the  West  Indies.  Iceland 
which  had  been  settled  since  about  900,  and 
was  a  free  republic  down  to  1262,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Norway  in  that  year,  and  has 
been  a  Danish  possession  since  1380.  Green- 
land has  been  a  Danish  colony  since  1721. 
The  Danish  West  Indies  acquired  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  have 
been  for  some  years  the  object  of  negotia- 
tions between  this  country  and  Den- 
mark. On  January  24,  1902,  a  treaty  was 
signed  for  their  purchase  but  it  was  reiected 
by  the  Danish  Landsthing.  The  Danish 
government  is  now  (1905)  considering  meas- 
ures for  the  political  representation  of  the 
islands  in  the  home  government  and  is  per- 
fecting plans  for  their  industrial  development. 
Denmark: 
Cession  of  St.  Thomas  and  St  John  islands 

to  United  States,  treaty  regarding,  VI,  579, 

581,  598,  688. 
CI  aims  of,  against  United  States,  I,  356,  377; 

n.  65. 
Claims  of  United  States  against,  I,  484;  II, 
30l,m4io.445»48i.5o}.546.  594;  HI, 

24;  IV,  320;  vrl; 510;  VIII,  784. 

Agreement  to  submit,  to  arbitration,  VIII, 
803. 
Award  of  arbitrator,  IX,  no. 
Payment   of,   II,  410,  445,    505,  549,  594; 
III,  24. 
Commercial  relations  with,  II,  531;  III,  25; 

V,  279,  411. 
Consuls  of  United  States  in,  I,  98,  117. 
Convention  with,  VII,  42. 
Convicts  in,  banished  to  United  States,  VI, 

637. 
Copyright  privilege    extended,  by    procla- 
mation, IX,  395. 
Referred  to,  IX,  442. 
Fugitive  criminals,  failure  to  negotiate  con- 
vention with,  for  surrender  of,  VII,  609. 
Importation  of  American   products  into,  de- 
crees placing  restrictions  upon,  IX,  668. 
Minister   of,  to    United    States,    grade   of, 

raised,  VIII,  131. 
Naturalization  treaty  with,  VII,  206,  239. 
Payment   of  claims   ot  the  United    States 
against,  II,  410,  445»  505i  549.  594;  a11,  24. 
Sound  dues,  treaty  regarding,  V,  334, 463, 470, 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and   discussed  by 
President- 
Adams,  J.  a.  II.  345.353. 
Buchanan,  V,  463,  470. 
Grant,  VII,  42. 
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Jackson,  11.481.530,574. 
Johnson,  VI.  581, 693. 
Ratifrcation  of,  Ly  Denmarjc,  VI,  621. 
Vessels   of,   captured   by    American  ships 

and  claims  based  thereon,  VI,  70. 
Vessels  of  United  States — 
Seized  or  interfered  with  by,  VIII,  803. 
Tolls  levied  on,  discussed,  V,  279, 334, 41*1. 
DennlBton,  William  H.,  act  for  relief  of,  ve- 
toed. VII,  268. 
Denny,  Alfted,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  439. 
Departments.   Ezecntlye.    (See   Executive 

Departments;  the  several  Departments.) 
Dependent-Pension  Lair  discussed,  IX,  117, 

^327.451.545.  .    ^    ^ 

De  Poiery*  nr.,  captam  by  brevet,  nommation 
of,  and  reasons  therefor,  I,  75. 

Deposits,  Pnblic,  Removal  of.— In  1833  and 
prior  thereto,  the  public  funds  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  President  Jackson  determined 
to  discontinue  this  practice  and  to  deposit 
the  funds  collected  m  State  banks,  while 
those  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
should  be  withdrawn  as  needed.  William  J. 
Duane,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was 
opposed  to  the  removal  of  the  funds,  partic- 
ularly before  the  meeting  of  Congress.  After 
fruitless  effort  to  have  him  change  his  opin- 
ion on  the  subject,  the  President  requested 
his  resignation.  It  was  given,  ^and  on  the 
same  day,  Sept.  23,  1833,  Roger  B.  Taney, 
the  Attorney- General,  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  He  promptly  made 
the  necessary  orders.  The  Senate  passed  a 
resolution  ot  censure  of  the  President  and 
also  rejected  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Taney 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  a  paper 
which  he  read  to  his  Cabinet  the  President 
gave  his  reasons  for  removing  the  Govern- 
ment funds  from  the  Bank  ol  the  United 
States  (III.  5). 

Deposits,  Public,' Bemoyal  of: 
President  Jackson's   paper  to  Cabinet  on, 
III,  5. 
Refuses  to  transmit,  to  Senate,  III,  36. 
Recommended,  II,  600;  III,  17. 
Referred  to,  III,  167. 

-  Views  of  President  Tyler  on,  IV,  44. 

Depredations  on  Commerce.  (See  the  sev- 
eral powers,  claims  against) 

Dermody,  William,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  463. 

Deme  Expedition.— Gen.  William  Eaton, 
United  States  consul  at  Tunis,  in  1805,  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Hamet,  Pasha  of  frip- 
oli.  against  the  latter's  usurping  brother. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  they  de- 
feated the  usurper  at  Deme  April  27,  1805. 
After  this  success  a  treaty  highly  favorable 
to  the  United  States  was  negotiated  with  the 
Pasha. 

Derrick.  W.'S.,  Acting  Secretary  of  StAte, 
V,77. 

Desert  Lands.  (See  Lands,  Desert.) 

Desertion,  from  army  and  navy,  X,  456,  457. 

Des  Moines  Rapids,  art  for  continuing  im- 
provement of.  vetoed,  V,  388. 

Des  Moines  RiTer,  acts  to  quiet  title  of  set- 
tlers on  lands  on,  vetoed,  VlII,  411, 827. 

De  Stoeckl,  Edward,  mentioned,  VI,  66. 

Detroit,  Tbe,  mentioned,  X,  140. 


Detroit,  Mich.: 
Civil  authority  over,  recommended,  1, 198. 
Lands- 
Ceded  for  post  of,.  I.  433,  438. 
Lyin^  near,  referred  to.  I,  367. 
Memorials  for  district  of,  I,  442. 
Town  and  fort  of,  surrendered  to  the  British, 
I,  515. 
Recovery  of,  referred  to,  I,  539- 
Detroit  (Micb.),  Surrender  ol— In  August, 


1812,  Col.  Proctor,  in  command  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops  in  Canada,  was  joined  by  Gen. 
Brock  with  a  body  of  militia  and  some  In- 
dians under  Tecumseh.  The  "forces  at  Sand- 
wich amounted  to  1,330  men,  600  of  whom 
were  Indians.  Gen.  Hull,  in  command  at 
Fort  Detroit,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  had  i,ocx>  men  available  for  duty. 
Aug.  16  the  British  sent  a  party  of  Indians 
and  regulars  across  the  river  to  assault  the 
works.  Hull  surrendered  the  fort  and  the 
whole  territory  of  Michigan,  of  which  he 
was  governor,  without  the  discharge  of  a  gun. 
About  2,ocx>  men  in  all  became  prisoners  of 
war.  During  the  firing  by  the  Brtish  7 
Americans  were  killed  and  several  woundea. 
Gen.  Hull  was  afterwards  convicted  of 
cowardice  by  a  court-martial  and  condemned 
to  death,  but  was  pardoned  b]^  President 
Madison  in  consideration  of  his  age  and 
his  services  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Sub- 
sequent investigations  greatly  modified  the 
blame  attached  to  Gen.  Hull. 
Devils  Lake  Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  right  of 
way  for  railroad   through,  bill  for,  VlII 


.  367.  592. 
;ettlei 


Settlement  rights  given  in,  X,  776. 
Dewey,  aeorge : 
Attack  of  American  land  forces  and  capture 
of  Manila. assisted  by  squadron  under, 


Thanks  of 
Member  of  Philippine  Commission,*'^  359. 
^       '  '    "     "    '  '  '     * '     "     "^    '  oy 


President  tendered,  X, 


^: 


Spanish  fleet  destroyed  in  Manila  Bay  oy 
American  squadron  under,  X,  72, 90. 
Appointed  acting  rear-admiral,  X,  72,  343. 
Sword  to  be  presented  to.  X,  77. 
Thanks  of  Congress  to,  X,  73. 
■     Recommended,  X,  72. 

Reply  of,  X."77. 
Thanks  of  President  tendered,  X,  343. 
Referred  to,  X,  72. 
Suggestions  from,  regarding  force,  etc.,  for. 
Philippine   Islands    requested  by   Presi- 
dent, X,  355. 
De  Witt,  Hannah  0.,  act  granting  pension  to, 

vetoed,  VIII,  645. 
Dexter,  John  8.,  district  supervisor,  nomina- 
tion of,  1, 99. 
Diamond    Mountain  Forest  Reserve,  pro- 
claimed, XI,  1038. 
Dial,  A.  J.,  arrest  and  imprisonment  of,  by 

Cuban  authorities,  IX,  81. 
Dial,  Porflrlo,   revolution  in  Mexico  and  in- 
stallation of,  as  President,  VII,  467;  X,  108. 
Dickens,  William,  act  granting  pension  to. 

vetoed,  VIII,  5.^  6  6  1- 

Dickinson,  Joseph,  pensioned,  X,  719. 
Dickson,  James  0.,  receiver  of  public  moneys, 
nomination  of,  withdrawn  and  reasons  there- 
for, II.  477. 
Dickson.  Walter,  outrages  committed  on  fam- 
ily of,  in  Palestine,  V,  484. 
Dime. — The   smallest   piece   of    silver   now 
coined  by  the  United  States.    In  value  it  is 
the  tenth  part  of  a  dollar.  The  word  is  taken 


no 
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Tiim^— Continued. 
from  the  French  dixiime,  one-tenth,  and  was 
spelled  "  disme"  on  some  of  the  first  coins. 
Authorized  in  1792  with  a  weight  of  ^1.6 
grains,  it  was  afterwards  (in  1853)  reduced  to 
38.4  grains.  The  first  dimes  were  issued  in 
1796. 

Dingle,  W.  B.,  arrest  and  maltreatment  of,  at 
Heidelberg,  Baden,  V,  239. 

DlaimArt,  Sllu,  commissioner  to  treat  with 
Indians,  1, 435. 

DiplOBUitla  Agents.  (See  Consuls;  Minis- 
ters.) 

Dimomatie  OottTenUoni.  (See  Conventions, 
Diplomatic) 

DiploniAtlc  ■errle*.  (See  Consular  and  Dip- 
lomatic Service.) 

Direct  TaxM.  (See  Taxation;  Taxes.) 

Dliabllity>Ps&ilon  Aot  discussed,  IX,  117, 
327, 451,  545. 

DlMrraonaxT  Powers  of  President.  (See 
Kxecutive  Nominations;  President;  Remov- 
als from  Office.) 

DlserimUuttlng  Duties.  (See  Vessels,  For- 
eign tonnage  on.) 

Diseases,  Oontaglous.  (See  Cholera;  Con- 
tagions Diseases;  International  Sanitary 
Conference;  Plague;  C^arantine  Regula- 
tions; Yellow  Fever.) 

DlseatM  of  Animals.  (See  Animals  and  Ani- 
mal Products.) 

Dismal  BITOT  Forest  Bosenre,  proclaimed, 

Dlsimod  Spirits: 

Sale  of,  in  Siam  by  American  citizens,  VII, 

216. 
Sale  of,  to  Indians,  recommendations  regard- 
^  \ng»  t  334;  IX,  735 
Sale  of,  m  Manila,  information  concerning 

tnnsmitted,  X,  188. 
Tax  on — 
Discussed  by  President— 
Arthur,  VIII,  136,  X78, 244. 
Harrison,  Bern.,  IX,  3^ 
Washington,  1, 99»i05,  iia,  127,  130,  131. 


rision  oTu 


Division  ot  United  States  into  districts  for 

collection  of,  1, 99, 105, 112, 134. 
Laws  for  raising.    (See  Revenue,  Public.) 
Removal  of,  on  spirits  used  in  arts  and 
manufactures  discussed,  IX,  39. 
District.— -A    name    applied  in    tne    United 
States  to  those  portions  of  territory  which 
are  withoui,  elective  or  representative  insti- 
tutions— for  instance,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.   South  Carolina  counties  were  formerly 
called  districts.    From  1804  to  1812  that  por- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  lying  north 
of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  present  State 
was  caUed  the  District  of  Louisiana.    Before 
their   admission    as  States  Kentucky  and 
Maine  were  called  districts,  respectively  of 
Virginia   and    Massachusetts.     I'he    name 
''district"  is  also  applied  to  those  divisions 
of  a  State  grouping  certain  counties  or  wards 
into  separate  Congressional  districts  for  the 
election  of  Representatives  in  Congress. 
District  Attomoyt.  (See  Attorneys,  District.) 
Dlstrlet  Oonrts.    (See  Courts,  Federal.) 
Dlstrlot  of  Ooliimbla.~ConBTes8  is  author- 
ized by  the  Constitution  to  ''exercise  exclu- 
sive legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over 
such  district  (not  exceedinfi[  10 miles  square) 
as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States  and 
the  acceptance  of  Consress,  become  the  seat 
of  ettt  Government  of  the  United  Sutes.'* 


July  16,  1790,  after  a  long  and  bitter  discos* 
sion,  a  district  10  miles  square  \yvag  on  both 
sides  of  the  Potomac  River  was  selected. 
Maryland  ceded  64  so.  miles  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  and  Virginia  36  sq.  miles 
on  the  south  bank.  The  District  was  first 
called  the  Territory  of  Columbia.  The  seat 
of  Government  was  removed  thither  in  iSco. 
July  9, 1846,  the  portion  south  of  the  Potomac 
was  ceded  back  to  Virginia.  For  a  time  the 
superintendence  of  the  District  was  in  the 
hands  of  3  commissioners,  but  in  1802  Wash- 
ington was  incorporated  and  its  government 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  with 
a  president  and  a  council,  the  former  ap- 
pomted  by  the  President  In  1820  a  mayor, 
to  be  elected  by  the  people,  was  substituted 
for  the  president.  From  187 1  to  1874  ^^e 
District  had  a  Territorial  government,  the 
upper  house  and  the  governor  beinf  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  the  lower  nouse 
selected  by  the  people.  This  was  found  to 
be  unsatisfactory,  and  in  1874  Congress  pro- 
vided for  a  board  of  3  commissioners  to  take 
charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Dis- 
trict government  June  1 1,  1078,  Congress 
provided  for  a  permanent  government,  con- 
sisting of  3  commissioners,  2  to  be  appointed 
from  civil  life  by  the  President,  the  third-to 
be  detailed  from  the  officers  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Army.  Area,  64  sq.  miles,  prac- 
tically all  included  in  the  Citv  of  Washing- 
ton: population  (1900),  278,718. 
Dlstrlot  of  "Columbia  (see  also  Washington 
.  City): 
Act- 
Fixing  rate  of  interest  on  arrearages  of 

taxes  due  in,  returned,  IX,  67. 
For  promotion  of  anatomicai  science  and 
to  prevent  desecration  of  graves  vetoed, 
Vlfl.  413. 
Prescribing  times  for  sales  and  for  notice 
of  sales  of  property  in,  for  taxes  returned, 
VIII,  627. 
Prohibiting  bookmaking  and  pool  selling 
in,  vetoed,  IX,  93. 
Referred  to,  IX,  116. 
Providing  for  recording  deeds,  etc.,  in,  ve- 
toed, Vl  I,  381. 
Respecting  circulation  of  bank  notes  in, 

vetoed,  VI,  87. 
To   abolish    board  of  commissioners   of 

police  in,  etc.,  vetoed,  VII,  430. 
To  authorize  reassessment  ot  water-main 
taxes  or  assessments  in,  returned^  IX,670. 
To  pay  moneys  collected  under  direct  tax 
of  1801  to  States,  Territories,  and,  vetoed, 
VIII,  837. 
To  punish  unlawful  appropriation  of  prop- 
erty of  another  in,  returned,  IX,  237. 
To  regulate  elective  franchise  in,  vetoed, 
VI,  472. 

To  regulate  practice  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery in,  etc.,  returned,  IX,  670. 
Appropriation  for,  recommended,  VII,  154. 
Armoiy  of — 
Damages  to  be  incurred  by  repealing  act 
providing  for  construction  of,  referred 
to,  V,  368. 
1x>cation  of,  referred  to,  V,  378. 
Site  for,  selected,  V,  366. 
Benevolent  institutions  in,  deserve  attention 
of  Congress,  VI,  187,  25 1;  VII.  507,  627; 
VIII.  800. 
Board  of  public  works  in,  report  of,  referred 
to,  vn,  165. 


Index, 


til 


iMstriot  of  WivisaMiMr-ConHnued. 
Work  accomplished  bv,  VII,  25^ 
Bonded  indebtedness  of,  discussea  and  rec- 
ommendations regarding,  VII,  267. 
Report  on,  VII.  302. 
Boundaries  of,  referred  to  and  proclaimed,  I, 

9^  100,  102. 
Bridge  over  Rock  Creek,  construction  of,  re- 
ferred to,  III,  627. 
Bridges  over  Potomac  River  in,  construction 
and  repair  of,  discussed,  II,  608;  III,  38; 

y,  174;  VIII,  51, 92. 529.    ^      „^ 

Injuries  sustamed  by.  referred  to.  III,  229. 
Buildings  for  offices  of,  recommended,  VII, 

626;  VIII,  253,.365,  529. 
Buildings,    public,  in,  construction    of,  re- 

ferreato,  1,  190. 
Ceded  to  Congress  for  permanent  seat  of 

Government,  1.  loa 
Charities  and  retormatories  in,  X,  656. 
Congress  assembles  in,  1, 271,  305,  3p8. 
Contagious  diseases,  provisions  against,  rec- 
ommended, II,  285. 
Courts  of— 

Appeals  from,  to  Supreme  Court,  recom- 
mendations regarding,  VIII,  354,  518. 

Minister  of  Netherlands  refuses  to  testify 
in,  V,  419. 

Supreme  Court,  selection  and  service  of 

J'urors  in,  bill  regarding,  returned,  VIII, 
In. 

Crimes  against  chastity  in,  inadequacy  of 
laws  relating  to,  IX,  19S. 

Debt  of,  discussed,  VII,  477. 

Delegate  in  Conn-ess  to  represent,  recom- 
mended, 11,528;  557;  VI,  454. 

Depression  in  pecuniary  concerns  of,  III, 
177. 

Deputy  marshals,  bailiffs,  etc.,  in,  compensa- 
tion to,  referred  to,  VI,  466. 

Distribution  of  arms,  ordnance  stores,  etc., 
to  Territories  and,  regulations  regarding, 

VIII,  574;  IX,a7.  ,^    _. 

Electnc  wires  m,  report  of  board  to  con- 
sider locatioEL  etc.,  of,  transmitted,  IX,  212. 

Government  of,  discussed,  I,  305,  308,  310; 
IL  52%  557;  ni,  395;  VH.  303. 
Referred  to,  VII,  418. 

Territorial  government  in,  discussed,  VII, 
154,204. 

Improvements  to  streets  in,  recommenda- 
tions regarding,  VIII,  365. 

Insane  asylum  in — 
Appropriation  for,  V,  172. 
Construction  of,  discussed,  V,  217. 
Erection  of,  recommended.  III,  404;  IV, 

3$i- 

Estimate  for  deficiency  appropriation  for, 
VIII,  9a 
Institution  of  learning  for,   recommended, 

VII,  254. 
Interests  of.  discussed  by  President- 
Arthur,  VIII.  147, 186,253. 

Buchanan,  V  463,  529.  576, 653. 

Cleveland,  Vlll,  365,  528,  799- 

FiUmore.  7,92,137,174. 

Grant,  VII,  255,  303: 

Harrison,  Ben}.,  IX,  52. 

Hayes,  VIL  477,  507,  580, 627. 

Lincoln.  VI,  53,  251. 

S*^r*^^,y'^^340,4io- 

Polk,  IV,  415. 

Roosevelt,  X,  546,  811,  812;  XI,  1141, 

Taylor.  V,  23. 

Tyler,  IV,  5a  89.  271, 351. 
Van  Buren,  VH^  395, 503. 


Laws  of — 
Commissioners  appointed  to  revlM  and 
codify,  V,  34a 
Proclamation  fixing  time  and  place  of 
election   for  voting  on  adoptk>n  of 
code,  V,  490. 
Referred  to,  V,  483. 

Revision  of  civil  and  criminal  code  recom- 
mended, VIII.  253. 
Revision  oi  necessary.  III,  177,  259^  273, 
394;  Vllf,. 52?.  799;  IX,  198?  X.  85i.8S:l 
Statute  of  limitations  for  cnmes  should 

not  be  limited  to  2  years,  IL  605. 
Want  of  uniformity  in,  II,  528. 
Laws  of  adjoining  States  applicable  to,  in- 
sufficient, ^  338. 
Legislation  m,  power  of,  should  be  taken 
from  Congress  and  vested  in  people,  II,  ^7. 
Liberal  spirit  of  Congress  in  relation  to,  V, 

217. 
Liquors,  amendment  of  laws  regulating  sale 
of.  etc.,  in,  recommended,  VlII,  365,  529^ 
800;  IX,  52, 331. 
Military  j?ovemor  oL     (See   Wadsworth, 

James  S.) 
National  celebration  of  the  centennial  anni- 
versary, X,  122, 179^  231. 
Penitentiary  in— 
Compensation  to  inspectors  of,  referred 

to,  n,  473. 528;  in.  276u 

Completion  o^  referred  to,  II,  528. 

To  be  erected,  II,  364. 
Plan  of,  referreato,!,  113. 
Police  regulations  of,  recommendations  that 

Commissioners  be  clothed  with  power  to 

make,  VIII, 329. 
Police  svstem  for,  recommended,  IV,  89. 
Political  rights  to  citizens  of,  extension  of, 

recommended.  III,  177, 
Prisoners  ^n,  provision  for,  recommended,  I, 

Public  schools   in,  aid  for,  recommended, 
VII,  478, 580, 626. 

Discriminations  against  District  in  dona- 
tion of  lands  for  support  of,  VII,  507. 
Referred  to,  1, 106,  igo. 
Reform  School  for  girls  in,  construction  of, 

recommended,  IX;  I97- 
Reform  school  in,  supply  of  blankets  for, 

discussed.  VII,  417. 
Relinquishment  of  portion  of^  to  Vin^inia 

discussed  and  recommendation  that  it  be 


regained,  VI,  51. 
port  of  board  of 
,361 


Report  of  boardf  of  audit  referred  to,  VII, 


Commissioners    appointed  on  affain  of, 
Vll,^  .  .    .        , 

Reservations  in,  appropriations  for,  recom- 
mended, VII,  47d. 
Seat  of  Government — 
Boundaries  of,  referred* to  and  proclaimed, 

I,  94,  100.  102. 
Removed  from  Philadelphia  to  Washing- 
ton,  1, 291,  305.  308,  309,  310. 
Sewerage   system  of,  committee  to  report 
upon,  appointed,  IX,  J2. 
Report  o(  transmitted,  iX,  79. 
Slavery  in,  abolished,  VI,  73. 
Steam  railway  lines — 
Concentrating    upon    Washington,    con- 
struction of,  urged,  VI,  15a 
Controversies    regarding   occupation    of 

streets  by,  VIII,  365.  5J9, 800. 
Recommendations  regarding  location  of 
depoU  and  tracks,  VII,  507,  607;  VIII, 
64.147. 
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District  of  Oolumbia— C^M/ir'Mw^i/. 
Street  railroad  companies  in,  report  of  board 
on  amount  chargeable  to,  referred  to,  VI 1, 
319. 
Survey  of,  commissioners  directed  to  make, 
I,  94,  102. 
Report  of,  referred  to,  I,  136. 
Taxes  in,  remitted  bv  Congress  should  be 
charged  ^o  National  Treasury,  VIII,  219. 

Divorce,  uniform  laws  on,  advocated,  X,  850. 

Dix,  John  A.: 
Applications  to  go  south  across  military  lines 

to  be  made  to,  VI,  loi. 
Authority  given  to,  while  commanding  at 
'    Baltimore,  VI.  112. 

Commissioner  to  examine  cases  of  state  pris- 
oners, VI,  109. 
Mentioned,  VI,  78. 

Prisoners  of  war  released  to  report  to,  VI, 
102. 

Dixie.— A  term  applied  orijfinally  to  New 
York  City  when  slavery  existed  there.  Ac- 
cording to  the  myth  or  legend,  a  person 
naroedDixie  owned  a  tract  of  land  on  Man- 
hattan Island  and  a  large  number  of  slaves. 
As  Dixie's  slaves  increased  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  the  plantation  many  were  sent 
to  distant  parts.  Naturally  the  deported  ne- 
groes looked  upon  their  early  home  as  a  place 
of  real  and  abiding  happiness,  as  did  those 
from  the  **01e  Virginny"  of  later  days. 
I  fence  Dixie  became  the  svnonym  for  a  lo- 
cality where  the  negroes  lived  happy  and 
contented  lives.  In  tne  South  Dixie  is  taken 
to  mean  the  Southern  States.  There  the 
word  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  formerly  dividing 
the  free  and  slave  States.  It  is  said  to  have 
first  come  into  use  there  when  Texas  joined 
the  Union,  and  the  negroes  s'ang  ot  it  as 
Dixie.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  several 
popular  songs,  notably  that  of  Albert  Pike, 
'•Southrons,  hear  vour  country  call; "  that  of 
T.  M.  Cooley,  "Away  down  South  where 
grows  the  cotton, "  and  that  of  Dan  Emmett, 
the  refrain  usually  containing  the  word 
"Dixie,"  or  the  words  "Dixie's  Land." 
During  the  Civil  War  the  tune  of  Dixie  was 
to  the  Southern  people  what  Yankee  Doodle 
had  always  been  to  the  people  of  the  whole 
Union  and  what  it  continued  in  war  times 
to  be  to  the  Northern  people,  the  comic 
national  air. 

Dixie,  The,  mentioned,  X,  93,  583,  584,  687. 

Dixie  Forest  Reserve,  proclaimed.  XI,  1079. 

Doane,  B.  L.,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 
VIII,  718.  . 

Dock  Taxds  for  construction  of  large  vessels 

f  recommended,  II,  31. 

Docks: 
Appropriations  for  building,  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  those  of  naval  service,  V,  89, 

Construction  of— 
Appropriation  for,  recommended,  II,  200; 
ill,  116. 


Discussed,  I,  345.  347;  V.  \\x 
Referred  to.  11,  200,  419;  IV,  5 
Site  for.  II,  368. 


Report  of  commission  to  select,  transmit- 
ted, IX,  131,  215. 
Spanish  war  vessels  repaired  at  American, 

Vii,  SI. 

Dodffe,  Henry,  troops  in  Indian  campaign  un- 
der command  of,  III,  1 13. 


Dodge,  William  E.,  member  of  Indian  com- 
mission, VII,  23. 

Dole,  SanfordB.: 
Member  of  commission  to  recommend  legis- 
lation for  Hawaiian  Islands,  X,  108. 
Minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  Hawaii,  letter  from,  transmit- 
ted,  IX,  474, 475. 
Sovereignty  of  Hawaiian  Islands  transferred  • 
to  United  States  by,  X,  107. 

Dole,  Wmiam  P.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  VI,  192. 193, 194.  199,  201,  210,  212. 

Dollar.— Derived  fromdaleror  thaler.  The 
American  silver  dollar  is  modeled  after  the 
Spanish  milled  dollar.  It  was  authorized  by 
an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1792,  which  de- 
clared 371 X  grains  of  pure  silver  to  be  equal 
to  24H  grains  of  pure  gold  and  each  equiva- 
lent to  a  dollar  ot  account.  It  was  made  the 
unit  of  value.  The  silver  dollar  was  first 
coined  in  1794  and  weighed  416  grains,  371  ]i 
grains  being  of  silver  and  the  remainder 
alloy.  In  1837  the  weight  was  reduced  to 
4125^  grains  by  decreasing  the  weight  of  al- 
loy. In  1873  provision  was  made  for  a  dol- 
lar of  420  grains  for  use  in  trade  with  China 
and  Japan  Known  as  the  "  trade  dollar."  The 
gold  dollar  was  issued  under  the  act  of  Mar.  3, 
1849.  Its  coinage  was  discontinued  in  189a 
The  coinage  act  of  Feb.  12, 1873,  tacitly  sus- 
pended the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  (except 
the  trade  dollar)  and  made  the  gold  dollar  the 
standard  of  value.  The  act  of  Feb.  28, 1878, 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 

{>urchase  each  month,  at  market  value,  not 
ess  than  $2,000,000  and  not  more  than  l4,ooo, 
000  worth  of  bullion,  to  be  coined  into  silver 
dollars  of  412 >^  grains  each.  This  act  was 
repealed  by  the  act  of  June  14,  i8go.  By  act 
of  1900,  the  gold  dollar  again  became  the 
standard  of  value  in  this  country.  (See  Coin- 
age Laws;  Coins  and  Coinage.) 

Dolphin,  The  (British  cruiser),  seizure  of  the 
Catharine  by,  discussed,  IV,  217. 

Dolphin,  Tlie  (United  States  brig),  seizure  of 
the  Echo  bv,  discussed,  V,  527. 

Dolphin,  The  (United  States  dispatch  boat), 
contract  regarding  construction  of,  discussed, 
VlII,  350. 

Dominican  Republic.    ( See  Santo  Domi ngo. ) 

Donaldson,  Edward,  thanks  of  Congress  to, 
recommended,  VI,  76. 

Donaldson,  Joseph,  Jr.,  treaty  with  Algiers 
concluded  by,  I,  192. 

Donelson,  Andrew  J.,  minister  to  Germany, 
nomination  of,  IV,  605. 
Recall  of,  referred  to,  V,  11. 

Doorkeeper.— By  an  act  of  Mar.  3,  1^5,  the 
designation  of  Doorkeeper  of  the*Senate  was 
changed  to  Sergeant-at-Arms.  He  executes 
all  orders  relating  to  decorum  and  is  ofHcially 
charged  with  all  matters  relating  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  doors  of  the  Senate.  He  orders 
persons  into  custody  and  makes  arrests  by 
direction  of  (he  Senate.  The  duties  of  the 
Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  varied  and  complicated.  Under  the  rules 
of  the  House  he  is  required  to  enforce  the 
rules  relating  to  the  privileges  of  the  floor, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  em- 
ployees— messengers,  pages,  laborers,  etc. 
He  also  has  charge  of  sul  the  property  of  the 
House.  He  reports  to  Congress  annually  the 
amount  of  United  States  property  in  his  pos- 
session, also  the  numl>er  of  public  documents 
in  his  possession  subject  to  orders  of  members 
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DoorkMpar— CVw//>9«^</. 

ofConmss.    He  has  more  patronaee  than 
any  other  officer  of  the  House.    The  ap- 
•pomtments  made  by  him  number  between 
i6o  and  200. 

Dom,  Andreir  J.,  commissioner,  for  the  United 
States,  treaty  made  by,  with  the  Senecas, 
August,  1854,  V,  296. 

Dorr's  Rebellion.— A  forcible  effort  to  over- 
throw the  State  government  of  Rhode  Island 
in  1840-1842.  After  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence Rhode  Island  retained  her  orig- 
inal colonial  ciiarter,  which  provided  for 
only  limited  suffrage.  Many  ot  the  citizens 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  State  government. 
In  October,  1841,  a  convention  of  delegates 
prepared  a  constitution.  This  was  sub- 
mitted to  popular  vote  and,  it  was  claimed, 
received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  The 
established  government  considered  these  ef- 
forts to  be  little  short  of  criminal.  A  legis- 
lature elected  under  the  new  conslitut.on 
assembled  at  Newport  May  3,  1842,  with 
Thomas  W.  Dorr  as  governor.  Governor 
King  proclaimed  martial  law.  The  Dorr 
party  offered  armed  resistance,  but  their 
forces  were  dispersed  and  Dorr  fled  the  State. 
Returning,  he  again  offered  resistance  to  the 
State  authorities,  but  was  captured,  tried, 
and  convicted  of  treason.  He  was  pardoned 
in  1852.  In  September,  1842,  a  State  conven- 
tion adopted  a  constitution  which  embodied 
nearly  every  provision  that  had  been  advo- 
cated by  Dorr  and  his  followers. 

Dorr'i  Rebellion : 
Correspondence  regarding,  IV,  286. 
Discussed,  IV,  283. 

Doty,  James  D. : 
Mentioned.  VI,  196. 
Treaty  with  Indians  concluded  by,  IV,  59. 

Doaglierty,  Vary  Ann,  act  granting  pension 
to,  vetoed,  VllI,  682. 

DooffhflBMe.— A  term  first  applied  by  John 
Randolph,  of  Virginia,  to  Northern  Congress- 
men who  supported  the  Niissouri  Compro- 
mise of  182a  It  was  intended  to  apply  to 
those  who  were  easily  molded  by  personal  or 
unworthy  motives  to  forsake  their  principles. 
It  was  generally  applied  to  Northern  people 
who  favored  slavery,  but  was  also  sometimes 
used  to  stigmatize  those  Southern  citizens 
who  opposed  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
their  section  on  the  slavery  question. 

Douglas,  James,  governor  of  Vancouver 
Island,  repayment  of  sum  advanced  by,  rec- 
ommended, V,  536. 

Douglass,  Frederick,  recorder  of  deeds,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  resignation  of,  referred  to, 

VIII.  531. 

Douglas,  The,  indemnification  for,  to  be  made 

by  Great  Britain,  IV,  258. 
Doir,  Jennette,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 

Vni,d78. 
Drafts,  OOTemment,  sale  or  exchange  of,  for 

bank  notes,  and    |)ayment  of  Government 

creditors  in  depreciated  currency.  III,  560, 

Drsits,  Kmtary.—A  drawing  by  lot  to  select 
men  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  Army  in  time  of 
war.  The  method  of  increasing  the  Army 
by  draft  was  first  resorted  to  in  18 14,  during 
the  war  with  Great  Britain.  Militiamen  only 
were  subject  to  this  draft,  and  the  result  was 
unsatisfactory.    During  the  Civil  War  an 


effort  was  made  to  recruit  the  Army  by  a 
draft  upon  the  militia.  A  bill  having  this 
object  in  view  failed  in  Congress  on  the 
ground  of  unconstitutionalitv.  Another  bill, 
prepared  without  reference  to  the  militia,  but 
operative  upon  every  able-bodied  male  citi- 
zen of  military  age,  passed  Congress  May  3, 
1863.  An  attempt  to  enforce  this  act  caused 
a  serious  outbreak  of  the  lawless  element  of 
the  people  of  New  York  City.  The  city  was 
in  the  nands  of  a  mob  for  3  or  4  days  and 
much  valuable  property  was  destroyed.  Apr. 
16^  1862,  and  July  18,  1863,  the  Confederate 
congress  passed  conscription  laws. 

Drake,  Mary  J.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  820. 

Drawback.— A  term  used  in  commerce  to 
signify  the  remission  or  refunding  of  tariff 
duties  when  the  commodity  upon  which  they 
have  been  paid  is  exported.  By  means  of 
the  drawback  an  article  upon  which  taxes 
are  paid  when  imported  may  be  exported 
and  sold  in  foreign  markets  on  the  same 
terms  as  though  it  had  not  been  taxed  at  all. 
The  drawback  enables  merchants  to  export 
imported  articles  taxed  at  home  and  sell 
them  in  foreign  markets  on  the  same  terms 
as  those  offered  from  countries  where  no  tax 
is  imposed. 

Drayton,  Daniel,  pardon  of.  referred  to,  V,  385. 

Dred  Scott  Case.— A  celebrated  Supreme 
Court  case,  decided  in  1857,  important  from 
its  bearing  on  the  Missouri  Compromise  of 
1820.  Scott  was  a  Missouri  slave,  and  upon 
being  taken  into  territory  covered  by  the 
Missouri  Compromise  sued  for  his  freedom. 
Being  then  sold  to  a  citizen  of  another  State, 
he  transferred  his  suit  from  the  State  to  the 
Federal  courts  under  the  power  given  to  the 
latter  to  try  suits  between  citizens  of  differ- 
ent States.  The  case  came  on  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  for.  the  court,  delivered 
an  exhaustive  opinion,  holding  that  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  was  unconstitutional  and 
void;  that  one  of  the  constitutional  func- 
tions of  Congress  was  the  protection  of 
property;  that  slaves  were  recognized  as 
property  by  the  Constitution,  and  that  Con- 
gress was  therefor  bound  to  protect  slavery 
in  the  Territories.  Scott  was  put  out  of 
court  on  the  ground  that  he  was  still  a  slave 
and  being  such  could  not  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  have  any  standing  in  Fed- 
eral courts.  Associate  Justices  Curtis  and 
McLean  filed  dissenting  opinions.  The  de- 
cision aroused  great  excitement  throughout 
the  country,  particularly  in  the  North. 

Dred  Scott  Case.  Supreme  Court  decision  re- 
garding, discussed,  V,  454,  498,  554,  629. 

Drezel,  Josepb  W.,  chairman  of  executive 
committee  on  pedestal  of  Statue  .of  Liberty 
Enlightening  the  World,  VIIL  3^. 

Drirer,  The,  ordered  from  and  forbidden  to 
reenter  waters  of  United  States,  1, 403. 

Dnun,  Richard  C,  Adjutant-General: 
Union  and  Confederate  flags,  return  of,  to 
respective    States,  recommended  by, 
Vlil,  578. 
Proposition  withdrawn,  VIII,  579. 

Dry  Docks.  (See  Docks.) 

Dry  Tortogas,  survey  of,  for  naval  station,  II, 

475. 
Duck  Valley,  Ney.,  payment  of  settlers  for 
improvements  on  lands  in,  referred  to,  VIII, 
77,  189. 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


Dudley,  Tlie»  seizure  of,  and  claims  arising 
out  of,  VII,  i6o;  VIII,  613;  IX.  112,23? 

441.  530- 
Award  in  case  of,  IX.  638. 

Dnllye,  Eugene,  expulsion  of,  from  Prussia, 
V,  qga. 

Dttluth,  Minn.,    act   for  erection  of   public 
buildinfr  at,  vetoed,  VI 11,  469. 

Duiibar,  WUllam,  appointed  to  explore  Wash- 
ita River,  I,  399, 

Dunham,  Aaron,  district  supervisor,  nomina- 
tion of,  I,  99. 

Dunkirk,  N.  T.,  proclamation  granting  privi- 
leges of  other  ports  to,  V,  326. 

Duiuap,  Margaret,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  542. 

Dunlap,  Robert  P.: 
Correspondence  regarding  imprisonment  of 

Ebenezer  S.  Greely,  11^  358,  405. 
Correspondence      regarding     northeastern 
boundary.    (See  Northeastern  Boundary.) 

Dupont,  Samuel  P.: 
Mentioned.  VI,  78. 

Thanks  of  Congress  to,  recommended,  VI, 
64,70. 

Durand,  E.  Dana,  appointed  to  Civil  Service, 
X,  632. 

Durango,  Tbe,  convention  with  Texas  for  ad- 
justment of  claims  in  case  of,  III,  469. 

DuBkln,  Ctoorge  M.,   removal  from  office  of. 
President  declines  to  give  reasons  for,  VIII, 

375- 
Dutch  East  Indies,  discriminating  duties  on 

vessels  of,  suspended,  VIII,  569, 
Duties.    (See  Foreign  Import  Duties;  Import 

Duties;  Vessels,  Foreign,  tonnage  on.) 
Dwamleh  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  379. 


E  Pl^rlbus  Unum.— A  Latin  phrase  meaning 
"  Out  of  many,  one,"  or  "  One  of  many."  U 
alludes  to  the  formation  of  one  Federal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  several  independent  States. 
It  is  the  motto  of  the  United  States,  having 
been  selected  by  a  committee  composed  of 
John  Adams,  Benjamin  Frankhn,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson.  They  made  their  report 
on  a  design  for  a  motto  and  great  seal  Aug. 
10,  1776.  The  phrase  is  probably  derived 
from  "  Moretum,"  a  Latin  poem  by  Virgil. 
It  was  also  the  motto  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  which  was  quite  popular  in  the 
Colonies  at  the  time  the  selection  was  made. 
It  first  appeared  on  coin  issued  by  New 
Jersey  in  1786. 

Bads,  James  B.: 
Grants  to,  for  construction  of  jetties  in  Miss- 
issippi  River,  order  regarding,  VII,  328. 
Improvement  of  South  Pass  of  Mississippi 
Kiver,  under,  discussed,  VII.  408,  572. 

Bagle.— The  |io  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States.  Its  coinage  was  authorized  in  1792. 
Coined  first  in  1794,  it  has  since  been  legal 
tender  to  any  amount.  The  first  delivery 
was  of  400  eagles  Sept.  22,  1795.  Coinage 
was  suspended  m  1805  and  resumed  in  1837. 
It  takes  its  name  from  tKe  figure  of  the  na- 
tional bird  which  is  stamped  on  the  reverse. 
(See  also  Coinage  Laws;  Coins  and  Coin- 
age.) 

Barthouakes  in  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia, 
VI,  687. 


East  Florida.  (See  Florida.) 
Bast  Florida  Claims: 

Discussed  and  psmnent  of,  recommended, 
m,  510;  IV,  «;  VII.  5e«,  5H  608. 

Reports  on,  referred  to,  VII,  589. 
Bast  BlTer,N.  T.,  appropriation  for  removal 

of  Flood  Rock  in,  recommended,  VIII,  aoi. 
East  Tennessee  University,  act  for  relief  of, 

vetoed,  Vll,  215. 
Eastj^ort.  Ke.,  ^proclamation  granting  privi- 
leges 01  other  ports  to,  V,  320I 
Bastry,  The,  collisions  of,  X,  552, 711. 
Baton,  Dorman  B.,  chairman  Civil  Service 

Commission,  report  of,  discussed,  VII,  6^ 
Baton,  John,  pubiication  of  second  edition  of 

Second   Arctic   Expedition   suggested   by, 

VIII,  79. 

Baton,  John  H.,  treaty  with  Indians  concluded 

by,  III,  52. 
Baton,  Lydla  ▲.,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII.  736. 
Eaton,  WUllam: 
Correspondence  regarding  war  with  Tripoli 
.    transmitted,  I,  391. 
Eoho,  The,  captured  with  more  than  300  Afri- 
can negroes  on  board  by  U.  S.  brigi><7/j^i», 
near  Key  Verde,  on  the  coast  ol  Cuba, 
and  taken  as  a  prize  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 

V,  527. 

Recommendations    regarding   removal  of, 

V,  528. 

Eckert,  Jacob,  act  to  remove  charge  of  deser- 
tion from  record  of,  vetoed,  IX,  575. 

Eckert,  T.  T.,  negotiations  for,  and  corre- 
spondence regarding  restoration  of  peace, 
VI,  26a 

Ecuador.— A  Republic  of  South  America.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Colombia,  on  the 
south  by  Peruj^  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Eastward  its  claims  extend  to 
the  confines  of  Brazil,  but  the  claim  to  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Andes  is  disputed  by 
Colombia  and  Peru.  The  country  is  traversed 
from  north  to  south  by  the  Andea  Some  of 
the  highest  peaks  of  South  America  are  in 
Ecuador,  and  there  are  also  numerous  toI- 
canoes.  The  principal  products  and  exports 
are  cocoa,  ivory  nuts,cofiee,  rubber,  straw  hats 
and  hides;  Panama  hats  are  made  almost 
exclusively  in  Ecuador.  The  inhabitants  are 
whites  (ot  Spanish  descent),  Indians,  and 
mixed  races.  The  President  is  elected  for  4 
years.  The  Congress  consists  of  2  chambers. 
Catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion,  but  the 
constitution  of  ie86  guarantees  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  all  religions.  Ecuador  was  con- 
auered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1533-34.  With 
le  aid  of  Bolivar  the  Spanish  rulers  were 
expelled  (1S22-23),  and  the  country  was 
united  to  the  Colombian  Confederation.  In 
1830  it  seceded  and  adopted  its  present  name. 
Political  revolutions  have  been  frequent  in 
the  country.  Area,  about  I  [6,000  sq.  miles ; 
population  (1900),  1,205,600. 

Ecuador : 
Civil  war  in.  HI,  100. 

Claims  of  United  States  against,  convention 
for  adjustment  of,  VI,  147,  201. 
Failure  of.  to  pay  first  installment  of  award 
under,  VI,  386. 
Commercial  convention  with,  HI,  534. 
Convention  with,  respecting  case  of  Emilio 

Santos,  IX,  525. 
Diplomatic  relations  with,  discussed*  VXII, 

43;  IX,  33. 
Earthquakes  in,  VI,  687. 
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Fugitive  criminal*',  convctntion  with,  for  sur- 
render of,  VII.  206,  293. 

Imprisonment ot  American  citizens  in,  VIII, 
269. 
Released,  VIII,  330. 405. 
Treaty  to  settle  claim  regarding,  VIII,  784- 

Naturalization  treaty  with,  VII,  165,  239. 

Report  of  George  £.  Church  upon,  trans- 
mitted, VIII,  157. 

Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed,  III, 
ifn\  IV,  198;  VI.  147;  VII,  206,  293. 
Expresses  desire  to  negotiate.  III,  477. 
Probably  rendered  abortive,  iV,  80. 
Bdgeomb,  Willard  W.,  treaty  with  Orange 

Free  Stale  concluded  bv,  VII.  162. 
Education  (see  also  Indian  Schools;  Military 
Academy;    National    University;    Naval 
Academy): 

Act  donating  lands  for  benefit  of  agricul- 
tural colleges  vetoed,  V,  5^3. 

Appropriation  of  proceeds  01  sales  of  public 
lands  for,  recommended,  VII,  152,  203, 606, 
626;  VIII,  58. 

Constitulional  amendment  regarding,  sug- 
gested, I,  409, 456;  II,  18. 

Constitutional  amendment  regarding  main- 
tenance of  free  schools  by  States,  etc., 
recommended,  VII,  334. 

Government  aid  to,  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent- 
Arthur,  VIII,  58,  143, 184,  233. 
Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  54. 

In  Alaska,  appropriation  for,  recommended, 
VIII,  80;  IX,  48. 

In  Army  discussed,  VII,  618;  IX,  447. 

In  Indian  Territory,  recommendations  re- 
garding, X,  121. 

Lands  granted  to  States  in  aid  of,  II,  466, 


Of 

Recommendation  that  States  be  required  to . 

afford  good  common  schools,  VII,  3^6. 
Recommendations  regarding  education  in 

Stotes,  VII,  479,  506, 602, 626. 
Sectarian  tenets  not  to  be  taught  in  public 
schools,  VII,  356. 
Eduoation,  Bureau  of: 
Discussed  by  President— 
Grant,  VII  112,233. 
Hayes,  VII,  579,  ft26. 
Establishment  oi  referred  to,  VII,  112. 
Bduoatloa,  Oomxnisiloner  of: 
Duties  of,  respecting  education  of  f reedmen 

referred  to,  VII,  41. 
Report  of,  referred  to,  VII,  506. 
Education,    Industrial,    report    on,    trans- 
mitted, IX,  347. 
Bduoational  Land  Grants,  II,  466,  482;  VI, 
389;  VII.  252;  IX,  54Z 
Recommended,  1, 410, 485;  VII,  111,254. 
Educational  Boquirements  for  Voters,  rec- 
ommended by  President  Grant,  VII,  356, 411. 
Edwards,  Arthur,  et  al.,  act  for  relief  of, 

vetoed,  V,  607. 
Edwards,  Ninian : 
Minister  to  Mexico,  examination  of,  by  com- 


mittee referred  to,  II,  239. 
Treaty  with  Indians  conclui 
Edwards, 


Treaty  with  Indians  concluded  by,  II,  20. 

H.,  report  of,  transmitted,  IX, 


EelP^T 


4Ter  Indians : 
Payment  to,  in  lieu  of  annuities,  VIII,  530. 
Treaty  with,  1. 363r  390^  397. 478»  479k 


Egan,  Patrick,  minister  to  Chile.  (See  BaUi- 

more^  The.) 
Egypt. — A  country  in  northeastern  Africa.    It 
is  famous  for  the  great  antiouity  and  former 
splendor  of  its  civilization.   It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the 
east  by  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  African  Desert.    Its 
soil  has  been  celebrated  for  its  great  produc- 
tiveness, due  to  the  inundations  of  the  river 
Nile,  three  sets  of  crops  being  raised  each 
year.    The  chief  products  are  cotton,  sugar, 
beans,  wheat,  ivory,  oil  seeds  and  senna. 
Egypt  has  14  provinces  and  is  a  hereditary 
vice-royalty  ruled  by  a  Khedive.    Egypt  is 
nominally  subject  to  Turkey  and  pay^  an 
annual  tribute  of  ^3,300,000,  but  in  adl  in- 
ternal and  international  affairs  the  Khedive 
is  completely  independent.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, tne  actual  control  is  in  the  hands  of 
Great  Britain.    The  prevailing  language  is 
Arabic.    Area,  380,000  sq.  miles;  population 
(1900),  9»734.405. 
Egypt: 
American  citizens  in,  proclamation  regard- 
ing  rights  of,  VII,  277,  390. 
Discussed,  V^ll,  290,403. 
American  representative  in,  death  of,   re- 
ferred to,  VI,  245. 
Ancient  obelisk  presented  to  New  York  City 

by  Government  of,  VII,  568,  612. 
Change  of  personal  head  of.  VII,  568. 
Commercial  convention  with,  agreement  re- 
garding, VIII,  262. 
Consular  courts  in,  discussed^  VIII,  172. 
Consuls  in,  relieved  of  judicial  powers  dis- 
cussed, VII.  238. 
I^iplomatic  relations  with,  VIII,  237. 

Resumed,  VI,  245. 
Disturbances  in,  and  protection  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  discussed,  VIII,  128. 
Expulsion  of  Greeks  from,  referred  to,  V,  295. 
Judicial  code  of  reform  tribunal  of,  to  be  re- 
vised, VII,  612. 
Ebrman,  Felix,  consular  correspondence  of, 

X,  566-570. 

Eight-Hour  Law.-- Congress,  Aug.  I,  1892, 
passed  a  law  restricting  to  8  hours  the  work- 
ing day  of  all  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  or  upon  Govern- 
ment contracts,  but  no  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  wages  was  made  (VII,  15,  175). 
Violation  of  this  law  is  punishable  by  nine 
and  imprisonment  (See  also  Hours  of 
Labor.) 

Elcln,  James  A.,  member  of  commission  to  tnr 
assassins  of  President  Lincoln,  etc.,  VI,  330. 

El  Caney  (Cuba),  Battle  of.  (See  Santiago 
(Cuba),  BatUe  of.) 

El  Caney,  Cuba,  captured  by  American  troops, 
X.  92. 

El  Dorado,  Tlie,  arrest  and  search  of,  by  Span- 
ish authorities,  V,  336,  445. 

Elder,  Samuel  8.,  member  of  Gun  Foundry 
Board.  VIII,  161. 

Elderkln,  David  T.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  455. 

Eldridge,  Rebecca,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 
VI11,424. 

Election  Commission  charged  with  inquiring 
into  subject  of  election  laws  recommended, 
IX,  211,  331. 

Election  Law,  Federal,  recommended,  IX, 
55t  127,331. 

Election  Laws.-^  Article  I,  section  4,  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  "the  times,  places, 
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Election  "L^Mfk— Continued, 

.  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators 
and  Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in 
each  State  by  the  legislature  thereof,  but  the 
Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or 
alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places 
of  choosing  Senators."  Uniformity  m  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators  was  first 

{>rovided  for  by  act  of  Congress  in  1866  and 
or  members  0!  the  House  in  1875.  July  2, 
1890,  a  measure  was  introduced  in  the  House 
to  amend  and  supplement  the  election  laws 
of  the  {Jnited  States  and  to  provide  for  a 
more  efficient  enforcement  ot  such  laws. 
It  passed  the  House,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate.  (See  Force  Bill.) 
Elections. — The  deliberate  choice  of«  a  person 
or  persons  for  office  of  any  kind  by  the  vot- 
ing of  a  body  of  oualified  or  authorized  elec- 
tors. The  first  Presidential  election  was' 
held  in  1788-89.  AH  the  candidates  stood 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, the  one  receiving  the  largest  number 
of  votes  being  declared  elected  President 
and  the  next  highest  Vice-President.  Up  to 
1824  the  electors  in  many  of  the  States  were 
chosen  by  State  legislatures.  In  the  colonial 
period  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  Rhode  Island  elected  their  gov- 
ernors. In  all  fhe  Colonies  the  people  elec- 
ted the  representatives  in  their  assemblies, 
either  by  ballot  or  by  a  viva  voce  vote.  The 
latter  custom  prevailed  in  Virginia.  Laws 
against  treating  and  violence  were  in  force, 
but  disturbances  were  not  uncommon  at  vot- 
ing places. 
Blectloni: 
Act  prohibiting  military  interference  at,' ve- 
toed, VII,  532. 
Army  and  Navy  prohibited  from  interfering 

in,  VI,  668. 
Complications  growing  out  of,  in  Southern 
States,  and  other  disturbances,  discussed, 
VII,  117,  118,  150^  163.207,  212,  264,  265, 
296, 305,  3I9»  413. 418. 
Federal  interference  in,  discussed,  VII,  305. 
Habeas  corpus  suspended  in  certain    sec- 
tions, VII,  136,  139. 
Revoked  as  to  certain  county,  VII,  138. 
Proclamations  regarding,  VII,  132, 134, 135, 
136,  138.  139,  223,  272,  276,  322,  396. 
Congressional,  and   claims  of  members  to 

seats  discussed,  VII,  494. 
Constitutional  convention  in  Cuba,  ordered, 

X,223. 

Discussed,  VII,  493, 560,  601. 

Educational  requirements  for  voters  recom- 
mended, VII,  356, 411. 

Federal  supervision  of  Congressional,  recom- 
mended, IX,  55, 127,  331. 

Gerrymander  discussed,  IX,  208. 

In  Arkansas,  disturbances  regarding,  and 
claims  01  persons  to  governorship  dis- 
cussed, VII,  2(>4,  26^,  29S,  319. 
Proclamation  regarding,  Vtl,  272. 

In  California,  correspondence  regarding  na- 
tional military  forces  to  be  used  at,  referred 
to,  VII,  122. 

In  Louisiana,  complications  growing  out  of, 
discussed,  VII,  207,  212,  296,  305. 
Federal  interference  in,  discussed,  VII, 

Proclamations  regarding,  VII,  223,  276. 
In  Mississippi,  proclamation  regarding  com- 
plications growing  out  of,  VII,  322. 


In  the  South  and  results  of  amendments  to 
Federal  Constitution  discussed,  VII,  493, 
601. 

In  Virginia,  troops  at  polling  places  during, 
referred  to,  Vll.  413,  418. 

Not  to  be  held  in  Hawaii,  X,  365. 

Partisan  interference  in,  by  pulnic  officers- 
Discussed  by  President  Tyler,  IV,  52, 89. 
Order  regarding,  of  President- 
Cleveland.  VIII,  494. 
Hayes,  VII,  450. 

Presidential,  discussed.  (See  President  of 
United  States.) 

Stimulus  of  personal  interests  in,  should  be 
restrained,  IV,  89. 

Troops  stationed  at  polling  places  in  South- 
em  States  discussed,  VII,  413,  418. 
Elective  Franchise  to  Freedmen: 

Discussed  by  President — 
Garfield,  VIII,  a 
Hayes,  VII.  493, 601. 
Johnson,  VI,  359. 
ree  exercise  of  right  of 


Free< 


suGErage  discussed 


"ignt 
and  recommendations  regarding,  IX,  55, 
127,  20S. 

Electoral  College.— The  name  commonly 
given  to  the  electors  of  a  State  when  assem* 
bled  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President. 
Though  informally  used  since  about  1821, 
the  term  first  appeared  in  the  law  of  Jan.  23. 
1845,  which  empowered  each  State  to  provide 
by  law  for  the  rilling  of  vacancies  in  its  ''col- 
lege of  electors."  Under  the  Constitution 
the  electors  are  to  meet  at  a  time  and  place 
designated  by  the  law  of  their  State  and  sep- 
arately vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  No  organization  is  required, 
though  the  electors  usually  organize  and 
elect  a  chairman.  The  original  oallots  are 
the  property  of  the  State.  By  a  law  of  1792 
the  electors  are  required  to  make  3  lists  of 
the  persons  voted  for,  the  respective  offices 
they  are  to  fill,  and  the  number  of  votes  cast 
for  each.  They  must  make,  sign,  and  seal 
3  certificates,  i  for  each  list,  certifying  on 
each  that  a  list  of  the  votes  of  such  atate  for 
President  and  Vice-President  is  contained 
therein,  adding  thereto  a  list  of  the  names 
of  the  electors  of  the  State,  made  and  certi- 
fied by  executive  authority.  They  appoint 
a  suitable  person  to  deliver  i  certificate  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  at  the  seat  of 
Government  Another  certificate  is  to  be 
forwarded  by  mail  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  The  third  certificate  is  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Federal  judge  of  the  district  in 
which  they  assemble.  The  electoral  college 
is  then  dead,  whether  it  adjourns  or  not 
Blectoral  College: 
Increase  of  political  power  of  Southern 
States  in,  due  to  constitutional  amend- 
ments, discussed,  VII,  493. 
Joint  resolution  declaring  certain  States  not 
entitled  to  representation  in,  discussed, 
VI.  260. 
One  branch  of  Congress  formed  into,  produc- 
tive of  mischief.  III,  176. 
Referred  to,  IV,  335. 
Electoral  CommlBBlon.—In  the  Presidential 
election  of  1876  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  were  the  respective  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  candidates.  Chaiges 
of  fraud  were  made  concerning  the  electoral 
votes  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  Oregon,  and 
South  Carolina.  On  Jan.  20.  1877,  Congress 
appointed  a  commission,  called  the  Electoral 
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Electoral  Commluion^CVw/^'ffi/A/. 
Commission,  to  investigate  the  chaises  and 
determine  the  validity  of  the  returns.  This  is 
the  only  time  a  commission  of  this  sort  has 
been  appointed  and  much  doubt  has  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  its  constitutionality.  The  com- 
mission consisted  of  15  members — ^3  Republi- 
can Senators,  2  Democratic  Senators,  3  Dem- 
ocratic Representatives,  2  Republican  Rep- 
resentatives and  J  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  its  members  were  Justices 
Nathan  Ch£Eord  (president  of  the  commis- 
sion), Samuel  F.  Miller,  Stephen  J.  Field,  Wil- 
liam Stxx>ne,  and  Joseph  P.  Bradley;  Senators 
George  F.  Ldmunds,  Oliver  P.  Morton,  Fred- 
ericks. Frelinghuysen,  Thomas  F.  Bayard, 
and  Allen  G.  Tnurman  (replaced  later  by 
Francis  Keman),  and  Representatives  Henry 
B.  Payne,  Eppa  Hunton,  Josiah  G.  Abbott, 
George  F.  Hoar,  and  James  A.  Garfield. 
The  commission,  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7,  on  Feb. 
g.  1877,  decided  to  sustain  the  validity  of  the 
Hayes  electoral  ticket  in  Florida,  and  later 
gave  similar  decisions  regarding  the  returns 
from  the  other  States.  After  the  work  of 
the  commission  the  vote  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege stood  185  for  Hayes  and  184  for  Tilden. 

Electoral-Oommlaalon  BUI  approved  and 
reasons  therefor,  VII,  422. 

Electoral  MeuengerB,  compensation  to,  rec- 
ommendations regarding,  VIII,  263. 

Electors,  Presidential.— The  Constitution 
provides  that  the  number  of  electors  from 
each  State  for  choosing  President  and  Vice- 
President  shall  be  equal  to  the  numlier  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  that 
State,  no  one  of  them  to  hold  a  national 
office.  By  1872  the  general  ticket  method  of 
selecting  electors  was  adopted  in  all  the 
States.  Before  this  several  methods  were  in 
voc[ue,  in  some  States  by  joint  ballot  of  the 
legislature,  in  others  by  a  concurrent  vote  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  in  still 
others  by  a  district  vote,  and  by  general 
vote.  (See  Article  XII  of  the  Constitution, 
1.36.) 

Electors,  Presidential : 
Constitutional  amendment  regarding  selec- 
tion of,  recommended,  IX,  209. 
Method  of  appointment  of,  and  effect  of  ger- 
rymander discussed,  IX{2o8. 

Electric  Telegrapli.  (See  Telegraph  Lines.) 

Electricians,  International  Congress  of.  at 
Paris  discussed  and  recommendations  re- 
garding, vn,  629;  vni.  38, 127. 

Electricians,  National  Conference  of,  at 
Philadelphia,  VIII,  371. 

ElklLom  Forest  Beserre  proclaimed,  XI,  910. 

Ellery,  Charles,  lieutenant  in  Navy,  nomina- 
tion of,  and  reasons  therefor,  II,  566. 

Bllett,  Charles,  ordered  to  report  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Porter,  VI,  124. 

Blllcott,  Andrew,  United  States  commissioner 
ft>r  running  line  l^etween  United  States  and 
Spanish  possessions,  II,  ^. 

Ellis,  Albert  O. ,  treaty  with  Indians  concluded 
bv,IV,679. 

Ellifl,  Powhatan,  minister  to  Mexico: 
Mentioned,  111,  573. 
Nomination  of,  III,  320. 

Ellsworth.  OllTer,  minister  to  France,  nomi- 
nation of,  I,  284. 

Enuoicipation  of  BlaTos:   • 
Compensation  to  States  abolishing  slavery 
recommended,  VI,  68, 91. 133. 
Draft  of  bill  for,  VI,  84, 136. 


Recommendation  again  to  be  made,  VI,  96- 
Constitutional  amendment  regarding,  recom- 
mended, VI,  252,  358. 

Ratification  ot,  Vl,  372,  445. 
Discussed  by  President  Hayes,  VI L  442. 
Emancipation  Proclamation.— Early  in  the 
Civil  War  many  persons  began  to  agitate  for 
a  proclamation  from  the  President  declaring 
the  slaves  free.  It  was  the  intention  of 
President  Lincoln,  as  he  declared,  to  preserve 
the  Union  without  freeing  the  slaves,  if  pos- 
sible. Sept  22,  1862,  he  issued  a  preliminary 
proclamation  (VI,  96)  as  a  war  measure, 
calling  upon  all  the  people  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  promising  measures  of  relief  in 
case  of  compliance,  and  threatening  to  free 
the  slaves  in  those  States  and  parts  of  States 
which  should  still  be  in  rebellion  on  the  ist 
day  of  January  next  succeeding  the  procla- 
mation. This  had  no  effect.  Accordingly, 
on  Jan.  I,  1863,  President  Lincoln  issued  a 
supplementary  proclamation  (VI,  157)  de- 
claring the  freedom  of  the  slaves  in  all  the 
States  which  had  seceded  except  ^8  counties 
in  West  Virginia,  7  counties  in  Virginia,  in- 
cluding the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth, 
and  13  parishes  of  Louisiana,  including  the 
city  ofNew  Orleans.  The  thirteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  in  force  Dec.  18, 
1865,  completed  the  work  of  emancipation, 
by  which  3,895,172  slaves  were  made  free. 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  VI,  1^7. 
Carpenter's  painting  of  Lincoln  and  Cabinet 

at  Brst  reading  o^  presented  to  Congress, 

VII.  483. 
Notice  given  that  slaves  would  be  emanci- 
pated on  Jan.  I,  1863,  VI,  96. 
Embargo. — A  prohibition  imposed  by  a  country 
to  prevent  its  vessels  or  those  of  neutral  or 
hostile  powers  leaving  its  ports.  The  United 
States  Government  laid  emoargoes  at  various 
times  between  1794  and  1815.  Upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  war  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  in  1793  ^^ch  country  ordered  the 
seizure  of  neutral  vessels  bound  for  the  ports 
of  the  other.  In  consequence  of  the  depre- 
dations of  Enjg^land  and  France  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  an  act  was 
passed  Apr.  18,  1806,  prohibiting  trade  with 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Dec.  22, 
1807,  Congress,  at  the  suggestion  of  Jeffer- 
son, passed  an  embargo  act  prohibiting  the 
sailing  of  any  merchant  vessel,  save  coast- 
ers, from  any  American  port  Jan.  9,  1808, 
another  and  more  stringent  act  was  passed. 
These  measures  failed  to  bring  either  France 
or  England  to  terms,  and,  though  somewhat 
modified  by  the  act  of  Mar.  12,  1808,  they 
wrought  much  injury  to  the  shipping  and  ex- 
port trade  of  the  United  States.  They  were 
extensively  evaded,  and  Mar.  i,  1809,  were 
repealed  and  replaced  by  the  non intercourse 
law,  which  forbade  French  and  English  ves- 
sels entering  American  ports.  Another  em- 
bargo act  was  passed  Dec.  10,  18 13,  during 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Embargo: 
On  American  vessels  referred  to,  I,  439. 
On  foreign  vessels — 

For  60  days  recommended.  I.  490. 

Governors  requested  to  call  tortn  militia  if 
necessary  to  enforce,  I,  152. 

Imposed.  1, 473. 

Removed,  1, 472, 481. 
Smbesslement.    (See  Defalcation.) 
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>n  of,  reeard 
of  his  invention  referred  to,  IV.  078. 

Emery,  A.  H.,  compensation  to, for  services  in 
perfecting  testincf  machine  recommended, 
VII,  588. 

Bmlgranti  to  United  States.  (See  Immigra- 
tion.) 

Bmlcratlon  of  Megroee.    (See  Negroes.) 

Bmlnent  DomalXL.~The  original  or  superior 
ownership  retained  by  the  people  or  State 
by  which  land  or  other  private  property  may 
be  taken  for  public  use  or  benefit.  1  his  is 
the  most  definite  principle  of  the  funda- 
mental power  of  tne  government  with  re- 
gard to  property  and  the  most  exact  idea  of 
property  remaining  in  the  government  or  in 
the  aggregate  body  of  the  people  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  giving[  tne  right  to  re- 
sume original  possession  m  the  manner  di- 
rected by  law  whenever  its  use  is  essential 
to  the  mutual  advantage  and  welfare  of 
society.  If,  for  instance,  the  proper  authori- 
ties deem  it  necessary  for  the  general  good 
to  open  a  street,  lav  out  a  park,  die:  a  canal, 
abate  a  nuisance,  charter  a  railroad,  etc.,  and 
the  owners  of  the  land  on  the  route  or  space 
desired  refuse  to  sell  or  demand  an  exorbi- 
tant price  for  their  property,  the  State,  bv 
eminent  domain,  has  the  power  of  control, 
and  the  courts  may  compel  the  surrender  01 
the  property  upon  du^  compensation  being 
detennmed  by  a  board  of  appraisers.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  limits  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  to 
cases  where  public  good  demands  it  and  re- 
quires compensation  to  those  from  whom 
property  is  taken. 

Emmona,  O.  T.,  reports  on  Alaskan  Indians, 

X.  847. 

Bmory,  U.  E.,  map  of  Texas  compiled  by, 

IV,  313. 

Bmor7»  W.  H.,  report  on  survey  of  boundary 
between  Mexico  and  Unitea  States  trans- 
mitted, V,  382. 

Emory,  WUllam  H.,  commander  of  the  Bear 
in  Lady  Franklin  Bay  Expedition,  VIII,  248. 

Employees.  (See  Government  Employees; 
Officers,  Public.) 

Employers  Liability  Law  proposed  for  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  X,  804;  XI,  113S. 

Emnofau  (Ala.),  Battle  of.— In  January, 
18 14,  Jackson,  with  930  volunteers  and  200 
friendly  Indians,  again  took  the  field  against 
the  hostiles.  Jan.  21,  with  Gen.  Coffee,  he 
camped  near  Emucfau,  on  a  bend  in  the 
Tallapoosa,  in  southern  Alabama.  Indica- 
tions pointed  to  the  presence  of  Indians,  and 
the  whites  kept  vigil  all  the  night  At  dawn 
of  the  22d  the  savages  made  the  attack. 
Gen.  Coffee  repulsed  the  Indians,  driving 
them  back  2  miles.  The  Indians  then  rallied, 
attacking  a  second  time,  but  were  again  re- 
pulsed. Gen.  Coffee  was  wounded.  His 
aid-de-camp  and  2  or  3  others  were  killed. 
Several  privates  were  wounded.  Jackson 
abandoned  his  excursion  after  this  battle 
and  retired  toward  Fort  Strother. 

Encomium,  The,  seizure  of  slaves  on  board, 
referred  to,  III,  280. 
Compensation  by  Great  Britain  in  case  of, 
referred  to.  HI,  515.  567. 

Bndicott,  Mordeoai  T.,  mentioned,  XI,  1178. 

Endicott,  William  C,  Secretary  of  War : 
Union  and  Confederate  flags,  return  of,  to  re- 
spective States  recommended,  VIII,  578. 
Propositio9>  withdrawn,  VIII,  579. 


Engineer  CDrps: 
Entitled  to  consideration,  1, 486. 
Increase  in,  recommended,  II,  307, 3S8;  III, 

168,  255,  390;  VIII,  51. 
Officers  of,  referred  to,  III,  468. 
Recommending  increase  in,  II,  307, 388;  III, 
i68,255.39o;VllI,5i. 

England.     (See  Great  Britain.) 

Eno,  Amos  F.,  secretar>'of  Arkansas,  appoint- 
ment of,  revoked,  VI,  176. 

Entangling  Alliances.— An  expression  orig- 
inally used  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  an  in- 
augural address.  He  counseled  "peace, 
commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  ail 
nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none, "  as 
one  of  the  principles  which  '*  form  the  bright 
constellation  which  has  gone  before  us  and 
guided  our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolu- 
tion and  reformation  "  (I,  323).  The  ex- 
pression has  since  come  into  general  use  in 
discussions  of  our  foreign  relations. 

Enterprise,  The.—  An  American  brig  of  \l 
guns  which,  while  cruising  off  the  coast  ot 
Maine,  Sept  5, 18 13,  under  command  of  Capt 
Burrows,  met  and  captured  the  British  brig 
Boxer^  also  of  14  guns.  The  fighting  was 
desperate  and  lasted  40  minutes,  during 
which  both  captains  were  killed.  The  cap- 
tured brig  was  towed  into  Portland,  Me. 

Enterprise,  Tlie  (brig),  seizure  of  slaves  on 
board,  referred  to,  III,  280. 
Compensation  by  Great  Britain  in  case  of, 
referred  to,  III,  515,  567. 

Enterprise,  The  (schooner),  engagement  with 
Tripolitan  cruisers,  I,  327. 

Epidemics.  (See  Contagious  Diseases;  Inter- 
national Sanitary  Conference;  Quarantine 
Regulations.) 

Era  of  Good  Feeling.— A  period  of  American 
political  history  between  1817  and  1823.  All 
political  issues  seemed  to  have  been  settled 
by  the  War  of  1812.  The  Federalist  party 
had  dwindled  to  an  insignificant  few,  and 
the  grounds  of  their  contentions  seemed  to 
have  disappeared.  The  Democrats  held  un- 
disputed sway  in  Government  and  the  best 


of  feeling  prevailed  everywhere.  The  in- 
augural adoress  of  Monroe  in  1817  (II,  4) 
was  calculated  to   promote   harmony  and 


soothe  the  feelings  of  the  minority.  The 
President  made  a  tour  through  New  England 
and  was  enthusiastically  received.  In  1820 
he  was  almost  unanimously  reelected,  only 
X  electoral  vote  being  cast  against  him.  The 
later  issues  of  the  tariff  and  internal  im- 
provements at  public  expense  had  not  yet 
developed,  but  with  the  election  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  182^  opposition  to  his 
policy  began  to  grow,  with  Jackson  as  a  cen- 
ter. Jackson  had  been  the  oopular  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  in  1824,.  Failing  of 
a  majority  in  the  electoral  college,  he  was 
defeated  in  the  House  by  a  coalition  of  the 
friends  of  Clay  and  Adams,  who  later  formed 
the  Whig  party,  and  the  Era  of  Good  Feel- 
ing ended. 

Ericsson,  John: 
Memorial  of  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  relating  to,  transmitted,  IX,  130. 
Restoration  of  remains  of,  to  Sweden  dis- 
cussed, IX,  112. 

Erie,  The,  claims  of  Sweden  for  alleged  mis- 
conduct of  commander  of,  II,  609. 

Brie  and  Oswego  Canal,  memorial  in  favor 
of  enlarging  docks  of,  VI,  81. 

Erie.  Lake.    (See  Lake  Erie.) 
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Brit  (Pa.)  Marine  Hoapltal  tendered  United 
States  for  use  as  soldiers*  and  sailors'  home, 
VIII,  199.- 

Bmat,  Oswald  H.,  mentioned,  XI,  ii78. 

Erakine,  D.  M.,  mentioned*  I,  449,  478,  and  X, 

I2f. 

Bmng,  George  W.: 
Instructions  to,  upon  appointment  as  miniS' 
ter  to  Spain,  in  1814,  ind  during  his  mission 
to  that  court  as  United  States  plenipoten- 
tiary. IV,  357. 

Brwin,  Miea.,  not  at,  X,  549. 

Bspriella.  F.  V.  de  la,  foreig^n  minister  of  Pan- 
ama, X,  574.  ,     .    , 

Bapy,  Jamea  P.,  meteorological  report  of, 
transmitted,  V,  2^. 

Baaex,  Tlie.->A  united  States  frigate  of  32 
guns.  Aug.  13,  1 8 12,  she  was  attacked  by 
tne  AUrt^  a  British  sloop  of  war  carrying  26 
guns.  One  broadside  from  the  Essex  nearly 
sunk  the  AUri  and  caused  her  surrender. 
Among  the  midshipmen  of  the  Essex  at  this 
time  was  David  Glasgow  Farragut,  then  ii 
years  old.  Later  the  Essex  started  for  the 
Pacific  on  an  independent  cruise.  At  thjs 
time  she  cairied  46  guns.  Under  command 
of  CaiJt  David  Porter  she  seized  nearly  all 
the  British  whaling  vessels  off  the  coast  of 
Sooth  America,  capturing  or  destroying 
^500.000  worth  of  the  enemy's  property, 
360  seamen,  and  over  100  cannon.  In  Fel>- 
ruary*  18 14,  she  was  surprised  in  the  harbor 
of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  by  2  British  men-of- 
war — the  Phabe,  carrying  52  guns,  and  the 
Cherub,  28  guns.  Mar.  28  tne  Essex,  already 
crippled  by  a  squall  in  the  attempt  to  get  to 
sea,  tried  to  escape,  but  was  surrendered  a 
helpless  wreck  to  the  enemy  after  a  blood  v 
battle,  in  which  one-half  of  her  men  and  all 
bat  I  officer  were  wounded  or  slain. 

Baaex  Junto. — A  synonym  for  New  England 
Federalism.  The  name  was  first  applied  by 
John  Hancock  in  1781  to  a  group  of  Essex 
County  (Mass.)  Federalists.  They  advo- 
cated a  stronger  general  government  and  the 
protection  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country.  President  John  Adams  brought 
them  into  national  prominence  by  accusing 
them  of  trving  to  bnng  on  a  war  with  France 
in  1798.  fisher  Ames,  Cabot,  the  Lowells, 
Higgmson,  Pickering,  Parsons,  and  Goodhue 
were  among  the  prominent  members  of  the 
Essex  Junto.  John  Quincy  Adams  sharply 
criticises  their  policy  and  principles  in  his 
writings. 

Eatoonn,  Jamea  B.  B.,  commissioner  of  Great 
Britain  in  northeastern  boundary  question, 
report  of,  IV.  I7a 

Batelle,  The.  order  to  United  States  marshal 
in  Rhode  Ibland  to  take  posscssicm  of,  VII, 
491. 

Baty.  Charles  J.,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  827. 

Burope.^The  smallest  grand  division  of  the 
Eastern  Continent.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Arctic  Sea;  on  the  east  by  the 
Ural  Mountains,  the  Ural  River,  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  the  Kara  River;  on  the  south  bv 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Black  Sea.  and 
the  Sea  of  Marmora;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  the  most  highly  civilized 
and  populous  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of 
the  Old  World.  In  form  it  is  a  huge  penin- 
sula projecting  from  the  northwest  of  Asia. 
Length  northeast  and  southwest, 3400 miles; 
breadth  north  and  south,  2^400  miles.   It  lies 


within  lat  71°  1 1'  and  35*'  59^  north  and  long. 
9*^  31'  and  66*^  east.  Its  area  is  estimated  at 
about  3,555,000  sq.  miles,  and  it  has  a  coast 
line  more  extensive  in  proportion  to  its  size 
than  any  other  great  natural  division  of  the 
globe,  estimated  at  abouti9,500  miles.  Pop- 
ulation about  380,200,000,  or  106  for  every 
square  mile. 

Europe,  railway  systems  of,  referred  to,  VI,  69. 

European  and  Weat  Virginia  Land  and 
Uinlng  Co.,  agreement  with  agents  of  Mex- 
ico referred  to,  VI,  525. 

EuatiB,  Abraham: 
Correspondence  regarding  Dorr's  Rebellion, 

IV,  30a 
Troops  under,  in  Seminole  War,  III,  617. 

Butaw  Bprlnga  (B.  0.),  Battle  of.— Lieut 
Col.  Stewart  had  succeeded  Lord  Rawdon 
in  command  of  the  southern  division  of  the 
British  army  and  established  headquarters 
at  OrangebuT^i^,  S.  C.  Gen.  Greene,  who 
had  been  resting  the  American  army  on 
the  hills  of  the  Santee  River,  had  been  reen- 
forced  by  700  North  Carolina  continentals. 
His  army  thus  increased  to  more  than  2,500 
men.  Green  determined  to  attack  Stewart, 
whose  force  did  not  exceed  2,00a  Stewart 
fell  back  about  40  miles  to  Eutaw  Springs, 
near  the  Santee  River,  in  South  Carolina. 
Here  Sept  8,  1781,  a  nerce  but  indecisive 
battle  was  fought  Stewart  kept  the  field, 
but  at  night  retired  toward  Charleston,  and 
Greene  took  possession  of  the  battle  ground 
and  sent  detachments  in  pursuit  of  the  Brit- 
ish. The  total  American  casualties  as  given 
by  Gen.  Greene  were  408.  The  British  loss 
was  693. 

BTana,  Oharlea  D.,  appointed  to  civil  service, 

>^.633. 

BTana,  Fannie,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  464. 

Evana,  John,  geological  survey  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  by,  referred  to,  V,  485. 

BYana,  John: 
Treaty  with  Indians  concluded  by,  VI,  19Z 
United  States  Senator,  mentioned,  Vl,  375. 

BTana,  Robley  D.,  mentioned,  X,  72, 522. 

Bvarta,  William  M.: 
Qounsel  for  President  Johnson  in  impeach- 
ment proceedings,  VI,  726. 
Secretary  of  State,  first  proclamation  as, 
convened  Congress  in  extraordinary  ses- 
sion to  provide  lor  support  of  Army,  VII, 
447. 

BYerett,  Edward: 
Mentioned,  IV,  229,  316;  V,  377. 
Secretary  of  State,  V,  191. 

Evell,  Richard  8.,  Mentioned,  V,  31. 

Bwing,  Thomaa,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  men- 
tioned, IV,  157. 

Ez  Poat  Facto  Law.— A  law  paksed  after  the 
commission  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  for 
which  it  provides  punishment;  a  retroactive 
law.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
prohibits  the  passage  of  such  laws  either  bv 
Congress  or  by  any  other  legislative  body.  A 
law  which  renders  an  act  punishable  in  a 
manner  in  which  it  was  not  punishable  when 
it  was  committed  has  also  been  decided  to  be 
an  ex  post  facto  law.  Various  decisions  of  the 
courts  specifically  define  an  ex  post  facto  law 
to  be  one  which  makes  an  innocent  act  done 
before  its  passage  criminal;  one  which  ag- 
gravates a  crime  and  makes  it  legally 
greater  than  when  committed;  one  wnicn 
changes  the  punishment  or  makes  it  greater 
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Bz  Post  Facto  iBM^Cmtinutd. 
than  that  affixed  to  the  crime  by  the  law  when 
committed;  one  that  changes  the  legal  rules 
of  evidence  applicable  to  the  offense  already 
committed,  to  the  iniur)r  of  the  offender. 
The  constitutional  pronibition  oi  ex  post  facto 
laws  applies  to  criminal  and  penal  statutes 
only,  ana  not  to  those  which  affect  property. 

Ezohange  for  Ofllcial  Documents  (see  also 
International  Bureau  of  Exchanees): 
Agreement  at  Paris  concerning,  VIII,  131. 
Convention  concerning,  VIII,  400. 

Ezoliaiige,  Medinmof.  (See  Medium  of  Ex- 
change.) 

Ezclieaaer,  plan  of,  recommended,  IV,  204, 
266. 

Bxolie  Laws.— As  early  as  1790  a  national  ex- 
cise law  was  passed.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  insisted  that 
such  a  tax  was  necessary,  but  the  law  was 
not  passed  without  a  fierce  debate.  The 
tax  imposed  at  first  varied  from  25  to  40 
cents  a  gallon  on  imported  spirits,  from  0 
to  25  cents  on  domestic  distilled  liquors,  and 
from  1 1  to  30  cents  when  the  material  was 
molasses  or  other  imported  product  This 
tax  was  reduced  in  1792.  Oi>position  to  it 
was  strong  throughout  the  country,  culmi- 
nating in  the  Whisky  Insurrection  in  west- 
em  Pennsylvania  in  1794.  Under  Jefferson 
the  excise  tax  was  abolished.  It  was  re- 
vived again  in  1813,  during  the  war  with  Great 
Britain.  In  1817  it  was  again  repealed  and 
no  excise  tax  was  collected  by  the  General 
Government  until  1862,  during  the  Civil  War. 
In  1864  the  excise  rates  were  raised,  the  rates 
on  liquor  rising  from  60  cents  to  $2  per  gal- 
lon, while  in  WS  the  rates  were  still  further 
increased.  After  that  time  the  excise  rates 
gradually  declined,  till  in  1875  the  liquor  tax 
stood  at  90  cents  per  eallon.  Excise  rates 
remained  thus  imtil  1894  when  the  tax  on 
liquor  was  raised  to  |l.io.  During  the  Span- 
ish War,  however,  excise  rates  were  again 
raised,  those  on  fermented  liquors  being 
doubled.  By  an  act  of  March,  1902,  how- 
ever, the  last  of  the  war  taxes  were  removed 
and  the  rate  of  excise  was  left  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  war. 

Bxdae  Tax.    (See  Taxation.) 

Bxecutire.— That  branch  of  a  government  to 
which  the  execution  of  the  laws  is  intrusted. 
The  executive  may  be  a  king,  an  emperor, 
or  a  president,  or  a  council  or  other  oody. 
From  1775  to  1789  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  no  other  executive  than  Congress, 
which,  however,  created  a  Board  of  War, 
Board  of  Treasury  etc.  The  Constitution 
invested  the  President  with  executive 
power,  sharing  only  the  powers  of  appoint- 
ment and  treaty  making  with  the  Senate. 
Executive  Departments  were  established  by 
the  First  Congress  under  the  Constitution. 
Governors  appointed  by  the  Crown  exercised 
the  executive  functions  of  the  Colonies,  ex- 
cept in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  for  a 
short  time  in  Massachusetts,  whose  governors 
were  elected  by  the  people.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  when  the  royal  governors 
had  been  deprived  of  their  powers,  and  be- 
fore the  State  constitutions  had  been  adopted, 
executive  power  was  invested  in  a  commit- 
tee of  safety.  In  some  Colonies  an  executive 
council,  with  a  president  or  chairman,  was 
chosen  by  the  provincial  congresses.  Most 
of  the  State  constitutions  provided  for  gov- 


emois.  In  the  United  States  the  executive 
is  one  of  the  three  great  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, the  other  two  being  the  legislative 
and  the  judicial.  Historically  the  legislative 
branch  is  first,  because  it  was  placed  first  in 
order  in  both  the  work  of  the  Convention  and 
in  the  final  draft  of  the  Constitution.  Prac- 
ticall3r  the  executive  department  is  clearly 
prior  in  consideration  so  far  as  foreign  pow- 
ers are  concerned.  Under  some  Administra- 
tions executive  power  has  been  greatest  in 
influence;  under  others  perhaps  smallest  of 
the  three.  The  weight  of  the  Executive  has 
steadily  increased  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  Government,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
appointing  power,  which  is  shared  with  the 
Senate  and  which  grows  with  tlie  expansion 
of  the  Republic,  but  for  other  reasons.  The 
President  s  functions  are  constantly  exercised 
when  Congress  and  the  judiciary  are  taking 
recess.  Besides,  he  is  the  one  person  who 
represents  to  the  average  citizen  the  concrete 
majesty  of  law--the  embodiment  of  author- 
ity in  a  democratic  representative  govern- 
ment 

ExecutiTO  Cabinet.— Official  conduct  of,  com- 
plimented, IV,  350;  V,  178. 

BxecutlTC  Department!.— The  Executive 
Branch  of  the  United  States  Government 
comprises  the  following  nine  subordinate 
Departments,  each  of  which  is  presided 
over  and  directed  by  a  head  who  is  known  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  The  Sec- 
retaries of  the  various  Departments  con- 
stitute what  is  termed  the  "Cabinet"  (q.  v.). 
They  are  chosen  by  the  President,  but  must 
be  confirmed  hy  the  Senate.  Eacn  acts  un- 
der the  authoritv  of  the  President  The  an- 
nual salary  is  ^8^000.  (i) State,  which  ad- 
ministers foreign  sufairs;  (2)  Treasury,  which 
has  charge  of  tne  finances;  (3)  Justice,  which 
is  the  legal  counsel   of  the    Government; 

(4)  War,  which  administers  military  affairs; 

(5)  post-Office,  which  has  chai^ge  of  mail  serv- 
ice; (6)  Navy,  which  has  charge  of  naval 
affairs;  (7)  Interior,  which  has  charge  of  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  home  affairs,  including  pub- 
lic lands,  Indians,  patents,  pensions,  educa- 
tion, railroads,  and  census;  (8)  Agriculture, 
which  collects  and  disseminates  inlormation 
on  agricultural  subjects;  (9)  Commerce  and 
Labor,  which  cares  tor  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  country.  The  Department  of  Labor, 
which  was  created  June  13,  1888,  and  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Department  ot  Commerce  and 
Labor  on  its  establishment,  February  14, 
I903»  was  an  independent  Executive  De- 
partment, although  its  head  was  known  as 
a  Commissioner,  instead  of  Secretary,  and 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 

BxecntlTe  Departments  (see  also  the  several 
Departments): 
Act  regarding  advertising  of,  vetoed,  VII, 

434- 
Advertising  in  newspapers  by,  inquired  into, 

V,  378. 

Aliens  employed  in,  report  on  number  of, 
transmitted,  IX.  67a 

Applications  to,  should  be  in  writing,  VI,  348. 

Appointment  of  laborers,  X,  525. 

Appointments  and  promotions  in,  order  re- 
garding preference  to   be  given  veterans 

in,  yi,  439;  X,  505.    .       . 

Appointments  in,  having  relation  to  civil 
service,  VIII.  405.  (See  also  Executive 
Nominations.) 
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BxMntlTt  Bepartmtnts— Oi?fi/f>f«^^. 
BuUdin^s  occupied  bv,  referred  to,  VI,  69Q. 
Canvassing  for  outside  support   for  promo- 
tion forbidden,  X,  505. 
Circulars  askinc  for  political  contributions 

circulated  in,  V  III,  197. 
Closed  for  Thanksgiving,  VI,  44. 
Communications  to  be  transmitted  to  head 
of  proper  Department,  order  regarding,  VI, 
661;  Vll,  27. 
Employees  in — 
Onicial  conduct  of,  complimented,  V,  178. 
Order  permitting — 
To  participate  in  decoration  of  graves  of 
soldiers,  VI,   664;   VII,  164,  183,  230, 
283,  328.  398,  450,  4QI,  556.  600;    yiii, 
13, 125.  166,  231,  314.  493.  76S;  IX.  28, 
105, 174,  400,  $17,  6m. 
To  participate  in  public  exercises,  VIII, 

292;  X,  365,  370,  386,  $08. 
To  witness    inauguration  of    President 
Cleveland,  VIIl.  294. 
Ordered  to  oi^anize  into   companies   for 

defense  of  Washington^  VI,  122. 
Partisan     interference    in   elections   by. 

(See  Elections.) 
Referred  to,  VI,  3187. 
Rendering  honors  to  rebel  living  or  dead 

inquired  into,  VI,  393. 
Wages  of,  not  to  be  affected  by  reduction 
in  hours  of  labor,  VII,  15, 175. 
Examination  of   operations  of,  invited,  IX, 

626. 
Extension  of  power  to  make  temporary  ap- 
pointments of  heads  of,  recommended,  Vi, 
147.    (See  also  IX,  133.) 
Personal  interviews  with  heads  of,  order  re- 
garding, VI,  348. 
Postage  accounts  of,  referred  to,  IV,  510. 
Power  of  judiciary  over,  discussed,  ifl,  503. 


Record  of  efficiencv  of  persons  in,  IX,  207. 

Recommended,  IX,  180. 
Salaries  in,  X,  $21. 
Transfer  of  duties  among,  recommended,  IV, 

414;  VII,  106. 
Vacancy  occasioned   by  death  of  liead  of, 

recommendations   regarding    filling,  IX, 

133.  (See  also  VI,  147.) 
BzecuUTO  KaiiBioii.-- The  President's  official 
residence  at  Washington.  It  is  built  in  the. 
English  Renaissance  style  of  architecture, 
witn  a  projecting  columned  and  pedimentea 
|K>rch  on  the  front  entrance  and  a  laige  semi- 
circular projecting  bay  on  the  garden  front 
opposite.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  by 
Washington  in  1792,  and  it  was  first  occupied 
by  President  John  Adams  in  i8oa  It  stands 
on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  slightly  over  a  mile 
from  the  Capitol,  and  is  surrounded  by  about 
20  acres  of  handsomely  laid  out  jp'ounds. 
The  Executive  Mansion  is  2  stories  high,  and 
176  feet  long,  86  feet  wide,  and  is  built  of 
freestone  painted  white.  From  this  latter 
circumstance  it  is  familiarly  known  as  the 
White  House.  When  the  British  captured 
Washington  in  1814  the  Executive  Mansion, 
together  with  other  buildings,  was  burned. 
Concress  authorized  its  restoration  in  1815, 
which  was  completed  in  1818,  and  it  has  been 
occuoied  by  each  successive  President  since. 
The  White  House  had  long  been  too  small 
for  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  serve  and 
in  1902-3  extensive  alteration  and  additions 
were  made, many  features  of  the  original  ar- 
chitect were  restored  and  the  pressure  of 
space  was  relieved  by  the  erection  of  execu- 


tive offices  in  the  grounds  connected  with  the 
main  building. 
BzeoutlYo  Mansion: 
Completion  of,  II,  26. 

Furniture  should  be  provided  for,  by  Con- 
gress, II,  26. 
Improvement  of,  II,  239. 
Restoration  of.  X,  547,  557. 
ExeoutiTe  Nominations  (see  also  Removals 
from  Office): 
Act- 
Prescribing  oath  of  office  to  be  taken  by 
persons  who  participated   in  rebellion 
discussed,  VII,  122. 
Regulating  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices 
vetoed.    (See  Tenure-of-Office  Act) 
Appointing  power  discussed  by  President- 
Buchanan,  V.  659. 
Filhnore,  V,  8a 
Jackson,  III,  42,  53, 132. 
Johnson,  VI,  492,  569, 622. 
Tyler,  IV,  50,  105. 
Appointments — 
Applicants  refused  by    President   Tyler, 

IV,  105. 
For  limited  period,  11,  69. 
Referred  to.  Vl,  464. 

Relation  of  members  of  Congress  to,  dis- 
cussed, VII,  605. 
Discussed,  V,  531. 
Errors  in,  arrangements  for  corrections  of, 

recommended,  II,  233. 
Interviews  with  President,  IX,  399. 
Persons  appointed  or  permittea  to  continue 
in  office  without  consent  of   Senate   in- 
quired into,  VI,  465. 
President  Madison  declines  to  confer  with 

Senate  regarding,  1, 53a 
Rejections  of,  President  Jackson's  message 
asserting  that  Senate  is  not  required  to 
give  reasons  for.  III,  42. 
Renewal  of,  V,  iia 
Reauest  of— 
House  for  names  of  applicants  for  office 

refused  by  President  Tyler,  IV,  105. 
Senate  for  correspondence  regarding,  right 
to  make,  denied  by  President  Jackson, 
in.  S3. 

Senate  for  reasons  for  making,  refused  by 
President  Jackson,  III,  42, 132. 
Resolution  of  Senate  regarding,  and  reply  of 

President  Hayes,  VII,  481. 
Rules  regulating  interviews  with  President 

regarding,  discussed,  IX,  399. 
Withdrawal  of,  by  President- 
Harrison,  W.  H.,  not  acted  on  by  Senate, 

IV,  21. 
Jackson,  not  acted  on  by  Senate,  II,  439' 
Exscutiye  Orders.  (See  the  several  subjects.) 
ExeoutiTe  Salaries.    (See  Salaries,  Execu- 
tive.) « 
BxeoutiTe  Session. — ^The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  the   President 
"shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties, 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur;  and  he  shall  nominate  and,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  min- 
isters, and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United 
States  whose  appointments  are  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be 
established  by  law."    A  rule  of  the  Senate 
providing  for  the  manner  of  advising  and 
consenting  to  Executive  recommendations 
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BxtontlTe  BwAon— Continued. 

requires  that  **  when  acting  upon  confidential 
or  executive  business,  unless  the  same  shall 
be  considered  in  open  executive  session,  the 
Senate  Chamber  shall  be  cleared  of  all  per- 
sons except  the  Secretary,  the  Chief  Clerk, 
the  Principal  Legislative  Clerk,  the  Execu- 
tive  Clerk,  the  Minute  and  Journal  Clerk, 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  the  Assistant  Door- 
keeper, and  such  other  officers  as  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall  think  necessary,  and  all 
such  officers  shall  be  sworn  to  secrecy."  The 
Senate  is  then  said  to  be  in  executive  session. 
The  House  holds  no  executive  sessions.  It 
may  go  into  secret  session,  however,  when- 
ever confidential  communications  are  re- 
ceived from  the  President,  or  whenever  the 
Speaker  or  any  member  shall  inform  the 
House  that  he  has  a  communication  which 
ought  to  be  kept  secret  for  a  time. 
Bzequatur. — A  Latin  word  meaning  **  Let  him 
execute."  In  diplomatic  usage  me  word  is 
used  to  signify  a  document  authorizing  an 
official  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  agent  or  rep- 
resentative. Usually  a  written  recognition 
of  a  person  in  the  character  of  consul  or 
commercial  agent  issued  by  the  government 
to  which  he  is  accredited  and  authorizing 
him  to  exercise  his  powers.  The  govern- 
ment from  which  an  exequatur  is  asked  has 
the  right  to  refuse  it  either  on  political  or 
personal  grounds.  The  government  may 
also  withdraw  it  When  deprived  of  his 
exequatur  a  consul  may  withdraw  with  bis 
records  or  del^ate  his  powers  to  another, 
according  to  instructions.  • 
Bxequaturs : 
Refusal  of  Turkey  to  grant  exequaturs  to 
consuls  of  United  States  referred  to,  IX« 
660.716. 
Revoked — 
Consul  of — 

Belgium,  VI,  210. 

Chile,  VI,  427. 

France,  I,  270. 

Frankfort,  VI,  511. 

Great  BriUin,  V,  391, 392. 

Hanover,  VI,  511. 

Hesse,  VI,  511. 

Nassau,  VI,  511. 

Oldenburg,  VI,  512. 

Spain,  V,  50. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  VL  428. 
Revocation  annoUed,  VI,  432. 
Vice-consul  of — 

Portugal,  Vn.  84. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  VI,  429. 
Revocation  annulled,  VI,  432. 
Exhibitions. — International  and  national  ex- 
hibitions have  been  described  as  the  mUe* 
stones  of  commercial  and  industrial  progress. 
They  cultivate  taste,  afford  material  for  com- 
parison, and  make  people  acquainted  with 
the  markets.  Many  branches  of  business 
have  been  called  into  existence  or  extended 
by  their  influence.  The  first  international 
exhibition  held  in  America  was  that  at  New 
York  City  in  1853.  On  a  very  much  larger 
scale  was  that  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  X076, 
known  as  the  Centennial  Exposition.  Then 
followed  the  International  Cotton  Exposi- 
tion at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1881;  the  Southern 
Exposition  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1883;  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago, 
(q.  V.)  Ill.,m  1893;  the  Midwinter  Exhibition 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  1893-94;  the  Inter- 


national Cotton  Exposition  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
in  1895;  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion at  Nashville  in  1897,  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi Exhibition  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  in  1898; 
the   Pan-American  Exposition   at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  in  iQOi;  the  South  Carolina  Inter-Sute 
and  West  Indian  Exposition  at  Charleston, 
S.  C.f  in  1902;  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position (q.  V. )  atSt.  Louis,  Ma.  in  X904  and 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition 
at  Portland,  Ore.,  in  1905. 
Exlilbittoiui    (see    also  Adelaide;   Antwerp; 
Arcachon;    Atlanta;  Barcelona;  Bergen; 
Berlin;  Boston;  Brussels;  Caracas;  Chicago; 
Cincinnati;  Hamburg;  London;  Louisville; 
Madrid;  Melbourne;    Munich;  New  Or- 
leans: Oporto;  Paris;  Philadelphia;  Syd- 
ney; Vienna) ; 
Discretionary  authority  to  send  delegates  to, 
recommendations  regarding,  VIII,  127, 176^ 
240;  IX,  III;  X,  loa 
Expansion,  Territorial: 
Annexation  discussed.  (See  Alaska;  Califor- 
nia; Cuba;  Florida;  Gadsden  Purchase; 
Hawaiian  Islands;  Louisiana  Purchase; 
New  Mexico;  Philippine  Islands;  Puerto 
Rico;  St  John  Island;  St  Thomas  Island; 
Santo  Domlnffo;  Texas:  Yucatan.) 
Foreign  policy  discussed  by  President — 
Adams,  John,  I,  238. 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  II,  296. 302, 318,  329. 337. 336. 

384* 
Buchanan,^  435,  467.  5o6,  510.  535.  558. 

Cleveland,  VIII,  327;  IX,  535, 439, 441. 460. 
523.  531.  632^  636. 65s,  716. 

Fillmore,  V,78, 120, 165,  179. 

Grant,  VII,  31,  52,61.64,96,  99,  I28»  147, 
189, 222,  2^,  291,  336. 411. 

Harrison.  Benj.,  IX,  10, 183,  315, 348. 

Harrison,  W.  H.,  IV.  18. 

Hayes,  VII,  466,  ^ 

Jackson.  II,  596;  III.  3. 105, 151,  IS9.  237, 
265, 281. 

Tefiferson,  I,  323,  358,  361. 

Johnson,  VI,  366,  383,  579.  688,  69a 

Lincoln,  VI.  47,  54,^  126,  243. 

McKmley,  X,  23,36, 70, 82. 

Madison,  1, 467, 4K^ 

Monroe,  H  4,  i>  55. 5^.  70,  103, 116^  193, 
2i8»  222, 248, 260. 

Pierce,  V,  198,  212. 274. 331. 37i.      ^ 

PollL  IV,  3W,  386,  398,  426, 472,  487,  5", 

^5^581,587,594,630. 

Taylor,  V,  lO^  17. 

Tyler,  IV,  37,  196,  211.  307,  316.  318,  323, 
337  340,35x^ 

Van  Buren,1tII,  373, 485,  531, 602. 

Washington,  1. 128, 221. 
Expatriation. — The  voluntary  renunciation  of 
the  rights  and  liabilities  of  citizenship  in  one 
country  to  become  the  citizen  or  subject  of 
another.  The  right  of  expatriation  has  been 
sanctioned  by  custom  and  usage  in  the 
United  States.  The  Government  has  even 
in  a  number  of  instances  refused  protection 
to  native-bom  and  naturalized  citizens  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  expatriated  them- 
selves. Notwithstanding  this  there  has  never 
been  any  statutory  provision  for  expatriation 
other  than  is  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress 
of  July  27, 1868,  which  declares  it  the  natural 
and  inherent  right  of  all  people,  and  that 
any  denial  or  restriction  thereof  is  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment    Expatriation  has  been   frequently 
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pleaded  before  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the 
plea  has  always  been  overruled.  Though  the 
right  be  admitted,  except  in  the  case  of 
persons  subject  to  military  service,  holding 
public  trusts,  or  charged  with  crime,  the  diffi- 
culty remains  to  give  evidence  of  the  mode 
of  expatriation.  British  subjects  cease  to  be 
such  upon  being  naturalized  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  such  persons,  in  order  to  be  again 
considered  British  subjects,  must  be  renat- 
uralized  on  their  return  to  Great  Britain. 
In  France  and  Germany  the  somewhat  in- 
definite claim  of  domicile  in  a  foreign  land 
is  accepted  as  evidence  of  expatriation. 
Expatriation.  (See  Naturalization  Laws.) 
ExpeditionB  Against  Foreign  Powers  (see 

also  Neutrality): 
Discussed  by  President- 
Arthur,  VIII,  53. 

Buchanan,  V,  447,  466,  649. 

Fillmore,  V,  icn,  113,  161. 

Jefferson,  I,  406,  407,  412,  429. 

Johnson,  VI,  442, 457, 460. 

Monroe,  II,  13,  ia,  21,  23,  32, 40,  200. 

Pierce,  V,  208,  246. 

Polk,  IV,  605. 

Taylor,  V,  11.47. 

Van  Buren,  III,  399. 

Washington,  I,  154. 
Proclamations  against,  by  President — 

Buchanan,  V,  496. 

Cleveland,  IX,  591,  694, 

Fillmore,  V,  1 11,  112. 

Grant,  Vll,  85,  91. 

Jefferson,  ll  404. 

Johnson,  VI,  433. 

Madison,  1, 561. 

Pierce,  V.  271,  272, 388. 

Taylor,  V,  17. 

Tyler,  IV,  72. 

Washington,  I,  157. 
Expeditions,  Exploring.  (See  Exploring  Ex- 
peditions.) 
Expeditions,    TTnlawfiil.    (See   Expeditions 

Against  Foreign  Powers.) 
Expenditures,  Public— In  1704  the  annual 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government 
amounted  to  only  {^,300.000.  In  1814  they 
ran  up,  09  account  of  tne  war  with  Great 
Britain,  to  $34,700,000.  They  fell  in  1834  to 
Si8,6oo,ooa  In  1854  they  were  155,000,000. 
During  the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War  (1865) 
they  amounted  to  $1,295,000,000 ;  but  in  1878 
they  had  declined  to  j(237,ooo,ooo.  For  the 
following  10  years  the  expenditures  averaged 
$26o^ocaooo  per  annum.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  I89^  they  were  $459400.000, 
made  up  largely  of  interest  and  pensions. 
In  1896  they  were  ^434,678,654,  and  for  the 
year  ending  June  W,  1899,  they  had  increased 
to  5605,072,180.  Since  the  Spanish  War  the 
expenditure  has  naturally  oeen  reduced; 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  it  was 
$567411,611,  or  some  $23,987,752  in  excess  of 
the  revenue. 
Expenditures,  Public  (see  also  Foreign  In- 
tercourse): 
Act  making  appropriations  for — 

Approved  and  reasons  therefor,  V,  597; 
Vll,  373. 

Vetoed,  VH,  536. 
Act  making  appropriations  to  supply  de- 
ficiencies vetoed,  IX,  683. 
Congress  warned  about,  X,  13 . 


Contingent  fund,  account  of,  rendered,  I,  88, 
135,  337.  355.  366,  378;  394.  4i7,  433.  459. 
497. 
Discussed.    (See  Finances  discussed.) 
Economy  in,  recommended,  IX,  458,  745. 
Estimates,  etc.,  of,  referred  to,  I,  291,  307 ; 

VII,  250,  571. 
Failure  or  Congress  to  provide  for,  discussed 
and  recommendations  regarding,  V,  542, 
571;  VII,  368,  452,  520. 
Provision  for,  recommended  by  President- 
Buchanan.  V,  542. 
Hayes,  VII,  qao. 
Van  Buren,  III.  324. 
Experiment   Stations,  discussed,  VIII,  799; 

IX,  456,  548;  X,  122. 
Experiment  Stations,  Agricultural,  report 

of,  X,  551,  713. 
Exploring  Expeditions  (see  also  Arctic  '^x- 
peditions ;  ,7«'fl««<'//^  Polar  Expedition; 
Lady  Franklin  Bay  Expedition;  Pacific 
Ocean  Exploring  Expedition;  South  Sea 
Exploring  Expedition;  Wilkes  Exploring 
Expedition): 
Across  continent  recommended,  I,  353;  II, 

32a 
Naval  expeditions  referred  to,  VII,  497. 
Explosives,   order  to   prevent  shipment  of, 

VIII,  228. 
Export  Duties,  levied  by  foreign  powers  re- 
ferred to,  VIII,  157. 
Exports. — ^The  value  of  exports  trom  theUnited 
States  was,  in  round  numbers,  in  1790,  $20,000,- 
000; in  l8rn.?  j;.>,ih  n^n  o-  in  iSio,  <t42,ooo,ooo;  in 
1820,  $52,.'L.ij,o>.-j;  111  [>>3i.K.;>v^S'A\i>X);  in  l8dO, 
$112,000,000;    \\i  1850,  ^ijs^cKxV'fO;    in  i860, 
$356,000,000"  in    1870,   $455,000,0.10;  in  1880, 
$824,000,000;  in  iSga  $84S*'^>^*<^'<^;  ^^  1892,$!,- 
113,000,000;  ill  igoi,  $1h|(>o^62,So6;  in  1902,  $1,- 
355,48i,8(fn  in  1903*  #[,392,231,302;  in   1904, 
$i,43S,i7it^5i'i"'905.  $M9ii744»64i.    These 
flexures  du  nut  include  exports  of  gold  and 
silver. 
Exports: 
Aggregate  of,  to  France  referred  to,  II,   199 
Embargo  on- 
Mod  iTication  of   laws   regarding,   recom* 

mended,  1, 542. 
Recommended,  I,  541. 
Laws  in  regard  to,  I,  543;  II,  300. 
Prohibition  on — 
Recommended,  I,  532. 
Removal  of,  recommended,  I,  542. 
Value  of,  for  year  ending  June — 

1845,  IV,  402. 

1846,  IV,  496. 

1847,  IV,  551. 

1848,  IV,  646. 
185 1,  V,  122. 
i8S2,  V,  169. 
1877,  VII,  470. 
l88i,VIIL46. 
1884,  VIII,  243. 
i88s,  VIII,  34a 
1886,  VIII,  508. 
1800,  IX,  120. 

1891,  IX,  192. 

1892,  IX,  308. 

1893,  IX,  443,  4S> 
189I  IX,  532. 54^ 
1896.  IX.  724,739. 

Value  of,  from  commencement  of  Govern' 
ment,  1 1,  4S2. 
Expositions.     (See  Exhibitions.) 
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BxpreBS,  Tlie,  American  vessel  attacked  by, 
V,  139, 144- 

Ezpimgiiig  Resolutions.— Mar.  28,  1834,  the 
Senate  passed  a  resolution  censunn^  Presi- 
dent Jackson  and  declaring^  that  in  removing 
the  Federal  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  he  had  assumed  authority  not 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Benton  an 
**  expungine  resolution  "  was  passed  Jan.  16, 
1837.  A  black  line  was  drawn  around  the 
resolution  of  censure  in  the  Journal  and  across 
it  was  written  the  words  "Expunged  by  order 
of  the  Senate  this  i6th  day  of  January,  1837." 
The  expunging  resolution  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun. 

Extradition  Conventions.  (See  Fugitive 
Criminals.) 

Bxtradltion,  Intemational.-<E  x  t  r  a  d  i  t  i  on 
treaties  have  been  concluded  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  with  the  princi- 
pal governments  of  the  world  and  many  of 
the  smaller  ones.  The  first  was  that  with 
Great  Britain  negotiated  by  John  Jay 
in  1794.  Congress,  however,  made  no  law 
for  carrying  out  its  provisions.  Again,  in 
1842  a  second  treaty  was  negotiated.  This 
was  found  to  be  inadequate  in  many  ways. 
For  instance,  a  criminal  whose  offense  was 
not  covered  by  the  treaty  was  extradited  on 
another  charge  and  then  tried  for  his  real 
offense^  This  called  forth  a  protest  from 
Great  Britain.  By  1886  the  treaty  of  1842 
was  found  to  be  entirely  inadequate  to 
existing  conditions.  The  Phelps-Rosebcry 
convention  of  that   year   offered   a   more 

*  satisfactory  system,  but  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate.  That  body,  however,  rati- 
fied the  Blaine- Pauncefote  convention  of 
1889,  which  accomplished  the  desired 
result  The  United  States  has  now  ex- 
tradition treaties  with  ^  nations^  but  has 
no  such  treaties  with  tne  followmg  coun- 
tries: Bulgaria,  China,  Costa  Rica,  Domini- 
can  Republic,  Egypt,  Greece,  Honduras, 
Korea,  Morocco,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Persia, 
Portugal,  Roumania,  Siam  ana  Venezuela. 
The  latest  extradition  treaties  negotiated 
were  those  with  Cuba  and  Uruguay  in  1005. 
Crimes  which  are  recognized  as  extradital 
with  all  nations  are:  murder,  and  attempts 
to  rtlurder,  arson,  robbery,  embezzlement, 
forgery  and  counterfeiting.  Crimes  at  sea 
are  extradital  with  all  but  France.  Bur- 
glary, criminal  assault,  abduction,  perjury 
and  destruction  of  railroads  are  extradital 
under  the  majority  of  the  treaties. 

Extraordinary  Session  Messa^res.  (See  Spe- 
cial Session  Messages.) 

Extraordinary  Besnons  of  Congress,  proc- 
lamations convening,  by  President- 
Adams,  John,  1, 232. 
Cleveland,  IX,  396. 
Harrison,W.  H.,  IV,  21. 
Hayes,  VII,  447, 520. 

Jefferson,  I.  357,  424. 
Lmcoln,  VI,  13. 
McKinley,  X,  245. 
Madison.  1, 491,  544. 
Pierce,  V,  394. 
Van  Buren,  III,  321. 
Extraordinary  Sessions  of  Senate,  procla- 
mations convening,  by  President- 
Adams,  John,  I,  316;  II,  657. 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  11,431. 
Arthur,  Vm;  34,^ 


Buchanan,  V,  495,  550,  625, 672. 
Cleveland,  VIII,  843;  IX,  7^. 
Fillmore,  V,  110,191. 

Referred  to,  V,  190. 
Grant,  VII,  12,  i.rv  217, 324,  436^ 
Hamson,  Benj.,  IX,  382, 
Hayes,  VII.  639. 

Referred  to,  VII,  636. 

Jackson,  III,  289. 
efferson,  I,  461. 
Johnson,  VI,  521. 
Lincoln,  VI,  161,  273. 
Madison,  I,  586. 
Monroe,  11,  287. 
Pierce,  V.  426. 
Polk,  iv,  689. 
Tyler,  lA^,  3^. 
Van  Buren,  III,  64a 
Washington,  1, 138,  212,  587. 

Eseta,  Carlos: 
Extradition  proceedings  in  case  of,  trans- 
mitted, IX,  109, 560. 

Ezra's  Ghuroli  (Ga.),  Battle  of.— July  27. 
1864,  Maj.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Gen.  Hooker  resigned  the  com- 
mand of  theTwentieth  Corps,being  succeeded 
by  Gen.  H.  W.  Slocum.  The  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  was  moved  from  the  extreme  left 
to  the  extreme  right  of  the  position  before 
Atlanta.  Gen.  Hood,  taking  advantage  of 
this  movement,  July  28  ma^  an  attack  on 
the  Fifteenth  Corps,  under  l^gan,  at  Ezra's 
Church.  Logan  was  well  supported  by 
Blair's  and  Dodge's  corps.  The  Federal  ac- 
counts represent  that  the  fighting  continued 
from  noon  till  4  o'clock  p.m.,  when  the  Con- 
federates retired  with  a  loss  of  2,000.  The 
Federal  loss  was  60a  Gen.  Sherman  says 
that  the  Confederates  sustained  an  over- 
whelming defeat.  Gen.  Hood  states  that 
no  material  advantage  was  gained  by  either 
opponent,  and  that  the  loss  was  small  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged. 


Fabens,  J.W.,  Dominican  minister,  mentioned 

VII,  63. 
Pair  0ak8(Va.),  Battle  of.    (See  Seven  Pines 

(Va.),  Battle  of.) 
Falrchild,  Lucius: 

Letter  of,  and  memorial  relative  to  Paris  Ex- 
position transmitted,  VI,  4;ro. 

Member  of  Cherokee  Commission,  IX,  46. 
Faire,  B. W. ,  mentioned,  X,  633.  , 

Fairfield,  John,    correspondence    regarding 

northeastern  boundary.     (See  Northeastern 

Boundary. ) 
Falconer,  Alexander,  act  granting  pension  to, 

vetoed,  VIII,  543. 
Falkland  Islands.— A  group  of  islands  in  the 

South  Atlantic  Ocean  belonging  to  Great 

Britain.    It  comprises   about    100    islands. 

They  were  discovered  in  1592  and  are  now 

claimed  by  the  Argentine  Republic.    Area, 

6,500  sq.  miles:  population  ( 1901 ),  2,043. 
Falkland  Islands: 

Claims   of   Argentine  Republic   respecting 
acts  of  American  minister  at,  VIII,  325. 

Outrages  committed  on  American  citizens 
and  vessels  at,  11,553;  III.  27. 
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Farewtll  Address  of  President- 
Jackson,  111,  292. 
Washington,  1, 213. 
Anny  orders  regarding  reading  of,  VI,  105. 
Proclamation  recommending  celebration 
on  Feb.  22  of  birth  of,  by  reading,  VI,  88. 

Farls-El-Haklm,  maltreatment  of,  in  Egypt 
and  indemnity  for,  referred  to,  VI,  77. 

Farm  Prodnets.    (See  Agricultural  Products.) 

Farmaii,  Mr.,  mentioned,  VII,  612. 

Farmyille  (Va.),  Battle  of.— After  the  evac- 
uation of  Richmond,  Lee's  armv  was  moving 
westward  toward  Farmville,  wnere  he  hoped 
to  cross  the  Appomattox,  bum  the  bridges,  and 
check  the  pursuit  of  the  Federals.  Meantime 
Ord,with  his  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
James,  was  also  advancing  toward  Farmviile 
to  bum  the  bridges  and  intercept  Lee  at  that 
point.  His  advance  consisted  of  2  regiments 
of  infantry  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry  under 
Gen.  Theodore  Read.  At  Farmville  the  Con- 
federates made  a  short  halt  Read  appear- 
ing, be  was  attacked  by  Lee.  In  the  conflict 
Read  was  killed,  his  column  brushed  aside 
and  the  retreating  army  crossed  the  river. 
After  the  death  of  Read,  Ord's  command  ar- 
rived, and  the  Confederates  began  to  in- 
trench themselves.  On  the  same  afternoon, 
Apr.  7,  1865,  Sheridan  stmck  the  enemy 
farther  back,  capturing  16  pieces  of  artillery 
and  400  wagons,  and  held  them  in  check  un- 
til the  arrival  ot  the  Second  Corps,  when  a 
general  attack  was  ordered,  resulting  in  the 
capture  of  6,000  or  7,000  prisoners. 

Famsworth,  Hiram  W.,  treaty  with  Indians 
concluded  by,  VI,  76^  212. 

Farragut,  David  0. : 
Thanks  of  Congress  to,  recommended,  VI, 

Thanks  of  President  tendered,  VI,  239. 

Farris,  John  W.,  act  to  increase  pension  of, 
vetoed,  VIII,  435. 

Farwell,  John  v.,  member  of  Indian  commis- 
sion, VII,  23. 

Fashion,  The, V,  466^  470, 486.  ( See  Walker, 
William. ) 

Fasting  and  Prayer  ( see  also  Thanksgiving 
Proclamations ) : 
Day  of,  set  apart  by  proclamation  of  Presi- 
ident — 
Lincoln,  VI,  36, 164,  221. 
Referred  to,  VI,  236. 

Fauchet,  Mr.,  attempted  seizure  of,  by  com- 
mander  of  the  Africa,  VI.  1^3. 

Faure,  President,  death  of,  X,  142. 

Fay,  Theodore  S.,  mentioned,  Iv,  352. 

Federal  Courts,  criminal  procedure  in,  X, 
826. 

Federal  Election  Law  recommended,  IX,  5s, 
127,  331. 

Federalist,  The.— A  series  of  essays,  85  in 
number,  in  favor  of  the  new  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  originally  published  in 
the  Independent  Joumal,  of  New  York,  be- 
tween Oct.  27,  1787,  and  Apr.  2,  1788.  The 
authors  were  Alexander  Hamilton  (who  wrote 
51  of  the  essays),  James  Madison  (who  wrote 
2q),  and  John  lay  (who  wrote  5),  who  ad- 
dressed the  public  over  the  common  signa- 
ture of  "  Publius."  The  purpose  of  the  letters 
was  to  create  in  the  mmds  of  the  people  a 
sentiment  favorable  to  the  new  Federal  Con- 
stitution proposed  by  the  Convention  of 
Sept  17,  1787.  These  essays  were  gathered 
into  2  volumes  in  178S,  and  have  been  re- 
printed in  ^any  editions. 


Federalist  Party.— The  first  political  party 
oreanized  in  the  United  States  after  the 
acnievement  of  independence.  I(s  leaders 
were  Washington,  Adams,  Hamilton,  Jay, 
Marshall,  and  others  of  high  rank  and  ability. 
During  the  French  Revolution  the  Federal- 
ists sympathized  with  England  rather  than 
with  the  Red  Republicans  of  France.  At 
this  time  Jefferson,  Burr,  and  others  organ- 
ized the  Republican  party,  whose  distinctive 
features  were  to  intensify  the  feeling  of  hos- 
tility toward  England.  They  accused  the 
Federalists  of  being  enemies  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  and  of  favoring  aristocratic 
govemment  The  Federalists  elected  Wash- 
ington and  John  Adams.  Hamilton's  finan- 
ciu  measures  had  been  acceptable  to  those 
who  desired  strong  govemment — the  com- 
mercial classes — and  tnose  who  wished  to  see 
the  Union  drawn  still  more  closely  together 
in  the  direction  of  centralization  and  national 
consolidation.  In  1707  the  majority  of  the 
party  favored  warwitn  France.  The  follow- 
ing year  they  passed  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws  (q.  v.),  and  in  1800  their  candidates, 
Adams  and  Pinckney,  were  defeated  by 
Jefferson  and  Burr  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,  respectively.  The  unpatriotic 
course  of  the  party  in  the  War  of  1812  and 
the  odium  excited  by  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion (q.  V.)  destro/ea  it  entirely. 

Fee  System,  abolition  of,  as  applicable  to 
certain  Federal  officers  discussed,  IX,  729. 
Recommended,  VIII,  354;  IX,  447.  536^ 

Felonies,  limitation  upon  right  in  tejony  cases 
to  review  by  Supreme  Court  recommended, 
IX,  197,  448. 

Fenians.— An  organization  of  Irish-Ameri- 
cans end  Irish  revolutionists,  whose  object 
was  the  forcible  separation  ot  Ireland  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  establishment  of  an 
Irish  republic.  The  Fenian  Brotherhood 
was  founded  in  New  York  in  1857  by  Michael 
Doheny,  William  R.  Roberts,  John  O'Ma- 
hony,  and  Michael  Corcoran,  the  last  named 
being  afterwards  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
United  States  Army.  About  the  same  time 
a  similar  organization,  emsting  in  Ireland 
under  the  name  of  the  Phoenix  Society,  was 
developed  by  James  Stephens,  who  came  to 
the  United  States  in  18^  and  reported  an 
enrollment  of  3^,000  disciplined  followers  in 
Ireland.  O'Mahony  was  the  first  president 
of  the  American  organization.  Nov.  3,  1863, 
the  first  national  congress  of  Fenians  met 
in  Chicago,  representing  an  enrolled  mem- 
l^ership  ot  15,000,  one-half  of  whom  were  in 
the  Union  Army.  Thi^  convention  declared 
Ireland  to  be  an  independent  nation  with 
James  Stephens  at  its  head.  When  the  sec- 
ond Fenian  congress  assembled  at  Cincin- 
nati in  January,  1865,  the  circles  had  increased 
fivefold.  The  fourth  Fenian  congress  met 
in  New  York  Jan.  2,  1866,  when  an  invasion 
of  Canada  was  decided  upon.  Military  op- 
erations were  conducted  by  Gen.  Thomas  W. 
Sweeny,  a  former  officer  ot  the  Union  Army. 
In  May.  1866,  the  United  States  authorities 
seized  750  stand  of  arms  at  Kastport,  Me., 
a))out  1,200  stand  at  Rouses  Point,  N.  Y.,  and 
1. 000  stand  at  St.  Albans.  Vt,  all  intended 
for  the  Fenian  invasion  of  Canada.  Mav  31, 
1866,  about  1,200  Fenians,  under  Col.  O'Niel, 
crossed  the  Niagara  River  at  Buffalo  and  oc- 
cupied Fort  Erie,  whence  they  were  driven 
2  days  later.    On  returning  they  were  inter- 
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cepted  by  United  States  forces  and  paroled 
under  promise  to  eo  to  their  homes.  Similar 
arrests  were  made  on  the  Vermont  line. 
United  States  troops  under  Gen.  Meade  kept 
close  watch  on  the  Canadian  frontier.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  issued  a  proclamation  warning 
citizens  of  the  United  States  against  partici- 
pation in  the  unlawful  proceedm^s  (V'1,433). 
The  Fenian  leaders  were  arrested,  but  after- 
wards released.  Several  outbreaks  were 
suppressed  in  Ireland,  and  dissensions  soon 
arose  among  the  leaders  of  the  movement. 
A  second  invasion  of  Canada  was  projected, 
but  the  vigilance  of  the  United  States  au- 
thorities prevented  its  accomplishment.  In 
April,  1867,  the  brig  Ertn's  Ho^  sailed  from 
New  York  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  offi- 
cers for  a  brigade,  but  was  unable  to  land 
and  returned.  During  1867  a  numl>er  of 
Fenian  riots  occurrea  in  Ireland,  but  all 
were  quelled  and  many  of  the  leaders  were 
imprisoned  or  handed.  Many  of  the  wrongs 
for  which  the  Fenians  sought  redress  have 
been  corrected  by  legislation. 
Fonlanf : 
Releaseof,  VII,  160. 

Resolution  urging,  referred  to,  VI,  307. 
Trial  of,  in  Canada  referred  to,  VI.  520. 
Unlawful  expeditions  of,  discussed,  \'I,  442, 

457. 
Proclamation  against,  VI,  433. 

Fenlx,  The,  provision  for  captives  of,  recom- 
mended, II,  534. 

Fenwlok,  John  R.,  mentioned,  IT,  133. 

Fomaadlna,  Fla.,  blockade  of   port  of,  re- 
moved by  proclamation,  VI,  230. 
Referred  to,  Vl,  24S. 

Ferrooarrllei  do  Porto  Rico,  Compaina  do 
I08,  concessions  to,  X,  841,  842. 

Forrolana,  Tho,  American  vessel  attacked 
by,  V,  336, 445;  .         ^. 

FoTor.  (See  Contagious  Diseases;  Yellow 
Fever.) 

Fiat  MoxLoy. — A  term  given  to  irredeemable 
paper  currency  during  the  greenback  agita- 
tion following  the  Civil  W^r  in  the  United 
States.  The  Greenback  party  claimed  that 
the  fiat  of  the  Government  could  itself  give 
value  to  a  circulating  medium  of  no  intrinsic 
value  and  not  even  containing  a  promise  to 
pay,  but  issued  by  the  State  with  the  bare 
assertion  of  its  identity  with  true  money. 
The  Latin  word  "fiat**  means  **Let  it  be 
done." 

Fiold,  Oymi  W.,  gold  medal  presented    to, 

VI,  703. 

Fiold,  BtoplLon  J.,  associate  justice  Supreme 
Court,  assault  upon  by  David  S.  Ferry, 
IX,  42. 

Fiold  Prodncto.  (See  A<gricultural  Products.) 

"Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight."— A  campaign 
cry  of  the  Democrats  in  1844.  This  wa.s  d  iiri  ng 
the  northwestern  boundary'  discussion.  The 
treaty  with  Spain  in  18 19  fixed  the  parallel 
of  42^  as  the  northern  limit  of  that  country's 
possession  in  America.  Between  that  paral- 
lel and  54°  40'  lay  the  territory  of  Oregon, 
claimed  by  both  America  and  England.  To 
avoid  clasnes  a  joint  occupation  of  the  whole 

,  territory  west  of  the  Roclcy  Mountains  was 
agreed  upon  in  1818.  to  last  for  10  years.  A 
new  convention  in  the  year  1827  decided  to 
continue  joint  occupation  indefinitely.  This 
arran^ment  created  much  dissatisfaction; 
Americans  had  made  surveys  as  far  north  as 


4Q°  and  settlements  were  springing  up. 
English  fur  traders  had  passed  south  of  that 
line,  and  for  a  time  war  seemed  inevitable; 
but  a  treaty  was  arranged  in  1846  fixing  the 
boundary  at  lat  49^  north.  It  was  during  the 
Presidential  campaign  that  the  cry  ''Fifty- 
four  Forty  or  Fight^'  originated.  The  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Polk  in  that  campaign  vigor- 
ously proclaimed  that  the  northwestern  boun- 
dary line  should  be  established  as  far  north 
as  54°  40'  or  the  United  States  should  fight. 
It  was  during  his  Administration  that  the 
line  was  established  at  49".  When  criticised 
by  his  political  opponents  for  the  failure  to 
locate  the  line  at  54°  /(o'  he  excused  and  jus- 
tified his  administration  by  stating  that  '^all 
conflicting  title  to  the  Oregon  Territory  south 
of  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
being  all  that  was  insisted  on  by  any  of  mv 
predecessors,  has  been  adjusted"  (IV,  634). 
(See  also  Northwestern  Boundary.) 
Fiji  iBlandB,  report  of  agent  to,  for  investiga- 
tion of  claim  of  B.  H.  llenry  and  others,  IX, 
666. 
FilibUBter.— From  the  Spanish  word  filfbus- 
tero,  meaning  ** freebooter  "  or  "buccaneer. " 
In  1849-18JI  the  term  was  applied  by  the 
Cubans  to  Narciso  Lopez  and  his  followers, 
and  from  that  time  became  a  common  name 
for  military  adventurers  who  fitted  out  expe- 
ditions against  the  Spanish-American  coun- 
tries. The  object  of  most  of  these  filibusters 
has  been  to  free  the  Spanish- American  coun- 
tries from  their  European  rulers.  After 
Lopez  the  most  famous  filibuster  was  Gen. 
William  Walker,  who  invaded  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico, in  1853.  In  1855  he  took  possession  of 
Nicaragua  and  was  elected  President.  He 
did  not  long  enjoy  this  distinction,  for  he 
was  soon  compelled  to  surrender  to  the 
forces  of  the  United  States,  but  escaped  pun. 
ishment.  In  1857  he  organized  a  second  ex- 
pedition to  Nicaragua,  but  was  again  com- 
pelled to  surrender  to  the  United  States 
Government.  Escaping  punishment  a  sec- 
ond time,  in  i860  he  organized  an  expedition 
against  the  Government  of  Honduras,  but 
was  captured  and  by  order  of  the  President 
of  Honduras  shot.  In  the  United  States  the 
term  filibuster,  when  used  in  a  legislative  or 
political  sense,  means  that  method  pursued 
oy  the  members  of  the  minority  of  a  legisla- 
tive body  who  seek  to  delajr  or  defeat  the 
adoption  of  measures  obnoxious  to  them  by 
obstructive  and  dilatory  tactics,  such  as  re- 
peated motions  to  adjourn,  for  a  recess,  calls 
lor  the  yeas  and  nays,  or  other  dilatory 
motions. 
Flllmoro,   MlUard   (thirteenth   President 

United  States): 
Annual  messages  of,  V,  77,  113,  163. 
Appointing  power  of  President  discussed  by, 

V,8o. 
Biographical  sketch  of,  V,  63. 
Cuba- 
Acquisition  of,  discussed  by,  V,  165. 

Affairs  of,  discussed  bv,  V,  113,  i6i. 

Incorporation  of,  into  XJnion  not  aesired 
V.  165. 
Death  of,  announced,  and  honors  to  be  paid 

memory  of,  VII,  282. 
Death  ot    President  Taylor  announced  to^ 
and  reply  of,  V,  51. 

Communication  of;  to  Senate,  V,  52. 

Discussed  by,  V.  55,  64.  77. 
Finances  discussed  by,  V,  83,  122, 168. 
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FUlniore.  WXiMX^—ConHnued, 
Foreign  policy  discussed  by,  V,  78, 120, 165, 

179- 
Infoimation    regfarding^  negotiations   with 

Great  Britain,  Costa  Kica,  and  Nicaragua 

refused  by,  V,  15^ 
Information ^'"- 


Intemal  i_  ._ ,,     ., 

Oath  of  office,  time  and  place  of  taking,  men- 
tioned, V,  52. 
Portrait  of,  V,  62. 
Powers  of  Federal  and  State  Governments 

discussed  by,  V,  9a 
Proclamations  of— 
Discriminating  duties  on  vessels  of  Chile 

suspended,  V,  76. 
Extraordinary  session  of  Senate,  V,  no,  191. 
Military  expedition  to— 
Cuba,  V,  III. 
Mexico,  V,  112. 
Texas  boundary  line,  V,  107. 
Unlawful  combinations  in  Boston,  V,  109. 
State  of  the  Union  discussed  by.  V,  77. 
SA-stem  of  government  discussed  by,  V,  78. 
1  ariff  discussed  by,  V,  83, 123,  125,  169. 
FinaiioeB: 
Act- 
Directing  coinage   of   silver   bullion   in 

Treasury  vetoed,  IX,  483. 
Directing  payment  of  surplus  in  Treasury 
on   public  debt,  reasons  for  applying 
pocket  veto  to,  VIII,  488. 
To  authorize  coinage  of  standard  silver 

dollars,  etc.,  vetoed,  Vll,  486. 
To  facilitate  refunding  of  national  debt  ve- 
toed, VII,  637. 
To  fix  amount  of  United  States  notes  and 
circulation  of  national  banks  vetoed,  VII, 
268.  \ 

Authority  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  to  accu- 
mulate gold  for  final  redemption  recom- 
mended, VII,  349. 
Bank    deposits,  discussed.    (See  Deposits 

Public,  State  Banks.) 
Bland- Allison  Act- 
Discussed  by  President — 
Arthur,  VIII,  46,  133,  243. 
Cleveland,  VIII,  ^2,  512,  788. 
Harrison,  Benj.,  I  a.  40. 
Hayes,  Vli,  559.616. 
Vetoed  by  President  Hayes,  VII,  486. 
Clearing  houses  recommended,  VII,  2^5. 
Conference  provided  for  in  act  to  authorize 
coinage  of  silver  dollars,  etc.,  appropriation 
for,  recommended,  VII,  486. 
Constitutional    treasury    recommended    by 
President  Polk,  IV,  do6. 
Successful  operation  of,  discussed,  IV,  556, 
648. 
Currency   legislation,  plan  of,  indorsed  by 
President  Cleveland,  IX,  553. 
Discussed,  IX,  561,  567,  640,  659,  743. 
Discussed  by  President- 
Adams.  John,  I,  238,  253,  262,  275,  291,  307. 
Adams,  J.  Q..  II,  303,  357.  386, 411. 
Arthur,  VIII,  45, 132,  176.  242. 
Buchanan,  V  436, 457. 488. 521, 542, 573.  M- 
Cleveland,  VIII,  339.  w,  512,  5»0,  7^;  IX, 
401,  443.  532.  553.  561,  567,  640,  659.  723, 


Fillmore,  V,  83,  i 
Garfield,  VIlCio. 


Umore,  V,  83,  122,  168. 


Grant,  VII.  29,  37.  i07,  I47,  192,  243,  284, 

293.  314,  347..40p,  425. 
Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  37, 113, 193,  318. 


Hayes,  VII,  445.  461,  470^  497t  557,  571, 

614. 
Jackson,  II,  451, 525, 555, 596;  III,  5»  ^.  107. 

160, 239. 
Jefferson,  I,  ^,  344,  355,  360,  366.  373. 378. 
,  387. 394*408, 4291 455-      , 
Johnson,  VI,  364.  450, 571. 674. 
Lincoln,  VI,  47, 129. 149, 183, 246. 
McKinley,  X,  il,  17, 19,  I14, 212, 240. 
Madison,  I,  470.  476, 487. 495,  519, 528,  538, 
^550.564.578. 
Monroe,  II,  15, 44,  60,  77,  lo6^  187, 192.  211 

216,  253. 
Pierce,  V,  213,  284,  337,  407.       ^  ^ 
Polk,  IV,  402,  496,  551.  556,  591, 646. 
Roosevelt,  X,  421. 430,  533, 639. 
Taylor.  V,  17. 
Tyler,  IV,  42,  63,  81, 102,  106,  199,  204, 226, 

V^urenfui.  324,  379. 469. 489,  534. 540. 

572, 605. 
Washington,  1, 83, 106, 120, 141,  i67,  185. 
Elasticity  of  currency  needed,  X,  022;  a  I, 

1 147. 
Exchequer,  plan  of,  recommended,  IV,  204, 

266. 
Extraordinary  session  of  Congress  to  con- 
sider condition  of,  convened,  IX,  396. 

Special  session  message,  IX,  jdi. 
Gold  accumulation  for  final  redemption  att- 

thorixed,  VII,  349. 
Gold  certificates,  recommendations  regard- 
ins  issue  of.  VIII,  ^ 
Gold  reserve  discussea  and  recommendations 

regarding,  IX,  TO3.  555,  C6l,  567. 643. 658. 
Gold  standard,  effects  of,  X,  430. 
Greenbacks  discussed,  IX,  641. 

Retirement  of,  recommended,  IX,  646. 743. 
International  monetary  conferences.    (See 

Gold  and  Silver;  International  Monetary 

Conference.) 
Legal-tender  act,  repeal  of  portion  of,  recom- 
mended, VII,  34^, 
Legal-tender  notes,  redemption  of,  recon» 

mended,  VII.  349,  425.  55i  615. 
Outstanding  arrears  due  Government    re- 
ferred to,  V,  214. 
Paper  currency  discussed.    (See  Currency.) 
Power  of  Federal  Government  over  collec- 
tion and  disbursement  of,  discussed.  III, 

240. 
Public  deposits  discussed.    (See  Deposits, 

Public;  State  Banks.) 
Relations  with  Mexico.  China,  and  other  gold 

standard  countries,  X,  677. 
Revenue  laws,   need  for  readjustment,  XI, 

1 146. 
Seigniorage  discussed,  IX,  443. 
Sherman  Act — 

Discussed,  LX,  113, 193. 

Repeal  of  purchasing  clause  of,  discussed, 
IX,  443. 641, 6d2. 
Recommended,  IX*  401. 
Silver  certificates — 

Discussed,  IX,  39. 

Repeal  of   act   for  issuance    of,   recom- 
mended, VIII,  46,  133. 

Suspension  of  issuance  of,  recommended, 
VIII,  243. 
Silver-purchase  clause  of  act  of  1890,  repeal 
of,  discussed,  I>C  443, 641, 642. 

Recommended,  IX,  401. 
Sinkmg-fund  law,  repeal  of,  recommended, 

IX,  31Q. 
Specie  payments  discussed.    (See    Specie 

Payments.) 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


Subtreasury  system  discussed.    (See   Sub- 
treasury  System.) 
Tra^e  dollars  discussed,  VIII,  i8o,  244. 
Treasury  notes.    (See  Treasury  Notes.) 

Flnancos,  Superintendent  ot—On  Feb.  7, 
1781,  the  Continental  Congress  passed  an 
act  establishing  the  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Finance.  Robert  Morris  was  appointed 
to  the  position.  Previous  to  this  tlie  Com- 
mittee of  Claims  and  the  Treasury  CMfice  of 
Accounts  were  combined  in  what  was  called 
the  Treasury  Board,  consisting  of  5  mem- 
bers of  Consprss.  This  board  expired  with 
the  appointment  of  Morris.  He  was  author- 
ized to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try's finances,  report  plans  for  improvement, 
direct  the  execution  of  orders  respecting 
revenue  and  expenditure,  and  control  the 
public  accounts.  Morris  resigned  in  17S4 
and  the  Bnances  of  the  Government  were 
placed  under  a  board  of  3  commissioners, 
where  they  continued  until  178Q,  at  which 
time,  the  First  Congress  established  the 
present  Treasury  Department  (q.  v.). 

Flncher,  John  D.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  560. 

Fine  Arts,  International  Exhibition  of,  to 
be  held  at  Munich,  Bavaria,  VIII,  608. 

Fines: 
Imposed  upon  Gen.  Jackson,  remission  of, 

recommended,  IV,  209. 
Remitted  by  Executive,  inquired  into.  II,  68. 

Fingal,  The,  engagement  with  the  IVeehawken 
referred  to,  VI,  191. 

Fire  Engines  referred  to,  II,  8a 

First  United  States  Yolnnteer  Regiment  of 
Cavalry,  mentioned,  X,  415. 

Fiscal  Bank  of  United  States.— After  the  re- 
peal of  the  subtreasury  act  in  184 1,  the  Whig 
majority  in  Congress  passed  an  act  charter- 
ing the  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  vetoed  by  President  Tyler.  A  bill 
was  then  pa.ssed  cnartering  the  Fiscal  Cor- 
poration ot  the  United  States,  which  it  was 
thought  would  meet  his  approval,  but  this 
also  was  vetoed. 

Fisoal  Bank  of  United  States,  act  to  incor- 
porate subscribers  to,  vetoed,  IV,  63. 

Fiscal  Corporation  of  United  States,  bill  to 
incorporate,  vetoed,  IV,  68. 

Fiscal  Policy.   (See  Finances.) 

Fiscal  Tear,  change  in  termination  of,  IV, 
264. 
Recommended,  HI,  394. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  Secretar>'of  State,  VII,  13. 
Member  of  commission  to  settle  questions 

with  Great  Britain,  Vll,  121. 
Report   of,   on  commercial  relations  with 
Spanish- American  States,  VII,  70. 

Fish  Commission.— In  187 1  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Fish  Commission,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Washington  City,  and  the  following 
year  the  artificial  propagation  of  fish  was  be- 
gun. It  existed  as  an  independent  branch 
of  the  public  service  until  the  establishment 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
in  1903,  wnen  it  was  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  that  Department,  it  being  known 
as  the  Bureau  01  Fisheries.  The  head  of 
the  Bureau  is  known  as  a  Commissioner. 
Besides  the  propagation  of  fish  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Bureau  to  collect  statistics  of  fish  and 
fishing  throughout  the  country.  Prof.  Spen- 
cer F.  Baird  was  the  first  Commissioner  and 
served  until  his  death  in  1887,  when  ^e  was 


succeeded  bv  Dr.  Georee  Brown  Goode.  In 
1888  Hon.  Marshall  .  McDonald  succeeded 
Dr.  Goode,  who  was  succeeded  in  1896  by 
John  J.  Brice,  and  who  was  in  turn  (1898)  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  incumbent,  George  M. 
Bowers.  In  1904  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment appropriated  over  ^800,000  for  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  Bureau.  The  work  m 
fish  culture  is  carried  on  in  twenty-six  differ- 
ent states,  and  forty-nine  stations  and  sub- 
stations; and  close  relations  are  maintained 
between  the  Bureau  and  the  fish  authorities 
of  the  various  states.  In  1904  fish  to  the  num- 
ber of  1,267,343,025,  in  the  form  of  fr>%  finger- 
lings,  yearlings,  adults  and  fertilized  eggs 
were  distributed,  the  waters  in  every  state 
and  territory  of  the  union  being  thus  en- 
riched. In  that  year  more  than  2,500,000 
eggs  of  various  salmon  species  were  pre- 
sented to  foreign  countries.  More  than  fifty 
S|)ecies  are  regularly  cultivated  and  dis- 
tributed, and  the  artificial  propagation  of 
new  species  is  being  carried  on.  in  rivers  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  shad,  salmon,  striped 
bass,  white  perch  and  yellow  perch  have 
been  planted;  and  quinnat  salmon,  blueback 
salmon,  humpback  salmon  and  steelhead 
salmon  have  been  placed  in  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  coast  The  Great  Lakes  have 
been  stocked  With  white  fish,  lake  herring, 
lake  trout  and  perch;  interior  lakes,  ponds 
and  streams  have  received  landlockea  sal- 
mon, rainbow  trout,  black  spotted  trout, 
brook  trout,  black  bass,  calico  bass,  etc.;  and 
in  the  waters  of  the  northeast  coast  the  sup- 
ply of  cod,  flat-fish,  pollock  and  lobster  has 
Been  increased. 
Fish  Lake  Forest  Reserre   proclaimed,  X, 

Fishbonm,  Benjamin,  naval  officer  at  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  reasons  for  nominating,  I,  58. 

Fisher,  Harriet  M.,  letter  of  Richard  M. 
Boynton  and,  to  Secretary  of  Navy  trans- 
mitted, VI,  471. 

Fisheries.— 1  he  right  to  catch  fish  on  the 
high  seas  is  open  to  all;  but  by  international 
law,  as  the  sea  for  a  marine  league  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  of  tlie  ad- 
joining land,  no  one  can  fish  in  such  waters 
without  express  permission  given  by  law  or 
treaty.  After  the  Revolution  the  people  of 
Canada  disputed  the  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Labra- 
dor, Newfoundland,  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence. By  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in 
1783  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  given 
the  right  to  take,  cure,  and  dry  fish  on  the 
coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  any  unsettled 
British  possessions.  Permission  was  also 
given  them  to  take  fish,  without  curing  or  . 
drying  them,  on  the  coasts  of  Newfound- 
land. On  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labra- 
dor, after  they  should  become  settled,  the 
right  to  take  and  cure  fish  was  given  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  or  proprietors 
of  the  ground.  American  fishermen  were 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportun- 
ities provided  by  this  treaty,  and  Canadian 
resentment  became  more  pronounced.  The 
War  of  1812  dissolved  this  treaty,  and  in  the 
treatv  of  Ghent  (q.v.)  in  18 14,  the  question 
of  fis)iiery  rights  was  not  mentioned,  thus 
virtually  allowing  the  old  rights  to  stand. 
In  i8i8a  convention  of  the  United  States 
and  England  decided  that  the  citizens  of  the 
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former  should  have  the  perpetual  right  to 
fish  on  the  western  and  northern  coasts  of 
Newfoundland  within  certain  limits,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  on  those 
of  Labrador  from  Mount  Joly  eastward  and 
northward.  The  right  of  drying  and  curing 
fish  on  the  western  and  southwestern  coasts 
of  Newfoundland  and  the  coast  of  Labrador 
was  granted  so  long  as  the]r  remained  unset- 
tled, but  afterwards  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  proprietors.  This  agreement,  however, 
did  not  improve  the  situation  on  account  01 
the  various  interpretations  given  to  the 
••three-mile  limit"  Between  1854  and  1866  a 
reciprocity  treaty,  virtually  between  Canada 
and  United  States,  permitted  the  citizens  of 
the  latter  to  fish  in  all  the  British  possessions 
except  Newfoundland,  where  the  right  was 
denied.  From  1866  to  1871  the  conditions  c^ 
the  treaty  of  1818  prevailed.  By  the  treaty 
of  Washm^ton  in  187 1  Canadian  fishermen 
were  permitted  to  take  any  fish  except  shell- 
fish, shad,  and  salmon  in  the  waters  of  the 
United  States  as  far  south  as  lat.  39^  United 
States  fishermen  to  have  the  same  privilege 
in  Canadian  waters.  The  Canadians,  how- 
ever, insisted  that  the  concessions  to  United 
States  fishermen  were  far  more  valuable 
than  those  awarded  themselves.  As  a  result 
of  this  contention  a  joint  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  determine  the  excess  of  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  United  States  and  the 
atnount  to  be  paid  therefor.  (See  Halifax 
Commission.)  June  30,  1885,  the  'provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  Washington  relating  to  fish- 
eries ceasea  to  be  operative,  after  due  notice 
by  the  United  States.  This  abrogation  re- 
vived the  provisions  of  the  convention  of 
London,  which  were  not  satisfactory  to 
either  party.  In  May,  1886,  the  David  J, 
Adamst  a  United  States  fishing  schooner,  was 
seized  on  the  charge  of  having  purchased 
bait  on  forbidden  coasts.  Several  other  seiz- 
ures were  made,  causing  ^at  excitement  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Mar.  3, 1887, 
Congress  passed  a  retaliation  act,  providing 
that  whenever  the  President  shall  be  satis- 
fied that  our  fishing  vessels  are  illeg^ly,  un- 
justly, or  vexatiously  restricted  or  Harassed 
m  the  exercise  of  tneir  business  or  denied 
the  privileges  accorded  to  the  vessels  of  the 
most  favored  nation  in  respect  to  touching  or 
trading  by  the  authorities  of  the  British 
North  American  dominions  he  may  by  proc» 
lamation  close  our  ports  and  waters  agajnst 
the  vessels  and  proaucts  of  all  or  any  part  of 
said  British  dominions.  The  President  in- 
stead of  exercising  this  power,  moved  tor  a 
commission  to  amicably  adjust  the  points  of 
dispute  under  the  convention  of  London. 
Thomas  F.  Bayard,  William  L.  Putman,  and 
James  6.  Angell  were  selected  to  represent 
the  United  States,  and  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
Sir  Lionel  Sackville-West,  and  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  represented  Great  Britain.  Feb.  15, 
I'S&t  a  treaty  was  signed  and  immediately 
laid  before  the  two  Governments  for  ratifica- 
tion. Great  Britain  abandoned  her  claim 
that  the  3-mile  limit  extended  from  headland 
to  headland,  and  agreed  that,  except  in  cases 
specially  mentioned  of  bays  more  than  10 
miles  wide  the  marine  league  should  be 
measured  outward  from  a  line  drawn  across 
them,  and  also  agreed  that  United  States 
fishing  vessels  should  have  the  same  rights 


In  Canadian  ports  as  Canadian  vessels,  ex- 
cept that  the  purchase  of  bait  was  forbidden. 
The  treaty  also  contained  a  reciprocity  clause. 
It  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  Aug.  21, 1888. 
Since  that  period  good  relations  nave  been 
maintained  by  virtue  of  a  modus  vivendi  ter- 
minable at  will  in  1890  Canada  raised  this 
modus  vivendi  to  the  States  of  a  law  of  the 
Dominion.  At  a  meeting  of  conferees  of 
the  two  powers  held  at  Washington  in  May, 
1898,  it  was  agreed  to  submit  the  question  of 
the  fisheries,  among  others,  to  a  joint  high 
commission.  This  commission  assembled  at 
Quebec  in  Aug.  1898,  and  adjourned  to 
Washington  in  the  winter  following,  but  ar- 
rived at  no  agreement  thereon.  Since  then 
the  matter  has  been  under  consideration  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. The  annual  average  of  the  Amer- 
ican fisheries  amounts  to  a  catch  of  some 
2,168,945,000  pounds  valued  at  nearly  ^58,000,- 
000. 
Fisheries  (see  also  Bering  Sea  Fisheries;  For- 
tune Bay  Outrages;  Geneva  Tribunal; 
Halifax  Commission;  Halifax,  Nova  Sco- 
tia): 
Capture  and  detention  of  American  fisher- 
men, II,  284,  286;  VII,  X 14. 
Commission  on  subject  of,  recommended, 

VIII,  170,332,^29. 

Commission  to  be  organized,  V,  334;  VII, 

121. 
Correspondence  regarding,  with — 

France.  VI,  32. 

Great  Britain,  VI.  32;  VIII,  536, 608. 
Discussed  by  President — 

Adams,  John,  I,  251. 

Jefferson,  I,  346. 

Washington,  I,  85. 
Joint  commission  between  United  States  and 

Great  Britain  relating  to  preservation  of, 

IX.  751. 

Joint  high  commission  between  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  on  subject  of,  to  sit  at 
Washington,  V 11,  121. 
Outrages  committed  on  American  fishermen. 

VII,  590,  606. 
Papers  lor  protection  of  vessels  engaged  in, 

referred  to,  III,  557. 
Questionsjgrowingoutof,  with  Great  Britain 
(see  also  Bering  Sea  Fisheries;  Fortune 
Bay  Outrages;  Geneva  Tribunal;  Halifax 
Commission;  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia) — 
Discussed  by  President — 
Cleveland,  VIII,  331, 499, 529, 603, 620, 628, 

779»  799* 

Fillmore,  V.  139,  158, 163,  188, 190. 

Grant,  VII,  58,  102, 114, 121, 143, 187. 

Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  34. 

Johnson,  Vl,  383.  690. 

Pierce.  V,  208,  228, 334. 

Tyler.  IV,  259. 
Referred  to.  VI,  467, 703. 
Regulations  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 

oermany  respecting,  referred  to,  II,  564, 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain  regarding,  V,  242, 

247.  277,  411;  VII,  210;  VIII,  280,  603. 

(See  also  Geneva  Tribunal.) 
Acts  passed  to  give  effect  to,  passage  of, 

proclaimed,  VII,  225. 
Meetings   of  commissioners  referred  to. 

VHI,  611. 
Rejection  of,  discussed,  VIII,  620,  779. 
Termination  of,  discussed,  VIII,  170»  331. 

Proclaimed,  VIII,  28a 
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TiBh9Ti9S—Cofrttftued. 
Unfriendly  treatment  of   American  fisher- 
men by  Canadians,  VII,  58,  102;  VIU,  529. 
Vessels  sent  to  protect  American  fishermen, 
V.  158. 

FlBlierleB  EzMbltion,  International,  at  Lon- 
don, discussed,  VIII,  101.  , 

FiBhermen.  American : 
Capture  and  detention  of,  II,  284,  286;  VII, 

114. 
Outrages  committed  on,  VII,  590,  606. 
Unfriendlv  treatment  of,  by  Canadians,  VII, 

58,  102;'VIII,  529. 
Vessels  sent  to  prefect,  V,  158. 

FlBhers  Hill  (Va.).  Battle  of.— Early's  re- 
treat from  the  Opequan  after  the  battle  of 
Sept.  19,  1864,  did  not  stop  at  Winchester, 
but  continued  to  Fishers  Hill,  south  of  Win- 
chester and  about  12  miles  from  the  scene  of 
the  battle  of  Opequan  Creek.  Here  Early 
rallied  his  forces.  To  drive  him  from  this 
position,  Sheridan  dispatched  Torbert  with  2 
divisions  of  cavalry  by  a  circuitous  route  to 
the  Confederate  rear,  and  on  the  evening  of 
Sept  22  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps  en- 
gaged Early  in  front,  while  Torbert's  forces 
fell  upon  his  rear.  The  Confederates  re- 
treated and  Sheridan  followed  them  through 
Harrisonburg.  Staunton,  and  the  gaps  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Sheridan  then  dev- 
astated tiie  valley  so  as  to  render  it  unten- 
able for  Confederate  troops.  At  Fishers  Hill 
he  captured  i,loo  prisoners  and  16  guns. 

FlBhery,  CommiSBlonB.  (See  Fisheries  and 
Bering  Sea  Fisheries.) 

Fitz,  (ndeon,  surveyor-general,  removal  of, 
from  office,  discussed,  111,  132. 

FltzmorrlB,  Mary,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 
VIII,  688. 

Fitzpatrlck,  Thomas,  treaty  with  Indians 
concluded  by,  V,  229. 

FltzBlmonB,  TnomaB,  commissioner  of  United 
States  under  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  1, 196. 

Five-Gent  Piece.—  In  1792  Congress  author- 
ized the  coinage  of  a  silver  halfdime  of  20.8 
grains  in  weight  This  was  the  first  coin 
struck  by  the  United  States  Mint.  In  1853 
the  weight  was  reduced  to  ip.2  grains.  There 
were  no  issues  of  this  coin  in  1798, 1799, 1804- 
and  from  1806  to  1828.  In  i8i66  the  nickel 
5-cent  piece  was  authorized  and  the  legal- 
tender  value  reduced  from  $$  to  30  cents. 
Coinaee  of  the  silver  half  dime  was  discon- 
tinuedin  iSyx 

Five  Civilized  Tribes: 
Discussed,  X,  4^,  121. 
Relation  of,  to  United  States  discussed,  IX, 

202,735.  ,     .       ^ 

Representation    of,    m     Congress    recom- 
mended, IX,  202. 

Five  Forks  (Va.),  Battle  of.— Mar.  27,  1865, 
Gen.  Sheridan,  with  10,000  cavalry,  returned 
from  his  raid  through  the  Shenandoah'Val- 
ley  and  rejoined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
before  Richmond.  On  the  29th  Grant  began 
a  movement  to  turn  the  Confederate  right 
or  destroy  their  line  of  retreat  south.  Sher- 
idan, with  the  Fifth  Corps,  under  Gen.  War- 
ren, and  about  9, 000  cavalry,  crossed  Hatch- 
ers Run  and  proceeded  by  way  of  the 
Boydton  plank  road  toward  Dinwiddie 
Court-House.  Warren  found  the  Confeder- 
ates in  force  on  the  White  Oak  road.  Sher- 
idan, passing  Dinwiddie,  turned  north.  I^ee 
had  sent  a  strong  force,  chiefly  the  divisions 
of  Johnson  and  Pickett,  to  meet  the  threat- 


ened attempt  on  the  roads  to  his  rear.  Mar. 
31  this  column  met  and  defeated  Warren 
and  then  attacked  Sheridan  at  Five  Forks 
and  drove  him  back  toward  Dinwiddie. 
The  next  morning,  Apr.  i,  Sheridan  ad- 
vanced with  his  cavalry  and  the  Fifth  Corps, 
about  12,000  strong.  By  2  p.  m.  the  Con- 
federates had  retired  into  their  main  works. 
Ayres,  on  the  left  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  made 
a  charge,  carrying  all  before  him  and  taking 
1,000  prisoners;  Griffin  captured  the  works 
in  his  front,  taking  1,500  prisoners;  Crawford 
seized  the  Ford  road  m  the  Confederate  rear: 
Merritt*s  cavalry  made  a  charge,  and  the  day 
was  won,  but  not  without  a  desperate  resist- 
ance. Lee*s  arm  v  was  virtually  overwhehnMi. 
For  6  miles  it  fell  back  along  the  White  Oak 
road.  More  than  5,000  prisoners  were  taken, 
with  6  guns  and  13  colors.  Sheridan's  loss 
was  about  I, 000,  of  whom  634  were  of  War- 
ren's corps. 
Flag. — A  banner  or  ensien,  sometimes  called 
colors.  During  the  earh'  days  of  the  Revo- 
lution the  colonists  made  use  of  various  de- 
vices for  flags,  no  less  than  half  a  dozen 
distinct  banners  being  preserved.  In  three 
of  these  the  combined  crosses  of  St  Geoif  e 
and  St  Andrew  form  the  union.  The  favor- 
ite in  New  England  was  the  pine-tree  6ag. 
consisting  of  a  green  pine  tree  in  a  field  of 
white.  This  was  also  used  as  the  union  of  a 
flag  with  a  red  field.  The  rattlesnake  flag 
consisted  of  13  i>ieces  of  a  rattlesnake 
marked  with  the  initials  of  the  Colonies  and 
the  legend  "Join  or  die.*'  Another  snake 
standard  consisted  of  alternate  red  and 
white  bars  with  the  design  of  a  snake  and 
the  legend  **  Don't  tread  on  me."  In  1775 
Congress  adooted  the  stripes  of  a  troop  of 
Philadelphia  light-horse  cavalry.  This  still 
retained  the  British  union.  }une  14,  1777. 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  had  its  statu- 
tory beginning  in  the  following  resolution : 
""Rest^vedj  That  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
be  13  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ;  that 
the  union  be.  13  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field, 
representing  a  new  constellation."  The 
banner  of  the  United  States  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been  based  upon  the  Wash- 
ington coat-of-arms.  It  was  first  displayed 
in  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  Sept  11, 1777. 
On  the  admission  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky 
in  1794  2  more  stars  and  2  more  stripes 
were  added.  Apr.  4,  18 18,  the  flag  was  re- 
established with  13  stripes,  representing  the 
thirteen  original  States,  and  20  stars,  one 
star  for  each  new  State  admitted,  to  be 
added  to  the  flag  on  the  4th  of  July  succeed- 
ing such  admission.  As  the  stars  re|  resent 
the  States,  there  are  now  (1006)  45  stars  on 
the  flag ;  they  are  in  a  blue  field  arranged  in 
six  rows,  the  first,  third  and  fifth  rows  hav- 
ing eight  stars  each,  and  the  others  having 
seven  stars  each.  The  United  States  Unk>n 
Jack  has  forty-five  stars  in  a  blue  field ;  the 
United  States  Narrow  Pennant,  for  man-of- 
war,  thirteen  white  stars  in  a  blue  ground 
next  the  staff,  the  remainder  of  the  pennant 
being  red  and  white;  the  President's  flag 
has  the  United  States  Arms  in  a  blue  field ; 
the  flag  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  a 
chain  and  anchor  in  a  blue  field,  surrounded 
by  four  white  stars;  Admiral,  United  States 
Navy,  four  white  stars  in  a  blue  ground; 
Vice-Admiral,  three  white  stars  in  a  blue 
ground ;  Rear-Admiral,  two  white  stars  in 
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a  blue  ground ;  United  States  Naval  Dis- 
patch, five  blue  crosses  potent  in  a  white 
ground,  one  in  each  corner  and  one  in  the 
center ;  United  States  Naval  Convojr,  white 
triangular  flag,  two  free  sides  having  red 
border;  Unitra  States  Revenue  Service,  six- 
teen triangular,  alternating  red  and  white 
stripes,  the  upper  quarter  next  staff,  having 
in  white  ground  a  blue  eagle  between  semi- 
circle of  thirteen  blue  stars ;  United  States 
Lighthouse  Service,  triangular  fla^with  blue 
lighthouse  in  white  ground,  all  sides  of  the 
Bag  having  red  border;  Quarantine  flag, 
plain  yellow ;  United  States  Yacht  Ensij^n, 

*  thirteen  horizontal  alternating  red  and  white 
stripes  with  anchor  and  chain  surrounded  by 
thirteen  white  stars  in  blue  ground,  in  upper 
left-hand  corner  next  staff. 

n««ler,  Daniel  W.,  mentioned,  VIII,  151. 

nags: 
Confederate,  captured,  to  be  presented  to 

Congress,  VI,  108. 
Union  and  Confederate,  return  of.  to   re- 
spective States  recommended,  VIII,  578. 
Proposition  withdrawn,  V'lII,  579. 

nanagan,  John,  mentioned.  IV, '365. 

Flathead  Forest  Reserre  referred  to,  X,  611. 

Flathead  mdiaiui : 
Agreement  with,  for  sale  of  lands,  VIII,  153, 

192. 
Treaty  with,  V,  380. 

Fleming,  Charles,  lieutenant  in  Navv,  court 
of  inquiry  in  case  of,  referred  to,  VI.  74. 

Fletoher,  Thomas  0.,  mentioned,  IX,  231. 

Flogging. —A  chastisement  by  beating  or  whip- 
ping. It  was  a  punishment  inflicted  in  the 
United  States  Navy  until  1850,  when  it  was 
abolished.  In  1861  it  was  prohibited  in  the 
Anny. 

Florida. —One  of  the  United  States;  nick- 
name, "The  Everglade  State;"  motto,  "In 
God  We  Trust"  It  lies  between  lat.  31*^  and 
24*»  30'  north  and  long.  79°  48'  and  87°  38' 
west.  It  is  boimded  on  the  north  by  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic 
Qpean,  on  the  south  by  Florida  Strait  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Alabama  (separated 
from  the  latter  by  the  Perdido  River).  The 
manufacture  of  tobacco  is  the  most  im- 
portant industry  and  the  port  of  Tampa  im- 
ports more  leaf  tobacco  than  any  other  port 
in  the  country.  Next  in  rank  are  the  agricul- 
tural product,  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
fruits,  cotton,  com,  rice  and  tobacco.  Other 
important  industries  include  the  manufacture 
of  lumber  and  timber  products,  phosphate 
mining  and  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers. 
It  is  atavorite  health  resort  for  winter  tour- 
ists. Florida  was  discovered  by  Juan  Ponce 
de  I^eon  on  Easter  Sunday  in  1513.  It  was 
named,  some  say,  from  the  profusion  of 
flowers  in  bloom  at  the  time  of  its  discovery; 
others,  from  the  day  of  its  discovery,  which 
in  Spanish  is  called  rascua  florida,or  Flowery 
Easter.  Expeditions  fitted  out  at  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico  by  Spaniards  made  futile  at- 
tempts at  settlement  between  1J16  and  1540. 
The  French  Admiral  De  Coligny  sent  3 
colonies  of  Huguenots  from  France  to  settle 
the  country,  but  they  were  massacred  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  in  1565  St  Augustine  was 
permanently  established  by  the  Spanish 
under  Menendet,    The  territory  was  ceded 


to  Great  Britain  in  1763  and  returned  to 
Spain  in  1783.  In  February,  1810,  East  and 
West  Florida  were  cedea  to  the  United 
States,  Spain  receiving  therefor  |<j,ooo,ooo. 
The  territory  was  the  scene  of  the  Seminole 
wars.  It  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1845, 
seceded  Jan.  10,  1861,  and  was  readmittecl 
by  act  of  Congress  June  25,  1868.  The  pres- 
ent constitution  was  adopted  in  the  latter 
year.  Area,  58,680  sq.  miles;  population 
(1905),  625,000,  of  which  43  per  cent  are 
nejjroes. 
Florida  (see  also  Confederate  States): 
Acquisition  of,  by  United  States — 

Discussed.  II.  55, 103, 363.  (See  also  II, 
390,  466.) 

Effect  of,  discussed,  V,  345. 

Treaty  regarding.  (See  Spain,  treaty  with, 
discussed  by  President  Monroe.) 
Archives  of,  to  be  delivered  to  United  States, 

II,  593;  ni.  24.  98. 

Contravention  of  treaty  regarding,  dis- 
cussed, II.  103. 

.  Portion  of,  nelivered.  III,  15a 

Army  in,  called  into  action  only  on  written 
requisition  of  officers  of  Territor>',  II,  127. 

Bonds  of,  referred  to,  III,  m»  591, 627. 

Boundary  line  with.  (See  apam.) 

Boundary  line  with  Georgia  discussed,  II, 

^329,305.561;  111,41.     ,  ,  , 

Canal  routes  in,  survey  of.  III,  35. 

Cedar  Keys,  interference  with  collector  of 
customs  at,  IX,  72. 

Change  of  possession  of,  from  Spain  to  other 
power  objected  to.  1, 488.  (See  also  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.) 

Claims  arising  out  of  invasion  of.  (See  East 
Florida  Claims.) 

Constitution  of,  transmitted,  VI,  634. 

Courts  of  United  States  in,  obstructions  to 
execution  of  process  of,  IX,  104. 

Depredations  of  Indians,  III,  428;  IV,  154, 
199- 

Expeditions  against,  II.  13,  21, 23,  32, 40,  51. 
(pee  also  Expeditioiis  Against  Foreign 
Powers.) 

Fisheries  on  coast  of,  V.  189. 

Fourteenth  Amendment  to  Constitution  rat- 
ified by.  referred  to,  VI,  656. 

Government  should  beestabnshed  in,  II,  105. 
Referred  to,  II,  127. 

Governor  and  other  officers  appointed  for, 
II,  104. 

Inability  of  Spain  to  check  Indian  move- 
ments in,  II,  31,  40. 

Indian  depredations  in.   III,  428;  IV,  154, 

Indians  in— 
Authority  to  use  certain  funds  in  purchase 

of  lands  for,  bill  for,  VIII,  612. 
Hostile  acts  of,  III,  214;  IV,  154. 
Referred  to,  IV,  275. 
Removal    of,  discussed,  V,    45,  171,    184, 

(See  also  Indians,  removal  of.) 
Indian  Wars  in  (see  also  Indian  Wars) — 
Brevet  nominations  for  army  officers  for 

ser\Mces  in,  IV,  155. 
Correspondence    regarding,   referred   to^ 

ni.  579. 

Discussed,  IV,  15^1. 198. 

Disposition  of  Indians  to  treat  for  peace, 

111.430. 
Referred  to,  II,  31;  III,  537,  616;  IV,  80, 

,     154.  W- 

Insurrection  in,  proclamation  regarding,  VI« 
16. 
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Y\fiT\AK— Continued, 
Interference  with  collector  of   customs   in 

Cedar  Keys,  and  action  of   Government 

discussed,  IX,  72. 
Lands  granted  to,  in  aid  of  railroads  referred 

to,  VI,  382. 
Lands  in — 

Claims  to,  II,  203,  427. 

Titles  to,  II,  234,  427. 
Treaty  regardmg  security  of,  referred  to, 
11.363. 
Legislative  council  of— 

Memorial    from,   regarding   government, 
etc.,  for,  II,  2oa 

Resolutions  of,  referred  to,  IV.  220. 
Maj.  Gen.  Jackson's  entrance  into,  discussed, 
11,42. 

Courts-martial  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambristie 
[  Ambristerl  referred  to,  II,  43. 

Idea  of  hostility  toward  Spain  not  enter- 
tained, II,  43. 

Not  an  encroachment  upon  rights  of  Spain, 
11,42. 
Orders  to  Gen.  Matthews,  Col.  McKee,  and 

Governor  Mitchell,  regarding  possession 

of,  1,^06. 
Possession  of,  transferred  from  Spain  to  an- 
other power  objected  to,  I,  488. 
Power  to  use  certain  funds  for  the  purchase 

of  lands  for  Indians  in,  VIII,  612. 
Progress  in,  checked  by  malady  at  Pensa- 

cola,  II,  190. 
Property  owners  in,  should  be  compensated 

for  losses  sustained.  III,  255. 
Provisional  governor    for,   appointed    and 

restoration  of,  into  Union  discussed,  VI, 

329. 
Railroads,  lands  for,  VI,  382. 
Smuggling  practiced  by  citizens  of.    (See 

Smuggling.) 
Spanish  aumority  in,  almost  extinct,  II,  31, 

40. 
S^'stem  of  buccaneering  organized  in,  II,  4a 
Territorial  government  established  in,  II,  187. 

Laws  of,  referred  to,  II,  197. 
Territorial  judges  in,  authority  of,  to  act  as 

Federal  judges  referred  to,  I  v,  418. 
Transmission  of  Constitution  of,  vl,  634. 
Unlawful  combinations  in.  If,  40. 
Florida,  Tbe.— A  Confederate  cruiser  fitted 
out  in  England  under  the  name  of  the  Oreto, 
For  2  years  she  did  much  damage  to  the 
Union   cause.     After   having   been    twice 
seized  and  having  twice  escaped  from  the 
Federal  cruisers,  her  name  was  changed  to 
Florida,    Oct.  7, 1864,  in  the  harbor  of  bahia, 
Brazil,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  neutrals 
and  under  the  guns  of  a  Brazilian  corvette, 
she  was  captured  by  the   Wachusett  (sister 
ship  to  the  Kearsarge\  commanded  by  Capt. 
Napoleon  Collins.     Subsequently  she   was 
taken  to  Hampton  Roads  and  sunk  in  a  col- 
lision. 
Florists.   Society  of  American,  act  incor- 
porating, vetoed,  IX,  578. 
Flour,  duty  on,  referrerf^to,  II,  552. 
Floyd,  Jolm  B. : 
Letter  of,  regarding  appointment  of  A.  W. 

Reynolds,  v,  465. 
Secretary  of  War,  appointment  and  resig- 
nation of,  discussed,  V,  659. 
Foley,  Bridget,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  692. 
Folgor,  Charles  J.,  Secretary  of   Treasurv. 
death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 
memory  of,  VIII,  234. 


Fonseca,  Hannel  B.,  President  of  Brazil, 
mentioned,  IX,  182. 

Food  Adulteration,  discussed.  VIII,  7991 

Food  Frodncts.  (See  Agricultural  Products; 
Animals  and  Animal  Products.) 

Foote,  Andrew  H. : 
Thanks  of  Congress  to,  recommended,  VI, 

82. 
Thanks  of  President  tendered,  VI,  104. 

Forbes,  Duncan,  act  to  increase  pension  of, 
vetoed,  VIII,  480. 

Force  Bill.—  Several  bills  introduced  into  Con- 
gress have  been  given  this  name.  When  the 
South  Carolina  nullifiers  attempted  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  tarifif  «ct  of  \%sL  it 
became  necessary  to  enact  special  laws  lor 
carrying  out  its  provisions  ana  to  enforce  col- 
lections under  it.  Mar.  2,  1833,  the  "  Force 
bill  **  or  "  Bloody  bill "  was  enacted  for  this 
purpose.  The  trouble  was  adjusted  later  by 
a  compromise.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  amendments,  which 
passed  Congress  May  31,  1870,  was  also 
known  as  the  "Force  bill,"  as  was  an  act 
passed  the  following  year  on  the  same  sub- 
ject (See  Ku-KIux-Klan.)  The  name  was 
appliea  later  by  manv  persons  to  the  election 
bill  which  was  introauced  in  the  House  by 
Mr.  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  during  the 
P'ifty-first  Con^ss,  "  to  amend  and  supple- 
ment the  election  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  to  provide  for  their  more  efficient  en- 
forcement** This  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate. 

Force  BiU.    (See  Federal  Election  Law.) 

Ford,  Mrs.  Brelyn  X.,  mentioned,  XI,  11 28. 

Ford,  Henry,  railroad  concession  to,  X,  548. 

ForeAthers'  Day.— The  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  December  21,  162a  They  touched 
shore  on  Monday,  December  ii,  old-stvle 
calendar.  In  December,  1769,  the  Old  Col- 
ony Club  was  formed  by  7  citizens  of  Ply- 
mouth to  celebrate  the  ''landing  of  our 
worthy  ancestors  in  this  place.  **  In  order  to 
accommodate  the  date  to  the  new-style  or 
Gregorian  calendar,  the  Old  Colony  CluU 
thinking  that  December  22  new  style  cprre- 
sponded  to  December  li  old  style  estab- 
lished the  anniversary  on  December  2a 
instead  of  December  21.  New  England  so- 
cieties have  been  established  in  many  States 
of  the  Union  and  the  celebration  of  Fore- 
fathers* Da)r  is  becoming  more  general. 
The  celebrations  are  held  in  December,  the 
date  of  the  preliminary  landing,  rather  than 
in  the  January  following,  when  the  landing 
for  settlement  took  place. 

Foreign  Alllairs: 
Expenses  incurred  in,  not  provided  for  by 

law,  referred  to,  1, 116. 
Report  on,  transmitted,  VIII,  615. 

Foreign  Ailklrs,  Secretary  of.— /an.  10, 1781, 
the  Continental  Conp^ss  created  the  onice 
of  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  solici- 
tation of  representatives  in  other  countries. 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  was  the 
first  incumbent  ot  the  office.  His  duties  also 
comprehended  the  adjustment  of  affairs  be- 
tween States.  The  scope  of  the  office  was 
much  enlan^ed  by  reorganization  in  1782. 
John  Jay  occupied  the  position  between  1784 
and  1780.  July  27,  1789,  the  two  Depart- 
ments of  Home  (q.  v.jand  Foreign  Affairs 
were  combined  in  the  Department  of  Statft 
(See  also  Sute,  Dept  of.) 
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Foreign  Coins: 
Assay  of,  referred  to,  II,  369. 
Ceased  to  be  le^l  tender,  proclaimed,  I,  249. 
Counterfeiting  of,  should  be  made  a  crime, 

II,  573;  III,  49. 
Overvaluation  of  gold  in,  referred  to.  III,  628. 
Referred  to,  IV,  557. 

Spanish  milled  dollars  legal  tender,  L  249. 
Spanish  milled  doubloons  referred  to,  I,  314. 
Value  of  Alfonsino  and  Louis  fixed  by  order, 
X.391. 
Foreign    Orlmlnals,    introduction    of,    into 
United  States  referred  to,  IV,  518;  VII,  636. 
Foreign  Import  Duties  (see  also  Vessels,  For- 
eign, tonnage  on): 
Imposed  upon  American  products,  VII 1, 532. 
By  Colombia,  IX,  237. 
Retaliatory   measures  proclaimed,  IX, 
265. 
By  Haiti,  retaliatory  measures  proclaimed, 

IX,  267. 
By  Venezuela,  IX,  237. 

Retaliatory  measures   proclaimed,  IX, 
268. 
Modifications  of  tariff  laws — 
Discussed,  IX,  180, 312,  524, 626;  X,  14,428, 

Evidenco  of,  proclaimed— 
Austria- Hungary,  IX,  283. 
Brazil,  IX,  141. 
British  Guiana,  IX,  253. 
British  West  Indies,  TX,  253. 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  IX,  148;  4^ 
Dominican  Republic.    (See  Santo 

mingo, /t7j/.) 
Germany,  IX,  258. 
Great  Britain.     (See   British  Guiana; 

British  West  Indies,  ante,) 
Guatemala.  IX,  281. 
Honduras,  IX,  279. 
Nicaragua.  I  A,  263. 
Salvador,  IX,  249.  ^5. 
Santo  Domingo^  Ia,  152. 
Spain.     (See  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico, 

ante.) 
Vessels  refused  clearance  by  Haiti  discussed, 

IX.  437. 

Foreign  Intercourse: 

Action  recommended  on  the  publication  of 

confidential  items,  IV,  431. 
Appropriations  for,  I,  198,  460. 
Reduction  in,  discussed,  VII,  402. 
Unexpended,  referred  to,  VI,  630. 
Contingent  expenses — 
Funos  on  deposit  with  Baring  Brothers  & 

Co.  for,  referred  to,  VI,  630. 
Public  interests  demand  that  confidential 
items  be  not  published,  IV,  431. 
Funds  on  deposit  with  Baring  Brothers  & 

Co.,  VI,  630. 
Provision  for,  recommended,  I,  66,  198. 
Requests  of  House  and  Senate  for  informa- 
tion regarding,  refused,  1, 194 ;  IV,  431, 
566,  602 ;  V  154,  155,  159 ;  IX,  669. 
Referred  to,  IV,  679. 
Foreign  Malls,  transmission  of,  through  United 
States  referred  to,  IV,  322.    (See  also  Postal 
Service.) 
Foreign  Ministers.    (See  Ministers.) 
Foreign  Paupers : 
Introduction  of,  into  United  Stales,  111,469; 
IV,  518. 
Legislation  respecting,  i;ecommended, 


/     Request  of  President  to  withdraw  articles 
regarding,  from  consideration  of  House, 

"^'475- 
Involuntary  deportation  of  convicts,  idiots, 
insane  persons,  and,  to  United  States  re- 
ferred to,  VII,  265,  636. 
Foreign  Policy  of  United  States  (see  An- 
nexation for  policy  as  applicable  to  various 
countries): 
Discussed  by  President — 
Adams,  John,  I,  238. 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  II,  296,302,318,329,  337»356^ 

384. 
Buchanan,  V   435,  467,  506,  510,  535,  558^ 

561, 642.  646. 
Cleveland,  VIII,  w;  IX,  435,  439,44i»  460, 

523,  531.  632,  636, 655.  716. 
Fillmore.  V,  78, 120,  165,  179. 
Grant,  VII,  31,  52,  61,  64,  96,  99,  128,  147, 


rant,  VII,  31,  52,  61,  64,  96,  99, 
189,  222,  238,  291^36.  4". 
Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  10,  183,  315, 
ITairisnfi,  W.  IT.,  IV,  A    ' 


348. 


Ilavt's,  V  i  I,  4(Ttv  4thS, 

J^cksonH,596;  111,3.  '©S.  151.  I59»  237» 

265,  25J. 
Jefferson,  I,  323,  ^^8,  361. 
Johnson.  VI,  3fi6,  383,  579, 688,  690. 
Llncikln,  VI,  47,  54,  126.  243. 
McRinley,  X.  16,  21,  56,  70, 82. 
Mudiftdn,  I,  467*  4S8;. 
Monroe,  IJ,  4,  \%  55.  58,  70,  103,  II6,  193, 

218,222,248,260. 
Pierce,  V,  198;  2TJ,  274.  3.31,  371. 
'oik,  IV,  3m  336,  39«.426,  472.  487.  5", 


t58-46o.  Polk,  iV,  3m  336,  39«.  426, 

ito  Do-  536,  5S1.  s87»  594,  ^30- 

Rr>o&evclt,X  8*9-834;  XI,  I 


^     .      ,.  ...        -    155-1157. 

T  art  or,  V,  10,  17. 

Tyfcr,  IV,  37,  196^  211.  307,  316.  318.  323, 

337t  34^.  3S> 
Van  liuren,  rll,  373,  485,  531,  602. 

Foreign  Foetal  ArT«3iffementB.    (See  Postal 

Service.) 
Foreign  Powers.    tSee  Powers,  Foreign.) 
Foreign  Relations.     ( See  the  several  powers. ) 
Foreign  Trade.     (See  Commerce  of  Foreign 

Powers. ) 
Foreign  Vessels.     (See  Vessels,  Foreign.) 
Foreigners  in  United  States.    (See  Aliens ; 

Naturalized  Citizens.) 
Forest  Belle,  The,  destruction  of,  in  Chinese 

waters,  VII,  512. 
Forest  Presenration  discussed,  X,  431-433, 

654,816-818;  XI,  1 16^ 
Forest  Reserres.    (^ee   Lands,  Public,  set 

apart.) 
Forestry,  report  of  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 


ture on,  transmitted,  VII.  480,  510,  583. 
forestry,  Bureau  of,  work  of,  X,  4 
Forestry  System : 


,432. 


Inauguration  of,  discussed,  X,  121,  165. 
Plans  for,  to  be  formulated  by  commission. 

IX,  735. 

Forests.    (See  Lands,  Timber.) 
Formosa  Island,  ship*s  company  of  Ameri- 
can bark  Rover  murdered  by  inhabitants  oL 
VI,  631. 
Fors3rt'li.  John,  Secretary  of  State  : 
Correspondence  regarding — 
Canadian  outrages,  III,  401. 
Claims   against    France.      (Sec    France, 

claims  against.) 
Northeastern  boundary.      (See  Northeast- 
ern Boundary.) 
Letter  of,  regarding  treaty  with  France,  III, 
126. 
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Forsyth,  ZaitOk^Continued, 
Outrages  perpetrated  by  Canadians  against 
the  United  States,  Correspondence  of,  con- 
cerning, III,  401. 

Fort  Berthold  BeBeryation,  N.  Dak.: 
Agreement  for  cession  of  portion  of,  to  United 

States,  VIII,  533. 
Allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians 

on,  referred  to,  VIII,  iq6. 
Portion  of,  opened  to  settlement,  proclaimed, 
IX,  144. 

Fort  Bliss,  Tez.: 
Title  of  United  States  to,  referred  to,  VIII, 

78,  149. 
Troops  ordered  to,  referred  to,  VIII,  406. 

Fort  Brldger,  Idaho,  treaty  of,  X,  475. 

Fort  Brown  (Tez.).  Attack  on.— In  conse- 
quence of  the  annexation  of  Texas  the  War 
Department,  apprehending  trouble '  with 
Mexico,  sent  all  the  available  troops  in  the 
South  and  West  to  the  frontier.  The  terri- 
tory between  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande 
rivers  was  claimed  by  both  Texas  and  Mex- 
ico. Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  collected  an  army 
of  4,000  men  at  Corpus  Christi,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Nueces,  in  November,  1845. 
Jan.  13. 1846,  he  was  ordered  to  advance  to 
a  position  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  on  Mar. 
25  he  occupied  Point  Isabel,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  ot  Mexico,  just  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  During  April  Gen.  Taylor  had 
^advanced  his  army  up  the  Rio  Grande  to  a 
point  opposite  Matamoros,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Mexican  army  under  Gen.  Arista. 
Here  the  Americans  built  a  fort  under  the 
direction  of  Maj.  Brown  and  named  it  in  his 
honor.  Learning  that  bodies  of  Mexicans 
had  crossed  the  river  both  above  and  below 
him  with  the  intention  of  cutting  him  off  from 
his  supplies  at  Point  Isabel,  Taylor  fell  back 
toward  the  latter  place  May  i .  Learning  of 
his  departure,  the  Mexicans  on  May  3  began 
a  heavy  bombardment  of  Fort  Brown,  which 
was  continued  at  intervals  until  the  loth.  It 
was  gallantly  defended  by  Mai.  Brown  and 
Captains  Hawkins  and'Mansfield.  The  for- 
mer was  killed  during  the  engagement 
The  only  other  fatality  was  that  of  Sergt. 
Weigcrt    Thirteen  privates  were  wounded. 

Fort  Cameron  Besoryatlon,  Utah,  disposal 
of,  recommended,  VIII,  153. 

Fort  Delaware,  Del.,  title  to  island  on  which 
it  stands  referred  to»  11,536, 562. 

Fort  Dodge  Military  Reservation,  Iowa,  dis- 
posal of,  referred  to,  VIII,  103. 

Fort  Donelson  (Tenn.).  Capture  of— After 
the  taking  of  Fort  Henry  the  next  logical 
move  against  the  Confederate  line  of  de^nse 
in  the  West  was  the  reduction  of  Fort  Don- 
elson. This  was  a  large  fieldwork  of  lOO 
acres,  on  a  bluff  100  feet  high,  near  the  town 
of  Dover,  Tenn.,  on  the  Cumberland  River, 
about  63  miles  from  Nashville.  It  mounted 
65  guns  and  was  garrisoned  by  21,000  men 
under  Gen.  Floyd.  Feb.  12, 1862,  Brig.  Gen. 
Grant  with  i5,ooo,men  moved  upon  the  works 
by  way  of  the  roads  leading  from  Fort  Henry. 
While  Grant  was  placing  his  forces  in  po- 
sition Commodore  Foote  arrived  in  the  river 
opposite  the  fort  with  a  fleet  of  6  gunboats,  4 
ot  them  ironclad.  On  the  14th  Tie  opened 
fire.  In  a  desperate  attack  2  of  the  vessels 
were  disabled  and  the  others  withdrew  after 
a  loss  of  54  men.  The  guns  on  the  bluff  were 
too  high  to  be  silenced  trom  the  water  leveL 
On  the  day  of  the  unsuccessful  attack  by  the 


gunboats  Gen.  Wallace  arrived  with  reen- 
forcements,  swelling  Grant's  command  to 
27,000. V  On  the  15th  Floyd  made  an  attempt 
to  force  his  way  through  the  suTDunding 
Federal  lines.  Fighting  continued  all  day 
during  most  intensely  cold  weather.  When 
night  fell  upon  Donelson  the  Confederates 
retired  to  their  works.  During  the  night 
Floyd  surrendered  the  command  to  Pillow 
and  he  to  Buckner.  The  two  former  escaped 
by  way  of  the  river  during  the  night,  and 
next  morning  Buckner  surrendered  the  fort 
unconditionally  to  Grant  Sixty-five  guns, 
17,600  small  arms^  and  I4>623  prisoners  fell 
into  the  hands  of  tne  victors.  Grant's  losses 
were  2.832  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
The  Confederates  lost  2,500  m  killed  and 
wounded. 

Fort  Brie  (Canada),  Battles  at.— June  t,  18 14, 
Mai  Gen.  Brown  established  headquarters  at 
Buffalo  with  the  intention  of  retaking  the 
lower  peninsula  of  Canada.  His  army  con- 
sisted of  2  brijgades  of  infantry,  commanded 
by  Generals  Scott  and  Ripley,  reflectively, 
and  to  each  were  added  a  train  of  artillery 
and  a  squad  of  cavalnr.  There  was  also  a 
brigade  of  1,100  New  \  ork  and  Pennsylvania 
volunteers  and  500  Indians.  July  3  the  Amer- 
ican army  crossed  the  Niagara  and  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  Fort  Erie,  the  first 
British  post  on  the  Canada  side.  Maj.  Buck, 
with  the  garrison  of  170  men, yielded  without 
a  struggle.  Aug.  5  Gen.  Gaines  arrived  at 
Fort  Erie  to  take  command  of  the  American 
annyof  2,500^  which  had  retired  to  the  south- 
ward after  the  battle  of  Lundys  Lane.  Here 
he  was  besieged  by  Lieut.  Col.  Drummond 
with  5,000  men.  The  latter  subjected  the 
fort  to  a  heavy  bombardment  all  day  Aug.  14, 
and  on  the  15th,  between  midnight  and  dawn, 
made  a  series  of  desperate  assaults,  showing 
no  quarter  to  Americans  who  fell  into   their 

■  -  power.  The  British  were  driven  off,  with  a 
loss  of  221  killed,  174  wounded,  and  186  pris- 
oners. The  American  loss  was  I7  killed,  s6 
wounded,  and  1 1  missing.  '  After  this  repulse 
the  British  kept  up  a  constant  bombardment 
of  the  fort  for  several  weeks.  Gen.  Gaines  was 
seriously  iniured,  and  Gen.  Brown  resumed 
command,  tnough  in  ill  health  and  suffering 
frpm  wounds  received  at  Lundys  Lane. 
Sept.  17  a  sortie  was  made  by  about  i^ooo  reg- 
ulars and  the  same  number  of  militia  upon 
the  British  outposts,  and  all  their  batteries 
were  captured  or  destroyed.  This  saved  Buf- 
falo and  perhaps  all  of  western  New  York 
and  seriously  crippled  the  enemy..  The  loss 
to  the  British  during  the  sortie  was  500  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  and  38^  prisoners. 
The  American  loss  was  79  killed  and  216 
wounded.  After  this  disaster  Drummond  re- 
tired precipitately  and  the  Americans  aband- 
oned and  destroyed  Fort  Erie. 

Fort  Brie,  Canada,  reduction  of,  by  American 
arms,  1,  539. 

Fort  Fisher  (N.  C),  Capture  of.— In  Novem- 
ber, 1864,  an  expedition  was  planned  against 
Fort  Fisher,  N.  C.  This  tort  occupies  a 
peninsula  on  the  south  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina, between  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear 
River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  t8  miles 
from  Wilmington.  It  formed  the  principal 
defense  of  that  city,  which  was  the  most  im- 
portant seaport  through  which  the  Southern 
Confederacy  receivea  foreign  supplies,  and 
from  which  departed  blockade  runners  laden 


Index, 
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Fort  FlBlier  <Nr  0.)>  Oapture  ot-^Confinued. 
with  cotton  and  other  products  of  the  South. 
It  was  also  deemed  a  point  of  considerable 
strateg^ic  importance.  Fort  Fisher  and  its 
connected  works  mounted  75  guns.  The 
armament  of  the  works  guarding  the  ap- 
proaches to  Wilmington  was  about  150  guns, 
including  some  150-pounder  Armstrong  guns. 
The  garrison  of  the  fort  and  outworks  con- 
sisted of  2,300  men.  Dec.  13,  186^,  the 
expedition  started.  It  was  composed  of  a 
fleet  of  73  vessels,  carrying  655  guns,  some 
of  them  of  the  largest  canber,  and  a  land 
force  of  6,500  men  under  Gen.  Butler.  The 
expedition  was  accompanied  by  a  boat  loaded 
with  215  tons  of  gunpowder,  which  it  was 
designed  to  explode  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fort,  with  the  object  of  igniting  and  ex- 
ploding the  magazines.  This  proved  a  fail- 
ure. Dec.  24  the  fort  was  bombarded  by  the 
fleet  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  next  day, 
after  a  reconnaissance  by  the  land  troops, 
Butler  ordered  their  reembarkation  and  re- 
turn. Butler  was  relieved  of  the  command 
and  superseded  by  Gen.  Terry,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  1,500  men  and  a  small  siege  train. 


Jan.  13,  1865,  the  fort  was  again  attacked. 
The  troops  were  landed  under  protection 
of  Porter's  guns.  On  the  14th  a  small  ad- 
vance work  was  taken  by  the  Federals.  The 
ships  reopened  fire  on  the  15th.  At  3  p.  m. 
a  general  assault  was  made,  and  for  5  hours 
a  desi>erate  hand-to-hand  encounter  was 
maintained.  Not  until  10  p.  m.  was  resist- 
ance ended  and  the  garrison  forced  to  sui-- 
render.  Two  thousand  and  eighty-three 
prisoners  were  taken,  including  Gen.Whiting 
and  Col.  Lamb.  The  Federal  loss  was  1 10 
killed  and  5jo  wounded.  Tlie  Confederate 
l6ss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  500. 
The  next  morning  by  the  accidental  explo- 
sion of  a  maga2ine  200  men  were  killed  and 
100  wounded. 

Fort  Gaines  (Ala.).  Reduction  of.  (See 
Mobile  Bay  (Ala.),  Battle  of.) 

Fort  Qalnes,  Ala.,  reduction  of.  and  orders 
regarding  celebration  of,  VI,  238. 

Fort  George  (Canada).  Capture  of.— After 
the  occupation  of  Toronto,  Apr.  27,  181 3,  the 
Americans  turned  their  attention  to  the  JBrit- 
ish  forts  along  the  Niagara  River.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  river  and  near  its  mouth 
stood  Fort  George,  which  was  held  by  about 
1,800  regulars,  350  militia,  and  Jo  Indians, 
under  Brig.  Gen.  Vincent  and  Colonels  Har- 
vey and  Meyers.  Nearly  opposite  Fort 
George  was  the  American  Fort  Niagara,  in 
and  about  which  had  been  collected  some 
4,000  troops  under  command  of  Gen.  Dear- 
bom.  Acting  under  him  were  Mai.  Gen. 
Morgan  Lewis,  Generals  Boyd,  Winder, 
and  Chandler,  and  Col.  Winfield  Scott    May 

?\  1813,  an  attack  was  made  on  Fort  George, 
he  army  was  transported  to  the  Canadian 
soil  by  the  fleet  under  Commodore  Chauncey 
and  Capt  Perry.  After  a  severe  battle  of 
20  minutes  the  British  fled  in  confusion  to- 
ward Beaver  Dams,  18  miles  distant,  to 
rendezvous.  At  the  end  of  3  liours  Fort 
George  'and  its  dependencies,  with  the  vil- 
lage of  Newark,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Americans.  Their  loss  was  about  40  killed 
and  100  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  British 
regulars  was  51  killed  and  305  wounded, 
missing,  and  prisoners.  The  number  of  Ca- 
nadian militia  made  prisoners  was  507,  mak- 


ing the  total  British  loss  863,  as  well  as  lar^ 
Quantities  of  ammunition  and  stores.  TiUy 
o,  1813,  a  party  of  40  Americans  under  Lieut. 
Eldridge,  in  attempting  to  drive  off  a  small 
detachment  of  British  and  Indians  who  had 
approached  to  within  a  couple  of  miles  of 
Fort  George,  were  ambushed  by  Indians 
imder  Blackbird,  and  only  10  of  the  party 
escaped.  The  wounded  and  prisoners  were 
massacred. 

Fort  George.  Canada,  reduction  of,  by  Ameri- 
can arms,  I,  539. 

Fort  Grlswold  (Conn.),  Capture  of.— Sept. 
6,  1781.  after  Arnold  and  the  Tories  had  se- 
cured New  London,  they  carried  by  assault 
Fort  Griswold,  on  the  opposite  siae  of  the 
river.  The  Americans  offered  a  stublxtm 
resistance.  Out  of  the  garrison  of  150  men 
73  were  killed,  including  Col.  Ledyard,  the 
commander,  and  30  were  wounded,  many 
after  having  surrendered. 

Fort  Hall  Reseryatlon,  Idabo,  agreement 
with  Indians  for  disposal  of  lands  on,  for 
use  of  railroad,  VIII,  68, 192,  602. 
Opened  to  settlement,  X,  475,  715,  717. 

Fort  Harrison  (Ind.),  Attack  on.->Capt. 
(afterwards  General  and  President)  Zachary 
Taylor  Sept.  4,  1812,  held,  until  reenforce- 
ments  reached  him,  a  blockhouse  on  the 
Wabash  River,  Ind.,  with  a  garrison  of  50 
men,  ill  or  convalescing  from  fever,  against 
a  Rerce  assault  of  Indians.  The  savages  set 
fire  to  the  blockhouse.  Taylor's  loss  was  3 
killed  and  3  wounded. 

Fort  Henry  (  Tenn. ),  Capture  of.— The  main 
line  of  Confederate  defense  in  the  West  in 
January,  1862,  extended  from  Columbus,  Ky., 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  to  the  Cumberland 
Mountains^  in  eastern  Tennessee.  On  this 
line  of  defense  were  Forts  Henry  and  Don- 
elson,  in  the  northern  part  of  Tennessee,  the 
former  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tennessee 
River  and  the  latter  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Cumberland,  about  12  miles  apart. 
Gen.  Halleck,  commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Missouri,  determined  to  make  an  at- 
tack on  Fort  Henir,  which  was  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  line.  Jan.  30  an  expedition  was 
sent  out  from  Cairo,  consisting  of  7ffunboats, 
4  of  them  ironclad,  under  command  of  Com- 
modore Foote,  and  a  land  force  of  15,000  men 
commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Grant.  On  the 
night  of  Feb.  5  the  infantry  were  landed  4 
miles  from  the  fort.  The  gunboats  anchored 
abreast  till  10  o'clock  next  morning,  when 
they  began  to  advance.  Fort  Henry  mounted 
17  ffuns  and  was  garrisoned  by  £734  men, 
unaer  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Tilghman. 
The  attack  was  to  have  been  made  by 
the  gunboats,  seconded  by  the  land  foxx:es. 
Foote  be^an  the  bombardment  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Gren.  Grant,  whose  march  was  delayed 
by  muddy  roads  and  swollen  streams.  Tilgh- 
man answered  the  fire  of  tlie  gunboats  for  i 
hour  and  20  minutes  and  then  surrendered 
unconditionally,  the  greater  part  of  his  garri- 
son having  already  escaped  to  Fort  Donel- 
son.  Grant  arrived  halt  an  hour  after  the 
battle,  and  the  fort  was  turned  over  to  him. 
The  part  of  the  garrfson  that  surrendered 
consisted  of  about  65  able-bodied  men  and 
60  invalids.  Tilghman's  loss  was  21  killed 
and  wounded.    The  Federal  loss  was  48. 

Tort  Henry,  Tenn.,  thanks  of  President  to 
forces  capturing,  VI,  104. 
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Fort  JikOkson,  Ala.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded at,  II,  320. 

Fort  LeaTonworth.  Kane.: 
Estimates  for  barracks  at,  referred  to,  VIII, 

79. 87. 
Military  prison  at,  use  of,  as  Government  pen- 
itentiary discussed,  IX,  729. 
Recommended,  IX,  537. 

Fort  Lewis,  Colo,  ^timates  for  post  at,  VIII, 
90. 

Fort  XcAlIlstor  (Qa.).  Capture  of,  and 
Fall  of  BaTaimali.— After  the  destruction 
of  Atlanta  and  its  railroad  connections 
Gen.  Sherman  took  up  his  march  toward 
Savannah.  His  army  was  composed  of 
the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  Seventeenth, 
and  Twentieth  corps.  Gen.  Howard  com- 
manded the  right  wins:  and  Gen.  Slocum 
the  left  The  cavalry  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Gen.  Kilpatrick.  Sherman  passed 
down  the  peninsula  between  the  Ogee- 
chee  and  Savannah  rivers  and  about  the  mid- 
dle of  December  appeared  before  Savannah, 
held  by  the  Confederate  General  Hardee  with 
I  coco  men.  To  the  south  of  Savannah,  on 
the  Ogeechee  River,  stands  Fort  McAllister, 
which  had  resisted  many  attacks  from  the 
sea  and^effectually  prevented  the  ascent  of 
the  river  bv  the  Federal  gunboats.  The  de- 
fenses of  tne  fort  were  weak  to  tlie  landward 
and  agarrrison  of  less  than  300  men  held  the 
works.  Fort  McAllister  mounted  23  guns  in 
barbette  and  i  mortar.  Dec  13,  IW4,  Gen. 
Hazen*s  division  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps 
crossed  the  river  and  assaulted  the  fort  from 
the  rear.  The  garrison  was  overpowered 
and  in  I J  minutes  after  the  bugle  sounded 
**  Forward"  the  fort  was  taken.  Communica- 
tion was  now  open  to  Dahlgren's  fleet,  Iving 
in  the  harbor.  Siege  guns  were  brought  trpm 
Hilton  Head,  and  when  the  investment  of 
Savannah  was  completed  Sherman  demanded 
its  surrender.  Hardee  refused,  but  on  the 
night  of  Dec  20,  when  all  the  arrangements 
for  the  assault  had  been  completed,  he  evac- 
uated the  city.  It  was  occupied  next  day 
by  Sherman's  army.  Two  hundred  guns  and 
liooo  bales  of  cotton  fell  into  Federal  hands. 
Thus  ended  Sherman's  march  from  Atlanta 
to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  more  than  300  miles. 
Out  of  the  entire  army  of  66,000  men  63  were 
killed,  245  were  wounded,  and  260  were  cap- 
tured on  the  march,  which  consumed  27  days. 

Fort  KcHenry  (Xd.),  Bombardment  of.— In 
September,  1814,  the  British  planned  to  take 
Baltimore  by  a  combined  land  and  sea  at- 
tack. The  night  after  the  battle  of  North 
Point  the  British  remained  on  the  field.  The 
following  morning,  Sept  13, 1814,  the  British 
fleet,  consisting  of  16  heavy  vessels,  5  of 
them  bomb  ships,  began  the  attack  on  rort 
McHenry,  3  miles  southeast  of  the  city. 
The  fort  was  defended  by  Maj.  Armistead 
with  about  800  men.  The  bombardment 
continued  25  hours.  The  American  loss  was 
4  killed  and  24  wounded.  It  was  during 
this  bombardment  that  Francis  Scott  Key 
wrote  The  Star-Spangled  Banner.  The 
British  withdrew  after  losing  2  vessels  and 
a  large  number  of  men. 
Fort  Mackinaw  (Miob.),  Capture  of— The 
War  of  1812  was  proclaimed  June  19  (1,512). 
The  British  in  Canada  learned  of  it  sooner 
than  their  adversaries  across  the  lakes.  July 
17  a  force  of  600  British  and  Indians  under 
Capt.  Roberts   surprised  and  captured  the 


farrison  of  6(  officers  and  men  under  Lieut 
lancks  at  Fort  Michilimackinac,  or  Madki- 
naw.    An  attempt  to  recapture  it  in    1814 
was  unsuccessful. 
Fort  Kaoklnaw,  Midi.,  attempted  reduction 

of,  referred  to,  I,  549. 
Fort  McKinney,  Wyo.,    estimates  for  com- 


pletion of  post  at,  VIII,  93. 
'ort  Madison  (Iowa),  Befenie  of.— Sept  5. 
1812,  about  200  Winnebago  Indians  attacked 


Fort  Madison,  on  the  Mississippi  River 
above  St  Louis,  and  were  repulsed  after  3 
days*  fighting.  The  garrison  consisted  of  a 
small  detachment  under  Lieutenants  Hamil- 
ton and  Vasques.  The  Americans  lost  i 
man. 

Fort  MaglnnlB,  Mont.,  estimates  for  post  at, 
VIII,  100. 

Fort  Maiden,  Canada,  reduction  of,  by  Ameri- 


can arms,  I,  539. 


tary  Beserration,  disposed 


Fort  Marcy, 
of,  X,  726, 7«. 

Fort  Melfs  (Oliio),  jBombardment  of:— In 
April.  1813,  Col.  Proctor,  with  a  force  of  1,000 
British  regulars  and  Canada  militia  and  i^^ 
Indians,  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  Fort 
MeigSj  on  the  Maumee  Kiver,  about  X2  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Gen.  Harrison  was  there 
with  about  1,100  effective  men.  Mav  i  the 
British,  having  erected  batteries  at  Maumee 
City,  opposite  the  fort,  opened  Are,  which 
they  kept  up  for  5  days  with  slight  injury  to 
fort  or  garrison.  Meantime  Harrison  was 
reenforced  by  Gen.  Clay  and  1,100  Kentuck- 
ians.  Eight  hundred  of  these,  under  Col. 
£)udle)[,  were  detached  with  orders  to  attack 
the  British  rear.  They  were  successful  at 
first,  but  instead  of  obeying  the  order  to  re- 
turn they  pursued  the  flying  foe  into  the 
woods  and  fell  into  an  Indian  ambush.  Of 
the  800  in  Dudley's  command  only  170  es- 
caped. After  the  fruitless  bombardment, 
the  Indians  deserting  Proctor,  he  abandoned 
the  expedition. 

Fort  Meigs,  OUo.  British  attack  on,  repulsed. 

Fort  Meroer  (H.J.),  Attack  on.— Though 
the  British  forces  under  Gen.  Howe  had  oc- 
cupied Philadelphia  in  September,  1777, 
Washington's  army  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity controlled  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware 
and  Schuylkill  rivers.  Just  below  the  mouth 
of  the  latter  stream,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Delaware,  at  Red  Bank^  ^'J-*  ^** 
Fort  Mercer,  in  command  of  Col.  Greene, 
with  a  force  of  about  ^00  men.  Admiral 
Lord  Howe  having  arrived  at  Newcastle 
with  his  fleet  early  m  October,  the  necessity 
of  opening  the  river  to  British  navigation  be- 
came ui^ent.  Oct.  22,  an  attack  was  made 
on  Fort  Mercer  by  the  British  ships  and 
some  1,200  Hessian  troops.  The  assailants 
were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  400.  One  of  the 
ships  grounded  and  2  others  were  burned. 
The  American  casualties  were  35. 

Fort  Mifflin  (Pa.),  Attack  on.— One  of  the 
principal  defenses  of  the  Delaware  River 
after  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  in  Sep- 
tember, 1777,  was  Fort  Mifflin,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  tne  Schuylkill.  On  the  arrival  of 
Admiral  Howe  with  his  fleet  off  Newcastle. 
Del.,  early  in  October,  it  became  necessary 
to  open  the  river  to  British  navigation.  Fort 
Mifnin  was  in  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Smith, 
of  Baltimore,  with  a  garrison  of  abdut  400 
men.    Failing  disastrously  at  Fort  Mercer, 
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Fort  MiHUn  (Pa.),  Attack  on— Continued, 
the  British  turned  to  Fort  Mifflin.  A  com- 
bined attack  by  the  land  and  water  batteries, 
be^n  on  the  loth,  resulted  in  the  retreat  ot 
the  American  ^rrison  to  Fort  Mercer  on  the 
night  of  Nov.  15,  1777,  with  the  loss  of  250 
men.  The  next  day  the  Royal  Guards  oc- 
cupied the  works.    The  British  loss  was  37. 

Fort  Mima  (Ala.)  Xaasacre.— In  the  sum- 
mer of  1813  the  inhabitants  of  Alabama, 
fri|rhtened  by  the  hostile  actions  of  the  Creek 
Indians,  took  refuge  at  Fort  Mims,  near 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  xo  miles  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  nvers. 

,  The  place  was  garrisoned  by  16  regulars  and 
about  240  volunteers.  At  noon  Aug.  30, 1813, 
about  1,000  Indians  under  Weathersford  ^nd 
the  prophet  Francis  surprised  the  fort  Of 
the  550  persons  (more  than  3000!  whom  were 
women  and  children)  who  at  the  time  were 
at  Fort  Mims,  400  were  massacred,  includ- 
ing all  the  women  and  children.  The  whites 
resisted  desperately.  The  negroes  were 
made  slaves  to  the  Indians.  Twelve  men  of 
the  garrison  escaped  into  the  swamp. 

Fort  Morgan  (Ala.),  Bednetlon  of.  (See 
MobUe  Bay  (Ala.),  Battle  of.) 

Fort  Korgaa,  Ala.,  reduction  oL  and  orders 
regarding  celebration  of,  VI,  238. 

Fort  Xonltrie,  OUarlOBton  (S.  0.),  Defense 
ol — In  1776  Clinton  was  charged  with  hold- 
ing the  Southern  Colonies,  and  Cornwall  is 
was  sent  to  his  aid  with  troops  under 
convoy  of  Sir  Peter  Parker's  fleet.  Charfes 
Lee  commanded  the  Americans  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Charleston.  William  Moultrie  was 
in  charge  of  a  little  fort  of  palmetto  logs  on 
Sullivans  Island,  S.  C.  June  4  the  hostile 
fleet  appeared  and  on  the  28th  bombarded 
Fort  Moultrie.  Clinton's  trcMops  had  already 
landed  on  Lon^  Island.  The  Americans 
fired  with  precision  and  effect,  and  i  ship 
was  abandoned.  Clinton's  forces  failed  to 
attack,  and  in  a  few  days  the  British  with- 
drew. The  American  loss  was  12  killed  and 
24  wounded.  The  British  loss  was  20^,  and 
only  I  of  their  10  vessels  remainedf  sea- 
worthy. An  incident  of  this  battle  was  the 
replacing  by  Sergt.  Jasper  of  a  flag  which 
had  been  shot  from  the  bastion.  Tnis  fort 
was  abandoned  by  the  Federals  under  Maj. 
Robert  Anderson  Dec.  26,  i860,  and  was 
seized  by  the  Confederates,  who  served  a 
battenr  from  it  during  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  Sumter,  Apr.  12-14,  1861. 

Fort  Kyer,  Va.,  meteorological  observatory 
at,  establishment  of,  recommended,  VIII, 
205. 

Fort  Niagara  (H.  T.),  Bombardment  of.— 
Nov.  21, 1812,  Fort  Niagara  sustained  a  se- 
vere bombardment  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
artilleiy  at  Forts  George  and  Newark,  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara  River.  The 
Americans  returned  the  nre  and  silenced 
the  batteries  of  the  enemy.  The  loss  to  the 
Americans  was  9 ;  British  loss  not  known. 

Fort  Omaba  Military  Beseryatlon.  Nebr., 
act  to  provide  for  lease  of,  to  Nebraska,  ve- 
toed, IX,  687. 

Fort  Pillow  (Tenn.),  Capture  of.— This  fort 
was  located  on  the  Chickasaw  Bluff,  in  the 
Mississippi  River,  40  miles  above  Memphis. 
It  was  built  by  the  Confederates  during  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Federal 
troops  June  5,  1862,  its  evacuation  having 


been  compelled  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Confederate  flotilla  on  the  previous  day.  The 
Federal  forces  not  long  afterwards  aban- 
doned it  in  consequence  of  operations  on 
the  Tennessee  River.  Apr.  12,  1864,  the  fort 
was  garrisoned  by  10  oflfiQers  and  538  men  of 
the  Union  Army,  about  one-half  of  whom 
were  negro  troops.  On  that  day  Gen.  For-' 
rest  with  Confederate  cavalry  assaulted  and 
captured  it 

Fort  Polk,  Tex.,  removal  of.  referred  to,  V,  67. 

Fort  Powell,  (Ala.),  Beduction  of.  (See  Mo- 
bile Bay  (Ala.),  Battle  of.) 

Fort  Powell,  Ala.,  reduction  of,  and  orders 
regarding  celebration  of,  VI,  238. 

Fort  Preble  Military  Beservatlon,  Me.,  ad- 
ditional land  for,  recommended,  VIII,  190. 

Fori  BUey,  Kans.,  bridge  over  Republican 
River  at,  reconstruction  of,  recommended, 
VIII,  190. 

Fort  Bipley  Military  Beserration,  Minn., 
Indian  school  at,  establishment  of,  referred 
to,  VIII,  96. 

Fort  8t.  Philip  (La.),  Bombardment  of.— 
Jan.  9,  1815,  while  the  British  were  burying 
their  dead  before  New  Orleans,  a  portion  0! 
the  fleet  attacked  without  success  Fort  St. 
Philip,  at  a  bend  in  the  Mississippi  65  miles 
below  the  city.  It  contained  a  garrison  of 
366  men  under  Maj.  Overton.  The  l>jm- 
bardment  was  continued  for  5  days.  Two 
Americans  were  killed  and  7  wounded. 

Fort  Selden,  N.  Mex.,  estimates  for  post  at, 
referred  to,  VIII,  83. 

Fort  Slierman  Military  Beaeryation,  dis- 
position of,  X,  845,  884. 

Fort  Sill  Indian  Sub-Agenoy,  referred  to, 
X,  514. 

Fort  Smith,  Paris  and  Dardanelle  Bailway, 
act  granting  right  of  way  to,  etc.,  vetoed, 
VIII,  693. 

Fort  Stedman  (Va.),  Assanlt  on.— When, 
in  March,  1865,  it  became  apparent  to  Lee 
that  he  must  evacuate  Richmond,  he  planned 
an  assault  on  Fort  Stedman,  on  Grant's  right. 
During  the  assault  Longstreet  and  Hill  were 
to  retire  to  the  south,  followed  by  the  as- 
saulting cdiunm,  and  join  Johnston.  The 
assault  took  place  Mar.  25.  The  batteries 
were  carried  and  500  prisoners  captured. 
The  Confederates  were  gathered  in  the  works 
thej  had  taken.  Mar.  27  the  surrounding 
artillery  of  the  Union  army  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  position,  and  ijQOO  of  the  Con- 
federates surrendered.  The  Federal  loss  was 
919. 

Fort  Stephenson  (Ohio),  Attack  on.— In 
July,  1813,  Maj.  Croghan  was  sent  with  160 
men  to  garrison  Fort  Stephenson,  or  Lower 
Sandusky,  now  Fremont,  Ohio,  about  20 
miles  from  Sandusky  Bay.  Here  he  was  at- 
tacked Aug.  1, 1813,  by  Gen.  Proctor,  with 
400  British  regulars  and  several  hundred 
Indians,  while  Tecumseh,  with  2,000  Indians, 
held  the  roads  leading  to  the  fort,  so  as  to 
cut  ofiE  reenforcements.  The  firing  was  main- 
tained all  night  from  Proctor's  gunboats  and 
from  howitzers  landed  by  the  British.  Aug. 
2  a  general  assault  was  made,  which  the  gar- 
rison repulsed  with  the  loss  of  I  man  killed 
and  7  slightly  wounded.  The  British  loss 
was  120.  The  Indians  kept  out  of  harm's 
way. 

Fort  SulliTan,  Me.,  legislation  to  authorize 
sale  of  post  at,  recommended,  VIII,  196. 
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7ort  Bnmtdr  (8. 0.)  Fired  on.— At  3.30  oVlock 
on  tbe  montincf  of  Apr.  12, 1861,  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard, in  command  of  the  Confederate  troops 
m  and  around  Charleston,  S.  C,  demanded 
the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston 
HaitK>r,  about  3M  miles  from  the  city.  The 
fort  was  garrisoned  by  Maj.  Anderson  with 
70  men.  Beauregard  had  a  force  of  7,000 
men.  Anderson  having  refused  to  sur- 
render, at  4.30  a.  m.  the  bombardment  was 
becun.  The  firing  was  kept  up  until  dark 
and  renewed  on  the  morning  of  the  13th. 
Buildings  in  the  fort  were  several  times  set 
on  fire.  Anderson  was  only  able  to  return  a 
feeble  fire,  and  it  was  impossible  to  furnish 
him  with  the  number  of  reenforcements  nec- 
essary to  hold  the  fort  Accordingly,  on 
Apr.  14  he  evacuated  the  works,  lowering 
the  flag  with  a  salute,  and  with  the  garrison 
sailed  north.  This  was  the  first  conflict  of 
the  Civil  War.  There  were  no  casualties  on 
either  side. 

Fort  Sumter,  B.  C,  assault  upon,  and  reduc- 
tion of,  discussed,  VI,  21,  77. 
Flac[  floating  over,  at  time  of,  to  be  raised  on 
ruins  of,  by  Gen.  Anderson,  VI,  283. 

Fort  Thomborg,  Utah,  estimates  for  con- 
struction of  post  at,  referred  to,  VIII,  83. 

Fort  Wagner,  S.  0.,  Indian  agency  at,  re- 
moval of,  II,  401. 

Fort  Wagner  (8.  C),  Battle  of.— In  order  to 
test  the  efficacy  of  monitors  and  ironclads  as 
against  land  fortifications^  Admiral  Dupont 
attempted  to  force  the  defenses  of  Charles- 
ton Harbor  with  a  fleet  of  such  vessels. 
Apr.  7,  1863,  he  started  to  attack  Fort  Sum- 
ter. His  fleet  consisted  of  7  Ericsson  moni- 
tors, the  frigate  Ironsides^  partially  ironclad, 
and  the  Keokuk^  a  frailer  ironclad.  The  op- 
posing forts  mounted  100  guns.  The  expe- 
dition signally  failed.  June  12  Gen.  Gillmore 
was  placed  m  command  of  an  expedition 
against  the  same  fort  with  11,500  men,  66 
guns,  and  30  mortars.  Admiral  Dahlgren 
was  to  cooperate  with  him  with  the  frigate 
Ironsides  and  6  monitors.  Gillmore*s  inten- 
tion was  to  capture  Fort  Wagtier,  on  Morris 
Island,  and  then  proceed  against  Fort  Sum- 
ter. Tuly  10, 1863,  a  combined  attack  by  sea 
and  land  was  made  on  that  fortification. 
He  advanced  within  musket  range  of  Fort 
Wagner,  but  delayed  the  assault  till  the  next 
day,  when  it  was  repulsed.  In  these  opera- 
tions Gillmore  lost  about  i^o  men,  the  Con- 
federates 30a  July  18  another  attempt  was 
made  to  reduce  the  place,  but  it  was  com- 
pletely repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  1,200.  Gill- 
more now  determined  to  approach  the  fort 
by  a  series  of  parallel  trenches.  The  first 
was  opened  July  24  and  the  third  Aug.  9. 
Beauregard  was  in  command  of  Fort  Sumter. 
Aug.  17  Gillmore  opened  on  that  fort.  By 
the  23a  Sumter  was  battered  to  ruins.  Ad.- 
ditional  parallels  were  opened  toward  Fort 
Wagner.  Final  operations  began  Sept.  5, 
with  17  siege  and  cohom  mortars,  13  Parrott 
rifles,  and  the  li-inch  shells  of  the  Ircnisides. 
An  assault  was  to  have  been  made  Sei>t  7, 
but  during  the  previous  nieht  the  garrison 
evacuatedthe place.  Though  122,300 pounds 
of  metal  were  thrown  a^rainst  the  work,  the 
bombproofs  were  found  intact. 

Fort  Wallaoe  Military  Resenratlon,  Kane., 
act  to  provide  for  disposal  of,  vetoed,  VIII, 
723. 

Fort  Washington  (N.  T.),  Capture  of.->One 


of  the  most  serious  disasten  to  the  Ameri- 
cans of  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution. 
Howe  sent  an  expedition  to  dislodge  the 
Americans  from  Forts  Lee  and  Washington, 
the  principal  defenses  of  the  Hudson,  which 
Congress  had  decided,  against  the  advice  of 
Washington,  should  be  held.  The  garrison 
withdrew  from  Fort  Lee  in  safety.  Fort 
Washington  was  carried  by  storm  Nov.  16. 
1776,  after  a  severe  struggle,  2.600  men  and 
all  the  munitions  of  war  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.  The  American  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  did  not  exceed  130, 
while  the  loss  of  the  combined  British  and 
Hessian  troops  amounted  to  about  4!S0. 

Fort  Yuma  KUltary  Beeervation  cTispoaed 
of,  X,  522,  523. 

Fortress  Monroe.  Va.: 
Artillery  schools  of  practice  at,  II,  374. 
Estimates  for  barracks  and  quarters  at,  re- 
ferred to,  VIII,  79. 

Forts  and  Fortlflcatlons  (see  also  Defenses, 
Public): 
Appropriations  for — 
Bill  for,  defeated,  HI,  169. 
Recommended,  I,  407, 486;  II,  45,  iiq,  361, 

389;  HI,  169;  V,  175, 362;  VII,  39;  viii, 

211,246. 

Armaments  for,  II.  201. 
Appropriation  for,  recommended,  Y,  362; 

Vlir,2il. 
Recommended,  VII,  317. 

Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortifications  dis- 
cussed, VIII,  788. 

Ceded  to  United  States,  I,  no,  154, 396. 

Constructed  with  view  to  permanence,  II,  61. 

Construction  of,  progress  made  in,  II,  66,  78, 
108, 119,  231,  417;  111,32. 

Defense  of,  necessary,  I,  447. 

Expenditures  for,  II,  66l  341,  417. 

In  Lawrence,  Kans.,  referred  to,  VI,  696. 

Referred  to,  I,  I07, 169,  186,  240,  3b7,  330;  II, 
45,  211.  328;  III,  568,  5Q0;  I Y,  416. 

Requisite  on  seacoasts,  II,  17,  119;  IV,  48. 

Sale  of,  on  Staten  Island  to  United  States 
proposed,  II,  368. 

Sites  for,  referred  to,  I,  447. 
Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  (N.  T.),  Loss 

of. — Forts   Clinton  artd  Montgomery    were 

situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  River, 

about  6  miles  below  West  Point    Fort  Mont- 

f  ornery  was  a  large  unfinished  work  north  of 
*oplopen  Creek,  its  garrison  consisting  of  i 
company  of  artillery,  a  few  regulars,  and  some 
half-armed  militia  under  Col.  Lamb.  Fort 
Clinton  was  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
thoroughly  built,  and  garrisoned  by  a  few 
re^lars  and  militia  under  Brig.  Gen.  James 
Clinton.  Oct.  6,  1777,  these  forts  were 
stonned  and  carried  W  the  British  under 
Gen.  Henry  Clinton.  The  Americans  lost 
about  300  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing^. 
besides  loo  cannon  and  large  quantities  of 
ammunition.  The  British  Toss  was  about 
200  killed  and  wounded. 
Fortune  Bay  Outrages. —The  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington (q.v.)  ratified  in  i87i)  granted  to 
American  fishermen  the  right  to  take  and 
cure  fish  on  the  Canadian  coasts,  and  the 
Halifax  Commission  (q.v.)  determined  upon 
the  compensation  to  be  made  for  such  privi- 
leges. The  Newfoundlanders,  however,  con- 
tinued to  regard  American  fishennen  as  in- 
truders, and  in  January  1878,  inhabitants  of 
Fortune  Bay,  Newfoundland,  attacked  some 
Gloucester  fishermen  who  were  taking  on 
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Fortune  Bay  ^vXrKiiS!^--ConHnued, 
car^foes  of  frozen  herrin^cut  their  nets,  and 
drove  away  the  crews.  The  Newfoundland 
people  asserted  that  the  local  laws  were  be- 
ing violated.  The  British  Government,  how- 
ever, decided  that  these  could  not  stand  in 
conflict  with  the  treaty.  The  injured  fisher- 
men claimed  damages  amounting  to  $105,305, 
of  which  the  British  Government  paid  about 
#73.ooa  During  President  Cleveland's  first 
administration  (1884-1888)  there  was  a  re- 
newal of  the  fishery  disputes  at  Fortune  Bay 
and  other  places  along  th^  Canadian  coast 
For  a  time  feeling  ran  high  in  the  United 
States,  and  retaliatory  laws  were  enacted  in 
1888,  and  ^  modus  t/ft/^Wi  was  agreed  upon.'^ 
(See  also  Fisheries.) 

Fortune  Bay  Outrages,  discussed,  VII,  566, 
59O1606. 
Claims  arising  out  of,  paid,  VllI,  38. 

Forward,  OllTer,  treaty  with  .Indians  con- 
cluded by,  11,374- 

Forward,  Walter,  Sccretarv  of  Treasury,  res- 
ignation of,  mentioned,  IV,  234. 

Foster,  0.  W.,  member  of  board  to  examine 
quotas  of  States  under  call  for  troops,  VI,  275. 

Foster,  Charles,  member  of  Sioux  Commis- 
sion, IX,  45. 

Foster,  George  B..  member  of  reciprocal  trade 
conference  between  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, IX,  240. 

Foster,  Hugn,  mentioned,  VIII,  78. 

Foster,  John  W.: 
Counsellor  United   States  in    Bering  Sea 

question,  IX,  313. 
Member  of  reciprocal  trade  conference  be- 
tween United  States  and  Canada,  IX,  240. 
Secretary  of  State,  IX,  280. 
Treaty  for  annexation  01  Hawaiian  Islands 
signed  by,  IX,  348. 

Foster,  Robert  8.,  member  of  court  to  trv 
assassins  of  President  Lincoln,  etc.,  VI,  336. 

Foster,  Stephen  C,  correspondence  regard- 
ing northeastern  boundary.  (See  Northeast- 
ern Boundary.) 

Foulke,  Oeorge  0.,  claim  of  legal  representa- 
tives of,  agamst  United  States,  IX,  068. 

Foundry,  National,  for  cannon  to  be  common 
to  both  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  regulate  quality  and  secure  uni- 
formity, erection  of,  recommended,  III,  390, 
497. 

Four  Tears'  Law.— In  May,  1820,  Congress 
passed  a  law  making  the  term  of  certain 
postmasters  and  revenue  collectors  4  3'ears. 
Though  it  was  claimed  that  the  only  object 
of  the  bill  was  to  have  public  accounts  sub- 
mitted for  inspection  every  4  years,  its  effect 
was  to  greatly  increase  the  power  of  the 
President  in  making  appointments. 

Fourth  of  July  Claims. --This  name  is  given 
to  a  class  of  claims  arising  during  the  Civil 
"War.  The  claims  were  for  quartermaster 
and  commissary  stores  and  supplies  taken 
from  loyal  citizens  in  certain  territory  named 
for  the  use  of  and  actually  used  by  the  Union 
armies.  The  first  act  of  Congress  providing 
for  the  payment  of  these  claims  was  passed 
July  4,  1864,  from  which  fact  the  name  arose. 

Fourth  of  July^laims  (see  also  War  Claims): 
Payment  of,  referred  to,  VII,  194. 
Transfer  of,  to  Southern  Claims  Commission 
recommended,  VII,  407,  473. 

Fox,  OustaTUS  v.,  mentioned^  VI,  460, 471. 


Fox,  Henry  B.,  correspondence  regarding— 
Northeastern  boundary.    (See  Northeastern 

Boundary.) 
Outrages  committed  by  Canadians  on  Amer- 
ican frontiers.  III,  401. 

Fox  Indians.— A  tribe  of  the  Algonquian  stock 
of  Indians.  They  followed  the  example  of 
many  other  red  men  in  joining  the  British 
forces  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  In 
1801  they  made  a  treaty  ceding  valuable 
lands  to  the  Government.  They  renewed 
their  alliance  with  the  British  in  1812.  In 
1824  and  1830  they  ceded  large  tracts  of  land, 
and  after  taking  part  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War  (q.  v.)  were  compelled  to  cede  more  of 
their  territory  by  a  treaty  made  with  Gen. 
Scott  They  have  been  successively  driven 
from  one  place  to  another  until  the  remainder 
of  the  triDe  now  occupies  a  small  part  of 
Oklahoma.  They  were  incorporated  at  an 
early  date  with  the  Sac  tribe. 

Fox  Indians: 
Agreement  between  Cherokee  Commission 
and,  IX,  75. 
Proclaimed,  IX,  156. 
Hostile  aggressions  of.  III,  32. 
Treaty  with.  I,  375.  377.  569;  H.  183.  322,  347, 
.    542, 607;  lit 265, 279, 395;  1 V,  210;  V,  240, 

578;  VI,  73.  83, 194.  470,  702. 
Withdrawn,  VII,  47. 
War  with.     (See  Indian  Wars.) 

Fox  Reserration.  (See  Sac  and  Fox  Reser- 
vation.) 

Fox  River,  Wis.,  act  regarding  improvement 
of,vetoed,  VII,  382. 

F'  peeksln  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  303. 

France.— A  Republic  of  western  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  English  Chan- 
nel, the  Strait  of  Dover,  and  the  riorth  Sea ; 
on  the  east  by  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  Ger- 
manv,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  ;  on  the  south 
by  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  extends  from  lat  42°  25' 
to  51°  5'  north,  and  from  long.  7®  39'  east  to 
4°  50'  west.  The  surface  in  the  south  and 
east  is  mountainous,  while  in  the  north  and 
west  it  is  nearly  l^vel.  Its  frontier  mountain 
ranges  are  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Jura  and 
Vosges.  The  highest  mountain  in  France  is 
Mont  Blanc.  The  Seine,  Loire,  Garonne, 
and  Rhdne  are  the  chief  river  systems. 
France  is  the  fourth  European  country  in 
area  and  population.  The  most  important 
agricultural  products  are  grain  ana  wine, 
while  fruits,  vegetables,  and  potatoes  are  ' 
largely  produced;  next  to  Russia,  France  is 
the  largest  wheat  producing  state  in  Europe. 
Butter,  eggs,  poultry,  and  cattle  are  exported.^ 
The  leading  mines  are  iron  fed  coal.  France 
is  noted  for  superior  manufactures  of  silk,  cot- 
ton, and  woolen  goods;  also  of  laces,  linens, 
chemicals,  glass,  pottery,  etc.  The  govern- 
ment is  a  Republic,  administered  by  a  Presi- 
dent, who  holds  office  for  7  years,  a  Senate 
of  300  members,  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  591  members.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the 
prevailing  religion  and  numbers  about  98 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  France  is  ai- 
vided  into  87  departments.  It  has  colonial 
possessions  in  Africa,  Asia,  Oceanica,  and 
America.  Area  207,301  sq.  miles;  population 
( 1901 ),  38,641,333,  of  her  colonial  possessions 
5i»i39.34o. 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


France  (sec  also  Arcachon;  Paris): 
American  citizens  in — 

Impressed  into  military  service  of.    (See 
Naturalized  Citizens.) 

Outrages  committed  on,  I,  505. 

Passports  used  by,  referred  to,  VI,  704. 

Presented  at  court  of,  VI,  64. 
Amity  and  friendship  expressed  in  address 

to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  I,  189. 
Arbitration,  resolution  of  French  Chambers 

favoring  treaty  of,  referred  to,  IX,  628. 
Amiv  of,  persons  to  serve  in,  must  be  citizens 

of,'V.  64a 
Attempts  to  draw  United  States  into  its  con- 
test with  Great  Britain,  1,  449. 
Claim  of  W.  H.  Frear  against,  VIII,  613. 
Claims  of— 

Against  United  States,  I,  418,  583;  II,  22, 
127;  V.  47.  464;  VI»  I9«;  X,  66. 
Appropriation  for,  recommended,  VIII, 

2X2. 

Convention   regarding,   VII,  582,   607; 

VIII,  156. 
Payment  of.  VIII,  331. 
Kequestea,  1, 1 52;  and  X,  120. 
Against  Venezuela,  VIII,  174. 
Growine  out  of  War  between  the  States 

paid,  VIII,  331. 
To  persons  in  United  States  for  military 
service,  VI,  517. 
Claims  of  United  States  against,  and  rela- 
tions with    (sec    also   vessels,    United 
States,  seized) — 
Act- 
Providing  for  ascertainment  and  satis- 
faction of    French  spoliation  claims 
vetoed,  IV,  466. 
Providing  for  ascertainment  of  French 

spoliation  claims  vetoed,  V^  307. 
Making  appropriations  for  French  spo- 
liation claims  vetoed,  IX,  683. 
Admitted  but  not  paid,  II L  loi,  152. 
Amicable  settlement  of,  III,  227,  375. 
Appropriations  for,  discussed,  III.  10^  152, 
Awards  of  commissioners  referreato,  v  111, 

375- 
•  Commission  for  adjudication  of,  VIII,  156, 

170,  220,  265,  277.  278. 
Convention  regarding,  VII,  582, 607;  VIII, 

156. 
Correspondence  regarding,  I,  283;  II,  265; 

Referred  to,  III,  ife. 
Discussed  by  President- 
Adams,  John,  and  replies  of  House  and 

Senate,  I,  234,  240,  242,  243,  244,  250. 

255,  257,  262, 264,  265,  2(66,  270, 272,  276. 

277,  278,  280,  281, 282,  284,290,  293,  294, 


297,306,^14.,, 
Adams,  J 


n,  II,  444» 


T    ,        'Ti-'     '3011347.383,408.^ 
Jackson,  II,  444,  506,  548,  632;  III,  20, 

100,  152, 188,  227. 
Johnson,  VI,  456. 
Madison,  1,491. 
Monroe,  11,  209,  249. 
Van  Buren,  III,  375. 
Washington,  andf  replies  of  House  and 
Senate,  I.  145,  170,  203,  206,  207,  209, 
210. 
Errors  in  report  of,  referred  to.  Ill,  224. 
First  installment  of,  not  paid,  III,  21. 
List  of  papers  touching  unpaid  spoliation 

claims  transmitted,  vIII,  387. 
Mediation  offered  by  Great  Britain  for  ad- 
justment of  dispute  regarding,  111,213, 
215. 


Accepted  by  United  States,  III,  213. 
Correspoiwlence  regarding.  III,  217. 
Rendered  unnecessary.  In,  216. 
Minister  of  France  recalled.  III,  156. 
Minister  of  United  States  given  passports, 

III,  156,  197. 
Minister  of  United  States  instructed  to 

quit  France  if  not  settled.  III,  135. 
Payment  of.  III,  227. 

Pledges  made  by,  for  payment  of,  not  re- 
deemed, III,  102, 104. 
Referred  to,  I,  281;  VIII,  220,  264. 
Reference  to  convention,  regarding,  VIII, 

156. 
Report  on  spoliation  claims  referred  to, 

VIII,  331,  371   387,  397,  614;  X,6t  66. 
Settlement  of.  Prance  expresses  readiness 

to  make;  III,  221. 
Treaty  for  settlement  of,  I,  313,  315;  II, 

548;  III,  2a 
Treaty  in  regard  to,  must  be  executed  by 

France,  11^  192. 
Unless  paid,  reprisals  should  be  authorized 
by  Congress,  III,  106. 
Colony  to  be  established  by,  from  coast  of 

Africa-  V,  484. 
Colors  01,  presented  to  United  Stales  through 
minister  of,  on  the  occasion  of  the  pres- 
entation of  an  address  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Safety  to  the  United  Slates,  I, 
189. 
Commerce  and  free  trade,  letter  from  Em- 
peror of,  regarding,  referred  to^  V,  581. 
Commerce  otUnited  States,  Berlm  and  Mi- 
lan decrees  affecting,  discussed  by  Pres- 
ident- 
Jefferson,  I,  421,  427,  442,  444,  446.  453, 

458. 
Madison,  I,  482,  489,  and  X,  121 ;  I,  491,  518, 
^  528, 537;.  X,  35,  42,  45. 46, 47.     , 
Proclamations  regarding,  I,  d72,  481. 
Commercial  relations  with,  1,  175,  358,  421, 
475,  482;  11,  76, 100,  35".  395.  506;  IV,  58; 
V,  445;  X,  105.        . 
Reciprocal  modifications  in  tanif  on  cer- 
tain  commodities    specified    and     an- 
nounced by  proclamation,  X.  254. 
Restraints  on,  removed  and  discussed,  I, 

288,  302,  304  472, 481,  491;  II,  351. 
Suspension  of,  I,  473. 
Complaint  of,  against   commerce  between 
United  States  and  Santo  Domingo,  I,  391. 
Confederate  envoys  sent  to.    (See  Mason 

and  Slidell.) 
Congratulations  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to,  on  the  establishment  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  IV,  605. 
Constitution  of,  accepted  by  King  of,  I,  117. 
Consular  convention  with,  I,  57;  V,  19a 

Referred  to.  I,  83. 
Consuls  of,  to  United  States- 
Compulsory  attendance  of,  in  court,  torn- 
plaints  regarding,  discussed,  V,  278,  302. 
Difficulties  Detween  authorities  in  Cali- 
fornia and,  V,  302. 
Satisfactorily  settled,  V,  335. ' 
Exequaturs  to,  revoked,  1,  27a 
Consuls  of  United  Sates  in.  1, 173,  178,  362. 
Convention  with,  II,  186,  195,  249,  301,  564; 
V,  481. 
Alleged  violation  of.  by  United  States  re- 
garding the  Pactoi^y  11,  609. 
Copy  of  correspondence  from  the  Minister 
of,  to  the  United  States  referred  to,  IV, 
586. 
Ratification  of,  II,  203;  VIII,  1 11. 
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Tn^nA^— Continued, 
Copyricfht  privilege  extended,  by  proclaiiia> 
tion,  IX,  147. 

Referred  to,  iX  i^- 
Correspondence    with,  concerning  injuries 

sustained  by  American  citizens,  II,  265. 
Dauphin,  death  of  the,  referred  to,  I,  62. 
DifiEerences  of  Belgium  and,  with  Venezuela 

discussed,  IX,  6^ 
Differences  of,  with  Hawaiian  Islands,  V,  12a 
Differences  with,  correspondence  .regarding. 

(See  Claims  against,  ante.) 
Diplomatic  intercourse  with,  suspension  of, 
III,  156b  ipi. 

Resumed,  III,  256;  V.  10. 
Faure,  President  death  of,  referred  to  by 

President  McKinley,  X,  142. 
Fisheries  of,  referred  to,  II,  564. 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render of,  IV,  272,  313, 366;  V,  4i8i. 

Referred  to,  IX,  437. 
Greytown  bombardment  and  claims  arising 

out  of.    (See  Greytown,  Nicaragua.) 
Hostile  disposition  of,  toward  United  States, 

L  46^  272,  276,  277,  278.  491. 
Imperial  decree  of,  not  to  affect  commerce 

of  United  States,  I,  ^t. 
Importation  of  American  products  into,  re- 
^         strictions  upon,  VHI,  106,  171,  202,  331, 
609;  IX,  iia 

Decrees  regarding,  refenred  to,  IX,  82,668. 
Imprisonment  of  American  citizens  by,  IX, 

628,666. 
Indians  should  be  restrained  bv,  from  com- 
mitting hostilities  against  United  States, 

II,  31. 
Individuals  bearing  commissions  gfranted  by 
enemies  of,  to  be  treated  as  pirates,  1, 
281. 

Instruction  to  Minister,  III,  13?. 
International  expositions  in.     (See    Arca- 

chon;  Paris.) 
King  of— 

Constitution  accepted  by,  I,  117. 

Letter  from,  complimenting  Jefferson,  1, 89. 

Referred  to,  II,  501. 

Salute  fired  by  the  United  States  in  honor 
of  birthday  of,  accident  caused  by.  III, 

54. 
Compensation  to  injured  recommended, 
111,54. 
Lands  purchased  by  United  States  from,  IT, 

39a    (See  also  Louisiana,  post.) 
Letter  of  Emperor  of,  regarding  commerce 

and  free  trade  referred  to,  V,  5181. 
Louisiana,  cession  of — 
To,  referred  to,  I.  343,  350. 
To  United  States  discussed  and  referred  to, 
Iv358,  360.362;  II,  100,  284,  and  X,  121; 

n.  363;  VI,  54. 
Effect  of,  discussed,  V,  345. 
Mexican  ports  blockaded  by.    (See  Block- 
ades.) 
Minister  of,  to  United  States- 
Appointment  of,  discussed,  I,  146. 
Claim  of  Capt  Beziers  presented  by,  III, 

4.30. 
Claim  of  Lafitte  &  Co^  memorial  relating 

to,  presented  by,  III,  4^1. 
Correspondence  with,  referred  to,  IV,  586. 
Letter  of,  covering  address  from  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  transmitted  on  the  oc- 
casion of  presentation  of  colors  to,  1, 189. 
Passports  requested  by.  III,  201. 
Recall  of.  III,  156. 
Requested,  1, 15a 


Received,  VIII,  131. 

Title  of  ambassador  conferred  upon,  IX, 
442. 
Minister  of  United  States  to,  I,  58,  115, 155, 


the  United  States  against  France  are  not 

settled.  III,  135. 
Intercourse  suspended,  III,  156,  191. 
Passports  given,  III,  156,  197. 
Protection  of,  for  North  Germans  in  France 

revoked,  VII,  96. 
Recall  of,  requested,  1, 155. 
Reception  of,  V,  10. 

Retused,  I,  234,  276. 

Relations  witn.  (See  Claims  against) 
Sent  to  press  payment  of  claims.  III,  22. 
Title  of  ambassador  conferred  upon,  IX, 

442. 
To  be  commissioned  when    France   ap- 

W joints  minister  to  United  States,  111,230. 
ill  not  be  sent  unless  respected,  I,  266^ 

279. 
Minister  of  United  States  to  Spain  denied 

passage  through,  discussed,  V,  278. 
National  Assembly  of — 
Decree  of — 
Making  enemy^s  goods  in  friendly  ves- 
sels lawful  prize,  1, 146. 
Responding  to  resolution  of  Congress 
tendering  congratulations  to  France, 

IV,  605.* 

Letter  of  President  of.  and  decree  of.  re- 
specting death  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
I,  95,  and  X,  12. 
Neutral  vessels — 

Deemed  lawful  prize  by,  I,  44^. 

Laden  with  English  merchandise  declared 
lawful  prize  by,  1, 263,  and  X,  120. 
Ocean  cables,  convention  with,  for  protec- 
tion of.    (See  Ocean  Cables.) 
Orders  and  decrees  of,  violating  commerce 

and  neutral  rights  of  United  Sates,  I,  489. 
Owners  of  vessels,  relief  of,  II,  76l 
Peace,  convention  with,  regarding,  I,  313, 

^315,332.  ^  ^ 

Expenses  of,  I,  334. 
Political  affairs  oCreferred  to,  V,  143. 
Postal  convention  with,  VII,  296. 
President  of— 

Arbiter  in  case  of  the  General  Armstrong^ 

V,  119. 

Award  of  Emperor,  V,  186. 
Assassination  of,  IX,  478. 
Resolutions  of  Senate  and  House  on, 
transmitted  to  widow  of,  IX,  525. 
Privateers  of,  must  not  interfere  with  vessels 
within  waters  of  United  States,  I,  262, 505. 
Proclamation  suspending  duties  on  vessels. 

II,  183;  IV,  521;  VI,  513;  VII,  It  19,  228. 
Protectorate   over  districts  in  Africa  pro- 
claimed by,  and  action  of  United  States 
discussed,  IX,  316^  430. 
Relations  of,  witn  Panama,  X,  581. 
Relations    of,  >with   Venezuela    discussed, 

VIII,  42. 
Relations  with.    (See  Claims  against,  ante,) 
Republican  fonn  of  government  establishea 
in,  IV,  579. 
Congratulations  of  American  people  on, 

responded  to,  IV,  605. 
President  Polk's  message  regarding,  IV, 

579. 
Reestablishment  of,  discussed,  VIL  g6. 
Referred  to,  IV,  586,  630. 
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txtJic^— Continued. 
Revolution  in,  referred  to,  V,  204. 
Spoliations    committed   on    commerce    of 
United  States  by  vessels  of.    (See  Claims 
against  ante.) 
Statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World 
presented  to  United  States  by  citizens  of. 
(See  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World.) 
Steamship  line  between  Havre,  and  New 

York  referred  to,  IV,  158, 32a 
Trade^marks,  treaty  with,  regarding,  VII,  13. 
Treaty  of,  with — 
Allied  powers,  I,  193. 
Nicaragua,  V,  590. 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed  by 
President- 
Adams,  John,  I,  251, 255, 257, 272,276, 278, 

282,  290.  ^  Ji.:j,  315. 
Buchanan,  V,  481. 
Grant,  VII,  13. 
Jackson,  II,  548,  558,  562,  564;  III,  loi, 

I26»  223. 
Tefferson,  I,  332,  446. 
Johnson,  Vl,  524. 
Monroe,  II,  76, 186, 105,  249. 
Tyler,  IV,  27^  313,  3«: 
Washmgton,  I,  2o6»  207. 
Decree  of  France  contravening,  I,  236. 
Disregarded,  I,  276,  278. 
Execution   of,  refusal  of,  to  make  pro- 
vision for.  III,  I26w 
Letter  of  John  Forsyth  regarding.  III, 
126. 
Ratification  of,  II,  203. 
Referred  to,  IX,  437. 
Troops  oi  in  Mexico.    (See  Mexico.) 
Vessels  ot— 
Collision  with  United  States  steamer,  VI, 

142. 
Discriminating  duties  on- 
Mod  iBcation  in  law  regarding,  recom- 
mended, IV,  282. 
Representation  of  charge  d'affaires  re- 
garding, I,  89. 
Suspended  by  proclamation,  11,  183;  IV, 
521;  VI,  513;  Vn.  i«H  19,  228. 
Referred  to,  tl,  186;  III,  351. 
Suspension  terminated  oy  proclama- 
tion, VII,  178. 
Embargo  on,  removed,  1, 481. 

Discussed,  1, 483. 
Entitled  to  same  rights  as  most  favored 

nations,  II,  too. 
Entry  of.  to  ports  of  United  States  should 

be  prohibited.  III.  192. 
Interfered  with  by  United  States.  (See  La 

Manche,  The.) 
Owners  ignorant  of   duties  on,  relieved, 

n,76. 
Repayment  of  duties  on,  recommended. 

Vessels  neutral : 
Deemed  lawful  prize,  I,  IA4. 
Laden  with  English  merckandise  declared 
lawful  prize  by,  I,  263. 
Vessels  of  United  States- 
Seized  or  interfered  .with  by  vessels  of,  I, 
146,  253,  262,  399»  505.    (See  also  Claims 
against,  ante^ 
War  of  Great  Britain  and,  with  China,  neu- 
trality of  United  States  in,  V,  506,  558, 

643- 
War  with,  preparation  for.  by  United  States 

recommended,  I,  272,  278,  280;  III,  192. 
War  with— 

China,  VHI,  236. 


Germany- 
Correspondence  regarding,  VU,  1 14, 48Z 
Diplomatic  relations  resumed,  referred 

to,  VII,  144. 
Neutrality  of  United  States  ki.  VII,  96. 

Proclaimed,  VII,  86,^  91. 
Suspension  of  hostilities  recommended 
by  President  Grant,  VII,  loi. 
Great  Britain,  etc.,  neutrality  of  United 

States  in,  proclaimed,  1, 156. 
Santo  Dommgo  and  United  States,  com- 
merce between,  complaints  about,  1, 39. 
War  with  Spain- 
Privateers,  commissions  not  granted  to,  II, 

210. 
Referred  to,  II,  252. 
Wines,  duty  on,  imnorted  into  the  United 
States,  modified  Sy  reciprocal  trade  rela- 
tions, proclamation  concerrjng,  X,  2^4. 
Wines  imported  into  United  States,  treaty  re- 
garding duty  on.  III,  102. 
FranolB,  Jolm  B.,  correspondence  regarding 

Dorr's  Rebellion,  IV,  2®. 
Franols  Mid  Sliia,  The,  indemnification  asked 

for  by  owners  of.  III,  30. 
FrAnoo-PmMlan  War.  (See  Wars, Foreign. ) 
Fraakel,  Lee  K., mentioned,  X,  640. 
Frankfbrd,  Pa.,ar^nal  at,  referred  to.  VIII, 74. 
Frankfort^  exequatur  issued  consul  of,  revoked, 

VI,  511. 
Fmikiiiff  PriYllege.— A  right  enjoyed  by  Gov- 
ernment officials  of  sending  letters  and  pack- 
ages free  by  mail.  It  was  first  granted  by 
Congress  in  January,  1776^  to  private  soldiers 
actually  in  service,  ana  was  gradually  ex- 
tended to  the  President,  Vice-President,  Cab- 
inet officers,  members  of  Comrress.  bureau 
officials,  postmasters,  etc.  Tne  iranking 
privilege  covered  letters,  newspapers,  execu- 
tive pa]>ers,  documents,  and  printed  matter. 
Many  abuses  grew  up  under  tne  system,  and 
Postmaster-General  Creswell,  in  his  report  in 
1872,  estimated  that  the  franked  matter,  if  paid 
for,  would  yield  a  revenue  of  ^3,500,000.  Jan. 
3it  iS73»  Congress  passed  an  act  entirely  abol- 
ishing the  privilege.  Certain  features  have 
since  oeen  restored.  By  acts  passed  June  23, 
1874,  and  Mar.  3, 1875,  those  documents  or- 
dered printed  for  the  useof  Congress  were  ad- 
mitted for  free  transmission  through  the 
mails  and  the  privilege  was  restored  to  Pres- 
ident, Vice-President,  and  Cabinet  Officers 
with  regard  to  their  official  correspondence. 
By  special  acts  the  privilege  has  been  ex- 
tended to  widows  of  Presidents.  The  act  of 
Jan.  12.  1895,  gives  to  members  of  Congress 
the  rignt  to  frank  throujgh  the  mails  allcor* 
respondence  not  exceeding  i  ounce  in  weight 
on  official  and  departmental  business. 
Franking  Privilege: 
Abolition  of — 
Proposed  and  discussed,  V,  22,  ^la 
Recommended,  VII,  dO,  109,  108. 
Abuses  of,  referred  to,  III,  116;  IV,  27a 
Expenses  for  transportation  of  matter  before 

aoolition  of,  referred  to,  VII,  262. 
Recommendations  regarding,  referred  to,  V, 


90;  VII,  109. 
Substitute  for,  recommended.  V,  525. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  letter  from  President 


and  decree  of  National  Assembly  of  France 
on  death  of,  I,  9^. 
Franklin,  Sir  Jonn,  expedition  in  search  of 
missing  ships  under  comnumd  of: 
Recommended,  V,  25. 
Referred  to,  V,  88. 
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FnaOaiB,  Blr  JotA-^Continuid, 

Return  of.  under  De  Haven.  V,  132. 
Token   ot  thankfulness  offered   American 
officers  in.  by  Great  Britain,  V,  364. 

Franklin,  Bwnnel  B.,  president  of  Interna- 
tional Marine  Conference  at  Washington, 
IX,  58. 

FrankUn  or  FranlOaad.— The  first  constitu- 
tion of  North  Carolina  made  provision  for  a 
future  State  within  her  limits  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  In  May, 
1794,  North  Carolina  ceded  to  the  United 
States  her  territory  west  of  the  AUeghanies, 
provided  Congress  would  accept  it  within  2 
years.  The  general  opinion  among  the  set- 
tlers and  people  of  that  territory  was  that  it 
would  not  be  accepted  by  Congress,  and  in 
this  they  were  correct  For  a  period  of  2 
years,  not  being  under  the  protection  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  nor  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  they  could  not  re- 
ceive support  from  abroad  and  could  not 
command  their  own  resources  at  home,  for 
the  State  had  subiected  them  to  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  to  int  United  States  Govern- 
ment. During  this  period  of  uncertainty 
the  Indians  were  committing  frequent  dep- 
redations, which  added  to  the  discontent 
among  the  settlers.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces a  majority  of  the  people  within  the  ter- 
ritory concluded  to  adopt  a  constitution  and 
oiganise  a  State  of  their  own.  This  they 
proceeded  to  do,  and  called  a  convention, 
which  met  at  Tonesboro  Aug.  23, 178^  Dele- 
gates assembled  from  portions  01  tne  terri- 
tory and  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
their  condition.  The  convention  adjourned 
after  issuing  an  address  to  the  people.  In 
the  following  November  the  delegates  acain 
assembled  at  Jonesboro.  They  did  not  aaopt 
a  constitution,  but  broke  up  in  confusion  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  in  October  oJf  that  year 
North  Carolina  repealed  the  act  of  cession. 
Dec.  14,  1784,  anotner  convention  assembled 
at  Jonesboro  and  adopted  a  constitution, 
which  was  to  be  ratified  or  rejected  by  a  con- 
vention called  to  meet  at  Greenville  Nov.  14, 
1785.  In  the  meantime  a  general  assembly 
was  elected,  which  met  at  Greenville  early 
in  1785  and  chose  John  Sevier  for  governor 
and  other  officers.  The  new  State  which 
they  attempted  thus  to  create  was  named  in 
honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  is  therefore 
properly  called  Franklin  and  not  Frankland. 
It  is  not  perfectly  clear  that  at  first  these 
people  intended  the  new  State  to  become 
part  of  the  Union.  One  of  the  provisions  in 
their  proposed  form  of  government  was  that 
''the  inhabitants  within  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
posed State  agree  with  each  other  to  form 
themselves  into  a  free,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
pendent body  politic  or  State  by  the  name 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Franklin.**  Later 
they  concluded  they  would  seek  admission 
to  the  Union,  and  accordingly  they  made  an 
effort  to  have  Congress  recognize  the  new 
State,  The  boundary  lines  of  the  proposed 
State  show  that  it  included  what  are  now 
15  counties  of  Virginia,  6  of  West  Vir- 
fiinia,  one*third  of  Kentuckv,  one-half  of 
Tennessee,  two-thirds  of  Alabama,  and  at 
least  one-fourth  of  Georgia.  This  territory 
is  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  There  is  probably 
more  iron  and  coal  in  it  than  can  be  found 
in  the  same  area  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States.    The  convention  met  in  Greenville 


in  November,  1785,  to  adopt  a  constitution, 
but  when  the  constitution  proposed  was  sub- 
mitted it  was  rejected  and  in  lieu  thereof  the 
constitution  of  North  Carolina  was  adopted. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  which 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  State.  The 
assembly  or  legislature  of  the  State  continued 
to  meet  for  several  years,  during  which  time 
dual  governments  existed  in  tne  territory. 
Courts  were  held  in  the  same  counties,  one 
under  the  Franklin  and  the  other  under  the 
North  Carolina  government;  the  same  militia 
was  called  out  by  officers  appointed  by  each 
government;  laws  were  passed  by  assemblies 
of  both  States;  taxes  were  laid  by  authority 
of  both  States,  but  as  the  people  said  they 
did  not  know  which  government  had  the 
right  to  receive  their  taxes,  they  adopted  the 
easy  solution  of  paying  to  neither.  The 
people  of  the  territory  b^ame  divided,  some 
adhering  to  Governor  Sevier,  while  others 
yielded  to  the  authority  of  North  Carolina. 
Acts  of  violence  were  committed  by  one 
party  against  the  other,  the  provocation  on 
the  one  side  being  surpassed  in  the  way  of 
retaliation  by  a  stul  greater  provocation  on 
the  other.  In  Octol^er,  1788.  Sevier  was  ar-' 
rested  and  carried  to  Nortn  Carolina  for  trial, 
his  property  having  been  attached  in  January 
or  February  of  that  year.  Soon  after  his 
arrest  the  government  of  Franklin  collapsed 
and  North  Carolina  passed  an  act  of  **  par- 
don and  oblivion,"  resuminc^  her  authority 
over  these  people.  Later  North  Carolina 
passed  a  second  act  ceding  the  territory  to 
the  United  States,  and  Auff.  7, 1790,  Presi- 
dent Washington  appointed  William  Blount 
governor  of  the  Territory.  The  State  of 
Tennessee  was  soon  thereafter  organized  out 
of  this  Territory. 
Franklin  (Tenn.),  Battle  of^With  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  Sherman's  army  out  of 
Georgia,  Gen.  Hood  evacuated  Atlanta  early 
in  September,  1864,  and  marched  north, 
threatening  Sherman's  communication  with 
his  base  of  supplies  at  Nashville.  Oct.  29 
Hood  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  at  Flor- 
ence with  about  35,000  infantry  and  10,000 
cavalry.  (He  stated  his  effective  force  at 
40^000^  Sept.  20.)  His  army  was  formed  in 
i  corps,  under  Cheatham,  Stewart,  and  S.  D. 
Eee;  the  cavalry  under  Forrest.  Sherman 
had  sent  Gen.  Thomas  to  Nashville  and 
placed  under  his  command  Gen.  Stanley  with 
the  Fourth  Corps,  Gen.  Schofield  with  the 
Twenty-third,  and  most  of  Wilson's  cavalry 
—  a  force  aggregating,  according  to  Federal 
accounts,  27,000  men.  Schofield  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  field,  and  upon  Hood's  advance 
he  fell  back  toward  Nashville.  By  Nov.  30 
Schofield's  army  had  reached  Franklin,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Harpeth  River,  about 
18  miles  south  of  Nashville.  Hood  here  as- 
sailed him.  His  first  blow  fell  upon  two  bri- 
gades of  Warner's  division,  which  had  been 
posted  outside  the  hastily  erected  works. 
The  Union  troops  lost  1,000  men  in  the  attack. 
Schofield's  line  was  broken  and  defeat 
seemed  imminent,  when  Gen.  Opdycke, 
commanding  one  of  Wagner's  brigades, 
made  a  brilliant  charge  and  saved  the  day. 
The  Confederates  made  several  assaults, 
each  of  which  was  repulsed  with  terrible  loss. 
Schofield  succeeded  in  getting  his  troops  over 
Harpeth  River  in  retreat,  and  by  daylight 
he  was  well  on  his  way  to  Nashville.    The 
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Fraaklln  (Tenn.),  Battle  of— Cantinued. 
Federal  statement  of  losses  in  this  battle  is 
as  follows:  Union,  189  killed.  1,033  wounded, 
and  1,104  missing,  a  total  ot  2,326;  Confed- 
erates, 1,750  killed,  3,800  wounded,  and  702 
prisoners,  a  total  of  0^252. 

Fraaer,  Trtnliolm  ft  Oo.,  agents  of  Confed- 
erate Government,  suits  instituted  in  Eng- 
lish courts  against,  VI,  463. 

Fraystr'BFarm  (Va.).  Battlt  of. -One  of  the 
Seven  Days'  Battles  before  Richmond.  June 
30,  1862,  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  crossed 
the  Chickahominy  in  pursuit  of  McClellan's 
retreating  army.  Huger  and  Magmder 
marched  around  the  White  Oak  Swamp  to 
operate  on  his  flank,  and  a  brigade  was 
brought  over  the  James  River  from  Tort  Dar- 
ling. At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Long- 
street  and  Hill  made  the  attack.  Hu^er  and 
Magmder  failed  to  arrive.  The  Bghtmg  was 
furious  and  the  advantage  with  the  Confed- 
erates. Nearly  one-fourth  of  McCall's  divi- 
sion, upon  which  the  attack  was  made,  were 
killed.  Of  the  Confederate  loss  Gen.  rryor, 
of  the  Fifth  Brigade  of  Longstreet's  corps, 
reported  the  Fourteenth  Alabama  Regiment 
nearly  annihilated.  Of  the  1,400  men  with 
whom  he  crossed  the  Chickahominy  June 
26^  860  had  been  lost  up  to  this  time. 

Fraar,  Waltar  F.,  member  of  commission  to 
recommend  legislation  for  Hawaiian  Islands, 
X,io8. 

Frear,  William  H.,  claim  of,  against  France, 
VIII,  613. 

Frederick  ni.  Emperor  of  Germany,  death  of, 
referred  to,  VlII,  782. 

Frederlok,  Emprese  Dowager,  of  Germany, 
death  of,  referred  to.  X,  456. 

Frederloksbnrg  (Ya.),  Battle  of.— After  the 
battle  of  Antietam  (or  Sharpsburg)  McClel- 
lan  occupied  Harpers  Ferry  Sept.  22, 1862. 
Nov.  7  he  was  relieved  of  his  command  by 
Gen.  Bumside.  Lee's  army  was  at  that  time 
at  Culpeper  and  westward  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  Bumside  divided  the  army,  now 
numbering  about  110,000  men,  into  3  grand 
divisions  of  2  corps  each.  By  Nov.  I7he  had 
moved  this  army  down  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock  to  Falmouth,  opposite  Fred- 
ericksburg. Here  the  advance  was  delayed, 
awaiting  the  pontoon  train  from  Washmg- 
'  ton.  In  the  meantime  Lee  had  concentrated 
the  Confederate  army  of  about  80,000  in  the 
hills  behind  Fredericksburg.  Dec.  11,1862, 
the  pontoons  were  laid,  and  on  the  12th 
Franklin's  division  crossed.  The  Union 
forces  were  formed  with  Franklin  on  the 
left.  Hooker's  division  in  the  center,  and 
Sumner's  on  the  right  The  battle  was 
opened  by  Franklin  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  and  continued  in  a  series  of  discon- 
nected and  unsuccessful  attacks  on  the  Con- 
federate works  until  night  On  the  14th 
and  15th  a  truce  was  obtained  by  the  Feder^ 
als  for  burying  their  dead.  On  the  evening 
of  the  latter  date  they  retired  across  the  river 
and  the  Confederates  again  occupied  Freder- 
icksburg. The  Federal  losses  were  1,284 
killed,  9,600  wounded,  jand  1.76O  missing — a 
total  of  12,  653.  The  Confederates  lost  txA 
killed,  4,116  wounded,  and  653  captured  or 
missing— a  total  of  5,377.  Later  in  the 
month  the  Federal  army  went  into  winter 

Quarters  at  Falmouth,  and  Jan.  25,   1863, 
tumside  was  relieved  of  the  command  at  his 
own  request    Gen.  Bumside  testified  before 


the  Committee  on  the  jl^onduct  of  the  War 
that  he  had  looyooo  men  in  action  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Fredericksburg.  Col.  Walter  H.  Tay- 
lor, late  adjutant-general  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  stated  that  Gen.  Lee  had 
actively  engaged  in  the  battle  less  than 
20,000  men. 
Fredericksburg,  Ya.,  battle  of,  discussed,  VI. 

159- 

Free  Banking  Byetem.— Apr.  11,  1838.  the 
New  York  legislature  passed  the  free-bank 
act,  under  the  provisions  of  which  any  per- 
son or  persons  might  establish  a  bank  oy  de- 
positing stocks,  bonds,  and  mortgages  as  se- 
curity tor  its  circulating  notes.  1  nis  law  was 
afterwards  amended,  requiring  at  least  half 
of  the  securities  to  be  New  York  State 
stocks.  Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  free 
banking  law  of  New  York  charters  were 
granted  by  special  act  of  the  legislatures  of 
various  States^  and  their  circulatmg  medium 
was  often  far  m  excess  of  their  capital.  This 
caused  heavy  losses  to  note  holders.  The 
action  of  the  New  York  legislature  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  many  other  States  and 
was  made  the  basis  of  the  national  banking 
act  of  1863. 

Free  Coinage  of  Bllver.  (See  Silver  Coinage, 
under  Coins  and  Coinage.) 

Free-DellTery  System: 
Discussed  and  recommendations  regarding. 
VH,  250;  VIII,  182.  249.    352.  5I7»  791; 
IX,  321,  449,  539. 
Extension  of,  to  towns  of  5,000  population 

recommended,  IX,  198. 
Inadequate  facilities  extended  rural  districts, 
IX,  198;  X,  226. 

Free  Llit.  (See  Import  Duties.) 

Free  Negroes.— The  first  census  taken  in  the 
United  States  showed  nearly  60,000  free  col- 
ored (population.  Of  this  number  about  half 
were  in  the  Southern  States.  The  fact  that 
they  were  considered  a  dangerous  element 
by  many  persons  led  to  a  movement  for  col- 
onizing them  in  Liberia,  and  they  were  put 
under  certain  disabilities,  especially  in  the 
Southern  States.  In  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
it  was  held  that  that  they  were  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Frea Negroes.  (See  Negroes.) 

Free  Ships,  Free  Ooode.— The  Declaration  of 
Paris  [18^6]  holdf  that  *' neutral  goods  in  en- 
emies* ships  and  enemies*  goods  in  neutral 
ships,  except  contraband  of  war:  are  not  lia1>le 
to  capture."  As  the  United  States  refused 
to  surrender  the  privilege  of  privateering,  it 
could  not  subscribe  to  this  declaration  of 
the  leading  nations  as  to  the  conduct  of  war. 
The  United  States  Government  has  always 
held  to  the  doctrine  that  in  time  of  war  all 
goods,  whether  belonging  to  neutrals  or  to 
the  belligerents,  are  ifcarried  in  neutral  ves- 
sels thereby  exempted  from  capture  unless 
they  are  by  nature  contraband  of  war.  Dur- 
ing the  war  between  England  and  France  in 
1793-1S15  the  United  SUtes  contended  for 
the  recognition  of  this  principle:  Eng- 
land, on  tne  other  hand,  always  maintained 
that  the  ownership  of  the  property  itself 
should  determine  the  question  of  seizure. 
This  was  a  contributory  cause  of  the  War 
of  18x2.  The  treaty  of  Ghent  did  not  settle 
the  question.  The  motive  for  privateering 
which  once  existed  has  been  obviated  by  the 
addition  of  numerous  cruisers  to  the  Navy 
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FMe-8oU«i;i.— That  one  of  the  anti-slavery 
political  parties  which  came  into  existence 
in  1848.  It  was  composed  of  the  Liberty 
Party*  the  Barnburner  Democrats  of  New 
York,  and  a  number  of  Northern  Whigs 
who  favored  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to  the  ap- 
propriation bill  to  conclude  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Mexico.  Wilmot's  amendment 
provided  that  there  should  be  no  slavery  in 
the  territory  acquired  under  the  appropria- 
tion. It  passed  the  House,  but  was  defeated 
in  the  Senate.  In  the  next  session  it  failed 
«to  pass  either  House.  Resolutions  of  the 
same  import  as  the  Wilmot  Proviso  were  in- 
troducea  in  the  Whig^  and  Democratic  con- 
ventions of  1S46,  but  were  rejected.  Upon 
this  many  prominent  men  of  New  York. 
Massachusetts,  and  Ohio  withdrew  and 
formed  the  Free-Soil  party.  At  Buffalo  in 
1S48  they  nominated  Martin  Van  Buren  and 
Charles  Francis  Adams  for  President  and 
Vice-President.  These  candidates  received 
no  electoral  votes  and  only  291,263  popular 
votes.  At  Pittsburr  in  i8j2  they  nominated 
John  P.  Hale  and  Oeoi^sfe  \V.  Julian,  but  their 
vote  only  reached  1^6,149.  In  1856  the  Frce- 
Soil.ers  loined  the  Republican  party. 
Free  Trade.— In  politics  this  term  is  used  to 
signify  an  exchanj^e  of  merchandise  between 
the  people  of  different  countries  without  the 
imposition  of  any  tax  by  the  government.  A 
tariff  tax  imposed  by  the  government  for  the 
protection  of  home  manufactures  is  held  by 
the  advocates  of  free  trade  to  be  contrary  to 
sound  principles  of  political  economy  and 
unjust  to  the  consumers  of  the  articles  so 
taxed. 
Free  Zone.  (See  Zona  Libre.) 
Freedman'e  Savliigi  and  Truet  Oo.,  affairs 
of,  discussed  and  recommendations  regard- 
ing. VIII,  528. 
Freedmen  (see  also  Civil  Rights) : 
Act  to  protect  all  persons  in  United  States 
in  their  civil  rights  and  furnish  means  of 
vindication  vetoed,  VI,  405. 
Violations  of  act  referred  to,  VI,  468. 
Appropriation  for  settlement  under  treaties 
of,  and  descendants  upon  lands  in  Okla- 
homa recommended,  VlII,  198. 
Colonization  of.  (See  Negroes.) 
Condition  of,  discussed,  IX,  ^5. 
Education  of,  recommendations  regarding, 

VII,  41;  IX,  54. 
Elebtive  franchise  to,  discussed  by  Presi- 
dent— 
Garfield,  VIII,  8. 
Hayes,  VIL  493, 601. 
Johnson,  VI,  359. 
Emigration  of.    (See  Negroes.) 
Free  exercise  of  right  of  suffrage  by,  dis- 
cussed and  recommendations  regarding, 
IX,  55, 127, 208. 
Memorial  from,  in  Alabama  asking  for  rights 

of  citizenship,  VII,  ^Od. 
Protection  of  rights  and  privileges  of,  dis- 
cussed, VII,  443i46o:  DC,  55. 
Provisions    in    amended    constitutions    of 
Southern   States   regarding,  referred    to, 
VI,  ^ 
Freedmen'8  Aid  Bocleties,    letter  to  Presi- 
dent from,  referred  to,  VI,  194. 
Preedmen'B  Bureau: 
Abandoned  lands,  etc.,  to  be  turned  over  to, 

order  regarding,  VI,  340,  349. 
Act — 
For  discontinuance  of,  vetoed*  VI,  654. 


To  continue,  and  to  amend  act  to  estab- 
lish, vetoed,  VI,  422. 


To  establish,  vetoed,  VL  398. 
Continuation  of,  vetoed,  Vf,  42: 
Commissioner  of— 


Ordered  to  settle  questions  arising  from 
lands  set  apart  for  benefit  of  refugees 
and  freedmen.  VI,  351. 
Report  of,  referred  to,  VI,  371,  373. 
Establishment  of,  VI,  340. 
Lands  abandoned,  ordered  to  be  turned  over 

to,  VI,  340,  349. 
Operations  of,  referred  to,  VI,  388. 
Property  in  Alabama  to  be  transferred  to, 

order  regarding,  VI,  352. 
Reports  of  assistant  commissioners  of,  re- 
ferred to,  VI,  xj^. 
Transfer  of,  to  War  Department,  VII,  193. 
Transportation  required  by,  order  regarding 
provision  for,  VI,  349. 
Freeholderi,  number  of  taxable  inhabitants 

who  are  not,  referred  to,  II,  422,  424. 
Freeman,  Mary  A.,  act  granting  pension  to, 

vetoed,  IX,  754. 
Freeman,  Mr.,  exploration  of  Red  River  by, 

discussed,  I,  408. 
FrollngliuyBen,  Frederick  T.,  Secretary  of 

State,  VIII,  123. 
Fremont,  John  0.: 
Assigned  to  command  of  Mountain  Depart- 
ment, VI,  III. 
Court-martial  in  case  of,  copy  of  proceed- 
ings of  general,  transmittea,  IV,  580. 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  tu  be  paid 

memory  of,  IX,  106. 
Mountain  howitzer  taken  by,  on  Oregon  ex- 
pedition referred  to,  IV,  274. 
Public  accounts  of,  referred  to,  V,  385. 
French,  Henry  B.,  bill  for  relief   of    legal 

representatives  of,  returned,  IX,  75. 
French,  Jacob  H.,  pension  of,  increased,  X, 

852. 

French  Oable  Co.,  stipulations  with,  referred 
to,  VIII,  151,  157. 

French  Bzhibit  and  Representation  at  the 
World's  Fair,  Chicago,  in  1893,  a  reason 
for  the  United  States  participating  largely  at 
Paris,  X,  51. 

French  Beyolution,  claims  of  United  States 
against  France  growing  out  of  ( see  alixj 
I*  ranee,  claims  against) : 
Referred  to,  V,  275. 

French  Spoliation  Olaims.— In  July,  1796, 
the  Directory  of  the  Republic  of  France  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  French  cruisers 
and  privateers  had  been  ordered  to  treat  ves- 
sels of  neutral  and  allied  powers,  either  as  to 
search,  seizure,  or  confiscation,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  ( the  neutral  or  allied  powers ) 
should  suffer  the  English  to  treat  them.  It 
was  claimed  that  the  United  States  did  not 
exercise  close  enough  vigilance  over  the  l)el- 
ligerent  rights  and  treaty  stipulations  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  warring  European 
powers.  England  claimed  the  right  to  seize 
goods  contraband  of  war  under  any  flag. 
Though  the  United  States  disputed  this  claim, 
the  Government  did  not  feel  justified  in  go- 
ing to  the  extreme  lengths  desired  by  the 
French  Government  to  enforce  their  pro- 
tests. American  commerce  thereupon  be- 
came a  prey  to  French  cruisers.  By  a  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  France 
ratified  in  1801  the  differences  were  adjusted, 
and  the  United  States  urged  the  claims  of 
their  citizens  for  damages  sustained,  amount* 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents, 


FrtBOli  BpolUUoa  ^VtAxask— Continued, 
ing  to  ^20,ooo,o(x>.  France  made  a  counter- 
claim many  tines  as  great  for  damages  sus- 
tained b3r  ne^  citizens  resulting  from  failure 
of  the  United  States  to  keep  their  treaty  ob- 
ligations. Th«  result  of  this  convention  was 
a  mutual  surrender  of  these  claims.  The 
United  States  Government,  it  is  claimed,  be- 
came responsible  to  its  citizens  for  indemni- 
fication. The  claims  were  repeatedly  pressed 
upon  Congress  and  the  subject  has  engaged 
the  attention  oi  some  of  our  ablest  lawyers 
and  statesmen.  Bills  for  their  payment  were 
vetoed  by  President  Polk  in  1846  (IV,  466) 
and  by  President  Pierce  in  1855  (V.  w). 
}an.  20, 1885,  Congress  passed  an  act  author- 
izing the  claimants  to  apply  to  the  Court 
of  Claims  for  adjudication  of  their  claims. 
This  act  was  approved  by  President  Ar- 
thur. The  court  has  reported  to  Congress  fa- 
vorably on  a  large  number  of  these  claims. 
The  Fifty-first  Congress  passed  an  act  appro- 
priating something  more  than  $1,000,000  to 
pay  such  of  the  claims  as  had  been  reported 
favorably  by  that  court  to  Congress,  which 
was  approved  by  President  Benj.  Harrison. 
A  similar  bill,  carrying  over  $1,000^000  for 
their  payment  was  vetoed  by  President  Cleve- 
land Tune  6,  1896  (IX,  683).  Mar.  3.  1899. 
President  McKinley  approved  an  act  to  pay 
over  $1,000,000  of  these  claims. 
Fnaob  Spoliation  Olalms  (see  also  France, 

claims  against ) : 
Act  making  appropriations  for,  vetoed,  IX, 

683. 
Act  providing  f or— 

Ascertainment  and  satisfaction  of,  vetoed, 
IV,  466. 

Ascertainment  of,  vetoed,  V,  307. 
Reports  on,  transmitted,  VIII,  331,  371,  387, 

397i6i4. 

Frtncntown  (Mich.),  Battle  of.— Gen.  Har- 
rison having  succeeded  Hull  in  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Northwest,  resolved  to  re- 
gain what  that  unfortunate  commander  had 
lost  He  dispatched  Gen.  Winchester  with 
2.000  men  for  Detroit,  with  orders  to  cross 
tne  river  If  opportunity  offered  and  take 
Fort  Maiden.  From  his  camp  (at  Presque 
He)  Winchester  on  Jan.  17,  1813,  detailed 
Col.  Lewis  with  660  men  to  advance  to 
Frenchtown  (now  Monroe,  Mich.),  on  the 
River  Rais|n.  Lewis  arrived  on  the  l8th, 
and  the  British  garrison,  consisting  of  200 
Canadian  militia  and  400  Indians,  were 
driven  into  the  woods.  The  Americans  lost 
12  killed  and  55  wounded.  The  loss  to  the 
enemy  was  considerable  and  occurred  chiefly 
in  the  forest 

Friendly  Islands.    (See  Tonga  Islands.) 

Friends,  llooiety  of.    (See  Society  of  Friends.) 

Frigates.    (See  Vessels.) 

Frolic,  The,  engagement  with  the  TToi^  1, 521. 

Fromentln,  Bugius,  misunderstanaing  o^ 
with  Andrew  Jackson  referred  to,  11, 113. 

Ftontiers  (see  also  Indians;  Militia): 

t  Affairs  on  southeastern  frontier,  V,  376. 
Posts  should  be  established  for  protection  o^ 

II,  45. 
Protection  of — 
Necessity  of,  I,  84,  oi,  05^  104, 109, 141. 174. 

^;  in.  600;  V,  286;  VI,  246. 
Sufficient,  II,  79^ 
Referred  to,  1, 173, 410;  II,  255. 

Fmdller.  John,  impressed  into  militaiy  serv- 
ice of  France,  case  of,  referred  to»  VIII,  614. 


Fmits,  AnMrloan,  restrictions  upon  importa- 
tion of,  into  Germany  and  Switzerland,  X,io6. 
Frye,  WilUam  P.,  member  of  Spanish- Ameri 

can  Peace  Commission,  X,  97. 
Fngitive  Criminals : 

Laws    regarding,    amendment  of,  recom< 

mendecL  Vllf,  505;  X,  109. 
Opinion  ot  Attorney-General  regarding  right 
of  Executive  to  surrender,  when  crime  is 
committed  out  of  United  States,  III,  591. 
Reports  of  International  American  Confer- 
ence on  subject  of,  referred  to,  IZ,  79. 
Surrender  of— 
Ashburton  treaty  regarding,  discussed,  IV, 

By  Costa  Rica,  IX,  436. 
Convention  regarding,  with — 

Austria,  V,  378. 

Baden,  V,  365. 

Bavaria,  V,  227. 

Belgium,  V,  188;  VII,  175, 263,^3;  VIII, 
108, 128. 

Central  America,  VII,  loi. 

Chile,  V,  379. 

Colombia,  VII,  635;  VIII,  615. 

Denmark,  failure  to  negotiate,  VII,  6091 

Ecuador,  VII,  206,  293. 

France,  IV.  272,313,  366;  V,48l. 
Referred  to,  IX,  437. 


Germany,  V,  153. 

Discussed,  VIII,  237. 
Great  Britain,  IV,  163;  VIII,4M;  IX,  35. 

Demands  made  under,  IV,  275^  36a 

Discussed,  VIII,  332. 

Questions  arising  under.  VII,  467. 

Referred  to,  VIU,  215;  IX,  no. 

Refusal  of,  to  comply  with,  discussed, 
VII,  367,  370, 414. 
Guatemala,  VII,  113;  VIII,  538,  594, 614. 
Haiti,  VI,  258. 
Hanover,  V,^i. 
Honduras,  VII,  207.  2< 


Italy,  VI,  630,690,698;  VIII,  219. 
Referred  to,  1 X,  n  if  527. 
Japan,  VIII,  402,  501. 
Luxemburg,  VIII,  195. 
Mexico,  V,  66;  VI,  63;  VIIL  28a 

Demands  made  unde^  Till,  204. 

Extension  of  time  of  ratification  of, 
recommended,  VI,  73. 

Questions  arising  under,  VIII,  505;  X, 
108. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  State  regard- 
ing, V,  154. 
Netherlands.  V,  377,  419.  463;  VII.  590, 
610;  VIII,  591,  812. 

Withdrawn  from  Senate,  V,  383. 
Nicaragua,  VII,  113.  146. 
Peru,  VII,  114,  293;  X.  209. 

Termination  oC  referred  to,  VIII, 
Prussia,  IV,  417:  V,  153,  183. 

Ratification  of,  refused,  IV,  60a 
Russia,  VIIL  813;  IX,  439. 
Salvador, VII,  79^  258,  M3. 

Questions  ansme  under,  IX,  529. 
Santo  Domingo,  vl,  471. 
Sicily,  V,  337. 
Spain,  VIl,  422;  VIII,  112, 151. 

Referred  to,  VIII,  170. 
Sweden  and  Norway,  V,  583;  IX,  439. 
Swiss  Confederation,  IV,  500.  ' 

Turkey,  VIL  30A.  3^ 
Venezuela,  V  384,  654. 

Discussed,  IX,  530. 
Conventions  regarding,  recommended,  IX, 
436. 


334. 
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Fiifltlve-81aTe  Laws.— Article  IV,  section  2, 
of  the  Constitution  provides:  "No  person 
held  to  service  or  labour  in  one  State,  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall, 
in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labour,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of 
the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labour 
may  be  due.**  In  pursuance  of  this  pro- 
vision Congress  in  1793  passed  the  first 
fugitive-slave  law,  providing  that  on  the 
owner's  givizig  proof  of  ownership  before  a 
magistrate  of  tne  locality  where  the  slave 
was  found  the  magistrate  should  order  the 
slave  to  be  delivered  to  his  owner  without 
trial  by  jury.  Hindering  arrest  or  harbor- 
ing a  fugitive  slave  was  punishable  by  a  fine 
of^$5oa  In  1850,  as  a  part  of  the  compro- 
mise measures  of  that  year,  a  law  was  passed , 
providing  for  United  States  commissioners 
to  aid  in  the  more  strict  enforcement  of  the 
law.  Proof  of  identity  and  2  witnesses  to 
the  fact  of  escape  were  all  that  were  re- 
quired in  evidence.  The  negro  could  neither 
testify  nor  have  jury  trial.  In  all  the  Colo- 
nies laws  had  been  passed  providing  for  the 
return  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  New  Eng- 
land Confe(&ration  of  164a  had  provided 
for  mutual  extradition  of  slaves.  Extradi- 
tion from  British  territory  had  been  denied 
in  the  decision  of  theSomersett  case  in  1771. 
In  the  case  of  Priggw.  Pennsylvania  (1842) 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  execution 
of  the  law  of  1793  devolved  upon  Federal 
authorities  alone;  that  State  authorities 
could  not  be  forced  to  act.  Several  States 
thereupon  forbade  action  by  their  officials. 
The  act  of  1850  aroused  much  bitter  feeling 
in  the  North,  and  "personal  liberty"  laws 
were  passed  in  many  of  the  States,  some  of 
them  conflicting  with  Federal  laws  and  some 
even  with  the  Constitution  itself.  The  Civil 
War  ended  the  whole  matter,  and  the  laws 
were  repealed. 

Fngltive  SUyes : 
Acts  passed  to  defeat  laws  regarding,  dis- 
cussed, V,  629. 
Execution  of  laws  for  return  of,  forcibly  re- 
sisted at  Boston,  V,  loi,  137. 
Proclamation  regarding,  V,  109. 
Legislation  regarding  restoration  of,  recom- 
mended, V,  157. 
Negotiations  with  Great  Britain  regarding 

surrender  of,  II.  422;  IV,  278. 
State  laws  regarding,  discussed,  V,  341,  40a 
Surrender  of,  referred  to,  II,  422. 

Fnlford,  D.,  act  for  relief  of  heirs  of,  vetoed, 
IX.  572. 

Fuller,  Melville  W.,  arbitrator  in  Venezuelan 
boundary  dispute,  X,  113. 
Member  ot  Court  of  Arbitration  appointed, 
X,  207. 

Fundamental  Oonstitntions  of  Oarollna.— 
In  1669  John  Locke,  the  celebrated  English 
philosopher,  drew  up  an  elaborate  constitu- 
tion for  the  Colony  of  Carolina,  providing 
for  several  orders  ot  nobility.  At  the  present 
day  it  is  of  interest  only  as  a  sample  of  early 
constitutions  and  an  attempt  to  establish  an 
American  aristocracy.  The  scheme  compre- 
hended a  grand  court  of  proprietors  and  a 
garliament  of  landgraves  ana  caciques  hav- 
ig  entailed  estates. 

Fnndtag.— The  process  of  funding  a  debt  con- 
sists in  dividing  it  into  shares  or  bonds,  with 
Stated  times  of  payment  of  interest  and  prin- 


cipal. Refunding  a  debt  is  the  process  of 
substituting  bonds,  usually  at  anotner  rate  of 
interest,  for  outstanding  obligations.  I'he 
first  funding  of  the  national  debt  was  by  the 
act  of  Congress  of  Aug.  4,  J790,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasurjr.  This  act  provided  for 
the  payment,  b^  the  issue  of  6  per  cent,  bonds, 
of  aJl  the  floating  foreign  and  domestic  debts 
of  the  United  States  and  such  of  the  debts  of 
the  several  States  as  were  incurred  in  prose- 
cutingr  the  War  for  Independence.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  numerous  issues 
of  bonds  by  the  General,  State,  county,  and 
municipal  governments.  It  was  not  until 
July  14, 1870,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
fund the  entire  national  debt,  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  Sherman  Act,  providing 
Tor  the  issue  of  $200,000,000  5  percent,  bonds 
(later  increased  to  j^oo,ooo,ooo),  $30x3^000,000 
jM  per  cents.,  and  $1,000,000,000  4  per  cents. 
The  5  and  6  per  cent  bonds  have. been  re- 
tired or  extended  at  3  and  3J^  per  cent  in- 
terest, under  agreements  otiSdi  and  1882, 
while  nearly  all  the  4  and  4^  per  cent  bonds 
have  been  bought  in  the  open  market  with 
the  surplus  cash  in  the  Treasury. 

Fur  Seals.    (See  Bering  Sea.) 

Fur  Trade,  persons  killed  while  engaged  in, 
referred  to,  II,  565. 


Gadsden,  James: 

Mentioned,  V,  237. 

Rejection  of  nomination  of,  as  colonel  dis- 
cussed, II,  126,  133. 
Gadsden  Purchase.— This  term  is  applied  to 
a  tract  of  land  consisting  of  45,535  sq.  miles 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  extending  from 
the  Gila  River  to  the  Mexican  boundary.  It 
was  acquired  from  Mexico  by  a  treaty  ne- 


against  the  United  States  for  damages  for 
Indian  depredations  amounting  to  from  $15, 
000,000  to  $30,000,000.  For  this  transaction 
Santa  Anna,  President  of  Mexico,  was  ban- 
ished as  a  traitor. 

Gadsden  Purohase,  treaty  with  Mexico  re- 
specting, V,  229. 

Gag  Bale.— Ma}r  26,  1836,  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  providing  that  thenceforth  all  pe- 
titions, memorials,  resolutions,  propositions, 
or  papers  relating  in  any  way  to  the  subject 
of  slavery  or  the  abolition  of  slaverjr  should 
lie  upon  the  table  without  being  printed  or 
referred.  John  Quincy  Adams  lea  a  strong 
and  bitter  opposition  to  this  infringement 
upon  the  right  of  petition.  The  cry  of  "gag 
rule"  was  raised  in  the  North  and  served  to 
increase  the  spirit  of  petition  in  that  section. 
Dec.  3,  1844,  the  rule  was  abolished. 

Galllard,  John,  letter  of  President  Monroe  to, 
referred  to,  II,  4. 

Gaines,  Edmund  P.: 
Calls  of,  for  volunteers  or  militia  discussed, 

IV,  448, 450. 
Court  of  inquiiy  in  case  of,  and  opinion,  of, 

discussed,  III,  292. 
Inspection  reports  of,  referred  to,  II,  429. 
Mentioned,  II,  128. 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


Oalnes,  Edmnnd  "i,— Continued, 
Requisition  of,  for  volunteers  in  Indian  war 

not  sanctioned  by  President,  III,  234. 
Settlement  of  accounts  of,  referred  to,  IV, 

277. 
Victories  of,  over  British  troops,  I,  548. 

Gained,  Jolm  P.,  correspondence  regarding 
seat  of  government  of  Oregon,  V,  148. 

Gftlnes  MiU  (V&.),  Battle  of.~One  of  the 
series  of  engagements  which  took  place  June 
25  to  July  I,  1862,  before  Richmond,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Seven  Days'  Battles. 
June  27,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Mechan- 
icsville,  Fitz-John  Porter  retired  to  Gaines 
Mill  Heights,  about  5  miles  east  of  his  former 
position.  Here  he  was  attacked  shortly  after 
noon  by  A.  P.  Hill's  corps.  Slocum's  divi- 
sion was  sent  to  reenforce  Porter,  increasing 
his  army,  to  3J,ooa  During  the  afternoon 
Jackson  Joinea  Hill  and  l^ngstreet,  swell- 
mg  the  Confederate  forces  to  about  60,000. 
Severe  fighting  was  continued  until  dark. 
Porter  succeeocd  in  defending  the  bridges 
across  the  Chickahominy,  allowing  the  heavy 

Suns  and  wagon  train  to  pass  in  safetjr  on 
leir  way  to  the  James.  During  the  night 
he  himself  crossed  over,  destroying  the 
bridges.    The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was 


reported  at  3,284.  Porter  lost  894  men  killed. 
3,107  wounded,  and  2,836  missincr.  a  total  01 
6,837.    He  also  lost  22  cannon. 


Oalnesyille,  MoAlester  and  St.  Louis  Rail- 
way Co.,  act  regardmg  grant  of  right  of  way 
to,  through  Indian   lemtory  returned,  1a, 

667.  ... 

Oale,  Oeorge,  district  supervisor,  nomination 

Oallantry,  instances  of,  rewarded: 

Bertholf,  Ellsworth  P.,  X,  127. 

Call,  Dr.  Samuel  J.,  X,  127. 

Dewey,  George,  X,  71. 

Farragut,  David  G.,  VI,  239. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  VL  lai. 

Hobson.  Richmond  P.,  X,  81. 

Jarvis,  David  H.,  X,  127. 

Merritt,  Wesley,  X,  266, 

Sampson,  William  T.,  X,  348. 
Gallatin,  Albert: 

Commissioner  to  settle  boundary  question 
with  Georgia,  I,  341. 
Oalllon,  EphraimH.: 

Bill  to  remove  charge  of  desertion  against, 
vetoed,  X,  461. 
Oalphln,  George,  claims  of  heirs  of,  referred 

to,  III,  274. 
Galye8ton,Tez.: 

Equipment  of  privateers  at,  must  be  sup- 
pressed, II,  i^ 

Illicit  introduction  of  slaves  through,  must  be 
suppressed,  II,  14. 

Referred  to,  II,  21,  23. 
Game,  Big,  preservation  of,  X,  542;  XI,  964, 

1 171. 
Gannett,  Henry,  member  of  Board  on  Geo- 
graphic Names,  IX,  212. 
Ganon,  N.,  correspondence  regarding  unlaw- 
ful expedition  in  New  York,  111,399. 
Garcia.    (See  Rey.) 

Garola,  Manuel,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  701. 
Garden  City  Forest  Reserye,  proclaimed,  XI, 

1067. 
Gardogul,  Don  Diego,  commercial  relations 

with  Spain,  letter  of,  concerning,  I,  121. 
Oareeoli^,  J.  P.,  assistant   adjutant-general, 

order  regarding  Missouri  militia,  VI,  42. 


Garfield,  James  A.  (twentieth  President  Uni- 
ted States): 
Biographical  sketch  of,  VIII,  3. 
Civil  service  discussed  by,  VIII,  11.    (See 

also  Civil  Service.) 
Death  of— 

Action  of  Congress  on,  VIII,  25. 

Action  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Washington  on,  VIII,  18. 

Announcement  of,  to  Vice-President  and 
reply  to,  VIII,  14. 

Announcements  of,  and  honors  to  be  paid 
memory  of,  VIII,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17. 

Condolence  on,  of— 
Guatemala,  vIII, 40. 
Russia,  VIII,  39. 

Day  of  humiliation  and  mourning  in  mem- 
ory of,  appointed,  VIII,  34. 

Discussed,  VIII,  33,  37. 

Official  bulletin  01  autqpsy  on  body,  VIII, 

24- 
Finances  discussed  by,  VIII,  10. 
Funeral  of — 
Announcement  of,  and  arrangements  for, 

VIII,  20. 
Orders  of  heads  of  Executive  Departments 
relating  to.  VIII,  18. 
Inaugural  address  of,  VIII,  6. 
Portrait  of,  VIII,  2. 

Statue  of,  to  be  erected  in  Washington,  ap- 
propriation for,  recommended,  VIIL208. 
Unveding   ceremonies,  order  regarding, 

VIII,  577. 

Garland,  John,  gallantry  of,  at  battle  of  Mon- 
terey, Mexico,  referred  to,  IV,  518. 

Garland  Case.— In  i860  Augustus  H.  Garland 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Not  very  long  after  the 
State  of  Arkansas  had  seceded  from  the 
Union  in  186 1  he  was  sent  to  the  Confeder- 
ate congress,  where  he  served  until  the  sur- 
render of  Gen.  Lee  in  1865.  He  was  included 
in  the  general  amnesty  extended  to  citizens 
of  the  Southern  States.  July  2.  1862,  Con- 
gress enacted  a  law  requiring  all  candidates 
tor  office  to  take  an  oath  that  they  had  never 
engaged  in  hostilities  afi[ainst  the  United 
States,  and  on  Jan.  24,  186$,  this  oath  was 
required  of  persons  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
any  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  Court  of  Claims.  Garland  refused 
to  take  the  prescribed  oath  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unconstitutional  and  void  as  af- 
fecting his  status  in  court,  and  that  if  it  were 
constitutional  his  pardon  released  him  from 
compliance  with  it  The  court  sustained 
him  in  his  contention  on  the  ground  that  the 
law  was  ex  post  facto.  Justice  Field,  deliver- 
ing the  opinion  said:  '*It  is  not  within  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  thus  to  in- 
flict punishment  beyond  the  reach  of  Execu- 
tive clemency."  Chief  Justice  Chase  and  Jus- 
tices Miller,  Swayne,  and  Davis  dissented. 

Garrett,  Ell,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 
VIII,  823. 

Garrett.  William  H..  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  V,  242. 

Garrleaox,  Pierre,  bill  for  relief  of,  VIII,  92. 

Gates,  WUUam,  major.  United  States  Army: 
Nomination  of. discussed,  III,  269. 
Trial  solicited  by.  III,  270. 

Gangers.    (See  Weighers  and  Gangers.) 

Gaven,  Ester,  act  granting  pension  to.  ve- 
toed, VIII,  737. 

Gayhead,  Mass.,  land  designated  at,  for  light- 
house, proclamation  concerning,  II,  658, 
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Otary.  John  W..  referred  to,  V,  449^  464- 
Omut  Law,  sustained  by  Supreme  Court,  dis- 


cussed,  IX,  4361 
"       "  LTlesW., 


act  for  relief  of,  vetoed^ 


CMdea.  OUari 

VIII,  82a 
Q«d]M7,  Lieut.,  mentioned,  II,  475. 
a«BftTal.— Formerly  hicfhestrank  m  the  United 
States  Army,  conferred  in  recognition  of 
distinguished  military  services.  It  was  first 
created  bv  act  of  Conness  Mar.  2,  1799, 
and  conferred  upon  George  Washmgton; 
was  abolished  in  1802,  but  was  revivedjuly 
3j,i866»for  Ulysses  S.  Grant  William  T. 
Snerman  succeeded  to  the  rank.  Mar.  d,  186^ 
Grant  having  become  President,  and  held  it 
until  his  retirement,  Feb.  8, 1884.  The  grade 
was  revived  June  1, 1888.  for  Philip  H.  Sher- 
idan, who  held  it  until  his  death,  Aug.  5  of 
that  year,  when  it  ceased  to  exist  The  rank 
of  General  was  also  the  highest  in  the  Con- 
federate army. 
QMiend  AUofeiii«iit  Act,  mentioned,  X,  45a 
Ctonaral  Armstrong,  The: 
Claims  of  owners  of,  against  Portugal,  IV, 

418;  V,  226.  . 
Distribution  of  fund  appropriated  for  relief 
of  owners  and  crew  of,  referred  to,  VII  1, 402. 
President  of  France  selected  as  arbiter  in 
case  of,  V,II9. 
Award  of  Emperor  of  France,  V,  186. 
Oantral  Land  OAca.— A  bureau  of  the  Inte- 
rior Department  chaiged  with  the  surveying 
and  disposal  of  tne  public  lands  of  the  United 
States.    Until  1812  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
unr  acted  as  ju^ent  for  the  sale  ox  f)ublic  lands. 
After  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  was  provided  for,  the 
Land  Office  remained  a  bureau  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  until  the-  creation  of  the  In« 
tenor  Department,  Mar.  3, 1849,  when  it  be- 
came a  part  of  that  Department 
Oenaral  Land  Oflioa: 
Appropriations  for— 
Estimates  of,  submitted,  VIII,  9a 
Recommended,  III,  214. 
Business  of,  suspension  of,  recommended,IIIy 

214. 
Creation  of  new  offices  in,  recommended, 

VIII,  71. 
Discussed,  IX,  203. 
Estimates  of   appropriations  required  for, 

submitted,  Vlll,  90. 
Improvements  in,  recommended.  III,  162. 
Increase  in  clerical  force  of,  recommended* 

VIII,76. 
Surveyor-general's  district  for  Missouri,  Illi- 
nois, and  Arkansas  should  be  divided,  II, 


l^rk  of,  X,  432. 
Oanaral  Land  Ofloa,  OonunlMionar  of: 

Bill  to  increase  salary  of,  referred  to,  VIII, 

71. 
Reports  of,  II,  120,  535;  IV,  277.   ^ 

Oeneral  Vrrea,  Tha,  capture  off  the  coast  of 
Texas  of,  by  the  Natchez  and  restoration 
of,  referred  to.  III,  40a 

Oanara  Oonvantlon.— An  agreement  entered 
into  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Aug.  22,  1864, 
by  representatives  of  France,  Belgium,  Swit- 
zerland, Portugal,  Holland,  Italy.  Spain, 
Denmark,  Baden,  and  Prussia.  It  nas  since 
been  agreied  to  bv  all  the  military  powers  of 
Europe  and  of  America,  except  crazil.  Of 
Asiatic  countries  Persia  has  a}to  consented  to 
be  governed  bv  its  provisions.  The  conven- 
tion provides  tor  the  neutrality  of  ambulan- 


ces, no  distinction  of  nationality  to  be  made 
in  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  NatiVes 
of  an  invaded  country  who  brine  aid  to  sick 
and  wounded  shall  be  free  and  respected. 
If  they  receive  the  wounded  into  their  houses, 
they  shall  be  exempt  from  military  contribu- 
tions and  quartering  of  troops.  Hospitals 
and  their  attach^  unless  defended  by  a 
military  force,  shall  be  recognized  as  neutral. 
Nurses,  surgeons,  physicians,  and  those  in 
charge  of  administration  and  transportation 
shalfbe  marked  by  a  distinctive  flag  or  arm 
badge,  consisting  of  a  red  cross  on  a  white 
ground.  The  sick  and  wounded  who  fall 
mto  the  hands  of  the  enemy  shall,  when 
cured,  be  returned  to  their  own  country  if  in- 
capable of  service;  otherwise  they  shall  be 
paroled.  In  1868  a  second  convention  met 
at  Geneva  and  extended  the  operations  of 
the  system  to  naval  warfare  so  far  as  possible. 
Influenced  by  the  agreement  between  nations, 
many  Red  Cross  societies  have  been  organ- 
ized by  humane  civilians,  whose  work  has 
done  much  to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  war. 
The  credit  of  originating  the  idea  of  neutral- 
izinjg  the  sick  and  wounded  is  due  to  two 
Swiss  gentlemen,  Heinrich  Dumont^  a  phy- 
sician, and  his  friend,  Gustave  Moynier, 
chairman  of  the  Society  of  Public  Utility. 

OanaTa  Oonvention,  for  relief  of  wounded  in 
war  referred  to,  VIII,  44, 66^  83. 

Oanava  Tribunal.— A  tribunal  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  of  the  United  States 
against  Great  Britain  for  damages  sustained 
by  reason  of  the  depredations  otthe  Alabama^ 
Florida,  Georffia,  Shenandoah^  and  other 
Confederate  cruisers  which  had  been^tted 
out  in  English  ports.  The  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, concluded  May  8,  x8;[i,  provided  for 
the  submission  of  these  claims  (known  as 
*'  Alabama  Claims  **)to  a  court  of  arbitration. 
The  court  met  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Dec 
15, 187 1,  and  was  composed  of  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams,  appointed  oy  the  President  of  the 
United  States:  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  by 
the  Queen  of  England:  Count  Federigo 
Sclopis,  by  the  King  of  Italy;  M.  Jacques 
Staempfli,  oy  the  President  of  Switzerland, 
and  Viscount  d'ltaiuba,  by  the  Emperor  ol 
Brazil  The  United  States  claimed  the  right 
to  submit  certain  indirect  claims— i.e.,  tne 
cost  of  pursuing  the  privateers,  compensation 
for  increased  rates  of  insurance,  ana  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war  by  reason  of  the  depre- 
dations—but these  the  board  of  arbitrators  re- 
fused to  entertain.  Final  judgment  was 
rendered  Sept  i^  1872.  The  tribunal  unan- 
imously found  Great  Britain  liable  for  the 
depredations  of  the  Alabama;  with  the  dis- 
sent of  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  the  same 
finding  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  Florida; 
3  of  the  arbitrators  found  against  GreatBrit- 
ain  in  the  case  of  the  Shenandoah.  In  the 
other  cases  insufficient  evidence  was  pre- 
sented to  justify  a  finding.  The  United 
States  were  awarded  $15,500,000  in  gold  in 
satisfaction  of  all  claims.  Sir  Alexander 
Cockbum,on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  filed  a 
long  dissenting  opinion.  ( See  also  Alabama 
Claims.) 

OaneTa  Tribunal  (see  also  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotii): 
For  settlement  of   questions   pending  be- 
tween United  States  and  Great  Britain 
discussed.  VII,  143, 184. 
Award  of,  VII,  184. 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents, 


CtaMTa  YlVfffoaB^—Ccntinued, 

Commissioners  to  report  on  distribution 
of.    appointment    of,   recommended, 

vii,  i5r236. 

Payment  of,  Vll,  236. 
Case  of  United  States  and  counter  case 

referred  to,  VII,  161,  164,  165. 
Differences  of  opinion  re^ardine  powers 

of,  VII.  166, 168. 
Legislation  in  connection  with,  uJiged,VII, 

aia 
Referred  to,  VII,  207. 
060detio  Aasoolaiioa,  International,  invita- 
tion to  United  States  to  become  a  party  to, 
VIII,  607. 
Geographer  of  United  BtateB.--By  an  act 
passed  May  20, 1785,  Congress  created  a  na- 
tional c^eo^apher,  whose  duty  it  was  to  su- 
pervise all  surveys  and  submit  plats  to  the 
Treasury  Department.    The  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  now  has  control 
of  this  work. 
Oeographle  Names.  Board  on,  Executive  or- 
der constituting^,  IX,  213;  X,  236. 
Oeocrapbloal  OongreM  of  Venice,  VIII,  39. 
Oeographlcal  Surrey,  practicability  of  con- 
solidating with  Geological  Survey  discussed, 
VII,  264. 
Geological  Explorations,  discussed,  VII,  3^5. 
Geological  Banrey.— A  bureau  of  the  Interior 
Department,  created  in  1879.    It  has  charge 
of  the  classification  of  the  public  lands,  the 
examination  of  the  geological  structure,  min- 
eral resources,  and  products  of  the  national 
domain,  and  the  survey  of  the  forest  reserve. 
Geological  Snrvey : 
Practicability   of   consolidating  with    Geo- 
graphic Survey  discussed,  VII,  264. 
Report  of  Director  of,  discussed,  VII,  625; 
X,432. 
■ogle  • 
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Geological  Bnryeys.— Expeditions   for  the 
special   purpose  of   makmg  geological  in- 

guiry  have  been  provided  for  by  the  ([General 
rovemment  and  by  nearly  all  the  States,  be- 
ginning with  Nortn  Carolina,  whose  legisla- 
ture authorized  a  "Purvey  01  the  State  in 
'1823.  Such  work  carried  on  by  the  Federal 
government  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  (q.  v.).  The 
United  States  at  first  attached  geologists  to 
exploring  parties,  but  in  1834  sent  out  a 
special  geological  survey  under  Featherston- 
haugh.  Similar  expeditions  set  forth  in 
i839»  1845,  1847,  and  1848.  In  1867  F.  V. 
Hayden  was  authorized  to  survey  Nebraska, 
extending  his  work  later  into  other  Terri- 
tories. In  1871  T.  W.  Powell  was  commis- 
sioned to  surve)r  the  country  bordering  upon 
the  Colorado  River,  and  G.  M.  Wheeler  was 

Sut  in  charge  of  a  topographical  survey.  In 
larch,  1879,  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  was  created,  and  the  Hayden.  Pow- 
ell, and  Wheeler  surveys  consolidated  with 
it.  The  five  branches  of  the  Survey  are : 
(l)  Administrative;  (2)  Geologic,  including 
the  making  of  the  geologic  map  and  the 
study  of  economic  geology;  (3)  Topographic, 
including  the  making  of  tne  basu  topo- 
graphicau  map  which  has  been  extended 
over  thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the 
United  States;  (4)  Hydrographic,  including 
the  Reclamation  Service  which  has  Irriga- 
tion (q.  V.)  work  in  charge  and  which  deter- 
mines the  flow  and  discnarge  of  rivers;  (5) 
Publication  Branch.  The  Directors  of  the 
Geological  Survey  have  been  Clarence  King, 


1879-1881;  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  1881-1894; 
Charles  D.  Wolcott,  1894  to  the  present  time 
(1906).  The  first  appropriation  for  the  work 
(1879)  was  $106,000.  Tne  appropriation  for 
1903-1904  was  $i,377f820. 
Georges   flboals,  survey  of,  completed.  III, 

393. 
Georgetown,  D.  0.: 

Act  transferring  duties  of  trustees  of  colored 
schools  in  Washington  and,  vetoed,  VI, 
705- 

Wr  supply  for,  referred  to,  V,  162,  189^ 
217. 
Georgla.-~One  of  the  thirteen  original  States: 
nickname,  **The  Empire  State  ot  the  Soutiir 
motto,  "  Wisdom,  Justice,  Moderation.**  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina,  on  the  east  by  South  Caro- 
lina (separated  by  the  Savannah  River)  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Florida, 
and  on  the  west  bv  Alabama  (separated  in 
part  by  the  Chattahoochee  River).  The 
surface  is  level  in  the  south,  rolling  in  the 
center,  and  mountainous  in  the  north.  It  is 
one  of  Uie  leading  States  in  the  production 
of  cotton.  Lumber,  rice,  gold,  iron,  and  coal 
are  also  produced.  The  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  woolen  goods  and  the  production  of  iron 
are  industries  which  have  rapidly  developed 
in  recent  years.  Georgia  was  settled  by 
English  colonists  under  Oglethorpe  in  1^3. 
Georgia  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  Jan. 
19,  i^i.  It  was  restored  to  the  Union  by 
act  of  Congress  June  25,  x868.  Area,  59i475 
so.  miles;  population,  (1900),  2,3lo^33i,  oi 
which  more  than  46  per  cent,  are  negroes. 
Georgia  (see  also  Atlanta;  Augusta;  Confeder- 
ate States): 
Act  of  legislature  ratifying  resolution  of  Con- 
gress referred  to,  1, 176. 
Africans  landed  on  coast  of.  referred  to,  Y 
,  534,  538,  555.  , 
Arsenal  in.  (See  Augusta.) 
Articles  of  agreement  and  cession  with  United 

States  referred  to,  II,  426. 
Boundary  line  between — 
Florida  and,  II,  329,  395,  561 ;  III,  41. 
United  States,  and,  I,  341. 
Branch  mint  in,  referred  to,  IIL  164,  276. 
Campaign  in,  discussed.    (See  War  between 

the  States.) 
Citizens  oL  must  not  trespass  upon    Indian 

lands,  II,  370. 
Claims  of,  against  Creek  Indians,  II,  83. 
Colored  members  in  legislature  of,  unseated, 

discussed,  VII,  28. 
Constitution  of,  referred  to,  VI,  634. 
Deposits  of  provisions  at  posts  in,  contracts 

regarding,  II,  20. 
Fourteenth  amendment  to  Constitution  rati- 
fied by,  proclamation  announcing,  VI,  660. 
Indian  depredations  in,  III,  428. 
Indian  titles  in,  extinguishment  of.  referred 

to,  treaty  for,  recommended,  II,  60. 
Indians  attempt  to  establish  government  in. 

Internal-revenue  tax  due  from,  suspension  of 
collection  of,  requested,  VI,  390. 

Lands  donated  to,  for  benefit  of  colleges 
and  mechanic  arts  accepted,  VI,  389. 

Lands  in — 
Compact  with  United  States  regarding,  H, 


234,281,370,^22. 
Conflicting  claims  regarding,  of— 
Indians  and  State,irj7o,  37^  375, 


United  States  and 


375»42^4«5. 
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Extinguishment  of  Indian  title  to^  II,  200, 

202. 

Recommended,  II,  68. 
Treaty  for,  referred  to,  II,  115. 
Sale  of,  act  for,  I,  I75* 

Military  authorities  in,  not  vested  with  au- 
thority to  interfere  with  contracts  between 
individuals,  order  reeardin^,  VI,  350. 

Payment  of  amount  due  citizens  of,  under 
treaty  with  Creeks  referred  to,  II,  402. 

Payment  of  amount  due,  from  United  States 
recommended,  I,  583. 

Political  and  civil  condition  of,  referred  to, 
VII,  44. 

Property  owners  in,  should  be  compensated 
for  losses  sustained,  in,  255. 

Provisional  governor  for,  appointed,  and 
restoration  of,  into  Union  aiscussed,  VI, 

Reconstruction  of,  referred  to,  VII,  48. 

OeorglA,  Tlie.~A  Confederate  cruiser  built  at 
Gla^ow,  Scotland,  and  sent  out  to  prey  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  Georgia  sailed  from  Glas- 
gow in  April,  1863,  under  the  name  of  the 
Japan  and  destroyed  a  numbfer  of  Federal 
merchant  vessels  ofiE  the  coast  of  France. 
Aug.  15,  1863,  she  was  seized  by  the  U.  S.  S. 
Nutgara,  Capt  Craven,  and  taken  to  Eng- 
lano. 

Gtoorglana,  The,  seizure  of,  by  Spanish  or  Cu- 
ban authorities  referred  to,  ¥,143. 
Claims  arising   out  of,  referred  to,  V,  185, 

Gtoorgiaua,  The,  convention  with  Peru  regard- 
ing claims  arising  out  of  capture  o^  VI, 

Oermanle  ABsoelation  of  Oustonu  and  Oom- 
meroe: 
Establishment  and  growth  o^  referred  to,  IV, 

26a 
Treaty  with,  regarding  duty  on  agricultural 
products,  iV,  314. 

Oermantown  (Pa.),  Battle  ol— After  the 
American  defeat  at  Brandyrwine  Creek  and 
the  British  occupation  of  Philadelphia.  Wash- 
ington determined  to  attack  the  main  body  of 
Howft's  army,  which  was  quartered  in  Ge»- 
mantown,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  The 
American  army  was  encamped  at  Skippock 
Creek,  20  miles  from  Philadelphia  and  con- 
sisted of  about  10,000  men.  About  two-thirds 
of  these,  under  Generals  Sullivan  and  Wayne, 
started  for  Germantown  on  the  evening  of 
Oct.  3}I777<  Washington  accompanied  Sul- 
livan^s  division.-  The  battle  opened  about  7 
a.  m.  on  the  4th.  The  attack  failed  on  ac- 
count of  fog  and  a  misunderstanding  among 
the  officers.  After  3  hours  of  severe  fightinc: 
the  Americans  were  obliged  to  retreat  with 
a  I06S  of  673  killed  and  wounded  and  some 
400  prisoners.  The  British  loss  was  reported 
at  535,  including  Gen.  Agnewand  Lieut  Col. 
Bird^  though  800  is  claimed  to  be  a  more  ap- 
proximate figure.  Washin^rton  retired  to  his 
former  camp,  and  Gen.  Howe  returned  to 
Philadelphia. 

Oermaiif.— A  country  of  Central  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea, 
Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  Dea;  on  the  east  by 
Russia  and  Austria-Huncar>';  on  the  south 
by  Austria- Hungary  and  Switzerland,  and  on 
the  west  by  France,  Luxemburg,  Belgium, 
and  the  Netherlands.  It  e xtends  from  lat.47° 
l<ff  to  Sf  54'  north,  and  from  long.  S*»  52'  to 


22®  53'  east.  The  country  is  generally  level 
in  the  north,  but  hilly  and  mountainous  in 
the  south.  The  principal  mountains  are  the 
Alps,  Vosges,  Black  Forest,- etc.  The  chief 
products  are  grain,  hemp,  beets,  wine,  flax, 
etc.  There  are  mines  of  iron,  salt,  cOal,  cop- 
per, lead,  silver,  etc.,  and  valuable  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  goods,  also 
of  iron,  steel,  beer,  etc.  Germany  comprises 
26  States,  and  is  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  King  of  Prussia  is  hereditary  German 
Emperor.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  Bun- 
desrath  of  58  members  and  a  Reichstag  of  W 
members.  Germany  has  several  foreign  ae- 
pendencies.  The  Empire  as  at  present  con- 
stituted replaced  the  North  German  Confed- 
eration, and  is  based  on  treaties  between  that 
bodv  and  the  other  German  States.  Area, 
208,830  sq.  miles;  population  (1900),  56,367, 
178. 
Germany  (see  also  Berlin;  Hamburg): 
Caroline  Islands,  dispute  with  Spain  regard- 
ing, VIII,  331;  X,  145. 
Commercisd  relations  with,  IX,  182,  629;  X, 

144. 
Compulsory  insurance  of   w'orkingmen  in, 

referred  to,  IX,  347. 
Concessions  of  land  in  Colombia,  X,  ^o. 
Consular  convention  with,  VII,  160, 180. 
Copyright  privilege  extended,  by  proclama- 
tion, IX,  278. 
Referred  to,  IX,  317. 
Diplomatic  relations  with,  discussed,  V,  11. 
Emperor  of — 
Arbitrator  in  northwestern  boundary  dis- 
pute. VIL143. 
Award  of.  VIl  185. 

Thanks  of  United  States  tendered,  VII, 
186. 
Death  of,  VIII,  782. 
Empress  Frederick,  death  of,  X,  456. 
Expulsion  of  Julius  Baumer  from,  referred 

to,  VII,  508. 
Fruits,  American,  restrictions  upon  importa- 
tion of,  intOj  discussed,  X^  106. 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render of,  V,  153. 
Discussed,  VIII,  237. 
Government  of  United  States  of  North  Ger- 
many referred  to,  VI.  582. 
Immigration  treaty  with,  discussed,  VII,  467. 
Importation    of   American    products   into, 
restrictions  upon,  discussed,  VIII,  171, 
202,  331;  IX,  525,  69;  X  103.  204- 
Decrees  regarding,  referred  to,  IX,  668. 
Insurance  companies,  American,  excluded 

from,  IX,  629,  667, 751. 
Minister  of  Hamburg,  received  in  United 

States,  II,  383. 
Minister  of,  to  United  States,  title  of  ambas- 
sador conferred  upon,  IX,  442. 
Minister  of  United  States  to- 
Recalled.  V,  II. 
Salary  ot,  increase  in,  recommended,  VII, 

120. 
Title  of  ambassador  conferred  upon,  IX, 
442. 
Naturalization  treaty  with,  VI,  630,  631,  632, 
69a 
Questions  arising  under,  referred  to,  VII, 
467,  568;  VIII,  .^,  331,  49q;  IX  26,  437. 
Political  questions  in,  referred  to,  VII,  6"^. 
Postal  convention  with,  VI,  577,685;  Vll, 

249. 
Samoan  affairs  discussed.  (See  Samoaa  I»- 
lanfls.) 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


QmmMaj^Gmtinuat. 

Shippin(f  interests  of,  report  of  consul-gen- 
eral on,  referred  to,  VIlI,  388. 
Tariff  laws  of,  evidence  of  modifications  of, 
proclaimed,  IX,  258. 
Discussed,  Ia,  312. 
Tariff  laws  of  United  States,  protest  against 
provisions  of,  imposing  discriminating  duty 
on  sugar,  IX,  5251. 
Tobacco  imported  into  (see  also  Agricultural 
Products) — 
Duties  on,  referred  to,  V,  376. 
Treaty  regarding,  I  v.  314. 
Trade-marks,  treaty  with,   regarding^,  VII, 

160, 188. 
Treaty  of  United  States  with— 
Hamburg,  II,  ^2,  425;  V,  15a 
States  composmg  the  Zollverein,  IV,  315, 
316,352. 
Negotiations  rejgarding,  and  rejection  ot, 
discussed,  IV7339. 
Transmitted  and  discussed,  V,  153;  VII^I, 

.   Union  of  States  of,  discussed,  VII,  120. 
Vessels  of — 
Claims  of,  to  interest  on  dues  illegally  ex- 
acted, vlll.  499, 782. 
Destroyed  at  Samoan  Islands,  IX,  44. 
Duties   on,  suspended   by  proclamation, 
VIII.  741.    '^ 
Proclamation  revoking,  IX,  697. 
Vessels  of  Hamburg,  application  for  rights 
regarding,  II,  ^2. 
Discriminating  duties  on,  suspended,  II,  38. 
War  with  France — 
Correspondence  regarding,  VII,  X14,  482. 
Diplomatic  relations  resumed,  referred  to, 

VII,  144. 
Neutrality  of  United  States  in,   VII,  961 

Proclaimed,  VII,  86,  89, 91. 
Suspension   of   hostilities    recommended 
by  President  Grant,  VII,  loi. 
Oeronimo: 
Mentioned,  IX,  60. 

Surrender  of  Apaches  under,  to  Gen.  Miles 
discussed,  VIII,  514. 
CtoriTi  Commander,  mentioned,  V,  305. 
Gerrymander.— An  arbitrary  arrangement  of 
the  legislative  or  Congressional  oistricts  of 
a  State  regardless  of  geographical  contigu- 
ity and  compactness,  whereby  a  minority  of 
the  voters  of  one  party  may  be  so  grouped 
as  to  elect  all  or  a  majority  of  the  Represen- 
tatives  in  Congress  or  a  State  legislature. 
The  word  was  coined  in  181 1  from  the  name 
of  Elbridge  Gerry,  who  as  governor  of  Mass- 
achusetts signed  a  bill  passed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  the  legislature  grouping  the 
sections  which  gave  Federalist  majorities 
into  one  district,  with  a  fancied  resemolance 
to  a  salamander. 
Ctorrymander,  discussed,  IX,  208. 
Oettysbnrg  (Pa.),  Battle  of.— After  the  re- 
markable success  of  the  Confederate  arms 
at  Chancellorsville,  and  in  response  to  a  gen- 
eral demand  of  the  people  of  the  Confeaer- 
acy,  Gen.  Lee  determined  upon  an  invasion 
of  the  Northern  States.  In  the  early  days 
of  June,  1863,  he  started  his  army  on  the  nortn- 
ward  march  into  Pennsylvania.  Passing  up 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  by  way  of  Wincnes- 
ter  (at  which  latter  place  he  defeated  Gen. 
Milroy,  capturing  4,000  prisoners  and  28  can- 
non), ne  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport 
and  Shepherdstown,  arriving  in  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  with  a  force  of  68,352  Actives,  accord- 


ing to  -Confederate  accounts,or  of  07,000  men 
and  280  guns,  accordhig  to  some  Federal  ac- 
counts. Hooker's  army  numbered  about  80,- 
00a  By  June  27  Lee  had  reached  Cham- 
hersburg,  Pa^  with  Longstreet's  and  Hill's 
corps,  Ewell  having  pushed  on  as  far  as  Car- 
lisle and  York.  While  the  Confederates 
moved  up  the  west  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  Hooker  marched  along  the  east 
side,  keeping  always  between  his  adversary 
and  Washington.  The  movement  of  the  Con- 
federates toward  the  east  through  Chambers- 
burg  threatened  Harrisburg  and  Columbia, 
andeventuallv  Baltimore.  Hooker  asked  to 
be  relieved  of  command,  which  request  was 
immediately  granted,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  who  assumed  com- 
mand June  25b  Meadfc  was  now  reenforced 
by  15,000  men  from  Washington  and  2,100 
from  the  Middle  Department  and  granted 
the  privilege  of  calling  upon  the  ii/xx>at  Har- 
pers Ferry,  making  the  two  armies  thus 
advancing  to  battle  on  Northern  soil  numer- 
ically eonal,  according  to  Northern  state- 
ments. Lee,  learning  on  June  28  that  Meade 
was  just  across  the  South  Mountain,  and 
fearing  the  latter  might  attempt  to  cut  off 
his  communications  with  the  Potomac  by  an 
advance  through  the  mountain  gaps  in  his 
rear,  determined  upon  an  eastward  move- 
ment Meade  surmised  that  Lee  would  at- 
tempt a  movement  south  on  the  east  side  of 
the  South  Mountain,  and  prepared  to  meet 
him  and  give  battle  at  ripe  Creek,  near 
Taneytown,  Md.,15  miles  souueast  of  Gettys- 
burg. The  left  wing  of  the  Federal  army, 
consisting  of  the  First,  Eleventh,  and  Third 
corpsj  was  sent  forward  to  Gettysburg  to  mask 
the  Pipe  Creek  movement  On  the  morning 
of  July  f ,  i86^  Buford*s  cavalry,  which  haa 
moved  west  ox  Gettysburg  on  the  Chambers- 
burg  road,  encountered  tne  Confederate  ad- 
vance undet  Hill  and  Heth  and  were  driven 
back  to  Seminary  Ridge,  west  of  the  town. 
The  corps  were  scarcely  placed  in  line  of 
battle  when  Gen.  Reynolds  was  mortally 
wounded  and  the  command  of  the  field  de- 
volved upon  Howard.  He  was  later  in  the 
day  superseded  by  Gen.  Hancock.  During 
the  afternoon  EwelPs  corps  and  two-thirds 
of  Hill's  reenforced  the  Confederates  and 
drove  Reynolds*s  and  Howard's  co^  to 
Cemetery  Hill,  south  of  the  town,  inflicting 
upon  them  a  loss  of  nearly  10,000  men  and 
16  guns.  Gen.  Lee  ordered  Ewell  to  press 
forward  and  take  the  hill.  Ewell  failed  to 
push  on.  On  the  advice  of  Hancock,  Meade 
moved  his  whole  amiy  during  the  night  and 
occupied  Cemetery  Mill.  L^'s  army  was 
posted  along  Seminary  Ridge,  west  of  the 
town.  July  2  the  fighting  of  both  armies 
was  directed  toward  securing  good  positions, 
the  Confederates  gaining  in  two  of  three 
advance  movements  and  capturing  some 
trophies  and  prisoners.  The  attack  on  Cem- 
etery Hill,  while  nearly  successful,  was  dis- 
jointed, the  Confederates  retiring  with  their 
prisoners.  The  Union  loss  the  second  day 
was  10,000,  Sickles  losing  half  of  his  meii. 
The  Confederate  losses  were  also  great 
July  3.  the  day  of  the  decisive  action,  opened 
with  Slight  skirmishing.  After  noon  a  heavy 
cannonade  was  kept  up  between  the  two  ar- 
mies for  2  hours.  About  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  Confederates,  under  Pickett, 
made  a  grand  assault    They  went  forward  in 
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Otttysbnrg  (Pa.),  Battle  fi/l— Continued. 
the  face  of  a  terrible  fire  and  met  with  al- 
most complete  destruction.  Hays's  division 
took  2,000  prisoners  and  15  colors;  Gibbon's 
division  took  2,^00  prisoners  stnd  12  colors. 
The  charge  on  the  left  was  under  Pettigrew, 
and  was  made  with  the  same  desperate  valor. 
The  entire  Federal  losses  at  Gettysburg  were 
3, 155  kilted,  14,529  wounded,  and  5,365  miss- 
mg— a  total  of  23,od9.  The  Confederate 
losses  footed  up,  accordmg  to  official  reports, 
a  total  of  2OL451,  of  whom  2,592  were  killed, 
12.709  wounded,  and  5,150  taken  prisoners. 
This  report  does  not  include  the  artillery 
losses.  Gettysburg  was  probably  the  crucial 
battle  of  the  Civil  War. 
Oettysborg  Battlefield,  work  of  locating  and 

preserving  lines  of  battle  at,  IX,  447. 
Obentk  Treaty  of.— A  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
at  Ghent,  Belgium,  Dec.  24, 1814,  and  ratified 
Feb.  17, 1815.  It  brought  to  a  close  the  War 
of  1812,  leaving  matters  substantially  as  they 
were  before  the  war.  No  mention  was  made 
of  the  right  of  search  and  the  impressment 
of  seamen  by  the  British,  though  these  were 
the  chief  causes  of  the  war.  Our  seamen 
since  that  war  have  not  been  impressed  by 
Great  Britain.  The  treaty  provided  for  the 
mutual  restoration  of  territory,  property,  and 
archives,  except  certain  islands  in  and  near 
Passamaquoday  Bay,  whose  possession  was 
to  be  determined  by  a  commission^  a  cessation 
of  hostilities;  restoration  of  prisoners;  an 
establishment  of  the  disputed  northeastern 
boundary  by  construction  of  the  treaty  of 
1783,  with  possibly  a  final  reference  to.  some 
friendly  power,  other  boundary  questions  to 
be  disposed  of  in  a  similar  manner,  and  a 
mutual  promotion  of  measures  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade.  The  treaty  was 
negotiated  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  A. 
Bayard,  Henrjr  Clay,  Jonathan  Russell,  and 
Albert  Gallatin  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  Lord  James  Gambier,  I  lenry 
Goulbum,  and  William  Adams  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain, 
abent.  Treaty  of,  between  United  States  and 

Great  Britain,  I,  552;  11,250. 
Commissioners- 
Copy  of  journal  of,  transmitted.  11,463. 

Disagree  in  opinions  on,  II,  208, 250. 

Expenses  of,  referred  to,  II,  81. 

To  conclude,  communications  from  and  in« 
structions  to,  1, 35 1, 552. 

To  make  international  boundary  in  Passa- 
maquoddy  Bay  according  to  aescription 
of,  IX,  631. 
Construction  of,  referred  to  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia for  arbitration  and  interpretation  of, 
II,  76. 103. 

Decision  of,  II,  187. 

Opinion  of  Attorney-General  on,  II,  400. 

Ratification  of  II,  198. 
Convention  for  payment  of  claimants  under, 

11.393.. 

Copy  of  journals  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioners ^to,  transmitted,  II,  463. 

Expenses  incurred  under,  referred' to  X,57. 

Exportation  of  slaves  by  Great  Britain  in  vi- 
olation of,  II,  6a 

Proclaimed,  1, 56a 

Referred  to,  II,  12, 22, 28, 6cv  103, 187, 206, 244, 

302, 329, 37a  429. 443.  ,       ,         . 
Restitution  of  slaves  referred  to,  II,  22, 48. 


Settlement  of  boundaries  under  Article  IV 
of,  referred  to,  II,  12, 28. 
Gibbon,  Lardner,  mentioned,  V,  188, 229. 
Olbbons  TS.  Ogden.— An  important  Supreme 

Court  case  denying  the  right  of  a  State  to 

Sant  the  exclusive  privilege  of  navigating 
e  waters  of  a  State  extending  to  the  coast- 
wise traffic  of  another  State.  Aaron  Ogden 
had  obtained  through  assignment  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  navigate  for  30  years,  with  boats 
propelled  hy  fire  or  steam,  tne  waters  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  1808  the  New  York  court  of  chancery 
granted  an  injunction  forbidding  Thomas 
Gibbons  from  running  steamboats  between 
New  York,  Elizabethtown,  and  other  places 
in  New  Jersey.  Gibbons  appealed,  and  the 
New  York  court  of  errors  having  sustained 
the  chancery  court,  the  Supreme  Court  ren- 
dered judgment  for  the  appellant  Gibbons 
on  the  ^ound  that  the  granting  of  exclusive 
navigation  of  waters  within  the  State  of  New 
York  hy  the  State's  4egislature,  extending  to 
coastwise  traffic  with  another  State,  was  re- 
pugnant to  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  authorizing  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce,  and  was  void.  Ogden*s 
bin  was  dismissed,  the  decree  of  the  two  New 
York  courts  having  been  annulled.  The  case 
occupies  240  pages  of  a  large  volume  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Reports.  Daniel  Webster 
appeared  for  the  appellant  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  delivered  the  opinion. 

OlbBon,  Walter  M.,  held  in  duress  by  Dutch 
authorities  at  Batavia,  V,  295, 298. 

Oila  Bend  Reservation,  Arit.,  removal  of  In- 
dians on,  bill  for,  transmitted,  IX,  64. 

011a  Forest  Reserve  proclaimed,  XI,  1051. 

011a  Valley,  Olobe  and  Kortliem  Railway, 
act  granting  right  of  way  to,  through  San 
Carlos  Reservation,  Ariz.,  vetoed,  IX,  571. 

OUbert,  Henry  C.  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  V,  296, 351, 421. 

Olllesple,  Capt.,  dispatch  to  consul  at  Mon- 
terey forwarded  and  destroyed  by,  IV,  578. 

Oillesple,  O.  L.,  mentioned,  VIII,  157. 

OlUls.  James  M.: 
Mentioned,  VI,  78. 
Observations  or,  referred  to,  V,  243. 

Oillmore,  Qnlnoy  A.,  ceremonies  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter to  be  conducted  by,  in  absence  of  Gen. 
Sherman,  VI,  283. 

Ollmer,  Thomas  W.,  Secretary  of  Navy,  death 
of,  announced  and  honors  to  oe  paid  memory 
of,  IV,  279, 333. 

OUpln,  Henry  D.,  director  of  Bank  of  United 
States,  nomination  of,  and  reasons  therefor, 

III.41. 

Ollsonlte,  disposition  of  lands  in  Utah  con- 
taining, discussed,  IX,  736. 

Olamann,  Charles,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed.  VIII,  680. 

Olass,  Ellsa  8.,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 

V111.739.  ,      , ,     . 

Olass,  John,  act  removing  charge  of  desertion 
against,  vetoed,  X,  4J6. 

Olen,  The,  appropnation  for  illegal  capture  of, 
recommended,  vl,  195. 

Olendy,  William  M.,  captain  in  Navy,  nom- 
ination for  promotion  withdrawn  and  reasons 
therefor,  VII,  46. 

Olobe,  Congressional.  (See  Congressional 
Globe. ) 

Olouoester,  The,  mentioned,  X,  93. 
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Ckidfirey,  Edwin  J.,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
to€d,VlIl,7i7. 

Oold. — The  most  valuable  of  the  metals  in  gen- 
eral use  among  civilized  or  barbarous  nations, 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times.  Its 
earliest  use  was  probably  for  personal  adorn- 
ment It  was  extensively  employed  by  the 
Oriental  nations,  such  as  the  Hindus,  Ak- 
kadians, Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  the  Per- 
sians. Although  it  never  was  used  to  the 
same  extent  among  the  Greeks,  they  obtained 
it  bv  their  intercourse  with  the  Phenicians 
ana  other  navigators  and  merchants  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  adorned  their  temples 
and  made  ornaments  for  their  wealthier 
classes  with  it  Neither  was  gold  in  com- 
mon use  at  an  early  day  in  Rome.  Gold  as 
money  was  not  coined  so  early  as  silver. 
The  Lydians  made  coins  of  this  metal  860 
B.  C,  but  it  had  been  in  earlier  use  in  the 
shape  of  rings,  rods,  etc.,  in  the  cities  of  the 
Chaldeans  ana  in  Assyria,  and  also  amon? 
the  Egyptians.  The  metal  has  been  found 
most  abundantly  in  South  America,  South 
Africa,  and  North  America.  Ancient  gold 
mines  of  Russia  were  reopened  in  1699  and 
those  of  the  Ural  Mountains  have  since  been 
richly  productive.  Gold  was  discovered  in 
Peru  and  Mexico  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
the  Spaniards.  It  was  found  in  Malacca 
in  i73i,in^Nueva  Andalucia  in  1785,  in  Ceylon 
in  1800.  in  New  Zealand  in  1&12,  in  California 
in  18^8,  in  Australia  iniSSi.in  British  Co- 
lumbia in  1856,  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1861,  in  the 
Transvaal  in  1868,  in  the  Bendis[0  gold  fields^ 
Western  Australia,  in  1870.  and  m  the  Klon- 
dike region  of  the  Yukon  in  1896.  The  pro- 
duction of  gold  has  been  steadily  increasing 
in  recent  years  by  reason  not  only  of  new  dis- 
coveries but  of  the  improved  scientific  meth- 
ods of  mining  and  of  extracting  the  pure 
metal  from  the  ore.  The  estimated  value  of 
all  the  gold  in  the  world  in  iSii8  was  |2,5oa- 
000,00a  In  1875  the  amount  had  probably 
doubled.  There  was  a  lartje  increase  in  the 
world's  production  of  gola  in  1897,  the  out- 

Eut  for  that  year  being  twice  that  of  rSga 
lore  than  90  per  cent  of  the  supply  was  fur- 
nished by  7  countries,  viz,  the  United  States, 
the  Transvaal,  Australia,  Russia  (Siberia), 
British  India,  Canada,  and  Mexica  The 
production  of  the  Klondike  region  in  18979 
according  to  Dr.  Dawson,  of  the  Dominion 
Geological  Survey,  was  $2,5oo.ooa  In  1806 
the  total  production  of  gold  lor  the  world 
was  officially  reported  at  ^202,682,300,  of 
which  the  United  States  produced$53,688,ooo; 
in  1897  the  total  production  was  ^237,504,800^ 
of  which  the  United  States  produced  $57,363,- 
000,  Australasia  ;P55,684,200,  and  the  Wit- 
watersrand  inines  o\  South  Africa  $53,567.- 
414.  During  iQOd  the  United  States  coined 
$233,402,408  of  Rokl.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  by  any  other  nation  was  Great  Britain 
which  coined  at  the  London  and  Austra- 
lasian Mints  gold  to  the  value  of  $108,^65,133. 
The  world's  production  of  gold  during  the 
year  1904  was  16,780,913  oz.fine  valued  at 
$346, 892,20a  The  economic  party  in  the 
world  advocating  the  single  gold  standard 
has  the  example  and  practice  of  England, 
Germany,  ana  most  of  the  other  commercial 
nations  during  a  part  of  the  present  century 
to  support  their  contention;  but  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  economists  in  Europe, 
even   in  England,  are  bimetallists.    In  the 


United  States  the  battle  of  the  standards  hu 
been  fiercely  waging  ever  since  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  coinage  of  silver  in  1873. 
Gold  and  Silver: 
Adoption  of,  as  standard  of  value  discussed, 

111,246. 
Coinage  of.    (See  Coins  and  Coinage.) 
Depreciation  in  price  of  silver  discussed,  DL 

Discovery  of — 
Gold  discussed,  IV,  636;  VI,  250;  VII,  352. 

Silver  discussed,  VL  250. 
Export  of,  discussed.  XX,  443,  532,  724. 
Imports  of,  discusseoL  IX,  532. 
International  action  for  restoration  of  silver 
to  full  use  as  money  referred  to,  VII,  6^5. 
International  agreement  for  free  use  of  silver 

as  a  coin  metal  discussed,  IX,  113. 
International  conference  at  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium, in  1892  to  consider  enlarged  use  of 
silver,  IX,  317. 
Postponement  of,  discussed,  IX,  444. 
Report  of,  transmitted,  IX,  349. 
International  conference  for  adopting  ratio 
between,  discussed,  VII,  495, 512, 522, 5J8. 
Appropriation  for,  recommended,  v  II,  406. 
International   conference  to   consider  free 
coinage  of  silver,  intonnation  regarding, 
refused,  IX,  238. 
International  ratio  of,  establishment  of,  re- 
ferred to,  VIII,  344,  370. 
price  of  silver,  depreciation  of,  discussed.  IX, 

113,  193. 
Production  of,  discussed,  VI,  573,  681;  IX, 

444,  533,  724. 
Production  of  eold  in  California  discussed, 

V,I24. 
Silver-purchase  clause  of  act  of  1890,  repeal 
of,  discussed,  IX,  .,43,  641. 
Recommended,  IX,  401. 
Use  of,  as  medium  of  exchange.    (See  Me- 
dium of  Exchange.) 
Value  of  gold  compared  with  national  cur- 
rency discussed,  Vll,  107, 148. 
Gold  Certlfloates,  recommendations  regard* 

ing  issue  of,  VIII,  46. 
Gold  Mines.    (See  Mines.) 
Oold  Roserro  discussed,  and  recommendations 

regarding,  IX,  403, 553, 561,  5^7. 643.  659. 
Ctoldsborongli,  Lonls  M.,  thanks  of — 
Congress  to,  recommended,  VI,  65. 
President  tendered,  VI,  104. 
Ckiod  Return,  TIi«: 
Protocol  relative  to  claim  on  Chile  In  case  of, 

transmitted.  VII,  260. 
Reparation  made  by  Chile  in  case  of,  VII, 
335, 
Goodrich,  James  W.,  bill  for  relief  of,  returned, 

VIII.  537. 

Gordon,  George  W.,  correspondence  regard- 
ing slave  trade  referred  to,  IV,  437,  688. 

Gordon,  William  W.,   member  of  military 
commission  to  Puerto  Rico,  X,  97. 

Gtordon,  Ironsides  and  Fares  Company,  re- 
imbursement of,  X,  709. 

Gore,  Christopher,  commissioner  of  United 
States  under  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  1, 196. 

Gorham,  Nathaniel: 
District  supervisor,  nomination  of,  I,  99. 
Mentioned.  II,  374. 

Gorostlsa,  Manuel  E.  de,  pamphlet  issued  by, 
regarding  troops  under  Gen.  Gaines,  111,429^ 

Gtosport.  Va.,  site  for  dock  at,  II,  368. 

GoYomment.    (See  United  Sutes.) 
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Oov^mmwit  BonOs.  (See  Bonds;  Debt,  Pub- 
lic.) 

Ooveminent  Ck>ntraota«  recommendations  re- 
fifarding.  V.  649. 

Ooyemment  Oreditors.  payment  of,  in  de- 
preciated currency  referred  to,  III,  560,  $89, 
590, 501. 593.      _        , 

Oo^eriiment  Drafta,  sale  or  exchange  of,  for 
bank  notes  and  payment  of  Government  cred- 
itors in  depreciated  currency,  III,  560,  589, 

500. 591.  593- 
Goyernment  EmployMS  (see  also  Othcers, 
Public): 
Official  conduct  of,  complimented,  V,   178. 
Order  permitting,  to — 
Participate  in  public  exercises,  and  cere- 
monies, vin,  292;  X,  365. 370. 386. 

Participate  in  dedication  of  Washington 

Monument,  VIII,  29Z 
Witness  inauguration  of  President  Cleve- 
land, VIII,  2^ 
Ordered  to  organize  into  companies  for  de- 
fense of  Washington,  VI,  122. 
Partisan  interference  in  elections  by.     (See 

Elections.) 
Rendering  honors  to  rebel  living  or  dead  in- 
quired into,  VI,  393. 
Wages  of.  not  to  be  affected  by  reduction  in 
hours  of  labor,  VII,  15, 177. 
OoTemxnent  Hospital  fbr  Iniano: 
Appropriation  for,  V,  172. 
Construction  of,  discussed.  V,  217. 
Erection  of,  recommended.  III,  404;  IV,  351. 
Estimate  for  deficiency  appropriation  lor, 
VIII,  9a 
CkrvanuMiit,   Local.    (See    Local  Govern- 
ment.) 
CtoTenimont  Notes,  may  become  necessary  to 

issue,  as  medium  of  exchange,  I,  566. 
OoYemment  Penltentiarlss.   (See  Peniten- 
tiaries.) 
aoyemment  Printing  Oflice: 
Civil  service  extended  over,  IX,  614, 623. 
Order  permitting  employees  of,  to  — 
Participate  in  decoration  of  graves  of  sol- 
diers. VIII.  166, 231, 314, 493.765;  IX,  28, 

105, 174.  400»  517.614..        ,  „^    ^. 
Participate  in  dedication  of  Washington 

Monument,  VIII,  292. 
Witness  inauguration  of  President  Cleve- 
land, VIII,  294. 
Overproduction  of,  X,  546, 822. 
GoTemor. — The  executive  head  of  each  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  When  the  first  settle- 
ments were  made  in  America  the  term  gov- 
ef^or  was  used  in  England  to  designate  the 
head  of  large  trading  corporations  like  the 
East  India  Company,  Massachusetts  Bay 
Company,  etc.  In  tne  Colonies,  therefor, 
which  operated  under  charters  similar  to  the 
trading  companies  the  executive  head  be- 
came Known  as  the  governor.  In  the  royal 
Colonies  he  was  appointed  by  the  Crown,  in 
the  proprietary  Colonies  by  the  proprietors, 
and  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  most 
of  the  time  in  Massachusetts  he  was  chosen 
by  the  people.  After  the  Revolution  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  States  provided  for  a  single 
head,  to  be  called  the  governor.  Terms  of 
the  governors  of  the  States  vary  from  i  to  4 
years  and  the  salaries  from  $1,000  to  $10,000. 
To  them  is  intrusted  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  and  they  are  usually  invested  with  the 
veto  and  pardoning  powers.  In  our  early 
history  the  governors  of  many  of  the  States 
were  chosen  by  the  legislatures  thereof.    At 


present  the  uniform  practice  is  to  elect  the 
governor  by  popular  vote. 

Ooremors  Island,  N.  Y.,  appropriation  for 
sea  wall  on,  recommended,  VlII,  157. 

Ctoyemors.  Provlslonsi.  (See  Provisional 
Governors. ) 

Govln.  Obarles.  death  of.  in  Cuba,  IX,  746. 

Gtoward,  OustavuB,  report  of,  on  Samoan  Is- 
lands transmitted,  VII,  521. 

Oraham,  James  D.,  report  of.  as  commissioner 
in  northeastern  boundary.  ( See  Northeast- 
ern Boundary.) 

Oraliam,  Jolm,  commissioner  to  South  Amer- 
ica, II,  48. 

Oranada,  The,  seizure  of,  by  Canadian  reve- 
nue cutter  at  Port  Hood,  Nova  Scotia,  VII, 
116. 

Granadlan  Confederation,  convention  with, 
referred  to,  VI,  67. 

Oranby  Token. — An  unauthorized  coin  issued 
by  John  Higley.  of  Gran  by.  Conn.,  in  1737. 
It  was  made  of  copper  and  on  the  obverse 
bore  a  deer  with  the  words  "Value  me  as  you 
please,"  the  Roman  numerals  III,  and  a  cres- 
cent. The  design  on  the  reverse  consisted 
of  3  hammers  on  a  triangular  field,  each 
bearing  a  crown.  The  legend  was,  "I  am 
good  copper." 

Grand,  Okla.,  mentioned,  X,  619. 

Grand  Army  of  Bepubllc— A  fraternal,  chari- 
table, and  patriotic  organization  composed 
exclusively  of  ex-soldiers  and  ex-sailors  of 
the  Union  Arm^,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps 
who  served  during  the  Civil  War  and  were 
honorably  discharged.  It  was  planned  by  Dr. 
B.  F.  Stephenson,  ex-surgeon  of  the  Four- 
teenth Illinois  Infantry.  The  first  post  was 
organized  at  Decatur,  111.,  April  6, 1866,  and 
the  first  regular  convention  was  held  at  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  Nov.  20,  1866.  Forty  posts 
were  represented,  and  Gen.  S.  A.  Hurlbut,  of 
Illinois,  was  chosen  commander  in  chief. 
The  organization  now  has  branches  in  all 
parts  oithe  Union.  Its  objects  are  to  bring 
together  in  a  si^irit  of  friendship  all  former 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  service  of  the 
Union  during  the  Civil  War,  to  care  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  their  deceased  com- 
rades, to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  the 
Union,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their 
dead.  The  membership  in  1905  amounted 
to  232,055,  Auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Armjr  is 
the  Women's  Relief^ Corps,  an  organization 
of  women  havine  the  same  objects  as  the 
Grand  Army  and  numbering  152,233  mem- 
bers. 

Grand  Army  of  Repnbllo  : 
Appropriation  for  reception  and  entertain- 
ment of,    in  Washington  recommended, 
IX.  237. 
Decoration  of  graves  by,  VTI,  183,  230. 
Parade  of,  in  Washington  discussed,  IX,  328. 
Order  permitting  members  employed  in 
public  service  to  participate  in,  IX,  705. 

Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  proposea  as 
National  Park,  XI,  1 171. 

Grand  Canyon  Forest  Besenre,  boundaries 
of,  X,  882. 

Grand  Jury.— A  jury  whose  duty  it  is  to  in- 
quire into  charges  fdr  offenses  and  to  de- 
termine whether  indictments  shall  be 
brought  against  alleged  criminals  in  any 
court.  Provisions  of  tlie  Federal  and  State 
constitutions  prohibit  the  criminal  prosecution 
of  any  person  except  upon  presentment  or 
indictment  by  a  grand  jury  for    any  except 
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Grand  ixaj—Contimted, 
the  less  serious  crimes  or  misdemeanors  or 
military  or  naval  offenses.  The  custom  is 
very  ancient  and  has  been  scrupulously 
giiarded  as  a  safeguard  of  civil  liberty  since 
the  time  of  Ethelred,  an  Anglo-Saxon  king 
of  the  ninth  century.  At  common  law  (and 
usually  by  statute)  the  grand  jury  consists  of 
not  less  than  12  nor  more  than  23members,  and 
the  concurrence  of  12  is  necessary  to  the  find- 
ing of  an  indictment.  They  sit  in  absolute 
secrecy,   and  may   either   pass  upon    bills 

Presented  by  the  prosecuting  officer  of  the 
tftte,  or  upon  presentments  made  by  one  of 
their  own  number,  or  upon  evidence  laid 
before  them  of  anjr  violation  of  law.  The 
proceedings  are  entirelv  ex  parte.  Witnesses 
tor  the  prosecution  only  are  examined.  If 
the  requisite  number  of  jurors  are  satisfied, 
from  the  evidence  presented^  of  the  truth  ot 
the  accusation,  the  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury  writes  on  the  back  of  the  indictment  the 
words  *'  A  true  bill ",  signs  his  name  as  fore- 
man, and  adds  the  date  of  the  finding;  but 
if  the  evidence  is  unsatisfactory  the  indorse- 
ment is  "Not  a  true  bill."  After  all  the  in- 
dictments have  been  considered  the  work  of 
the  grand  jury  is  ended  and  the  cases  are 
turned  over  to  the  court  and  petit  jury  for 
trial. 

Grand*  Bonde  Beseryation,  Oreff.,  relief  of 
Indians  on,  bill  for,  VIII,  193. 

Granger,  Gordon,  thanks  of  President  ten- 
dered, VI,  239. 

Grangers.— A  common  name  for  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  a  secret  association  for  the 
promotion  of  agricultural  interests.  The 
society  had  its  origin  in  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  agriculture  immediately  succeeding 
the  Civil  War.  Its  object  was  to  redress  the 
grievances  of  the  farmers  against  the  mid- 
dlemen and  railroad  companies.  The  plan 
of  organization  embraces  a  secret  ritual.  It 
was  organized  in  Washington  Dec.  4, 1867, 
by  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  a  manifesto  issued  in  1874  tne  ob- 
jects of  the  Grangers  are  declared  to  be  "  to 
develop  a  better  and  higher  manhood  and 
womanhood;  to  enhance  the  comforts  of  our 
homes;  to  buy  less  and  produce  more:  to  dis- 
countenance the  credit  system,  the  fashion 
system,  and  every  other  system  that  tends  to 
prodigality  and  bankruptcy. "    Though  non- 

Soliticalj  the  order  has  exerted  a  strong  in- 
uence  m  various  State  legislatures  and  in 
elections.    The  organization  is  represented 
in  44  states  and  territories  and  has  over. 
30,000  lodges;  in  each  State  lectures  are  given 
under  its  auspices  by  members  of  the  ledges. 
Grant,  Julia  Dent,  swords  and  testimonials 
of  Gen.  Grant  offered  Government  by,  rec- 
ommendations regarding,  VIII,  270. 
Schedule  of  articles,  VI 11.  272. 
Grant,  Lewis  A.,  bngadier-general,  nomina- 
tion of,  referred  to,  VI,  202. 
Grant,  Ulysses  8.  (eighteenth  President  Uni- 
ted States): 
Advancement  and  process  made  by  United 

States  discussed  by,  VII,  332. 
Annexation  of  Santo  Domingo  discussed  by. 

(See  Santo  Domingo.) 
Annual  messages  of,  VII,  27, 96, 142, 184, 235, 

Biographical  sketch  of,  VTI,  3. 
Brigadier-general,  thanks  of  President  ten- 
dered, VI,  104. 


Captain-general  of  Army,  appointment  of, 

as,  recommended,  VII,  620. 
Civil  service  discussed  by,  VIL  loo,  154, 20$, 
223, 254, 263, 30a    (See  also  Civil  Service  ) 
Congress  requested  by,  to  postpone  adjourn- 
ment, VII,  80. 
Constitutional  amendment  regarding— 
Approval  of  separate  items  of  bill  and 
veto  of  others  recommended  by,  VII,  242. 
Election  of  President  and  Vice-President 

referred  to  by,  VII,  242. 
Legislation  during  last  24  hours  of  Con- 
gress recommended  by,  Vll,242. 
Legislation  in  extra  session  of  Congress 
recommended  by,  YII,  242. 
Cuban  insurrection   and  policy  of  United 
States  regarding  discussed  by,  VII,  31 
64,97,147,  180.291,336. 
Referred  to  by  President  McKinley,  X,  34, 
61,66. 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 

memory  of,  VIII.  308,  315,  316, 317. 
Executive  acts  performed  during  absence  of 
President  from  seat  of  Government  dis- 
cussed b3r,  VI,  361. 
Exequatur  issued  vice-consul  of  Portugal  re- 
voked by,  Vn,  84. 
Finances  discussed  by,  VII,  29,  37, 107, 147. 

192,  243,  284,  293.  314.  347,  400»  425.  . 
First  lieutenant  oy  brevet,  nomination  of, 

and  reasons  therefor,  IV,  67a 
Foreign  policv  discussed  by,  VII,  31,  52, 62, 
64, 96. 9%  J28j  147. 189, 222, 238, 291, 336. 41 1. 
General  of  United  States  Army- 
Nomination  of.  VI,  397. 
Nomination  of,  upon  retired  list,  VI 11, 280. 

Recommended,  VIII,  271. 
Requested  to  proceed  to  Mexican  frontier 
and  communicate  with  American  min- 
ister, VI,  443. 
Relieved  from  duty,  VI,  443. 
Habeas  corpus,  writ  of.  suspended  in  South 
Carolina  by,  VII,  136,  139. 
Revoked  as  to  Marion  County,  VII,  138. 
Inaugural  address  of— 

First,  VII,  6.    Second,  VII.  221. 
Legislation  in  last   24  hours  of  Congress, 

VIII,  242. 
Lieutenant,  first,  by  brevet,  nomination  of, 

and  reasons  therefor,  IV,  67a 
Lieutenant-general — 
Command  of  armies  of  United  States  as- 
signed to,  VI,  234. 
Negotiations  for  and  correspondence  re- 
garding restoration  of  peace,  VI,  260. 
Nomination  of,  VI,  199. 
Report  of,  referred  to,  VI,  270. 
Major-general,  thanks  of  Congress  tendered, 

and  gold  medal  presented  to,  VI,  2^1. 
Monroe  doctrine  reasserted  by,  VII,  01,  lOG^ 

129. 
OfBcial  and  civil  career  of,  discussed  by,  VII, 

399. 
Pension  to,  recommended,  VIII,  253. 
Pocket  veto  of,  VII,  320. 
Portrait  of,  VII,  2. 
Powers  of  Federal  and  State  Governments 

discussed  by,  VII,  38,  172,216,  242,  305. 
Proclamations  of— 
Admission  of  Colorado,  VII,  392. 
Alabama  Claims  extending  time  of  Com- 
mission of,  VII,  3124. 
American  citizens  in  Ottoman  dominions, 

rights  of,  VII,  277,  390.' 
Centennial  Exposition    at   Philadelphia. 
VII,  2^. 
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ttnftt,  UlyuM  %,^Ccntinued. 

Consular  jurisdiction  over  crews  of  foreign 
vessels   in  American  waters,  VII,  84, 

175- 
Day  for  submitting  constitution  to  voters 

Mfssissippi,  VII,  161 
Texas,  VII,  17. 
Virginia,  VII,  13. 
Directing  discontmuance  of  proceedinj^i 
to  remove  persons  from  office,  VII,  17a 
Discriminating  duties  suspended  on  ves- 
sels of — 
France,  VII.  15,  19.  2a& 
Revoked,  VII,  178. 


xa6. 


Spain,  Vii,  174. 
Enforcement  of  fourteenth  amendment^ 

VII,  134. 

Exequatur  of  vice*consul  of  Portugal  re- 
voked, VII,  84. 

Extraordinary  session  of  Senate,  VII,  12, 


Amendment  to  act  for  improvement  of  Fox 
and  Wisconsin  rivers,  Vll,  382. 

Congratulations  from  Argentme  Republic 
and  Pretoria,  VII,  4*). 

Equalizing  bounties  ofsoldiers  in  war,  rea- 
sons for  applying  pocket  veto,  VII,  320. 

Fixing  salary  of  President,  VII,  38a 

Homestead  entries,  VII,  429> 

Indian  trust  funds,  VII,  378. 

New  trials  in  Court  of  Claims,  VII,  214. 

Paving  Pennsylvania  avenue,  VII,  387. 

Pension  to — . 
Bhmier,  Eliza  lane.  VII,  384. 
Crawford,  Richard  B..  VII,  172. 
Hinely,  Lewis.  VII,  iaa 
Montgomery,  Mary  Ann,  VII,  172, 
Ryan,  Abigail,  VII,  172. 

Placing  Daniel  H.  Kelly's  name  on  mustef 
rolCYlI,432. 

Post-office  statutes,  VII.  382. 

Recording  conveyances  m  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, VII,  381. 

Relief  of- 


I33>  217, 324. 436.  Best,  J.  Milton,  VII,  172. 

Mifitary  expedition  to  Canada,  VII,  85.  Brock,  Michael  W,  VII,  385. 

Neutrality  in  Franco-German  War,  VlI,  Burtch,  Alexander,  VIL  319. 


86^89,91- 
Recommending  filing  of  historical  sketches 

of  counties  and  towns.  VII,  391. 
Reduction  in  hours  of  labor  not  to  affect 

wages  of  Government  employees,  VII, 

>5t  175- 
Thanksgiving,  VII,  18, 92, 138, 178, 228, 277, 

^325.392,397. 
Treaty  with— 
Great  Britain,  acU  to  give  effect  to»  VII, 

225,273. 
Hawaiian  Islands,  VII,  394. 
Unlawful  combinations  in— 
Arkansas,  VII,  272. 
Louisiana,  ViL  223, 276. 
Mississippi,  VII,  322. 
South  Carolina,  VII,  132, 135.^ 
Habeas  r<>r^j  suspended.  VII,  I3\I39. 
Revoked  as  to  Marion  County,  VII, 
138- 
Reconstruction  of  Southern  States  discussed 
by,  VII,  28, 96. 
Recommendation  regarding,  VII,  11. 
Referred  to,  VIL  40a 
Removals  from  ofhce  discussed  by,  VII,  38. 
Report  of,  on  condition  of  Southern  States, 

Restoration  of  Southern  States  recommended 

by,  VII,  II. 
Secretary  of  War,  authorized  to  act  as,  a</ 
interim,  VI,  556,  583. 
Correspondence  with  President    Tohnson 
regarding  vacation  of  office  of,  v  I,  602. 
State  of  the  Union  discussed  by,  Vll,  27.  96, 

153, 184,  284, 305,332,  399. 
Swords  and  testimonials  of,  offered  to  Gov- 
ernment   by    Mrs.   Grant,   recommen- 
dations regarding.  VIII,  27a 
Schedule  of.VlIL  272. 
Tariff  discussed  by,  VII,  30, 107. 148.  247.293, 

349. 
Termination  of  official  career  of,  referred  to, 

VII,  4i> 
Thanksgiving  proclamations  of.  VII,  18. 92, 

138, 178,  228. 277. 325, 392,  397. 
Veto  messages  of— 

Abolishing  police  board  in  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, v  II,  430. 

Advertising  of  'Executive   Departments* 
VII,  434. 


Burtch,  Alexander,  VIL  319. 

Children  of  John  M.  Baker,  VIL  171. 

Contractors  for  war  vessels,  VII,  125. 

Cooper,  Charles,  and  other  signers  of 
bond,  VII,  124. 

Denniston,  WilRam  H..  VII,  268. 

East  Tennessee  University,  VII.  215. 

Hanks,  John  F.,  estate  of,  VII,  170. 

Hile,  James  A.,  VII,  37a 

Johnston,  lames  T.,  VII,  171. 

Jussen,  Edmund,  VII,  214. 

Leland,  Edward  A.,  Vll,  435. 

McCullah,  James  A.,  VIL  216. 

Owners  of  salt  works,  VIL  216. 

Spencer  and  Mead,  VII,  271. 

Tiffany,  Nelson,  VIL  383. 

Turner,  Junius  T.,  VII.  389. 
Objections  to  bill  withdrawn.  VII,  389. 

Tyler  and  Luckett  (assignees),  VII,  380. 

Wallace,  Thomas  B..  Vn,  173. 

White,  Rollin.  VIL  80. 

Willman.  Henry,  VII,  125. 
Removal  ot  charge  of  desertion  from  record 

of  Alfred  Rouland,  VII,  433- 
Restoration  of  Edward  S.  Meyer*s  name  to 

army  list,  VII.  385. 
Sale  of  Indian  lands,  VII,  387. 

President  requests  that  bill  be  returned 
for  approval,  VII,  388. 
Request  denied,  VII,  388. 
Union  troops  in  Alabama  and  Florida,  fix- 
ing status  of,  VII,  81. 
United  States  notes  and  national-bank  cir- 
culation. VII,  268. 
OraatsvUlft  Forest  Beserr^  proclaimed,  X, 

757. 

Oraoae,  Marquis  de,  mentioned.  X,  71a 

aray,  D«  Forest,  mentioned.  X,  633. 

Gray,  Oeorge,  member  of  Spanish-American 
Peace  Commission,  X,  97. 

Gray,  Samuel  M.,  on  committee  to  report 
upon  sewerage  sjrstem  in  District  of  Colum- 
bia, IX.  52,  79- 

Gray,  WlUlam  B..  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to 
surrender  other  fugitives  and,  discussed,  VII, 
414. 

Great  Britain.— In  1707,  on  the  union  with 
Scotland,  Great  Britain  became  the  official 
name  of  the  British  Kingdom,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  the  union  with  Ireland  in  1801. 
Since  Jan.  i,  1801,  the  official  name  of  that 
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kingdom,  including  England,  Wales.  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland  and  the  neighboring 
smaller  islands  is.  The  United  Kingdom  oi 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  government 
is  a  hereditary  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  legislature  consists  of  a  Parliament,  com- 
prising the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of 
Conunons,  the  former  body  having  about  593 
and  the  latter  670  members.  Great  Britam 
has  a  larger  number  of  colonies  and  foreign 
possessions  than  any  other  country.  Eng- 
land is  the  wealthiest  and  most  important 
portion,  and  with  Wales  forms  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  England 
has  important  agriculture,  but  its  chief  in- 
terests are  commercial,  manufacturing,  and 
mining.  Great  Britain  has  also  by  tar  the 
greatest,  amounting  almost  to  a  monoply,  of 
the  ocean  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  iron  and  steel,  hardware,  etc.,  while 
Its  mineral  products  are  iron,  coal,  tin,  cop- 
per, etc.  The  Anglican  Church  is  estao- 
llshed,  and  there  are  also  many  Protestant 
dissenting  bodies  and  manv  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Area  of  the  United  Kingdom,  121,027 
sq.  miles;  population  (1901),  41,609,32a 
Area  of  the  British  Empire,  including  colo- 
nies, protectorates,  etc.,  11,516,821  sq.  miles; 
population  (1901),  396,968,798.  The  British 
colonial  possessions  are  world  wide,  and  are 
of  three  types;  (i)  Crown  Colonies,  which 
are  controlled  entirely  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment; (2)  those  having  Representative  In- 
stitutions, where  the  O-own  retains  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  public  officials  and  has  a 
veto  on  legislation;  (3)  those  having  Re- 
sponsible Government,  where  the  Crown  ap- 
f>oints  only  the  governor  and  has  a  veto  on 
egislation.  The  chief  colonial  possessions 
are  Malta  and  Gibralta  in  Europe;  India, 
Burmah,  Hong  Kong,  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Aden  and  Borneo  in  Asia;  Cape 
Colony,  Natal,  Transvaal,  Orange  River 
Colony,  Rhodesia,  Mauritius,  British  Central 
and  East  Africa  and  Ajanda  in  Africa; 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  British  West  Indies, 
Guiana  and^  British  Honduras  in  America; 
and  the  entire  continent  of  Australia  with 
New  Zealand.  The  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain with  its  colonies  comprises  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  habitable  surface  of  the  earth. 
Great  Britain  (see  also  Canada,  Dominion  of; 

London): 
Action  of  United  States  In  Boer  War  to  pre- 
serve neutrality  and  to  produce  peace,  X, 

146. 
Aid  to  American  interests  in  Spanish  juris- 
dictions rendered  by  consuls  of,  X,  106. 
American  citizens — 

Attacked  by  forces  from,  discussed.  III,  401. 
Militia  called  forth  to  protect,  III.  403. 

Claims  of,  against,  X,  710. 

Illegally  taken  by,  I,  joa 

Prisoners  of  war  in,  a,  461. 

Treatment  of,  referred  to, VI,  520. 

Unlawfully  put  to  death  in,  and  retaliatory 
measures  discussed,  I,  537. 
American  interests  in  Spanish  jurisdiction 

confided  to  consuls  of,  X,  106. 
Arbitration,  negotiations  with  United  States 

for.     (See  Arbitration.) 
Attempted  occupation  of  portion  of  Alaska 

by  Canada  and,  referred  to,  IX,  665. 


Attempts  of  Canada  and.  to  establish  post 

routes  in  Alaska  referred  to,  IX,  66. 
Attempts  of,  to  draw  recruits  from  United 
States  during  war  with  Russia  discussed, 
V.331. 
Attempts  to  draw  United  States  into  its  con- 
test with  France,  1, 449. 
Bering  Sea  questions  discussed.  (See  Bering 

Sea  Fisheries.) 
Blockade  declared  by,  without  presence  of 

adequate  force,  I,  501. 
Boundary  dispute  of,  with  Liberia,  YIII,  129, 

175. 
Boundary  dispute  of,  with  Venezuela  regard- 
ing British  Guiana,  VHI,  619;  IX,  36, 181, 
A41,  526,  632,  655,  722;  X.  155. 
,  Arbitration  of — 
Discussed,  X,  112. 
Recommended  by  President  Cleveland, 

IX,  632. 
Treaty  regarding,  IX,  722. 
Monroe  doctrine  reasserted  and  attitude 


of  United  States  respecting,  discussed  by 
President  Cleveland,  IX,  632,  655. 
Boundary  line  with  (see  also  Alaska;  Ghent, 


Treaty    of;     Northeastern    Boundary; 
Northwestern  Boundary) — 
Commission   for  determining,   dissolved, 

VII,  35. 

Commission  to  settle,  recommended,  VII, 

102,  187. 
Commissioners  selected  referred  to,  VII, 

237. 
Expenses  of  commission  referred  to,  VI, 

701. 
Referred  to,  II,  3995  V,  581. 586;  VII,  144, 

Settlement  of,  VII,  184,  403. 

Treaty  regarding,  referred  to,  VI,  696,  758. 
Canal  navigation  m  Canada  discussed.  (See 

Canada,  Dominion  of.) 
Central  America,  relations  between   United 

States    and,    regarding.     (See    Central 

America.) 
Cession  of  keys  on  Bahama  Banks  to  United 

States,  negotiations  regarding,  II.  347. 
Claims  of,  against  United  States,  1, 2$i;  n, 
52,  562;  ni,  39;  V,  464;  VI,  46,  382;  VII. 
237.  289;  Vfll,  390;  IX,  227.  {See  also 
Lord  Nelson^  The.) 

Agreement  to  discharge,  I,  341. 

Award  of  commission,  VII,  237. 
Payment  of,  VII.  289. 

Commission  for  adjustment  of,  V,  20& 

Convention  regardmg,  V,  190;  VI,  696;  IX, 
665. 
Claims  ot  growing  out  of  War  between  the 

States.  VII.  237. 
Claims  of  United  States  a^inst  (see  also 
Alabama  Claims;  Fisheries;  Fortune  Bay 
Outrages;  Vessels,  United    States, 
seized)— 

Arising  from  Injuries  to  United  States  dur- 
ing War  between  the  States.  (See  Ala- 
bama Claims.)    ' 

Commission  for  adjustment  of.  V,  208,384. 
Recommended,  VII,  102. 

Convention  regarding,  II,  366, 369; V,  190; 
VI,  696.  758. 

Correspondence  regarding,  VII.  4J. 

Discussed  and  referred  to  by  President- 
Adams,  John,  I,  252, 263. 
Adams,  f.  Q.,  II,  30.3. 329. 353. 7^ 
Grant,  Vll.  10,  11,33.237. 
Jackson,  II,  546;  III.  49. 
Jefferson,!,  395,  423.  445- 
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Tohnson,  VI.  367, 457.  579. 692. 

Madison,  I.  473. 

Tyler^  IV.  2S.  259,  338, 3661 


a  jici,  «  »  .  •Tw.  *jy,  j.«,  ji 

Van  Buren,lII,  SI5, 567. 
Washington,  1, 9^  97, 153.  ^54.  200. 
Indemnmcation  to  be  allowed,  IV,  258. 


letter  from  minister  regarding.  1,305. 
Payment  of,  1, 252;  11^369. 379. 420;  VIIL38. 
Treaty  regarding,  rejected  by  Senate,  Vil, 

33- 
Colonial  trade  of  United  States  with— 
Prohibited  by  proclamation,  II,  375^381. 
Proposition  made  to  Great  Britain  m  re* 

gard  to,  II,  480,  SOI,  571,  572. 
Referred  to,  II.  354.  3^^  532,  546;  VII,  168, 

169. 
Commerce  of  United  States- 
Decrees  affecting.  ( See  Berlin  and  Milan 

Decrees. ) 
Restrictions  placed  upon  by,  during  South 

African  War,  X,  204. 
Spoliations  committed  on.     (See  Claims 

against,  a/f/^.) 
Commercial    reciprocal    conventions    con- 
cluded with  on  behalf  of  colonies,  X,  156^ 

^535,554:  ,     ,    .         ,  ,,  .    ,  ^ 
Commercial  relations  of  United  States  with 

colonies  of.    ( See  British  Colonies.  ) 
Commercial  relations  with,  and  questions  re- 
garding— 
Convention  in  regard  to,  I,  563,  569;  II,  39, 
S9. 195.  38a 
Proclamation  regarding,  transmitted,  I, 
570. 
Discussed  by  President- 
Adams,  John,  I.  261. 
Adams,  J.  Q..  II,  353.  3^7.  375. 40i,  408. 
fackson,  II.  480,  501,  552. 
Madison,  I,  474,  482, 491. 
Monroe.  11,39,  59,  76,  loo,  249. 
Polk,IV.S7£ 
Taylor.  V,  10. 

Washington,  I,  96,  122,  146,  I83, 192,  198, 
199. 
Renewal  of,  I,  468,  472. 
Suspension  of,  1,473.  491;  ll,  37/^  382. 
Commissioners'  award  in  the  claims  of  the 

United  States  against.  X.  51. 
Conduct   of.  toward  United  States  before 

War  of  181:}  discussed,  1, 499. 
Confederate  envoys  sent  to.    ( See  Mason 

and  Siidell. ) . 
Confederate  States,  aid  furnished  to,  by,  and 
claims  of  United  States  arisingt>ut  of.  ( See 
Alabama  Claims. ) 
Consuls  of,  to  United  States,  exequaturs  to, 

revoked,  V,  301, 392. 
Convention  with — 
Proposition  to  refer  differences  regarding, 

to  arbitration,  V,  362. 
Referred  to.  II,  202,  369,  392,  403;  V,  230, 
243,  375,^84. 
Conventionalregulation  of  passage  of  Chi- 
nese laborers  across  American  frontier  pro* 
posed  to,  IX,  109. 
Copyright  privilege  extended,  by  proclama- 
tion, IX,  147. 
Referred  to,  IX,  190. 
Distressed  operatives  of  Blackburn,  referred 

to,  VI,  157. 
Duties- 
Claims  of,  for  return  of,  settled,  IV,  446. 
Remitted  to  citizens  of  United  States  by, 
recommendations  regarding,  I,  583, 
Edicts  of,  unjusti  1, 502. 


Export  duties,  return  of,  to  American  mer* 
chants  demanded,  IV,  2^9. 
Claims  regarding,  settled,  1 V^  446. 

Financial  policy  of,  discussed,  IV,  654. 

Fisheries,  controversy  with  United  States  re- 
garding. (  See  Bering  Sea  Fisheries;  Fish- 
eries. ) 

Fisheries  of,  referred  to,  II,  564. 

Flag  of,  order  directing  salute  to,  by  Army 
and  Navy  forces  at  York  town*,  VIII,  37. 
Referred  to,  VIII,  38. 

Fortifications  of,   on  northern    frontier   of 
-    UnitedStates,lII,  586,  598,600. 
Gen.  Macomb's  letter  regarding.  III,  598. 
Gen.  Scott's  letter  regarding,  III,  587. 

Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render of,  IV,  163;  VIII.  404;  IX.  35. 
Demands  made  under,  IV,  278,  30a 
Discussed,  VIII,  3.^. 
Questions  arising  under.  VII,  467. 
Referred  to,  VIII.  215;  IX,  iia 
Refusal  of,  to  comply  with,  VII,  367,  370, 
414. 

Fugitive  slaves  in.  (See  P'ugitive  Slaves.) 

Greytown  bombardment  and  claims  arising 
out  of.  (See  Greytown,  Nicaragua.) 

Hostile  disposition  of,  toward  United  States, 
1, 491,  494, 498. 499.   ,  .  .         , 

Import  duties  collected  m  contravention  of 
treaty  between  United  States  and,  II,  27; 
IV,  424,  446. 

Importation  of  American  products  to,  re- 
strictions upon,  discussed,  VII,  567;  IX, 
329,746.         ^  .        ^ 

Importations  of,  suspension  of  act  prohibit- 
ing^ recommended,  I,  411. 

Imprisonment  of  American  citizens  by  au- 


Correspondence  regarding.    (See  Greely, 
Ebenezer  S.) 

Released,  II.  547. 

Trial  and  conviction  of,  VI,  602,629,635, 
636;  VIII  195. 
Imposition  ot  commercial  restrictions  upon 

tne  products   and  manufactures  of  the 

United  States    sought  to  be  introduced 

into,  VII,  567;  IX,  329,  746. 
Imprisonment   of   citizens   of,   by   United 
States,  III,  623. 

Referred  to.  IV,  41,  74,  436^  453. 
Improper  publication  regarding  proposition 

to  adjust  claims  discussed,  V;  155. 
Instate  of  war  with  United  States- while 

latter  remains  in  state  of  peace,  I,  504. 
Interference  with  cargoes  in  neutral  bottoms 

during  Boer  War  by,  X,  204. 
Invasion   of   northern    frontier   of   United 

States  by  troops  of,  discussed,  III,  401, 459, 

47'S,  62^;  IV,  76. 
Island  of  1  igre,  forcible  seizure  and  occupa- 
tion of,  by,  referred  to,  V,  32,  65. 
Lease  of  station  by  Hawaii  to.  for  submarine 

telegraph  cable,  recommendations  regard- 

ing,  IX;  J59. 
Licenses  of,  acceptance  of,  prohibited.    (See 

Licenses.) 
Light-house  dues  of,  referred  to.  VII,  163. 
Mediation  offered  by,  in    dispute  between 
United  States  and  France,  III,  213,  215. 

Accepted  by  United  States,  III.  213. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to.  III,  217. 

Rendered  unnecessary.  III,  216. 
Military  operations  of,  against  China  term! 

nated  by  treaty,  IV,  213. 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents, 


Great  Britain— CVw/ir>i«Ail 
Military  preparations  of,  referred  to.  III,  586^ 


Minister  of,  to  United  States — 
Intercourse  with,  terminated  by  President 
Pierce,  V,  375. 
Resumed,  V,  441. 
Interference    ot,   in    political    affairs   of 
United  States  and  action  of  President 
Cleveland  regarding,  VIII,  780,  81 L 
Recalled,  1, 474. 
Received,  v,  441. 

Title  of  ambassador  conferred  upon,  IX, 
442. 
Minister  of  United  States  to- 
Correspondence  of,  transmitted,  I,  478. 
Letter  of,  transmitted,  X,  29. 
Nomination  of,  I,  1^4. 
Pretoria  protects  British  and  other  inter- 
ests, X,  146. 
Recall  of,  referred  to,  VII,  116. 
Title  of  ambassador  conferred  upon,  IX, 
442. 
Monetary  disturbances  in,  referred  to,  IX, 

114, 121. 
Naturalization  treaty  with,  VI,  696.  758;  VII, 

60. 102, 123. 
Naval  force  on  Lakes,  agreement  with,  re- 
garding,   II,   12,   33.  36;   III,  588,  600; 

Desire  of  Great  Britain  to  annul.  III,  601. 

Proclamation  regarding,  II,  36. 
Navigation  acts  of,  alterations  in,  referred 

to,  V,  10. 
Navigation  with,  referred  to,  I,  343,  574;  II, 

394;  V,  10. 
Negotiations  with,  11^  276,  347. 

transmission  of   information  regarding, 
refused,  V,  15A. 
Neutral  rights  of  United  States  disregarded 

by,  I,  501. 
Neutral  trade  between  ports  unfriendly  to, 

interdicted  by,  I,  427. 
Neutrality,  alleged  violation  of,  by,  referred 

to,  III,  521. 
Nicaragua,  authority  and  aggressions  of,  in, 

discussed,  V,  33. 
Northeastern   boundary   line   with   United 

States.    (See  Northeastern  Boundary.). 
Northwestern   boundary  line   with   United 

States.    (See  Northwestern  Boundary.) 
Officers  of,  misbehavior  of,  toward  Ameri- 
can vessels  of  war,  I.  281. 
Operations   against  China    terminated   by 

treaty,  IV,  213. 
Oregon  Territory,  dispute  with  United  States 

regarding  boundary  of.  (See  Northwestern 

Boundary.) 
Payment  of  duties  due,  recommended,  I,  58  j. 
Postal  arrangements  to  be  made  with,  IV, 

563- 

Referred  to,  IV,  322,  578. 
Postal  convention  with,  IV,  678;  V,  22, 188; 

VI,  452. 577. 635, 685.         ,       ^      .         , 
Ramsden,  rred  W.,  Consul  at  Santiago  de 

Cuba-  death  of,  referred  to,  X,  106. 
Refusal  of,  to  abide  by  action  of  minister  to 

United  States,  I,  473. 


Relations  with,  discussed,  I.  155.  261,  33Q, 
I,  446,  449;   II.  20q;  ni, 
154*.  155;  VII,  70. 


340.341,  4^6;  449;   II,'2C9;  til,  400;  X 


Restrictions  upon  products,  VII,  567. 
Renounces   rights  under  Clayton- Bu^wer 

treaty,  X.  701. 
Ruatan  Island,  convention  with  Honduras 

regarding,  V,  422. 


Salvador,  differences  with,  V,  107. 

Samoan  affairs  discussed.    (See  Samoan  Is- 
lands.) 

San  Juan  Island,  claim  of  United  Stater  and. 
to.  (See  San  Juan  Island. ) 

Satisfaction  demanded  from,  for  outrages 
committed  by  vessels  of,  I,  426. 

Seamen  of  United  States  impressed  by,  re- 
ferred to.  1, 305,  442. 
Account  of  J.  B.  Cutting  for  expenses  In 

liberating,  1, 116. 
Search  right  to,  claimed  by,  but  denied  by 
the  United  States,  I,  490;  IV,  77, 195.229. 
Mutual  right  to,  discussed,  IV,  90. 

Secret  agent  employed  by,  to  foment  disaf- 
fection in  United  Sutes,  I,  4^  503. 

Sioux  Indians,  pursuit  of  hostile  bands  of, 
referred  to,  VI,  198. 

Slave  trade,  convention  with,  for  suppression 
of.    (See  African  Slave  Trade.) 

Slaves   exported   by,  in   contravention    of 
treaty  of  Ghent,  II,  60;  X.  55. 

Soldiers  enlisted  within  United  States  by, 
discussed,  V,  331,  362,  375,  410. 

Spoliations  committed  on  commerce  of  Uni- 
ted States  by.   (See  Claims  against^tfM/^.) 

Tariff  on  productions  of,  referred  to,  V,  33. 

Tariff  system  of,  discussed,  IV.  50a 

Territorial  relations  with,  referred  to,  III, 
515.  521. 

Trade-marks,  treaty  with^  regarding,  VII, 
456,467. 

Treaty  and  negotiations  with^ regarding — 
Canals.    (See  Nicaragua  Canal;  Panama 

Canal.) 
Tehuantepec   route.    (See  Tehuantcpcc, 
Isthmus  of.) 

Treaty  of  peace  with  Commissioners  weres 


Albert  (Gallatin,  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
James  A.  Bayard.    Apj 
1813. 


James  A.  Bayard.    Appointed  in  May, 


Proclamation  regarding,  I,  56a 
Transmitted,  I,  552. 
Treaty  of,  with — 
Honduras  referred  to,  V,  639. 
■■  ■   !i  •■.:'  ^  ■■''.  ^"^ju- 
TreaLy  \vith,  traii^^mitted  and  discussed  by 
PreMdent— 

Adams,  John,  t,  261,  290,  292,  295,  306. 

Adams.  J,  Q.,  11,366,369. 

Cleveland.  VIIJ.  332,  404. 

Fillmore.  V,  66,81. 

Grant,  VIL  loi,  132,  I43,  207. 

Harrison,  Kcnj.,  DC,  35. 

Jefferson,  L  33^  341.  421, 445. 

lf>hnsfin,  ^  T,  534. 

Lincoln.  TI,  71,  80,  194,  200. 

Madison,  I,  552,  560,  563,  S69.       „ 

Monroe,  II,  30,  49.  5o.  138.  195.  2o8»  241. 

Pierce,  V,  242,  247,  277, 418. 

Polk,  IV  395,678. 

Taylor,  V,  42. 


Tvler,  iv,*  163, 194,  215,  229, 25; 
Washington,  I,  96, 
194, 198. 200.  205. 


Washington,  I,  96, 151, 152,  178, 183. 192, 


178. 


(See  also  Ashburton  Treaty;  Cla)*ton- 
Bulwer    Treaty:    Geneva    Tribunal; 
Ghent,  Treaty  of.) 
Acts  to  give  effect  to,  passage  of,  pro- 
claimed, VII,  225,  273. 
Referred  to,  VII,  289. 
Ashburton.    (See  Ashburton  Treaty.) 
Commissioners  to  conclude — 
Communications  from  and  instructions 
^  to,  I,  551,  552.^ 
Named.    (See  Treaty,  ante,) 


Index. 
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Oreat  Britain— Cb«A»M^</. 

Communications  received  in  regfard  to,  I, 

551*  552;  V,  4J. 
Construction  of»  discussed.    (See  Clayton- 

Bulwer  Treaty;  Ghent,  Treaty  of.) 
Emperor  of  Russia  construes,  II,  76, 103, 

187. 
Proclamation  reeardincr,  by  President — 

Arthur,  VIII,  ^. 

Madison,  T,  56a 

Pierce.  V.  325,389. 
Ratification  of,  1 1, 198. 
Referred  to,  II,  379, 380;  V,  227, 410, 411, 419; 

VIII,  611. 
Regarding— 

Fritish  North  American  fisheries.    (See 
Fisheries.) 

Dominion  over  Central  America.    (See 
Central  America.) 

Property  and  slaves  taken  in  violation 
of  treaty  of  Ghent,  II,  366. 

Trade  with  Canada,  Vll,  266. 
Rejected  by  Senate,  Vll,  33. 
Signed  at  Ghent    (See  Ghent,  Treaty  of.) 
Termination  of.  proclaimed,  VIII,  28a 
Tribunal    at  (jeneva  to  settle  questions 

pending   between    United  States  and. 

(See  Geneva  Tribunal.) 
Troops  of— 
About  to  encroach  upon  territory  of  Uni- 
ted States.  I,  155. 
Landed  in  Nicaragua  referred  to,  IX,  476. 
Vessels  of — 
Committing  depredations  shall  not  reenter 

waters  of  United  States,  1, 402,  422, 431. 
Contraband  on,  for  use  of  American  in- 
surgents discussed,  VI,  151. 
Embargo  on — 

Imposed,  1, 473. 

Referred  to,  I,  483,  491. 

Removed,  I,  472. 
Intercourse  with,  forbidden,  I,  431. 
Interfered  with   by  United  States.     (See 

Albion,  The;  Glen,  The;  Perthshire^  The; 

Sityl,  The.) 
Ports  of  United  States  opened  to,  by  proc- 
lamation, II,  184,  497. 

Referred  to,  II,  186. 
Presented  to  United  States.    (See  Lady 

Franklin  Bay  Expedition.) 
Restrictions  on,  removed,  II,  34,  36. 
Seized  in  Oregon,  V,  loo. 
To  be  restored  to,  V,  420;  VIII,  269. 
Violate  American  flag,  I,  500. 
Vessels  of  United  States — 
In  Great  Lakes  granted  facilities  for  re- 
turning, X,  106. 
Restricted  in  South  Africa,  X,  204. 
Right  to  search,  claimed  by,  denied  by 
United  States,  I,  499;  IV,  77, 195, 229. 

Mutual  right  to  search,  discussed,  IV.  9a 

Question  amicably  settled,  V,  507, 640. 
deferred  to,  IV,  436, 447. 
Seized  or  interfered  with  by,  discussed  by 
President — 

Adams,  JohiL  I,  252,  274,  281. 

Buchanan,  V,  531. 

Cleveland.  Vin,  405,613. 

Fillmore,  V,  67, 139, 144. 

Grant,  VlL  114,  116,  160. 

Jefferson,  L  422, 426,  432,  445,  453. 

Madison,  I,  469,  492,  496. 

Polk,  IV,  436,  447. 

T]^,  IV,  56.  67.  76,  163,  223,  258,  362. 
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Van  Buren.  Ill,  459,  476,  478,  515,  5^7. 

c8o,  622,  62^  640. 
Washington,  I,  126. 

(See  also  Chesapeake,  The;  War  of  1812 
discussed.) 
War  of  France  and,  with  China,  neutrality 

of  United  States  in,  V,  506,  5^8,  643. 
War  with  France,  neutrality  of  Unitea  States 
in,  proclaimed,  I,  156. 
,    War  with  Russia- 
Attempts  of  Great  Britain  to  draw  recruits 

from  United  States,  V,  331. 
Neutrality  of  United  States  in,  V,  331. 
Wars  with  United  States.    (See  Revolution- 
ary War;  War  of  1812,) 
Weliand  Canal,  navigation  of,  and  questions 

growing  out  of.   (See  Weliand  CanaU 
Workingmen  in,  correspondence  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  with,  transmitted,  VI,  157. 
Great  Falls  Land  Case,  opinion  of  Judge 

Brewer  in,  referred  to,  V,  541. 
Great  Lakes. — Five  large  bodies  of  fresh  water 
on  the  northern  line  of  the  United  States. 
They  arc  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Eric, 
and  Ontario.  Lake  Superior  is  the  largest 
sheet  of  fresh  water  in  the  world ;  elevation 
above  sea  level,  about  600  feet ;  length,  about 
370  miles ;  area,  about  32,000  sq.  miles.  Lake 
Michigan  is  about  340  miles  long  and  has  a 
depth  of  870  feet;  elevation  above  sea  level, 
J82  feet;  area,  over  22,000  sq.  miles.  Lake 
Huron  has  a  length  of  270  miles;  depth,  from 
300  to  1,800  feet:  elevation  above  sea  level, 
j8i  feet;  area,  about  23,800  so.  miles.  Lake 
Erie  is  the  southernmost  ana  shallowest  of ' 
the  lakes,  and  is  about  250  miles  long;  ele- 
vation above  sea  level,  573  feet;  aiciL  9,600  sq. 
miles.  Lake  Ontario  is  the  smallest  and 
easternmost  of  the  lakes,  and  is  190  miles 
long;  elevation  above  sea  level,  234  feet ; 
area,  about  7,500  sq.  miles. 
Great  Lakes  (see  also  the  several  lakes) : 
Canal  from,  to  Atlantic  Ocean,  commission 

to  consider  construction  of,  IX,  747. 
Fortifications  of,  referred  to,  V I,  60. 
lurisdictionsof  United  States  and  Canada  in, 

discussed,  IX,  632. 
Naval  force  on — 
Agreements  with  Great  Britain  regarding, 

J^\  «2.  33;  in,  588..60P;  IX,  333. ,  „, 

Desire  of  Great  Britain  to  annul.  III, 

601. 
Proclamation  regarding,  II,  36. 
Arrangement  limiting,  reierred  to,  VI,  258. 
Necessity  for  increasing,  discussed,  VI,  246. 
Regulations  with  regard  to  rescue  and  saving 
of  life  and  property  on,  referred  to,  Vlf, 
567;  VIII,  7S1. 
Vessels  of  United  States  in,  granted  facil- 
ities for  returning,  X,  106. 
Great  Miami  River,  lands  purchased  on,  I, 

"3- 
Great  Osage  Indians.   (See  Osage  Indians.) 

Great  Sioux  Reservation.  (See  Sioux  Reser- 
vation.) 

Greater  Republic  of  Central  America,  es- 
tablishment of,  discussed,  X,  39, 10a 

Greece. — A  country  in  southeastern  Europe. 
Modem  Greece  is  a  Kingdom  lying  to  the 
south  of  Turkey,  with  the  %gean  and  Ionian 
seas  to  the  east,  south,  and  west  The  govern- 
ment is  a  hereditary  constitutional  mon- 
archy, with  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  com- 
prising 235  members.     The  prevailing  re- 
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Oreeoe — Continued. 
ligion  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church.    Agricul- 
ture is  the  chief  industry,  the  manufactures 
being  few  and  unimportant.    Area,  25,014 
sq.  miles;  population  (1396),  2,433,806. 
Greece : 
Commercial  relations  with,  HI,  41a 
Condition  of  Greeks  referred  to.  ll,  221. 
Currants  from,  duties  imposed  upon,  dis- 
cussed, X,  i8s. 
Differences  with,  amicably  settled,  V,  ^35. 
Diplomatic  relations  with,  recommendations 
regarding,  VI,  4J8;  Vll,  568;  VIII,  43,  131. 
Expulsion  of  Greeks  from— 
Constantinople,  V,  241. 
Egypt,  V,  2gS. 
Independence  of,  hope  for,  manifested  by 

United  States,  II,  193,  217,  309,  384. 
Russia  furnishes  aid  to,  II,  384. 
Sympathy  of  American  people  for,  acknowl- 
edged by,  in  letters  of  thanks,  II,  384. 
Treaty  with.  III,  430,  489. 
Vessels  of,  dlscriminatmg  duties  on,  repealed 

by  proclamation.  III,  322. 
War  with  Turkey,  hope  for  independence  of 
Greece  manifested  by  United  States,  II, 
193,  217,  259,  309.  384. 
Greeley,  Horace,   Messrs.  Clay,  Thompson, 
Holcombe,  and    Sanders    accompanied    to 
Washington  on  peace  mission  by,  VI,  237. 
Greely,  A.  W.,  expedition  fitted  out  for  relief 
of  Lady  Franklin  Bay  Expedition  under, 
discussed,  VII I,  248. 
Board  to  consider  expedition   to  be    sent, 

VIII,  226. 
Offer  of  rewards  for  rescue  of,  disciw^sed, 

VIII,  208. 
Recommended,  VIII,  106,  200. 
Vessel  presented  by  Great  Britain  to  Un   ed 
States  to  aid  in,  VIII,  204. 
Return  of,  VI  11,332. 
Recommended,  vIII,  268. 
Greely,  Ebeneier  S.,  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of,  by  authorities  of  New  Brunswick,  corre- 
spondence regarding.  III,  358,  405. 
Claims  arising  out  of,  III.  47b. 
Green,  Charles  L.,  passea  assistant  surgeon 
in  Navy,  court-martial  of,  referred  to,  VIi,  44. 
Green,  Duff,  employment  of,  in  Europe,  IV, 

327,328,360. 
Green,  Thomas  J.,  mentioned,  IV,  318. 
Green  Bay,  cession  of  lands  at,  for  benefit  of 

New  York  Indians, II,  564. 
Greenback  Party.— Opposition  to  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments  caused  a  political 
party  to  be  organized  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Nov.  25,  1874,  called  the  Greenback  party. 
The  platform  adopted  advocated  the  with- 
drawal of  all  national  and  State  bank  cur- 
rency and  the  substitution  therefor  of  paper 
currency,  or  greenbacks,  which  should  be  ex- 
changeable tor  interconvertible  bonds  bear- 
.  ing  interest  sufficiently  high  to  keep  them  at 
par  with  gold,  and  that  coin  should  only  be 
used  in  payment  of  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  In  1876  the  Greenback  party  nom- 
inated Peter  Cooper,  of  New  York,  for  Pres- 
ident. He  received  81,740  votes,  mostly 
from  the  Western  States.  In  1878  the  Green- 
back party  united  with  the  Labor  Reform 
party,  the  two  forming  the  Greenback-Labor 
party.  The  new  party,  in  their  platform 
adopted  at  Toledo  Feb.  22,  1878,  reiterated 
the  demands  of  the  original  Greenback  party, 
and  in  addition  declared  for  an  8-hour  law, 
prohibition  of    Chinese    immigration,  and 


against  grants  of  land  to  railroads  and  special 
grants  to  corporations.  Fourteen  members 
of  Congress  were  elected  on  this  platform. 
June  9^  1880,  at  their  national  convention  held 
at  Chicago,  they  nominated  Gen.  James  B. 
Weaver,  of  Iowa,  for  President  and  B.  J. 
Chambers,  of  Texas,  for  Vice-President 
Their  popular  vote  reached  307,740.  In  1884, 
with  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  as  their  candidate,  they 
polled  only  133,825  votes. 

Greenbacks.— The  common  name  for  the  legal- 
tender  Treasur)'  notes,  printed  ou  one  side 
in  green  ink,  issued  by*  tnc  Government  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  The  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  issue  bills  of  credit  was  disputed  by 
many  statesmen  and  financiers,  but  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  time  seemed  to  render  some 
such  measure  necessary  and  the  Supreme 
Court  finally  establishe<i  their  validity.  Is- 
sues of  j(Kaooo,ooo  each  were  authorized  by 
the  laws  oiFeb.  25  and  July  1 1, 1862,  and  Mar. 
3, 1863.  The  result  was  that,  as  compared 
with  greenbacks,  gold  was  held  at  an  average 
of  220  throughout  1864,  and  at  one  time  actu- 
ally rose  to  28J,  and  did  not  again  touch  par 
with  greenbacks  till  Dec.  17,  1878,  nearly  17 
years  after  the  last  previous  sale  of  gold  at 
par.  By  the  specie  resumption  act  of  Jan.  14, 
1875,  it  was  ordered  that  on  and  after  Jan.  i, 
1K79,  all  legal-tender  notes  presented  to  the 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  at 
his  office  in  New  York  should  be  redeemed 
in  coin.  The  term  "greenback "has  been 
ap{)lied  to  other  forms  of  United  States  se- 
curities printed  in  green  ink. 

Greenbacks: 
Discussed,  IX,  641. 


Retirement  of,  recommended,  IX,  646,  ^43. 
ratio,  statue    of  Washingtc 
.        .57. 
Greenwich,  Meridian  rf.  starting  point  for 


Greenough,  Horatio, 
executed  by,  IV,  57. 
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computing  longitude,  VIII.  240. 
Greer,  James  A.,  member  of  board  to  consider 

expeditions  for  relief  of  Lady  Franklin  Bay 

Expedition,  VIII,  226. 
Greer  County: 

Boundary  dispute  regarding.  VlII  317,  319. 
Proclamation  against  selling  lands  involved 
in,  VIII,  7 JO. 

Proclamation  aeclaring  lands  in,  in  state  of 
reservation,  IX,  ^90. 
Gregory,  J.  Shaw,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
•   eluded  Iw,  VI,  62. 
Greiner,  John,  treaty  with  Indians  concluded 

by,  V,  191. 
Grenada,  Island  of,  duties  on   vessels   from, 

suspended  by  proclamation,  IX,  498. 
Grenfel,  George  St.  Leger,  papers  touching 

case  of,  transmitted,  Vl,  463. 
Gresham,  Walter  Q.,  Secretary  of  State,  IX, 

395- 
Death  of,  announced  and  honore  to  be  paid 
memory  of,  IX,  590, 614. 
Greytown,  Nicaragua  (see  also  Central  Amer- 
ica): 
Bombardment  of,  and  reasons  therefor,  V, 
281. 
Claims  arising  out  of,  V,  464,  518. 
Complaints  of  foreign  powers  regarding, 
V,  284. 
Vessels  from,  duties  on,  suspended  by  proc- 
lamation, VIII,  285. 
Grlerson's  Raid.— In  the  spring  of  1863  Gen. 
Ilurlbut,  with  the  approval  of  Gen.  Grant, 
ordered  Col.  B.  H.  Grierson  to  proceed  from 
La  Grange,  Tenn.,  with  the  Sixth    Illinois 
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(his  own  resimenth  the  Seventh  Illinois,  and 
the  Second  Iowa,  Sy  way  of  Pontotoc,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Mississippi,  to  Baton  Rouc^e, 
La.,  cuttinj|[  the  southern  railroads  and  de- 
stroying bnds:es  on  the  wav.  Apr.  17,  1863, 
the  expedition  started  and  on  the  19th  the 
Second  Iowa  was  detached  below  Pontotoc 
and  the  two  Illinois  reje^ments  proceeded  to 
Baton  Rouge,  where  they  entered  the  Union 
lines  May  2.  The  results  of  the  expedition 
are  thus  summed  up  in  Grierson's  report: 
About  100  of  the  enemy  killed  and  wounded; 
500  prisoners  (manv  of  them  officers)  cap- 
tured and  paroled;  between  «)  and  60  miles 
of  railroad  and  telegraph  destroyed;  more 
than  3,000  stand  of  annsand  other  stores 
captured  and  destroyed,  and  1,000  horses 
and  mules  seized.  Federal  loss,  3  killed,  7 
wounded,  5  left  sick  on  the  route,  and  9  miss- 
ing. 
Orlffln,  Walter  T.,  report  of,  transmitted,  IX, 

Oriflbn,  Tlie,  seizure  of,  by  Brazilian  authori- 
ties, V,  246. 

Orlffgs,  Abraluun  P.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII.  545. 

Orlnnell,  HobmB.,  mentioned,  VI,  78. 

OrlBWOld,  BllBlia,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 
VIII,  671. 

Orlvwold,  8ta]il«7,conduct  of,  while  secretary 
of  Michigan  Territory  referred  to,  1,442. 

Oroeabeok,  WUllam  8.,  counsel  for  President 
Johnson  in  impeachment  proceedings,  VI, 

749- 

Orogan,  Mr.,  capture  and  imprisonment  o^ 
by  Canadians,  IV,  75. 

QroB  Ventre  Indiana.— Two  separate  tribes  of 
wandering  Indians.  The  Gros  Ventres  of 
the  prairie  claim  to  have  separated  from  the 
Arapahoes.  After  their  separation  they 
joined  first  one  tribe  and  then  another,  and 
because  of  their  infidelity  suffered  many  hos- 
tile attacks  from  their  neighbors.  In  1824 
they  settled  with  the  Blackfeet.  near  the  Milk 
River.  Their  greatest  '.chief  was  Sitting 
Squaw.  Treaties  were  made  with  them  in 
1851, 18^3, 1855, 1865,  and  1868.  In  1870  they 
were  jomed  by  their  kindred,  the  Arapa- 
hoes, and  are  now  occupying  a  portion  of 
the  Blackfeet  Reservation  in  Montana. 
They  number  about  1,50a 

GroB  Ventre  Indiana: 
Allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to,  referred 

to,  VIII,  196. 
Treaty  with,  VI,  700. 

OroBTenor.  OharleB  H.,  brevet  brigadier-gen- 
eral, acts  and  proceedings  of,  declared  null 
and  voidjVI.  350. 

aroyeton(Va.),  Battle  of,  or  Second  Battle 


of 


I. — After  eluding  Pope's  army 


and  destroying  the  military  stores  at  Bristow 
Station  and  Manassas,  Stonewall  Jackson 
retired  across  the  battlefield  of  Bull  Run  and 
awaited  reenforcements.  Longstreet  arrived 
on  Aug*  29,  swelling  the  numbers  of  the 
Confeoerate  army  to  49,00a  Pope's  army 
numbered  about  40,000.  On  the  evening  of 
the  28th  Kearny  had  driven  the  Confederate 
rear  guard  out  of  Centerville,  and  Pope,  feel- 
ing sure  of  crushing  Longstreet  and  Jackson, 
ordered  an  attack  to  be  made  at  daylight 
next  morning.  Sigel  began  the  attack,  which 
soon  became  general.  McDowelKs  corps  ar- 
rived upon  the  scene  of  battle  late  in  the 
afternoon.    Fitz-John  Porter  never  came  into 


action,  though  ordered  up  by  Pope.  For  al* 
leged  disobedience  of  orders  in  this  connec- 
tion charges  were  preferred  against  Porter 
by  Pope.  At  night  both  armies  rested  on  the 
field.  The  next  day,  Aug.  30,  the  battle  was 
renewed.  The  fiercest  fighting  took  place 
about  J  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  the 
ground  where  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  had 
been  fought  July  21, 1861.  The  result  was  a 
victory  for  the  Confederates  under  Lee  and 
the  defeat  of  Pope's  army.  The  loss  of  the 
Federals  was  about  15,000,  that  of  the  Con- 
federates about  840a  This  battle  is  also 
called  the  Second  Battle  of  Manassas. 
Onadalope  Hidalgo,  Treaty  ol— Named 
from  the  Mexican  village  where  Nicholas  P. 
Trist,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  Feb.  2, 
1848,  signed  the  treaty  with  Mexico  (IV,  573) 
terminating  the  war  and  ceding  territory  now 
comprising  Nevada,  Utah,  most  of  Arizona, 
a  large  part  of  New  Mexico,  parts  of  Colo- 
rado and  Wyoming,  and  all  of  California  to 
the  United  States  and  accepting  the  Rio 
Grande  as  the  boundary  between  Mexico 
and  Texas.  The  United  States  agreed  to 
pay  Mexico  $15,000,000  (IV.  587)  and  to  as- 
sume the  claims  of  its  citizens  against  Mex- 
ico arising  before  the  treaty.  Mexicans  in 
the  ceded  territory  were  allowed  to  remain 
at  their  option  and  were  assured  protection 
as  citizens. 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Treaty  of: 
Abrogation  of  eleventh  article  of,  referred  to, 

V,238. 
Amendments  to,  discussed,  IV,  679. 
Claims  arising  out  of.  V,  100,  238. 
Discussed,  IV,  573,  587,  679. 
Fraudulent  claims  arising  under,  V,  147. 
Proclamation  regarding,  iV,  627. 
Ratifications  of,  exchanged  at  C^er^taro,  IV, 

587. 
Referred  to,  V,  7,  I3»  27,  28, 42, 87.  lOO,  129^ 
169.211,232,370,393. 
Quadeloupe: 
Extraordinary  commission  of,  apply  to  Con- 
gress for  aid,  1, 151. 
Tonnage  on  American  vessels  at,  referred  to, 

11,55). 
Vessels  of,  duties  on,  suspended  by  procla- 
mation, VIII.  742. 
Ouam,  Island  of,  cable  communication  with, 
recommended,  X,  129. 
Release  of  prisoners  on,  X,  553. 
Qnano: 
Claim  of  American  citizens  to,  on  Alta  Vela 

Island,  VI,  629. 
Deposits  of,  on  Areas  Cays,  IX,  2^ 
Discovery  oL  in  Jarvis  and  Baker  Islands  re- 
ferred to,  V,  486. 
Inoportation  of.  from  Peru — 
Desired,  V,  83,  212,  231. 
Negotiations  regarding,  V,  231. 
Referred  to.  V,  487,  537. 
Ouantanamo  (Cuba),  Battle  of.— As  a  pre- 
liminanr  step  to  the  capture  of  Santiago,  June 
10,  1898.  a  lorce  of  600  American  marines, 
under  the  'protecting   fire   of  the   Oregon^ 
Marblehead^  Dolphin,  Yankee^  Yosemite^  For- 
ter,  and  Vixen,  was  landed  at  Guantanamo 
Bay,  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba,  3J  miles 
east  of  Santiago,  where  it  had  been  decided 
to  establish  a  naval  station.    This  important 
point  was  taken  after  a  severe  bombardment, 
and  the  position  so  won  was  held  by  the  ma- 
rines, assisted  by  50  Cuban  allies,  despite 
desperate  attempts  to  .dislodge  them.    Seven 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents, 


auantanamo  (Cuba),  Battle  at— Continued. 
Americans  (including  Surg^.  John  B.  Gibbs) 
were  killed  and  8  wounded,  and  2  Cubans 
were  killed   and  4  wounded  while  holding- 
Guantanamo  prior  to  the   arrival  of  Gen. 
Shaf ter's  army.    The  enemy's  loss  was  much 
greater,  40  of  their  dead  being  left  on  the  field. 
Seventeen  prisoners  were  taken.    After  sev- 
eral naval  demonstrations  on  the  north  coasts 
of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  it  became  evident 
that  well-ordered  land  operations  were  indis- 
pensable to  the  reduction  of  the  forts.    Ac- 
cordingly a  land  force  of  15,738  men,  under 
Gen.  W.  R.  Shaf ter,  sailed  from  Tampa,  Fla., 
June  14,  and  by  the  24th  had  landed  at  Dai- 
quiri, near  Guantanamo.    The  landing  was 
assisted  by  Cubans  under  Gen.  Garcia.    Lit- 
tle  resistance  was   encountered  from    the 
Spaniards. 
Oaantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  landing  of  Ameri- 
can marines  and  subsequent  fighting  at,  dis- 
cussed, X,  92. 
Oaatemala. — ^A  Republic  of  Central  America. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mexico,  on  the 
east  by  Honduras,  on  the  south  and  south- 
east by  Salvador,  and  on  the  west  and  south- 
west by  the  Pacific  Ocean.    It  is  a  mountain- 
ous  country.    The   soil    is   extraordinarily 
fertile,  sugar,  tobacco  and  bananas  are  lareely 
grown,  but  the  chief  product  is  coffee.    There 
IS  great  mineral  wealth  but  is,  as  yet^  en- 
tirely unexploited.    The  country  is  divided 
into    22   departments.     The    executive    is 
vested  in  a  President  and  legislative  in  a  Na- 
tional Assembly.    Roman  Catholicism  is  the 
prevailing  religion.    Area,  about  49,000  sq. 
miles;  population  (1900),  1,647,30a 
Guatmnala: 
Boundary  dispute  with  Mexico,  VIH,  40^  129, 
215. 
Arbitration  oL  submitted  to  United  States 
minister,  IX^  634;  X,  40. 
Diplomatic  relations  with,  VII,  6ia 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render oL  VII,  113;  VIII,  538,  594, 614. 
Minister  of  United  States  to,  action  of,  re« 
garding  seizure  of  Gen.  Barrundia  on 
me  Acapulco  and  subsequent  recall  of, 
discussed,  IX,  109. 
Papers  regarding,  transmitted,  IX,  130. 
Political  affairs  of,  referred  to,  IX,  438. 
Relations  with,  VIII,  80. 
Tariff  laws  of,  evidence  of  modifications  of, 
proclaimed,  IX,  281. 
Discussed,  IX,  312. 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed,  V, 
34;  yil,  II3J  VIII.  538^^94. 614. , 
Extension  of  time  for  ratification  of,  recom- 
mended, V,  15a 
War  in  Central  America  caused  by,  discussed. 

War  withSalvador.  IX,  108. 

Querra,  JesuB,  demand  of  Mexico  for  extra- 
dition of,  refused,  X,  108. 

Guerrero,  Don  Joe^,  mentioned,  V,  34. 

Ouerrldre,  The,  capture  and  destruction  of,  by 
the  Constitution,  I,  517. 

Guest,  Jolin,  thanks  of  Congress  to,  recom- 
mended, VI,  76. 

Guiana,  Brltisn.    (See  British  Guiana.) 

Guilford  Gourt-Houee  (K.  G.),  Battle  of.— 
The  American  army,  when  arranged  for  bat- 
tle at  Guilford  Court-House,  N.  C.,  Mar.  15, 
1781,  consisted  of  4,^  men,  including  1,490 
regular  infantry  and  161  cavalrymen,  under 
command  of  Gen.  Greene.    The  remainder 


were  raw  militia.  Comwallis's  army  was 
not  more  than  2,200  strong.  The  conflict 
lasted  2  hours,  and  the  Americans  were  re- 
pulsed after  having  killed  or  wounded  nearly 
one-third  of  the  British  army.  Comwallis  and 
Leslie  were  the  only  British  general  officers 
not  wounded.  The  exact  number  of  British 
killed  and  wounded  wasofiiciallv  reported  at 
544.  The  total  American  casualties  were  re- 
ported as  1,311.  Lord  Comwallis  retreated 
after  the  battle  to  the  coast.  Pitt  and  other 
great  leaders  in  Great  Britain  regarded  this 
engagement  as  thefprecursor  of  ruin  to  Brit- 
ish supremacy  in  the  South. 

Guiteau,  Charles,  President  Garfield  assassin- 
ated by,  VII,  13. 

Gulf  Of  Mexico.     (See  Mexico.  Gulf  oL) 

Gun  Factory  for  Army,  establishment  of,  at 
Watervliet  Arsenal,  N.  V.,  discussed,  VIII, 
789. 

Gun-Foundry  Board: 
Appointed  in  1890,  report  of,  transmitted,  IX, 

i30»  ^V^ 

Discussed,  VIII,  210,  246. 

Referred  to,  VIII,  211,  262. 
Gun  Manufactory,  erection  of,  reconmiended, 

III,  391, 497. 
Gunboats.     (See  Vessels,  United  States.) 
Gunnison  Forest  Beserve,  proclaimed,  XI, 

909. 
GuroTlts,  Odon,  report  of,  on  Navajo  Indians 

transmitted,  IX-  347. 
Gutte,  Isidore,  claim  of,  to  vessel  condemned 

by  Salvador  and  subsequently  presented  to 

United  States,  VIII,  403. 
Guyse,  George  W.,  act  granting  pension  to» 

vetoed,  VJII,  447.  / 

Gwln,  Samuel,  register  of  land  ofiice : 

Nomination  of,  and  reasons  therefor,  II,  574, 
607,  635. 

Official  conduct  of,  charges  affecting,  111,228. 
Gwln,  wmiam  M.: 

Immigration  plans  of,  referred  to,  VI,  375. 

Mentioned,  V,  32. 


H 

Habeas  Corpus.— In  law  a  writ  issued  by  a 
judge  or  court  requiring  the  body  of  a  person 
restrained  of  liberty  to  oe  brouc^nt  before  the 
judge  or  into  the  court,  tthat  the  lawfulness 
of  the  restraint  voAy  be  investigated  and  de* 
termined.  The  writ  of  hcAeas  corpus  is  one 
of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  civil  liberty,  being 
perhaps  the  best  security  against  the  grosser 
torms  of  tyranny  ever  devised.  Its  founda- 
tion is  in  the  Magna  Charta  of  England.  The 
power  to  suspend  it  is  naturally  a  subject  of 
the  CTavest  importance.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States^  Article,  I,  section  a  pro- 
vides: "The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  hiu>eas 
corpus  shall  not  be  sus{>ended  unless  when, 
in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public 
safety  may  require  it."  The  Y(tiX.  has  been 
suspended  many  times  in  England.  It  was 
suspended  in  Rhode  Island  by  State  author- 
ity during  Dorr's  Rebellion.  July  5,  1861, 
Attorney-General  Bates  gave  an  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  President's  power  to  suspend  the 
^^it.  Mar.  3,  1863,  Congress  approved  this 
opinion,  and  thereafter  many  arrests  were 
made  for  disloyal  practices.  Sept  24, 18' 
the  suspension  of  tbe  writ  was  made  \ 
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HUmm  Oorpxm—CmHMued, 

so  far  as  it  concerned  persons  arrested  by 
military  officers  for  disloyalty.  In  1866,  in 
the  case  of  Millic^an,  arrested  in  Indiana  in 
1864  and  sentenced  to  death  by  a  military  tri- 
bunal, the  Supreme  Court,  having  been  ap- 
pealed to,  decided  that  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  could  not  be  suspended  in  districts 
where  the  action  of  the  civil  courts  was  not  in- 
terrupted, except  that  military  commissioners 
might  be  given  jurisdiction  to  try  residents 
of  rebellious  States,  prisoners  01  war,  and 
persons  in  the  militaiV  and  naval  services. 
Milligan,  being  a  civilian,  was  exempt  from 
the  laws  of  war  and  could  orilv  be  tried  by  a 
jury.  (See  tdso  Merryman  Case;  Milligan 
Case.) 

Habeas  Oorpna: 
Authority  given  by  President  Lincoln  to  sus- 
pend writ  of,  VI,  16, 17, 18, 19,  39, 99.  "2, 
121. 
Referred  to.  VI,  24. 
Suspension  01  wriy>f,  by  President  Lincoln, 
VI,  98. 170. 215 
Revoked  as  to  certain  States  by  President 
Johnson,  VI,  331,  333. 
Suspension  of  writ  of,  in  South  Carolina  by 
President  Grant,  VII,  136, 139. 
Revoked  as  to  Marion  County,  VII,  138. 

Hagorman,  Mary  J.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  476. 

Hairne  Conference,  first  peace  conference,  X, 
44a 
Proposal  for  convening  a  second  conference 
X,  831;  XI.  1149. 

Ha«ne,  Tlie,  International  Statistical  Congress 
at,  referred  to,  VII,  128. 

Bjkgue  Tribunal,  Arbitration  of  Venezuelan 
cases  before,  X,  849. 
Mexican  disputes  referred  to,  X,  536. 

Hail  Columbia. — A  popular  national  song 
written  by  Judge  Joseph  Hopkinson,of  PhiP 
adelphia,  in  1798,  when  war  with  France 
seemed  imminent  The  air  to  which  Mr. 
Hopkinson's  words  are  sung,  and  indeed  for 
which  they  were  expresslv  written,  was  first 
known  as  General  Washington's  March  and 
later  as  The  President's  March.  It  was  com- 
posed by  Prof.  Feyles,  leader  of  the  orches- 
tra of  the  John  Street  Theater,  New  York,  in 
1789,  and  plaved  when  Washington  went  to 
New  York  to  be  inaugurated  President.  The 
song  was  first  sung  by  an  actor  named  Fox 
in  a  Philadelphia  theater,  and  immediately 
became  a  great  favorite. 

HalAB,  Peter  C,  mentioned,  XI,  1178. 

Haiti.— An  island  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  and 
next  to  Cuba  the  largest  of  the  West  Indian 
islands.  It  is  divided  politically  into  the  Re- 
publics of  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo.  It  is 
separated  from  Cuba  by  the  Windward  Pas- 
sage. Haiti  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1402.  The  first  Spanish  colony  in  the  New 
World  was  established  on  the  island  in  1493. 
Area  of  whole  island,  about  28,250  sq.  miles; 
population,  estimated,  1,380,00a  The  Repub- 
lic of  Haiti  occupies  the  western  portion  of 
the  island  of  Haiti  The  executive  is  vested 
in  a  President,  chosen  for  7  years,  and  a  legis- 
lature, comprising  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Representatives.  The  religion  is  nominally 
Roman  Catholic.  Haiti  has  suffered  contin- 
ually from  revolutions.  The  industrials  are 
entirely  agricoltoral,  the  chief  product  being 


coffee  of  excellent  quality.   The  export  trade 
is  almost  crippled  by  exorbitant  export  duties, 
and  little  development,  either  in  commerce 
or  agriculture,  is  the  result.    Area  of  Repub- 
lic of  Haiti,  10,204  sq.  miles:  population,  90 
per  cent,  of  which  is  black  ( 1994  ),  1,210,625. 
Haiti: 
Claims  of  United  States  against.  III,  640;iy, 
214;  V,  227;  Vlll,  78, 129, 333, 535, 784;  IX, 
667,668. 

Award  referred  to,  VIII,  538. 

Settlement  of,  X,  107. 
Correspondence  with,  transmitted,  IX,  47c. 
Diplomatic  intercourse  with,  provision  for, 

recommended,  VIII,  129. 
Duties  imposed  upon  American  products  by, 

retaliatory  measures  proclaimed,  IX,  267. 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render of,  VI,  258. 
Imprisonment  of  American  citizens  by,  VI, 

631;  VIII,  78, 333. 535, 538, 784;  IX,  437. 667. 
Independence  of,  recognition  o^  by  United 

States  recommended,  VI,  47. 
Instructions  to  naval  officers  in  command  on 

coast  of,  referred  to,  VII,  6a 
Insurrections  in,  discussed,  VIII,  237,  333, 

783;  IX,  36.    • 
Mission  to,  elevation  of,  recommended,  IX, 

33- 
Naval  force  at,  referred  to,  VI,  634. 
Recognition  of,  by  United  States  referred  to, 

IX,  36. 
Relations  with,  discussed,  VI,  687. 
Social  condition  of,  discussed,  VI,  687. 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed,  VI, 

128, 258. 
Vessels  of  United  States  seized  or  interfered 

with  by,  V,  144;  VIII,  783,  805. 
Vessels  refused  clearance  by,  aiscossed,  IX« 

437. 
Haiti,  Island  of.  ( See  Haiti;  Santo  Domingo.) 
Haldeman,  Fraacis  W.,  act  for  relief  of,  reas- 
ons for  applying  pocket  veto  to,  VIII,  485. 
Hale,  0.  H.,  treaty  with  Indians  concluded  by, 
VI,  202. 

Hale,  W.J.,  claim  of,  against  Aigentine  Re- 
public, VIII,  219. 

Halifax  Oommlsslon. — A  commission  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  which  met  in  1877  at  the 
city  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  to  deciae  what 
amount  should  be  paid  by  the  former  coun- 
try for  the  fishing  privileges  granted  its  citi- 
zens by  the  treaty  of  1871.  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  each  named  one  of 
the  commissioners  and  the  third  was  named 
by  Austria.  The  Canadians  insisted  that 
the  concessions  granted  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  by  that  instrument  were  much 
more  valuable  than  those  obtained  by  them- 
selves in  the  reciprocal  privileges  given  them 
bv  it  The  commission  decided  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  pay  the 
sum  of  ;$5,5oo,ocx),  and  Congress  appropri- 
ated that  amount  with  the  proviso  that  the 
articles  in  the  treatv  relating  to  fisheries 
ought  to  be  terminatea  at  the  earliest  period 
consistent  with  other  provisions  of  the  same 
treaty.  These  articles  were  germinated  on 
July  1, 1885,  and  three  years  later  a  new  treaty 
was  negotiated  but  was  rejected  by  the 
United  States  Senate  on  August  21,  18SS. 
Since  then  the  question  has  been  in  abeyance 
under  a  madt^  vivendU 
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Hallftz,  Note  Bootla: 
American  prisoners  of  war  in,  I,  522. 
Fishery  Commission  held  at,  under  treaty  of 
Washington  referred  to,  VII,  467,  483, 
485,486.   . 
Award  of  commission  and  appropriation 
for,  discussed,  VII,  496.   (See  also  Ge« 
neva  Tribunal.) 
Hall.  Allen  A.,  mentioned,  IV,  353. 
Hall,    Benjamin   F.,  compensation    to,  dis- 
cussed, V,  96. 
Hall,  Gliarles  F.,  publication  of  second  edition 
of  Second  Arctic  Expedition  made  by,  sug- 
gested, VIII,  79. 
Hall,  Cyrenlus,  losses  sustained  by,  II,  562. 
Halleck,  Henry  W.: 
Lieutenant  in  Engineer  Corps,  report  of,  on 

means  of  national  defense,  IV,  360. 
Major-general — 
Assi^ed  to  command  of  Department  of 

Mississippi,  VI,  iii. 
Assigned  to  command  of  land  forces  of 
United  States,  VI,  116. 
Relieved  from  command  and  assigned 
to  duty  as  chief  of  stafiE,  VI,  234. 
Halpine,  William  O.,  Fenian  prisoner,  release 

of,  referred  to,  VII,  160. 
Halteman,  Henry,  act  for  telief  o^  vetoed, 

IX,  575. 
Ham,  John  D.,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed,  VIII, 

421. 
Hamburg  (see  also  Germanv): 
International  Agricultural  Exhibition  to  be 

held  in,  referred  to,  VL  147,  197. 
International  Cattle  Exhibition  at,  VIII,  127. 
International  Polar  Congress  at,  referred  to, 

VII,  583. 

Minister  of,  received  in  United  States,  Ilr 

383. 
Treaty  with,  II,  422,  425;  V,  150. 
Vessels  of — 
Application  for  rights  regarding,  II,  J2. 
Discriminating  duties  on,  suspended,  II,  38. 

Hamburg,  8.  0.,  slaughter  of  American  citi- 
zens in,  referred  to,  VII,  375. 

Hamed,  Hahommed,  treaty  between  Turkey 
and  United  States  concluded  by,  II,  530« 

Hamer,  Thomas  L.,  mentioned,  Iv,  565. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  commissioner  of  land 
titles  in  East  Florida,  report  of,  transmitted 
to  the  House  by  President  Monroe,  II,  243. 

Hamilton,  Andrew  J.,  provisional  governor  of 
Texas,  appointed,  with  authority  to  arrange 
and  direct  a  convention  of  delegates  to  be 
chosen  by  only  loyal  citizens  of  the  State 
and  by  none  others,  VI,  321. 

Hamilton,  Oharlee  8., brevet  second  lieuten- 
ant, promotion  of,  to  second  lieutenant  rec- 
ommended, IV,  446. 

Hamilton,  David  W.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  422. 

Hamilton,  James  A,  correspondence  regard- 
ing northeastern  boundary.  (See  Northeast- 
em  Boundary.) 

Hamilton,  8arah,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  566. 

Hamlin,  Hannibal,  death  of,  announced  and 
honors  to  be  paid  memory  of,  IX,  174. 

Hamm,  John,  papers  regarding  character  and 
qualifications  ot,  transmitted,  II,  476. 

Hammond,  8amuel,  colonel  commandant, 
commissioned,  I,  376. 

Hampton  Normal  Agricultural  Institute, 
Indians  to  be  educated  at,  VII,  503. 

Hampton  Roads  ( Va. ) ,  Battle  of.-~One  of  the 
most  celebrated  maritime  conflicts  known  to 
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history.  Aside  from  the  dramatic  interest 
that  surrounds  the  battle  of  Hampton  Roads, 
it  iS'  important  from  the  fact  that  it  marks 
the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  style 
of  naval  warfare,  the  passing  of  the  ancient 
wooden  frigate  and  the  advent  of  the  modem 
navy.  When  the  navv-yard  at  Norfolk  was 
seized  by  the  Confeoerates  in  April,  i^i, 
they  found  the  steam  frigate  Merrimac  (40 
guns)  scuttled  and  sunk.  She  was  afterwards 
raised  and  her  deck  covered  with  a  slanting^ 
roof  made  of  3  layers  of  iron,  each  1  %  inches 
thick.  This  armor  extended  2  feet  below  the 
water  line  and  rose  10  feet  above.  I'he  bow^ 
was  provided  with  a  ram.  Her  armament 
consisted  of  eight  li-inch  guns,  4  on  each 
side,  and  a  loo-pounder  rifled  Armstrong  gun 
at  each  end.    She  was  then  named  the  Vir- 

Sinta,  About  noon  Mar.  8,  1862  she  came 
own  the  Elizabeth  River  under  command 
of  Commodore  Franklin  Buchanan,  who  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
The  sloop  of  war  Cumberland,  24  guns  and 
176  men,  stood  athwart  her  course  and  opened 
ire.  The  projectiles  of  the  Cumberland  from 
thirteen  9  and  10  inch  guns  struck  the  on- 
coming monster  and  glanced  from  her  armor. 
Advancing  with  all  her  speed  in  the  face  of 
6  or  8  broadsides,  the  massive  hulk  of  iron 
rammed  her  prow  into  the  Cumberland  yMSt. 
forward  of  the  main  chains  and  instantly- 
opened  fire  from  every  gun  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear.  The  Cumberland  sank  in 
^  feet  of  water,  her  flag  flying,  and  guns  Br- 
ing as  she  went  down,  taking  with  her  over 
100  dead,  sick,  and  wounded  of  the  crew^. 
The  Merrimac  ( Virginia)  then  turned  her 
attention  to  the  Congress,  One  shot  killed 
17  men  at  one  of  the  latter's  guns.  When 
the  flag  of  surrender  was  run  up  only  2x8  sur- 
vived of  a  crew  of  434  men.  At  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening  the  ironclad  retired  behind  Sew- 
ells  Point  Next  morning  (Sunday,  Mar.  9) 
she  approached  the  Minnesota^  which  hsid 
grounded  on  a  bar.  Before  getting  near 
enough  to  deliver  a  shot  a  strange-looking 
vessel,  called  the  Monilor,  commanded  by 
Lieut.  John  L.  Worden,  stood  across  her  path. 
The  Merrimac  proceeded  and  sent  a  shell 
toward  the  Minnesota,  The  answer  was  2 
shots  from  the  ii-inch  guns  in  the  revolving: 
"cheese  box, "  which  the  turret  of  the  Mont- 
/<0r  Jresembled.  The  effect  of  these  was  to 
attract  the  undivided  attention  of  the  Merri- 
mac, Rising  only  10  feet  out  of  the  water, 
the  Monitor  was  not  a  tempting  mark,  and 
the  shot  that  did  strike  glanced  off  harm- 
lessly. For  the  most  part  the  shot  flew  over 
the  low  deck.  Five  times  the  Merrimac  tried 
to  run  down  the  Monitor,  and  at  each  attempt 
received  the  Are  of  her  ii-inch  guns  at  close 
quarters.  After  having  been  twice  aground 
and  receiving  2  broadsides  from  the  Minne- 
sota, the  Merrimac  withdrew  from  the  con- 
flict, badly  disabled  and  almost  unmanage- 
able. On  the  Merrimac  2  men  were  killed 
and  19  wounded.  Lieut  Worden  was  in- 
jured. (See  also  Merrimac,  The;  Monitor^ 
The.) 
Hampton  Roads,  y&.: 
Conference  at,  discussed  and  correspondence 

regarding  restoration  of  peace,  Vl,  26a 
Monitor-Merrimac  naval  engagement  in,  VI, 

112. 
Tercentenary  of  setdement  at  Jamestown,  to 

be  celebrated  at,  X,  821, 873;  XI,  1164. 
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Eanoock,  Jobn,  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
t    letter  of,  regarding  eastern  boundary  trans- 
mitted. I,  73. 
Hancock,  Wuiileld  8.: 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 

memory  of,  VIII,  492. 
.Department  of  South  merieed  in  Department 

of  East  under  command  of,  VIII.  167. 
Ordered    to    execute    sentence  or  military 
court  in  case  of  assassins  of  President  Lin- 
coln, VI,  348. 
Patriotic  conduct  of,  recognition  of,  by  Con- 
gress reconmiended,  VI,  595. 
Hand,  Ellen,  act  granting  pension  tp,  vetoed. 

Handy,  Mosefl  P.,  special  commissioner  to 
Paris  Exposition,  death  of,  referred  to,  X,  104. 

Hanging  Rock  (B.C. )  t  Battle  ofl— On  the  even- 
ing of  Aug.  6^  1780,  Col.  Sumter^  with  a  force 
of  150  men,  attacked  the  British  post  at 
Hanging  Rock,  a  large  bowlder  jutting  out 
from  the  high  bank  of  the  Catawba  Kiver, 
in  South  Carolina^  li  miles  from  Rocky 
Mount  A  body  of  North  Carolina  refugees 
under  Col.  Bryan  fled  upon  the  approach  of 
Sumter,  but  the  Prince  of  Wales  Regiment 
defended  the  post  for  4  hours  and  was  almost 
annihilated;  the  British  loss  aggregating  269. 
The  American  loss  was  12  killed  and  41 
wounded. 

Hanks,  John  F.,  act  for  relief  of  estate  of,  ve« 
toed,  VII,  170. 

Hannen,  Sir  Nicholas  John,  arbitrator  of 
Cheek  claim  against  Siam,  X,  11 1. 

Banoyer: 
£xe()uatxir  issued  consul  of,  revoked,  VI,  511. 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render of,  V,  301. 
Stade  dues,  treaty  with,  for  abolition  of,  VI, 

Referred  to,  VI,  127. 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed.  III, 
^;  ly,  45^  629;  V,^i;  VI,  59,  64. 
Referred  to.  Ill,  604;  Vl,  127. 
Vessels   of,  discriminating  duties  on,  sus- 
pended by  proclamation,  II,  404. 

Hanoyer  Oourt-Honse  (Va.^,  Battle  of.— 
May  24, 1862,  while  McClellan's  army  was 
advancing  up,  the  peninsula  toward  Rich- 
mond, Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter  was  sent  with 
12^000  men  to  Hanover  Court-House,  VJ 
miles  north  of  Richmond,  to  meet  and  facili- 
tate the  advance  of  McDowell's  corps,  which 
was  to  join  McClellan  by  way  of  Fredericks- 
burg. Here,  May  27,  Porter  met  and  de- 
feated the  Confederates  under  Gen.  Branch. 
The  Federal  loss  was  397;  that  of  the  Con- 
federates between  200  and  300  killed  and  730 
taken  prisoners.  McDowell  was  recalled 
and  Porter  returned  to  his  former  camp  at 
Gaines  Mill. 

Hans,  The,  appropriation  to  owners  for  deten- 
tion of,  recommended,  X,  73*  m.  232. 

Hanson,  Grafton  D.,  restoration  of,  to  rank  in 
Army  recommended,  IV,  518. 

Harbangh,  Sarah,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  446. 

Harbor  Island  referred  to,  X,  510. 

Hart>ors.    (See  Rivers  and  Harbors.) 

Hardee,  William  J.,  major  by  brevet,  nom- 
ination, of  and  reasons  therefor,  IV,  593. 

Harden,  Simmons  W.,  act  granting  pension 
to,  vetoed,  VIII,  426. 

Hardy,  James  O.  W.,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed. 


Harklns,  Mary  F.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII.  678. 

Hailem  Heights  (K.  T.).  Battle  of.— After 
Washington  had  successfully  withdrawn  the 
American  troops  from  Long  Island  he  pro- 
ceeded to  strengthen  and  fortify  his  lines  at 
Kings  Bridge,  on  Harlem  Heights.  Sept.  15, 
1776,  the  British  ships  in  the  East  River 
landed  a  small  force  at  Kips  Bay,  and  on 
the  i6th  Gen.  Howe  sent  a  regiment  and  2 
battalions  of  infantry  to  dislodge  the  Amer- 
icans. The  British  were  driven  back  with  a 
loss  of  nearly  200  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Harlem  BlTer,  K.  T.,  navigation  of,  report  of 
coast  survey  on  the  possmility  and  expense 
of  rendering  navigable  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, V,  589. 

Harmon,  Judson,  Attorney-General,  order  to, 
respecting  indebtedness  of  Pacific  railroads, 

Harney,  William  8.: 
Correspondence  of,  referred  to,  V,  579. 
Sioux  Indians — 
Report  of,  on,  VI,  699. 
Stipulations  with,   recommendations   re- 
garding, V,  379. 
Visit  of,  to  San  Juan  Island  discussed,  V,  562. 

Harper,  Mr.,  treaty  with  Indians  concluded 
by,  referred  to,  V,  156. 

Harpers  Ferry  (Va.),  Capture  of.— After 
Stonewall  Jackson  was  detached  from  Lee*s 
amry  in  Maryland  he  recrossed  the  Potomac 
at  Williamsport  Sept  12. 1862^  and  proceeded 
down  the  Virginia  side  01  the  river  to 
Harpers  Ferry.  Sept  13  he  occupied  Lou- 
doun Heights  andf  on  the  l^th  Marjrland 
Heights,  meeting  with  but  little  opposition. 
On  the  night  of  the  idth  Col.  Davis  with 
2,000  cavsury  crossed  tne  river  between  the 
Confederate  forces  and  escaped.  Jackson 
opened  fire  on  the  garrison  on  the  evening  of 
the  14th  and  continued  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th  until  Col.  Dixon  S.  Miles,  mortally 


wounded,  surrendered  11,583  men,  73giins, 
13,000  small  arms,  200  wagons,  and  Targe 
quantities   of    supplies.     The    killed    and 


VIII,  679. 
Hargons,  P.  A., 


mentioned,  T,  io6l 


wounded  on  the  Union  side  numbered  217, 
while  the  Confederates  sustained  no  loss. 

Harpers  Ferry,  Va.,  insurrection  at,  dis- 
cussed, V,  553. 

Harrell,  Abram,  thanks  of  Congress  to,  rec- 
ommended, VI,  76. 

Harrlgan,  Mrs.  F.  L.,  mentioned,  X,  796. 

Harrlman,  David  B.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  V,  296. 

Harrington,  Edward  H.,  act  for  relief  of,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  471. 

Harris,  Thomas  H.,  member  of  court  to  trv 
assassins  of  President  Lincoln,  etc.,  VI,  336. 

Harris,  Townsend,  treaty  with  Japan  con- 
cluded by,  V,  481. 

Harris,  William  T.,  claim  of,  to  property  with- 
held by  Brazilian  Government,  Vl,  701. 

Harclsbnrg  ConTentlon.— The  high-tariff 
woolen  bill  of  1827  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  was  rejected  in  the  Senate 
by  the  casting  vote  fof  the  Vice-President 
The  protectionists  thereupon  called  a  con- 
vention to  meet  at  HarrisDurg,  Pa.,  the  fol- 
lowing year.  This  body  was  made  up 
mainly  of  delegates  from  the  New  England 
and  Middle  States.  It  presented  the  idea  of 
protection  to  the  people  and  decided  to  ask 
tor  an  increased  duty  upon  woolens  and  also 
upon    other    manufactured    articles.    The 
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HarrlBburg  GonTentlon— C<7»/i>iM^</. 
actiyity  of  the  delegates  to  this  convention 
and  the  sentiment  aroused  resulted  ifi  the 
passage  of  the  high-tariff  law  of  1828,  which 
Its  enemies  nicknamed  **  I'he  bill  of  abomi- 
nations. ** 
HarrUoB.  Anna,  resolution  of  Congress  on 
death  of  husband  transmitted  to»  IV,  55. 
Reply  of,  IV.  56. 
Harrison,  Benjamin  (twenty-third  President 
United  States): 
Annual  messages  of,  IX.  32,  107,  180, 306. 
Arbitrator  in  boundary  dispute  between  Ar- 
gentine Republic  and  Brazil.     (See  Cleve- 
land, Grover,  arbitrator.) 
Biographical  sketch  of,  Ia,  3.' 
Bland- Allison  Act  discussed  by,  IX,  40. 
Civil  service  discussed  by,  IX,  52,  120,  207, 

331.  (See  also  Civil  Service.) 
Commercial     and    industrial    interests    of 

United  States  discussed  by,  IX,  306. 
Constitutional  amendment  regarding  selec- 
tion of  Presidential  electors  recommended 
by,  IX,  209. 
Finances  discussed  by,  IX,  37, 113,  193,  318. 
Foreign  policy  discussed  by,iX,  10,  183,315, 

348. 
Inaugural  address  of,  IX,  5. 
MemT>er  of  Mississippi  River  Improvement 
Commission,  resignation  of,  referred  to, 
VII,  637. 
Portrait  of,  IX,  2. 
Powers  of  Federal  and  State  Governments 

discussed  by,  IX,  54, 127, 331. 
Proclamations  of — 
Admission  of — 
Montana,  IX,  24. 
North  Dakota,  IX,  2a 
South  Dakota,  IX,  22. 
Washington,  IX,  25. 
Agreement  with  Great  Britain  for  tnadui 
Vivendi  in  relation  to  Bering  Sea  fisher- 
ies, IX,  146. 
Anniversary  of  discovery  of  America,  IX, 

289. 
Centennial  celebration  of  inauguration  of 

Washington,  IX.  18. 
Collisions  at  sea,  IX,  102. 
Contracts  for  grazing  on  Cherokee  Outlet 
declared  void,  lA,  97. 
Time  for  removing  stock  extended,  IX, 

99- 
Copyright  privilege  to — 
Belgium,    France,    Great  Britain,  and 

Switzerland,  lA,  147. 
Germany,  IX,  278. 
Ital^r,  JX,  301. 
Division  of  portion  of  Sioux  Reservation, 

IX,  94. 
Duties  on  vessels  from  Tobago  suspended, 

Duties  upon  imports  from — 
Colombia,  IX!,  265. 
Haiti,  IX,  267; 
Venezuela,  Ia,  268. 

Extraordinary  session  of  Senate,  IX,  382. 

Indian  titles  to  lands  in  Nebraska  extin- 
guished, IX,  100. 

Insurrection  in  Idaho,  IX,  288. 

Lands — 
Opened  to  settlement,  IX,  15,  144,  156, 

272, 275,  292. 
Set  apart  as  public  reservation,  IX,  142, 
155, 160. 251,260,270, 284,  287,  351,  357, 
360,  362,  369»  375..  376,  379.^380. 

Pardons  to  polygamists,  IX,  368. 


Prevent  extermination  of  seals  in  Bering 

Sea,  IX,  14, 98,  143.  M6b  262. 
Tariff  laws  of— 

Austria- Hungary,  IX,  283. 

Brazil,  IX,  141. 

British  West  Indies,  IX,  253. 

Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  iX,  148. 

Dominican  Republic,  IX,  153. 

Germany.  IX,  258. 

Guatemala,  IX,  281. 

Honduras,  IX,  270. 

Nicara^a,  IX,  263. 
Thanksgiving,  IX,  19,  loi,  162,  301. 
Tolls  upon  Canadian  vessels,  lA,  29a 

Revoked,  IX,  377. 
Unlawful  combinations  in — 

Idaho,  IX,  288. 

Wyoming,  IX,  290. 
World*s  Columbian  Exposition,  IX,  140. 
Sherman  Act  discussed  by,  IX,  113,  193. 
State  of  the  Union  discussed  by,  tx,  32,  107, 

306. 
Tariff  discussed  by;  IX,  •^,  121,  loi.  309. 
Thanksgiving  proclamations  of,  IX,'  19,  loi, 

162,301. 
Veto  messages  of — 
Authorizing  Ogden,  Utah,  to  assume  in- 
creased indebtedness,  IX,  83. 
Authorizing  Oklahoma  City  to  issue  bonds 

to  provide  right  of  way  tor  railroad,  IX, 

136. 
Bookmakin^  andpool.selling  in  District  of 
Columbia,  IX!,  93. 

Referred  to,  IX,  116. 
Changing   boundaries    of    Uncompahgre 

Reservation,  IX,  87. 
Declaring  retirement  of  C.  B.  Stivers  from 

Army  ^gal,  IX,  91. 
Establishing  circuit  courts  of  appeals  and 

regulating  jurisdiction  of  United  States 

courts,  IX,  244. 
Establishing  Record  and  Pension  Office  of 

War  Department,  etc.,  IX,  138. 
Extending  time  to  purchasers  of  Indian 

lands  in  Nebraska,  IX,  90. 
Issuan(ie  of  railroad  bonds  by  Maricopa 

County,  Ariz.,  IX,  88. 
Number  of  district  attomejrs  and  marshals 

in  Alabama,  IX,  35a 
Public  building  at— 

Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  IX,  136. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  IX,  84. 

Hudson,  N.  V..  IX,  86. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  IX,  86. 
Relief  of— 

Administratrix  of  estate  of  G.  W.  Law- 
rence, IX,  139. 

Charies  P.  Chouteau,  IX,  93.    (See  also 
IX,68^i 

Portland  Company,  of  Maine,  IX,  92. 
Submitting  claim  of  William  McGarrahan 

to  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  IX,  245. 
Suits  against  United  States,  IX,  247. 
Harrison,  J.  0.,  mentioned,  V,  ^5. 
Harrison.  Napoleon,  thanks  ot  Co: 

recommended,  VI,  76. 
Harrison,  William  Henry  (ninth  President 
United  States) : 
Biographical  sketch  of,  IV,  3. 
Death  of— 
Announcements  of,  IV,  22. 
Certificate  of,  IV.  30. 
Day  of  fasting  and  prayer  recommended 

in  conseouence  of,  IV,  32. 
Honors  to  be  paid  memory  ot  IV,  24. 
Report  of  physicians  on,  iV,  31. 


congress  to. 
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Earrison,  WlUiam  Bsaxj— Continued 
Resolution  of  Congress  on,  IV,  ^5. 
Foreign  policy  discussed  by;,  IV,  18. 
Governor  of  Indiana  Territory,  success  of 

troops  under  command  of,  I,  496. 
Inaugural  address  of,  IV.  5. 
Major-general,  military  talents  of,  conmiented 

00,1.535. 
Nominations  of,  unacted  on  withdrawn  by, 

IV.  21. 
Portrait  of,  IV,  2. 
Proclamation  of,  convening   extraordinary 

session  of  Congress,  IV,  21. 
Provision  for  family  of,  for  expenses  incurred 

in  removing  to  Washington  recommended, 

IV,  4a 
Remains  of,  removal  of,  to  North  Bend,  Ohio, 
for  interment,  IV,  54. 

Correspondence  regarding,  IV,  53. 
Harrod,  BeiUaxnln  H,  canal  commissioner  at 

Panama,  XI,  1178. 
Haxtford  Gonyentlon.— Hartford,  Conn.,  has 
been  the  scene  of  two  historic  conventions 
with  almost  opposite  purposes.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1780  delegates  from  all  the  Northern 
States  assembled  there  to  devise  means  to 
strengthen  the  financial  system  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  to  raise  and  equip 
tioops  for  the  prosecution  of  the  War  of  In- 
dependence. A  second  convention  was  held 
there  Dec.  15, 1814-Jan.  5, 1815,  and  had  for 
its  object  the  denunciation  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain.  It  consisted  of  delegates 
from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Is- 
land, New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  and 
was  held  behind  closed  doors.  The  New 
England  Federalists  were  much  opposed 
to  the  War  of  1812,  as  it  wrought  great  dam- 
age to  their  commercial  interests.  They 
denounced  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
drafting  men  for  the  Army  and  demanded 
reforms  in  the  direction  of  States*  rights. 
Having  been  accused  of  an  attempt  to  dis- 
rupt the  UnioUj  the  convention  denied  "  any 
present  ii^ention  to  dissolve  the  Union,^* 
but  admitted  that  "  if  a  dissolution  should  be- 
come necessarv  by  reason  of  the  multiplied 
abuses  of  bad  administration  it  should,  if 
possible,  be  the  work  of  peaceable  times  and 
deliberate  consent"  It  laid  down  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  "it  is  as  much  the  duty  of 
the  State  authorities  to  watch  over  the  rights 
reserved  as  of  the  United  States  to  exercise 
the  powers  that  are  delegated."  The  reso- 
lutions of  the  convention  were  indorsed  by 
the  legislatures  of  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts and  pressed  upon  Congress.  No 
attention  was  there  paid  to  them.  They  are 
of  interest  as  showing  that  secession  was  con- 
templated in  New  England  at  an  early  date 
in  our  history.  The  strength  of  the  Feder- 
alist party  in  the  States  where  it  had  been 
strongest  began  to  wane  after  the  holding  of 
this  convention. 
Haxtmoimt,  B.  Hertiberg,  Dominican  consul- 
general  in  London,  mentioned,  VII,  63. 
Hartranft,  John  F.: 
Member  of  Cherokee  Commission,  death  of, 

referred  to,  IX,  46. 
Special  provost-marshal  in  trial  of  persons 

implicated  in  assassination  of  President 

Lincoln,  appointed,  VI,  334. 
Baxrey,  John,  correspondence  regarding — 
Imprisonment  of  Ebenezer  S.  Greely,  III,  358. 
Nortbt«»»tem  boundary.    (See  Northeastern 

Boundvry.) 


Harvey,  Thomas  H.,  treaties  with  Indians 
concluded  by,  IV,  423.  454. 

Hatch,  DaYlfl,  imprisonment  of,  by  Dominican 
Republic  referred  to,  VII,  50,  50. 

Hatcn,  Edward,  brigadier-general,  nomination 
of,  referred  to,  VI,  202. 

Hatchers  Bun  (Va.),  Battle  of.— Oct  27, 1864, 
in  an  attempt  to  seize  the  South  Side  Rail- 
road and  get  nearer  Richmond,  the  Second 
Army  Corps,  under  Hancock,  and  2  divisions 
of  the  Fifth  Corps  forced  a  passage  of  Hatch- 
ers Run,  the  termination  of  the  Confederate 
works  on  the  right,  and  moved  up  on  the 
south  side  of  it  to  the  point  where  the  run  is 
crossed  by  the  Boydtoa  plank  road.  In  sup- 
port of  the  movement  Butler  made  a  demon- 
stration on  the  north  side  of  the  James  River 
and  attacked  the  Confederates  on  both  the 
Williamsburg  and  York  River  railroads. 
The  Confe(^rates  moved  across  Hatchers 
Run  and  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  Hancock, 
but  were  driven  back  into  their  works.  Dur- 
ing the  night  Hancock  retired  to  his  old  po- 
sition, having  lost  1,900  men,  one-third  of 
whom  were  missing.  Feb.  5,  1865,  Grant 
made  another  attempt  to  turn  the  Confeder- 
ate lines  at  Hatchers  Run.  The  only  gain 
was  an  extension  to  the  westward  of  the  Fed- 
eral lines.  The  losses  in  the  attempt  were 
2,000  on  the  Federal  and  about  1,000  on  the 
Confederate  side. 

Hattoras  Expedition.— Aug.  26,  1861,  an  ex- 
pedition against  forts  Hatteras  and  Clark 
was  sent  out  from  Fortress  Monroe  under 
Commodore  Stringham  and  Gen.  Butler. 
The  naval  force  consisted  of  the  Minnesota 
and  4  other  vessels  and  transports  and  the 
land  force  of  about  QOO  men.  Fort  Clark  was 
occupied  on  the  27tn  without  serious  opposi- 
tion. On  the  morning  of  the  28th  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Hatteras  began,  and  on  the  29th 
at  eleven  o'clock  the  fort  surrendered.  But- 
ler occupied  the  works  with  his  land  forces. 
Capt.  Barron  and  615  prisoners  were  sent 
north  on  the  flagship  Minnesota,  Twenty- 
five  pieces  of  artillery.  1,000  stand  of  arms, 
and  a  large  quantity  01  ordnance  stores,  pro- 
visions, etc.,  tell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

Hanpt,  Herman,  chief  of  construction  and 
transportation  in  Department  of  Rappahan- 
nock,  VI,  113. 

Havana,  Cuba  (see  also  Cuba): 
Destruction  or  the  Maine  in  harbor  of,  X,  52, 
65*83. 
Findings  of  court  of  inquiry  discussed,  X, 

52,65. 
Number  of  lives  lost  in,  report  on,  X,  71. 
Proposition  of  Spain  to  investigate  causes 
or,  referred  to,  X,  65. 

Hawaiian  lalandB.— A  group  of  islands  in  the 
North  PaciHc  Ocean.  The  principal  islands 
are  Hawaii,  Maui,  Oahu,  Kauai,  Lanai, 
Kahulaui,  Molokai,  and  Niihau.  They  are 
mountainous  and  volcanic.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  sugar,  rice,  coffee,  hides,  bananas, 
and  wool.  About  one-fourth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Hawaiians,  and  one-half  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  the  remainder  are  Caucasians, 
Americans  and  Portuguese  predominating. 
The  islands  were  discovered  in  1542.  The 
government  was  formerly  a  monarchy,  but 
the  last  ruler.  Queen  Lfliuokalani,  was  de- 
posed on  January  17,  1893.  A  government 
was  formed  with  SanfoHf  B.  Dole  at  the 
head,  and  a  treaty  of  annexation  was  then  . 
concluded  with  President  Harrison.    Before 
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Hawaiian  IslandB— C^/i>f»^</. 
it  could  be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  President 
Cleveland  was  inaugurated;  he,  at  once, 
withdrew  it  and  sent  James  H.  Blount  as 
special  commissioner  to  investigate  the 
aSairs  of  the  isUnds.  The  restoration  of  the 
Queen  was  attempted,  but  failed,  mainly  be- 
cause she  refused  to  ^ant  an  amnesty.  On 
1894  a  Republic  wasproclaimed  with 
ole  as  its  president  During  President 
McKinley's  first  term,  another  treaty  of  an- 
nexation was  sent  to  the  Senate,  but,  pending 
its  consideration,  a  joint  resolution  passed 
Congress  annexing  the  islands.  The  reso- 
lution was  approved  on  July  7,  1898  and  the 
formal  annexation  occurred  on  August  12  of 
the  same  year.  The  islands  were  constituted 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  June,  1900,  and  by 
act  of  April  30  of  the  same  year  citizenship 
of  the  United  States  was  bestowed  on  all 
citizens  of  the  former  Republic  of  Hawaii; 
territorial  franchise  has  been  given  to  those 
who  had  been  resident  in  the  territory  for 
one  year,  provided  they  were  able  to  read 
and  write  the  English  or  Hawaiian  language. 
Area,  6,649  sq.  miles;  population  (1900),  i^- 
001. 
Hawaiian  iBlanda: 
American  policy  in,  X,  436,  65lf  829;  XI, 

1 176. 
Annexation  of,  to  United  States.  X,  107, 174. 
(See  also  Control  over,/*?^/.) 
Action  of  American  minister  regarding^ 
discussed  by  President  Cleveland,  IX, 
/f4i,  460. 
Discussed  by  President — 
Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  348. 
McKinley.  X,  107. 
Dispatch  ot  Henry  A.  Pierce  regarding, 

VII,  131. 
Information  regarding,  refused,  V,  155,  15^ 
Treaty  for,  transmitted  by  President  Benj. 
Harrison,  IX,  348. 
Withdrawn  by  President  Cleveland,  IX, 

393- 
Discussed,  IX,  441, 460. 
Cable  communication   with,  recommended, 
VII,  613;  Vni,  501,  783;  IX.  316;  X,  129, 
224. 
Surveys  for,  in  progress,  IX,  188,  228, 244. 
Commission  to  report  upon  legislation  con- 
cerning, X,  108. 
Control  over — 
Must  not  pass  to  foreign  powers,  IV,  21 1: 

V,  17, 120;  VL689;  ft,  348. 

Not  sought  by  United  States,  IV,  211. 
Customs  relations  with  foreign  powers  after 

annexation  to  the  United  States  discussed, 

X,  108. 
Differences  of,  with  France  referred  to,  V, 

120. 
Discussed  by  President- 
Cleveland,  VIII,  500;  IX.  441,  46a 

Fillmore,  V,  120,  IS5,  IS9. 

Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  348. 

Johnson,  VI.  689. 

McKinley,  X  174,  228. 

Taylor,  V,  17. 

Tyler,  IV,  211. 
Duties  wrongfully  levied,  IX,  no. 
Efforts  of,  to  seek  replenishment  of  popula- 
tion discussed,  VI II,  43. 
Fortification  of.  proposed,  XI,  1176. 
Government  ot — 

Change  in,  and  interference  of  American 
minister  in,  discussed,  IX,  441,  460. 


Proposed  change  referred  to,  VIII,  596. 
Troops  landed  under  direction  of  Ameri- 
can minister  in,  discussed,  IX,  441, 460- 
Recognition  of,  by  United  States,  iX  526. 
Independence  of — 
Desired  by  United  States,  IV,  211;  V,  17, 

120;  VI,  689. 
First  recognized  by  United  States,  V,  120. 
Instructions  to  diplomatic  and  naval  repre- 
sentatives of  United  States  in,  transmitted, 
IX,  472. 
Insurrection  in — 
Report  on,  transmitted,  IX,  566. 
Treatment  of  American  citizens  and  action 
of  United  States  Government  discussed, 

1X633. 

Invitation  to,  to  attend  international  confer- 
ence at  Washington,  extension  of  recom- 
mended, IX  33* 

King  of— 
Coronation  of,  discussed,  VIII,  iTd. 
Death  of,  in  United  States,  IX,  18^ 
Visit  of,  toJUnited  States,  VIII,  43. 

Lease  of  station  to  Great  Britain  by,  for 
submarine  telegraph  cable,  recommenda- 
tion regarding^  IX  559- 

Lighthouse  establishment  in,  X  72$- 

Minister  of,  to  United  States,  recall  of,  dis- 
cussed, lA,  633. 

Minister  of  United  States  to— 
Instructions  to,  and  correspondence  with, 
ref  eixed  to,  iX  473. 474, 475.  476,  477»  478, 
479i  568. 
Letter  of  Sanford  B.  Dole  to,  referred  to. 

Provisional  Government  recognized   by, 
discussed  by  President  Cleveland,  iX 
^l,  460. 
Mission  to,  elevation  of,  recommended,  IX 

^33.       ^ 
Queen  of — 
Referred  to,  IX  188. 
Restoration  of,  to    throne  discussed,  IX 

348. 
Surrender  of  sovereignty  by,  discussed,  IX 
471. 
Questions  between  Japan  and,  settled,  X 108' 
Relations  with,  referred  to,  iX  349- 
Special  commissioner  sent  to,  report  of,  dis- 
cussed by.  President  Cleveland,  IX  44i» 
460. 
Transfer  of,  to  United  States,  X,  39, 107. 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed,  V, 
25.  83,  337,  351;  VI,  198,  46^,523.  693; 
VII,  42, 318. 335, 342. 404;  VlYl,  255;  iX, 
348. 
Extension  of,  recommended,  VIII,  50a 
Proposition  regarding,  VIII,  218, 237. 
Referred  to,  VIII,  7^ 
Modification  of,  discussed,  VIII,  129,  174. 
Proclaimed,  VI L  304. 
Recommended,  vl,  689. 
Referred  to,  VIII,  536;  IX  347- 
Withdrawn,  IX,  393. 
Discussed,  IX,  441,  tfxy. 
Vessels  of,  discriminating   duties  on,  sus- 
pended by  proclamation,  VLj^iC 
Haw68,  FranoU  L.,  mentioned,  X035. 
Haw«8,  Susan,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  483. 
Havklns,  Benjamin: 
Commissioner  to  treat  with  Indians,  nomi- 
nation of,  1, 179. 
Lands  donated  to,  by  Indians  as  mark  of 

gratitude,  L  570. 
Treaty  with  Indians  concluded  by,  1, 210. 
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BawkiiiB,  Bdgar,  captain  in  Army,  mentioned, 

IV,  517. 
Hawley,  Ollei  0.,  act  to  pension,  vetoed,  VIII, 

448. 
Hawortli,  J.  D.,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  425, 
Hay,  John,  Secretary  of  State,  X,  267. 

Authorized  to  confer  with  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  concerning  Samoa,  X,  371. 

Correspondence  of,  with  Gen.  Reyes,  X,  705- 
707. 

Proclamation  concerning  death  of,  XI,  102S. 

Signs  Panama  Canal  treaty,  X,  675. 
Hay.     (See  Agricultural  Products.) 
Hay-Herran  Treaty,  terms  of,  X.  680, 681. 
Hay-Paimoefote  Treaty,  terms  of,  X,  680. 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B.  (nineteenth  President 
United  States) : 

Annual  messages  of,  VII,  458,  492,  557,  601. 

Arbitrator  in  boundary  Question  between  Ar- 
gentine Republic  and  Paraguay,  VII,  497. 

Biographical  sketch  of,  VII,  439. 

Bland-Allison  Act— 


Dbcussed  by,  VII,  550, 616. 
Vetoed  by,  VII.  486. 


Civil  service  discussed  by,  VII,  444,  465, 549, 
55o».55$.  561. 603.    (See  also  Civil  Service. ) 

Constitutional  amenament  regarding  elec- 
tion of  President  recommended  by,  VII, 

Cuban  insurrection  and  policy  of   United 

States  regarding  discussed  by,  VIT,  486, 496. 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 

memory  of.  IX,  383. 
Election  of,  discussed  by,  VII,  446. 
Finances  discussed  by, VII,  445,  461,  470, 498, 

557,  571.  614. 
Foreign  policy  discussed  by,  VII,  466, 468. 
Inaugural  address  o^  VII,  442. 
Portrait  of,  VII,  438. 
Powers  of  Federal  and  State  Governments 

discussed  by,  VII,  49^  514,  523,  532,  536^ 

541,  545,  .560,  591,  592.601. 
Proclamations  of — 

Discriminating  duties  on  vessels  of  China 
suspended,  Vll,  600. 

Extraordinary  session  of- 
Congress.  VII,  447,  52a 
Senate,  VlI,  639. 

Thanksgiving,  VII,  457, 


Unauthorizea  occupancy  of  laiicls  m  Indian 

Territory,  VII,  547,  598. 
Unlawful  combinations  in — 
Maryland.  VII,  448. 
New  Mexico,  VII,  489. 
Pennsylvania,  VIL  449. 
West  Virginia,  VIL  447. 
Reconstruction  of  Southern  States  discussed 

by,  yil,  442,  458, 493.       ,  ,„^ 
Special  session  messages  of,  VII,  452, 520. 
State  of   the  Union  discussed  by,  V II,  458, 


^4%  557.  601. 

Tanff  discussed  by,  VII,  470,  559. 
Thanksgiving  proclamations  of;  Vll,  457,490, 


„548.  599. 
Veto  messages  of — 
Appropriations — 
For  judicial  expenses,  VII,  541. 
For  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 

expenses,  VIL  536. 
For  support  of  Anny,  etc,  VII,  523. 
To  pay  fees  of  marshals,  etc.,  Vll,  545. 
To  supply  deficiencies,  etc.,  ViL  591. 
Coinage  of  standard  silver  dollars,  VII,  486. 
Military  interference  at  elections,  VIL  532. 
Missittippi  courts,  VII,  488. 


Refunding  national  debt,  VII,  637. 
Regulation  of  pay  and  appointments  of 

deputy  marshals,  VII,  59Z 
Relief  of  Josei>h  B.  Collins,  VII,  544. 
Restricting  Chinese  immigration,  vTl,  514. 

Haymarket  Blot.— A  riot  which  took  place  at 
Haymarket  Square,  Chicago,  May  4, 1886^  in- 
volving the  ponce  and  a  number  of  anarchists. 
An  open-air  meeting,  in  which  certain  labor 
troubles  were  under  discussion,  was  in  prog- 
ress. The  police  attempted  to  break  up  the 
meeting  because  of  the  inflammatory  utter- 
ances of  some  of  the  speakers.  In  the  fight 
which  ensued  aborab  was  thrown  and  7  police- 
men were  killed  and  60  wounded.  Albert  R. 
Parsons,AugustSpies,AdolphFischer,George 
Engel,  Michael  Schwab,  Louis  Lin^g,  Samuel 
FieTden,and  Oscar  W .  Neebe,prominent  anar- 
chists, were  aiVested  and  tried  for  complicity 
in  the  outrage.  The  case  attracted  universal 
attention  and  resulted  in  the  hanging  of  the 
first  four  Nov,  11,1887.  Linpg  escaped  the  gal- 
lows by  committingsuicideinprison.  Fielden 
and  Schwab  were  sentenced  to  im^isonment 
for  life  and  Neebe  for  15  years.  They  were 
pardoned  by  Ck>vemor  Altgeld  in  i8q^. 

Hasrne,  Isaao  W.  ,bearer  of  letter  from  Governor 
Pickens  to  President  Buchanan,  V,  664 . 

Hayti.    (See  Haiti.) 

Haytien  Republic,  The,  seizure  and  delivery 
of,  referred  to  VIII,  805. 

Haiel,  John  B.,  mentioned,  X,  416. 

Haien,  Allen,  mentioned,  X,  634. 

Haien,  William  B.,  member  of  board  to  con- 
sider expeditions  to  he  sent  for  relief  of  Lady 
Franklin  Bay  Expedition,  VIII,  226. 

Head,  Lafayette,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  VI,  192. 

Health,  Board  of.  (See  National  Board  of 
Health.) 

Health,  Public.  (See  Quarantine  Regula- 
tions.) 

Heap,  Samuel  D.,  convention  with  Tunis 
signed  by,  II,  264. 

Heckler,  Elizabeth,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  739. 

Heine,  William,  consular  clerk,  removal  of, 
and.  reasons  therefor,  VII,  156. 

Heiny,  Lydia  ▲.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  704. 

Helderberg  War. — Demonstrations  made  at 
various  times  between  1839  and  1845  by  the 
Anti-Renters  of  Albany,  Rensselaer,  Co- 
lumbia, Greene,  Delaware,  Schoharie,  and 
Otsego  counties,  N.  Y.,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  State  government  to  suppress  them. 
Large  tracts  of  land  in  these  counties  had 
been  granted  by  the  Government  of  Hol- 
land to  the  early  Dutch  settlers  or  patroons. 
The  patroons  sublet  the  land  in  perpetuity 
to  tenants  who  agreed  to  pay  the  rent  in 

Sroduce.  Oh  the  death  of  Stephen  Van 
lensselaer  in  1839  his  tenants,  who  had 
long  been  dissatisfied,  refused  to  pay  his 
successor  the  rent.  Men  disguised  as  In- 
dians terrorized  the  region.  A  sheriff  and 
posse  who  attempted  to  collect  the  rents 
were  outnumbered  and  their  efforts  proved 
fUtile.  In  1844  there  was  again  armed  oppo- 
sition to  the  payment  of  rent  In  1845  an 
officer  named  Steele  was  shot  while  tiring 
to  collect  rent  in  Delaware  County.  Gov- 
ernor Wright  proclaimed  the  county  in  a 
state  of  insurrection.     Tw^o  persons  were 
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Helderberg  Wbx— Continued. 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  death  for  this 
murder,  but  they  were  afterwards  pardoned. 
The  court  of  appeals  in  1852  rendered  a  de- 
cision which  in  the  main  sustained  the  ten- 
ants and  practically  ended  the  movement. 

Helena  (Ark.),  ABsault  on.— To  strengthen 
the 'army    before    Vicksbure,    Grant    had 


withdrawn  troops  from  all  the  neighboring 
posts.  Helena,  Ark.,  was  left  in  charge  of 
3,800  men  under  Gen.  B.  M.  Prentiss,    lune 


26  the  Confederate  Generals  T.  II.'  Holmes 
and  Sterling  Price  left  Little  Rock  with  about 
8,000  men  to  surprise  and  capture  the  place. 
July  4,  1863,  the  day  Yicksburg  surrenaered, 
thev  made'  an  assault  on  one  of  the  batteries 
'  with  3pOOO  men.  They  were  repulsed  with  a 
loss  of  I, II I  men.  Four  regiments  then  at- 
tacked a  fort  on  Hindman  Hill,  but  were 
defeated.  A  third  assault  was  made  by  Mar- 
maduke,  with  1,750  men,  upon  a  fort  on  the 
north  side  of  the  place,  but  was  likewise 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  one-Bfth  of  the  assail- 
ants. The  Confederate  loss  was  officially 
._j  1  !«.  j^  ^^  wounded,  and  776 

The  Federal  loss  did 
i25oi 

Hell  Gate  Forest  BeBerTe,proclaimed.XI,i  123. 

Hemp,  BuBBian,  import  duties  on,  referred  to, 
V4I,  36. 

HempBtead,  OhrlBtopher,  consul  at  Belize, 
British  Honduras,  mentioned,  V,  36. 

Hendriclgi,  ThomaB  A., Vice- President,  death 
of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid  memory 
of,  VIII,  3x9,320,  324. 

Henriclc,  The,  indemnification  for  loss  of, 
claimed,  I.  356. 377;  II,  65.       ^...  ,  ,     , 

Henry,  B.  H.,  report  of  agent  to  Fiii  Islands  to 
investigate  claim  of,  transmitted,  IX,  666. 

Henry,  J.  A.,  act  for  relief  of.  reasons  for  ap- 
plying pocket  veto  to,  VIII,  487. 

Henry,  John,  alleged  secret  agent  of  Great 
Britain  in  United  States  for  fomenting  dis- 
afifection,  I,  498. 

Henry,  Newport  P., mentioned,  X,  633. 

Henry,  Patrick,  minister  to  France,  nomina- 
tion of,  1, 284. 

Henry  of  ProBsla,  Prince,  reception  of,  in 
U.   S.,  X,  521. 

Henry  Grosby,  The,  fired  upon  at  Azua,  Santo 
Domingo,  IX,  663. 

Henrys  Lake  Forest  Beserve,  proclaimed,  XI, 

949* 

Hensley,  Elijah  P.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  436. 

Hepburn  yb.  Qrlswold.— One  of  the  Supreme 
Court  cases  involving  the  constitutionality  of 
the  issue  of  United  States  legal-tender  notes. 
June  20,  i860,  Mrs.  Hepburn  promised  to  pay 
Mr.  Griswold  |i  1^50  on  Feb.  20, 1862.  At  the 
time  gold  and  silver  only  were  legal  tender. 
Feb.  25,  1862,  the  United  States  issued  $150,- 
000,000  of  its  own  notes,  to  be  received  as  law- 
ful money  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  within  the  United  States.  This  was 
5  days  after  the  note  became  due.  Mrs. 
Hepburn  in  March,  1864,  ^^^cr  suit  had  been 
brought,  tendered  these  notes  in  payment,  and 
they  were  refused.  The  notes  were  then  ten- 
dered and  paid  into  court  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
The  Louisville  court  of  chancery  declared  the 
debt  absolved.  The  Kentucky  court  of  errors 
and  appeals  reversed  the  chancellor*s  judg- 
ment, and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  at 
the  December  term,  1867,  affirmed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals.  This 


ruling  was  afterwards  reversed.  (See  Juilliaid 
vs,  Greenman. )  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  de- 
livering the  opmion  of  Uie  court  said:  **  We 
can  not  doubt  that  a  law  not  made  in  pur- 
suance of  an  express  power^  which  necessarily 
and  in  its  direct  operation  impairs  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts,  is  inconsistent  with  tne 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.*'  **  We  are  obliged 
to  conclude,"  he  continued,  **  that  an  act 
making  mere  promises  to  pay  dollars  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  debts  previously  con- 
tracted *  *  *  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  and  that  it  is  prohib- 
ited by  the  Constitution.'*  Justices  Miller, 
Swayne,  and  Davis  dissented. 

Hepner,  Oeorse.  treaty  with  Indians  concluded 
by,  V,  207. 

Hertiert,  Michael  H.,  Canadian  canal  tolls  re- 
ferred to,  IX,  243.    ( See  also  IX,  24a) 

Herbst,  Theresa,  act  granting  ^pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  692. 

Herlng,  Bndolph,  on  committee  to  report  upon 
sewerage  system   in  District  of  Columbia, 

IX,  52,79- 

Herxnltage,  The.— The  name  given  by  An- 
drew Jackson  to  his  home,  situated  about  10 
miles  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  near  the  Cum- 
berland River.  At  this  place  President  Jack- 
son died  and  is  buried.  The  premises  and 
a  portion  of  his  farm  have  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  have  been 
converted  into  a  State  home  for  aged  indi- 
gent or  disabled  ex-Confederate  soldiers. 

Hermitage,  The,  tendered  to  United  States, 
V,  421. 

Hermosa,  The,  slaves  taken  from  wreck  of, 
and  liberated  referred  to,  IV.  211. 

Hemdon,  William  L.,  report  of,  on  exploration 
of  valley  of  the  Amazon  transmitted,  V,  188, 
229. 

Hero,  The,  seizure  of,  and  claims  arising  out 
of,  VII,  160;  Vlir,  613;  IX,  1X2, 238,  441, 
530. 
Award  in  case  of,  IX,  63B. 

Herold,  DayldB.: 
Implicated  in  assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln, proceedings  of  trial  and  verdict  of 
military  conmiission,  VI,  334,  335, 336,  342, 
347,345. 
Persons  claiming  reward  for  apprehension 
of,  directed  to  nle  claims,  VI,  353. 

Herran,  Pedro  A.,  mentioned,  VI,  07, 1^7. 

Herran,  Dr.  Tomaa,  correspondence  of,  con- 
cerning Panama,  X,  579,  58a 

Herrera,  Qen.  Ben.,  mentioned,  X,  684. 

Hereehell,  Lord,  arbitrator  in  Venezuelan 
boundary  dispute,  X.  113. 

HoBBO,  convention  with,  iV,  316, 357 . 

HoBBe-OaBBel: 
Convention  with,  IV,  447. 
Treaty  of,  with  France,  1, 193. 

HeBBe,  Electorate  of,  exequatur  issued  con- 
suls of,  revoked,  VI,  511. 

Heeter,  William  H.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  667. 

Hewitt,  Abram  8.,  commissioner  to  Paris 
Universal  Exhibition,  VI,  60a 

Hlar,  Royal  J.,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  665. 

Hlatt  ft  Go.,  relief  of,  draft  of  bill  for,  trans- 
mitted, VIII,  534. 

Hlckey  Plot.— A  conspiracy  headed  by 
Thomas  Hickey,  one  of  Washington's  Life 
Guards,  to  assassinate  the  general  at  New 
York  in  1776.  The  plot  was  discovered. 
Hickeywasnangedinjune,  1776^  and  Davkl 
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Matthews,  mayor  of  New  York,  was  impris- 
oned  for  his  connection   with   the    affair. 
Governor   Tryon    was    also    suspected   of 
complicity. 

HiokB,  WUllam,  Indian  chief,  mentioned, 
III.  56. 

Higgiiuon,  Franoli  J.,  expedition  to  Puerto 
Rico  convoyed  by  fleet  under,  X,  93. 

High  Lloense.— A  term  generally  used  to 
specify  a  high  tax  on  the  retail  sellers  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  The  objects  of  high 
license  are  to  mcrease  the  price  of  liquor 
to  some  extent,  so  as  to  limit  its  consump- 
tion and  place  its  sale  on  a  more  respectable 
basis,  and  to  collect  large  sums  of  money 
for  public  purposes.  Several  States  have 
passed  hign-license  laws,  and  some  com- 
munities have  in  addition  placed  local  re- 
strictions on  the  traffic  in  intoxicants. 

Higher  Law.— William  H.  Seward,  while 
making  an  antislavery  speech  in  the  United 
States  Senate  Mar.  il,  1850.  in  referring  to 
the  moral  law,  declared:  *'  There  is  a  higher 
law  than  the  Constitution." 

Highlander,  The,  watch  to  be  presented  to 
commander  of,  by  British  privy  council  for 
services  rendered,  VI,  199. 

Hlghwood  KonntalnB  Forest  Beeerye,  pro- 
claimed, X,  721. 

HUe,  Jamei  A.,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed,  VII, 

Hill,  Andrew  J.,  act  to  increase  pension  of, 
vetoed,  VIII,  415. 

Hill,  Charles  S.,  claim  of,  against  China  re- 
ferred to,  VII,  484;  VIII,  214. 

Hill,  David  J.,  mentioned,  X,  522. 

KLnely,  Lewis,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 
VII,  32a 

Hippie,  Henry,  Jr.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VI1I,435, 

Hlse,  Elijah,  treaty  concluded  by,  with— 
Guatemala,  V,  34,  150. 
Nicaragua,  V,  34,  66. 

Hltt,  Robert  B.,  member  of  commission  to 
Hawaiian  Islands,  X,  108. 

Hoar,  Sbeneser  B.,  member  of  commission  to 
settle  questions  with  Great  Britain,  VII,  121. 

Hobby  James  H.,  first  assistant  engineer,  ad- 
vancement in  grade  of,  recommended,  VI, 
2ia 

HobUrks  Hill  (8.  G.).  Battle  of.— Apr.  25, 
1781,  Lord  Rawdon,  with  about  9J0  British, 
made  a  sudden  attack  on  the  Americans 
under  Greene  at  Hobkirks  Hill,  2  miles 
north  of  Camden,  S.  C.  The  American 
force  consisted  of  1,446  men.  Greene  was 
defeated,  but  both  armies  withdrew  from  the 
field.  Th^  British  lost  258  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  The  total  casualties  on 
the  American  side  were  271. 

Hobson,  Blchmond  P.,  sinking  of  tUe  Merri- 
mac  in  Santiago  Harbor,  Cuba,  by,  X,  80, 91. 
Thanks  of  Congress  to,  and  promotion  of, 
recommended  X,  81. . 

Hockaday  ft  Legglt,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 
V,  670. 

Hodgadon,  Daniel  B.,  recognition  of  services 
of,  in  battle  of  Manila  Bay,  Philippine  Is- 
lands, recommendations  regarding,  A,  8a 

Hodgson,  William  B.,  conduct  of;  while  in 
Constantinople  referred  to,  IV,  158. 

Holcombe,  James  P.,  order  exempting,  from 
arrest  during  journey  to  Washington,  vl,  237. 

Holden,  WlUlam  W.,  provisional  governor  of 
North  Carolina,  appointed,  VI,  312. 


Holidays.— There  are  no  national  legal  holi- 
days. The  States  make  law^  concerning  the 
observance  of  holidays  within  their  own 
boundaries,  and  the  United  States  makes  ^ 
similar  laws  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Territories.  Christmas,  Fourth  of 
July,  Thanksgiving  and  Washin^on's  Birth- 
day are,  however,  practically  universally  ob- 
served. For  the  observance  of  Thanksgiving 
the  President  annually  issues  a  proclamation. 
New  Year's  Day  is  observed  in  aH  States  ex- 
cept Massachusetts,  Mississippi  and  New 
Hampshire.  Decoration  Day  (q.  v.)  is  ob- 
served under  various  names  in  almost  all  of 
the  States.  Holidays  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter are.  Good  Friday,  which  is  observed  in 
Alabama,  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee j  and  All  Saints 
Day,  November  I,  which  is  observed  in 
Louisiana.  February  12th,  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day is  observed  in  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  Vorl^ 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Washington  ana 
Wyoming;  and  Lee's  Birthda;^,  January  19th, 
in  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia  and  Alabama.  Election 
Days  are  legal  holidays  in  many  of  the  States, 
ana  Labor  Day  (q.v.)  the  first  Monday  in 
September,  in  most  of  the  States.  Many 
holidays  are  observed  in  only  one  or  two  of 
the  States.  Louisiana,  for  example,  observes 
January  8th.  the  anniversary  of  tne  Battle 
of  New  Orleans,  and  Marai-Gras  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  latter  is  also  observed  by  Ala- 
bama. Texas  observes  March  2d, the  Texan 
Independence  Day,  and  April  21st,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto.  The 
day  of  the  President's  inauguration  is  a  holi- 
day in  the  District  of  Columbia;  April  19th, 
Patriots'  Day,  in  Massachusetts;  and  the  2d 
Friday  in  May  (Confederate  Day)  in  Tenn- 
essee.    North  Carolina  observes  the  anni- 


versary of  the  signing  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence  (q.  v.),  May 
aoth;  the  Montana  Public  Schools  celebrate 


the  last  Friday  in  May  as  Pioneer  Day,  while 
Utah  observes  July  24th.  Vermont  celebrates 
August  i6th,  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Bennington,  and  California,  September  9th, 
Admission  Day.  Arbor  Da)r  is  fixed  in  the 
different  States  at  various  times  from  Feb- 
ruary 22d  to  May  nth;  while  in  other  States 
it  is  apix)inted  by  the  governor.  Mississ- 
ippi  alone  has  no  statutory  legal  holidays, 
but  by  common  consent,  the  people  observe 
July  Fourth,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
Kansas  by  legal  enactment  observes  only 
Decoration  Day,  Labor  Day  and  Washing- 
ton's Birthday. 

Holland.     (See  Netherlands.) 

Holland  Company,  treaty  of,  with  Seneca 
Indians,  I,  347. 

Holland  Patent.— A  grant  of  land  made  in 
1686  by  Governor  Dongan,  of  New  York,  to  6 
Dutch  patentees.  The  land  was  situate  in 
what  is  now  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
to  be  held  in  free  and  common  socage  of 
King  James  11. 

HoUlns,  Qeorffe  K.,  mentioned,  V,  227. 

Holmes,  TheopliiluBH.: 
Gallant  conduct  of,  in  Mexican  War,  IV,  520. 
Major  by  brevet,  nomination  of,  and  corre- 
spondence regarding,  IV,  519. 

Holeey,  Robert,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  441. 

HolBteln-Bohleswlg  War  referred  to,  V,  la 
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HolBton,  Treaty  of,  referred  to.  1, 126. 

Holt,  Joseph: 
Judge-advocate  in  trial  of  persons  implicated 
in  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  VI, 
336. 
Secretary  of  War,  authorized    to  perform 
duties  of,  V,  659. 

Holy  OroBS  Forest  Besexre,  proclaimed,  XI, 
1077. 

Home  Department.— A  name  given  for  a  time 
to  the  ofBce  of  Foreign  Affairs  (see  Foreign 
Affairs,  Sec.  of)  which  afterwara  developed 
into  the  State  Department  The  term  Home 
Department  was  also  jg^iven  for  a  time  to  the 
Interior  Department  (q.  v.). 

Home  Squadron,  proposed  extension  of  duties 
of,  referred  to,  IV,  276. 

Homestead-Exemption  Laws. — Legislation 
enacted  by  most  of  the  States  to  secure  a 
home  and  shelter  for  a  family  or  individual 
by  exempting,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
residence  occupied  by  the  family  or  indi- 
vidual from  liability  to  be  sold  for  the  debts 
of  its  owner  and  by  restricting  his  right  of 
free  alienation.  The  purposes  of  the  nome- 
stead-exemption  laws  are  to  protect  the  fam- 
ily, secure  to  it  a  home,  and  to  provide  against 
its  members  being  deprived  thereof  by  the 
misfortune,  improvidence,  or  incapacity  of 
the  head  ot  the  family.  These  laws  exist  in 
nearly  all  the  States,  varying  in  their  terms 
and  limitations.  In  15  States  homestead  ex- 
emption is  part  of  the  constitution. 

Homestead  Law. — A  law  enacted  by  Congress 
May  20, 1862.  It  provided  that  any  citizen 
might,  upon  payment  of  the  nominal  fee  of 
^5  or  jSio,  enter  upon  and  hold  any  unappro- 
priated quarter  section  of  the  public  lands 
valued  at  Sx.25  per  acre  or  any  one-eighth 
section  valued  at  ^2.50  per  acre,  and  after  5 
years*  residence  become  the  sole  owner. 
This  measure  proved  of  great  value  in  set- 
tling the  lands  of  the  West. 

Homestead  Laws   (see   also  Lands,  Public, 
opened  to  settlement) : 
Act- 
Granting  Indians    privileges  of,    recom- 
mended, VII,  476,  576. 
In  relation  to  proof  required  in  homestead 

entries  vetoed,  VII,  429. 
To  secure  homesteads  to  settlers  on  public 
domain  vetoed,  V,  608. 
Amendment  of,  recommended,  VIII,  522. 
Bill  to  allow  Indian  homestead  entnes  re- 
ferred to,  VIII,  196. 
Confirmation  of  entries  in  Michigan  referred 


to,  VIII,  78. 
Discussed,  VI,  362,  453;       .  ., 
Working  of,  in  the  West,  X,  543. 


,  362, 453;  IX,  49. 


Honduras. — A  Central  American  Republic. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  northeast  by 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  southeast  and 
south  by  Nicaragua,  on  the  southwest  by  Sal- 
vador, and  on  the  northwest  by  Guatemala. 
It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  m  1502.  The 
surface  is  varied  by  numerous  mountain 
chains,  especially  in  the  west,  and  high  open 
valleys  and  plateaus.    The  climate  is  tern- 

Eerate  and  healthful  in  the  high  altitudes  and 
ot  and  miasmatic  along  portions  of  the 
coast  The  plains  support  large  herds  of 
cattle.  The  principal  exports  are.  fruits, 
cabinet  woods,  hides,  and  indigo.  There  are 
extensive  mineral  deposits,  including  gold, 
coal,  silver,  platinum,  and  copper,  but  lack 
of  capital  and  labor  prevent  their  develop- 


ment.   Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Presi- 
dent, elected  for  4  years,  and  the  Congress 
consists  of  a  single  house.    Honduras  has 
been  independent  since  1839  and  has  suffered 
from  frequent  political  revolutions  and  the 
wars  of  its  neighbors,  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
and  Nicaragua.    Spanish  is  the  prevailing 
language  and  the  pnncipal  religion  is  the  Rx)- 
man  Catholic.    Area,  46^400  sq.  miles;  popu- 
lation (1902),  650,00a 
Honduras : 
Diplomatic  relations  with,  discussed,  IX,  2^ 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render of,  VII.  207,  256. 
Impri.«ionment  of  American  citizens  by,  IX, 

393. 
Postal  convention  with,  VIII,  792. 
Refusal  of,  to  receive  American  commercial 

agent,  V^384. 
Report  of  Thomas  C.  Reynolds  on  condition 
and  commerce  of,  transmitted,  VIII,  531. 
'  '  '      '  Greal 


Ruatan  Island,  convention  of,  with  Great 

Britain  regarding,  V,  422. 
Tariff  laws  of,  evidence  of  modifications  of, 
proclaimed,  IX,  279. 

Discussed,  IX,  312. 
Treaty  of,  with  Great  Britain  referred  to,  V, 

639- 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed,  V, 
„  585;  yi,  257;  VII,  207,  256.  , 

Regardmg  Honduras  Interoceanic  Rail- 
way, V^5- 
Vessels  of  united  States — 
Fired  upon  by  authorities  of,  and  disavowal 

of  act  by,  discussed,  IX,  437. 
Seized  and  used  by  insurgents  in,  ques- 
tions regarding,  IX,  437. 

Hongkong,  consulate  at,  referred  to,  VII,  582. 

Hood,  John  B.,  victories  of  Federals  over  Con- 
federate forces  under,  referred  to,  VI,  241. 

Hooker,  Joseph: 
Commander  of  corps  in  Army,  VI,  124. 
Ordered  to  take  military  possession  of  rail- 
roads, VI,  178. 

Hooper,  Mary,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  738. 

Hoover,  Francis  E.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  IX,  672. 

Hopkins,  Oeorge  W.,  chared  d'affaires  at  Lis- 
bon, Portugal,  mentioneo,  V,  12. 

Hopkins,  Thomas  8..  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 
VIII,429. 

Hopklnson,  Joseph,  commissioner  to  treat 
with  Indians,  nomination  of,  I,  266. 

Hornet,  The. — An  American  sloop  of  war 
carrying  18  guns,  commanded  by  Capt  Law- 
rence during  the  War  of  1812.  Feb.  24, 1813, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Demerara  River,  she 
attacked  the  British  brig  Peacock,  of  18  guns. 
The  Peacock  was  soon  in  a  sinking  condi- 
tion, and  struck  her  colors.  Before  the 
wounded  could  be  removed  she  went  down, 
carrying  with  her  9  British  and  3  American 
seamen.  Mar.  23,  i8i5,off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Hornet  captured  and  sunk  the 
Britisn  brig  Penguin,  also  of  18  guns,  the 
latter  losing  her  commander  in  the  engage- 
ment. Shortly  after  this  battle  the  Hornet 
was  chased  by  the  British  frigate  Comwallis, 
74  guns,  and  only  escaped  capture  by  throw- 
ing ner  guns  and  heavy  stores  overboard. 

Hornet,  The,  British  sloop  of  war  destroyed 
by,  I,  528.  • 

Horse  Shoe  Bend  (Ala.),  Battle  of.— When 
Gen.  Jackson  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
Creeks  in  considerable  numbers    in   Tall- 
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Hone  Shoe  Bend  (Ala.).  Battle  tt— Con- 
tinued, 
apoosa  County  he  resolved  to  strike  a  de- 
cisive blow.  He  sent  his  stores  down  the 
Coosa  River  from  Fort  Strother  in  flatboats 
and  nuurched  his  army  against  the  gatherin^r 
Indians.  Mar.  27,  1814,  with  2,600  effective 
men,  he  halted  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
breastworks  at  the  Horse  Shoe  Bend  of 
the  Tallapoosa  River,  where  1,200  Indians 
(one-fourtn  of  whom  were  women  and  chil- 
dren) had  intrenched  themselves  with  an 
ample  supply  of  food.  The  whites  and  their 
Inman  allies  soon  sm-rounded  the  camp. 
The  Indians  fought  desperately.  They 
were  attacked  in  Iront  with  bayonet  and 
ball,  and  the  torch  was  applied  to  their  camp 
in  the  rear.  The  battle  lasted  all  day,  and 
in  the  evening  557^  Creek  warriors  were  dead 
in  the  little  penmsula  and  some  200  more 
were  killed  while  trying  to  escape.  The  loss 
to  the  whites  was  32  killed  and  99  wounded. 
The  Cherokees  lost  18  killed  and  36 
wounded.  Some  300  women  and  children 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  spirit  of  the  In- 
dians was  broken  by  this  battle.  Weathers- 
ford,  the  chief,  appeared  personally  before 
Gen.  Jackson  and  offered  to  surrender.  He 
was  permitted  to  go  free  and  counsel  peace 
among  his  dejected  followers. 

Horton,  Benjamin  J.,  telephone  concession 
in  Puerto  Rico,  X  550. 

HospltalB.   (See  Marme  Hospitals.) 

Hot  Springs,  exploration  party  ascends  Wash- 
ita River,  I,  399. 

Hot  Springs  Commission  discussed,  VII,  504. 

Hot  Springs  Beserratlon,  Ark.: 
Appropriation  for  improvement    o^  recom- 
mended, VIII,  74. 
Bath  houses  and  bath-house  sites  at,  granting 

leases  of,  referred  to,  VIII,  200. 
Condition,  occupancy,  and  area  of,  referred 

to,  VI.  467.^ 
Payment  of  damages  to  persons  m,  recom- 
mended, VIII,  81. 

Hooard,  J.  B.,  imprisonment  of,  by  Spanish 
authorities  referred  to,  VII,  162. 

Honchln,  Woodford  H.,  act  granting  pension 
to,  vetoed,  VIII,  691. 

Hongb,  Caroline  A.,  act  to  increase  pension 
o^  vetoed  (pocket),  IX,  761. 

Honrs  of  Labor : 
Referred  to,  X,  123. 
Uniform   course   regarding,  recommended, 

111,602. 

Wages  of  Government  employees  not  to  be 
anected  by  reduction  in,  proclaimed,  VII, 

15,175. 
Honse  of  Bepresentatiyes.— The  lower  house 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
Constitution  provides  (Article  I,  sections  I 
and  2)  that  ^all  legislative  powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives.  The 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States.  *  *  *  No 
person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall 
not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five 

{ears  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the 
Jnited  States,  and  who  shall  not  when 
elected  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in 
which  he  shall  be  chosen."  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  pop- 


ulation as  shown  at  each  decennial  census, 
and  are  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people 
in  Congressional  districts  fixed  by  State  law. 
The  original  proportion  was  I  to  30,000 ;  at 
present  it  is  I  to  194,182.  Each  organized 
Territory  is  entitled  to  i  Delegate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Delegates  may 
participate  in  debate,  but  may  no^vote.  The 
sole  power  of  impeachment  is  given  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  this  House 
must  originate  all  general  appropriation  bills 
and  bills  for  raising  revenue.  Members  of 
the  House  receive  a  salary  of  ;^^,ooo  a  year, 
besides  mileage.  They  are  privileged  from 
arrest  during  attendance  at  the  sessions  of 
the  House  and  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  same,  and  may  not  be  questioned 
in  any  othter  place  for  any  speech  or  debate 
in  the  House.  The  membership  at  present 
(1906)  consists  of  386  Representatives  and 
4  Delegates.  '  (See  also  Apportionment; 
Congress;  Gerrymander.) 

House  of  Representatlyes.    (See  Congress.) 

Houston,  James,  district  judge,  nomination 
of,  I,  402. 

Houston,  Samuel: 
Commander  of  Texan  army.  III,  274. 
President  of  Republic  of  Texas,  IV,  319. 

How,  John,  act  for  relief  of  estate  and  sureties 
of,  vetoed,  VIII,  564. 

Howard,  B.  A.,  agent  of  Ponca  Indians,  VII, 
631.' 

Howard,  John  B.,  legislative  acts  of  Mary- 
land received  from,  transmitted.  I,  71. 

Howard,  Leon,  act  for  relief  of,  reasons  for 
applying  pocket  veto  to,  VIII,  485. 

Howard,  Lieut.,  report  of,  regarding  services 
of  Apache  Indians  transmitted,  Ix,  60. 

Howard,  OllYer  0.,  Commissioner  of  Freed- 
men's  Bureau : 
Directed  to    efifect    arrangement    between 

freedmen  and  landowners  VI,  351. 
Report  of  his  observations  of  the  condition  of 
tne  seceded  States  and  of  the  operations  of 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau  therein,  referred  to, 

VI,  373. 

Howard,  William  A.,  mentioned,  V,  669. 

Howe,  Albion?.,  member  of  court  to  try  assas- 
sins of  President  Lincoln,  VI,  356. 

Howe,  Haughwout,  records  01  association 
founded  for  purpose  of  aiding  soldiers  of 
Civil  War  offered  to  United  States,  VIII,  211. 

Howe,  8.  D.,  treaty  with  Indians  concluded  by, 
VI,  202. 

Howe,  Samuel  Q.,  imprisonment  of,  in  Prus- 
sia, II,  573. 

Howe,  Timothy  0.,  Postmaster-General,  death 
of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid  memory 
of,  VIII,  i6a 

Howlson,  Henry  L.,  member  of  Board  on  Geo- 
graphic Names,  IX  212.  , 

Hoxey,  Mary  Minor,  act  increasing  pension 
of,  vetoed,  VIII,  678.  * 

Hoyt,  Bdna  K.,  mentioned,  XI,  11 28. 

Huamantla  (Mexico),  Battle  of. —Gen.  Lane, 
set  out  from  Vera  Cruz  about  the  ist  of  Oc- 
tober, 1847,  with  2,000  men  to  reenforce  the 
garrisons  between  there  and  the  City  of 
Mexico.  Santa  Anna,  learning  of  Lane's  ap- 
proach to  Puebla,  set  out  to  intercept  him 
with  ^1,000  men  and  6  pieces  of  artillery.  On 
the  night  of  Oct.  8,  i<S47,  the  Mexicans  were 
encamped  in  the  city  of  Huamantla  and 
Capt  Walker  was  sent  forward  with  a  com- 
pany or  cavalry  to  give  them  battle.  Walker's 
cavalry  fought  desperately  in  the  face  of 
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Huamantla  (Mezloo),  Battle  of— Continued. 
superior  numbers  until  the  arrival  of  the  in- 
fantry put  the  Mexicans  to  flight,  with  a  loss 
of  150.  Capt.  Walker  was  killed  in  the  fight 
and  of  his  company  of  75  men  only  17  were 
able  to  keep  the  saddle  at  the  close  of  the 
engagement. 

Hubbard,  Oommander  J.,  report  of,  on  rev- 
olution in  Panama,  X,  690-695. 

Hubbardton  (Vt.),  Battle  of.— Upon  Bur- 
goyne's  advance  toward  Albany,  July  6, 1777, 
Gen.  St.  Clair,  whom  Schuyler  had  left  in 
command  at  Ticonderoga, being  hard  pressed 
bjrthe  enemy  under  the  liessian  Ceneral 
Riedesel,  began  a  retreat  toward  Rutland. 
The  left  wing  of  the  British  army,  under 
Gen.  Fraser,  pursued  the  Americans  and  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  7th  came  upon  Colonels 
Warner,  Francis,  and  Hale,  with  about  900 
effective  men,  at  Hubbardton,  Vt.  The 
British  force  was  officially  reported  as  858. 
The  Americans  maintained  their  ground 
with  resolution  and  bravery,  but  the  arriyal 
of  Riedesel  forced  them  to  retire.  Col. 
Francis  was  killed  and  Col.  Warner  fled  to- 
ward Rutland.  The  American  casualties 
were  about  36a  The  British  loss  amounted 
to  183,  including  Maj.  Grant 

Hudson,  Tbe,  seizure  of^  by  British  author- 
ities referred  to,  VH,  16a 

Hudson,  The,  thanks  of  Congress  to  officers 
and  men  of,  for  rescuing  the  Winsiinu  at 
Cardenas,  Cuba,  recommended,  X,  77. 

Hudson,  N.  T.,  bill  for  erection  of  public  build- 
ing at,  vetoed,  IX,  86. 

Hudson  BlYer,  act  to  authorize  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Bridge  Companies  to  construct 
bridge  across,  at  New  York,  vetoed,  IX,  48a 

Hudsons  Bay  Company.— A  trading  corpo- 
ration chartered  by  Charles  II  in  1670  to 
Prince  Rupert  and  other  noblemen,  to  dis- 
cover a  new  passage  to  the  South  Sea  and  to 
trade  in  the  products  of  British  North 
America.  The  original  charter  secured  to 
Prince  Rupert  and  his  associates  the  absolute 
proprietorship,  subordinate  sovereignty,  and 
exclusive  trainc  of  an  undefined  territory 
which,  under  the  name  of  Rupert's  Land, 
comprised  all  the  regions  discovered  or  to  be 
discovered  within  the  entrance  of  Hudson 
Strait  The  compamr  afterwards  combined 
with  the  Northwest  Company  and  became  a 
formidable  rival  of  the  United  States  in  claim- 
ing the  northwestern  portion  of  America. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  treaty  of 
1783  vested  the  right  to  certain  territory  in 
the  United  States,  the  Hudsons  Bav  Company 

Sersisted  in  making  settlements  therein  and 
iscouraging   American   colonists.      Their 
efforts  to  hold  Oregon  by  force  almost  re- 
sulted in  a  war  with  England,  but  the  bound- 
ary was  finally  settled  in  1846. 
Hudsons  Bay  Comi>any: 
Claim  of,  against  United  States,  VI,  69a 
Award  orcommission  referred  to  and  ap- 
propriation for,  recommended,  VII,  35. 
Encroachments  of  agents  of,  upon  trade  and 
territory  of  Alaska,  V 1, 70a 
!    Extinguishment  of  ri|;hts  of,  in  Oregon  Teni- 
I        tory  referred  to,  I  v ,  603. 
Fur  trade  of,  referred  to^  II,  534. 
Lands  in  Otegon  Territory  granted  to,  by 

British  Government,  IV,  220. 
Location  o^  VII,  102. 
•   Rights  o^  in  Orqp>n,V,  97. 


Rights  of,  to  navigation  of  Columbia  River, 

V,  278. 
Treaty  with  Great   Britain   regarding,  VI, 
194,200. 

Commissioners  appointed  under,  VI,  246. 
Value  of  possessory  rights  of,  referred  to,  V, 

Huebsolimann,  Franois,  treaties  with  Indians 
concluded  by,  V,  240,  36^ 

Hugglna,  Samuel,  wounding  and  robbing  of, 
by  Mexican  soldiers  referred  to,  VII,  422. 

Hugli  HeOullocli,  Thfl^* 
Mentioned,  X,  72. 

Recognition  of  services  of  commander  of,  in 
battle  of  Manila  Bay,  Philippine  Islands, 
recommendations  regarding.  A,  8a 

Hull,  Isaac: 
Letters  of  Andrew  Stevenson  to,  referred  to, 

IV,  loa 
Victory  of  the  Constitution  under  command 
of,  over  the  Guerriire^  1, 517. 

HuU,  William: 

Letter  of,  regarding  Indians  referred  to  1, 433. 
Official  conduct  of,  referred  to,  1,442. 
Surrenders  fort  and  town  of  Detroit  to  the 

British,  I,  515. 
Treaty  with  Indians  concluded  by,  I,  434. 

Httlsemann,  Oheyaller,  charge  d'affaires  of 
Austria,  withdrawal  of,  referred  to.  V,  154. 

Humaoo,  Puerto  Bioo,  land  reserved  for  custom 
house  at,  X,  618. 

Humphreys,  David,  minister  to  Portugal, 
nomination  of,  I,  ^. 

Hundred.— An  ancient  English  subdivision  of 
a  county.  It  was  used  to  a  limited  extent  in 
the  American  Colonies,  notably  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia.  The  chief  officer 
of  the  hundred  was  the  constable.  It  corre- 
sponds roughly  to  the  present  township. 

Hunirary  fsee  also  Austna-Hungary): 
Agent  of  United  States  sent  to,  during  war 

with  Austria  referred  to,  V,  12, 41, 96. 
Exiles  from,  report  on,  V,  76. 
Kossuth  liberated.    (See  Kossuth,  Louis.) 
Wnr  of,  with  Austria,  sympathy  of  American 
Government  with  Hungary,  V,  12,  41. 

Hunkers. — A  name  appliea  to  a  faction  of  the 
Democratic  party  ot  New  York  and  later  to 
the  conservative  element  of  that  party  in 
other  States.  The  name  came  into  use  in 
1844.  The  Hunkers  in  New  York  opposed 
the  Locofocos,  the  Barnburners,  and  the 
Radicals. 

Hunkpapa  Indians,  treaty  with,  referred  to, 
11,346. 

Hunt,  Alexander  0.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  VI,  465,  620. 

Hunt,  Dr.,  mentioned,  III|  96. 

Hunter,  David: 
Command  of   corps   formerly  under  Gen. 

Bumside  assumed  by,  VI,  124. 
Member  of  court  to  try  assassins  of  President 

Lincoln,  etc.,  VI,  336. 
Proclamation  of,  for  freedom  of  slaves  in  cer- 
tain States  declared  void,  VI,  91. 

Hunter,  Jobn,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 
VIII,  432. 

Hunter,  Lieut.,  report  of,  on  establishment  of 
steamship  lines  referred  to.  IV,  3201 

Hunter,  Maria,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed,  VIII, 
446. 

Hunter,  Robert  K.  T.,  member  of  commission 
to  confer  with  President  regarding  termina- 
tion of  war,  VI,  26a 

Hunter,  W.,  Acting  Secretaiy  of  States  VI, 
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Bvntor,  William  K.,  court-martial  of,  11,  323. 

Bnrlbnth  Staphcm  A.,  minister  to  Bogota, 
mentioned,  VII,  57. 

HatoUnB.  OharleB,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded, by,  VI,  202. 

Hydrosrapnio  OommlBslon  of  tbe  Amason, 
claims  of  members  of,  against  Peru.  IX,  667. 

HydTOffrapMo  Offloe,  transfer  of,  to  Navy  De- 
partment recommended,  DC,  541. 

Hyglenio  OongresB  at  Turin,  VIII,  39. 

I^lton  TB.  United  States.— This  was  a  case 
first  coming  before  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  May  term,  1795,  involv- 
ing the  question  of  direct  or  indirect  taxes. 
Hylton  was  indicted  before  the  circuit  court 
for  the  district  of  Vii^ginia  for  refusing  to 
pa]r  duty  upon  certain  carriages  which  he 
claimed  were  kept  for  his  own  private  use. 
The  decree  was  against  the  defendant 
When  the  case  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court  the  argument  turned  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the.  tax  being  direct  or  mdirect  The 
justices  read  their  opinions  seriatim.  Judg- 
ment was  affirmed  for  defendant  Justice 
Wilson  briefly  stated  that  he  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law  of  1794,  under  which 
the  case  arose.  The  other  justices  differed 
in  their  treatment  of  the  law,  whether  to 
deny  its  constitutionality  in  express  terms 
or  not 

BSmefl^  Tlioiiuui  W.,  mentioned,  X,  64a 
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Idaho.— One  of  the  United  States;  motto, 
•*  Esto  perpetua"  C  May  it  last  forever").  It 
lies  between  lat  42^  and  49^  north  and  long. 
111°  and  117^  10'  west  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  British  Columbia  and  Montana,  on 
the  east  by  Montana  and  Wyoming,  on  the 
south  by  Utah  and  Nevada,  and  on  the  west 
by  Washington  and  Oregon.  The  Bitter 
Root  and  Kocky  mountains  form  the  east- 
em  border.  It  also  contains  the  Salmon 
River  Mountains.  Mining  and  agriculture 
are  the  chief  industries;  gold,  silver,  lead, 
and  copper  are  produced  in  considerable 
<iuantities.  Lumbering  is  also  an  important 
industry,  as  the  State  contains  some  7,000,000 
acres  of  timber  land.  It  was  a  pait  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  Later  it  formed  part  of 
Oregon  Territor};  and  was  also  at  one  time 
a  part  of  Washington  Territory.  In  1863, 
together  with  the  present  Montana  and  part 
of  Wyoming,  it  was  organized  as  a  separate 
Territory.  It  was  admitted  as  a  State  in 
189a  Area,  84,800  sq.  miles;  population 
(1905),  2So,ooa 
Idaho: 
Admission  of,  into  Union  discussed,  IX,  118. 
Governor  of,  removal  of,  referred  to^  VI,  506. 
Insurrection  in,  proclamation   against,  lA, 

288. 
Lands  in — 

Opened  to  settlement  IX,  59<|. 

Set  apart  as  public  reservation,  IX,  781, 
786;  X,  ^-4^  620;  XI,  935.  945, 949. 

Partial  organization  of,  referred  to,  VI,  25a 
Town  sites  reserved  in,  X,  740,  741. 
Unlawful  combinations   in,    proclamations 
against,  IX.  288,  500. 
Iklslma  iBland,  Japan,  Japanese  subjects  in. 


injured  by  target  practice  of  American  ves* 
sel,  recommendations  regarding,  VIII,  782, 
801. 
Illegal  OomblnationB  (see  also  Amelia  Is- 
land;   Arizona;  Arkansas;  Boston;  Burr, 
Aaron;  California;  Colorado;  Dorr's  Re- 
bellion; Expeditions  Against  Foreign  Pow- 
ers; Harpers    Ferry,  Va.;  Idaho;  Illinois; 
Kansas;  Ku-Klux  Klan;  Louisiana;  Mary- 
land; Mississippi;  Montana;  New  Mexico; 
New  York;  Nortn  Dakota;  Pennsylvania; 
Rifle  Clubs;  Secret  Lodges:  South  Caro- 
lina; Utah;  Washington;   West  Virginia; 
White  Leagues;  Wyoming): 
Discussed,  I,  436;  VII,  199. 
Legislation  for  s  u  p  p  r  e  s  si  o  n  of ,  recom- 
mended, VIII,  53.  • 
Proclamation  against,  1,  4^a 
nilnolB.— One  of  the  UnitedStates;  nickname, 
"Prairie  State,"  or  ** Sucker  State;"  motto, 
**  National  Union;  State  Sovereignty.  "It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Wisconsin  and  Lake 
Michigan,  on  the  east  by  Lake  Michigan 
and  Indiana,  on  the  south  by  Kentucky  (sep- 
arated by  the  Ohio  River),  and  on  the  west 
by  Missouri  and  Iowa   (separated   by  the 
Mississippi  River) .    The  surface  is  generally 
level.    It  is  one  of  the  leading  States  in  the 
production  of  wheat,  com,  and  oats.    Though 
It  is  mainly  an  agricultursd  State,  it  has  many 
flourishing  manufactures,  taking  third  rank 
among  the  manufacturing  States.    Its  chief 
industries  are  slaughtering,    meat  packing, 
distilling,  iron-founding,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  general  and  agricultural  machinery. 
It  is  the  flrst  State  in  the  Union  in  the  extent 
of  its  railways  and  the  third  in  population. 
It  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1682;  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1763  and  to  the 
United  States  in  1783.    It  became  part  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  in  1787  and  part  of  In- 
diana Territory  in  i8oa    It  was  made  a  sepa- 
rate Territoi^  in  1809  and  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1818.    Area,  56,650  sq.  miles;  popu- 
lation (1900).  4,821,  55a 
niinolB  (see  also  Chicago): 
Admission  of,  into  Union,  II,  46. 
Bill  relating  to  division  of,  into  judicial  dis« 

tricts,  etc.,  returned,  VHI,  537. 
Canal  in,  recommendations  regarding,  VI, 

133- 
Decisions  of  Supreme  Court  requested  by 

legislature  of,  1 V,  359^ 
Defalcation  of  officers  in,  II,  375. 
/Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  tendered  United 

States  by,  VIII,  196. 
Lands  in,  ceded  to  United  States  by  Indians, 

III,  3p. 
Mineral  lands  in,  referred  to,  IV,  365. 
Unlawful  combinations  in — 

Discussed,  VII,  ^\2, 

Proclamation  against,  IX,  499. 
Volunteers  from,  thanks  of  President  ten- 
dered. VI,  241. 
minolB  and  Mlohlgan  Oanal  tendered  United 

States  by  Illinois,  VIII,  196. 
nilnolB  Central  Bailroad,  transportation  of 

mails  over,  referred  to,  V,  363. 
nilnoiB  Indians.— A  confederacy  of  the  Al- 
gonquian  stock  of  Indians  which  formerly 
occupied  Illinois  and  parts  of  Iowa.  Missouri, 
and  Wisconsin.  The  principal  tribes  of  the 
confederacy  were  the  Kaskaskia,  Peoria,  Ca- 
hokia,  Tamaroa,  and  Michegamea.  The 
Illinois  were  allies  of  the  French,  and  for 
this  reason  the  Iroquois  in  1678  waged  a  long 
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IlllnoiB  ISBL^^KOM'-ConHnued, 
and  destructive  war  against  them.  In  1769 
Pontiac,  an  Ottawa,  who  was  chief  of  the 
confederation,  was  assassinated  by  a  Kas- 
kaskia  Indian,  and  a  war  of  extermination 
by  the  Lake  tribes  followed.  There  still  re- 
main about  165  Illinois  Indians  at  the  Qua- 
',  Inr 


paw  Agency,  Ind.  T. 

lUlnoiB  &i<UsnB.  treatv  with^  L  135. 

lUuBtrationB,  list  of,  X,  3;  (Index). 

XmmigratioxL.— No  official  statistics  of  immi- 
gration were  kept  previous  to  1820.  By  the 
act  of  Congress  of  Mar.  2,  1819,  collectors 
of  customs  were  required  to  keep  a  record 
and  make  a  return  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  all  passengers  arriving  in  their  re- 
spective districts  from  foreign  ports.  As 
early  as  X700  laige  numbers  otGermans from 
the  districts  along  the  Rhine  emigrated  to 
America^  most  of  them  settling  in  Penns)^!- 
vania.  Some  5.000  are  said  to  have  arrived  in 
Pennsylvania  from  Germany  in  1729.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  course  retarded 
immigration  for  a  time.  Then  the  breaking 
out  of  the  European  wars  and  their  contin- 
uance until  1815  absorbed  nearly  all  the  sur- 
plus population  for  about  40  years.  Various 
estimates  have  been  made  of  the  number  of 
immigirants  coming  to  the  United  States  prior 
to  1820.  These  range  from  an  average  of 
4,000  to  7,800  a  year,  some  of  the  calculators, 
however,  basing  their  estimates  on  returns 
for  ov\y  a  part  of  the  time.  Dr.  Loring,  of 
the  United  States  Statistical  Bureau,  calcu- 
lates that  250,000  immigrants  came  io  the 
United  States  between  1775  and  182a  This 
is  an  average  of  5,500*  per  year.  In  1820,  the 
first  year  of  record,  there  were  8,385  arrivals. 
The  following  years  showed  a  steady  increase 
up  to  1854,  when  the  number  reached  427,833. 
Almost  every  year's  figures  show  an  increase 
over  those  01  tne  preceding  year.  After  1854 
there  was  a  gradual  falling  off,  until  during 
the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War  the  number 
was  reduced  to  91.920— but  little  more  than 
half  the  number  of  arrivals  for  the  preceding 
year.  The  following  year  (1862)  showed  but 
91,987,  but  this  number  was  nearly  doubled 
the  next  year,  notwithstanding  the  result  of 
the  war  was  yet  in  doubt  After  the  war  th« 
tide  of  immigration  again  set  toward  our 
shores,  and  in  1882  the  arrivals  reached  788,- 
992.  The  total  immigration  from  Jan.  1, 1820, 
to  the  close  of  1893  ^^^  raoiK,  than  20jOOO,ooa 
This  large  influx  of  foreigners  so  disturbed 
the  existing  social  conditions  that  remedial 
legislation  was  demanded.  By  an  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1882  a  head  tax  was  laid  upon  every 
immigrant  by  sea,  and  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  inspect  vessels  entering  Amer- 
ican ports,  who  should  have  the  power  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  any  "convict,  lunatic,iaioL 
or  person  likely  to  become  a  public  charge.** 
Such  persons  were  to  be  returned  to  the  port 
whence  they  came  at  the  cost  of  the  owners 
of  the  vessels  bringing  them  to  this  country. 
A  further  law,  passecT  in  1885,  makes  it  un- 
lawful to  pay  the  transportation  or  to  en- 
courage in  any  way  the  immigration  of  aliens 
under  contract  or  agreement  to  perform  labor 
or  service  in  the  United  States.  The  penal- 
ties attached  to  this  act  are  ^1,000  fine  upon 
the  person  so  encouraging  such  immigrant 
and  ^300  upon  the  captain  of  a  vessel  who 
knowingly  transports  the  laborers.  The 
immigration  laws  were  amended  in  1887, 


x88S^  1891,  and  1892  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
tecting American  workingmen  from  the  ruin- 
ous competition  with  foreign  pauper  labor. 
These  laws  have  serveo  to  reduce  the 
number  as  well  as  improve  the  class  of  arriv- 
als. The  report  for  190X  showed  only  487,- 
918  arrivals,  against  603,322  in  1883.  Since 
1901  the  tide  of  immigration  has  steadily 
increased.  In  the  3rear  1903  more  immi- 
grants were  admitted  than  during  any  other 
year,  857,046  arriving  during  that  period.  In 
Ip04,  accordirig  to  tne  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration,  840,714  aliens  entered 
the  United  States,  812,870  of  whom  were  im- 
migrants. Among  the  countries  furnishing 
at  present  the  largest  contingents,  Austria- 
Hungary  stands  nrst,  with  Russia  second. 
The  problem  of  immigration  is  one  of  much 
concern  to  the  public  mind  because  of  the 
accretion  to  our  population  of  many  undesir- 
able elements  in  spite  of  existing  restrictive 
laws.  In  his  message  to  Congress  (Decem- 
ber 6,  1904),  President  Roosevelt  made  a 
plea  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  service 
while  there  is  no  4iuiger  of  having  too 
many  immigrants  of  the  right  kind,  he  said, 
in  effect,'* we  should  not  admit  masses  ot 
men  whose  standards  of  living  and  whose 
personal  customs  and  habits  are  such  that 
they  tend  to  lower  the  level  of  the  American 
wage-worker,  and  above  all  we  should  not 
admit  any  man  of  an  unworthy  type,  any 
man  concerning  whom  we  can  say  that  he 
will  himself  be  a  bad  citizen  or  that  his 
children  and  grandchildren  will  detract  from 
instead  of  add  to  the  sum  of  the  good  citizen- 
ship of  the  country.  ** 
Immigration: 
Act  to  amend  laws  regarding,  vetoed,  IX,  757. 
Chinese — 
Act  to  execute  certain  treaty  stipulations 

approved  and  discussed^  VlII,  63a 
Acts  regarding,  vetoed,  VII,  514;  VIII,  112. 
Conventional  regulation  of  passage  of  la- 
borers across  lx>rder8  proposed  to  Mexc 
ico  and  Great  Britain,  Ia,  X09. 
Discussed  by  President — 
Arthur,Vni,  129. 

Cleveland,  VIII,  329.  383.  390^  498p  6ogb 
^630;  IX,  436. 
Grant,  VIL  288, 355. 
Harrison.  Beni.,IX.  34,  41, 197. 
Hayes,  VII.  569,  5». 
Mckinley,  X,  15. 
Execution  of  acts  regarding,  IX,  6a 
Head  tax  collected  hx>m  Chinamen  enter- 
ing Canada,  IX,  41,  X97. 
Registration  of  Chinese  laborers  required-^ 
Extension  of  time  for,  IX.  406, 436. 
Law  regarding,  sustaiuea  by  Supreme 
Court,  IX,  436. 
Reports  on,  referred  to,  VIH,  38^,390- 
Through  Canada  and  Mexico  discussed, 

IX,  41, 197. 
Treaty  regarding,  VII,  609, 629;  VIII,  610; 
IX,  4761  524. 
Discussed,  VIII,  42, 23^  609,801. 
Referred  to,  VIII,  104, 627,  63a 
Rejected  by  China,  discussed,  VIII,  782, 
&)i,  802;  IX,  34. 
Violation  of  laws  restricting^  discussed  and 
recommendations  regarding,  VIII,  175; 
IX,  197. 
Consular  reports  on  emigration  an<L  referred 
to,  VIII,  536 
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Convention  for  protection  of  emigrant  pas- 
sengers proposed.  VII,  36. 

Discussed  Dv  President — 
Clevelancl,  VIII,  785;  IX,  445,  725. 
Lincoln,  VI,  i8;l  240. 

Inland  passage  tickets  for  emigrants  referred 
to,  V,  470. 

Involuntary  deportation  of  convicts,  idiots, 
and  paupers  to  United  States  discussed, 
VII,  265.  6i. 

Laws,  amendment  of,  recommended,  X,  427, 
640^  823, 824;  XI,  1 164, 116^ 

Legislation  for  protection  of  immigrants  rec- 
ommended, VII,  xs4»  166;  yiii,  63. 

Measures   for  hesilth   and  safety  of  immi- 
grants discussed,  V,  239^  242;  VII,  166. 
Ofcitizens  of  United  States  mto  Turkey  re- 
ferred to,  VI,  463. 
Dissatisfied  citizens  of  United  States  into 

Mexico  referred  to,  VI,  373. 
Laborers,  and  padroni  system  discussed, 

IX,  633. 
Mormons,  laws  to  prevent,  recommended, 
VIII,  ^       ^ 
Pardons  granted  foreigners  on  condition  of, 
emigration  to  Unitea  States  discussed,  VI, 

P^^int^duced  into  United  SUtesdi.- 

cussed,  in,  469;  IV,  518. 
Legislation  respecting,  recommended,VIII, 

170. 
Request  of  President  to  withdraw  articles 

regarding,  from  consideration  of  House, 

ni;  475. 

Questions  with  Switzerland  regarding,  VII, 

568;VIIL40. 
Southern  States,  to,  to  be  encouraged,  XI, 

1 165. 
Treaties  regarding,  information  respecting 

conflict  ofSenate  bill  with,  transmitted,  IX 

333- 
Treaty  regarding,  with— 

Bavaria,  VI,  6^ 

China.    (See  Chinese,  anU,) 

Germany  and  claims  arising  under,  dis- 
cusse<l  VII,  467. 

Prussia,  Vl,  629. 
Immigration,  Buperintandeiit  of,  report  of, 

discussed,  IX,  445. 
Impeaolimeiit.--The  exhibition  of  chuges 
of  maladministration  against  a  civil  officer 
before  a  competent  tribunal.  In  the  United 
States  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
the  sole  power  of  impeachment  of  the  Pres^ 
ident,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers 
of  the  United  States.  The  Senate  has  the 
sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  The 
Chief  Justice  presides  at  the  trial  of  a  Pres- 
ident. A  two-third^ vote  is  necessary  to 
convict  Most  States  have  similar  regula- 
tions regarding  impeachment  This  mode 
of  trial  of  public  officials  comes  to  us  from  • 
England,  where  impeachments  are  made  by 
the^ouse  of  Commons  and  tried  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  the  history  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  there  have  been  onlv  7 
cases  of  impeachment  Senator  William 
Blount,  of  Tennessee,  was  impeached  by 
the  House  in  1797  for  treasonable  negotia- 
tions with  Great  Britain  for  the  transfer  of 
New  Orleans.  The  Senate  acquitted  him. 
On  Mar.  3,  1803,  Judge  John  Pickering,  of  the 
Federal  court  of  New  Hampshire,  was  im- 
peached and  removed  from  the  bench  for 
dnmkeiuiecs  and  piwfani^   Judga  Samuel 


Chase,  of  Maryland,  an  associate  justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  was 
impeached  on  November  30,  1804  for  mis- 
conduct at  the  trials  of  persons  charged 
with  the  breach  of  the  Sedition  Laws:  ac- 
quitted Mar.  1, 1805.  At  a  trial  lasting  from 
May  11-30, 1830  ana  from  December  13,  1830 
to  January  31, 1831,  Judge  James  H.  Peck,  of 
the  Federaicourt  of  Missouri,  was  impeached 
for  punishing  as  contempt  of  court  a  criti- 
cism of  his  opinions.  He  was  acquitted. 
On  May  22,  1862,  Judj^e  West  H.  Hum- 
phreys, of  the  Federal  district  court  of  Tenn- 
essee, was  impeached  and  afterwards 
removed  upon  the  charc^e  of  aiding  the  rebel- 
lion. The  voting  on  tnis  occasion  being  32 
for  guilty  against  4  for  not  guilty.  On 
March  30,  i5o8,  the  House  impeached  An- 
drew Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  having  removed  Secretary  of 
War  Stanton  in  violation  of  the  tenure-of-bf- 
fice  act,  for  having  appointed  Gen.  Lorenzo 
Thomas  Secretary  of  War  contrary  to  the 
same  act,  for  conspiracy  with  Thomas  and 
others  for  the  intimidation  of  Stanton  and 
the  unlawful  disbursement  of  the  War  De- 
partment's moneys,  and  for  inducing  Gen. 
Emory  to  disooey  orders.  The  riouse 
adopted  the  impeachment  resolution  by  a 
vote  of  126  to  42.  President  Johnson  was 
acquitted  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  35  to  19 
(VI,  709).  Mar.  2, 1876,  Secretary  of  War 
W.  W.  Belknap  was  impeached  on  the 
charge  of  bribery  in  making  appointments. 
He  resigned  a  few  hours  oefore  the  im- 
pedchment  resolution   passed    the    House, 

.  and  the  President  accepted  his  resignation. 
Aug.  I,  1876,  he  was  acquitted  by  a  vote  of 
56  lor  conviction  to  25  for  acquittal,  the 
minority  holding  that,  tneing  out  of  office,  he 
was  not  liable  on  impeachment  proceedings. 
Charles  Swayne,  Judge  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  Sutes  tor  the  District  of  Flor- 
ida was  impeached  for  misconduct  in  office, 
the  trial  lasted  from  February  6-27,  1905  and 
resulted  in  an  acquittal  by  55  against  37 
votes. 

Impe&climent  of  President  Jobneon: 
Articles  of,  exhibited  by  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. VI,  709. 
Answer  of  rresident,  VI,  728. 
Replication  of  House  of  Representatives, 

Letter  ot  Cnief   Justice    Chase  respecting 

proper  mode  of  procedure,  VI,  718. 
Proceedings  of  Senate  sitting  for  trial  of,  VI, 

720. 
Verdict  of  acquittal,  VI,  757. 
Imperial  Mexioan  Ezprees  Co.,  organization 

of,  referred  to,  VI,  377. 
ImperiaUmL  (See  Expansion,  Territorial.) 
Import  Duties  (see  also  Revenue,  Public): 
Act- 
In  relation  to  immediate  transportation  of 

dutiable  goods  returned,  IX,  67. 
Regulating  duties  on  copper,  vetoed,  VI, 

705. 
To  extend  for  limited  period  present  laws 
for  laying  and  collecting,  vetoed,  IV, 
180. 
To  provide  revenue  from  imports,  etc., 
vetoed,  IV,  183. 
Protest  of  President  Tyler  against  action 
of  House  in  adopting  report  assailing 
hie  conduct  regarding,  iVt  19a 
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Import  VivX'iwt— Continued, 
Ad  valorem  duties — 

OfiEer  strong  temptations  to  fraud,  V,  84, 126^ 
170. 

Recommended  I IV,  406. 
Amount  of,  and  statement  in  regard  to,  II,  60, 

98. 188,  TO4,  357,  386,  411,  596;  III,  27;  IV, 

^2;  VI 1 1,  46. 
Collected  by  Great  Britain  and  United  States 

in  contravention  of  treaty  discussed,  11,27; 

IV,  424,  446. 
Commercial  tariff  should  be  regulated,  1, 48^ 
Commission  to  revise,  recommended,  VIII, 

49»  13$* 
Complamts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  against 

operations  of  revenue  act,  IV,  103. 
Compromise  act,  diminution  of  duties  under, 

referred  to,  IV,  102. 
Constitutionality  of  tariff  questioned,  II,  523. 
Correspondence  with  foreign  governments 

regarding  laws  of.  IV,  233. 
Discussed  by  President- 
Adams,  J.Q..  II,  413. 

Arthur,  VIlL  49, 134,  252. 

Buchanan,  V.  433,  5)21,  650. 

Cleveland,  Vtnr34i»  5<».  S84. 774;  IX,  458, 
552,  741. 

Fillmore,  V,  83, 123,  125,  169. 

Grant,  Vll,  30,,  J07i,i4%  247,  293,  349- 

Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  38, 12I,  191, 309. 

Haves,  VII,  470,  559. 

Jackson,  II,  449»523.  556,  597;  111,28, 161, 
251. 

Tefferson,  L  409. 

Johnson,  vl,  1575. 

Madison,  L  485,  567. 

Monroe,  II,  106, 191,  215. 

Pierce,  V,  214,  338,  ifA, 

Polk,  IV,  40J,  451,  498,  516,  55i  647,  656. 

Taylor,  V,  18. 

Tyler.  IV,  81,  102,  108, 180,  183, 200, 266. 

Van  Buren,  III,  535. 
Effect  of,  on  treaties  with  foreign  powers, 

IV,  233. 
Frauds  m  importation  of  foreign  merchandise 

discussed,  II,  423;  VIII,  21a 
Free  list- 
Increase  in,  recommended,  VII,  148,  293; 
VIII,  136;  IX,  39. 

Sugar  placed  on,  discussed,  IX,  191. 
Imposition  of,  as  war  measure  proposed,  IV, 

502,516. 
Increase  in,  recommended,  II,  191;  IV,  108. 
Laws    levying,    repealed.     (See     Vessels, 

Foreign,  tonnage  on.) 
Moderate  schedule  of,  reconmiended,   IV, 

201;  V,  84,  126. 
On  American  vessels.  (See  Vessels,  United 
States.) 

British  vessels  returned.  (See  Great  Brit- 
ain.) 

Cotton  from  British  North  American  col- 
onies, n,  43CX 

Distilled  spirits.    (See  Distilled  Spirits.) 

Flour,  II,  552. 

Foreign  mail  matter,  reconmiended,  VII, 

575. 
French  vessels.  (See  France.) 
Hawaiian  commodities  wrongfully  levied 

discussed,  IX,  iia 
Luxuries  discussed,  I,  40a 
Rice  discussed,  III,  24;  I V,  78, 259, 328, 424. 
Russian  hemp,  and  treaty  obligation!  rt- 

garding,  discussed,  VII,  36. 
Salt  discussed,  1,409;  111,251. 
Tea  and  co£Eee^ 


Recommended  by  President — 
Grant,  VII,  349. 
Hayes,  VII,  470, 559. 
Polk.  IV,  516,  555, 
Repeal  of,  recommended,  VII,  108. 
Tonnage  repealed.  (See  Vessels,  Foreign.) 
Wines,  II,  568;  III,  102;  IV.  274.  400. 
Wools  discussed,  III,  28;  VII,  293. 
Works  of  foreign  artists  discussed,  VIII, 
207,237.339.506.  . 

Pa3rment  of  amount  due  Great  Britain  rec- 
ommended, L  ^3. 
Protective  tariff  discussed.   (See  Discussed, 

anU,) 
Protest  of  Germany  against  discriminating 

egard- 


.490.535;  IV,  499. 647;  VIII. 


duty  on  sugar,  recommendations  reg 
ing,  IX,  525L 
Reduction  in.  Ill,  i^ 
178. 

Recommended  by  President — 
Cleveland.  Vlll,  341,  508,  580,774.789; 

IX.  458  552. 
Grant,  VlC  148.  203. 
Harrison,  Benj..  \iL  38. 

fackson,II,4S0,556. 
ohnson,VI,575.      ^ 
>iercc,  y,  214,  338,  408. 
Polk,  rV.  403,  451. 
Salt,  rice  and  luxuries  on,  considered  and 

discussed,  1, 409. 
Specific  duties  recommended,  V,  18,  84, 125, 

I7oi«i,65o;  VII,47a 
Tanff  discussed-^ 
Of  1816,  XL  191. 

1842.  IV,  404. 451.  499.  552.  647. 
i846^IV,552,d47;  V,52a 
1890^  IJC  121, 191. 
1894,  IX,  552. 
'Report  on,  transmitted,  IX,  J66. 
Tariff  unsatisfactory,   II,  414,  450;  XV,  108, 

403. 451- 

Warehousing  system  discussed,  II,  452;  IV, 
200.266^555. 
Import  DuueB,  Foreign.    (See  Foreign  Im- 
port Duties.) 
IzdportB: 

Duties  on.    (See    Import  Duties;  Vessels, 
Foreign,  tonnage  on.) 

From  France  referred  to,  II,  199. 

Increase  in,  II,  592. 

Into  Cuba,  modincations  of  laws  regarding; 
V,336. 
Indemnity  for,  discussed,  V,  336. 

Prohibition  on — 
Proclamation  removing,  IX,  591 
Recommendations  regarding,  1, 411,  542. 

Reductbn  in.  III,  49a 

Kestrictinns  upon.    (See  Animals  and  Ani- 
mal Prod  uc  is) 

Vftlue  of,  for  year  ending  June— 

1845.  IV,  40a, 

1846.  IV,  496. 

1847.  ty  551, 
1S48,  IV,  646. 

1S51,  V,  122. 
ISSJ,  Vj  165, 

1%.  VII  ■47a 

1884,  VUL  243. 

1885,  vni;  34a 
1886;  viii.  507. 

1891,  IX,  191. 

1892,  IX,  308. 

1893,  IX,  443. 

IX,  Tag. 
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Impreument. — The  act  of  compelling  persons 
to  enter  the  public  service,  usually  applied 
to  the  seizure  of  sailors  for  service  on  naval 
vessels.  Great  Britain  has  always  claimed 
the  right  to  levy  land  and  naval  forces  in  time 
of  war  by  compulsory  process.  This  method 
has  been  limited  in  the  case  of  land  forces 
to  times  of  actual  invasion;  but  that  country 
still  claims  the  right  to  impress  British  sea- 
men into  service  wherever  tney  may  be  found. 
The  exercise  of  this  claim  was  among  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  War  of  1812.  Great 
Britam  refused  to  allow  the  right  of  her  sea- 
men to  change  then-  allegiance  by  naturali- 
zation and  claimed  the  right  to  search  neutral 
vessels  and  decide  by  her  visiting  officers 
who  among  the  crew  of  such  neutral  vessels 
were  British  subjects.  Many  American  sail- 
ors were  in  this  way  wrongfully  impressed 
into  the  British  navy.  Although  by  the  treaty 
of  Ghent  Great  Britain  did  not  relinquish  this 
claim,  it  has  been  abandoned  so  far  as  United 
States  vessels  are  concerned.  She  has  ac- 
ceded to  the  doctrine  of  Webster  that  in 
everv  regularlv  documented  American  ves- 
sel tne  crew  who  navigate  it  will  Bnd  protec- 
tion in  the  flag  which  is  over  them.  (See 
also  Ghent,  Treaty  of.) 
ImproBSineiit.     (See    Naturalized    Citizens; 

Seamen,  American.) 
Impriionment : 

Citizens  of  United  States  and  claims  arising 
out  of,  in— 
Algiers,  1, 88, 98,  UQ.  148.  W.aoo^  205,207, 

554. 
A^entine  Republic,  II,  63. 
Austria.  V,  153,209. 
Brazil,  II,  404;  V,  246. 
Colombia,  VlII,  2x1. 

Cuba,  I,  341,  and  X,  120;  IV,  688:  V,  140, 
141,  232,  584;  Vli,  69;  DL  81,  ^36.  668, 
749. 750»752..  (See  also  Spain.) 
Persons  claimmg  to  be  American  citi- 
zens, 01748, 751- 
Released.  X,  142. 
Ecuador,  VIIL  269. 
Released,  VIIL  33a  405. 
Treaty  to  settle  claim  regarding,  VIII, 


784. 

France,  IX,  62& 
Great  Britain,  II, 

671;  VI,  392;; 


,403, 424, 560;  III,  3 


12, 87;  iX,  ^9,  and  IV, 
,      ,  .Tf*,  '  ^IL9i,  92, 106, 112.    rSee 
also  Maybrick,  Florence  E.,  IX.  66p.) 
Colonies  of.    (See  the  separate  British 

Colonies.) 
Correspondence  regarding.  (SeeGreely, 

Ebenezer  S.) 
Released,  II,  547. 
Trial  and  convictiofi  of,  referred  to,  VI, 


Haiti, 


iVU  UX,   IV  LCI  I 
1178,333.535.538,784; 


1X^437/6^.' 

Honduras,  IX,  393. 

Ireland,  IV,  671;  VI,  392;  VIII,  91.  92.  I06^ 

I IX 

Released,  VI,  704;  VIIL  126. 

Trial  and  conviction  of,  referred  to,  VI, 
602, 629,  635. 
Mexico,  V.  184, 301, 304;  VII,  422;  VIII,  85, 

91.105,109,265,406,501. 
New  Brunswick,  11,  397,  403,  424;  111,358, 

405,470. 
Paragnay,  VI,  686»  70a 
IVm,  IX,  556. 660;  X,  iia 


Portugal,  VI,  686. 

Prussia,  II.  573- 

Russia,  VIL  208;  VIII,  202,  206. 

Santo  Domingo,  VII,  50,  59. 

Spain,  II,  25;  y,  107;  VII,  162;  IX,  473- 
(See  also  Cuba.) 
Pardon  of,  discussed,  V,  153, 156. 
Released,  X,  142. 

Tripoli,  liberated,  I,  385. 

Venezuela,  VIII,  2C»,  216, 613. 
For  debt.    (See  Imprisonment  for  Debt) 
Jails,  use  of,  granted  to  United  States,  L  ill. 
Of  loyal  citizens  by  forces  in  rebellion,  VI,  34. 
Prisoners — 

Duties  of  sherififs  regarding,  1, 75. 

Provision  for,  recommended,  1, 191. 
Impriionment  for  Debt: 
Abolition  of,  except  in  case  of  fraud,  recom- 
mended, 11,  454,  556. 
Referred  to,  I,  261. 
ImproTementi,  Internal.    (See  Internal  Im- 
provements.) 
Inaugural  Addresses  of  President— 
Adams,  John,  L  228. 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  II,  294. 
Arthur,  Vin,  33^ 
Buchanan,  V,^^. 
Cleveland,  V HI,  399;  E,  389. 
Garfield,  VllI,  6. 
Grant,  Vit,  6^221. 
Harrison  J  Benj.,  IX,  5. 
Harrison,  W.  H.,  IV,5.    ■ 
Hnyes,  VTI,  44^. 
Jackson,  11,  436;  III,  3. 
TeffefBoti,  I,  321^  37H. 
Johnson,  VI,  305. 
Lincoln,  VI,  5,  276. 
McKinley,  X,  II,  2401 
Madison,  I,  466^  5Z4. 
Monroe,  II,  4,  861 
Pierce,  V,  197. 
PolkJV.m 
Roosevelt,  X,  416. 
Taylor,  V,  4. 
Tyler,  IV,  -^^ 
Vail  Eiiicj,  HI,  313. 
Washington,  I,  51,  138. 
Inaugnration  Day.— After  the  ratification  ol 
the  Constitution  by  the  several  States  the 
Congress   of  the  old    Confederation  Bxed 
upon  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  1789, 
for  the  choice  of  electors,  the  first  Wedncs* 
day  in  February  for  the  voting  bv  the  elec- 
tors, and  the  first  Wednesday  m  March  for 
the   inauguration   of  the    President    The 
latter  day  fell  on  the  4th  in  that  year,  and 
the  twelhh  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
settled  upon  this  as  the  legal  date.    Bills 
have    been  frequently  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  change  Inaugura- 
tion  Day   from   Mar.  4  to   various   dates, 
some  as  late  as  April  30.    There  has  also 
been  some  agitation  to  make  the  date  of 
inauguration  considerably  earlier^  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  proposition  claiming  that  the 
interval  between  election  and  inauguration 
is  dangerously  long. 
Income  Tax. — A  form  of  direct  tax  upon  an- 
nual incomes  in  excess  of  a  specified  sum. 
Accordinjg  to  the  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith, 
''the  subiects  of  every  state  ought  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  support  of  the  government  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
spective abilities — ^that  is,  in  proportion  to 
tne  revenues  which  they  respectively  enjoy 
under  the  protection  of  the  state.**    In  pur* 
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IXLCome  ^KXr-ConHnued, 
suance  oE  this  principle  all  incomes  should 
be  taxed,  but  it  is  g^enerally  conceded  among 
the  advocates  of  such  a  tax  that  incomes 
below  a  certain  amount  should  be  exempt 
An  income  tax  has  been  levied  b)r  the 
United  States  Government  but  twice  in  its 
history.  Aug.  5,  1861,  Congress  authorized 
a  tax  of  3  per  cent,  on  ^1  incomes  over 
$800  per  annum.  July  i,  1862,  an  act  was 
passed  taxing  all  incomes  under  ^5,000  5  per 
cent,  with  an  exemption  of  |6oo  and  house 
rent  actually  paid.  Incomes  of  more  than 
35,000  and  less  than  $10,000  were  taxed  2% 
per  cent,  additional,  and  on  incomes  of  more 
than  $10,000  5  per  cent  additional  with  no 
exemptions.  A  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  incomes 
of  Americans  living  abroad  and  of  I V^  per 
cent,  on  incomes  from  United  States  securi* 
ties  was  levied,  expiring  in  1865.  In  1864  a 
special  tax  of  5  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  all 
incomes  between  $600  and  $5,000  and  loper 
cent., on  incomes  of  more  than  $5,000.  Tnis 
law  was  repealed  in  1872.  The  amount  col- 
lected under  it  was  $346,91 1,760.  48.  In  Au- 
gust, 1894,  the  Wilson  tariff  law  imposed  a  tax 
of  2  per  cent  on  all  incomes  in  excess  of  $4,- 
000.  The  Supreme  Court  in  1895  declared 
this  law  unconstitutional.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain  is  de- 
rived from  income-tax  laws. 

Income  Tax: 
Recommended  by  President  Grant,  VII,  30. 
Upon    certain    corporate  investments   dis- 
cussed, IX,  460. 
Upon  consuls  to  United  States  discussed, 
VI,  182. 

Income-Taz  Oases. — Famous  cases  involving 
the  income-tax  provision  of  the  tariff  law  o! 
Aug.  28, 1894.  The  first  to  come  before  the 
Supreme  Court  was  that  of  Pollock  vs.  Farm- 
ers' Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  on  appeal  from  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York,  decided 
Apr.  8, 1895.  The  suit  arose  on  a  bill  filed 
by  Charles  Pollock,  a  citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts, on  behalf  of  himself  and  all  other  stock- 
holders of  the  defendant  company  similarly 
situated,  against  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Co.,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  its  direc- 
tors. The  syllabus  shows  both  the  argument 
and  the  opinion  of  the  court  as  far  as  ex- 
pressed. Omitting  the  mere  technical  points 
mvolved,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  m  the 
adjudicated  cases  referred  to  in  the  case,  be- 
ginning with  Hylton  vs.  United  States,  Febru- 
ary, 179(6,  and  ending  with  Springer  vs.  Uni- 
ted States,  October,  1880,  taxes  on  land  are 
conceded  to  be  direct  taxes,  -  ..d  in  •  one  of 
them  is  it  determined  that  a  tax  on  rent  or 
income  derived  from  land  is  not  a  tax  on 
land.  A  tax  on  the  rents  or  income  of  real 
estate  is  a  direct  tax  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution.  A  tax  upon  income  derived 
from  the  interest  of  bonds  issued  by  a  munici- 
pal corporation  is  a  tax  upon  the  power  of  the 
State  an(^  its  instrumentalities,  and  is  conse- 

?uentlv  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Jnitea  States.  So  much  of  the  act  cited  as 
provides  for  levying  taxes  upon  rents  or  in- 
comes derived  from  real  estate  or  from  the 
interest  on  municipal  bonds  is  repugiiant  to 
the  Constitution  and  is  invalid.  The  justices 
who  heard  the  argument  were  divided  upon 
each  of  .the  other  questions,  as  follows,  and 
rendered  no  opinion  as  to  them:  ( i )  Whether 


the  void  provision  as  to  rents  and  income  from 
real  estate  invalidates  the  whole  act;  (2) 
whether  as  to  the  income  from  personal  prop- 
erty as  such  the  act  is  unconstitutional  as 
levying  direct  taxes;  and  (3)  whether  any 
part  of  the  tax,  if  not  considered  as  a  direct 
tax,  is  invalid  for  want  of  uniformity  on  either 
of  the  grounds  suggested.  Chief  Justice 
Fuller  delivered  the  opinion.  Justice  Field's 
opinion  went  further.  He  said:  **  The  pres- 
ent assault  upon  capital  is  but  the  begin- 
ning. *  *  ♦  Our  political  contests  will  be- 
come a  war  of  the  poor  against  the  rich — a 
war  constantly  growmg  inmtensity  and  bit- 
terness. *  *  ♦  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
law  of  1894  should  be  declared  void  and  with- 
out any  binding  force.*' Justices  White  and 
Harlan  dissented.  The  former  spoke  of 
"  the  injustice  and  harm  which  must  alwa>'s 
result  from  overthrowing  a  lon|r  and  settled 
practice  sanctioned  by  the  decisions  of  this 
court  Under  the  income-tax  laws  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  past  for  many  years,  and  which 
covered  every  conceivable  source  of  income 
— rentals  from  real  estate  and  everything  else 
— vast  sums  were  collected  from  Uie  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  decision  here  ren- 
dered announces  that  those  sums  were 
wrongfully  taken,  and  thereby,  it  seems  to 
me,  creates  a  claim  in  equity  and  good  con- 
science against  the  Government  for  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  money."  I'he  Supreme  Court 
made  the  same  decree  and  the  justices  were 
aligned  just  as  above  in  the  case  of  Hyde  vs. 
Continental  Trust  Co.  This  also  was  an 
appeal  from  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 
This  case,  with  Pollock  vs.  Farmers'  Loan 
and  Trust  Co..  was  accorded  a  rehearing  and 
was  decided  May  20, 1895.  ^^  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court  the  Chief  Justice  alluded 
to  the  broadening  of  the  field  ot  inquiry.  The 
whole  case  was  reviewed,  but  the  court  did 
not  retravel  the  entire  ground  covered  in  the 
former  decision.  It  was  held  that  taxes  on 
rents  or  income  of  real  estate  are  direct  taxes. 
Taxes  on  personal  property  or  on  the  income 
of  personal  property  are  likewise  direct  taxes. 
The  tax  imposed  by  sections  27  to  37.  inclu- 
sive, of  thie  act  of  1894,  so  far  as  it  rails  on 
the  income  of  real  estate  and  of  personal 
property,  being  a  direct  tax  within  the  mean- 
mg  of  the  Constitution,  and  therefor  un- 
constitutional and  void,  because  not  appor- 
tioned according  to  representation,  all  those 
sections,  constituting  an  entire  scheme  of 
taxation,  are  necessarily  invalid.  Dissenting 
opinions  were  rendered  by  Justices  Harlan, 
Brown,  Jackson,  and  White. 

Independence  X>ft7»  order  regarding  celebra- 
tion of,  VIII,  494. 

Independence,  Declaration  of.  (See  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.) 

Independent  State  of  Kon^o.  (See  Kongo 
Free  State.) 

Independent  Telegraph  Co.,  ran  between 
Philadelphia  and  Boston,  and  in  1863  mili- 
tary possession  of  it  was  taken  as  a  precaution. 

Independent  Treasury.  (See  Subtreasuiy 
System. 

India. — An  extensive  region  of  southern  Asia. 
The  name  India  is  and  has  been  used  v^th 
ver^  different  meanings.  Passing  over  its 
ancient  use  and  signification,  the  name  is  now 
ordinarilv  used  to  mean  British  India,  or  the 
Indian  Empire,  officially  called  IndUa.    Tklb 
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India — Continued, 
includes  a  large  number  of  provinces,  or 
minor  divisions,  naving  an  area  of  about  1,559, 
io3  sq.  miles  and  a  population  (1901)  of  294, 
361/Ka  In  addition  to  the  above  there  are 
the  feudatory  native  states,  with  an  area  of 
about  595,000.  sq.  miles  and  a  population  of 
about  62,40 1,549.  The  most  important  e xports 
of  India  are,  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  opium,  oil 
seeds,  jute,  hides,  tea,  ana  indigo.  Tlie  gov- 
ernment is  vested  in  a  secretary  of  state  for, 
India  (in  London),  with  a  council  oE  10  (also 
in  London).  The  government  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  Governor-General,  styled  Viceroy, 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  a  council  with  a. 
centralised  system  of  governors  for  pro- 
vinces, and  commissioners  and  deputy  com- 
missioners for  divisions  and  districts.  The 
administration  was  transferred  to  the  Crown 
in  1858,  and  Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed 
Empress  of  India  in  1877. 

India,  coined  silver  and  products  of,  referred 
to,  IX,  476. 

Indian  Affairs.  (See  Interior,  Department  of.) 

Indian  Affairs,  Bureau  of: 
Appropriations  for,  recommended,  V,  299; 
VIII,  69, 19a 
Referred  to.  III,  428;  VI,  392;  VIII,  519; 

^     IX,453.545. 

Commission   to  cooperate  with,  appomted 

and  regulations  for,  VII,  23. 
Contracts,  purchases,  etc.,  for,  referred  to, 

VII,  260. 
Creation  of  new  office  in,  recommended. 

Via,  72. 
Discussed  by  President — 

Arthur,  VIII.  54. 


Cleveland,  Vm,  518;  IX,  545. 
Harrison,  Benj.,  tX,  326. 
Employees  in  Indian  service  referred  to. 


Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  326. 

Employees   in  Indiai 

.VII.  357. 36a 

j.mployment  of  ,     

Expenditures  of,  referred  t 


Employment  of  physicians  by,  X,  799. 
Expenditures  of,  referred  to,  11,  81, 113;  VII, 
260:  VIII,  357, 


Indian  Appropriation  BlU,  necessity  of  pass- 
ing, discussed,  VII,  79;  X,  47. 

Indian  Oommlsslon  to  perform  duties  of  As- 
sistant Commissioner  and  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  recommended,  IX,  736. 

Indian  Commissioners,  appointment  of  6, 
recommended,  VIII,  357,  520. 

Indian  Commissioners,  Board  of: 
Appropriation   for   defraying   expenses  of, 

recommended,  VIII,  60. 
Report  of,  referred  to,  Vll,  122,  360;  VIII, 


79.  156,  387. 
Han  Con 


Irregularities  in,  referred  to,  IV,  48. 
Medical  inspector  for   Indian  service,  bill 

creating  office  of.  referred  to,  VIII,  69. 
Salaries    of    employees,    increase    recom- 

mended,  X,  820. 
System  of,  recommendations  regarding,  VI, 

132, 187,  250;  VIII,  54,  357. 
Indian  Aflklrs,  Commissioner  of: 
Appointment  of,  X,  82a 
Bui  to  increase  salary  of,  referred  to,  VIII, 

72. 
Commission  to  perform  duties  of  Assistant 

Commissioner  and,  recommended,  IX,  736. 
Letter  from,  regarding  salary  of  officers  re- 
ferred to.  Ill,  590. 
Indian  Agencies : 
Appointment  and  transfer  of,  V,  19. 
Buildings  for  Mescalero  Agency,  N.  Mex., 

recommended,  VIII,  loj. 
Deficiencv  in  supplies  at  Red  Cloud  Agency, 

,Nebr.,Vn,3d359. 
Discussed.  VIII,  356, 519. 
Removal  of,  from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  referred 

to,  II,  401.  ' 

Indian  Agents : 
Appropriation  for,  recommended,  V,  307. 
Detail  of  army  officers  for,  recommended, 

1^*544- 
Influence  and  disposition  of,  discussed,  VIII, 

356. 
Term  of  office  of,  referred  to,  VIII,  9a 


Indian  Commissions.    (See  Commissions.) 
Indian   Com,    introduction  of  'products   of, 

into  Europe  discussed,  IX,  329. 
Indian  Depredations  (see  also  Indian  Wars): 
Abuses  in  prosecution  of  claims  for,  IX,  4^3. 
Referred  to,  I>  82,95,  ^04»  126, 130,  171 ;  III, 
428;  IV,  560 
Indian  Hostilities.    (See  Indian  Wars.) 
Indian  Inspectors,  term  of  office  of,  referred 

to,  VIII,  90. 
Indian  Lands.    (See  Lands,  Indian.) 
Indian  Reservations: 

Allotment  of   lands  in  severalty  to   In- 
dians— 
Act  providing  for,  etc.,  IX,  63. 
Discussed,  vIII,  796;  IX,  45t  "7.  202, 

326,  544. 
Recommended,  I,  576;    VII,  576,   624; 

VIII,  56, 143, 192,  196,370,521. 

Remonstrances  againsti  VIII,  82. 

Survey  necessary  lor,  VlII,  358. 
Crimes  committea  on,  statute  for  punish- 
ment of,  recommended,  VIII,  250. 
Disposition    of    damaged  timber   on,  re- 
ferred to,  VIII  76. 
Establishment  of,  opposed,  IX,  48. 
Improvement  of  condition  of  Indians  on, 

referred  to,  VIII,  69. 
Proceeds  of,  bill  providing  for  use  of,  for 

Indians,  VIII,  3S8. 
Reduction  of— 

Bill  providing  for,  discussed,  VIII,  595. 

Discussed,  Ix,  117,  202. 

Negotiations  regarding,  VIII,  595. 
Restoration  of,  to  public  domain,  order  re- 
garding, declared  void,  VIII,  305. 

Discussed,  VIII,  358. 
Right  of  way  for  railroads  through — 
•        Acts  regarding,  vetoed,  VIII,  472,  693; 

^  IX,  571,  576, 580,  582. 

Compensation  to  be  paid  for,  referred 
to,  VIII.  593. 

Referred  to,  VIII,  777. 
Timber  depredations  on,  referred  to,  VIII, 

78, 188. 
Unauthorized  occupancy  of,  proclamation 

against,  VIII,  307. 
Chehalis,  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to 

Indians  on,  referred  to,  VIII,  192. 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe — 
Opened  to  settlement  by  proclamation,  IX, 

275- 
Appropriation  for,   recommended,  IX, 
203. 
Unauthorized  occupancy  of,  proclamatiem 
against,  VIII,  307. 
Chippewa,  disposition  of  timber  on,  referred 

to,  IX,  131. 
Choctaw,  right  of  way  for  railroads  through, 

VIII,  66,  68. 

Colville,  agreement  for  cession  of  lands  on, 

IX,  213. 

Crow,  opened  to  settlement  by  proclamation, 
IX,  292. 
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Indian  BoMrratlons— CmiitriifiA/. 
Crow  Creek.    (See  Sioux.) 
Devils  Lake,  right    of  way   for  railroads 

through,  bill  for,  VIII,  367,  S92. 
Fort  Berthold— 

Agreement  for  cession  of  portion  of,  VIII, 

433. 
Allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians 

on,  referred  to.  VIII,  196. 
Portion  of,  opened  to  settlement  by  procla-. 

mation,  Ix.  144. 
Fort  Hall,  agreement  for  disposal  of  lands 

on,  VIir68,602. 
Compensation  not  paid  by  railroad,  VIII, 

Oila  Bend«  removal  of  Indians  on,  bill  for, 
IX,6r 

Grande  Konde,  bill  for  relief  of  Indians  on, 
VIII,  193. 

lowi^  bill  providing  for  sale  of,  VIII,  374. 

JicarilU  Apache,  payment  for  improvements 
at,  recommeij^cd,  VIII,  109. 

Lake  Traverse- 
Agreement  with   Sioux  for  purchase  of 

lands  on,  discussed,  IX.  63. 
Opened  to  settlement  by  proclamation,  IX, 

272. 
Right  of  way  for  railroad  through,  re- 
ferred to,  vIII.  201, 369.  S93. 

Lemhi,  agreement  for  sale  of  lands  oc,VIII, 

Malheur,  referred  to,  VIII,  82. 

Menominee,  sale  of  timber  on,  referred  to, 
VIII.  72. 

Mescalero,  payment  to  settlers  for  improve- 
ments on.  recommended,  VIII.  397. 

pid  Winnebago,  restoration  of,  to  public 
domain,  order  regarding,  declarea  void, 

VIII.  30s. 
Discussed,  YlII,  358. 

Otoe  and  Missouna— 
Right  of  way    for  railroad  through,  re- 
ferred to.  Vill,  94. 
Sale  of,  bill  for,  referred  to,  VIII.  69. 
Pawnee,  enlargement  of.  bill  for,  VIII.  108. 
Pyramid  Lake,  agreement  for  cession  ot  por- 
tion of.  IX,  214. 
Round  Valley — 
Allotments  of   lands   in  severalty  to  In- 
dians on.  bill  for,  VIII.  370. 
Payment  tor   improvements  on.   recom- 
mended. VIII.  105. 
Reduction  of,  bill  for,  discussed,  VIII,  593; 

IX,  59. 
Sac  andTox— 

Bill  providing  for  sale  of.  VIII.  374. 
Cession   of  portion  of,  to  United   States 

proclaimeo.  IX,  156. 
Referred  to.  VIII,  387. 
San  Carlos,  coal  lands  on,  referred  to.  VIII.  96. 
Shoshone,  agreement  for  cession  of  portion 

of.  IX,  214. 
Sioux- 
Division  of  portion  of.  into  separate  reser- 
vations, etc.,  proclaimed,  IX,  94. 
Compensation   to,  for  losses  sustained 
in,  IX,  133. 
Purchase  of  lands  from,  recommended, 

VIII,  25a 
Restoration  of.  to  public  domain,  order  re- 
garding, declared  void,  VIII.  305. 
Discussed,  VIII,  358. 
Right  of  way  for  railroad  through,  VIII, 

Uncompahfire.  act  to  change  boundaries  of,, 
vetoed,  IX,  87. 


Walker  River,   right   of  way   for  raBioad 

through,  VIII,  149.  189,  TfA,  J93. 
Yakima,  lands  on.  to  be  used  by  Northern 
Pacific  Railway,  VIII.  277. 369.  ^3.  . 

Indian  Scouts  employed  in  pursuing  hostile 

Indians.  IX.  66. 
Indian  Territory.— Thomas  Jefferson  first 
suggested  that  Congress  set  apart  a  certain 
portion  of  the  public  lands  tor  the  use  of 
the  Indians.  Accordingly,  after  a  long  in- 
terval, by  the  act  of  June  30.  1834,  all  the 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi  which  was 
not  included  in  Missouri,  Louisiana,  and 
Arkansas  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  which  had  moved  thither  from 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.  This 
territory  nas  been  diminished  by  the  organi- 
zation of  various  States  and  Territories  until 
it  now  comprises  only  about  31,000  sq.  miles» 
apportionea  amongS  principal  tribes — Cher- 
okees,  Choctaws.  Creeks.  Seminole&  and 
Chickasaws.  A  number  of  smi^ler  Indian 
tribes  also  live  within  this  Territory.  Instead 
of  being  governed  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  Congress  for  the  Territories,  it  is  ruled  by 
principal  chiefs,  national  legislatures,  and 
ancient  tribal  usages,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. The  Territory  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  on  the  east  by 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,  on  the  south  by 
Texas  (separated  bv  the  Red  River),  and  on 
the  west  D^  Oklahoma.  The  chief  indus- 
tries are  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  The 
population  by  census  of  1905  was  142,06a 
Xndiftn  Territory  (see  also  Oklahoma): 
Acts  of  United  States  marshals,  etc.,  in,  re- 
ferred to,  VII,  168. 
Affray  at  court-house  in  Going  Snake  dis- 
trict, referred  to,  VIL  165. 
Boundary  line  with  Texas,  commission  to 
mark,  VIII.  317,  319. 
Proclamation  against  selling  lands  In 
t  dispute.  VIII,  74a 
Constitution  adopted  by  tribes  in,  and  gov- 
ernment of.  discussed,  VII,  119. 
Departmental  abuses  in,  X,  716. 
Edubation  in,  recommendations  regarding, 

X,  121. 
Extension  of  laws  of  Arkansas  over,  reoom* 

mended,  VIII,  56. 
Federal  court  for.  recommended,  IX,  537. 
Government  of,  discussed  and  recommenda- 
tions regarding.  IX,  47;  X.  121. 
Homestead  laws  for,  recommended.  VIL  30a 
Indian  hostilities  in,  discussed. VI II,  3^2358. 
Judicial  district  within,  recommended,  VII, 

165. 
Lands  in — 
Acquired  by  treaty  of  1866  referred  to, VIL 

522;  VIIi;  266. 
Issuance  of  patents  for,  referred  to,  VIII, 

192. 
Negotiations  regarding  cession  of  Indian, 

IX.  71. 
Opened  to  settlement — 
Action  of  Creeks  regarding,  VIII,  268L 
Discussed,  VIII.  72. 807;  IX,  47. 
Proclaimed.  IX,  15, 
Questions  regarding.  VIII,  266. 
Survey  of.  referred  to,  VII,  483. 
Population  of,  IX.  47. 

Proposed  admission  to  Statehood.  XI,  1178. 
Rigut  of  way  for  railroads  through,  referred 
-  to,  VIIL  66,401. 
Bill  granting,  referred  to^  VIII,  6& 
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iBdiaa  Territory-— C^mili'ifMMll 
Territorial  govemineiit  for,  recommended, 

VII,  11^152.  200.  252,30a 
Unauthorized    occupancy  or    inTasion  o^ 
referred  to,  VII,  260,  521,  577;  VIII,  245, 
34S. 
Penalty  for,  recommended,  VIII,  155. 
Proclamations  against,  VII,  547, 598;  VIII, 

IndiaaLTre&tlei.  (See  Indians,  treaties  with.) 
Indian  Tribes.  (See  under  Indians.) 
Indian  Ware: 

Discussed  by  President — 

Adams,  J.  a,  11,387. 

Arthur,  Vin, 38, 136,  i8a 

Qeveland,  VlII,  348, 

Fillmore,  V,  87, 132. 

Grant,  VII.  406, 

Harrison.  Benj.,  IX.  201. 

i Haves,  VII.  472, 502,  572,  576. 
ackson.  II.  603;  III,  32, 234,  253,  289, 292. 
ohnson,  VI,  576. 
Jncoln,  VI,  132, 144. 
Madison,  1,496^539,563. 
Monroe.  II,  31, 41, 42,  4^  2x2. 
Polk,  IV.  560,644. 
Tyler,  IV,  8a  01. 154. 198. 
Van  Buren,  lit,  616. 
Washington,  I,  61, 82, 104, 115,  134,  140^ 
156, 167,  185. 
Gen.  Gaines*s  requisition  for  volunteers  in, 

not  approved  by  President,  III,  234. 
Instructions  to  Gen.  St  Clair  authorized 
him  in  1789  to  employ  militia  a^fainst  the 
Wabash  and  Illinois. 
Referred  to,  III,  214.  28a  430:  V,  378;  VI, 

i54i  yii,  50. 261,  iSi,  483, 484. 

Requisition   for  volunteers   in,  by  Gen. 

Gaines  not  approved.  III,  2^ 
Statement  of  number  of  soldiers  Indians, 

etc.,  killed  in,  transmitted,  VII,  628. 
Surrender  of  Geronimo  discussed,  VIIL^I4. 
Surrender  of  Sitting  Bull  discussed,  YIII, 

38. 
Treachery  of  Indians  referred  to,  III.  617. 
Troops  in,  should  be  compensated,  III,  235. 

Apache,  discussed,  VII,  572;  VIII,  514. 

Bannock,  discussed.  VII,  502. 

Cherokee,  discusseo.  III,  234,  253. 

Cheyennes,  threatening  attitude  of,  VIII,  358. 

Chippewa  outbreak  discussed,  X,  121. 

Creek- 
Discussed,  III.  234, 253. 
Probability  of,  I,  156. 

Fox- 
Discussed,  II,  603. 
Termination  of,  ill,  32. 

Modoc,  correspondence  reearding,  referred 

to,  Vll,26l. 

Nez  Perc<— 
Discussed,  VIL472. 
Referred  to.  VlI,  481. 

Northern  Cheyenne,  discussed, VII,  5^ 

Piegan,  engagement  of  Col.  Baker  with,  re- 
ferred to,  VII,  50. 

Ricaree,  discussed,  II,  212. 

Sac- 
Discussed,  11,603. 
Termination  of.  III,  32. 

Seminole — 
American  forces  in,  and  officers  command- 
ing, discussed.  II,  42;  III,  253,  616. 
Appropriation  tor  suppression  of,  recom- 
mended, III,  254; 
Brevet  rank  for  officers  of  Army  participa- 
ting in,  IV,  155. 


DiscttS«Ki,  II, 31,  42, ^\V1, 234,  253,  28ft 

ir 


292, 616;, 
Massacre  of  Maj. 


I.  Dade's 


command.  III, 


>  sup- 


Origin  of,  referred  to,  IV,  91. 

Spain  furnishes  aid  to  enemy  in,  II,  42. 

Termination  of,  IV.  198. 

Troops  in,  rations  lumished,  referred  to^ 
11.  25. 

Troops  under  Gen.  Jackson  referred  to,  II, 
42. 
Sioux,  discussed.  VI,  132;  VII,  406;  IS,  201. 
Ute.  discussed,  VII,  572,  576. 
Wabash,  troops  must  be  called  forth  to  1 

press,  1, 61, 82. 
Indiana.— One  of  the  United  States;  nickname^ 
^  The  Hoosier  State."  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Michigan  and  IjUce  Michigan,  on 
the  east  bv  Ohio,  on  the  south  by  Kentucky 
(separated  hy  the  Ohio  River),  and  on  the 
west  by  Illinois.  The  capital  is  Indianapolis. 
Indiana  is  the  eighth  in  population  of  the 
United  States  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
production  of  wheat.  It  was  settled  by  the 
French  (at  Vincennes)  in  1702  and  was  ceded 
to  Great  BriUin  in  1763  and  to  the  United 
States  in  1783.  It  became  a  part  of  the  North- 
west Territory  in  1787  and  was  made  a  sepa- 
rate Territory  in  looa  Indiana  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Union  Dec.  11, 1816.  Area,  36,350 
sq.  miles;  population  (1900),  2,416^462. 
Indiana: 
Boundaries  of.  referred  to,  II,  393. 
Lands  granted  to.  in  aid  of  Wabash  and  Brie 

Canal  discussed.  III,  508. 
Lands  in,  referred  to,  L  341. 
Laws  of,  transmitted,  I,  35a 
Lead  mines  in,  I,  371. 

Location  of  lands  ceded  to,  by  Pottawatta- 
mie^ II,  535. 
Sale  of  land  m,  suspension  of,  requested.  III, 

215. 
Volunteers  from,  national  thanks  tendered, 

VI,  241. 
Indiana.- When  Europeans  first  came  to  this 
hemisphere  the^  called  the  natives  Indians 
on  the  supposition  that  the  land  was  India. 
This  was  soon  found  to  be  an  error,  but  the 
name  Indians  has  continued  to  be  applied  to 
the  people  of  both  North  and  South  Ajnerica. 
As  the  Indians  were  mostlv  barbarous,  and 
as  those  who  were  partially  civilized  pos- 
sessed no  written  records  or  reliable  tradition, 
their  origin  and  history  became  a  problem  for 
the  ethnologist  Morton  makes  2  grand  di- 
visions of  the  South  American  Indians — the 
Toltecan  nations,  who  were  civilized,  and  the 
barbarous  tribes,  the  former  embracing  the 
ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  and  the  lat- 
ter all  the  uncivilized  tribes.  The  Mayas  of 
Yucatan  built  pyramids  and  had  a  literature. 
Some  ethnologists  claim  that  the  American 
Indian  is  a  distinct  type  of  the  human  race, 
as  indigenous  to  this  continent  as  its  fauna 
and  flora,  and  as  having  subsisted  as  such 
from  the  earliest  ages  oFthe  world.  Others 
regard  them  as  a  branch  of  the  Mongolian 
race  which,  at  aVemote  period  of  their  his- 
tory, wandered  from  Asia  to  the  American 
continent,  and  there  remained  for  thousandf 
of  years  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
ana  passing  through  various  stages  of  prog- 
ress or  retrogression.  Dr.  Robert  Brown 
says  in  his  Races  of  Mankind:  "  Not  only  are 
the  western  Indians  in  appearance  very  like 
their  nearest  neighbors,  tne  northeastern  Aii* 
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IndiBikM— Continued, 
atics,  but  in  language  and  tradition  it  is  con- 
fidently affirmed  there  is  a  blending  of  the 
people.  The  Eskimo  on  the  American  and 
the  Tchuktchis  on  the  Asiatic  side  under- 
stand each  other  perfectly."  Anthropolo- 
gists also  admit  that  between  the  various 
tribes  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  Cape  Horn  there 
is  greater  uniformity  of  physical  structure 
and  personal  characteristics  than  is  seen  in 
anv  other  Quarter  of  the  globe.  Though  the 
red  men  ot  Canada  differ  in  many  respects 
from  the  wandering  Guranis  of  Paraguay 
and  both  from  the  Azteca  of  Mexico,  all  ex- 
hibit strong  evidence  of  belonging  to  the 
same  great  branch  of  the  human  family,  not- 
withstanding the  wide  diversity  of  language. 
Generally  the  physical  characteristics  are  a 
low,  broad  forenead;  full  face;  back  of  head 
flattened;  powerful  jaws;  full  lips;  prominent 
cheek  bones;  dark,  deeply  set  eyes;  hair  long 
and  wavv;  no  beard;  copper-colored  skin; 
erect  and  slender  figure;  about  the  average 
in  height  In  Mexico  and  Peru  the  aborig- 
inal inhabitants  were  a  rich,  powerful,  and 
highly  civilized  people,  dwelling  in  walled 
cities.  They  had  fixed  laws  and  were  ac- 
auainted  with  some  of  the  higher  arts  and 


\  linguistic 

stocks.  These  stocks  were  composed  of 
many  tribes  of  varying  dialects,  and  tribes 
sometimes  united  temporarily  for  purposes  of 
ofiEense  or  defense  into  confederations.  The 
most  important  of  these  stocks  were  the  Eski- 
maun,  Athapascan,  Algonquian.  Siouan,  Iro- 
quoian,  Salishan,  Shosnonean,  Muskhogean, 
Caddoan,  Yuman,  Pimaiu  Sahaptian,  Kio- 
wan,  and  Timuauanan.  The  different  tribes 
with  which  the  United  States  have  had  deal- 
ings are  mentioned  under  separate  headings. 
The  total  number  of  Indians  in  the  United 
SUtes  at  this  time  is  263,233. 
Indians : 
Act- 
Making  laws  of  States  and  Territories 
applicable  to  reservations  recommended, 

vni,56. 

To  establish  peace  with,  referred  to,  VI, 

598. 
To  transfer  custody  of  trust  funds  of,  ve- 
toed, VII,  378. 

Action  recommended  to  enable  -Iroquois, 
Delaware  and  Abenaki,''  in  Canada,  to 
attend  Exposition  held  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
X,79. 

Act  to  refer  claims  for  depredations  by,  to 
Court  of  Claims,  vetoed,  X  237. 

Additional  troops  for  Indian  country  recom- 
mended, VII^  376. 

Agencies  appomted.'(See  Indian  Agencies.) 

Agents  among.  (See  Indian  Agents.) 

Agriculture  and  manufacturing  among, 
should  be  encouraged,  1, 352,  359;  III,  172. 

Allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to,  recom- 
mended. (See  Lands,  Indian.) 

Annual  allowances  given,  I,  122,  359,  375, 
390;  II,  468;  III,  172. 

Annuities  given,  who  fought  with  Great 
Britain  against  United  States  referred 
to,  II,  568. 

Arms  and  ammunition  furnished,  orders  and 
proclamations  prohibiting,  VI,  279;  VII, 
398.451. 


Attempts  to  alienate  affections  of,disciMScd, 

1,251,  255,257. 
Citizens,  number  of  Indian,  X,  450. 
Citizenship  of,  discussed,  XI,  1172. 
Civilization  of — 

Appropriation  for.  Ill,  115, 172. 

Discussed  and  reterned  to,  1, 122,  185,  359^ 
427,475;  II,  79,  113,  ii4,ii5,,2SC26i. 

457;  In.  500;  IV,  199;  V,  460;  vm,  355. 

Claims  of,  against  United  States  (see  also 
the  several  tribes) — 

Appropriation  for,  recommended,  II,  468. 

Settlement  of,  referred  to,  IV,  j(5o. 
Colonization  of,  recommended,  V,  46a 
Commerce  with  1, 104, 129, 141,  iSb,  261,  334, 

359. 

More  capital  should  be  employed  in,  I, 
373- 
Commission  for  settlement  of    differences 

with,  recommended,  I,  59. 
Condition  of — 

Bill  providing  for  unprovement  of,  referred 
to,  VIII,  69. 

Discussed  by  President- 
Adams,  J.  Q^  II,  415. 
Arthur,  VIIL  U,  143. 
Qeveland,  Vni.  355,  Sl8, 790^  795;  IX. 

453,^4,735. 
Grant,  VIL  38,  ijz,  252. 
Harrison.  Benj.,  IX,  45. 
Haves.  VIL  475,  502, 576^  623. 
Tackson,  IL  457,  519,  554. 
Monroe,  II,  TQ* 
Van  Buren,  III,  ^98. 
In  Florida  referred  to.  IL  328. 
Report  on,  transmitted,  ¥,.73. 
Control  of  Government  over,  must  be  com- 
plete, II,  46. 
Conventions  with.    (See  Treaties  with, pos/. ) 
Corps  of  Indian  auxiliaries  recommended, 

VII,  502. 
Crimes  of — 
Trial  and  punishment  for,  referred  to,  VIII, 

370. 
Tnal   in    United    States   courts     recom- 
mended, IV,  429. 
Debts  due  by,  payment  of,  should  be  limited, 

III,  227. 
Depredations  of,  referred  to,  1, 82, 95, 104,  126, 
i3o,i7i;III,428;.IV,56o.  .     _ 
Abuses  m  prosecution  of  claim,  1X^453. 
Difficulties  with,  reports  on,  referred  to,  VII, 

J8. 
Disarming  of,  law  for,  and  compensation  to, 
for  weapons  taken  recommended,  VIII, 
262. 
Education  of,  X,  450, 544;  XI,  1x72.  (See  also 

Indian  Schools.) 
Employed  by  Great  Britain  in  war  against 
United  States,  1, 515,  535. 
Tribes  receiving  annuities   after  war  re- 
ferred to,  II,  568. 
Enlistment  and  oiiganization  oU  into  com- 
panies discussed,  IX,  196. 
Enslaved  in  New  Mexico,  VI,  342. 
Exhibition  at  Omaha,  X,  79. 
Expeditions  among,  V,  365. 
Expenditures  for.  (See  Indian  Affairs,  Bu- 
reau of.) 
Farm  lands  for,  recommendations  regarding 

VII,  576. 

Frontiers  must  be  protected  from.  (See  Fron- 
tiers.) 
General  Allotment  Act,  X,  450l 
Gospel  propagated  among,  II,  415. 
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GoTemment  established  by.  within  States 

would  not  be  recognized,  II,  4^7. 
GoYemment  for,  council  at  Ocmulgee  for,  VII, 

II9< 
History  and  condition  of,  investigated,  V,  73. 
Homestead   entries   for.    (See  Homestead 

Laws.) 
Hostile  attitude  of  Creeks,  III,  253, 254. 

Hunkpapa  treaty  with,  II,  346. 
Hostile  disposition  of,  1, 13^  151;  VI,  576. 
Hostilities  against  United  States,  should  be 

restrained  oy    France  from  committing, 

II,  31. 
Hostilities  of.  (See  Indian  Wars.) 
Hostility  of,  to  United  States  due  to  influence 

of  British  Government,  I,  50^  515. 
Hunting,  should  be  encouraged  to  abandon, 

Hnsbandry,  practice  of,  introduced  among,  I, 

Intermeddling  of  foreign  powers  with,  re- 
ferred to>  III,  51 1,  S89. 
Lands — 

Ceded  to  United  SUtes  by.    (See  Lands, 
Indian;  the  several  tribes.) 

Donated  to  Jackson  and  Hawkins  by^  as 
mark  of  gratitude,  I,  J7a 

Granted  to,  by  United  States.  (See  Indian 
Reservations;  Lands,  Indian;  tlie  several 
tribe«.) 
Lands  to  be  reserved  for,  VI,  683;  VII,  624. 
Lands,  tribal,  X,  450»757. 
Laws   regarding,   modifications  in,   recom- 
mended, IV,  429. 
Legal   services   for   rendered,  pa)rment  of, 

recommended,  VIII,  107. 
Liquors,  prohibition  of  sale  of— 

To  allottess,  recommended,  IX,  735. 

To,  requested  by,  1,334. 
Management  of,  committed   to   Society  of 

Friends,  VII,  38, 109, 152,  200, 252. 300,352- 
Military  execution,  death  by,   preferred  to 

hangmg,  1,334. 
Militjurypost  among— 

Increase  in,  recommended.  III,  256;  IV,  87. 

To  be  established,  I,  448. 
Militia  sent  to  suppress.  (See  Indian  Wars.) 
Money  invested  for,  I,  25Q. 
Moral  improvement  of,  II,  415. 

Arrangements  made  for.  III,  172. 
Neutral  lands,  treaty  regarding,  VI,  519. 
Number  of,  in    United  States,  V,  460;  VIII, 


355}  IX.  453.  735- 
Pacific  relations  with,  desired.  III,  1 13. 
Paper  from  Society  of  Friends  on  affiiirs  of, 


referred  to,  VII,  121. 

Peace  among,  attempts  made  to  preserve,  IV, 
264. 

Peace  policy,  appropnation  to  carry  out,  rec- 
ommended, vll,  152. 

Persons  charged  with  murder  convicted  by, 

1.454- 
Police  force  of,  organized,  VII,  623. 
Population  of,  V,  d6o;  VIII,  355;  rx,453,  735. 

Increased  by  enlargement  of  boundaries, 
V,  87,128. 
Presents  to,  from  Great  Britain  referred  to, 

IV,  276. 
Proceeds  of  reservations,  bill  providing  for 

use  of,  for  relief  of.  VIII,  388. 
Progress  of,  slow,  X,  819, 820. 
Public  lands  must  be  protected  from.  (See 

Frontiers.) 
Referred  to,  I,  104, 108,  in,  115,  122, 125, 130, 

131. 135. 141, 144, 1*7. 171,  i^  l»7, 19^207, 


3«,  372,  386^  39^407;  II.  31, 82,  256^  519^ 
536;  V,  423. 
Removal  of,  to  lands  lying  westward — 
Army  engaged  in,  III,  616. 
Process  made  in,  discussed,  II,  565,604; 
m,  113,  171,2^^  256,  391,497,016;  IV, 

41 1, 505, 560;  yt  187..^. 

Recommended  by  President — 
Fillmore,  V,  174,  184. 
Jackson,  II,  458,476,  519,541,  554,  569, 

604;  III  32,55.171. 
Monroe,  II,  190^  280. 

Polk,IV^429,45^g 

Van  fiuren,m  391,  475,  497,  507, 561. 
Referred  to,  VII,  413. 
Treaty  regarding,  III.  32,  256. 
Rights   of.  citizens   infnnging,   must  be 

punished,  1, 137, 185, 191  ;Tl,  37i,  536. 
Schools    provided    for.      (See    Indian 

Schools.) 
Supplies  for,  increase  of  items  for  trans- 
portation ol,  recommended,  VIIL  93. 
Teachers  sent  among,  VIII, 790.   (See  also 

Indian  Schools.) 
Territorial  government  for,  recommended, 

VII,  119,  152,  200,  252, 30a 
Trade  with,  II,  204.  536. 

Act  to  regulate,  discussed,  II,  536. 
Trading  establishments  among,  II,  197, 
198,280. 
Recommended,  I,  352.  354.  359,  448. 
Treaties  with  (see  also  the  several  tribes), 
II,  531;  ly  560,651;  V,  145. 151, 158. 
351,  423;  VI,  375. 454.  683;  VIL  52. 
Appropriation  for  fulfillment  of,  recom- 
mended,  V,  374,  379. 
Obligation  of  Congress  to  make,  re- 
ferred to,  VII,  51. 
Appropriation  made  for  concluding,  II, 

306. 
Compensation  paidpersons  for  negotia- 
ting, referred  to,  III,  528, 591. 
Discussion  of,  in  executive  session  re- 
ferred to,  VII,  52. 
Exclusion    of    reservations    from,    dis- 
cussed, III,  507. 
Instructions  to  commissioners  negotia- 
ting within  Indian  Territory,  X,  46. 
Irregularities  in,  discussed,  I V,  48. 
Laws  regarding,  modifications  in,  recom- 
mended, V^  299. 
Must  be  ratified  by  Government,  1, 61. 
Peace  Commission  of  1867  referred  to, 
VII,  51.    . 
Appropriation  to  carry  out  policy  of, 
recommended,  VII,  152. 
Persons  violating,  shall  be  punished,  I, 

loi,  137. 185,  191,  252. 
Printed  copies  of,  referred  to,  II,  ^72. 
Rejected  by  Senate  referred  to,  V,  171. 


Transmitted  for  exercise  of  powers  for 
fulfilling,  L  397. 
War  between  the  States,  attitude  of  tribes 

in,    (See  War  between  the  States.) 

Wars  with.    (See  Indian  Wars.) 

Absentee    Shawnee,    agreement     between 

Cherokee  (Commission  and,  IX,  79. 

Proclaimed,  IX,  156. 

Alabama,  encouraged  to  reduce  themselves 

to  fixed  habitation,  I,  458. 
Apache  — 
Agreement  between  Cherokee  Commis- 
sion and,  IX,  333. 
Appropriation  tor  support  of,  etc,  recom- 
menaed,  VIII,  105. 
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Imprisonment  of,  by  GoTemment  discussed 
and  recommendations  xegarding,  VIII, 
789;  IX,  60.  66,  536.. 

Suppression  of  hostilities  amon^  discussed. 


Vfi,  572;  VIII,  50, 358. 514. 789. 

Treaty  with.  y.  loi,  229;  Vl,  103.  375,  598. 
War  with.    (See  Indian  Wars.) 


Apalachicola,  treaty  with,  HI,  37. 
Arapahoe  — 
Agreement  between  Cherokee  Commis- 
sion and,  IX,  130. 
Lands  acquired  under,  opened  to  settle- 
ment, Ia,  275. 
Appropriation  to,  recommended,  IX,  326. 
Disarming  of,  discussed,  VIII,  262. 
Lands  set  apart  for,  reterred  to,  Till,  93, 

191. 
Treaty  with,  VI,  33. 575,  ^.  637.       , 
Anckaree,  allotment  of  lands  m  severalty  to, 

referred  to,  VIII,  196. 
Bannock — 
Agreement  with,  for  disposal  of  lands  for 

use  of  railroads,  VIII,  68, 192. 
Treaty  with,  VI,  700. 
War  with.    (See  Indian  Wars.) 
Belantse-Etoa.    (See  Minnetaree.) 
Blackfeet,  treaty  with,  V,  362;  VI,  70a 
Caddo— 
Memorial  f^om^  rcpardinu  claims  to  lands 

in  Okiahoma,  IX,  ijijt 
Treaty  with,  HI,  \^. 
Cahok-ia,  treaty  with.  U,  47. 
Calapotia,  treaty  witn^  V^  303- 
CanrtEinchce*  tTeaty  with,  referred  to,  III,  188. 
Cayust%  Irtalv  wilfv  V,  381* 
Chaila,  lieaty  V  ith,  V,  303. 
Chayenne.    (See  Cheyenne.) 
Cherokee — 
Act  directing  payment  of  certificates  of, 
reasons  for  applying  pocket  veto  to,  IV, 

329. 
Agreement  with,  for  cession  of  lands,  IX, 

Bilffor   payment  of  money   claimed  by 

Eastern,  VIII,  386. 
Bill  securing  to,  proportion  of  proceeds  of 

public  lands,  VIII, 


Boundary  line  with  United  States,  II,  474. 

Canal  through  country  of,  referred  to,  II, 
421. 

Citizenship  solicited  by,  I,  4$^ 

Commission  to  negotiate  with,  regarding 
clauns  to  lands.  (See  Cherokee  Com- 
mission.) 

Commissioners*  negotiations  with  in  the  In- 
dian Territory,  '^A'^ 

Conflict  between  Federal  and  Cherokee 
courts,  V,  376. 

Convention  widi,  referred  to,  1,571:11,265. 

Difficulties  among,  IV,  412, 429, 458;  VIIl, 


,156.157. 
^nforc 


Enforcement  of  payment  of  taxes  on  prod- 
ucts of,  referred  to,  VII,  51. 

Investigation  of  alleged  frauds  in  affairs  of, 
discussed,  IV,  220. 

Lands — 
Containing    iron    ore    relinquished    to 

United  States  bv,  1,  443. 
Granted  to.  III,  490. 
Relinquished  to  United  States,  I,  116^ 

,     387.  396,  448;  II,  239. 321;  III.  55,  499. 

Legal  services  rendered,  payment  of,  rec- 
ommended, VIII,  107. 

Neutral  lands,  treaty  regarding,  VI,  ^19. 

New  government  to  be  lormea  by,  II,  399. 


Payment  of — 
Interest  due  referred  to,  V,  299. 
Money  to.  III,  4,99. 606. 
For  lands  ceded  to  United  States  re- 
quested by,  VIIl,  83, 152. 

Referred  to,  II.  476;  VIII,  15^  194. 

Removal  o^  referred  to.  III,  475,  497;VIII, 
84. 

Town  of,  destroyed,  proclamation  regard- 
ing, 1, 137. 

Treaty  with,  I,  79, 106,  iii,  i 


332»  390»  397.  401.  57i.  5?i. 


175,260^281, 
20, 


Appn_ , 

Claims  arising  under,  IV,  220,  56a 

Communication  and  agreement  with  Co- 
manche, IX,  333. 

Modification  otTreferred  to,  III,  477. 

Proclamation  regarding,  I,  80. 
Trespasses  upon  lands  of,  by  citizens  of 

Georgia,  II,  476. 
Troubles  appreneoded   from,  prevented. 

111,254. 
War  with.    (See  Indian  Wars.) 
Cheyenne — 
Agreement  between  Cherokee  Commission 
and,  IX,  13a 

Lands  acquired  under,  opened  to  settle- 
ment, IX,  275. 
Appropriation  to,  recommended,  IX,  326U 
Authority  to  use  certain  funds  for  suteist- 

ence  of,  recommended,  VIII,  404. 
Condition  of,  referred  to,  VIII,  366;  IX,  68. 
Disarming  of,  dicussed.  VlII,  262. 
Disorderly  conduct  of,  discussed,  VIII,  358. 
Lands  set  apart  for,  referred  to,  VIII,  93. 

Title  to,  referred  to,  VIIL  191. 
Treaty  with.  II,  321,  346;  VI,  33, 375,  598, 

637. 
War  with.    (See  Indian  Wars.) 

Chickamauga,  depredations  committed  by,  I, 

126. 
Chickasaw— 
Agreement  with  Choctaws  referred  to,  V, 

302. 
Appropriation  to  pay  claim  of,  for  lands 

ceded,  recommendations  regarding,  IX, 

202,229,^. 
Boimdary  One  with  Choctaws,  V,  305. 
Claims  of,  referred  to,  IVj  43^  437. 
Commissioners  to  treat  with,  tor  cession  of 

lands  discussed,  X,  46. 
Deed  for  release  by,  of  lands  discussed, 

IX,  202,  229,  326. 
Funds  of,  to  be  invested.  III,  187;  V,  183, 

190.203,275,295,360. 
Lands  ceded  to,  1, 116. 
Lands  ceded  to  United  Stotes  by,  I,  387. 
Lands  of,  sold.  III,  593. 
Removal  of.  III,  49S 

Stock  of,  to  be  transferred  to  Choctaws  re- 
ferred to,  III.  620;  IV,  ^i. 
Subsistence  to  be  granted.  III,  508. 
Treaty  with,  I,  332;  390.  397,  !j8i.  582;  U,  dj, 
^,  607,  609;  ni,  52, 280;  V,  156,  352;  Vl, 

Proclamation  regarding,  I,  8a 
Chippewa — 
Agreement  with,  for  cession  of  lands,  IX, 

346. 
Aineements  with,  referred  to,  VIIL  538. 
Allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to,  bill  for, 

VIII,  189. 
Commission  to  negotiate  with,  IX,  65. 


Index, 
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Disposition  of  bonds  and  fundsor.  referred 
to,  VIII.  73.' 

Negotiations  with,  for  improvement  of  con- 
dition of,  VIII,  371. 

Outbreak  among,  X,  121. 

Relinquishment  of  agreement  with  Otta- 
was  referred  to,  VI,  702, 

Removal  of,  III,  498. 

Treaty  witih,  1,390,  434,  569,581,  582;  II,  21, 


,429,  516;  rv,  210^41^  564;  V,  s 
302, 305,  3Si»  421. 579;  yi.  102, 196, 199. 
202,  210,  259,  383,  520,  637,  702;  X,  61. 
Instructions  to  commissioners  negotia- 
ting, X,  46. 
Transmitted  for  exercise  of  powers  for 
fulfilling.  X,  ^ 
Chippeway.    (See  Chippewa.) 
Cho-bah-Ah-bish,  treaty  with,  V,  379. 
Choctaw — 
Agreement  with  Chickasaws  referred  to, 

V,302. 
Appropriation  to  pay  claim 'of,  for  lands 
ceded,  recommendations  regarding,  IX» 
202,229,326. 
Balance  remaining  from  sales  of  orphan 

reservations  of,  V,  377. 
Boundary  line  with — 
Chickasaws,  V,  305. 
United  States,  I,  343,  350. 
Qaim  of,  to  Greer  t^ounty,  IX,  690. 
Claims  of,  referred  to.  III,  129,  134,  396; 
IV,  436;  VII,  511. 
Opinion  of  Attorney-General  regarding, 
referred  to,  IV,  583. 
Commissioners  to  treat  with,  for  cession  of 

lands  discussed,  X,  46. 
Deed  for  release  by,  of  lands  discussed, 

I3L  202,  229,  326. 
Lands  of,    proposition  regarding  cession 

of,  I,  431. 
Memorial  from,  regarding  alleged  violation 

of  treaty  by  United  States,  IV,  150. 
Proceedings  of  commission  referred  to,  IV, 

276, 
Proceeds  of  sales  of  lands  to  be  invested 
for,  III,  187.  ^ 

Referred  to.  IL  562. 
Removal  of,  lu,  498. 
Stock  of  Chickasaws  to  be  transferred  to, 

referred  to.  III,  620;  IV,  421. 
Treatv  with,  1, 3.^,  3^  438, 460,  581,  582; 

"•  ^i'r^L'  ^^  ^'  ???'  453,  529,  532, 
542;  III.  ^;  V,  352;  VI,  385. 
Advice  of  Senate  regarding  treaty  for 
cession  of  lands  east  of  Mississippi  re- 
quested, II,  478. 
President  declines  to  appoint  commission 

to  conclude,  II,  423. 
Proclamation  regarding,  I,  8a 
Referred  to,  II,  530. 

Transmitted  for  exercise  of  powers  for 
fulfilling,  X,  46. 
Christian — 
Claims  of,  against  United  States,  II,  468. 
Treaty  with,  V,  420,  579;  VI,  199,  637. 
Coeur  d*Al€ne,  commission  to  negotiate  with, 

for  purchase  of  lands.  IX.  58. 
Cohnawaga,  treaty  witn,  referred  to,  I,  197. 
Comanche — 
Agreement  between  Cherokee  Commis- 


Tre^  with,  IV,  454;  V,  229;  VI,  193, 37& 

Creee 
Chaiiges  against  United  States  agent  for, 

referred  to,  11,  ^99. 
Commerce  with,  \  77. 
Commissioners  to  treat  with,  for  cession  of 

lands  discussed,  X,  46. 
Conflicting   claims  ot   Georgia   and,   to 

lands.    (See  Geoi|;ia.) 
Convention  with,  I,  390. 
Court  of   inquiQr   relative   to   campaign 
against,  UL  289. 
Opinion  of,  disapproved.  III,  289^ 
Proceedings  of,  transmitted  for  action 
thereon,  III,  291. 
Difficulties  of,  with  Seminoles,  V,  295, 364. 
Difficulties  with,  1, 151. 
Frauds  practiced  upon,  in  land  sales,  III, 

40^400. 
Hostilities  of,  ended.  III,  253, 254. 

Referred  to,  III,  280. 
Lands — 
Ceded  to  United  States  by,  1, 343,  374, 
^387;  II.  ^94;  IX.  It 
Amount  of  cession^  IX,  ^ 
Proposition  regarding,  VlII,  72,  807. 
Opened  to  settlement  by  proclamation, 

IX.  15. 
Purchased  for  Seminoles  from,  VIII,  loo. 
Additional  proposition  regarding,  Ia, 

70. 
Purchased  from,  title  to,  discussed,  VIII, 
266. 
Murdered  by  outlaws,  1, 151. 
Proposition  of,  to  cede  lands  in  Indian 
Territory,  VIII,  72,  807. 
Cession  of,  IX,  15. 
Protection  for  lands  of,  invoked,  II,  370. 
Removal  of,  referred  to.  Ill,  55,  II^  498. 
Sales  of  reservations «of  deceased.  Ill,  K16. 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed,  I, 


702;  VIII,  807. 


V,242. 


I93,393t 


sion  and.  IX,  333. 
Claim  o^  discussed,  IX,  327. 


Correspondence  regarding,  II,  32a 
Proclamation  regarding,  1, 80. 
Ratified  by  proclamation,  X  501. 
Rights  of,  under,  II,  370. 
War  with.    (See  Indian  Wars.) 
Crow- 
Agreement  with — 
For  sale  of  lands,  IX,  i^ 

For  use  of  railroads,  VIII,  70. 
Regarding  individual  allotments,  VIII, 
372. 
Appropriation    for  supplies   for,   recom- 
mended, VIII,  194. 
Treaty  with,  II,  347;  VI,  637. 
Crow  Creek.    (See  Umpqua.  j 
Dakota.    (See  Sioux.) 
Delaware — 
Lands  ceded  to  United  States  by,  I,  372, 

374;  III,  476. 
Lands  to  be  conveyed  to  Wyandots,  IV, 

276. 
Payment  of  amount  of  trust  fund  to,  rec- 
ommended, VIII,  532. 
Treaty  with,  I,  363, 373.  377,  3?>,  397,  47?, 
479.  554,  569;  II,  21,  47.  464, 465.  466, 
610;  V,  240,  596;  VI,  32,  212,  304, 
Agreement  with,  for  abrogation  of  article 


of.  A 
DwAmish, 


of.  V,  668. 

treaty  with,  V,  33^9. 
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Eel  River—  ^^ 

•Payment  to,  in  lieu  of  annuities,  Vlll,  530L 
Treaty  with,  L  363.  390,  397.  478.  479- 

Five  Civilized  Tribes- 
Discussed,  X,  45,  121, 
Relation  of,  to  United  States  discussed, 

IX,  202, 735.  .  ^ 

Representation  m  Congress  recommended, 

Flathead— 
Agreement  with,  for  sale  of  lands,  VIII, 

153, 192. 
Treaty  with,  V,  380. 
Fox- 
Agreement  between   Cherokee   commis- 
sion and.  IX,  75. 
Proclaimea,  IX,  156. 
Hostile  aggression  of.  III,  32. 
Treaty  with,  I,  375}  377»  569;  II,  183.  ^ 
347.  542,  607;  III.,  265,  27Q.  395;  IV. 
210;  V,  240^  578;  VI.  73,  83, 194,  470, 
702. 
Withdrawn,  VII,  47. 
War  with.  (See  Indian  Wan.) 
Fpeeksin,  treaty  with,  V,  303. 
Great  Ossige.  (See  Osage.) 
Gros  Ventre — 
Allotment  of   lands  in    severalty  t«,  re- 
ferred to,  VIII,  196. 
Treaty  with,  VI,.7oo. 
Hunkpapa,  treaty  with,  referred  to,  II,  346. 
Illinois,  treaty  with,  1, 135. 
Iowa — 
Agreement  between  Cherokee  Commis- 
sion and,  IX,  77. 
Proclaimed,  IX,  156. 
Treaty  with,  IL  347;  III,  265.  395,  S12.  516; 
V,240;  VI,  73.  702. 
Withdrawn,  VII,  47. 
loway.  (See  Iowa.) 
Kansas — 
Lands  of,  accounts  for  advertising  sale  of, 

VIII,  77. 

Treaty  with,  II,  317,  323,  346,  477;  IV,  423; 
V,  578;  VI.  76,  212,  519;  VII.  II. 
Withdrawn,  Vll,  47. 


Kaskaskia — 


Lands  ceded  to,  I,  365. 
Lands  ceded  to  Unif 
,363. 


nited  States  by.  I,  359, 


Treaty  with.  I,  359, 363, 3^5;  II.  47;  V.  242; 
VI,  69,  518. 
Ka-ta-ka,  treaty  with.  III,  395. 
Kaw.  (See  Kansas.) 
Kickapoo — 
Agreement  between  Cherokee  Commis- 
sion and,  IX,  203,  214. 
Settlement  of  estates  of  deceased,  referred 

to,  VIII,  m  189.  368. 
Treaty  witL  I,  *3.479,  569..581,  582;  II. 
66. 81, 85, 610;  V,  240:  VI.  83.  518. 
Kik-i-Allus,  treaty  with,  V,  379. 
Kiowa — 
Agreement  between  Cherokee  Commis- 
sion and,  IX,  333. 
Claim  of,  discussed,  IX,  327. 
Treaty  with,  III,  ^95;^,  229;  VI,  193,  598. 
Klamath,  treaty  with.  VI,  269. 
Kootenay — 
Agreement  with,  for  sale  of  lands,  VIII, 

153,  192. 
Treaty  with.  V,  38a 
Little  Osase.    (See  Osage.) 
Lower  Brul£,  selling  ana  trading  of  annuity 
goodsby,  Vlli;84. 


Maha,  treaty  with.  II,  81,  322. 347. 
Makah,  treaty  with.  V.  38a 
Mandan — 

Allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to,  re- 
ferred to,  VIII,  196. 

Treaty  with,  II,  322,  347. 
Menominee — 

Lands  ceded  to  United  States  by,  IV,  651. 

Referred  to.  V,  305. 

Sale  of  timber  on  reservation  of.  referred 
to,  VII^  72. 

Treaty  witt  IL  20,  m  397.  430,  54i.  635; 
III.  272;  ly.  651,  671;  V.  24a  363. 
Me-see-qua-guilch.  treaty  with.  V,  379. 
Miami — 

Distribution  of  money  to  Western  Band 

of,  VIII,  73. 
Funds  of— 
Bill  authorizing  application  of,  to  re- 
lieve necessities  01,  VIII.  373. 
Consolidation  of,  VIII,  74. 
Payment  to,  in  lieu  of  annuities  recom- 
mended, vin,  $30, 
Treatv  w;ith.  I,  3S3, 390, 39^  478,  470,  554. 
569;  II.  47.  365.  374.  m  404;  ni.  371, 
507,  624;  V,  242;  VI.  518. 
Correspondence  regarding.  III.  624. 
Michigamia,  treaty  with,  II,  47. 
Minnetaree,  treaty  with,  11, 347. 
Mission — 
Bill  for  relief  of,  VIII.  199.  369. 
Commission  to  treat  with.  IX,  226. 
Missouria — 
Right  of  way  of  railroad  through  lands  o^ 

referred  to,  VIII,  94. 
Treaty  with,  11,347;  HI.  37.  265,478;  V. 

Withdrawn,  Vltf  47. 
Modoc — 

Correspondence  during  war  with,  referred 
to,  VIL  261. 

Treaty  with,  VI,  269. 
Mohawk,  treaty  with,  I,  265. 
Mo-lal-la-las,  treaty  with,  V,  381. 
Mo-lel.    (See  Mo-lal-la-las.) 
Mosquito,  correspondence  regarding  terri- 
tory claimed  by,  referred  to,  V^86,  361. 
Munsee,  treaty  with,  I,  390.  W;  "I.  277, 429. 
^466^  556;  V  363;  VI,ii8. 637.  702. 
Muscogee.    (See  Creek.) 
Navajo — 

Practicability  of  restraining,  within  pres- 
ent reservations,  etc,  reports  on,  IX. 
347. 

Treaty  with,  V,  33;  VI  636. 
Nesquallv,  treaty  with,  V,  303. 
New  York — 

Cession  of  lands  for  benefit  of,  11,  564. 

Removal  ol  discussed.  III,  561. 

Treaty  with.  III,  277,  467,  512,  561;  VI, 
193, 698,  69a 
Withdrawn,  VI,  469. 
Nez  Perc<— 

Campaign  against,  referred  te,  VII,  472. 

Relief  of,  bill  for.  VIII,  150, 193. 

Treaty  with,  V,  381 ;  VI,  202,  695. 

War  with.    (See  Indian  Wars.) 
Noo-wh&'hd,  treaty  with,  V,  370. 
Nook-wa-ch&h-mish,  treaty  witn,  V,  379. 
Northern  Cheyenne.    (See  Cheyenne.) 
N'Quentl-mA-mish,  treaty  with,  V,  379. 
Ogallala,  treaty  with,  II,  346. 
Old  Settler.    (See  Cherokee.) 
Omaha — 

Act  to  extend  time  of  payment  to  pmw 
chasers  of  land  of.  vetoed,  IX,  9a 
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Claims   of,  against  Winnebagoes,  VIII, 

Relief  of.  biU  for.  VIII,  387. 

Treaty  witli.  III,  265,  47^  S";  V,  235;  VI, 

Oneiaa— 

Lands  of,  proposition  to  sell,  I,  266^  358. 

Treaty  witli,  I.  347;  IH,  467. 
Oregon,  treaty  with,  V,  306;  VI,  395. 
Osage— 

Decline  to  accede  to  terms  reducing  price 
of  lands,  VIII.  86. 

Lands  relinquished  to  United  States  by, 

HI.  476. 
Payment  of  interest  due,  referred  to.  VIII, 

IQ4. 
Treaty  with,  I,  479.  489,  569;  H,  45.  47, 

198,  317.  323.  346.  477;  vX  192.  380. 

Reterxedto,  VI.  38a 
Withdrawn,  VII,  47. 
Osette,  rewards  to,  for  rescuing  crew  of  the 

Umaiilla  recommended,  VIII,  216. 
Otoe— 
Right  of  way  of  railroad  through  lands  o^ 

referred  to,  VIII,  94. 
Treaty  with,  II,  20,  322,  W;  III,  37,  265, 
478.512;  V  235,297;  VI,  703. 
Withdrawn,  VU,  47. 
Ottowa— 
Disposition  of   bonds  and  funds  of,  re- 
ferred to,  VIII,  73. 
Relinquishment  ot  agreement  with  Chip- 

pewas  referred  to,  Vl,  702. 
Removal  of.  III,  498. 

Treagr  with,  L  390,  397,  434,  439,  460,  569, 
581,  582;  11;  21,  47. 81,  322,  423,  42$ 

-464, 4^:561, 636:  tti,  38, 126. 225;  Tv; 

,  454;  V.  351;  VT.  82,  518;  X,  46. 
Instructions  to  commissioners  negotia- 
ting, X,  46. 
Transmitted  for  exercise  of  powers  for 
fulfilling.  X,  46. 
Passamaquoddy — 
Fought  for  liberty  of  American  people,II, 

463. 
Memorial  of,  presented  to  Congress  in  be- 
half of,  II,  463. 
Pawnee- 
Agreement  between  Cherokee  Commission 

and,  IX,  333. 
Aid  for,  recommended,  VIL  316a 
Treaty  with,  11,47,322,347;  111,37;  rv,67i; 
V,464. 
Peoria,  treaty  with,  II,  47, 6io;  V,  242; VI,  69^ 

518. 
Piankeshaw — 
Lands  ceded  to  United  States  by,  I,  374, 

387« 
Treaty  with,  1. 363, 374, 377. 40i,  569;  H,  610; 
V,242;Vt69,5l8. 
Piegan.  engagement  of  Col.  Baker  with,  re- 
ferred to,  VII,  so. 
Pi-Ute,  agreement  with,  for  right  of  way  for 

railroad,  VIII,  149^  189. 
Ponca —  ^ 
Commission  appointed  to  investigate  con- 
dition, etc.,  01,  and  report  of,  oiscussed, 
VII,  630. 
Treaty  with,  II,  321,  346;  V,  484;  VI,  62. 
Poncarar,  treaty  with.  It,  2a  • 

Pottawatomie— 
Agreement  between  Cherokee   Commis- 
sion and,  IX,  79. 
Proclaimed,  Ia,  156. 


Location  of  lands  ceded  to  Indiana  by,  II, 

535. 
Removal  of.  III,  498. 

Treatvwith,  1, 363.  W.  397, 434, 439, 460. 478, 
569. 581,  S82;II, 21. 47, ^22, 347, *S, 374, 
305,422,423.  425, 430. 4H  406,  607;  in. 
38.  I26l  135. 227, 272, 279;  IV,  454;  VI,  61, 
155.  382,  519. 
Complaints  regarding,  VI,  62. 
Instructions   to  commissioners  negotia- 
ting, X,  46. 
Transmitted  for  exercise  of  powers  for 
fulfilling,  X,  46. 
Puyallup— 
Commission  to  treat  with,  IX,  228. 
Treaty  with.  V,  303. 
Quapaw.  treaty  with,  II,  47,279,286;  V,296; 
VI.S18. 

i-nai-elt,  treaty  with.  V,  38a 
il-leh-ute,  treaty  with,  V,  38a 
Ricara,  treaty  with,  II,  322,  347. 
River  Crow,  treaty  with,  Vl;  700. 
Rogue  River,  treaty  with,  V,  229,  303. 
Sac- 
Agreement  between  Cherokee  Commission 
and,  IX,  75. 
Proclaimed,  IX,  156. 
Annuities  proposed  to,  I,  375. 
Hostile  aggression  of.  III.  32. 
Treaty  with.  1, 375. 377, 569. 58l,  582: 11, 198, 

347, 542, 607;  ni;  265, 279, 395;  iv.  210; 
ym  578:  VI,  73.83, 194,470,702. 

Withdrawn.  VIL  47. 
War  with.    (See  Indian  Wars.) 
Saganaw,  treaty  with,  Itl,  279. 
Sapheh-wamish,  treaty  with,  V,  303. 
Sah-ku-m^hu,  treaty  with,  V,  379. 
St.  Regis,  treaty  with^  III.  467. 
Sam-ihmish,  treaty  with,  V,  379. 
Scotan,  treaty  witn,  V,  303. 
Seminole — 
Authority  to  use  certain  funds  in  purchase 

of  lands  for.  recommended,  VIII,  6x2. 
Court  of    inquiry   relative   to    campaign 

against.  III,  292. 
Difficulties  with  Creeks,  V,  295,  364. 
Hostilities  ot  III,  228, 229, 253, 616;  V,  45. 
Lands — 
Purchased  for,  VIII,  199;  IX,  15. 
Additional  proposition  regarding,  IX, 

Purchased  from— 
Opened  to  settlement  by  proclamation, 

IX,  15. 
Title  to,  discussed,  VIII.  266. 
To  be  relinquished  by.  proposition  re- 
garding. VIII,  807,  811. 
Cession  of,  IX,  15, 47. 
Removal  of.  arrangements  made  for,  III, 

113;  V,  45, 171, 184. 
Separation  of,  from  Creeks  referred  to.  III. 

510. 
Setting  apart  of  land  for.  suggested.  Ill,  51a 
Treaty  with,  II,  220;  111,37;  IV,  361;  V,383; 


War  with. 
Seneca- 


(See  Seminole  War.) 


Conveyance  made  by,  II,  37^. 
Memorial  from,  referred  to,  IV,  428. 
Money  held  in  trust  for,  II.  456. 
Portion  of,  opposed  to  treaty  of  Buffalo, 

III,  567. 
Remonstrance    of,  against   allotment   of 

lands  in  severalty  to,  VIII,  81. 
Treaty  with,  1, 211, 259, 347, 554, 569;  II,  21, 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


^,542,  ^i.  634;  IV,  157;  V.  296;  VI,  518; 

Seven  Nations.    (See  Cohnawac^) 
Shawanese,  treaty  with  United  States,  VI,  519. 
.    Shawnee— 

Distribution  of  moneys  to  band  o^  referred 

to,  VUI.  72. 
Lands  o^  treaty  with,  for  purchase  of,  III, 

580. 
Treaty  with,  1. 363,  39p,  460. 554;  M*  21,  47. 
317,  561, 562, 634;  ni,  580;  V,  242, 296;  VI, 

201.381,5x8,519. 
Shcepcater— 

Agreement  with,  for  sale  of  lands,  VIII,  192. 

Treaty  with,  VI,  700. 
S*Homamish,  treaty  with,  V,  303. 
Shoshone — 

Agreement  with,  for  disposal  of  lands,  VIII, 

Treaty  with,  yi,  196,  70a 
Sioune,  treaty  with,  II,  346. 
Sioux- 
Agreement  with,  for  purchase  of  lands  dis- 
cussed, IX,  63. 
Proclaimed,  IX,  272. 
Commission  to  treat  with,  for — 
Cession  of  lands,  IX,  45, 61. 
Modifications  of  treaties,  VIII,  155. 
Concessions    obtained  from,  referred  to, 

VII.  4x4. 
Hostile  demonstrations  of,  referred  to,  VII, 

ids  of— 


Lan< 


Opening  of,  to  settlement  refused  by, 

VlII,  796. 
Relinquished  to  United  States,  IX,  45. 


OutbresJc  among,  disctissed.  IX,  201. 
thirsuit  of  hostile  bands  ot,  into  Hudsons 

Bay  territories  referred  to,  VI,  198. 
Removal  of,  to — 
Indian  Territory,  VII,  413. 
Nebraska,  VI,  389. 
Report  on  condition  of,  referred  to,  VI, 

699. 
Right  of  way  for  nilroad  through  reserva- 
tion of,  VIII,  188, 193. 
Sioux  expedition  referred  to,  y,379. 
Treaty  with,  II,  321.  322,  347;  III,  265,  280, 
395;  IV,  59,  152;  V,  2^5,  171,485.  533; 
„  VI,  375. 700, 793.^,     ,,„ 
Reasons  for  concluding,  IV,  59. 
War  with.  (See  Indian  Wars.) 
Sisseton,  treaty  with,  VI,  47a 
Six  Nations- 
Conference  with,  I,  III,  174;  II,  82. 
Depredations  of,  1,65, 68,  69,  82,  84,  86. 
Negotiations  with,  I,  338. 
Opinion  of  Senate  concerning  treaty  with, 

requested,  1, 62. 
Referred  to.  1, 155. 
Treaty  with,  1,  62,  106, 167. 
Sk4pit,  treaty  with,  V.  379. 
Skai-wha-mish,  trr-itv  with,  V, 
S'Klallams,  treaty  vvith.  \\  380. 
Skope-dhmish,  treat  v  u  U  h,  V,  379^ 
Sk-t&h-le-ium,  trenU  with,  V,  379. 
Sk-tihl-mish,  treat  v  w  i  t  b ,  V,  379. 
Smalhamish,  treaty  utili.  V,  379, 
Snake,  treaty  with,  VI,  iSi. 
Sno-ho-mish,  treaty  wkh,  V,  379, 
Snoquilmoo,  treaty  with,  V,  379. 
Soc,  treaty  with,  II,  322. 
Southern- 
Commissioners  to,  recalled,  1, 273. 
Negotiations  with|  1, 71, 


379. 


Treaty  with.  President  meets  Senate  for 
discussion  of,  1, 61. 
Squawksin,  treaty  with,  303. 
Squi-aitl,  treaty  with,  V,  7f>x 
Squin-&h-mish,  treaty  with,  V,  379. 
Ste*h-chass,  treaty  with,  V,  303. 
Steilacoom.  treaty  ^vith.  V,  303. 
St-k&h-mish,  treaty  with,  V,  379, 
Stockbridge — 
Proceemngs  for  relief  of,  referred  to,  IV, 

314- 
Treaty  with.  Ill,  277, 429.  466,  5S6;  IV,  679i 
V,  363;  VI.  518. 
Stoluck-wh4-mish,  treaty  with,  V,  379. 


Suqu4mish.  V,  379. 
Swin-4-misn,  treat] 


Kjwit«-«-uii»u,  Xxt9Xy  with,  V,  379. 
Tamarois,  treaty  with,  II,  47. 
Ta-wa-ka-ro,  treaty  with,  IlX  395. 
Teton,  treaty  with,  II,  346. 
Tonawanda,  treaty  with,  V,  483. 
Tonkawa,   agreement    between    Cherokee 

Commission  and,  IX,  203,  214. 
Turtle  Mountain — 

Agreement  with,  for  cession  of  lands,  IX, 

Referred  to,  VIII,  797. 
Tuscarora,  treaty  with.  I,  356. 
Umatilla,  treaty  with,  V,  381. 
Umpqua,  treaty  with,  V,  229, 303. 
Upper  Pend  dt)reiUe- 

Agreement  with,  for  sale  of  lands,  VIII, 
153.192. 

Treaty  with,  V,  i8a 
Utah,  treaty  with,  V,  33;  VI,  192.  379, 465. 
Ute— 

Agreement  with,  referred  to,  VII,  586^  590^ 

Appropriation  for  Ute  Commission  recom- 
mended, VIII,  85. 

Negotiations  with,  referred  to,  VII,  512, 513. 

Payments  to,  referred  to,  VII,  482,  581. 

Removal  of,  VIII,  50. 

Suppression  of  hostilities  among,  VII,  572; 
576. 

Treaty  with,  VI,  629. 
Wabash— 

Expeditions  against,  1, 1 12, 1 15, 126^  134, 167. 

Treaty  with,  1,  135. 
Instructions  to  commissioner  in  conclud- 
ing with  Indians,  X,  46. 

Troops  must  be  called  forth  to  suppress,  I, 

Wahpeton,  treaty  with,  VI.  47a 
Walla  Walla,  treaty  with,  V,  380,  381. 
Wascoe,  treaty  with,  V,  38a 
Wea— 

Convention  with,  I,  478,  479. 

Treaty  with,  1,  581,  582;  II,  47.  81;  V,  242; 

referred  to,  VI,  199. 


^VI.69.518., 
1  rust  lands  of, 
Wichita- 
Agreement  between  Cherokee  Commission 

and,  IX,  203,  213,  236. 
Lands  of,  title  to,  referred  to,  VIII,  191. 
Winnebago — 
Agent  lor,  recommended,  VIII,  371. 
Claim  of  Omahas  against,  VIII,  204. 
Treaty  with,  II.  547,  395,  397.  423.  4^5.  430. 
46J.  466.  607;  III,  395;  V,  2.3C242,  306. 

„,  578;  VI,  376. 

Wyandot — 

•    Lands  to  be  conveyed  to,  by  Delawares,  IV, 
276. 
Treaty  with,  L  363,  390.  397,  434i  439, 46t^ 
^^\ ric^ii^'^'  ^ 226;IV;i57j 
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Opinion  of  Senate  concerning,  requested, 

L62. 
Referred  to.  V,  304. 

Transmitted  for  exercise  of  powers  for 
fnlfiUinir,  X,  46. 
Yakama,  treaty  with,  V,  381. 
Yancton,  treaty  with,  II,  346. 
Yanctonie,  treaty  with,  11, 346. 
Indigent  Insane,  act  making  crantof  lands  to 

States  for  benefit  of,  vetoed,  V,  247. 
Indntlrlal  Oondltlons,  X,  421, 423. 
Indnstrial  Bdno&tlon,  report  on,  transmitted, 

IndnsMal  BzlilbltlonB.    (See  Exhibitions.) 
mdnstrlal  Property,  international  convention 
at  Paris  for  protectioq  of,  VII,  608;  VIII,  207, 

270.  533- 
Information,  International  Burean  of,  es- 
tablishment o^  at  Washington  recommended 
by  International  American  Conference,  IX, 

71. 
Innla,  Jamei,    commissioner   appointed   by 
United  States  under  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, I,  196. 
Innoenona  Deenetnde.— This  phrase  occurs  in 
a  message  of  President  Cleveland   Mar.  i, 
1886  (VIII,  381),  when  he  was  discussing 
laws  on  the  subject  of  suspensions  from  office. 
The  Senate  had  asked  nim  for  his  reasons 
for  suspending  certain  officials. 
Insane  Aaylnm.    (See  Government  Hospital 

for  Insane.) 
Insane  Persona,  act  making  grant  of  lands  to 

States  for  benefit  of,  vetoed,  V,  247. 
Insolyent  l>ebtor8.    (See  Bankruptcy;  Debt- 
ors, Insolvent) 
Inipeotlon,  Sanitary.    (See  Animal  Industry 

discussed.) 
Inspeetor-Oeneral  of  Army,  bill  relative  to 

department  of,  returned,  VIII,  268. 
Inspector,  Beyenne.      (See     Revenue    In- 
spector.) 
Instltntlona  of  Learning.    (See  Education; 
Military    Academy;    National    University; 
Naval  Academy;  Seminaries  of  Learning.) 
Insular  PosBesBlons,  U.S.,  mentioned,  X,  525. 
Insoranoe  Companies.  American: 
Exclusion  of,  from  Germany  referred  to,  IX, 

629, 667.  751. 
Discussed    by    President    Roosevelt,    XI, 

1144-1145. 
Federal  Control  of,  advocated,  XI,  1 145. 
Treatment  of,  in  Russia  discussed,  IX,  529. 
Insnrrectlons.    (See  Illegal  Combinations.) 
Intercontinental  Ballroad: 
Connection  of  Mexican  railway  system  with, 

discussed,  IX,  112. 
Survey  for»  discussed,  IX,  i87. 
To  connect  systems  of  North  America  with 
those  of  southern  continent  recominended, 
IX,  69. 
Intercourse,  Foreign: 
Action  recommended  on  the  publication  of 

confidential  items,  IV,  ^31. 
Appropriations  for,  I,  198,  460. 
Reduction  in,  discussed,  VII,  402. 
Unexpended,  VI,  63a 
Contingent  expenses — 
Funds  on  deposit  with  Baring  Brothers  & 

Co.  for,  VI,  630. 
Public  interests  demand  that  confidential 
items  be  not  published,  IV.  431. 
Expenditures  for,  to  be  paid  from  funds  on 

deposit,  VI,  63a 
Provif  ion  for,  recommended^  1, 66^  198. 


Requests  of  House  and  Senate  for  infor- 
mation regarding,  refused,  I,  194:  IV, 
4^1,  565, 602;  V  154, 155.  159;  IX,  669. 
Referred  to,  IV,  679. 

Interior  Department  Building: 
Fire  in,  discussed  and  recommendations  re- 

gardmg,  VII,  453,  455. 
Fireproof  roof  for,  recommended,  VIII,  103. 

Interior,  Department  of  the—An  Execu- 
tive Department  of  the  Government  It 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  bureaus  and 
offices  whose  duties  have  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  each  other.  It  was  created  by 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1849; 
in  the  original  law  it  was  called  the  Home 
Department  (q.  v.),  the  name  being  very  soon 
changed.  By  the  act  of  1849,  it  was  nven 
jurisdiction  over  patents,  formerly  held  by 
the  State  Department;  Indian  Anairs,  for- 
merly held  by  the  War  Department:  pen- 
sions, formerly  held  by  the  War  and  Navy; 
and  the  census,  formerly  under  the  Treasury; 
while  the  General  Land  Office  was  trans- 
ferred to  it  from  the  Treasury,  together  with 
the  care  of  certain  public  buildings  and  the 
revision  of  court  account*.  The  Census 
Bureau  was  transferred  in  1903  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  (q.  v.)  while 
the  reviewing  of  the  accounts  ot  courts  and 
marshals  is  m  the  hands  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  (q.  v.).  Numerous  additions  have 
since  been  made  to  its  jurisdiction,  includ- 
ing education,  public  surveys,  the  subsidized 
rauroads,  the  distribution  of  certain  public 
documents;  labor  matters  (now  controlled 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
q.  v.),  territories,  national  parks,  and  the 
oversight  of  certain  charitable  institutions  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  office  of 
Assistant  Secretary  was  created  at  its  organi- 
zation; an  additional  assistant  secretary,  with 
the  title  of  First  Assistant,  was  created  in 
1865.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  his 
two  assistants  have  general  supervision  of 
the  work  of  the  Department  The  Secretary's 
duties  are  performed  in  his  absence  by  tne 
First  Assistant  Secretary;  or  in  the  absence 
of  both  his  superiors,  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. The  First  Assistant  attends  to 
matters  relating  to  official  bonds  and  requisi- 
tions; the  Territories;  Indian  supplies;  lands 
and  trust  funds;  and  the  National  Parks. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  attends  to  appeals 
from  the  Pension  ana  Patent  Office^  the 
business  of  certain  charitable  institutions; 
admission  and  disbarment  of  attorneys  prac- 
ticing before  the  Department;  and  certain 
vouchers.  The  Chief  Clerk,  besides  the 
usual  duties  of  such  an  official,  edits  the 
Official  Register  of  the  United  Stotes.  The 
Patent  Office  attends  to  the  granting  and 
issuing  of  patents.  The  first  patent  law  was 
approved  Apr.  10,  1790.  Only  3  patents  were 

S anted  the  first  year,  33  the  second,  and  ii 
e  third.  In  1836  the  Patent  Office  was 
burned,  with  all  the  records,  and  Congress 
then  established  the  present  system,  sub- 
stantially repealing  the  earlier  laws.  The 
office  was  created  as  a  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  chief  officer  being  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents.  When  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  created,  in  1849, 
the  Patent  Office  was  made*a  bureau  thereof. 
The  Commissioner  of  Patents  supervises  the 
issuing  of  patents  and  the  registration  of 
tnde-marks.    His  decision  is  final  in  thA 
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Patent  Office  and  he  has  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  trial  of  interference  cases  and 
questions  relating:  to  the  patentability  of  in- 
ventions. The  Office  publishes  each  month 
an  Official  Gazette,  giving  a  description  of 
each  patent  issued^  and  employs  in  its- work 
732  persons,  including  an  assistant  commis- 
sioner, chief  clerk,  hve  examiners-in-chief, 
an  examiner  of  interferences,  and  thirty-nine  • 
principal  examiners.  Under  the  old  system, 
prior  to  1836,  there  were  issued  only  9,937 
patents,  since  that  time  up  to  Jan.  i,  1005 
there  have  been  issued  778,790  patents.  The 
Commissioner  of  Pensions  has  charge  of 
matters  relating  to  pensions  and  bounty 
lands.  Under  him  are  two  deputy  com- 
missioners and  a  chief  clerk,  each  in  charge 
of  certain  divisions  of  the  Bureau.  Up  to 
1833,  the  distribution  of  pensions  had  been 
supervised  ^v  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, each  tor  its  own  pensioners.  In  that 
year  Conmss  established  the  Pension 
Bureau,  ana  placed  J.  S.  Edwards  in  charge. 
He  immediately  assumed  the  business  here- 
tofore conducted  by  the  War  Department, 
and  in  1849  naval  pensions  also.  In  the 
same  year  the  Bureau  was  made  a  part  of 
the  new  Interior  Department.  (See  also 
Pensions.)  The  General  Land  Office  has 
charge  of  the  survey,  management  and  sale 
of  the  public  lands.  Until  i8i2the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  acted  as  agent  for  the 
sale  of  public  lands.  After  the  office  of 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
was  created,  the  Land  Office  remained  a 
Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department  until 
it  was  made  a  part  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment at  its  organization.  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Has  charge  of  the  Indians  of 
the  United  States,  except  those  in  Alaska, 
and  makes  annual  reports  upon  the  condition 
of  each  tribe.  Previous  to  1832  all  matters 
relating  to  the  Indians  had  been  transacted 
by  the  clerks  of  the  War  Department  By 
this  time,  however,  the  business  relations 
between  the  Government  and  the  Indians 
had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  it  became 
necessary  to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Accordingly  Congress  authorized 
the  President  to  appoint  a  Commissioner 
who  should  have  general  superintendence, 
under  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  all  Indian 
affairs.  The  first  Commissioner  was  ap- 
pointed July  9, 1832.  It  remained  a  part  of 
the  War  Department  until  1849,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  was  established 
under  the  name  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in  1867;  the  succeeding  year  it  was 
made  a  Bureau  of  the  Interior  Department. 
Its  head  is  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
His  duties  are  to  collect  such  statistics  and 
facts  as  show  the  progress  of  education 
throughout  the  country,  and  to  diffuse  this 
and  such  other  information  as  shall  aid  in 
educational  progress.  He  also  has  charge 
of  the  education  of  Indians  in  Alaska,  and 
administers  the  endowment  fund  for  the 
support  of  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges.  The  Geological  Survey  was  es- 
tablished as  a  Bureau  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment in  1879;  although  geological  and  topo- 
graphical expeditions  had  oeen  sent  out 
before  that  time.  (See  Geolofi[ical  Surveys.) 
Its  head,  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Sur- 


vev,  is  charged  with  the  classification  of 
public  lands,  their  examination  as  to  geo- 
logical structure,  mineral  resources  and  prod- 
ucts and  the  preparation  of  topojjp^phic 
and  geologic  maps:  he  makes  investigations 
as  to  water  supply  and  the  capacity  of 
streams;  and  has  charge  of  the  reclamation 
of  arid  lands  (popularly  known  as  irrigation 
work)  including  the  disbursement  of  the  rec- 
lamation fund,  created  by  the  act  of  June 
17,  1902,  from  the  sale  of  arid  lands.  (See 
Irrigation.)  From  188 1  to  1904  the  duties  of 
the  Secretary  in  relation  to  the  reports  from 
subsidized  railroads  were  performed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Railroaos;  in  the  latter 
year  this  office  was  abolished  and  the  duties 
devolved  upon  the  Secretary.  Heads  of  the 
Department  since  its  organization  have  been: 
Thomas  Ewing,  Ohio;  Alexander  H.  H. 
Stuart,  Virginia;  Robert  McClelland,  Mich- 
igan; Jacob  Thompson,  Mississippi;  Caleb 
B.  Smith,  Indiana;  John  P.  Usher.  Indiana; 
James  Harlaxi,  Iowa;  Orville  H.  Browning, 
Illinois;  Jacob  D.  Cox.  Ohio;  Columbus 
Delano,  Ohio;  Zachariah  Chandler,  Mich- 
igan; Carl  Schurz,  Missouri;  Samuel  J.  Kirk- 
wood,  Iowa;  Henry  M.  Teller,  Colorado; 
Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Mississippi;  William 
F.  Vilas,  Wisconsim  John  W.  Noble,  Mis- 
souri; Hoke  Smith,  Georgia:  David  R.  Fran- 
cis, Missouri;  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  New  York; 
the  present  Secretary  of  the  Department  is 
Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock  of  Missouri. 
Interior,  Department  of  the: 
Additional  room  for  clerical  force  in,  recom- 
mended, VIII,  7^ 
Affairs  of,  discussea,  IX,  325. 
Appointments  and  removals  in,  referred  to^ 

VI,  471. 
Establishment  of,  referred  to,  V,  168. 
Increased  number  of  law  clerks  in,  recom- 
mended, VIII,  92. 
Libraries  in,  consolidation  of,  referred  to. 

VIIL151. 
Separation  of   Patent  Office  from,  recom- 
mended, VII,  201,  252. 
Transfer  of— 
Pension  Bureau  from,  to  War  Department 
recommended,  VII,  106. 
»     Territorial  affairs  from  State  Department 

to,  recommended,  VII,  106,  191. 
Internal  Improyemente.— There  being  no 
provision  in  the  Constitution  for  interna]  im- 
provements, the  matter  has  always  been  a 
subject  of  dispute.  Since  Aug.  7, 1789,  Con- 
gress has  reguhirly  appropriated  money  for 
such  improvements  as  lie  strictly  within  the 
Federal  jurisdiction — harbors,beacons,buoys, 
light-houses,  piers,  etc.  Mar.  29, 1806,  Con- 
gress authorized  tne  President  to  appoint  3 
commissioners  to  lay  out  a  national  road 
from  Cumberland,  on  the  Potomac,  to  the 
Ohio  River,  and  appropriated  $30,000  for  the 
expenses  (I,  di8).  Tne  road  was  to  pass 
through  several  States.  A  national  road  was 
also  l>rojected  through  Georgia,  with  New 
Orleans  as  its  proposed  western  terminus. 
Mar.  3,  18 17,  Iresident  Madison  vetoed  a 
bill  to  set  apart  the  bonus  and  Government 
dividends  01  the  national  bank  as  a  fund  "for 
.constructing  roads  and  canals  and  improving 
the  navigation  of  water  courses,**  on  the 
ground  that  Congress  had  no  constitutional 
power  to  expend  public  revenues  for  such 

Surposes  (I,  584).    May  ^  182^  President 
[onxoe  vetoed  an  appropnation  tor  preaeiT- 
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ing  and  repairing  the  Cumberland  road,  on 
the  same  gfenenu  ground  (II,  i^).  Presi- 
dent Jackson  also  vetoed  several  bills  pro- 
viding for  internal  improvements  (II,  4S3, 
493,  638;  III,  118).  Mar.  14, 1818,  the  House 
ot  Representatives  passed  a  resolution  de- 
claring that  Congress  had  the  power  to  ap- 
propriate money  For  the  construction  of  roads 
and  canals  and  for  the  improvement  of  water 
courses.  Mar.  3, 1823,  the  first  appropriation 
for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  narbors 
passed  Congress.  In  April,  1824, 130,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  survev  of  such  roads  and 
canals  as  the  President  should  deem  of  na- 
tional importance,  and  the  act  of  Mar.  3, 1825, 
authorized  the  subscription  of  $300,000  to  the 
stock  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Ca- 
naL  Since  1861  the  question  ot  internal  im- 
provements has  ceased  to  be  a  paity  one,  both 


parties  recognizing  the  right  of  Congress  to 
appropriate  money  for  public  improvements. 
(See  River  and  Harbor  Bills,  Pacific  Rail- 


roads and  Irrigation.) 
Internal  Improyemente  (see  also  Rivers  and 
Harbors): 
Acts  on  subject  of,  vetoed  by  President — 
Arthur,  VIII,  120. 
Discussed,  VIII,  137. 


Cleveland,  IX,  677. 
Grant,  VII,  382. 


(See 


Jackson,  II,  483,  493,  508,  638;  III,  Ii8. 

Madison,  I,  584. 

Monroe,  II,  142. 

Pierce,  y,  256. 257,  386. 387,  388. 

Polk,  IV.  460,61a 

Tyler,  IV,  330. 
Aid  for,  should  be  by  separate  bills,  VIII,  138. 
Appropriations  for,  II,  483. 

Applied,  II,  306. 

On  the  Lakes  referred  to,  V,  424. 

Recommended.  II,  380;  V,  oi;  VIII,  59. 
Approval  of  bill  for,  explained,  1 1,  483.    ( S 

also  Rivers  and  Harbors.) 
Board  of  Engineers  for,  examination  made 

by.  11,284,307.       ^ 
Constitutional  amendment  relative  to,  sug- 
gested. I,  410, 568;  II,  18,  190. 

Referred  to,  II,  217. 
Discussed  by  President— 

Adams,!,  a,  11,388,416. 

Arthur,  VlTl,  59,  I20>  137. 

Buchanan,  V,  599. 

Cleveland,  IX,  677. 

Fillmore.  V,  90. 

Grant,  VII,  382. 

Tackson,  II.  451,  483.  5o8,  601,  638;  III,  118. 

Madison,  I,  584. 

Monroe,  II,  18. 142, 144. 

Pierce  y,  218,  256/257,  386,  387.  388. 

Polk,  IV,  460,  610^656. 

Tyler,  IV,  33a 
Expenditures  for  public  works  in  States  and 

Territories  referred  to,  VI,  393. 
Information  regarding  construction  of  roads 

transmitted,  II,  25. 
Lands  granted  in  aid  of,  II,  466;  VI.  453;  VII, 

111,252;  VIII,  795. 
Referred  to,  H,  306,  3",  3i3»  343,  421,  427» 
^533;ni,559;V,424.  ^  ^^    ^ 
Surveys  for,  transmitted,  II,  464. 
Internal  Bevenne.— That  part  of  the  revenue 
of  a  country  which  is  derived  from  duties  or 
taxes  on  articles  manufactured  or  grown  at 
home,  on  licenses,  stamps,  incomes,  etc. — in 
f act,  all  revenue  not  collected  on  exports  or 


imports.  The  internal  revenue  of  the  United 
States  is  derived  chiefly  from  taxes  on  liquors 
and  tobacco  and  in  cases  of  emergency  upon 
commercialpaper,  bank  circulation,  and  upon 
incomes.  The  receipts  from  these  vanous 
sources  have  varied  from  ^1,000,000,  which  fig- 
ure was  first  reached  in  1801,  to  ^309,000,000. 
which  was  reached  during  the  operation  of 
the  war  tax  in  1866.  Later  the  taxes  settled 
down  to  a  normal  basis  of  something  like 
%\  ^000,000  a  year.  In  1892  ^ 1 54,000,000  was 
collected  and  in  1896  ^146,000,000.  During  the 
war  with  Spain  the  internal  revenue  collected 
in  1901,  amounted  to  ^306,  871,669,  while  the 
amount  collected  in  IQ05  was  |234,i87j976. 

Internal  Bevenne.  (See  Revenue,  Public; 
Taxation.) 

Intemal-Bevenne  Collection  DUtricte,  re- 
duction in,  VIII,  18a 

Internal  Beyenne,  OommlBBloner  of,  office 
of,  discussed  and  recommendations  regard- 
ing, VII,  31. 

Intemal-Bevenne  Stamps  referred  to,  VI,  705. 

Internal  Taxation.    (See  Taxation.) 

International  African  Aigociation.  (See 
Kongo  Free  State.) 

International  American  Bank : 
Charter  for,  recommended  by  President  Benj. 

Harrison,  IX,  125. 
Establishment  of,  recommended  by  Inter- 
national American  Conference,  IX,  7a 
Discussed,  IX,  125. 

International  American  Oonfi»rence.--Oct. 
2, 1889,  on  the  invitation  of  the  United  States, 
an  international  conference  of  representa- 
tives from  the  United  States  and  17  States  of 
Central  and  South  America,  also  including 
Mexico  and  Haiti,  assembled  at  Washing- 
ton. This  conference  is  known  as  the  Pan- 
American  Congress.  The  object  was  to 
adopt  some  plan  of  arbitration  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  and  the  improvement  of 
business  relations  and  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  countries.  Santo  Domingo 
was  the  only  State  to  refuse  the  invitation. 
Before  assembling  as  a  congress  the  delegates 
were  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  country,  to  give 
them  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  resources  of 
the  United  States.  After  traveling  6,000 
miles  they  returned  to  Washington.  The 
proceedings  of  the  congress  resulted  in 
extending  a  knowledge  of  the  commercial 
status  of  the  various  countries  and  the  publi- 
cation of  an  extensive  series  of  proceedings, 
debates,  and  recommendations.  The  body 
adjourned  Apr.  19,  1890.  The  Bureau  of 
American  Republics  {x\.  v.)  was  established 
at  the  suggestion  of  tnis  congress. 

International    American    Conference    at 
Washington : 
Centennial  celebration  of  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, resolution  of,  regarding,  IX,  77. 
Discussed,  VIII,  784;  IX,  32.  107. 
Extradition,  reports  on  subject  of,  adopted 

by.  IX,  79.      ^ 

Importations  and  export ations,  recommenda- 
tions of,  regarding,  IX,  71. 

Intercontinental  railroad,  survey  of  route  for, 
recommended  by,  IX,  69. 

International  American  bank,  establishment 
of,  recommended  by,  IX,  70. 
Discussed,  IX,  12^ 

International  American  monetary  union,  es- 
tablishment of,  recommended  by,  IX,  78. 

International  arbitration,  reports  on,  adopted 
by.IX.83. 
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Intematloaal  American  Oonferenoe— Cm- 
Hnued, 
Referred  to,  IX,  188,  ^ 
iDternational  bureau  of  information  at  Wash- 
ington, establishment  of,  recommended  by, 

IX,  71. 

International  law,  adoption  of  uniform  code 
oi^  recommended  by,  IX,  78. 

Latin-American  library,  establishment  of, 
recommended  b)%  IX,  71. 

Memorial  tablet  in  State  Department  to  com- 
memorate meeting  of,  erection  of,  recom- 
mended by,  IX,  79. 

Patents,  traae-marks,  and  cop)rrights,  report 
of,  concerning  protection  of,  IX,  77. 

Post  dues  and  consular  fees,  recommenda- 
tions of,  regarding  uniform  system  of,  iX, 

79. 

Postal  and  cable  communication,  establish- 
ment of  improved  facilities  for,  recom- 
mended by,  IX,  76. 

Public  healtn,  recommendations  of,  for  pro- 
tection of,  IX,  78. 

Reciprocal  commercial  treaties  recom- 
mended by,  IX,  74. 

Steamship  service,  establishment  of  rapid, 
recommended  by,  IX,  76.    (See  also  iX, 


>V§c 


veights  and  measures,  report  of,  on,  IX,  78. 
International  American  Monetary  Union, 
establishment  of,  recommended  by  Interna- 
tional American  Conference,  IX,  78. 
International  Arbitration: 
Attitude  of  Great  Britain  and  United  States 

respecting,  discussed.  IX,  442,  722,  7^6. 
Failure  of  treaty  for,  referred  to,  IX,  188. 
Reports  adopted  by  International  American 
Conference  regarding,  transmitted,  IX, 

Referred  to.  IX,  188.  442. 
Resolution  of    French    Chambers  favoring 

treaty  of,  referred  to,  IX,  628. 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain  regarding,  dis- 
cussed, IX,  74b. 
International   AMOCiation  of  the  Kongo. 

(See  Kongo  Free  State.) 
International  Bureau  of  Bxchangee,  estab- 
lishment of,  recommended,  VIII,  94.  (See 
also  Exchanges  for  Official  Documents.) 
Intemational  Bureak  of  Information,  es- 
tablishment of,  at  Washington  recommended 
by  Intemational  American  Conference,  IX, 

71. 
International  Cattle  Exhibition  at  Hambuig 

discussed,  VIII,  127. 
Intemational  Conference  on  Ratio  between 

Gold  and  SilYer.     (See  Gold  and  Silver.) 
Intemational  CongresB  at  Brussels  for  aboli- 
tion of  African  slave  trade,  IX,  36. 
International  Congress  of  EleotriclanB  at 
Paris  discussed.  VII,  629;  VIII,  38, 127.    (See 
also  National  Conference  of  Electricians.) 
International  Conventions: 
Discretionary  authority  of  President — 
To  invite  nations  to  attend,  on  subject  of 
coinage,  recommendations  regarding,  IX, 
445. 
To  send  delegates  to,  recommendations 
regarding,  VIII,  27,  176,  240;  IX,  in. 
For  establishing  standards  of  measure   of 
color,  perception,  and  acuteness  of  vision, 
recommendations  regarding,  VIII,  igr 
For  protection  of  industrial  property,  VlII, 

207. 
For  suppression  of  crime,  VII,  161. 


Intemational  OopyriglLt  OouTention: 
At  Berne  discussed,  VIII,  334. 505. 
Negotiations  for,  referred  to,  VlII,  38. 

Intemational  Bxchange,  Commission  on, 
work  of,  X,  840, 85a 

Intemational  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  to  be 
held  at  Munich,  discussed,  VIII,  608. 

Intemational  Exhibitions.  (See  Exhibi- 
tions.) 

Intemational  Exposition  of  Labor  at  Barce- 
lona discussed,  VIII.  592,  814. 

Intemational  Fisheries  Exhibition  at  Lon- 
don discussed,  VlII,  loi. 

Intemational  Geodetic  Association,  invita- 
tion to  United  States  to  become  a  party  to, 
VlII,  607. 

Intemational  Inventions  Exhibition  at  Lon- 
don discussed,  VIII,  240. 

Intemational  Law: 
Claim  of  Great  Britain  to  forcibly  visit  Amer- 
ican vessels  on  the  seas  not  sustained  by, 

v.so;. 

Propositions  regarding,  submitted  by  United 

States  discussed,  V,  412. 
Uniform  code  of,  adoption  of,  recommended 

bv  International  American  Conference,  IX, 

Intemational  Marine  Conference  at  Wash- 
ington discussed,  VIII,  595,  785;  IX,  33,  ^ 
63.108. 
International  Meridian  Conference: 
At  Washington  discussed,  VIII,  131, 213, 240, 

2^,  ^95. 
Invitation  of  Italian  Government  to  United  ' 
States  to  attend,  IX,  in. 
Intemational  Military  Encampment  to  be 
held  at  Chicago: 
During  World's  Fair  discussed,  IX,  234. 
In  1887,  foreign  guests  attending,  not  to  pay 
duties  on  baggage,  VIII,  579. 
Intemational   Monetary  Conference   (see 
also  Coins  and  Coinage;  Gold  and  Silver): 
At  Brussels  in  1892,  IX,  317. 
Postponement  of,  discussed,  IX,  444. 
Reports  of,  transmitted,  IX,  349. 
At  Paris  in — 
1867,  VI,  578,  594. 

Report  of  S.  B.  Ruggles  on,  VII,  59. 
1878,  VII.  495,  512,  522,  55& 
Appropriation  for,, recommended,  VII, 

i88if  VIII,  38. 
1882,  VIII,  no. 
Intemational  Money  Orders  discussed,  IX, 

449,  539. 
Intemational  Obligations  of  United  States, 

relboval  of  cases  involving  observance  and 

execution  of,  from  State  to  Federal  judiciary 

recommended,  IV,  75,  103. 
Intemational  Ocean  Telegraph  Co.,  charges 

made  by,  for  messages  referred  to,  VII,  115. 
Intemational  Patent  Congress  at  Vienna, 

report  of  John  M.  Thacher  on,  referred  to, 

Vll,  261. 
Intemational  Peace  Congress  at  Washing- 
ton discussed,  VIII,  97, 130. 

Invitation  extended  countries  of  North  and 
South  America  to  attend,  VIII,  q8. 

Postponement  of,  referred  to,  VlII,  130. 
International    Penitentiary    Congress    at 

London  referred  to,  VII,  208. 
International  Polar  Congress  at  Hamboxg 

referred  to,  yiI,jB3. 
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mtematlonal  Poital  Oongreu  at— 
Bcnic,  VIL  296. 
Lisbon.  VIIL  353.  ^ 

Paris,  VI,  \iL  

New  convention  adopted  by,  VII,  501. 

Intematloiua  Poital  Union,  convention  for 
establishment  of,  VII,  296^  (See  also  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union.) 

Intematlonal  Prison  Oongress   (see   also 
Nationbl  Prison  Congress): 
To  be  held  at— 
St.  Petersburg,  VIII,  532. 
Stockholm,  VII,  454. 
Proceedings  of,  referred  to,  VII,  512. 

mtematlonal  Sanitary  Ooi^erenoe  at— 
Rome,  VIII,  313.333. 
Washington,  Vri,  6i2;  VIII,  35, 44. 

mtematlonal  Btatlstloal  Oongrees: 
At  St.  Petersburg,  VII.  188,  267. 

The  Hague.  VII,  128. 
Invitation  to  hold  meeting  in  United  States 
recommended,  VII,  18S. 

mterooeanlo  Canal  Oo.  discussed,  IX,  35. 

mterparllamentary  Union  invited  to  St. 
Louis,  X,  648,  831. 

mterstate  Ck>nmieroe.— Commercial  trans- 
actions and  intercourse  between  residents  in 
different  States  or  carried  on  by  lines  of 
transport  extending  into  more  than  one 
■State.  Power  to  regulate  commerce  between 
the  States  is  invested  in  Congress  by  the 
Constitution  (I,  24).  It  is  held  that  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  of  necessity  includes 
the  power  to  regulate  the  means  by  which  it 
is  carried  on,  so  that  the  scope  of  authority 
given  to  Congress  by  this  clause  enlarges 
with  the  development  of  the  industries  of 
the  country  and  the  means  of  communication. 
The  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  to  prohibit  legislation  by  any  State 
ac^ainst  the  business  interests  of  another 
State  by  taxation,  discrimination,  or  other- 
wise. It  was  intended  also  as  a  check  upon 
the  arbitrary  power  of  State  legislatures 
rather  than  upon  private  corporations  or 
railroad  companies.  With  the  development 
of  the  great  railway  lines,  traversing  many 
States  and  bringing  remote  interior  pro- 
ducers into  close  conmiunication  with  the 
seaboard  parkets,  came  the  necessity  for 
regulating  the  rates  of  transportation  by  a 
more  general  law  than  it  was  within  the 
power  of  any  State  to  enact  It  was  charged 
against  the  railroads  that  certain  firms,  or 
firms  in  certain  cities,  made  contracts  by 
which  their  goods  were  carried  over  lone 
distances  at  lower  rates  than  were  demanded 
for  carrying  the  same  goods  short  distances. 
The  railroads  claimed  that  competition  be- 
tween trunk  lines  forced  them  to  take  the 
long-distance  freight  at  nearly  the  same 
rates  as  they  received  for  local  freight  where 
there  ^as  no  competition.  It  was  asserted 
that  the  railroads  did  not  regulate  freight 
rates  by  cost  of  carrying,  but  by  what  the 
business  would  bear.  The  first  attempts  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce  date  back  to 
i^3>  previous  to  which  time  the  Grangers 
haid  had  State  laws  for  regulation  of  railroad 
charges  enacted  in  some  of  the  Western 
SUtes.  In  1878  John  H.  Reaj^an.  of  Texas, 
introduced  a  series  of  bills  in  the  House, 
which  culminated  Feb.  ^.  1887,  after  yearly 
debates  on  these  and  similar  bills,  in  tne  act 
to  regulate  commerce.  This  law  established 
an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  5  to 


investigate  complaints.  It  furthermore  gives 
shippers  the  option  of  complaining  to  this 
commission  or  of  instituting^  suits  in  the 
Federal  courts ;  prohibits  unjust  discrimina- 
tion between  persons  and  places,  the  giving 
of  special  rates,  etc.,  though  the  commis- 
sioners may  suspend  this  rule  in  special  cases; 
requires  railroads  to  publish  rates  and  ad- 
here to  them,  and  forbids  pooling  of  freights 
of  di£Ferent  and  competmg  railroads;  en- 
forces the  Safety  Appliance  Act  of  1893,  and 
requires  from  aU  common  carriers  doinf  an 
interstate  business  a  monthly  report  of  all  ac- 
cidents both  to  passengers  and  employees. 
The  chairman  of  the  Commission  is  directed 
to  assist  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  en- 
deavor to  settle  all  disputes  between  railway 
companies  and  their  employees. 

Interstate    Ctommerce   discussed  by   Presi- 
dent- 
Arthur.  VIII,  145, 185. 
Johnson,  VI,  362. 
Roosevelt,  X,  426,  430. 431, 810. 

Interstate  Commerce  Conunlssion: 
Civil  service  extended  to,  IX,  711. 
Legislation  for  protection  of  yardmen  and 
brakemen  against  accidents  recommended, 
IX,  5i»  126.    ( See  also  IX,  207,  331. ) 
Railroad  transportation  discussed,  IX,  74a 
Railroads,  proposal  to  place  under  jurisdic- 
tion of,  XI,  1 136,  1137. 

.  Work  of.  X,  810. 

Inventions.     (  See  Patent  Office;  Patents. ) 

Inventions  Bxhibltion,  Intematlonal,  at 
London  discussed,  VIII.  240. 

Iowa.— One  of  the  United  States;  nickname, 
"The  Hawkeye  State; "  motto. "  Our  liber- 
ties we  prize  and  our  rights  we  will  maintain." 
It  was  termed  from  a  part  of  the  Louisiana 
territory  purchased  from  France.  The  name 
signifies  "  Here  is  the  place  to  dwell  in  peace." 
Iowa  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Minnesota, 
on  the  east  by  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  ( sepa- 
rated by  the  Mississippi  River),  on  the  south 
by  Missouri,  and  on  the  west  by  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota.  The  first  white  settlement 
was  made  at  Dubuque  by  Julian  Dubuque  in 
1788.  In  1834  the  territory  was  made  a  part 
of  Michigan.  In  18^  it  was  added  to  Wis- 
consin Territory,  and  in  1838  the  Territory  of 
Iowa  was  established.  The  industries  of  the 
State  are  agriculture,  stock-raising,  slaughter- 
ing, meat-packing  and  flour  and  erist  muling. 
It  was  admitted  to  statehood  Dec.  28.  1846. 
Area,  56,025  sq.  miles;  population  according 
to  State  Census  of  1005,  2,216.068. 

Iowa(  see  also  Cedar  Rapids ): 
Acts  to  quiet  title  of  settlers  on  Des  Moines 

River  lands  in.  vetoed,  VIII.  411,  827. 
Admission  of,  into  Union,  memorial  from  leg- 
islature requesting.  IV,  277. 
Boundary  line  with  Missouri,  dispute  respect- 
ing.  III,  558,  56a  571. 
Appropriation  to  defray  expenses  growing 
out  of,  requested,  IV,  100. 
Claims  of,  commissioner  to  he  appointed  to 

examine,  referred  to,  VI.  464. 
Constitution  of,  appropriation  to  defray  ex- 
penses of  convention  for  formation  of,  re- 
quested, IV,  100. 
Survey  of  northern  boundary  of,  V,  172. 
Volunteers  from,  thanks  of  President  ten- 
dered, VI,  241. 

Iowa  Indians : 
Agreement  between  Cherokee  Conunission 
and,  IX,  77. 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


Iowa  Indians— Cbff/fn»^</. 
Proclaimed,  IX.  1561 
Treaty  with,  II,  347;  III,  265,  395,  512,  516; 
V  240;  VI,  73,  702. 
Withdrawn.  Vfi,  47. 
Iowa  BeBerratlon : 
Cession  of  portion  of,  to  United  States  pro- 
claimed, IX,  156. 
Sale  of,  bUl  for,  VIII,  374. 
loway  Indians.    (See  Iowa  Indians.) 
Ireland: 
Imprisonment  of  American  citizens  in,  IV, 
671;  VI,  302;  VIII,  Qi,  92,  io6»  112. 
Released.  vT,  704,  Vlli,  126. 
Trial  and  conviction  of,  VI,  602,  629,  635. 
Military  expedition  to  aid  insurgent  party  in. 
(See  Fenians.) 
Irion.  B.  ▲.,  secretary  of  state  of  Republic  of 

Texas,  convention  signed  by,  III,  469. 
Iron: 
In  1901  there  were  13,789,242  tons  of  Pig  Iron 
produced  in  the  United  States  of  which 
255*253  tons  were  exported. 
Report  relatine  to  cost  of  production  of,  etc., 
transmitted,  IX,  134. 
IroqnolB  Indlans.—One  of  the  great  families 
of  American  Indians  (formerly  sometimes 
called  the  Five  Nations  and  later  the  Six 
Nations),  composed  of  many  tribes  speaking 
languages  of  a  common  lineage.  Most  01 
the  Iroquois  tribes  dwelt  in  early  colonial 
days  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  in 
what  are  now  the  Canadian  Provinces  of  On- 
tario and  Quebec  and  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  A  small  group  of 
them  (the  Tuscaroras,  etc.)  occupied  the  re- 
gion about  the  head  waters  of  the  Roanoke, 
Neuse,  and  branchesof  the  Cape  Fear  rivers, 
in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Intellec- 
tually and  physically  they  were  the  foremost 
of  American  Indians.  They  were  almost 
constantly  at  war  with  their  neighbors  or  the 
whites.  In  the  struggle  for  American  inde- 
pendence nearly  all  of  the  Iroquois  sided 
with  Great  Britain.  They  now  nave  reser- 
vations in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The 
Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  are  now  settled  on 
reservations  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Wisconsin.  (See  also  Cherokee  Indians.) 
Irrigation : 
Policy  of  Government  regarding,  discussed, 

iX  126, 205:  X,  433-436^  542.    _  ^ 

Importance  of  forest  reserves  to,  X,  810. 
Storage  and  use  of  waters  of  Rio  Grande  for, 
discussed,  IX,  527. 

Irvine,  Callender,  commissary-general  of  pur- 
chases, nomination  of,  discussed,  II,  426. 

Irwin,  James  T.,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  459. 

Irwin,  John,  commanding  American  naval 
forces  at  Honolulu,  reports  of,  referred  to, 
IX,  474. 

Irwin,  Walter  B..  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by.  VI,  6^. 

iBland  No.  10  (Tenn.),  Battle  of.— About  the 
time  of  the  capture  of  New  Madrid,  Mo., 
Commodore  Foote  sailed  from  Cairo,  111., 
with  a  fleet  of  7  ironclad  gunboats,  i  wooden 
^nboat,  and  10  mortar  boats  to  assist  Pope 
in  his  attack  on  Island  No.  la  Mar.  16, 1862, 
Foot  began  a  bombardment,  which  he  kept 
up  for  many  days  without  effect  Pope  m 
the  meantime  had  dug  a  canal  across  the 
swampy  land  above  New  Madrid,  so  that 
'  vessels  could  pass  through  to  that  place  with- 
out passing  the  island.    Early  in  April*  3  of 


the  gunboats  ran  bv  the  batteries  of  the  island 
under  cover  of  nignt,  and  Apr.  7  the  Confed- 
erates found  themselves  surrounded  by  gun- 
boats and  transports  laden  with  troops. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  surrender.  Three 
generals,  273  field  and  company  officers,  6^700 
privates.  123  heavy  guns  and  35  field  pieces, 
all  of  the  latest  pattern,  7,000  small  arms^ 
tents  for  12,000  men,  immense  quantities  01 

Provisions   and    ammunition,    hundreds  of 
orses,  mules,  wagons,  harness,  etc,  were 
captured.    There  were  no  casusdties  in  the 
Federal  army. 
Island  Pond,  vt.,  proclamation  granting  privi- 
leges of  other  ports  to,  V,  326. 
Islandfl.     (See  the  several  islands.) 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  work  of,  X,  8oi» 

846. 
Isthmnses.  (See  the  several  isthmuses.) 
Italy. — A  kingdom  in  southern  EuropcL 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Switzerland  and 
Austria- Hungary,  on  the  east  by  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  the  Medi* 
terranean,  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  the  west  by  France  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Government  is  a  hereditary 
constitutional  monarchy,  consisting  of  a 
King  and  a  Parliament  of  two  branches— 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  chief 
exports  are  silk,  olive  oil,  wine,  and  sulphur. 
The  prevailing  religion  is  Roman  Catnolic. 
The  area  of  the  country,  including  adjacent 
insular  possessions,  is  110,646  sq.  miles; 
population  (1901),  32475^153.  Italy  has  had 
since  the  time  of  the  building  of  Rome  per- 
haps the  most  eventful  history  of  any  land 
in  Europe,  having  been  at  vanous  times  the 
seat  of  a  world-republic,  an  empire,  a  Gothic 
kingdom,  a  spiritual  empire,  a  number  of  in- 
dependent states  and  provinces,  and  lastly  a 
united  free  kingdom. 
Italy: 
American  citizens  impressed  into  service  of, 

and  punished  by,  IX,  238. 
American  College  at  Rome,  threatened  con- 
fiscation of,  by,  VIII,  214. 
American  sailor  alleged  to  have  been  killed 

in  Genoa,  IX,334. 
Annexation  of  ^tes  of  the  Church 

ferred  to,  VII,  144, 
Claims  of^  against  Colombia  and  arbitration 

of  President  of  United  States  in.  X,  103. 
Claims  of  United  States  against  Naples,  I, 
571;  II,  29,  301,  546,  549.  594- 

Extension  of  time  allowed  commissioners 

for  settlement  of,  recommended,  III«  4& 

Confederate  envoys  sent  to  Great  Britain 

and  France,  referred  to.  (See  Mason  and 

Slidell.) 
Consular  convention  with,  VL  602;  VIL  484. 
496,636;  VIII.  39.  ^^ 

Expiration  of^  discussed,  VII,  466. 
Consular  jurisdiction,  treaty  respecting,  VI, 

698. 
Consuls  of  United  States  in,  interference  of, 

in  difficulty  in.  referred  to,  VI,  628. 
Copyright  privilege  extended  by  proclama- 
tion, IX,  301. 

Referred  to,  IX,  317. 
Diplomatic  relations  with,  discussed,  VIIL 

128. 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render of,  VI,  630,  690, 698;  VIII,  219. 

Referred  to,  IX,  in,  527. 
International  meridian  conference,   invita* 

tion  to  United  States  to  attend,  IX  III. 


to,  re- 
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IM^—CmHnued, 
Minister  of,  to  United  States,  title  of  ambas- 
sador conferred  upon,  IX,  442. 
Minister  of  United  States  to  Naples,  I,  572. 
Minister  of  United  States  to,  title  of  timbas- 

sador  conferred  upon.  IX.  ^. 
Occupation  of  Rome  by  King  of,  referred 

to,  VII,  131. 
Postal  convention  with.  VI,  577. 
Revolutions  in  Papal  States  of,  V,  13. 
Subjects  of,  lynched  in — 
Colorado  discussed  and  recommendations 

regarding,  IX,  633,  664. 
New  Orleans,  IX,  i»2. 
Indemnity  for,  paid  by  United  States, 
IX,  316;  X,  234,  236. 
Trade-marks,  treaty  with,  regarding,  VIII, 

202. 

Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed,  VI, 
602. 630.  600,  698;  VII,  128,  144;  VIII,  219. 
Vessels  of,  discriminating  duties  on,  in  do- 
minions of  the  Pope  suspended,  II,  376;  V, 
491. 

Iteta,  The,  seizure  of,  bv  United  States  for 
violation  of  neutrality  laws  discussed,  IX, 
183.  (See  also  Baltimore^  The.) 

luka  (IClBS.),  Battle  of.— The  transfer  of 
Gen.  Pope  to  Viiginia  and  Gen.  Halleck  to 
Washington  in  the  summer  of  1862  left 
Grant  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tenn- 
essee with  headquarters  at  Corinth,  Miss. 
Halleck  ordered  most  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  to  be  placed  under  BuelPs  com- 
mand, leaving  Grant's  force  on  the  defensive 
and  harassed  by  the  Confederates  under 
Van  Dom  and  Price.  Sept  13, 1862,  Price 
advanced  from  the  south  and  seized  luka,  a 
village  in  northeast  Mississippi,  21  miles 
east  of  Corinth.  Van  Dom  was  then  onl^  4 
days  off  to  the  southwest,  threatening  Cor- 
inth. Gen.  Rosecrans,  with  9,000  men,  was 
ordered  to  attack  Price  from  the  south,  and 
Gen.  Ord,  with  8,000  was  to  attack  from 
the  north.  The  two  armies  failed  to  cooper- 
ate, and  Price  attacked  Rosecrans  Sept.  19. 
The  latter  kept  his  ground,  but  lost  a  bat- 
tery of  artillery,  besides  736  men  killed  and 
wounded.    Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  Hght. 

Isaxd,  Ralph,  on  committee  to  conduct  inau- 
ural  ceremonies  of  President  Washington, 


fi^ral 


Jaokaon,  Andrew  (seventh  President  United 

States): 
Annual  messages  of,  II,  442,  500,  544,  591; 

III,  la  97,  147,  236. 
Bank  of  United  States  discussed  by.  (See 

Bank  of  United  States.) 
Biographical  sketch  of,  II,  435. 
Claims  against  France  discussed  by.  (See 

France,  claims  against) 
Conduct  of,  when  entering  Florida  discussed, 

11,42. 
Constitutional  amendment  relative  to  mode 

of  election  of  President  and  Vice-President 

recommended  by,  II,  447,  518,  557,  605;  III, 

34,117,176^259. 
Death  of— 

Announced  and  honors  to  be  paid  memory 
of,  IV,  383,  384. 

Referred  to.  IV,  416. 


Discretionary  power  of  President  over  nomi- 
nations, removals,  and  other  acts  discussed 
by.  Ill,  36, 42,  S3,  127. 132. 

Executive  nominations — 
Authority   of   Executive   regarding,   dis- 
cussed by,  in  42,  53,  127, 132. 
Unacted  on  withdrawn,  II,  439. 

Farewell  address  of.  III,  292. 

Finances  discussed  by,  II,  451,  525,  555, 596; 

^.I",^.  27, 107, 160.  239.^ 

Fme  imposed  upon,  at  New  Orleans,  remis- 
sion or,  recommended,  IV,  209. 

Foreign  policy  discussed  by,  II,  596;  111,3, 
I05,ISI.I59^237.265,28I. 

Home  of,  tendered  Government,  V,  421. 

Inaugural  address  of — 
First,  II,  436. 
Second,  III,  3. 

Instructions  to,  relating  to  treaty  with  Creek 
Indians,  II,  320. 

Internal  improvements  discussed  by,  II,  4^1, 
483,  508,  &i.  638. 

Lafayette — 
Death  of,  announced  by.  III,  94. 
Orders  homage  to  be  paid  memory  of.  III, 

95. 
Tribute  paid  memory  of,  by,  III,  95. 
Lands  donated  to,  by  Indians  as  mark  of 

gratitude,  I,  570. 
Large  standing  army  unnecessary  in  time  of 

peace.  III,  17a 
Madison,  Tames — 
Death  of,  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Madi- 
son on.  III,  200. 
Writings  of,  on  constitutional  convention, 
correspondence  with  Mrs.  Madison  on, 
m,  260,  262. 
Major-general,  United  States  Anny,  I,  536, 
548;  II,  42. 
Insults  offered  Spanish  officers  by,  referred 
to,  II,  140. 
Medal  offered,  in  commemoration  of  delivery ' 
of  Colombian  President  from  assassins  de- 
clined by,  II,  466. 
Medical  attendants  directed  to  accompany, 

home.  III,  323. 
Meeting  of  Congress,  views  of,  on  act  fixing 

day  for,  III,  231. 
Military  achievements   of,  in  Indian  wars 
discussed,  I,  536,  548. 
Entrance  of.  into  Florida  discussed,  II,  42. 
Misunderstanding  with  Judge  Fromentin  re- 
ferred to,  II,  113. 
Nullification  message  of,  II,  610. 
Nullification  proclamation  of,  II,  640. 
Oath  of  office,  notifies  Congress  of  time  and 

place  of  taking,  II,  436. 
Our  Government  supported  by  ballot  box, 

not  musket.  III,  171. 
Pardon  granted  deserters  by,  II,  499. 
Pocket  vetoes  of,  II,  508,  637,  638;  III,  56^ 

118,  282. 
Portrait  of,  II,  434. 

Powers  of  Federal  and  State  Governments 
discussed  by.  II,  451,  461.  483,  508,  5i4.5ift 
557.  578,  638;  III,  5,  56,69,  118.  132,  175 
231. 
Proclamations  of — 
Discriminating  duties  suspended  on  ves- 
sels of— 
Austria,  11,440,  ^41. 
Mecklenburg  Scnwerin,  III,  146. 
Oldenburg,  II,  496. 
Tuscany,  III,  233. 
Extraordinary  session  of  Senate,  III,  289. 
Lands  in  Louisiana,  sale  of,  II,  495. 
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JackBOiL;  kmtaew— Continued. 
Nullification,  II,  64a 
Ports  opened  to  vessels  of  Great  Britain, 

II,  497. 

Unlawful  possession  of  public  lands,  II, 

494«  543' 
Protest  of,  aj^ainst  resolutions  of   Senate, 

III,  69.  ' 

Additional  statement  re^ardine^  III,  93. 
Public  deposits  discusseaby.    (See  Banks, 

State;  Deposits,  Public.) 
Refuses  to  make  further  nominations  for 

offices  in  Mississippi.  II,  636. 
Removals  from  office  discussed  by.  III,  132. 
Revenue  laws  opposed  in  Soutn  Carolina 

discussed  by.    (See  South  Carolina.) 
Revenue  system  discussed  by.  III,  240. 
Santa  Anna,  correspondence  with,  regard- 

^ing  war  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  III, 

274. 
State  banks  discussed  by.  (See  Banks,  State.) 
State  of  the  Union  discussed  by,  II,  442,  500^ 

^  544. 591;  in.  147. 292. 

Surgeon-General   of  Array  directed  to  ac- 
company, home,  III,  323. 
Surplus  revenue  discussed  by,  11,452,  514; 

III,  240. 
Tariff  discussed  by,  II,  449,  523,  556,  597;  III, 

28, 161,251. 
Texas,  relations  with,  discussed  by.    (See 

Texas.) 
Treaty  with  Indians  concluded  by,  II,  2a 
Veto  messages  of — 
Appointing  day  for  meeting  of  Congress, 

111,  231. 
Authorizing  subscription  of  stock  in  Mays- 
ville,  Washington,  Paris  and  Lexington 
Turnpike  Road  Co.,  II,  483. 
Authonzing  subscription  of  stock  in  Wash- 
ington Turnpike  Road  Co.,  II,  49^ 
Compromise  of  claims  against  Sicily,  III, 

14^ 
Designating  and  limiting  funds  receivable 
for  revenue,  reasons  for  applying  pocket 
veto,  III,  282. 
Extension  of  charter  of  Bank  of  United 

States,  II,  576. 
Improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  reasons 

for  applying  pocket  veto,  II,  630. 
Light-houses,  reasons  for  applying  pocket 

veto,  II,  508. 
Louisvill^  and  Portland  Co.,  reasons  for 

applying  pocket  veto,  II,  508. 
Navigation  of  Wabash  River,  reasons  for 

applying  pocket  veto,  III,  118. 
Proceeds  of  land  sales,  reasons  for  apply- 
ing pocket  veto.  III,  56. 
Settlement  of  State  claims,  reasons  for  ap- 
plying pocket  veto,  II,  ^7. 
War  between  Texas  and  ^Iexico  discussed 

by.    (See  Wars,  Foreign.). 
Warehousing  system  discussed  by,  II,  452. 
Jackson,  Francis  J.,  mentioned,  I,  477. 
Jackson,  Henxy  B.,  minister  to  Mexico,  resig- 
nation of,  VIII,  538. 
Jackson,  James,  mentioned,  II.  47. 
Jackson  (Miss.),  Battle  of.~  After  the  engage- 
ment at  Raymond,  McPherson's  column  pro- 
ceeded toward  Jackson  by  way  of  Clinton, 
where  it  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  railroad 
to  prevent  the  sending  of  supplies  from  the 
east  to  Vicksburg.    Snerman  moved  along 
the   Raymond  road.    May  14,   1863,  when 
within  2  miles  of  Jackson,  both  columns  met 
the   Confederates  whom   Gen,  Joseph    E. 
Johnston  had  been  collecting  in  order  to  re- 


enforce  Pemberton  at  Vicksbui]e.    The  com- 
'   bined  corps  of  Sherman  and  McPherson  at- 
tacked the  small  force  of  Johnston  and  drove 
it  ^rough  Jackson  and  toward  Canton,  tak- 
ing some  prisoners.   The  Union  loss  was  30a 
The  Confederate  loss  was  845. 
Jacob,  Helen  M.,  act  granting  pension  to.  ve- 
toed, IX,  68z 
Jacobs,  Richard  T.,  lieutenant-governor  of 
Kentucky,  arrest  and  imprisonment  of,  VI, 

259.  ,.     . 

Jacobs.  Stephen,  district  attorney,  nomination 
of,  1, 99. 

Jacoby,  Margaret  ▲.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  461, 

Jacqnes,  William  H.,  member  of  Gun  Foundry 
Board,  VIII,  161. 

Jails.     (See  Imprisonment) 

Jamestown  and  Northern  Bailroad  Co.,  ri^ht 
of  way  through  Indian  reservation  for,  bill 
for,VllI,367.592.  ^^       ^    . 

Jamestown,  Va.,  tercentenary  of  foundation 
of,  X,  821, 873;  XI,  1164. 

Jamestown  (Va.),  Battle  of.— Early  in  1781 
Viii^inia  became  the  chief  theater  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  British  and  American  armies. 
Benedict  Arnold,  havinjg^  turned  traitor  to  his 
country,  was  sent  by  Clinton,  with  1.600  men, 
to  the  James  River  with  orders  to  lay  waste 
the  country  and  destroy  the  stores  at  Rich- 
mond. Washington  onlered  Lafayette,  with 
1,200  light  infantry,  to  capture  Arnold.  La- 
fayette arrived  at  Richmond  Apr.  29,  just  in 
time  to  witness  the  burning  of  the  extensive 
tobacco  warehouses  at  Manchester,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  by  Gen.  Philip^ 
wno  had  succeeded  Arnold.  Philips  had 
2,000  men.  Comwallis  abandoned  nis  un- 
profitable campaign  in  the  Carolinas  and 
reached  Petersburg,  Va.,  May  20, 1781,  hav- 
ing nearly  8,000  men.  Lafayette,  realizlxi|s 
his  inability  to  hold  Richmond  against  this 
large  force,  returned  nortliward  to  the  Rap- 
pahannock. Here  he  was  joined  June  7  by 
Gen.  Wayne  with  about  800  Continentals. 
Returning,  Lafayette  formed  a  juncture  with 
Steuben  June  18,  augmenting  his  force  to 
about  d,ooo  men.  Eluding  Tarleton's  com- 
mand, he  pursued  Comwallis  back  toward 
Richmond,  which  place  the  latter  evacuated 
June  20,  retiring  toward  Jamestown.  July  6 
Lafayette  attacked  Comwallis  near  Green 
Springs,  within  a  few  miles  of  Jamestown. 
Lafayette  distinguished  himself  for  personal 
bravery  in  the  fight,  but  was  forced  to  retire 
to  Malvern  Hill.  The  American  casualties 
were  reported  as  118  killed,  wounded  and 
missing.    The  British  lost  75. 

Japan.—**  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun."  An  empire 
of  Asia  lying  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  east  of 
China,  Korea,  and  Siberia.  It  consists  of  4 
principal  islands — the  main  island  of  Hondo 
or  Nippon,  Yezo,  Shikoku,  Kiushiu — and 
about  4,000  smaller  islands,  including  the 
Loochoo  and  Kurile  grouj^s  and  the  island  of 
Formosa,  which  was  acquired  from  China  in 
1895.  The  Japanese  people  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  but  with  growing  indus- 
tries of  various  kinds,  Japan  exportinglargely 
silk,  tea,  rice,  coal,  copper,  fisn,  lacquer,  etc. 
The  Government  is  a  limited  monarchjr,  with 
an  Emperor,  cabinet,  and  priv^  council  and 
an  Imperial  Parliament  consisting  of  2  houses. 
Buddhism  and  Shintoism  are  the  prevailing 
religions.  The  Emperor  is  called  the  Mikado, 
an  enlightened  sovereign,  under  whom  Japan 
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Zk&k^— Continued, 
has  made  unexampled  progress  in  the  arts  of 
Western  civilization.  Japan,  like  China,  re- 
mained isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
many  centuries.  The  dynastv  of  the  Mikados, 
Japanese  history  informs  u&  nas  had  a  contin- 
uous existence  since  660  B.  C.  Authentic  his- 
tory begins  about  500  A.  D.  The  Portuguese 
traded  some  with  Japan  between  15^0  and 
1638.  With  the  exception  of  a  limited  trade 
with  the  Dutch.  Japan  held  no  commercial 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  till  an 
American  expedition  under  Perry,  in  1853. 
forced  a  treaty  upon  her.  This  was  followed 
by  treaties  with  other  countries.  In  1867-68  a 
revolution  transferred  the  power  from  the 
Shogun,  the  hereditary  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army,  who  had  held  it  for  500  years,  to 
the  titular  Em]}eror,  the  Mikado.  In  1894, 
in  a  war  with  China,  the  latter  was  completely 
defeated  on  land  and  sea.  The  war  ended 
in  1895  with  the  payment  of  indemnity  by 
China,  the  cession  of  Formosa,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Korea. 

Russia's  occupation  of  Manchuria  after  the 
uprising  of  the  Boxers  (q.  v.)  was  a  matter 
ot  vital  importance  to  Japan,  as  it  endangered 
the  independence  of  Korea,  and  brought 
Russia  into  dangerous  proximity  to  Japan  on 
the  shores  of  the  China  and  Japan  seas.  In 
April,  igo2,  Russia  had  promised  to  with- 
draw from  Manchuria  in  eighteen  months, 
but  in  September,  1003^  ^^^  informed  the 
Powers  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to 
withdraw  at  the  time  specified.  In  Tune,  1904, 
the  Japanese  Government  opened  negotia- 
tions with  Russia  looking  to  the  latter's 
withdrawal  from  Manchuria:  but,  losing  pa- 
tience at  what  she  regarded  as  the  dilatory 
tactics  of  the  Russian  officials,  on  February 
6,  XQ04,  Japan  broke  ofiE  diplomatic  relations 
witn  Russia,  and  four  days  later  attacked 
the  Riissian  fleet  at  Port  Arthur,  damaging 
several  ships  and  driving  the  Russians  into 
the  harbor.  From  that  time  until  the  fall  of 
the  port,  January  2, 190^,  the  Japanese  fleet 
under  Admiral  Togo  blockaded  and  bom- 
barded Port  Arthur,  losing  2  battle  ships 
and  several  smaller  vessels,  but  inflicting 
still  more  damage  on  the  Russians.  Japan 
formally  declared  war  on  February  ix^  1904, 
and  China  and  the  United  States  issued 
proclamations  of  neutrality.  Japanese  troops 
at  once  occupied  Korea,  and  on  May  I 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Yalu  River. 
Three  days  later  the  Japanese  began  to  land 
troops  on  the  Liao  Tung  Peninsula,  north  of 
Port  Arthur,  and  moving  down  the  penin- 
sula defeated  the  Russians  at  Nanshan  Hill 
and  Kinchau.  seizing  Dalny  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  A  Russian  force  from  the  north 
under  Stackelberg,  attempting  a  diversion 
in  favor  of  Port  Arthur,  was  decisively  de- 
feated at  Vaf  angow,  June  15,  and  while  Gen- 
erals Kuroki  and  Oku  followed  up  the 
retreating  Russians,  General  Nogi  after  driv- 
ing General  Stoessel,  the  Russian  comman- 
der, from  his  outlying  positions,  laid  siege  to 
Port  Arthur  at  the  ena  of  July.  On  August 
10^  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Port 
Arthur,  finding  its  position  desperate,  at- 
tempted to  break  out,  a  part  of  tne  vessels 
succeeding  in  reaching  neutral  ports^  but  the 
greater  number  being  driven  back  into  the 
port  Four  days  later  the  Russian  squad- 
ron   from   Vladivostok*   which  had  b«niv 


making  desultory  raids  on  Japanese  com- 
merce, was  defeated  by  a  Japanese  fleet, 
under  Admiral  Kamimura,  one  Russian  ves- 
sel being  sunk  and  the  rest  badly  damaged. 
On  August  16,  General  Nogi  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Port  Arthur,  and,  on  General 
StoessePs  refusal,  began  an  unsuccessful  gen- 
eral assault  which  cost  the  Japanese  14^000 
men.  While  Nogi*s  forces  pressed  the  siege 
of  the  fortress  the  Japanese  armies  in  the 
north,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Oy- 
ama,  the  Japanese  commander  in  chief, 
drove  the  Russians  under  Kuropatkin  from 
Liao- Yang  (Sept  4),  and  checked  a  last  at- 
tempt to  relieve  the  city  by  repulsing  a  Rus- 
sian advance  over  the  Sha  River  (Oct  14). 
By  assaults  and  siege  operations  the  Japa- 
nese steadily  advanced  upon  Port  Arthur, 
Ae  capture  of  203-meter  Hill  (Nov.  30) 
enabling  them  to  bombard  the  fleet  in  the 
harbor,  and  on  December  31,  they  broke 
through  the  inner  line  of  defenses.  On  Jan- 
uary 2, 190^  General  Stoessel  surrendered 
the  city  with  47,000  men.  The  Japanese 
loss  during  the  siege  was  50,000;  the  Russian 
not  less  than  20,00a  The  fall  of  Port  Ar- 
thur left  Nogi's  forces  free  to  join  the  army 
of  the  north  under  Oyama.  After  repulsing 
a  Russian  forward  movement  at  the  Hun 
River  (Jan.  28),  the  Japanese  assumed  the 
offensive  and  again  defeated  Kuropatkin  in 
a  fifteen  days  battle  (Feb.  23— Mar.  10)  near 
Mukden,  the  ancient  capital  of  Manchuria, 
and  entered  the  city.  About  750i«x)  men 
were  engaged  in  this  battle,  operating  on  a 
front  eighty  miles  long.  The  Russian  loss 
was  390,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  40,000 
prisoners;  the  Japanese  loss  being  less  than 
naif  that  of  the  Russian. 

Meanwhile  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Rogestvensky— their  last  naval  re- 
source, for  the  Black  Sea  fleet  was  confined 
within  the  Dardanelles  by  treaty  stipulations, 
and  demoralized  b/  a  mutiny  of  its  sailors — 
had  sailed  from  Libau  (Oct.  1904 ),  and  was 
making  its  way  to  the  East  in  several  divi- 
sions by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  An  attack  on  an  English  fish- 
ing fleet  in  the  North  Sea  (  Oct  21 )— the  Rus- 
sians mistaking  the  fishing  boats  for  Japanese 
torpedo  boats— nearly  involved  Russia  in  war 
with  England,  the  affair  being  finally  settled 
by  arbitration;  and  the  prolonged  stay  of  the 
Russians  off  Madagascar  ana  in  Kamranh 
Bay,  Saigon,  led  to  a  protest  from  Japan  to  the 
French  Government  On  May  27  th,  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  encountered  the  Japanese  under  Ad- 
miral Togo,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Sea  of 
Japan^  and  was  practicallv  annihilated,  only 
I  cruiser  escaping  to  Vladivostok,  and  3 
to  Manila,  where  they  were  interned.  Six 
battleships,  a  coast  defense  battleship,  and 
4  cruisers  were  sunk;  2  battleships  and  2 
coast  defense  battleships  surrendered;  manv 
torpedo  boats  and  smaller  vessels  were  sunk 
or  captured;  Admirals  Rogestvenskv  and 
Nebogatoff  were  taken,  wifli  3,000  of  their 
men;  and  14,000  Russians  perished.  The  Jap- 
anese losses  were  inconsiderable.  Shortly 
after  the  battle  a  Japanese  force  occu- 
pied the  Island  of  Sakhalin.  On  June  11, 
President  Roosevelt,  after  conference  with 
the  Japanese  minister  and  the  Russian  am- 
bassador, sent  to  Tokyo  and  St  Petersburg 
identical  notes,  urging  the  two  governments 
to  open  direct  oeace  negotiations  with  each 
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other.    This  action  resulted  in  the  ending^  of 
the  war  by  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth  ( q.  v. ). 
Dissatisfaction  with  the  result  of  the  nego- 
tiations led  to  some  rioting  in  Japanese  cities. 
The  area  of  the  Empire  is  147,65^  scj.  miles; 
population  ( 1900 ),  441805,937;  reigning  £m- 
reror,  Mutsuhito. 
Japan: 
Advancement  of,  discussed.  IX,  36,  527,  633. 
American  citizens  in,  legislatipn  lor  protec- 
tion of,  VII,  52. 
American  citizens  selected  to  serve  in  offices 
of   importance    in    Government  of,  YII, 

.'45., 

American  interests  m,  measures  for  protec- 
tion of,  VII,  52. 

American  shipmasters  warned  by  procla- 
mation not  to  anchor  at  ports  of^  VI,  514. 

Autonomy  and  independence,  claims  of,  to, 
supported  by  United  States,  VIII,  501. 

Cable  communication  with,  recommended, 
VII,  613. 

Citizens  of,  in  China,  treatment  of,  and  ac- 
tion of  United  States  officers  regarding, 
inquired  into,  IX,  560. 

Civil  war  in,  neutrality  of  United  States  in, 

VI,  69a 
Proclaimed,  VI,  514. 

Claims  of  United  States  against,  VI,  245; 

VII,  288. 

Indemnities  received  discussed  and  recom- 
mendations regarding,  VI,  376;  VII, 
289.  568,  ^;  vlii,  43.  105.  i^. 
Returned,  VIII,  175. 
Propriety  of  applying  indemnity  to  educa- 
tion of  youtns  in  Japanese  language  sub- 
mitted, Vll,  289. 
Commercial  relations  with,  V,  167,  210,  236; 

VII,  106.  288,  496;  X,  148,  206. 
Constitutional    government,    establishment 
of,  contemplated  by,  VI II,  4 j. 
New  constitution  promulgated  by,  IX,  ^. 
Consular  courts  and  jurisdiction  thereof  dis- 
cussed, VII,  118;  VIII,  43. 
Consuls  of  United  States  in,  claim  of,  to 
exercise  judicial  powers  in  certain  cases 
referred  to.  VI,  69*1. 
Difficulties  of,  with  Cnina  discussed, VI I,  288. 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render of,  VIII,  402,  501. 
Legation  of  United  States   in,  land  for,  of- 
f erred   by,   recommendations    regarding, 
VIII  236;  «S,  3?. 
Lew   Chew   Islands,  controversy   between 

China  and,  resardingj  VII,  569^ 
Minister  of,  to  United  States  received,  VIII, 

131- 
Minister  of  United  States  to— 
Appropriation  for  support  of    American 
youtns  to  serve  as  part  of  official  family 
of,  recommended,  Vll,  147,  191. 
Claim  of,  for  loss  of  house  by  fire,  VI,  181. 
Correspondence  with,  referred  to,  VII,  50. 
Fireproof  building  for  use  of  legation  rec- 
ommended, VI  I,  609. 
Naval  expedition  to,  discussed,  V,  167,  176^ 
210,  236,  300, 
Successful  termination  of,  V,  279. 
Postal  convention  with,  VII,  249. 
Questions  with,  settled,  X,  39,  i(». 
Referred  to,  Vt  634,  638. 
Relations  with,  V,  149;  VI,  181 ;  IX,  527,  633; 

X,  146. 
Ships  of  war  built  in  United  States  fOT,  re- 
ferred to,  VI,  153. 


Orders  regarding  clearance  of,  VI,  242, 24^ 
Prohibition  of   departure  o^  removedy 

VI,  341. 

Shipwrecked  seamen,  convention  with,  for 

relief  of,  VII,  609. 
Shipwrecks,  convention  regarding  expenses 

incurred  in  consequence  of,  Vlf,  62a. 
Subjects  of,  in  Ikisima  Island  injured  by  tar- 
get practice  of  American  vessel,  recom- 
mendations regarding,  VIII,  782, 801. 
Treaty  between  UnitedStates, Great  Britain, 
France,  Holland,  and,  referred  to,  VI,  376^ 
594. 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed  by 
President — 
Buchanan,  V  481,  506,  530»  643. 
Cleveland^  VIII,  402,  501. 
Johnson.  VI,  376,  524. 
Pierce,  V,  243,  279. 
Revision  of,  discussed,  VIII,  175,  238^  501, 
782;  IX,  III. 
Convention  regarding,  VII,  508,  568. 
Vessels  of.  discriminating  duties   on,  sus- 

Wpended  b^  proclamation,  VII,  177. 
arwith  China — 
Action  of  United  States  regarding,  IX,  $25, 

627. 
Agents  of  United  States  requested  to  pro- 
tect subjects  of  contestants,  IX,  525, 627. 
Janres,  James  J.,  mentioned,  V,  25. 
Jarrls,  Charlea,  correspondence   regarding 
northeastern  boundary.    (See  Northeastern 
Boundary.) 
Jaya,  Tbe,  capture  and  destruction  of,  by  the 

OmstitHtian,  \  $22. 
Jay,  Jolm,  minister  to  Great  Britain,  nomina- 
tion of,  1, 154. 
Jay  Treaty.—  A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
negotiated  in  1794  by  John  Jay,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  Lord  Grenville, 
representinjg  Great  Britain.  It  provided  for 
an  evacuation  of  the  British  posts  in  the 
United  States,  free  commercial  intercourse 
on  the  American  continent,  unrestricted  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  River,  indemnity  to 
citizens  of  each  country  for  damages  at  the 
hands  of  privateers  of  the  other,  and  a  lim- 
ited trade  between  this  country  and  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies.  The  last-mentioned  clause 
caused  the  treaty  to  be  very  unpopular  in 
America. 
Jayliawlcers. — A  name  applied  to  bands  of 
marauders  who  kept  up  a  guerrilla  warfare 
in  eastern  Kansas  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  Jayhawkers  were  so  called 
because  of  the  alleged  similarity  of  their  prac- 
tices to  those  of  a  bird  with  this  appellation. 
Jeannette  Polar  Expedition: 
Failure  and  abandonment  of,  VIII,  139. 
Remains  of  members  of,  removed  to  United 

States,  Viri,  247. 
Services  extended  in  Russia  to  survivors  of, 

recommendations  regarding,  VIII,  266. 
Testimonials  of  Congress  transmitted  to  Rus- 
sian subjects  who  aided  survivors  o^ 

Report* onTvIIL  535. 
Vessels  dispatched  for  relief  of,  VIII,  139. 

Recommended,  VI I,  634. 
Jefferson,  Thomas  (third  President  United 

States): 
Annual  messages  of,  I,  326, 342,  357,  36ft  388^ 

405, 425,  4M. 
Biographical  sketch  of,  1, 319. 
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Jeltonon,  ^ShxumMM—Cmtinued, 
Constitutional  amendment  suggested  by,  re- 


garding— 
Sdu 


Education,  1,  409.  456. 

Internal  improvements,  I,  409,  456. 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 
memory  of,  II,  347. 

Referred  to,  II,  364. 
Election  of,  notincation  of,  and  reply,  1, 320. 
Executive  Departments,  order  of,  regarcfing 

business  of,  X,  99. 
Expedition  across  continent  reconunended 
^by,I.W;U,320. 
Extraordmary  session  of   Congress  and  of 

the  Senate  proclaimed,  I,  357,  424,  461. 
Foreign  policy  discussed  by,  I,  3i23,  358,  361. 
Inaugural  address  of — 

First,  I,  ^2I. 

Second,  L  378. 
Louisiana  Purchase  discussed  by,  I,  358,  360, 

362. 
Message  adopted  by,  instead  of  personal 

address  to  Congress,  1,^325. 
Minister  to  France,  granted  permission  to 
return  home,  I,  5^ 

Testimonial  of   services   from    King   of 
France,  1, 89. 
Oath  of  office,  notifies  Congress  of  time  and 

place  of  taking,  I,  321. 
Pardon  granted  deserters  from  Army  by,  I, 

425- 
Portrait  of,  1, 318. 
Proclamations  of — 

Attack  upon  American  vessel  by  British 
ship,  1,422. 

Collection  district  of  Mobile,  I,  3^. 

Erection  of  buildings  in  Washington,  I, 
324. 

Extraordinary  session  of — 
Congress,  I,  357,  424. 
Senate,  I,  461. 

Military  expedition  against  Spanish  do- 
minions, L  404. 

Pardons  to  deserters,  I,  425. 

Unlawful  combinations  m  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  I,  450. 

Vessels  committing  depredations  in  United 
States,  I,  402. 
Retirement  of,  from  office  mentioned  by,  I, 

456. 
Secretary  of  State,  I,  81. 

Letters  to,  from  Mr.  Otto  regarding  ton- 
nage, 1, 92, 93. 

Spam,  military  expedition  against,  I,  404. 
Standing  army  m  time  of  peace  unnecessary, 

.    If  329- 

State  of  the  Union  discussed  by,  I,  328,  346, 

361.  385. 
Tariff  discussed  by,  I,  409. 

JefTerson  Barracks,  Mo.,  construction  of 
dining  rooms,  etc.,  at,  referred  to,  VIII,  73, 
108. 

Jemei  Forest  Beserre,  proclaimed,  XI,  11 2d. 

Jenckes,  Thomas  ▲.,  correspondence  regard- 
ing Dorr's  Rebellion,  IV.  296. 

Jenkins.  Capt.    (See  BaUimore,  The.) 

Jennings,  Nanoy  F.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  661. 

Jesnp,  Tkomas  8.,  commander  of  forces  in 
Seminole  War,  III,  253. 
Report  of,  referred  to,  III.  480. 

Jewett,  Hllo  ▲.,  consul  of  united  States  at 
Sivas,  Turkey,  directed  to  investigate  Ar- 
menian atrocities,  IX,  559. 

Jicarilla  Agency,  H.  Mez.,  appropriation  for 
Apaches  on,  recommended,  VlII,  105. 


Jicarilla  Apaohe  Besenration,  N.  Mez.,  ap- 
propriations to  settlers  for  improvements  on, 
recommended,  VIII,  109. 
Jingoism. — A  political  term  borrowed  from 
the  English  and  applied  to  that  style  of  writ- 
ing or  oratory  usually  known  as  spread-eagle 
or  t)raggadocio.  The  mild  oath  **  by  jingo" 
is  a  corruption  of  **  by  Gingou,"  i.  e.,  by  St 
Gingoulph.  During  the  war  in  Bulgaria  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey  in  ^877  the  British 
Conservatives,  under  Lord  BeaconsBeld,  the 
premier,  strongly  advocated  English  inter- 
vention in  behalf  of  Turkey.  The  Liberals, 
under  Gladstone,  were  eoually  determined 
to  avoid  trouble  and  urged  that  Turkey  be 
left  to  herself.  Popular  interest  in  the  dis- 
cussion grew  to  the  point  where  it  found  ex- 
pression in  the  music  halls.  "Jingo"  was 
soon  derisively  applied  to  the  war  party,  and 
they  proudly  accepted  it.  The  term  has  since 
been  commonly  applied  both  in  England  and 
America  to  parties  extravagantly  enthusias- 
tic in  defense  of  the  national  honor. 
Jokanna  Island: 
Correspondence  of  Commodore  Shufeldt  re- 
garding condition  of,  referred  to,  VII,  584. 
Treaty  with  King  of,  VII,  584. 
John  Adams,  Tke,  operations  of,  referred  to, 

V,376. 
Jokn  8.  Bryan,  Tke,  claim  of,  against  Brazil 

adjusted,  IV,  263. 
Joknson,     Andrew    (seventeenth    President 
United  States): 
Acquisition  of  St.  Tohn  and  St  Thomas  is- 
lands recommended  by,  VI,  688. 
Act  containing  provisions  depriving^  of  com- 
mand of  Army,  protest  of,  against,  VI, 
472. 
Repeal  of,  recommended  by,  VI,  673. 
Acts  to  provide  for  more  efficient  govern- 
ment ot  rebel  States  discussed  by.    (See 
Reconstruction.) 
Amnesty  proclamations  of,  VI,  310,  547, 655, 
708. 
Authority  for  granting,  discussed,  VI,  697. 
Circular  regarding,  VI,  341. 
Persons  worth  more  than  |20,ooo  to  whom 

pardons  issued  referred  to,  VI,  385. 
Referred  to.  VI,  461,  471,  524,  581. 
Annual  messages  of,  Vli  353. 445. 558, 672. 
Biographical  sketch  of,  VT,  301. 
Constitutional  amendments    recommended 
by- 
Abolition  of  slavery,  VI,  358. 

Ratification  of,  referred  to,  VI,  372,  446. 
Designating  officer  to  succeed  President 

in  case  of  vacancy,  VI,  639,  691. 
Election  of  President  and  Vice-President, 

VI,  639,  691. 
Election  of  United  States  Senators,  VI,  642, 

691. 
Tenure  of  office  by  judiciary  of  United 
States,  VI,  643,  691. 
Correspondence  with  Gen.  Grant  regarding 
vacation  of  War  Office  by  latter,  Vl,  602. 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 

memory  of,  VII,  329. 
Death  of  President  Lincoln  announced  to,  VI, 

284. 
Dominican  Republic   discussed   by.    (See 

Santo  Domingo.) 
Executive  orders  of,  VI,  333, 439,  551, 661. 
E xequaturs  revoked  by.    (See  Proclamations 
of,Aw^.) 
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Johnson,  knArvw—CanHnued. 
Finances  discussed  by,V  1, 3 ' 
Foreign  policy  discussed  1 

688,690. 
Home  of  Jackson   tendered    Government, 

communication  of,  regardingf,  V,  421. 
Impeachment  of — 

Articles  of^  exhibited  by  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, VI,  709. 
Answer  of  President,  VI,  728. 
Replication  of  House  of  Representa- 
tives,VI,  753. 

Letter  of  Chief  Justice  Chase  respecting 
mode  of  procedure,  VI^  718. 

ProceediniTS  of  Senate  sitting  for  trial  of, 
VI.  720. 

Verdict  of  acquittal,  VI,  757. 
Inaugural  address  of,  VI,  305. 
Loyal  Senators  and  Representatives  denied 

seats  in  Congress  discussed  by,  VI,  446. 
Missouri  troops  placed  on  footing  with  others 

as  to  bounties,  pocket  vetoed,  Vl,  535. 
Oath  of  office  administered  to,  VI,  285. 
Pocket  veto  of,  VI,  535. 
Policy  of,  toward  Confederate  States  referred 

to.  VI,  460. 
Portrait  of,  Vl,  300. 
Powers  of  Federal  and  State  Governments 

discussed  by,  VI.  353,  372, 39^,  398,  405. 413. 

422.  445. 472,  483,  489.  492,498,  53T.  536,  558, 
^  568. 583. 622, 630, 646, 648. 650, 651, 672, 691. 
Proclamations  of — 

Admission  of  Nebraska.  VI,  516. 

Amnesty.  VI,  310,  547,  655,  708. 

Blockade  of  Southern  ports  removed,  VT, 

^309,325. 0.0 

Commercial  restrictions  in  Southern  States 

removed,  VI,  317,  326,  331.     ,  ^     . , 
Day  of  mourning  m  memory  of  President 
Lincoln.  VI,  306. 
Postponed.  VI,  307. 
Declaring  blockade  established  by  Maxi- 
milian void,  VI,  433. 
Discriminating  duties  suspended  on  vessels 
of— 
France,  VI  513. 
Hawaiian  Islands,  VI,  515. 
Exequaturs  revoked — 
Consul  of — 
Chile,  VI,  427. 
Frankfort,  Vl,  511. 
Hanover,  VI,  511. 
Hesse,  VI,  511. 
Nassau,  VI,  «:ii. 
Oldenburg,  Vl.  512. 
Sweden  and  Norway,  VI,  428. 
Revocation  annulled,  VI,  4J2. 
Vice-consul  of  Sweden    and  Norway, 
VI.  429. 
Revocation  annulled,  VI,  432. 
Extraordinary  session  of  Senate,  VI.  521. 
Habeas  Corpus  previously   suspended  re- 

voked.  Vl,  ;v?i,  333.       „ 
Insurpfent  cruisers,  VI,  308. 
Martial  law  in  Kentucky  removed,  VI,  331. 
Neutrality  in  war  in  Japan,  VI,  514. 
Obstructions  to  laws  in  North  ana  South 

Carolina,  VI,  545. 
Ratification  of  fourteenth  amendment,  VI, 

656,657,6^,659,660. 
.Restoration  into  union  of — 
Alabama,  VI.  323. 
Florida,  VI.  329. 
Georjgia,  VI,  318. 
Mississippi,  VI,  3I4> 
North  Carolina,  vl,  31Z 


South  Carolina,  VI,  326. 
Texas,  VI,  321. 
Rewards  for  arrest  of  instigators  of  assas- 
sination  of  President  Lincoln,  VI,  307. 
Termination  of  insurrection,  VI,  317,429^ 
434. 
Correction  in  date  of,  VI,  549. 
Thanksgiving,  VI,  ^  ^38,  550,  660. 
Protest  of,  against  act  depriving,  of  command 
of  Army,  VI,  472, 
Repeal  of  act  recommended  by,  VI,  673. 
Removals  from  office  discussed  by,  Vl,  492, 

569.622, 
Republican  form  of  government  discussed 

by,  VI.  368. 
Restoration  policy  of.  discussed  by,  VI,  353. 
372,  395,  445,  583,67^  (See  also  Provisional 
Governors;  Reconstruction.) 
Right  of  States  to  representation    in  Con- 
gress discussed  by,  Vl,  446. 
State  of  the  Union  discussed  by,  VI,  353,  372, 

Tariff  dis*cussed  by.  V^.  ^75. 
Thanksgiving  proclamations  of,  VI,  332,438, 

550,65). 
Veto  messages  of — 
Admission  of — 
Arkansas.  VI,  648. 
Certain  Southern  States,  VI,  650. 
Colorado,  VI  413,  483. 
Nebraska,  Vl,»489. 
Amending  judiciary  act,  VI,  646. 
Civil-rights  bill.  Vl,  405. 
Continuation  of  Freedmen's  Bureau,  VI, 

422. 
Discontinuance  of  Freedmen's  Bureau,  VI, 

654-    ■       . 
Duties  on  imported  copper  and  copper 

ores,  VI  705. 
Elective  franchise  in  District  of  Colum- 
bia, VI,  472. 
Enabling  New  York  and  Montana  Iron 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co.  to  pur- 
chase lands,  VI.  416. 
Establishing  Freedmen's  Bureau,  VI,  398. 
Exclusion    of   electoral  votes   of    States 

lately  in  rebellion,  VI,  651. 
Government  of  rebel  States,  VI,  498,  545. 

Acts  supplementary  to,  VI.  531,  5361 
Missouri  tnx^ps  placed  on  footing  with 
others  as  to  bounties,  reasons  for  apply- 
ing pocket  veto,  VI,  535. 
Surveying  district  of  Montana,  VI,  426b 
Tenure  of  civil  offices,  VI,  492. 
Trustees  of  colored  schools  in  Washington 
and  Georgetown,  VI,  705. 
War  between  the  States,  termination  of,  pro-  ■ 
claimed,  VI,  317,429,  434. 
Correction  in  date  of,  VI,  549. 
Jolmson,  George,  claims  of,  against  Uruguay, 

IV,  161. 
Jolmson,  James,  provisional  governor  of  Geor- 
gia, appointed,  VI,  318. 
Johnson,  James  T.,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 

VII,  171. 
Johnson,  R.  M.,  compensation  due,  for  erec- 
tion of  buildings  for  use  of  Choctaw  acad- 
emy, IV,  687. 
Johnson.  Beyerdy: 
Address  of,  on  presenting  to  President  pro- 
ceedings of  Union  Convention  in  Philadel- 
phia filed  in  impeachment  trial,  VI,  749. 
Commissioner  at  New  Orleans,  report  of,  re- 
ferred to,  VI,  146. 
Mentioned,  VII,  6a 
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johBSon,  BlohmrdH.,  military  talents  o^  com- 
mented on,  I,  535. 

joluifloii,  Samuel,  president  North  Carolina 
convention,  I,  70. 

Jolmaoii,  WlUiam  Samuel,  appointed  on  com- 
mittee to  receive  President  Washington,  1,44. 

JohiiBtoiL,  Josepli  B.,  victories  of  national  arms 
over  Confederate  forces  under,  referred  to, 
VI,  241. 

Jonatliaii,  or  Brother  JonathaiL—A  term 
used  to  denote  the  t}rpical  American.  Its 
ori^n  has  been  explained  in  several  ways, 
but  the  most  plausible  seems  to  be  that  it 
grew  out  of  Washington's  reference  to  his 
friend  and  adviser,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut. 

Jones,  BeiUamln  F.,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 
IX,  677. 

Jonee,  Charles  B.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  IX,  672. 

Jones,  J.  B.,  treaty  with  Indians  concluded  by, 

VI.  394- 
Jones,  Jacob,  commander  of  the  Wasp,  1, 521. 
Jones,  Jolm  Panl,  remains  of,  discovereu  in 

Paris,  X,  853,  854. 
Jones,  Marir&ret,  act  to  increase  pension  of, 

vetoed,  VIII,  563. 
Jones,  Roger: 
Correspondence  regarding  Dorr's  Rebellion, 

IV,  304. 
Mentioned,  II,  133. 

Orders  respecting  funeral  honors  to  — 
Adams,  John,  II,  348. 
Harrison,  W.H.,1V,  25. 
JefiEerson,  II,  348. 
Lafayette,  III,  95. 
JoneSf  Thomas,  proceedings  of,  in  taking  pos- 
session of  Monterey,  Mexico,  discussed,  IV, 
227. 
Jones,  William,  Secretary  of  Navy: 
Duties  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  discharged 
by,  during  the  absence  of  Albert  Gallatin 
one  of  the  commissioned  envoys  to  treat 
with  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  1813. 
Jones,  The,  sum  accruing  from  pale  of,  to  be 

paid  owners  of,  IV,  258.  ' 

Jonesboro  (Oa.),  Battle  of.— On  the  night 
of  Aug.  25,  1864,  Gen.  Sherman  gave  up  the 
direct  siege  of    Atlanta  and  attempted  to 

Sain  possession  of  the  Macon  railroad  to 
le  southward.  A  part  of  his  forces  was 
moved  back  to  the  Chattahoochee  to  the 
northwest  and  otliers  pushed  southwest  The 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  under  Howard, 
having  destroyed  the  roads  southwest  of  At- 
lanta, moved  east  toward  Jonesboro,  20  miles 
south  of  Atlanta.  Hood,  learning  of  this 
movement,  sent  Hardee's  corps  to  defend 
Jonesboro.  When  Howard  reached  the  town 
on  the  evening  of  Aug.  30  he  found  Hardee 
in  possession.  The  latter  attacked  Howard 
on  the  31st  After  an  engagement  of  2 
hours  the  Confederates  retired  with  a  loss  of 
iwtoo  killed  and  wounded.  During  the  night 
Hardee  retired  to  Lovejoy.  Seeing  his  po- 
sition in  Atlanta  indefensible.  Hoodon  Sept. 
I  blew  up  his  magazines  ana  evacuated  the 
city,  which  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Slocimi 
with  the  Twentieth  Army  Corps. 

Jorgen  Lorentien,  The,  appropriation  for 
seizure  of,  recommended,  Vl,  70. 

Josephine,  The,  referred  to,  II,  467. 

Jonin,  Henry,  mentioned,  X,  710. 

Journals  of  Oongress.— The  proceedings  of 
Congress  from  1774  to  1788  were  first  pub- 
lished at  Philadelphia.    They  comprised  13 


octavo  volumes  and  were  completed  in  1788. 
This  is  the  only  record  of  the  Continental 
Congress  and  that  of  the  Confederation  (ex- 
cept the  "Secret  Journals"),  but  contains 
no  debates  nor  laws,  that  body  being  with- 
out legislative  powers,  although  it  adopted 
many  resolutions,  ordinances,  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  States.  These  journals 
were  reprinted  in  Washington  in  1823  in  d 
octavo  volumes.  **The  Journal,  Acts,  ana 
Proceedings  of  the  Convention  Assembled 
at  Philadelphia  which  Framed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  "  was  published  at 
Boston  in  1819.  There  were  also  published 
in  Boston  in  1821  4  volumes  of  the  "Secret 
Journals  of  the  Acts  and  Proceedings  of 
Congress  from  the  First  Meeting  thereof  to 
the  Dissolution  of  the  Confederation  by  the 
Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  According  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Journals  of  Congress 
have  been  printed  each  session  since  its 
adoption.  (See  Annals  of  Congress;  Cong., 
etc.) 
Jnares,  Benito  P.,  President  of  Mexico : 
Demonstration  by  Congress  of  United  States 
of  Colombia  in  honor  of,  referred  to,  VI, 

377. 
Government  formed  by,  discussed,  Y,  564. 
Referred  to,  V,  644;  VI,  379. 

Jndge-AdTOoates,  Corps  of,  recommendation 
regarding,  VII,  618. 

Jndges,  Olrcait: 
Increase  in  number  of,  recommended,  VII, 

501,  574,  622;  VIII,  354,  518;  IX,.536. 
Inequality  in  amount  of  labor  assigned  each, 
discussed.  III,  ^39. 

Jndges,  District,  increase  recommended  in — 
Number  of,  VIII,  354,  518. 
Salaries  of,  IX,  43,  126. 

Judicial  Salaries.    (See  Salaries,  Judicial.) 

Judiciary. — The  Federal  judiciary  system  was 
modeled  after  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  the 
early  history  of  England  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  the  legislative  bodies  had  judi- 
cial powers,  and  the  English  Parliament  is 
still  known  as  the  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
and  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  as  the 
General  Court.  Most  of  these  powers,  how- 
ever, were  soon  transferred  to  compacter 
bodies  having  exclusivelv  judicial  functions. 
Almost  the  only  judicial  function  retained  by 
legislative  bodies  is  the  power  of  impeach- 
ment of  high  officers.  The  first  steps  toward 
a  Federal  iudiciary  were  the  commissions 
which  decided  land  cases  between  the  States. 
Commissioners  of  appeal  decided  prize  cases, 
and  in  1781,  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, these  were  erected  into  a  court.  The 
Constitution  of  1787  provided  for  a  Supreme 
Court  ( 9.  V. )  and  sucn  inferior  courts  as  Con- 
gress might  establish.  By  the  judiciary  act  of 
1789  circuit  and  district  courts  were  estab- 
lished. In  1891  the  circuit  court  (  q.  v. )  of 
appeals  was  added  to  this  system.  The  Court 
01  Claims  ( q.  v. ),  the  Court  of  Private  Land 
Claims,  and  a  system  of  Territorial  courts 
have  also  been  established  by  Congress.  The 
judiciary  system  of  the  several  States  is  sim- 
ilar in  a  general  way  to  that  of  the  United 
States.    (See  also  Courts. ) 

Judiciary  System  ( see  also  Justice,  Depart- 
ment of  ): 
Act- 
Making  appropriation  for  certain  judicial 
expenses  vetoed,  VII,  541. 
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Judiciary  %y^i^m— Continued. 

Reg-arding  iudiciary  act  vetoed,  VI,  646. 

Constitutional  amendment  regarding  tenure 
of  office  by  iudiciary  of  United  States  rec- 
ommended, VI,  643,  691. 

Extension  and  revision  of,  recommended  by 
President — 
Adams,  John,  I,  289, 306. 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  II,  314,  392. 
Arthur,  Vin.  142. 

Cleveland,  VIII,  354,  5i8;  IX,  447»  536- 
Jackson,  II,  461,  5^,605;  III,  117,  177. 
Jefferson,  I,  331. 
Lincoln,  VI,  49. 
Pierce,  V,  217,  232,  292. 
Washington,  1, 127, 133, 151. 

Judicial  districts,  increase  in,  recommended, 
VII,  299. 

Misdemeanors,  trial  of,  by  United  States  com- 
missioners recommended,   V^III,  354;  IX, 

Modifications  in,  recommended,  VI,  49. 
Witnesses'and  jurors*  fees  referred  to,  VIII, 
143,  183,249. 

Juilliard  YB.  Oreenman.— One  of  several  im- 
portant legal-tender  cases.  Juilliard  having 
contracted  a  sale  of  cotton  for  $5,122.90  to 
Greenman,  the  latter  paid  I22.90  in  coin 
(which  was  accepted)  and  offered  payment 
of  the  residue  in  United  States  notes.  Juilli- 
ard refused  to  accept  the  notes,  demanding 
gold  or  silver.  The  case  came  before  the  cir- 
cuit court  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  which  found  a  verdict  for  Greenman 
on  the  ground  that  notes  issued  by  the 
United  States  are  legal  tender  for  payment  of 
any  debt.  The  Supreme  Court,  Mar.  3^  1884, 
the  case  having  been  appealed  to  that  tribunal 
on  a  writ  of  error,  aflnrmed  this  iudgment, 
thus  establishing  the  constitutionality  of  the 
legal-tender  act  of  Mar.  31, 1862.  George  F. 
Edmunds  and  Benjamin  F.  Butler  appeared 
as  counsel  in  this  cause,  the  former  for 
plaintiff  in  error,  the  latter  for  defendant. 
Justice  Gray,  in  delivering  the  oj^inion,  stated 
that  the  prohibition  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  several  States  to  coin 
money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  anything 
but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  legal  tender  for 
debts  does  not  deny  to  Congress  either  of 
these  i)owers.  These  are  powers  incident  to 
sovereignty,  and  the  impressing  upon  Treas- 
ury notes  the  quality  of  oeing  legal  tender  in 

'  payment  of  private  debts  is  an  appropriate 
means,  conducive  and  plainly  adapted  to  the 
execution  of  the  undoubted  powers  of  Con- 
gress, consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit,  and 
therefore  within  the  meaning,  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  wisdom  and  expediency  of  such 
meaning  is  a  political  question  to  be  deter- 
mined by  Congress,  and  not  a  judicial  ques- 
tion to  be  afterwards  passed  upon  by  the 
courts.  Justice  Field  filed  a  dissenting 
opinion. 

Jules  et  Marie,  The,  collision  with  United 
States  steamer  San  Jacinto^  appropriation  to 
fonner  recommended,  VI,  142. 

Junket.— A  word  applied  to  any  feast  or  merry- 
making, convivial  entertainment,  or  picnic. 
Politically,  any  trip,  excursion,  or  entertain- 
ment by  an  ofHcial  at  public  expense  under 
the  guise  of  public  service.  The  form  of  a 
junket  is  usually  a  legislative  investigation 
requiring  travel  to  various  points  and  large 
hotel  bills. 

Jurors,  fees  of,  referred  to,  VIII,  143, 183,  249. 


Jury.— -A  certain  number  of  men  selected 
according  to  law  and  sworn  to  inquire  into 
or  to  determine  facts  concerning  a  cause  ot 
an  accusation  submitted  to  them  and  to  de- 
clare the  truth  according  to  the  evidence 
adduced.  The  custom  of  trying  accused 
persons  before  a  jury  as  practiced  in  this 
country  and  England  is  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  rudimentary  forms  of  trial  in  vogue  among 
our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.  The  ancient 
Romans  also  had  a  form  of  trial  before  a 
presiding  judge  and  a  body  of  Juduts.  The 
right  of  trial  by  iury  is  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution in  sill  criminal  cases  and  at  com- 
mon law  in  cases  where  the  amount  in  dis- 
pute exceeds  $20.  A  petit  or  trial  jury  consists 
of  12  men  selected  b^  lot  from  among  all  the 
citizens  residing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court.  Their  dutv  is  to  determine  questions 
of  fact  in  accoraance  with  the  weight  of 
testimony  presented  and  report  their  hnding 
to  the  presiding  judge.  An  impartial  jury  is 
assured  by  the  practice  of  drawing  by  lot  and 
then  giving  the  accused  the  right  to  dismiss  a 
certain  number  without  reason  and  certain 
others  for  good  cause.  Each  of  the  jurymen 
must  meet  certain  legal  requirements  as  to 
capacity  in  general  and  fitness  for  the  par- 
ticular case  upon  which  he  is  to  sit,  and  must 
take  an  oath  to  decide  without  prejudice 
and  according  to  testimony  presented.  A 
coroner's  jury  or  jury  of  inquest  is  usually 
composed  of  from  7  to  15  persons  summoned 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  sudden  or  unex- 
plained deaths.    (See'  also  Grand  Jury.) 

Jury  SyBtem  discussed,  I,  331. 

JuBsen,  Edmund,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed,  VII, 
214. 

Justice,  The  Department  oC— One  of  the 
nine  li^xecutive  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, created  by  an  act  of  Congress  July 
22,  1870.  The  separate  colonies,  however, 
in  imitation  of  England,  had  had  their  at- 
torneys-general from  early  times.  By 
the  Judiciary  Act  of  September  24,  i^rSg, 
the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution 
dh-ected  the  appointment  of  an  Attor- 
ney-General who  should  act  as  legal 
adviser  to  the  President  and  heads  of 
Departments  and  conduct  cases  in  the  Su' 
preme  Court  in  which  the  United  States  was 
concerned.  The  small  salary  of  ^1,500  a 
year  which  Congress  voted  was  fixed  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Attorney-General  would 
devote  only  a  part  of  his  time  to  his  official 
duties.  Edmund  Randolph,  however,  the 
first  occupant  of  the  office,  devoted  his  en- 
tire time  to  questions  which  arose  in  con- 
nection with  the  organization  of  the  courts 
and  their  procedure.  The  salary  was  gradu- 
ally increased  until,  in  1853,  it  was  made 
|8,ooo,  equal  to  those  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet.  No  clerical  force 
was  provided,  however,  and  not  until  181^ 
during  the  attorney-generalship  of  William 
Wirt,  was  any  appropriation  made  for  cler- 
ical hire  or  office  expenses.  The  clerical 
force  was  gradually  increased  until,  in  1855, 
it  consisted  of  nine  employees,  but  the  First 
Assistant  Attorney-General  was  not  ap- 
pointed until  1859.  A  very  important  step 
was  taken  in  the  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  1861,  when  the  Attorney-General 
was  given  control  over  the  various  district 
attorneys.  By  an  act  of  Congress  of  1870 
what  had  been  the  Attorney-General's  office 
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Ji^M.  Til*  Dexmrfem^nt  ot— Continued. 
was  tormallT  organized  as  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Under  this  act  the  office  of  Solic- 
itor-General was  created ;  two  Assistant  At- 
torneys-General (since  increased  to  eight) 
were  provided  for,  and  the  law  officers  of 
the  otner  Departments  were  placed  under 
the  Attorney-General's  control.  Since  its 
oiganization  the  work  of  the  Department 
and  the  number  of  its  employees  have  stead- 
ily increased  until,  at  the  present  time  (igo6). 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  officers  and 
employees  in  Washington  and  nearly  thir- 
teen hundred  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  are  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment The  Attorney-General,  the  head  of  the 
Department,  is  the  chief  legal  officer  of  the 
country.  He  is  and  has  been  from  the  be- 
ginning, a  member  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net, and  gives  his  advice  and  opinion  when 
consulted  by  the  President  or  heads  of 
Departments.  He  also  supervises  the  work 
of  the  district  attorneys  and  United  States 
marshals.  Opinions  on  Constitutional  ques- 
tions must  come  from  the  Attorney- General 
himself ;  opinions  on  other  matters  may  be 

S'ven  by  his  assistants.  Trials  in  which  the 
ovemment  is  interested  may  be  conducted 
b^  the  Attorney-General  or  the  Solicitor- 
General,  who  acts  as  his  assistant  and  as* 
sumes  his  duties  in  his  absence.  The  Assist- 
ant to  the  Attorney-General,  an  office  distinct 
from  those  of  Assistant  Attorneys-General, 
has  special  charee  of  matters  arising  out  of 
the  anti-trust  and  interstate  commerce  laws 
(q.  v.).  Eight  Assistant  Attorneys-General 
and  one  Special  Assistant  aid  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Solicitor-General,  some  having 
charse  of  special  lines  of  business,  such  as 
the  defense  of  cas^  in  the  Court  ot  Claims 
(q.  V.)  and  before  the  Spanish  Treaty 
Claims  Commission.  The  Special  Assistant 
Attorney-General  is  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Insular  and  Territorial  Affairs.  Special 
attome3rs  may  be  appointed  when  necesssuy. 
The  Attorney-General  also  has  supervision 
and  control  of  the  law  officers  connected 
with  the  various  Departments,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Assistant  Attorneys-General  for  the  Inte- 
rior and  Post-Office  Departments,  the  Solic- 
itors of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Solicitor  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue in  the  Treasury  Department  These  act 
as  chief  law  officers  of  the  Department  or 
office  with  which  they  are  connected.  A 
General  Agent  of  the  Department  has  charge 
of  United  States  jails  and  prisons,  and  an 
Accounting  Division  examines  the  accounts 
of  United  States  district  attorneys  and  mar- 
shals. The  following  is  a  list  01  Attorneys- 
General  in  the  order  of  their  appointment 
from  1789  to  date:  Edmund  Randolph, 
Virginia;  William  Bradford,  Pennsylvania ; 
Charles  Lee,  Virginia;  Levi  Lincoln,  Massa- 
chusetts; Robert  Smith,  Maryland;  John 
Breckenridge,  Kentucky;  C.  A.  Rodney, 
Pennsylvania;  William  Pinkney.  Mary- 
land; Richard  Rush,  Pennsylvania;  Wil- 
liam Wirt  Virginia;  John  M.  Berrien, 
Georgia;  R.  B.  Tanev-,  Maryland;  B.  F. 
Butler,  New  York:  Felix  Grundy,  Tenn- 
essee ;  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  Pennsylvania ;  J.  J. 
Crittenden,  Kentucky;  Hugh  S.  Legar^, 
South  Carolina;  John  Nelson,  Maryland; 
John  Y.  Mason,  Viiginia ;  Nathan  Clifford, 
Maine;  Isaac  Toucey,  Connecticut;    Rev* 


erdy  Johnson,  Maryland ;  J.  J.  Crittenden, 
Kentucky;  Caleb  Cushing,  Massachusetts; 
J.  S.  Black,  Pennsylvania;  E.  M.  Stanton, 
Pennsylvania;  Edward  Bates,  Missouri; 
James  Speed,  Kentucky;  Henry  Stanbery, 
Ohio;  W.  M.  Evarts,  New  York;  E. 
Rockwood  Hoar,  Massachusetts;  Amos 
T.  Akerman,  Georgia;  G.  H.  Williams, 
Oreeon ;  Edwards  rierrepont.  New  York ; 
Alphonso  Taft,  Ohio;  Charles  Devens,Massa- 
chusetts ;  Wayne  MacVeagh,  Pennsylvania; 
R  H.  Brewster,  Pennsylvania;  A.  H. 
Garland,  Arkansas  ;  W.  H.  H.  Miller,  Indi- 
ana ;  Richard  OIney,  Massachusetts;  Judson 
Harmon,  Ohio;  Joseph  McKenna,  Califor- 
nia; John  W.  Griggs,  New  Jersey;  Philander 
Chase  Knox,  Pennsylvania;  William  Henry 
Moody,  Massachusetts. 
Justice,  Department  of  (see  also  Judiciary 
System): 
Act  making  appropriation  for  certain  judi- 
cial expenses,  vetoed,  VII,  541. 
Appropriation  for,  recommended,  VII,  522, 

573. 
Building  for,  recommended,  X,  118. 
Discussed  by  President- 
Cleveland.  VIII,  353.  793;  IX,  447,  536. 
Grant,  VII,  199.  ^ 

Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  115,  197,  320. 
Issuance  of  commissions  to  omcials  by  At- 

tomev-General  recommended,  VII,  109. 
Legal  Dusiness  of  Government,  manner  of 

conducting,  referred  to,  V,  238, 292. 
Recommendation  that  Attorney-General  be 
placed  on  footing  with  heads  of   other 
Executive    Departments,    I,    577;     II,  314, 

453;  IV,  41^. 
Transfer  of   Patent  Office  from  State  De- 
partment to,  recommended,  IV,  415. 
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Kabler,  Jamee  B.,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  711. 

Kalakana,  David,  King  of  Hawaiian  Islands: 
Coronation  of,  discussed,  VIII,  174. 
Death  of,  in  United  States  discussed,  IX,  188. 
Visit  df,  to  United  Stetes,  VIII,  43. 

Kane,  Thomas  L.,  mentioned,  V,  ^05. 

Kansas. — One  of  the  United  States;  nicknames, 
"  The  Garden  State, "  "  The  Sunflower  State," 
etc. ;  motto,  "Ad  astra  per  aspera  "  (  "  To  the 
stars  through  difficulties").  It  is  situated 
in  the  central  part  of  the  Union  and  extends 
from  lat.  37°  to  40**  north  and  from  long.  94° 
38^  to  102^  west  Kansas  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Nebraska,  on  the  east  by  Missouri 
(separated  in  part  by  the  Missouri  River), 
on  the  south  by  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  on  the  west  by  Colorado.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and 
was  made  a  Territory  in  1854.  The  Topeka 
constitution,  prohibiting  slavery,  was  framed 
in  lSS5  and  the  Lecompton  constitution, 
which  sanctioned  slavery,  in  1857.  A  civil 
war  broke  out  between  the  adherents  of 
these  two  constitutions.  Finally,  in  1859  the 
Wyandotte  coMtitution,  forbidding  slavery, 
was  adopted.  The  State  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  Jan.  20, 1861.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile.  Agriculture,  stock-raising  and  the 
manufacture  of  dairyproducts  are  the  chief 
industries.    Kansas  City  is  the  second  larg- 
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"EXDMMMi^CorUinued. 
est  meat    packing   center  in  the   country. 
Area,  82,000  sq.   miles;  population   (1905), 
i^575,ooa    (  See  also  Lecompton  Constitu- 
tion; Topeka  Constitution;  Wyandotte  Con- 
stitution.) 
KaiuiaB: 
Act— 
For  sale  of  Indian  reservation  in,  VIII,  69. 
To  provide  for  sale  of  New  York  Indian 
lands  in,  vetoed,  VIII,  653. 
Admission  of,  into  Union  discussed,  V,  449, 
471,  497. 
Recommended,  V,  360^  478. 
Affairs  of.  referred  to,  V,  418,  464, 465. 
Boundary  line  of,  survey  of,  recommended,  V, 

340. 
Chief  justice  of,  functions  of,  referred  to,  V, 

425- 
Constitutional  convention   in,  discussed,  V, 

471, 499- 
Disorders  and  revolutions  in,  discussed,  V, 

„  340. 352, 382;  V,  404.  449,  471,  497, 646. 

Proclamation  against  V,  390. 
Election  in,  and   qualifications   for  electors 

discussed,  V  352,  449,  47X»497,  646. 
Expenditures  for  persons  called  mto  service 

of  United  States  in,  V,  420,  421. 
Fortifications  in  Lawrence,  referred  to,  VI, 

696. 
Governmental  organization  in,  disturbed,  V, 
352,361,  365, 404,.  44*  471. 497.  646. 

Proclamation  against  unlawful  combina- 
tions, V,  39a 
Indian  refugees  in,  referred  to,  V 1, 209. 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  grant  of  lands  to, 

for  benefit  of  agriculture,  etc.,  vetoed,  VIII, 

723- 

Meetings  in,  interfered  with  by  Army,  V,  382. 

Memorial  from  citizens  oL  regarding  creation 
of  new  territory,  etc.,  V,  ?&. 

Military  forces  01  United  States  sent  to,  re- 
ferred to.  VII,  59. 

Public  lands  of,  X  524;  XI,  1065. 

Relief  for  suffering  people  in — 
Recommended,  V,  653. 
Referred  to,  VII,  31& 

Slavery  in,  discussed,  V,  431,  450,  471, 497, 

Soldiers  employed  in,  to  arrest  violators  of 
law  referred  to,  V,  37s. 

Troops  of,  treatment  of,  captured  by  insur- 

Wjents  referred  to,  VI,  197. 
ea  trust  lands  in,  referred  to,  VI,  199. 
XanBas  Aid  Sooiety. — An  organization  to  aid 
immigration  into  Kansas.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  i>assed 
by  Congress  in  May,  1854,  the  question  of 
slavery  m  Kansas  was  left  to  the  residents  of 
the  State  for  settlement,  on  the  principle  of 
local  option  or  "squatter  sovereignty.*'  An 
immigrant  aid  association,  which  had  been 
already  formed  in  Massachusetts  for  the  pur- 
pose, began  sending  antislavery  settlers  into 
the  new  Territory  to  forestall  its  settlement 
by  slaveholders.  Similar  societies  were  or- 
ganized in  July,  1854,  ii^  ^^^  York  and  Con- 
necticut The  settlers  were  provided  with 
ample  funds  and  means  of  defense  against 
the  settlers  from  the  slaveholding  States  of 
the  South.  Meantime  slavery  advocates  from 
Missouri  were  passing  over  the  line  and  pre- 
empting large  tracts  of  fertile  lands.  For  4 
years  the  conflict  for  supremacy  raged  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  the  antislavery  party 
finally  prevailing. 


Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Onlf  Batlway 

Go.,  act  to  authorize, construction  of  railway 
through  Indian  Territory  by,  returned,  VIII, 
401. 

Kansas  City,  Oklahoma  and  Paoific  Railway 
Co.,  act  authorizing  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  railway  by,  through  Indian  reserva- 
tions vetoed,  IX,  576. 

Kansas  Indians : 
Lands  of,  accounts  for  advertising  sale  of, 

VIII,  77. 

Treaty  with,  II,  317, 323,  346, 477;  IV,  423;  V, 


4^^1^-^'^,^^'^'''- 


Kansas^Nebraska  Act.— By  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise of  1820  slavery  was  prohibited  in 
all  the  region  lying  north  of  lat  "tP  30'  with 
the  exception  of  that  lying  in  tne  State  of 
Missouri.  As  a  result  of  tne  Mexican  War 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  were  extended 
from  the  one  hundredth  meridian  westward 
to  the  Pacific  and  southward  to  lat.  32^  30' 
north.  By  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  passed 
by  Congress  in  May,  1854,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska were  scpar^ited  and  organized  into  2 
distinct  Territories,  and  the  question  of 
slavery  was  left  to  the  people  for  settlement 
As  both  these  States  lie  north  of  the  line 
above  which  slavery  was  prohibited  by  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  the  passage  of  the  bill 
practicallv  repealed  that  measure.  The 
status  of  Nebraska  as  a  free  Slate  was  soon 
determined,  but  the  struggle  in  Kansas  was 
long  and  bitter.  It  disrupted  the  Whig  party 
and  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Republi- 
can partv,  and  was  an  important  link  m  the 
chain  of  events  that  brought  on  the  Civil 
War. 

Kansas-Nebraska  Act : 
Discussed,  V,  451. 
Referred  to,  V,  499. 

Xanso,  Straits  of,  vessels  of 'United  States  in- 
terfered with  by  British  vessels  in,  referred 
to,  VII,  114. 

Karstctter,  Mary,  acU  to  pension,  vetoed. 
Vni,469,82i. 

Kaskaskla  Indians.    (See  Illinois  Indians.) 

Kaskaskla  Indians : 
Lands- 
Ceded  to,  1,365. 

Ceded  to  United  States  by,  I,  359, 363. 
Treaty  with.  1. 359.  363.  365;  H.  47;  V,  242;  VI, 
69.  518. 

Kasson,  John  A.,  report  of,  on  commercial  re- 
lations with  Cuba,  A,  69. 

Ka-ta-ka  Indians,  treaty  with.  III,  395. 

Kants,  Angnst  V.,  member  of  court  to  try  as- 
sassins of  President  Lincoln,  etc.,  VI,  336. 

Xaw  Indians.     (See  Kansas  Indians.) 

Kearny,  Philip,  major-general  in  Army,  nom- 
ination of,  and  reasons  therefor,  VI,  i6l. 

Kearsarge,  The.— A  United  States  corvette 
built  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1861.  She  car- 
ried 163  officers  and  men,  four  32-pounder 
and  one  28-pounder  guns,  and  two  x  I -inch 
rifles.  She  was  commanded  by  Capt.  John 
A.  Winslow.  Her  greatest  service  was  the 
sinking  of  the  Confederate  cruiser  Alahama, 
off  Cherbourg,  France,  June  19, 1864.  The 
Alabama  had  done  much  damage  to  United 
States  commerce,  and  the  Kearsarge  had 
been  sent  to  sink  her.  When  the  Kearsarge 
opened  fire  her  superiority  in  point  of  man- 
agement and  gunnery  was  at  once  apparent 
One  of  her  shells  cut  off  the  Alabamans  mis- 
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zenmast,  and  another  exploded,  killing  half 
her  crew.    Feb.  2,  1894,  the  Kearsar^e  was 
wrecked  on  Roncador  Reef,  in  the  Caribbean^ 
Sea.    (See  also  Alabama  Claims.) 

Xeanarge,  The,  destruction  of  the  Alabama  ' 
by,  referred  to,  VI,  256. 

KeUe7,A.M.: 
Minister  to  Austria-Hungary,  appointment 
of,  and  refusal  of  Government  to  receive, 
discussed,  VIII,  325. 
Minister  to  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary,  ap- 
pointment of,  referred  to,  VIII,  ^. 

Xelm,  D.  B.  B.,  report  of,  on  consular  affairs 
and  amount  paid  to,  referred  to,  VII,  169^  206^ 
207. 

Keith,  Charles  B.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  VI,  83. 

Kelley,  Ellen,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 
VIII,  738.  .    , 

Kelley,  Kr.,  commissioner  to  investigate  af- 
fairs of  New  York  custom-house,  IV;  152. 

Kellogg,  LUllan  B.  mentioned,  X,  635. 

Kellogg,  WUllamP,: 
Candidate  for  governor  of  Louisiana,  election 
disturbances  discussed.     (See  Louisiana, 
elections  in.) 
Mentioned,  VII,  223. 

Kelly,  Daniel  H.,  act  to  place  name  of,  upon 
muster  roll  of  Second  Tennessee  Infantry 
vetoed,  VII,  432. 

Kenesaw  Mountain  (Ga.),  Battle  of.— Be- 
tween the  1st  and  6th  of  June,  1864,  Sherman 
gradually  moved  his  army  so  as  to  envelop 
Allatoona  Pass.  This  compelled  Johnston  to 
withdraw  his  army  from  its  stronglv  in- 
trenched positions  at  New  Hope  Church  and 
Acworth.  Allatoona  Pass  was  then  made  a 
depot  of  supplies,  and  June  8  Gen.  Blair 
joined  Sherman  with  2  divisions  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth Corps  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry, 
raising  his  effective  force  to  its  original 
strength  of  98,000.  Johnston's  force  was 
62,000.  Sherman  then  advanced  toward  Ken- 
esaw Mountain,  and  on  June  14  an  artillery 
duel  took  place  in  which  the  Confederate 
General  Polk  was  killed.  On  the  15th  and 
I7lh  of  June  the  Confederates  retired  from 
Pine  Mountain  and  Lost  Mountain,  and 
thoroiighly  intrenched  themselves  on  Kene- 
saw Mountain.  June  27  two  assaults  on  the 
Confederate  position  were  simultaneously 
made,  one  by  Thomas  and  the  other  by  Mc- 
pherson. Both  were  repulsed.  Nothing  now 
remained  for  Sherman  but  to  turn  the  po- 
sition. July  2  the  whole  anny  was  put  in 
motion  toward  the  Chattahoochee.  The 
Confederates  immediately  abandoned  their 
pK)sition  on  the  mountain  and  retired  to  the 
river.  Sherman's  loss  at  the  attacks  on  Ken- 
esaw Mountain  aggregated  3,000  men  includ- 
ing Generals  Harker  and  McCook.  The 
Confederate  loss  was  630. 

Kennebec  Pnrchaee.— In  1628  the  council  for 
New  England  granted  to  William  Bradford 
and  other  Plymouth  colonists  a  tract  of  ter- 
ritor>r  along  the  Kennebec  and  Cobbiseecon- 
tec  rivers  for  fishing  purposes.  This  was 
sold  in  1661  to  Tyng  and  others,  and  has 
since  been  known  as  the  Kennebec  Purchase. 

Kennon,  Beverly,  court-martial  of,  referred  to, 
11,242. 

Kent,  Edward,  correspondence  regarding 
northeastern  boundary.  (See  Northeastern 
Boundary.) 

Kentneky.-^One  of  the  United  States;  nick- 


name, "TheCoAi  Cracker  State":  motto, 
**  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall."  The 
name  is  said  to  mean  in  the  language  of  the 
Indians  ''Dark  and  bloody  ground.''^  It  lies 
between  lat.  36°  to'  and  30°  6'  north  and 
long.  82°  and  £n°  3i8'  west  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  OniOj  Indiana,  and  Illinois  (sep- 
arated by  the  Ohio  River),  on  the  east  by 
West  Virginia  (sei^arated  by  the  Big  Sandy 
River)  and  Virginia,  on  the  south  by  Tenn- 
essee, and  on  the  west  by  Missouri  (  separated 
by  the  Mississippi  River).  A  vast  tract  of 
land,  including  what  is  now  Kentucky,  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Iroquois  In- 
dians in  1684.  Kentucky  was  explored  by 
Daniel  Boone  in  1769,  and  the  first  settlement 
was  made  at  Harrodsburg  in  1774.  It  was 
made  a  county  of  Virginia  in  1776  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  June  1, 1792.  It  took  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  War  of  1812,  the 
Mexican  War,  and  the  Civil  War.  Although 
a  slave  State,  Kentucky  wisiied  to  preserve 
neutrality  in  the  latter  war.  Kentucky  has 
abundant  natural  resources  in  the  shape  of 
coal  and  iron  mines,  hard  wood  forests,  ter^ile 
soil  and  great  water  power  facilities.  To- 
bacco, corn  and  wheat  are  the  chief  agri- 
cultural products,  Louisville  being  the  largest 
leaf  tobacco  market  in  the  world.  Area, 
40,400  sq.  miles:  population  (1905),  2,361,891. 
Kentucky  (see  also  Louisville): 
Admission  of,  into  Union  referred  to,  I,  81, 

84,86. 
Amendment  to  Constitution,  application  to 

Congress  to  call  convention  tor  proposing, 

V.663. 


Arrests  in,  referred  to,  VI,  77, 
Iby,  rete 
130,132. 


Constitution  adopted  I 


erred  to,  I,   I28> 


Constitution,  amendment  to,  application  to 
Congress  to  call  convention  for  proposing, 
V,  603. 
Dicest  of  decisions  of  Supreme  Court  asked 

for,  HI,  277. 
Martial  law  established  in,  and  writ  of   ha- 
beas corpus  suspended  by  proclamation, 
VI,  219. 
Proclamation  revoking,  VI,  331. 
Militia  of,  commended  for  Indian  service,  I, 

104. 
Officers  of,  attempt  to  bring*  Aaron  Burr  to 

justice,  I,  415. 
Ratification  of  amendment  to  Federal  Con- 
stitution by,  referred  to,  I,  259,  260. 
Kentucky  BesolutionB.— Nine  resolutions  pre- 
pared by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  passed  by 
the  Kentucky  legislature  in  1798.  These 
and  the  Virginia  Resolutions  were  the  out- 
^wth  of  aleeling  that  the  Federal  party, 
in  passing  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  was 
makin?  an  illegitimate  use  of  the  power 
£[ranted  to  the  Government  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  resolutions  declared  that  the 
Union  was  not  based  on  the  **  principle  of 
unlimited  submission  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment; "  that  the  Constitution  was  a  com- 
1>act  to  which  each  State  was  a  i)arty  as  re- 
ated  to  its  fellow  States,  and  that  in  all  cases 
not  specified  in  the  compact  each  part^  had 
a  right  to  judge  for  itselt,  as  well  of  infrac- 
tions as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 
They  then  proceeded  to  set  forth  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws 
and  invited  other  States  to  join  in  declaring 
them  void.  A  tenth  resolution  was  passed 
the  following  year  declaring  that  nmlifica- 
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Xentaeky  BdsoluUons— Cbif/iii«/df. 

tion  of  a  Federal  law  by  a  State  was  the 
rightful  remedy  for  Federal  usurpation  of 
authority.  Upon  these  resolutions  were  based 
in  part  the  doctrines  of  nullification  and 
secession. 

Keman,  John  D.,  member  of  Strike  Commis- 
sion, IX,  5^1. 

KemBtown  (Va.).  Battle  of.  (See  Winches- 
ter (Va.),  Battles  of.) 

Kerr,  J.  Boiman,  chai^^  d'affaires  in  Nica- 
ragua, mentioned,  V,  151,  150. 

Kerr,  Joiepli,  commissioner  for  Cumberland 
road,  1, 418. 

Kerr,  Hlchael  0.,  Speaker  of  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, death  of,  announced,  VII,  390. 

Kettle  Greek  (Ga.},  BaUle  ol—Feb.  14, 1779. 
Col.  Andrew  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Col.  Dooley,  of  Georgia,  with  300  men,  sur- 
prised Col.  Boyd's  provincials  on  the  north 
side  of  Kettle  Creek,  in  Wilkes  County, 
Ga.  A  short  skirmish  ensued,  in  which 
Boyd's  tories  were  routed  with  inconsider- 
able loss  on  either  side. 

Keweenaw,  Tke.    (See  Baltimore^  The.) 

Key,  Tbomas  M.,  interview  with  (^en.  Cobb 
regarding  exchanging  of  prisoners  of  war, 
V  X,  230.  ^^ 

Key  West,  Fla.: 
Blockade  of  port  of,  having  been  inadver- 
tently included  among  those  which  were 
not  to  be  opened  to  commerce,  removed  by 
proclamation  in  April,  1865,  VI,  281. 
Fever  prevalent  at,  11,  aii^ 
Health  of  squadron  at,  reterred  to,  II,  258. 

Reyes,  Stepben,  collector  olF  port,  nomination 
of,  I,  99. 

Keys,  Crawford,  trial  and  conviction  of,  for 
murder  of  Emory  Smith,  and  subsequent  re- 
lease of,  referred  to,  VI,  461. 

Xliediye.    (See  Egypt) 

Kibble,  J.  HndBon,  pensioned,  X,  715. 

Xickapoo  Indlan8.~A  tribe  of  the   Algon- 

auian  stock  of  Indians,  who  early  inhabited 
ie  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  rivers. 
The  name  was  used  by  the  Indians  to  describe 
smooth  running  rivers  without  rapids.  In 
1779  they  allied  themselves  with  the  Ameri- 
cans against  the  British,  but  later  turned 
ahd  fought  the  new  government  until  they 
were  subjugated  by  Wavne  in  1795,  when 
they  ceded  part  of  their  lands  to  tne  whites. 
In  1802, 1805,  and  1804,  the  Kickapoos  ceded 
moT€  territory.  They  joined  Tecumseh  and 
fought  against  the  whites  at  Tippecanoe  in 
181 1.  They  united  with  the  British  in  the 
Warof  1812,  but  were  badly  defeated.  By 
treaties  made  in  1815,  1816,  and  1819  they 
ceded  still  more  of  their  territory.  Portions 
of  them  became  roving  bands.  Some  of 
them  were  removed  to  TCansas,  and  after- 
wards a  portion  of  the  tribe  migrated  to 
Mexico,  whence  about  400  were  in  1873 1^- 
tumed  by  the  Government  and  placed  upon 
a  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory.  In 
1894  ^cir  number  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  was  estimated  at  762.  ^ 
mckapoo  Indians: 

Agreement  between  Cherokee  Commission 

and,  IX,  203,  214. 
Settlement  ox  estates  of  deceased,  referred 


to,VlII.;ai89,368. 


^ 


reaty  with.  I.  363,  479,  S69»  ^1.5 
81,  85, 610;  V,  240;  VI,  83, 518. 
napping  of  American  child  i 


Kidnapping 
referred  to,  VI,  374. 


581.582;  11.66, 
in  Mexico 


Kiel  Oanal,  encomiums  bestowed  on  Ameri- 
can vessels  at  opening  of,  IX,  630. 

Kik-lii-llU8  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  379. 

Kilbonm  vs.  Tbompson.— A  case  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1880  denying  the 
right  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  punish  anyone  except  their  own 
members  tor  contempt  of  their  orders.  Kil- 
boum  was  summoned  as  a  witness  before 
the  House  in  1876  and  required  to  answer 
questions  as  to  his  private  business  and  to 
produce  certain  papers.  He  refused,  where- 
upon Sergeant-at-Arms  Thompson  was  or- 
dered to  imprison  him  in  the  jail  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  remained  in 
prison  4^  days.  He  was  then  released  on  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  He  brought  suit  for 
false  imprisonment  against  Thompson  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  caused 
his  arrest  The  court  decided  that  the 
House  might  punish  its  own  members  for 
disorderly  conduct,  but  that  the  Constitution 
did  not  give  either  branch  of  Congress  gen- 
eral authority  to  punish  for  contempt  It 
was  held.  Justice  Miller  delivering  the  opin- 
ion, that  neither  House  of  Congress  is  a 
f»art  of  any  court  of  general  jurisdiction, 
udgment  was  given  for  Kilboum,  which 
was  paid  by  an  appropriation  by  Congress. 

Kimball,  James  P.,  Director  of  Mint  nom- 
ination of,  and  reasons  therefor*  VIII,  367. 

Klmberly,  Lewis  A.,  dispatched  to  Samoa. 
VIII,  805. 

King,  Jobn  H.,  acts  and  proceedings  o{.  de- 
clared null  and  void.  VI,  ^50. 

King,  Jonas,  difficulties  o^Twith  Greece  re- 
ferred to,  v,  240, 205. 

King,  BnftiB,  special  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  negotiate  treaty  with  Russia,  nomination 
of,  I,  282. 

King,    Sam.  W.,   correspondence   regarding:     1 
Dorr's  Rebellion,  IV,  mb,  290, 292, 293,  294, 
298,  299^  303. 

King,  Tbomas  B..  special  agent  to  California, 

Report  of.  referred  to,  V.  41. 

King,  WUliam  B.,  Vice-President,  death  o^ 
announced  and  honors  to  be  paid  memory 
of,  V,  205. 
Referred  to,  V,  225. 

King  Pblllp'8  War.— Philip,  son  of  Massasoit, 
sachem  of  the  Wampanoag  Indians  and  a 
friend  to  the  early  settlers  of  Plvmouth,  de- 
termined to  drive  away  or  kill  all  the  Euro- 
pean settlers  in  his  territory.  His  camp  was 
at  Mount  Hope,  R.  L,  and  his  first  blow  was 
struck  at  Swansea,  Mass.,  July  4, 167^  The 
settlers  took  up  arms  in  defense  and  drove 
the  Indians  to  the  more  remote  settlements. 
Philip  was  reenforced  by  other  tribes,  but 
the  Indians  suffered  many  defeats  and  were 
finally  subdued.  Philip  was  shot  in  a  swamp 
by  a  treacherous  Indian  and  his  head  was 
carried  in  triumph  to  Plymouth.  His  soil 
the  last  of  the  line,  was  sold  into  slavery  and 
sent  to  Bermuda. 

Kings  Mountain  (S.  0.),  Battle  of.— Early  in 
October,  1780^  Comwallis  sent  Colonels 
Tarleton  and  Ferguson  from  Charleston  to 
invade  North  Carolina,  enroll  local  militia, 
and  compel  the  allegiance  of  the  people. 
On  the  6tn  Ferguson,  finding  himself  hotly 
pursued  by  the  Americans,  took  up  a  strong 
position  on  Kings  Mountain,  near  the  bound- 
anr  line  between  North  and  South  Carolina. 
The  next  day  his  army,  about  1,500  strong. 
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Kmss  Houteln  (S.  0.)*  BatUe  ^t— Con- 
tinued, 
was  attacked  by  about  the  same  number  of 
American  militia  under  command  of  Colonels 
Shelby,  Campbell,  Cleveland,  McDowell, 
Sevier,  and  Williams.  After  a  desperate 
stmsffle,  lasting  an  hour,  in  which  Ferguson 
was  killed,  the  British  force  surrendered. 
The  casualties  on  the  British  side  were  387 
killed  or  so  badly  wounded  as  to  be  left  upon 
the  6eld  and  about  1,200  taken  prisoners. 
The  Americans  lost  28  men  killed  and  60 
wounded.  Fifteen  hundred  muskets  and 
other  arms  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

Kinney,  Ann,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 

VIII,  48a 
Kiowa  Indians : 

Agreement  between  Cherokee  Commission 

and,  IX,  ^ 
Claim  of.  discussed,  IX,  327. 
Lands  01,  op>ened  to  settlement,  X,  488,  514. 
Treaty  with.  III,  395;  V  220-  VI,  193,  598. 

Kirby,  Edmund,  mentioned,  III,  96. 

Kirkpatrick,  John  S.,  act  granting  pension 
to.  vetoed,  VIII,  455. 

Kishlnef  MassacreB  discussed,  X,  833. 

Kitoben  Cabinet. — A  name  applied  to  a 
group  of  intimate  political  friends  of  Andrew 
Jackson  j^rho,  it  was  charged,  had  more  in- 
fluence over  his  official  actions  than  his  con- 
stitutional advisers.  Thev  were  Gen.  Duff 
Green,  editor  of  the  Unitea  States  Telegraph, 
publisned  at  Washinjgton  as  the  organ  of  the 
Administration;  Mai.  William  B.  Lewis,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Second  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury;  Isaac  Hill,  editor  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Patriot,  and  Amos  Kendall,  of 
Kentucky,  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury. 

Kittary.  ■••.  dry  dock  at,  lY,  J64. 

Klamath  Forest  Reierye,  proclaimed,  X,  882. 

Klamath  IndianB.— A  tribe  of  Indians  num- 
bering some  600,  distributed  among  il  settle- 
ments in  the  Klamath  Reservation,  m  Oregon. 
They  formerly  occupied  a  part  of  California, 
but  the  influx  of  whites  led  to  trouble  in 
1851.  Peace  was  soon  restored.  In  1864 
they  ceded  large  tracts  of  land  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  settled  on  a  reservation. 

Klamath  Indians,  treaty  with,  VI,  269. 

Knight,  Bichard  B.,  act  to  pension,  returned, 

IX,  5661 

Knights  of  Labor.— A  secret  order  of  work- 
ingmen,  founded  by  Uriah  S.  Stevens  in 
Philadelphia  in  1869,  and  formally  organized 
as  a  national  body,  with  district  and  local  as- 
semblies, in  187 1.  It  was  not  until  1881  that 
the  name  of  the  order  was  made  public.  At 
that  time  nearly  all  the  trades  were  repre- 
sented. Each  trade  formed  a  district,  as 
nearly  as  possible.  The  knights  are  governed 
by  a  general  executive  board,  presided  over  by 
a  general  master  workman,  which  has  power 
to  order  strikes  and  boycotts.  The  member^ 
ship  is  about  220,000.  They  have  ordered 
many  strikes  among  coal  miners  and  rail- 
road operatives.  Perhaps  the  greatest  strike 
ever  undertaken  by  the  general  assembly  of 
the  order  was  that  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  sys- 
tem, which  failed.  A  general  strike  of  the 
district  composed  of  telegraphers  also  failed. 
The  object  of  the  order  is^he  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  workingmen. 

Know-Nothlngs,  or  Know-Nothlng  Party.— 
A  name  applied  to  the  American  party, 
whkh  advocated  the  control  of  the  Govern* 


ment  by  native  citizens.  Its  members  re- 
ceived the  name  of  "Know-Nothings"  be- 
cause from  the  time  of  the  organization  of 
the  party,  in  1853,  till  1855  it  was  a  secret  fra- 
ternity, and  when  questioned  as  to  its  objects 
or  workings  its  members  professed  to  know 
nothing  about  it  The  party  was  powerful 
for  several  years.  In  1856  it  nominated  Mil- 
lard Fillmore  for  the  Presidency.  In  1855  a 
society  called  the  "  Know-Somethings"  was 
formed  to  oppose  the  Know-Nothings. 

Knowlton,  Harriet  M.,  act  to  restore  pension 
to,  vetoed,  IX,  756. 

Knox,  Henry : 
Commissioner  appointed  by  United  States 

under  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  1, 196. 

Commissioner  to  treat  with  Indians,  I,  78. 

President  attended  by,  meets  and  advises  with 

Senate  respecting  treaty  with  Indians,  1. 61. 

Proceedings  of  CsLoinet  were  signed  bv  nim 

as  attendant  adviser  of  President  Jefferson. 

KnoxTille  (Tenn.),  Siege  of.— Sept.  3,  1863, 
Gen.  Bumside,*with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio, 
occupied  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Upon  his  ad- 
vance the  Confederate  General  Buckner 
evacuated  eastern  Tennessee  and  joined 
Bragg  at  Chattanooga.  Early  in  November 
Longstreet,  with  16,000  men,  was  detached 
from  Bragg's  army  and  sent  to  regain  posses- 
sion of  Knoxville.  Bumside,  with  a  force  of 
12,000,  met  Longstreet  at  Campbells  Station, 
Tenn.,  {^ov.  16,  and  retarded  his  advance 
long  enough  to  enable  him  to  concentrate 
his  forces  at  Knoxville.  Longstreet  then 
besieged  that  town.  Nov.  18  and  20  he  un- 
successfully assaulted  the  Federal  works. 
Meantime  Grant  had  defeated  Bragg  at  Chat- 
tanooga, and  Sherman,  with  25,000  men,  was 
sent  to  the  relief  of  Bumside.  Dec  \,  1863, 
Longstreet,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Sher- 
man, raised  the  siege  and  retreated  toward 
Virginia.  Sherman  thereupon  returned  to 
the  line  of  the  Hiawassee,  leaving  2  divisions 
under  Gen.  Granger  to  sustain  Bumside. 

Kock,  Bernard,  agreement  with,  for  emi- 
gration of  negroes  canceled,  VI,  167. 

Xootenay  Indians: 
Agreement  with,  for  sale  of  lands,  VIII,  153, 

192. 
Treaty  with,  V,  380. 

Korea,  or  Corea.— An  Empire  of  Asia.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Manchuria,  on  the 
east  by  the  Sea  of  Japan,  on  the  south  and 
southeast  by  Korea  Strait,  and  on  the  west 
by  China  and  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  surface 
is  mountainous.  The  Government  is  a  mon- 
archy, but  the  power  of  the  Emperor  is  mod- 
ified by  a  Cabinet  controlling  legislation.  It 
became  independent  of  China  in  1895  as  the 
resuk  of  the  war  between  that  country  and 
Japan.  In  1905  the  independence  of  the  coun- 
try was  restricted  by  the  establishment  of  a 
protectorate  by  Japan.  Area  estimated  at  82,- 
ooosq.milesrpopulation,  8,000,000  to  16,000,- 
000. 

Korea: 
Chemulpo,  agreement  respecting  foreign  set- 
tlement at,  VIII,  806. 
Consular  courts  in,  organization  of,  recom- 
mended, VIII  783;  IX,  36;  X,  847. 
Regulations  for,  IX,  240. 
Diplomatic  relations  with,  discussed,  VIII, 
174.^330.782. 

negation  of  United  States  at,  premises  for, 
*  %Vni,a06. 
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Military  instructors  desired  by,  and  recom* 

menaations  regarding,  VIII,  269,  330. 
Minister  and  party  sent  to  conclude  treaty 
with,  treaclierously  attacked,  VII,  145. 
l^esult  of  expedition  discussed,  VII,  145. 
Mission  from,  received,  VIII,  782. 
Treatvwith,  VIII.  III. 

Referred  to,  VIII,  128, 170, 174. 
War  between  China  and  Japan  regarding. 
( See  Wars, Foreign.) 

Kosciusko,  statue  of,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  X, 
712. 

Kossntli,  Louis: 
Liberation  of,  and  companions  referred  to, 

V,  III,  119. 
Misunderstanding  of,  with  Capt  Long  re- 
ferred to,  V,  140. 

Kossta,  Maxtln,  seizure  and  imprisonment  of, 
by  Austrian  brig  of  war  and  subsequent  re- 
lease of,  discussed,  V,  209 
Referred  to,  V,  231,  237, 238. 

Krebs,  Ind.  T.,  miners  killed  at,  IX,  228. 

KfUmer,  Jacob,  land  claims  of,  X,  486, 487. 

Kuln  Island,  referred  to,  X,6i3. 

Kn-Sliix  Slaii.— A  secret  organization  in  sev- 
eral of  the  Southern  States  soon  after  tiie 
Civil  War.  Its  exact  origin  was  never  given. 
It  was  claimed  that  a  copy  of  the  constitu- 
tion (prescript,  as  it  was  termed)  of  the  order 
was  oDtainea,  from  which  it  was  learned  that 
their  lodges  were  called  dens:  the  masters, 
Cyclops;  the  members,  ghouls.  A  county 
was  called  a  province  ana  was  governed  by 
a  grand  giant  and  4  goblins.  A  Congres- 
sional district  was  a  dominion,  governed  by 
a  grand  titan  and  6  furies.  A  State  was  a 
realm,  governed  by  a  grand  dragon  and  8 
hydras.  The  whole  country  was  the  empire, 
governed  by  a  grand  wizard  and  10  genii. 
They  appeared  only  at  night  and  carried 
banners.  Their  dress  was  a  covering  for 
the  head,  descending  over  the  body,  holes  be- 
ing cut  for  eyes  and  moutli,  the  covering 
bemg  decorated  in  any  startling  or  fantastic 
manner.  Its  object  was  to  suppress  the 
negro  as  a  factor  in  politics,  by  means  of  in- 
timidation and  terrorization  and,  for  a  time, 
many  of  the  most  prominent  and  respectable 
citizens  of  the  Southern  States  belonged  to 
it;  but  later  the  more  respectable  element 
withdrew  and  the  organization  outran  its 
original  purpose.  In  many  localities  gross 
disorders  and    crimes  were  committed  by 

Eersons  in  disguise,  who  were  either  mein- 
ers  of  the  Klan  or  who  were  usinij  the  dis- 
guise and  methods  of    the    order  fur  evil 
purposes.     A    Congressional    investigation 
followed,  and  President  Grant  in  a  message 
asked  for  legislation  to  suppress  the  order, 
etc.    The  Ku-Klux  act  (see  Force  Bill)  was 
passed  in  1871.  The  same  year  the  President 
issued  proclamations  on  the   subject,  and 
soon   thereafter  the  Klans  dispersed   and 
ceased  to  exist. 
Ku-Klnx  Elan  (see  also  Rifle  Clubs ;  White 
Leagues): 
Discussed.  VII,  150,  163. 
Proclamations  against,  VII,  132,  134,  135, 136^ 
139. 
Knpreanof  Island,  referred  to,  X,  513. 

Xyler,  E.  L.,  act  granting  ponsion  to^  T«toed, 
VIII,  450. 


La  Abra  SUyer  Mining  Co.,  claim  oL  x^inst 
Mexico,  VIlI,  110, 173.  397,  402, 608;  IX,  67; 
X,  207, 455.   ,  ^ 
La  Branche,  Aloee: 
Charge  d'affaires  to  Republic  of  Texas,  nomi- 
nation of.  III,  282. 
Convention  at  Houston,  Tex.,  signed  by,  HI, 
469. 
La  Orosse,  Wis.,  bridge  over  Mississippi  River 

at,  VII,  194^ 
La  Manclis,  Tbs,  appropriation  for  claims  re- 
garding, recommended,  VI,  198. 
La  Penses,  The,  judicial  proceedings  against, 

referred  to,  II,  137. 
La  Plata  Blver: 
Transactions  in  region  of,  affecting  px>Iitical 
relations   with  other  powers  referred  to, 
VI,  692,  700,  701. 
Treaties  regarding  navigation  of,  V,  28a 
Labor: 
Compensated  plantation,  referred  to,  VI,  269. 
Discussed  by  President — 
Cleveland.VIII,  394,  510,  526,  774. 
Grant.  VII,  301. 
Lincoln,  VI,  57. 
Principle  of  arbitration  referred  to,  X,  123. 
Labor,  Bureau  of,  enlargement  of,  by  adding 
Power  of  arbitration  recommended,  VII 1, 

\\  ork  of,  discussed,  X,  806. 
Labor,  Commission  of,  establishment  of.  with 

power  of  arbitration  recommended,  VlII, 

304,  526. 
Labor,  Commissioner  of : 

Annual  report  of,  transmitted,    IX,  67,  134, 

239,  347.  477. 
Reports  of,  on — 

Building  and  loan  associations,  IX,  477. 

Compulsory  insurance  of  workingmen  in 
Germany,  etc.,  IX,  347. 

Gothenburg  system   01  regulating  liquor 
traffic,  IX,  350. 

Housing  of  working  people,  IX,  569. 

Industrial  education,  iX,  347.  « 

Slums  of  cities,  IX,  479. 
Labor  Day.— The  first  Monday  in  September 
has  been  made  a  holiday  bv  36  States  and 
by  the  United  States  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  was  first  observed  in  Colorado  in 
1887.  Meetings  for  the  discussion  of  labor 
questions  are  neld.  There  are  usually  pa- 
rades, picnics,  and  dances.  In  Europe  May  i 
is  celebrated  as  a  labor  festival  and  there 
are  demonstrations  by  workingmen. 
Labor,  Department  of.— The  profound  study 
of  the  labor  question  is  strictly  modern. 
More  consideration  has  been  given  to  it 
within  the  last  third  of  a  century  than  during 
any  previous  century  in  the  world's  history. 
It  has  awakened  greater  interest  among  the 
masses  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other 
country  of  the  worid.  By  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  13,  1888,  the  Department  of 
Labor  was  created  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  which  had  been  established 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  1884. 
By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  February  14, 
1903,  creating  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  this  department  was  made  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  (q.  v.).  The  head  of  this 
department  was  called  the  Commissioner  of 
tmbosi  whose  duties  were  infieneral  to  ocrflect 
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Labor.  Department  tii— Continued. 
and  cliff  use  among  the  peop>le  information  per- 
taining to  questions  affecting  labor.  One  of 
the  principal  matters  upon  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  repoit  was  the  topic  of  wages. 
He  was  also  expected  to  consider  the  subject 
of  the  effect  of  customs  laws  upon  the  cur- 
rency and  the  agricultorai  interests  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  On  account  of  the  increasing 
number  and  diversity  of  industrial  interests, 
the  annual  reports  of  this  department  were 
among  the  most  closely  scanned  of  any  issued 
by  the  Government 

Labor,  Hours  of: 
Referred  to,  X,  123,  230. 
Uniform   course  regarding,  recommended, 

111,602. 
Wages  of  Government  employees  not  to  be 
affected  by  reduction  in,  proclaimed,  VII, 

15.175. 

Labor,  International  BxpoBition  of,  at  Bar- 
celona, Spain  discussed,  VIII,  592, 814. 

Labor.  Knigbts  of.    (See  Knights  of  Labor.) 

Labor  Parties.    (See  the  several  parties.) 

Labor  Qnostlon: 
Child-labor,  X,  806;  XI,  1138,  1 141,  1 142. 
Discussed  by  President  Roosevelt,  X,  803, 804. 
Hours  of  railroad  emplo]^ees,  XI,  ii^o. 
Power  of  courts  to  grant  injunctions  m  labor 

disi>utes,  XL114X. 
Relations  of  National  Government  to  the,  X, 
426.  533.  805. 

Labor  Statistics,  Bnreav  of,  act  to  establish, 
omissions  in,  referred  to,  VIII,  220. 

Labor  Statistics,  Bureans  of.— In  response  to 
demands  of  working  people  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  many  States  and  the  United 
States  have  established  bureaus  of  labor  sta- 
tistics. The  first  office  of  the  kind  was  estab- 
lished in  Massachusetts  by  an  act  of  June  23, 
1869.  Others  were  established  as  follows:  In 
Pennsylvania  in  1872;  Connecticut  in  1873 
(abolished  in  1875  &°cl  reestablished  in  1885); 
Ohio  in  1877;  New  Jersey  in  1878^  Indiana, 
Missouri,  and  Illinois  in  1870;  California, 
Wisconsin,  New  York,  and  Micnigan  in  1883: 
Maryland  and  Iowa  in  1884.  By  an  act  ot 
Congress  of  June  27, 1884,  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  was  established,  and  by  an 
act  of  June  13, 1888.  it  was  succeeded  by  the 
Department  of  Labor;  to  be  succeeded  in 
turn  by  the  Department  of  Conmierce  and 
Labor  (q.  v.),  which  was  established  by  an 
act  of  January  17,  1903.  Thirteen  States 
other  than  those  named  have  organized 
labor  bureaus. 

Laborers,  Allen,  discussed,  IX,  633;  X,  123, 230. 

Laborers,  Ooyemment,  appointment  of,  X, 
52s,  629, 656. 

Lackland,  W.  E.,  mentioned,  XI,  1129. 

Ladd,  Edward  H.,  claim  of,  against  Colombia, 
VIII,  217. 

Lady  Franklin  Bay  Expedition,  expedition 
fitted  out  for  relief  of,  VIII,  248. 
Board  to  consider  expedition  to  be  sent,  VIII, 

226. 
Offer  of  rewards  for  rescuers  of,  discussed, 

VIII,  208. 
Recommended,  VIII,  106, 200. 
Vessel  presented  by  Great  Britain  to  United 
States  to  aid  in,  VIII,  204. 
Return  of,  to  Great  Britain.  VIII,  332. 
Recommended,  VIII,  268. 

Lafikyette,  George  w.: 
First  copperplate  of  Declaration  of  Inde- ' 


pendence    bequeathed    to    Congress    by 

father  of,  letter  of,  presenting.  III,  123. 
Resolutions  of  Congress  on  death  of  nther 
of,  transmitted  to,  III,  124. 

Reply  of,  to,  III,  125. 
Lafiiyette,  Marquis  de: 
Bust  of,  presented  to  Congress,  II,  426. 
"Citizen  of  France,  but  friend  of  United 

States,"  III,  94. 
Dealhoi— 

Announced,  III,  5^. 

Funeral  honors  to  oe  paid  memory  of,  III, 

95. 
Resolutions  of  Congress  on,  transmitted  to 
family  of.  Ill,  124. 
Reply  of  George  W.  Lafayette,  III,  125. 
Tribute  to  memory  of.  III,  95. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  first  copper- 
plate of,  bequeathed  to  Congress  by,  letter 
of  son  presenting,  III,  123. 
Services  of,  to  America  discussed  and  provi- 
sion for,  recommended,  II,  259. 
Visit  of,  to  United  States,  II,  308. 
Declines  invitation  to  be  conveyed  in  Uni- 
ted States  ship  of  war,  II,  258. 
Writes  concerning  claims  of — 
Baron  De  Kalb,  III,  51. 
French  citizens,  II,  635. 
LaDayette,  Marquis  B.  de,  mentioned,  X,7io. 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  act  for  erection  of  public 

building  at,  vetoed,  VIII,  569. 
Lafitte  ft  Co.,  memorial  from  trustees  of,  pre- 
sented, III,  431. 
Lake  Borgne  (La.),  Battle  of.— The  British 
army,  repulsed  at  Baltimore,  retired  to  the 
island  01  Jamaica.  Being  tnere  reinforced 
bv  a  sufficient  number  to  make  a  total  of 
above  7,000  men,  it  sailed  from  Jamaica  Nov. 
26, 1814,  in  Admiral  Cochrane's  ships,  with 
the  intention  of  capturing  New  Orleans,  and 
thus  securing  possession  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  Territorv  of  Louisiana.  Earl  v 
in  December  Daniel  T.  Patterson,  command- 
ing the  naval  station  at  New  Orleans,  sent 
Lieut  Thomas  A,  C.  Jones  with  7  small  ves- 
sels, mounting  23  guns  and  carrying  182  men, 
to  intercept  the  British  fleet  The  British, 
Dec.  14,  1814,  manned  60  barges  with  1,200 
volunteers  from  the  fleet,  under  Capt  Lock- 
yer,  and  sent  them  out  to  destroy  the  Ameri- 
can gunboats.  The  battle  took  place  on 
Lake  Borgne,  and  lasted  almost  an  hour. 
Several  otthe  British  barges  were  shattered 
and  sunk  and  about  300  men  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Americans  lost  only  6  men 
killed  and  35  wounded.  The  American  gun- 
boats were  captured,  which  gave  the  British 
control  of  Lake  Borgne. 
Lake  Okamplaln: 
Act  to  authorize  construction  of  bridge  across 

portion  of,  vetoed,  VITI,  475. 
Insurgents  on,  proclamation  against  author- 
izing militia  officers  to  dispel  by  force,  I, 
450. 
Victory  of  American  squadron  on,  I,  54^. 
Lake  Okamplaln,  Battle  of.— After  arriving 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain^  Sept  6, 1814, 
Governor-General  Prevost  awaited  the  coop- 
eration of  the  British  fleet  on  the  lake.  Sept 
II  Capt  Downie*s  squadron  rounded  Cum- 
berland Head.  It  consisted  of  the  frigate 
Confidence^  brig  Linnet,  sloops  Chub  and 
Finch^  and  12  gunboats— in  all,  16  vessels,  of 
about  2,402  tons,  with  937  men^  and  a  total 
of  92  guns,  throwing  a  broadside  of  1,192 
pounds.    In  Cumberland  or  Plattsburg  Bay. 
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LaK#  OtUUnplaln,  Battle  fA— Continued, 
awaiting  the  attack,  lay  the  American  squad- 
ron, under  Capt  Thomas  Macdonough,  then 
only  28  years  of  age.  It  consisted  of  the  ship 
Saratoga,  brig  EagU,  schooner  Ticonderoga, 
sloop  I^ebU,  and  lO  gunboats — in  all,  14  ves- 
sels, of  2,244  tons  and  882  men,  with  86 
guns,  throwing  a  broadside  of  1,194  pounds. 
Kneeling  beside  his  heaviest  gun,  sui^ 
rounded  by  his  men,  the  young  captain  in- 
voked divine  protection  and  guidance.  The 
first  shot  from  the  Saratoga  was  aimed  by 
Macdonough  and  went  entirely  through  the 
flagship  of  the  British  squadron,  demolish- 
ing her  wheel.  The  battle  raged  2  hours 
and  20  minutes,  when  every  British  vessel 
struck  her  colors.  Both  squadrons  were 
badly  crippled.  The  British  loss  was  more 
than  200,  including  Capt.  Downie.  The 
American  loss  was  no,  of  whom  52  were 
killed. 

Lake  Erie: 
Rise  of  waters  of,  referred  to,  Til,  346. 
Victory  of  American  squadron  on,  1, 534. 

Lake  Erie,  Battle  of.— In  18 13  the  Americans, 
under  great  difficulties,  constructed  a  fleet  of 
war  vessels  at  Presque  Isle,  now  Erie,  Pa.,  for 
service  on  the  Lakes.  Aug.  12,  1813,  the 
American  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Law- 
rence,  Niagara,  Caledonia,  And,  Somers,  Ti' 
gress.  Scorpion^  Porcupine,  Ohio,  and  Trippe, 
manned  by  less  than  ago  officers  and  men, 
under  Capt  Oliver  H.  Perry,  set  forth  in 
search  of  Barclay's  British  squadron  of  6  ves- 
sels, manned  by  more  than  500  men.  Sept. 
10  Perry's  lookout  sighted  the  enemy.  At  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  signal  for  action 
was  run  up  to  the  mastnead  otthe  Lawrence, 


ship. 

disabled  and  Perry  transferred  his  flag  to  the 
Niagara,  At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
flag  of  the  British  flagship  was  struck.  The 
finng  ceased.  It  was  the  first  time  an  Amer- 
ican fleet  had  met  a  British  fleet  in  regular 
line  of  battle.  The  engagement  was  rairly 
fought,  with  the  Americans  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  the  British  fleet  surrendered.  Perry 
sent  word  to  Gen.  Harrison:  "  We  have  met 
the  enemy  and  they  are  ours."  The  British 
loss  in  the  action  was  1^5, 41  of  whom  were 
killed.  The  Americans  Tost  123, 27  of  whom 
were  killed. 

Lake  Memphremagog,  practicability  of  con- 
necting Connecticut  River  with,  II,  307. 

Lake  Miobigan,  improvement  of  harbors  and 
rivers  on,  V,  231. 

Lake  of  tlie  Woods,  boundary  line  with  Great 
Britain  regarding,  referred  to,  VII,  187, 237, 
280,402. 
Final  report  of  commissioners  referred  to, 
VII,  428. 

Lake  Ontario,  movements  of  American  squad- 
ron on,  I,  535. 

Lake  Superior: 
Copper  mines  on  shores  of,  II,  195. 
Mineral  lands  on,  sale  of,  recommended,  IV, 

Lake  Talioe  Forest  Besenre,  enlarged  and 

name  changed,  XI,  1085. 
Lake  Trayerse  Beeeryatioii: 
Agreement  with  Sioux  for  purchase  of  lands 

m,  discussed,  IX,  63. 
Opened  to  settlement  by  proclamation,  IX, 
271. 


Right  of  way  for  railroad  through,  VIII,  aoi. 

Lakes,  Oreat.    (See  Great  Lakes;  the  several 

lakes.) 
Lambert,  William,  astr9nomical  observations 

by,  II,  III,  110,220. 
Land  Office.    (See' General  Land  Office.) 
Land  Offices,  Public,   act  regarding  fees  of 

registers  and  receivers  at,  vetoed,  I  A,  675. 
Land  Sales.    (See  Lands,  I'ublic.) 
Land  Titles.     (See  lands,  Indian;  Lands,  Pub- 
lic.) 
Lander,  Frederick  W.,  activity  and  enterprise 

manifested  by,  commended,  Vl,  104. 
Landrean,  John  0.,  claim  of,  against  Peru  re- 
ferred to,  VI  1, 511. 
Lands  ceded  to  United  States  by  North  Caro- 
lina referred  to,  1,72,  113,  175.    (See   also 
Enc.  Art,  Franklin.)  , 

Lands,  Arid.  (See  Irrigation.) 
Lands,  Bounty: 
Appropriation  for  carrying  out  laws  regard- 

mg,  referred  to,  V,  307. 
Frauds  in,  discussed  and  recommendations 

regarding,  V,  178. 
Grant  of,  to  Mexican  War  soldiers  recom- 
mended, IV,  515. 
Granted  persons  who  have  been  engaged  in 
military  service,  I,  570;  V,  128, 290. 
Recommended,  VI,  180. 
Referred  to.  Ill,  627. 
Lands,  Grown.— After  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1763,  by  which  Great  Britain  acquired  Can- 
ada and  all  the  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sipi)i  River,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued 
setting  aside  all  the  lands  west  of  the  Colonies 
and  extending  to  the  western  limits  of  the 
British  possessions  as  Crown  lands.    These 
lands  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Indi- 
ans, and  the  colonists^  were  forbidden    to 
make  settlements  in  or  purchases  of  them 
without  permission  of  the  nome  Government 
After  the  Revolution  each  State  laid  daim 
to  a  portion  of  the  Crown  lands. 
Lands,  Desert: 
Discussed,  VIII.  795. 

Repeal  or  moaincation  of  laws  regarding, 
recommended,  VIII,  522. 
Lands,  Indian: 
Accounts  for  advertising  Kansas,  referred 

to,  VIII,  77. 
Act  for  sale  of,  vetoed,  VII.  387. 
President   requests  return  of  bill  for  his 
approval,  Vll,  388. 
Allotment  of j  in  severalty — 
Act  providing  for,  etc.,  IX,  63. 
Discussed,  ViII,  796;  IX,  45, 117,  202,  326^ 

544. 
Recommended,  I,  576;  VII,  576^  604,  VIII, 

56,143.192,196,370. 
Remonstrance  agamst,  VIII,  82. 
Survey  necessary  for.  VlII,358. 
Cession  of,  to  Unitea  States,   agreements 
for,  I,  43s.  438;  II,  1^34. 234,365;  III, 
38,  512,  601;  IV,  651;  IX,  15,  117, 203,213, 
214,  236,  333.  .       ^^    ^ 
Amount  of  cession,  IX,  46. 
Commission  to  negotiate  for,  IX,  45, 46, 73, 
75*  77»  79, 130,  132.  (See  also  Commis- 
sions.) 
Report  of,  discussed,  IX,  61. 
Negotiations  regarding.  IX,  71. 
Proclamation  regarding,  Ia,  15, 144, 156^ 

272. 
Proposition  regarding,  VIII,  807. 
Opened  to  settlement  (See  Lands,  Pnblic.) 
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Tides  to,  extinguishment  of,  referred  to,  II, 
16.  200;  III.  499;  IV,  tt)5. 651;  V,  236. 
Proclaimed,  111,  321;  IX,  100. 
Trespasses  upon,  discussed  and  legislation 
to   prevent,   recommended,  II,  371,  536; 
Vin,  50, 89, 155. 188.  266^  368, 592,  593. 
Lands,  Mineral    (see  also  California;  New 
Mexico): 
Congressional  committees  to  visit,  recom- 
mended, VIL  355. 
Referred  to.  III,  592;  IV,  365;  V,  20,  127;  VI, 

129,  182. 
Sale  of,  recommended,  IV,  454,  J04. 
S^aration  of,  from  farming  lands,  com- 
mended. IV,  643. 
System  01  leasing,  unsatisfactory,  IV,  410; 
V,87. 
Lands,  Public— In  1787  the  price  of  public 
land  was  66^  cents  per  acre,  at  which  figure 
large  tracts  northwest  of  the  Ohio  were  dis- 
posed of.  In  1790  Alexander  Hamilton  pro- 
posed that  the  public  lands  should  be  laid 
out  in  townships  10  miles  square  and  sold  on 
credit  Previous  to  the  year  1800  all  the 
land  sold,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  1,500,- 
000  acres,  was  situated  in  that  part  of  the 
territory  now  included  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Local  registers  were  then  established,  and 
the  rectangular  system  of  survey  was  adopted. 
Many  purchases  were  made  on 'credit,  but 
collections  were  slow  and  discouraging.  In 
1835,  during  the  inflated  condition  of  the 
currency,  speculation  in  the  public  lands 
proved  injurious  to  the  public  interests,  and 
President  Jackson  issued  an  order  directing 
that  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  should  be 
received  in  payment  in  land  sales.  A  ^n- 
eral  preemption  law  was  enacted  in  184 1, 
but  repealed  in  1891.  The  public  lands  re- 
maining unappropriated  and  unreserved 
amounted  in  1905  to  817,527,157  acres;  the 
area  reserved  amounted  to  183,717,208  acres. 
The  total  cash  receipts  of  the  General  Land 
Office  for  the  same  year  came  to  ^7,oi7,8ll. 
Many  grants  of  land  have  been  made  to 
States,  railroad  and  canal  companies,  and 
individuals.  The  homestead  law  of  May  ao, 
1862,  providing  for  a  uniform  rate  of  $1.25 
per  acre  to  actual  settlers  upon  quarter  sec- 
tions, CTeatly  stimulated  settlement  upon  the 
publiclands. 
Lands,  Public : 
Acquired  from  Mexico  referred  to,  III,  56. 
Act- 
Appropriating  proceeds  of  sales  of,  reasons 

for  applying  pocket  veto  to,  IV,  255. 
Making  grant  of,  to  States  for  benefit  of 

insane  persons  vetoed,  V.  247. 
To  authorize  entry  of,  for  gravel  pits  and 
reservoir  purposes,  etc.,  vetoed,  IX,  57©^ 
To  authorize  leasing  of,  for  educatianal 
purposes  in  Arizona  vetoed,  IX,  670. 
Amount,  sales,  and  expenses  of,  etc.,  dis- 
cussed, II,  573. 
Appropriations  of  proceeds  of  sales  of,  for 

educational  purposes.    (See  Education.) 
Attempts  maae  to  keep  down  price  of,  re- 
ferred to.  III,  527. 
Augmentation  in  value  of,  II,  17. 
Ceded  to  Indians,  1, 116:  III,  490.  (See  also 
Indian  tribes  under  Indians.) 


Bsif  y  setdement  •£  ceded  lands  desired, 
V,290. 
Court  forlitigated  land  cases  recommended* 

1^,543. 
Depredations  on.    (See  Lands,  Timber.) 
Desert-land  laws.    (See  Lands,  Desert.) 
Discussed,  II,  17;  IX,  542, 734;  X,  121,  165. 

227. 
Disposition  of,  discussed  by  President — 

Buchanan,  V,  459. 

Cleveland,  VIII,  359. 521,  794;  IX,  542. 

Grant,  VI 1 1 «,  252, 355. 

Haves,  VII,  625. 

Jackson,  II,  6oa 

McKinley,  X,  120,  121, 227. 

Van  Buren,  III,  384. 
Fences,  unlawful  removal  of,  directed  bv 
proclamation,  VIII,  308.  ^ 

Disctissed,  VIII,  522. 
Frauds  in  purchase  of,  order  regardiag^  X, 

104. 
Fraudulent  acquisition  of,  X,  642, 652. 
Fraudulent  occupation  of,  discussed,  IX,  454. 
Granted  Canadian  volunteers,  1, 573. 
Granted  persons  engaged  in  milita^  service. 

(See  Lands,  Bounty.) 
Grants  of — 

In  aid  of  education.    (See  Education.) 

Legislation  to  remove  limitation  of  time  for 
brioging  suits  to  annul  unlawful,  recom- 
mended, IX,  660. 

Referred  to,  VII,  111,2^2;  IX,  542. 

To  railroads.  ( See  Pacific  Railroads;  Rail- 
roads.) 

To  States  referred  to,  VII,  111,252;  VIII, 

795. 
Homestead  acts.    ( See  Homestead  Laws. ) 
Instructions  to  receiving  or  disbursing  officers 

of  land  offices  referred  to,  III,  127. 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  grant  of  lands  to 

Kansas,  etc.,  vetoed,  V  III;  723. 
Laws  regarding  — 

Amendment  and  change  in,  recommended, 

^yill.359,777. 

Discussed,  IX,  4^ 

History  and  coaification  of.  VII,  62a 
Recommendations  regarding,  Vll,  625. 

Violations  of,  referred  to.  VIIi,  156. 
Lumber  and  naval  stores  taken  from,  referred 

to,  VII,  482. 
Mineral  lands  referred  to.     (See  Lands,  Min< 

eraL) 
Opened  to  settlement  — 

Appropriation  for,  recommended,  IX,  203. 

Discussed,  IX,  47,  202,  326. 

Fraudulent  occupation  of,  discussed,  IX, 

Proclaimed,  IX,  15,  144, 156,  272, 275,  aja, 
406.  584,  586. 58%  594;X  261, 281. 300, 32:?, 
328,  363,  37^,  378.  307.  m  3?x.  475»  4»3. 
501, 604.  726, 739»  757. 776;  XX 1029. 
Patenting  of — 

In  execution  of  railroad  grants  discnaaedi. 


To  settlers  discussed,  IX,  A,%  ii7>  a»3*  ^ 

Payments  for,  should  be  made  in  specie^  lH, 
249. 

Planting  of  forests,  recommendations  regard- 
ing, VII,  204. 

Preemption  laws  discussed.  (See  Preemp- 
tion Laws.) 

Prices  of,  should  be  reduced,  IV,  503,  557, 
650. 

Purchase  and  cession  of,  to  United  States— 

Agreements  regarding,  1, 154,  Vj^Vjfi,  211, 

266, 359. 372.  387,  434, 4^  443;ll,  i6»  34 
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VxCbHQ— Continued. 
.234,  321. 365, 391,  466;  III.  38.  512, 601;  IV, 
651;  IX.  15, 117,  203,  213,  214,  2^  333; 
Proclamations  reg arding.    ( See  Opened  to 

settlement,  ante.) 
Proposition  regardins^,  VIII,  807. 
Purchasers  of— 
Indulgence  to,  recommended,  II,  78,  391, 

420. 
Patent  of,  when  paid  for  cannot  be  with- 
held by  President,  II,  535. 
Referred  to,  I,  87,  88, 108,  113,  121,  135. 136, 

489;  II.  17, 22, 30, 391. 673;  V,  2^5. 
Revenues  derived  from  sales  of.    (  See  Sale 

oUfost. ) 
Russian  colony  to  emigrate  to  United  States 

discussed*  VII,  253. 
Sale  of — 
Act  regarding  appropriation  of  proceeds 
of — 
Reasons  for  applying  pocket  veto  to.  III, 

56. 
Vetoed,  IV,  255. 
Discussed  by  President — 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  II,  305.  390. 
Buchanan,  V,  459. 
Cleveland,  IX,  542. 
Fillmore,  V,  126, 172. 
Grant,  VII,  41,  no,  200.  252,  353. 
Jackson.  II,  535,  600;  III, 249. 
Jefferson,  I,  329. 
Johnson,  VI,  453, 576, 682. 
Lincoln,  VI,  131,  186,  250. 
McKinlev,  X.  120, 121, 227. 
Pierce,  V.  21J.  290, 340^  410. 
Polk,  IV  4C^503,  516,  557, 650, 656. 
Tyler.  IV,  265. 
Van  Buren.lll,  384, 
Forfeitures  for  nonpayment  of  purchase 

money  should  be  remitted,  11,391. 
Frauds  m.  III,  231. 
Proclamation  of  I*resident— 
Jackson  regarding,  II,  495. 
Monroe    regarding  lands  on  Sandusky 
River,  II,  11. 
Referred  to,  II,  374,  573;  III,  49;  IV,  Ka 
Revenue  derived  from,  discussed  by  Presi- 
dent- 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  II,  30,  420. 
Arthur,  VlII.  45, 132, 176. 
Fillmore,  V,  12b. 
Grant,  VII,4i.  no,  192,252,  353. 
Jackson,  II,  526;  III,  27, 162. 
Johnson,  VI.  576.  682. 
Lincoln.  VI,  52,  183,  250. 
McKinley,  X.  199. 
Pierce,  V,  215.  290,  340. 410. 
Tyler,  IV,  42. 
Statement  of,  IV,  44;  V,  172. 459:  X,  653. 
Set  apart  as  public  reservation  py  procla- 
mation of  President — 
Cleveland,  IX.  427.  4^2,600.773.  775,  777. 
779,  781,  783.  784.  786,  787,  789,  790, 793. 
795. 
Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  142,  155,  160,  2«, 
260, 270,  284,  ^,  351,  357, 360, 362,  369, 

cKinley,%  250.  252.  257. 262,  270.  272, 


Mc: 
274,  27>  279,  280,  J289, 


291,294,  298. 


„  3".  316,  ^1.324. 326,3$*  341.    „^    ^ 
Roosevelt,  X,  464.  475.  478,  479,  486,  587, 

488,  A89, 503,  y>i,  509. 5i3»  515.  597.  604, 

606,  61 X,  614, 618, 619,  621,  625, 627, 719, 

722,727,728,735.737,738.; 

783. 791.  859,  865.871, 874,  J 

89s;  XI,  905,  909.  9".  914*  < 


949»  953. 957. 963, 965.969. 973»  981, 985, 
987, 991. 996. 1002, 1014, 1020, 1024, 1034, 
I038»  1047, 1051,  I0J5,  1056,  1065,  1087. 
1074, 1077, 1079, 1081,  1085  1093,  IIOI, 
1 105,  1 1 12, 1 1 16,  1124, 1127. 
Discussed,  X,  121. 

Set  apart  for  cultivation  of  vine  and  olive, 
11.30. 

Should  be  reserved  for  actual  settlers,  V,  4SQ. 

Surveys  for.  recommendations  regarding,  IJL, 

Timber-culture  act.    ( Sec  Timber-Culture 

Act.) 
Timber  on.     ( See  Lands,  Timber.) 
Title  to,  referred  to,  II,  673. 
Trespasses  upon,  referrea  to.  III,  388;  VIII, 

Unlawml  inclosures  of,  proclamation  regard- 
ing, VIIL  308. 
Discussed,  VIII,  522. 
Unlawful  possession  of,  discussed,  I,  572;  II, 
494.  543;  VIII,  795.        ^ 
Proclamations  regarding,  1, 572;  II,  494, 543. 
Lands,  Swamp.— In  1849  and  1850  Congress 
passed  resolutions  granting  large  tracts  of 
land  to  the  various  States  for  their  disposal. 
Agents  of  the  States  selected  such  lands  as 
were  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  title  to  the 
same  was  confirmed  in  the  States  by  an  act 
approved  Mar.  3, 1857.    At  the  time  of  the 
grant  it  was  estimated    from  Government 
surveys  that  the  swamp  lands  would  not  ex- 
ceed 21,000,000    acres.    Millions   of   acr^ 
however,  were  listed  as  swamp  lands.    This 
led  to  an  investigation,  and   gross   frauds 
were  unearthed.    Under  the    various  'acts 
lands  have  been  granted  to  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, California,   Florida,  Illinois,   Indiana, 
Iowa,  Louisiana^  Michigan.  Minnesota,  Mis> 
sissippi.  Missoun.  Ohio.  Oregon,  and  Wiscon- 
sin.   Florida  has  received  the  largest  share 
—22.500,000  acres— and  Ohio  the  least— 117,- 
000  acres.    In  many  instances   the  States 
have  sold  the  lands  to  railroad  companies. 
LandB,  Swamp,  discussed,  IX,  542 
Lands,  Timber: 
Act  for  relief  of  purchasers  of  stone  and,  ve- 
toed, IX,  d8a 
Agents  employed  for  preservation  of,  referred 

to,  IV,  4}  18. 
Commission  to  formulate  plans  for  national 

forestry  system,  IX,  735. 
Depredations    committed    on,  and   recom- 
mendations   regarding,  VII,  476^  504,  578, 
625;  VIIL  ^;  fX, 73. 542. 
Discussed,  VII,  35s. 
Fires  upon,  carelessly  kindled  discussed,  IX, 

73. 
Memorial  regarding  preservation  of,  referred 

to,  VII.  261;  IX,  fi). 
Opened  to  settlement    (See  Lands,  Public.) 
Preservation  of,  legislation  regarding,  recom- 
mended, VII,  504;  VIII.  144,  18s,  253,  521; 
IX,  233,  ^54, 542. 
Timber-culture   act    (See    Timber-Culture 
Act. ) 
Lane,  Henzy  S.,  member  of  Indian  commis- 
sion, VII,  23. 
Lane,  James   H.,   brigadier-general.  United 
States  Army,  appointment  ol,  referred  to,  VI, 
35. 
Lang,  Mary  Ann,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed. VIII,  685.        ^  ^  "^ 
Langdon,  Hannah  B.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  64a 
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Luurdon,  Jolm: 

Appointed  on  committee  to  meet  President 

Washington,  1, 4^. 
Washington's  election  certified  by,  as  Presi- 
dent of  Senate,  1, 43. 

LardB^r,  James  L.,  thanlcs  of  Congress  to,  rec- 
ommended, VI,  83. 

LarMn,  T.  0.,  dispatch  forwarded  to,  and  de- 
stroyed by  Capt  Gillespie,  IV,  578. 

Lamed,  Samuel,  treaty  with  Peru*  Bolivian 
Confederation  concluded  by,  IIL  3^6. 

Larrabee,  Oliarlea  F.,  member  of  Indian  com- 
mission, IX,  144. 

Las  Quaslmas  (Cuba),  Battle  of.  (See  San- 
tiago (  Cuba ),  Battle  of. ) 

LaSker,  Bdward,  death  of,  referred  to,  VIII, 
207. 

Lassen  Peak  Forest  Beserre,  proclaimed,  XI, 
9691 

Latham,  William  S.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  736. 

Latimer,  Henry,  district  supervisor,  nomina- 
tion o^  1, 99. 

Latimer  Oase.^The  first  of  a  series  of  fugi- 
tive-slave trials  which  took  place  in  Boston. 
Georige  Latimer  was  seized  m  1842  without  a 
warrant,  and  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  city 
jailer  awaiting  evidence  against  nira.    A  wnt 


I  by  11  _ 
act  being  declared  void.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  indignation  aroused  by  this  case  the 
legislature  m  1843  passed  an  act  forbidding 
State  ofiicers  to  aid  in  the  capture  of  fugitive 
slaves  and  forbidding  the  use  of  State  jaus  for 
their  imprisonment  The  sum  forfeited  for  vio- 
lation was  not  exceeding  ^1,000  or  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  one  year. 

Latin-American  Library,  establishment  of,  at 
Washington  recommended  by  International 
American  Conference,  IX,  71. 

Latin  Union. — ^The  name  given  the  monetary 
alliance  of  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and  Swit- 
zerland formed  by  convention  Dec.  23, 1865. 
Greece  joined  the  union  in  1868.  The  object 
was  the  maintenance  and  regulation  of  a 
uniform  interchangeable  gold  and  silver  coin- 
age based  on  the  French  franc.  Belgium 
withdrew  from  the  union  in  1885  and  adopted 
the  single  gold  standard. 

Latin  Union.  (See  Monetary  Convention  of 
Latin  Union.) 

Latter-Day  Saints.  (See  Mormon  Church; 
Polygamy.) 

Lattimer,  Pa.,  claims  of  Austria-Hungary 
arising  out  of  conflict  between  miners  and 
sheritt  at,  discussed,  X.  99, 138. 

Laorason,  George  0.,  collector  of  customs  for 
the  district  of  New  Orleans,  pending  a  dispute 
over  the  legality  of  same.  The  case  of  Mar- 
bury  vs.  Madison  (q.v.),  is  cited  in  the  dis- 
cussion.   Appointment  of,  discussed,  V,  148. 

Lawrence.  Abbott,  mentioned,  V,  144. 

Lawrence,  Elisba,  vice-president  of  New 
Jersey,  letter  of,  transmitted,  I,  78. 

Lawrence,  George  W.,  bill  for  relief  of  admin- 
istratrix of,  vetoed,  IX,  139. 

Lawrence,  James,  commander  of  the  Hornet^ 
1,528. 

Lawrence,  Jobn,  appointed  on  committee  to 
meet  President  Washington,  I.  45. 

Lawrence,  William  B.,  char^6  d'affaires  to 
Great  Britain,  accounts  ef ,  reterred  te,  II,  470^ 
473. 


Lawrence,  Kans.,  fortifications  at,  referred  to, 
VI.  696.  «,  w. 

Laws  of  United  states  (see  also  Revised 
Statutes): 
Newspapers  selected  to  publish,  for  Congress 
referred  to,  VII,  162. 

LawBon,  Thomas,  Surgeon-General  United 
States  Army,  directed  to  accompany  ex- 
President  Jackson  home,  III,  323. 

Lawton,  Okla.,  mentioned,  X,  514. 

Lasare,  A  H.,  imprisonment  of,  m  Haiti  and 
claims  arising  out  of,  discussed,  VIII,  333, 
535.538;  IX,  &7.       ,,     .,    . 

Lea,  James,  member  of  legislative  council  for 
Mississippi  Territory,  nomination  of,  I,  457. 

Leach,  D.  0.,  treaty  with  Indians  concluded  by, 
VI,  259. 

Lead  KUies.    (See  Mines.) 

LeadTlUe  Forest  Beserre,  procIaimed,XI,  904. 

League  Island,  Pa.  (situated  in  the  Delaware 
River  near  the  junction  with  the  Schuylkill), 
bill  accepting,  for  naval  purposes  referred  to, 
VI,  451- 

Leander,  Tbe.— A  British  war  ship,  which, 
while  lying  off  Sandv  Hook,  Apr.  25,  1806^ 
fired  a  shot  which  killed  a  sailor  aboard  an 
American  coaster.  The  citizens  of  New 
York  in  mass  meeting  denounced  the  out- 
rage and  called  upon  the  President  for  better 
protection.  President  Jefferson  issued  a 
proclamation  ordering  the  arrest  of  the 
Leandef^s  captain  if  found  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  (1, 402). 

Leander,  The: 
American  citizen  murdered  by  shot  from,  I, 

402. 
Ordered  from  and  prohibited  from  reentering 
waters  of  United  States,  1, 402. 

Lear,  Tobias: 
Consul  to  Algiers,  mentioned,  1, 392, 430, 440. 
Letter  of,  anouncing  death  of  Washington,  I, 

297. 
Secretary  to  President  Washington  1, 70. 

Learning,  Institations  of.  (See  Education; 
Military  Academy;  National  University; 
Naval  Academy;  Seminaries  of  Learning.) 

Leary,  Jobn,  act  granting  pension  to  widow 
of,  vetoed,  VIII.  708. 

Leatberbury,  P.  A.,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 
VIII,  695. 

Leayenwortb,  Henry: 
Attack  upon  Indians  led  by,  II,2IZ 
Death  of,  referred  to.  III.  113. 

Lecompte,  Samnel  D.,  judicial  conduct  of,  re- 
ferred to,  V,425. 

Lecompton  Oonstitntion.— During  the  strug- 
gle in  Kansas  over  the  Question  of  entering 
tne  Union  as  a  free  or  a  slave  State,  the  pro- 
slavery  party  held  a  convention  at  Lecomp- 
ton Sept.  5,  1857,  and  adopted  a  constitution 

/  sanctioning  slavery  and  forbidding  the  enact- 
ment of  emancipation  laws.  It  was  provided 
that  the  constitution  as  a  whole  should  not 
be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  Territory, 
the  vote  being  taken  only  on  the  main  ques- 
tion of  a  constitution  with  slavery  or  a  con- 
stitution without  slavery.  Free-State  advo- 
cates refused  to  vote,  and  the  constitution 
sanctioning  slavery  was  adopted.  Later  the 
Territorial  legislature  ordered  a  vote  on  the 
constitution  as  a  whole,  and,  the  slave-State 
settlers  abstaining  from  voting,  it  failed  of 
adoption.  (See  also  Kansas;  Topeka  Con- 
stitution; Wyandotte  Constitution.) 

Lecompton  Oonstitntion.  (See  Kansas,  gov- 
ernment ei) 
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Lee,  OoL,  commissioner,  United  States,  II,  212. 

Lm,  Bloliard  H.,  appointed  on  committee  to 
conduct  ceremonies  of  administration  of 
oath  to  President  Washington,  I,  48. 

Lee,  Samuel  P.,  thanks  of  Congress  to^  recom- 
mended as  a  naval  officer  commandmg  one 
of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  operations  un- 
der Flag-Officer  Farragut  at  Forts  Jaclcson 
and  St  Philip,  at  New  Orleans,  1862,  VI,  76. 

Lee,  The,  demand  of  Great  Britain  for  surren- 
der of  mutineer  in,  referred  to.  Ill,  591. 

Leese,  Fred.  J.,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, Via,  435. 

Legal-Tender  Acts,  modifications  in,  recom- 
mended, YII,  348. 

Legal-Tender  OaseB.— During  the  financial 
emei^ency  caused  by  the  Civil  War  Congress 
in  1802  issued  ^150,000,000  of  Treasury  notes, 
the  law  authorizing  their  issue  making  them 
legal  tender  for  allprivate  debts  and  public 
dues  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest 
on  the  public  debt  The  constitutionality  of 
the  act  authorizing  these  notes  was  frequently 
disputed,  especiaDy  as  to  its  application  to 
debts  contracted  prior  to  its  passage,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  was  called  ui)on  in  sev- 
eral cases  to  decide  the  question.  State 
courts  generally  maintained  the  constitution- 
ality otthe  law.  The  Supreme  Court  in  1869 
(Hepburn  vs,  Griswold,  g.  v.)  maintained 
the  validity  of  the  law  only  in  so  far  as  it 
did  not  anect  contracts  made  prior  to  its 
passage.  A  year  later  this  decision  was  over- 
ruled, and  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
in  its  application  to  preexisting  debts  was 
maintained.  The  court  in  the  meantime  had 
undei^^one  a  change  in  its  membership,  2 
new  judges  having  been  appointed,  ^ee 
also  Juilliard  vs.  Greenman.) 

Legal-Tender  Notes,  redemption  of,  recom- 
mended by  President — 

Grant,  VII.  349,  ^¥^5. 
.Hayes,  VII,  559, 615. 

Legation  Asylom,  action  of  American  minis- 
ter to  Chile  in  harboring  criminals  discussed, 

IX,  435. 

Legations: 
Military  and  naval  attaches  at,  recommended, 

VIII.  338. 

Official  residences  for  ambassadors  and  min- 
isters recommended,  IX,  6d0,  723. 
Premises  for,  discussed,  VIII,  236,  238,  275, 
338. 
Appropriation  for  erection  of  buildings  on, 
recommended,  IX,  59. 
Public  documents  or  libraries  in,  referred  to, 

VII,  116. 
Secretaries  at  large,  appointment  of,  recom- 
mended, VIII,  33S. 
Leggett,  Mortimer  D.,  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents, recommendation  of,  referred  to,  VII, 
161. 
Legislature.— The  body  of  men  in  a  state  or 
kingdom  invested  with  power  to  make  and 
repeal  laws.  Colonial  legislatures  were  gen- 
erally modeled  after  the  British  Parliament 
the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  having  their 
counterparts  in  the  governor,  the  council  ap- 
pointed by  him,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  Parliamentary  procedure  was 
also  followed  closely.  The  nrst  representa- 
tive legislature  in  America  met  at  James- 
town, Va.,  in  1619.  The  first  representatives 
were  elected  by  voters  having  a  property 
qualification.    In  1776  Virginia  substituted  a 


senate  for  its  upper  council,  and  other  States  ^ 

followed. 
Leib,  B.  J.,  consul  at  Tangier,  disposition  of 

presents    given,   by  Emperor   of   Morocco 

discussed.  Ill,  37. 
Leland,  Sdwardf  A.,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 

VII.  435. 

LemM  Reseryation,  Idaho,  agreement  with 
Indians  for  sale  of  lands  on,  vIII,  192. 

Lenox,  David,  attacked  while  discharging 
duties  of  marshal,  I,  159. 

Leopard,  The,  attack  of,  on  the  Chesapeake, 
(See  Chesapeaie,T\ie.) 

Letcher,  John,  omcial  acts  of,  in  Virginia  de- 
clared null  and  void,  VI,  337. 

Letters  Bogatory,  report  regarding  execution 
of.  transmitted,  IX,  135. 

Levees  of  Mississippi  River,  preservation 
of.   recommendations   regarding,    VI,    454; 

VIII,  95,  210. 
Lew  Chew  Islands : 

Compact  with,  for  securing  certain  privileges 

to  American  vessels,  V,  293. 
Good  offices  of  United  States  tendered  China 
and  Japan  for  settlement  of  controversy 
regarding,  VII,  569. 

Lewis  and  Clark  Eziredition.-^  party  of 
citizens  and  soldiers  sent  under  command  of 
Captains  Meriwether  Lewis  and  Williani 
Clark,  by  order  of  President  JefiEerson,  to 
explore  the  country  from  the  Missouri  River 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  ascended  the 
Missouri  River  to  its  sources,  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and,  finding  the  source  of 
the  Columbia  River,  floated  down  that  stream 
to  its  mouth.  They  explored  nearly  all  of 
the  territory  lying  .<«outn  of  the  forty-ninth 
parallel.  This  expedition  is  important  as 
lorming  the  basis  of  our  claim  to  Oregon. 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  discussed,  I, 
398.408.     . 

Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  X,  650. 

Lewis  and  Clark  Forest  Reserve,  proclaimed. 
X,6ii. 

Lewiston,  K.  T.,  proclamation  granting  privi- 
leges of  other  ports  to,  IV,  469. 

Lexington  (Mass.),  Battle  of.— On  the  ni^ht 
of  Apr.  18,  1775,  ^  detachment  of  800  British 
soldiers  under  Col.  Smith  left  Boston  to  cap- 
ture or  destroy  some  military  stores  which 
the  Americans  had  collected  and  stored  at 
Concord.  Maj.  Pitcaim,  who  led  the  ad- 
vance, was  opposed  at  daybreak  at  Lexing- 
ton Green,  11  miles  northwest  of  Boston,  by 
about  50  minute-men  under  Capt  Parker, 
who  had  been  summoned  by  Paul  Revere  in 
his  midnight  ride.  Pitcairn's  men  opened 
fire  and  7  Americans  were  killed  and  9 
wounded.  This  was  the  first  blood  shed  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  Americans  re- 
turned the  fire  and  retreated,  but  rallied  and 
pursued  the  British  toward  Concord,  captur- 
mg  7  prisoners,  the  first  taken  in  the  war.^ 
On  their  return  from  Concord  the  British* 
were  reinforced  at  Lexington  by  1,200  men 
under  Lord  Percy.  The  Americans  had  also 
been  reenforced,  and  kept  up  a  guerrilla  fire 
upon  the  British,  who  fled,  to  Boston  in  dis- 
order. ^  The  loss  for  the  dky  was  93  Ameri- 
cans killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  and  273 
British.  (See  also  Concord  (Mass.),  Battle 
of.) 

Lexington  (Mo.),  BatUe  of.— Sept  i,  1861, 
Col.  Mulligan,  in  command  of  the  "Irish 
Brigade,"  stationed  at  Jefiferson  City,  Mo, 
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&eixi]igton  (Mo.),  Battle  ^i— Continued, 
was  ordered  by  Gen.  Fremont,  who  had  re- 
cently been  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Western  Department,  to  proceed  up  the 
Missouri  River  to  Lexington,  Mo.,  160  miles 
to  the  northwest,  and  reenforce  the  garrison 
there.  Mulligan's  brigade  reached  Lexing- 
ton Sept  g,  swelling  the  force  to  2,780  men. 
After  the  battle  of  Wilsons  Creek  (a.  v.)  the 
Confederate  General  Price  marched  toward 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  with  a  con- 
stantly increasing  force.  He  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lexington  Sept  11  with  28,000 
men  and  13  pieces  of  artillery.  Mulligan's 
force  was  well  intrenched  and  was  constantly 
expecting  reenforcements  from  St  Louis. 
Several  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to 
dislodge  them.  The  garrison  suffered  ter- 
ribly from  thirst  and  many  of  the  horses  and 
cattle  |)erished.  On  the  20th  Price  advanced 
his  artillery  behind  the  shelter  of  bales  of 
hemp,  which  the  men  rolled  slowly  before 
them  as  they  approached  Mulligan's  re- 
doubt When  this  hempen  breastwork  was 
within  50  yards  of  his  lines,  no  reenforce- 
ments having  arrived.  Mulligan  surrendered 
unconditionally  after  a  loss  of  39  killed  and 
120  wounded.  Two  thousand  six  hundred 
men,  including  500  home  guards,  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  Confederates  lost  1,400  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Col.  Mulligan  was 
twice  wounded. 

Llbby,  E.  W.,  appointment  of,  XI,  1128. 

Llbby  PrlBon. — A  famous  Confederate  mili- 
tary prison  in  Richmond,  Va.,  durinjgf  the 
War  Detween  the  States.  It  was  origmally 
a  tobacco  warehouse  and  a  ship  chandlery 
and  was  named  for  its  owner.  It  was  taken 
down  in  1888  and  carried  to  Chicago  and 
there  set  up  as  a  war  museum. 

Llbby  Prison,  rent  for  use  of  building  known 
as,  referred  to,  VI,  697. 

Liberal  Republican  Party.— A  defection  from 
the  regular  Republican  organization  in  1870- 
1872.  This  party  was  opposed  to  the  strict 
^neasures  of  coercion  adopted  by  the  Admin- 
istration to  maintain  the  newly  granted  rights 
of  the  freedmen,  reconstruct  the  Southern 
States,  and  stamp  out  disorder  in  the  South. 
Uniting  with  the  .Democrats  in  Missouri  in 
1870-71,  it  advocated  universal  suffrage,  uni- 
versal amnesty,  a  reform  of  the  tariff,  and  a 
"cessation  of  unconstitutional  laws  to  cure 
Ku-Klux  disorders. "  At  a  national  conven- 
tion held  in  Cincinnati  in  Mav,  1872,  the  Lib- 
eral Republicans  nominated  Horace  Greeley 
for  President  and  B.  Gratz  Brown,  of  Mis- 
souri, for  Vice-President.  The  ticket  was 
defeated. 

LlberU: 
Boundary  dispute  with  Great  Britain,  VIII, 

129^  175. 
French  encroachments  upon  territory  of,  ac- 
tion of  United  States  regarding,  discussed, 

IX.  31^  438. 
Independence  ef,  recognitien  of,  by  United 

States  recommended,  VI,  47. 
Referred  to,  IV,  28a 
Removal  ot  negroes  captured  on  coast  of 

Cuba  to,  recommended,  V,  527. 
Treatv  with,  VI,  128, 145. 
Vessel  t<xjpresentation  of,  recommended,  VI, 


241;  Vin,  501. 
Weakness  ef;  discussed,  VIII, 


501. 


Ilberla^-^A  Republic  en  the  west  ceest  ef 
Africa,  extiCJMing  from  afaieut  i*  40'  w«fst 


about  500  miles  along  the  coast  to  the  north- 
west. The  Republic  was  founded  by  the 
American  Colonization  Society  in  1822  and 
had  for  its  object  the  settling  in  Africa  of 
freedmen  and  recaptured  slaves.  The  so- 
ciety sent  some  18,000  persons  to  this  colony. 
Liberia  remained  under  the  rule  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  society  until  1847,  when  the 
Republic  was  established  under  a  constitu- 
tion similar  to  that  of  this  country.  Its  area 
is  estimated  at  35,000  sq.  miles.  The  total 
population  in  1902  was  2,060,000,  mostly 
natives. 

Llberto,  Salyatore,  compensation  to,  X,  549. 

Liberty  Bell.— The  bell  on  the  Pennsylvania 
statehouse  at  Philadelphia,  which,  according 
to  tradition,  was  rung  on  July  4,  1776,  to 
announce  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  It  was  cast  in  London 
and  sent  to  Philadelphia  in  1752.  The  bell 
was  broken  up  and  recast  in  April,  and 
again  in  June,  of  the  following  year.  It  was 
cracked  July  8,  1835,  while  being  tolled  in 
memory  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  The 
Liberty  Bell  was  placed  on  exhibition  at  the 
Centennial  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in 
1893.  It  bears  the  motto,  "  Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof."  It  is  now  in  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia. 

Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,  statue  of, 
erected  in  New  York  Harbor,  by  citizens 
of  France,  VII,  427;  VIII,  237, 498. 
Ceremonies  of   inauguration  discussed  and 

recommendations  regarding,  VIII,  397. 
To  be   placed   under  superintendence   of 
Light-House  Board,  VIIl,  495. 

LibraneB.  (See  Interior  Department;  Library 
of  Congress;  State  Department.) 

Library,  Latin-American,  establishment  of, 
at  Washington  recommended  by  Interna- 
tional American  Conference,  IX,  71. 

Library  of  OongreBS.— When  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment was  removed  to  Washington  in  1800, 
the  idea  of  a  Congressional  library  was 
conceived.  In  December,  1801,  John  Ran- 
dolph made  a  report  which  formed  the 
basis  of  an  act  of  Congress  of  1802  organiz- 
ing the  library.  Some  5,000  books  of  refer- 
ence were  accumulated,  when,  in  August 
1814,  the  British  army  burned  the  Capitol 
and  the  Library  was  consumed.  In  1815 
Congress  purchased  the  private  library  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  consisting  of  6,700  vol- 
umes, for  1^23,950.  An  annual  appropriation 
being  made  for  the  purchase  of  books,  the 
Library  continued  to  grow  until  ill  1851  it 
numbered  55,000  volumes.  Dec.  24  of  that 
year  a  second  conflagration  destrojred  35,000 
of  these  volumes.  An  appropriation  of 
^72,000  was  made  for  repairs,  and  the  Li- 
brary grew  apace.  In  1866,  40,000  volumes 
were  transferred  from  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. The  following  year  Congress  pur- 
chased for  ^100,000  the  historical  collection 
of  Peter  Force,  very  rich  in  Americana. 
This  library  contained  nearly  6e,ooo  books, 

Samphlets  and  manuscripts.  In  1864  Presid- 
ent Lincoln  appointed  Ainsworth  R.  Spof- 
ford  to  be  Librarian,  and  he  was  succeeded 
in  1897  bv  John  Russell  Young,  who  died  in 
1899,  <Lnd  Herbert  Putnam  was  appointed 
his  successor.  The  Library  now  contains 
i,34^^iS  printed  books;  abeat  ioo,eoo 
,\  410^32    yieees  of    music;    189^724 
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Library  of  OongreBS— Cmftif»<</. 
prints  and  en^avings  besides  a  large  nun- 
oer  of  maps,  charts,  pamphlets,  etc.  The 
building  containing  the  Library  is  an  enor- 
mous structure  in  the  Italian  Renaissance 
structure,  most  impressive  in  its  lines  and 
beautiful  in  its  detail.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  quadrangle  enclosing  a  central  rotunda 
surmounted  by  a  flat  gilded  dome.  The  build- 
ing was  begun  in  1886  and  completed  in 
1897,  at  the  cost  of  ;^i8o,ooo,  it  is  probably 
the  most  ornate  and  beautiful  library  building 
in  the  world.  The  public  reading  room  oc- 
cupies the  rotunda.  It  consists  of  an  octago- 
nal hall  100  feet  in  diameter,  sumptuously 
built  of  soft-tinted  Numidian,  Sienna,  and 
Tennessee  marble  in  variegated  hues.  The 
reading  desks  are  arranged  in  concentric 
circles  about  the  Librarian's  desk  in  the  cen- 
ter, from  which  easy  communication  is  had 
to  all  parts  of  the  fireproof  iron  book  stacks. 
The  Library  of  Congress  has  Ijeen  since  1870 
the  only  omce'of  record  for  copyrights,  and 
its  accessions  from  that  source  are  very 
large. 

Library  of  Oongrosa: 
Arundel  manuscripts,  copy  of,  to  be  placed 

in.  III,  226. 
Building  for,  recommended  by  President- 
Arthur,  VlII,  64. 
Cleveland.  VIII,  364. 
Hayes,  VII,  479,  506,  579,  627. 
Publications    presented  to,  referred  to,  VI, 
146. 
Size  of,  X,  452. 

LioensoB  fbr  VosselB,  prohibitory  laws  in  re- 
gard to,  1,  495.  519,  523. 

Lientanant-Oeneral.— In  the  United  States 
Army,  the  rank  next  below  that  of  general 
and  next  above  that  of  major-general.  It 
was  first  authorized  by  Congress  m  1798  and 
bestowed  upon  Geoige  Wadiington.  it  was 
abolished  in  1799  and  was  not  revived  until 
1855.  when  Winfield  Scott  was  brevetted 
lieutenant-general.  At  his  death  it  again 
lapsed.  In  1864  it  was  revived  by  special  act 
of  Congress  and  conferred  upon  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  on  whose  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
general,  July  25,  1866.  created  in  his  behalf, 
William  T.  Sherman  became  lieutenant-gen- 
eral; and  on  his  succession  to  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral, March  il  1869,  Philip  H.  Sheridan  was 
promoted  to  be  lieutenant-general.  On  the 
retirement  of  Sherman,  in  1884,  the  grade  of 
lieutenant-general  was  discontinued  and 
merged  with  that  of  general.  By  an  act  of 
Februflfry  5, 189^  it  was  revived  and  John  M. 
Schofield  appomted,  who  held  it  until  his  re- 
tirement, September  29,  of  that  year.  On 
June  6, 1900,  Congress  provided  that  the  senior 
major-general  commanding  the  army  should 
have  the  rank  and  pay  of  lieutenant-ieneral, 
the  act  affecting  Major-General  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  who  retired  August  8,  1903.  On  that 
date  Samuel  B.  M.  Young  received  the  com- 
mission of  lieutenant-general,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  1904,  it  was  given  to  Adna  R.  Chaffee. 

Life-Saying  Medals,  government  grant  of,  X, 
804. 

Life-Saying  Seryice: 
Discussed,  VIII,  346;  IX,  726. 
Pensions  in,  XI,  1171. 

Liglit-Honee  Board: 
Referred  to,  V,  214. 
Stotue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World  to 


be  placed  under  Superintendence  of,  VIII. 
495- 
Light-Honae  Seryice,  transfer  of,  from  Treas- 
ury to  Navy  Department  recommended,  VIII, 
140. 
Light-HonsoB: 
Act  making  appropriation  for,  reasons  for  ap- 
plying pocket  veto  to,  II,  508. 
Cession  of,  to  United  States,  act  of  New 

Hampshire  legislature  for,  I,  no. 
Establishment  ol,  and  sites  for,  1, 190;  II,  109, 
,  307,  389.  394;  III»  20;  V.  19. 
Lands  — 
For,  designated  by  proclamation,  II,  658;  X, 

519,520,523., 
For  erection  of,  negotiations  for  cession  of, 

1,111;  11,276. 
Purchase  of.  III,  516. 
On  Bahamas,  III,  20. 
On  Sandy  Hook,  I,  75,  88. 
Permanent  points  for,  on  coasts  of  Oregon, 

Washington,  and  Alaska,  VI,  704. 
Soil  and  jurisdiction  for,  complete  cession  of, 

required,  I,  150. 
System  of,  imorovement  in,  III,  466. 
Treaty  with  Morocco   concerning  mainte- 
nance of,  on  Cape  Spartel,  VI,  384, 
Lillie,  The,  compensation  to  owners  of,  X,  548, 

676. 
Lllinokalani,  Queen  of  Hawaiian  Islands: 
Referred  to,  IX,  188. 

Restoration  of,  to  throne  discussed,  IX,  ^|8. 
Surrender  of  sovereignty  o^  discussed,  IX, 
471. 
Lincoln,  Abraham  (sixteenth  President  Uni- 
ted States): 
Amnesty  proclamation  of,  VI,  213. 
Discussed,  VI,  189,  254. 
Persons  entitled  to  benefits  ot  defined  by 

proclamation^  VI,  218. 
Referred  to,  VI,  310. 
Annual  messages  of,  VI,  44, 126^  179, 24^ 
Assassination  oL    (See  Death  o^  Aij// Mili- 
tary commission,  etc., /of/.) 
Biographical  sketch  of,  Vl,  i. 
Child  of,  death  of,  announcea  by  Cabinet,  VI, 

65. 
Constitutional  amendment  relative  to  gradual 
emancipation  of  slaves  recommended  by, 
VI,  136. 
Death  of  (see  also  Military  commission,  etc., 
post)— 
Action  of  Congress  on.  VI,  296. 
Action  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in 

Washington  on,  VI,  289. 
Announcement  of,  to  Vice-President  John- 
son, VI,  284. 
Announcements  of.  VI,  28^. 
Condolence  of  Bey  of  Tunis  on,  VI,  367. 
Day  of  humiliation  and  mourning  in  mem- 
ory of,  appointed,  VI,  306. 
Order  regarding,  VI,  339. 
Postponed,  VI,  307. 
Funeral    announcement  and    official  ar- 
rangements for,  VI,  292, 335. 
Guard  of  honor,  VI,  295. 
Honors  to  be  paid  memory  of,  VI,  286. 
Orders  regarding,  VI,  29a 
Public  ofnces  to  oe  closed  in  commemora- 
tion of,  VI,  440. 
Referred  to,  Vl,  353. 

Report  of  Geoige  H.  Sharpe  on  assassina- 
tion of,  referred  to,  VI,  594. 
Reward  ofiEered  for  arrest  of  alleged  insti- 
gators of  assassination  of,  VI7307. 
Distribution  of,  referred  to,  VI,  379. 
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IdncolB,  AJOnSiam'-CaHtinued, 

Perrons  claiminfi:,  directed  to  file  claims, 

VI,  353. 

Revoked  as  to  certain  persons,  VI.  353. 

Emancipation  discussed  by.    (See  Eman- 
cipation.)^ 

Emancipation  proclamation  of,  VI,  157. 

Executive  orders  of,  VI,  17,  38, 99,  I59»  174. 
230»  273,  282. 

Exequatur  issued  consul  of  Belgium  revoked 
by,  VI,  219. 

Fastmg  and  prayer,  day  of,  set  apart  by,  VI, 
36^  16^  221. 
Referred  to,  VI,  236. 

Finances  discussed  by,  VI,  47, 129,  149, 183, 
246. 

Foreign  policy  discussed  by,  VI,  47, 54,  126, 

Habeas  corpus — 
Authority  given  by,  to  suspend  writ  of,  VI, 
16^  17. 18,  la  39, 99»  "2, 121. 
Referred  to.  VI,  24. 
Suspension  ot  writ  of,  by,  VI,  98, 170.  219. 
Revoked  as  to  certain  States  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  VI,  331, 333. 
Inaugural  address  of — 
First,  VI,  5. 
Second,  VI,  276. 
Military  commission  to  try  persons  impli- 
cated in  assassinatioh  01,  to  be  appointed. 

Detail  tor  court,  VI,  336. 

Judfe-advocate  appointed,  VI,  336. 

Order  appointing  commission,  Vl,  335. 

Provost-maishal  appointed,  Vl,  334. 

Sentence  of,  approved,  VI,  3^7. 

Special  judge-advocate  appointed,  VI,  3^ 
Pardon  granted  deserters  from  Army  by,  VI, 
163.278. 

Act  authorizing,  VI,  164. 
Pocket  veto  of,  vl,  270. 
Portrait  of,  VI,  2. 
Powers  of  Federal  and  State  Governments 

discussed  by,  VI,  5, 20,  68,  73,  85,  134. 
Proclamations  of — 

Absence  of  soldiers  from  duty,  VI,  163. 

Admission  of — 
Nevada,  VI,  229.      '^ 
West  Virginia/VI,  167. 

Agreement  with  Bernard  Kock  for  emi- 
gration of  negroes  canceled,  VI,  167. 

Amnesty,  VI,  213. 
Persons  entitled  to  benefits  of,  VI,  218. 

Anniversary  of  birth  of  Washington,  VI,  8. 

Blockade  of  Southern  ports,  Vl,  14,  15, 
28a 
Removal  of,  VI,  89,  171,  216,  230,  281. 

Declaring  proclamation  of  Gen.  Hunter 
void,  Vl,  91. 

Discriminating  duties  on  vessels  of  Nica- 
ragua suspended,  VI,  215. 

Emancipation,  VI,  157. 
Notice  of,  VI,  06. 

Exequatur  issued  consul  of  Belgium  re- 
voked, VI,  219. 

Extraordinanr  session  of — 
Congress.  VI,  13. 
Senate,  VI,  161,  273. 

Fasting  and  prayer,  Vl,  36,  164,  221. 

Government  to  be  reestablished  in  Southern 
States,  VI,  213,  222. 

Habeas  corpus,  writ  of,  suspended,  VI,  98^ 
170,  219. 
Power  to  suspend,  given,  VI.  16. 

Liability  of  aliens  to  perform  military  duty, 
VI.  lO. 


Pardons  granted  deserters,  VI,  163,278. 
Persons- 
Discouraging  enlistments,  VI,  98. 


munitions  of 


In  rebellion,  VI,  13,93,08. 
Supplying    Indians  witn 
war,  Vl,  270. 
Privileges  of  otner  ports  granted— 
Newport,  Vt:,  VI,  227. 
St  Albans,  Vt,  VI,  272. 
States  in  insurrection,  VI,  37, 92, 165. 
Thanksgiving,  VI,  89, 170.  172,  228. 
Treatment  of  American  vessels  in  foreign 

ports,  VI,  281. 
Volunteers  called  for,  VI,  13.  15,  169,  I73» 
226,271. 
Secession  discussed  by,  VI,  5,  20,  26. 
Slavery  discussed  by,  Vl,  5.  6S,  134. 
Special  session  message  of,  VI,  20. 
State  of  the  Union  discussed  by,  VI,  44,  54, 

133, 188, 251. 
Thanksgiving  order  of,  VI,  238. 
Thanksgiving  proclamations  of,  VI,  89,  170, 
172,  228.   (See  also  Fasting  and  Prayer.) 
Oraer  regarding  day  appointed,  VI,  44. 
Tributes  ofnations  to,  number  of  copies  of, 

referred  to,  VII,  47. 
Veto  messages  of— 
Additional  medical  officers  of  volunteer 

service,  VI,  88. 
Circulating  bank  notes  in  District  of   Co- 
lumbia, VI,  87. 
Correction  of  clerical  errors  in  internal- 
revenue  act,  reasons  for  applying  pocket 
veto  to,  VI.  27a 
War  between  the  States  discussed  by  VI,  20, 
44^54,77,102,188,251,277. 
Lincoln,  BezUamin,  commissioner  to  treat  with 

Indians,  nomination  of,  1, 60. 
Lincoln  Forest  BeBerre,  proclaimed,  X,  505; 

XI,  1090. 
Lincoln,  Levi,  commissioner  to  settle  bound- 
ary question  with  Georgia,  I,  341. 
Llndesfaxne,  Tbe,  claim  by  owners  of,  X,  842. 
LlndBay.  WUllam,  mentioned,  II,  112. 
Liner,  Peter,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 

VIII,  735. 

Liquors.     (See  Distilled  Spirits.) 
Lisbon,  Portngal,  International  Postal  Con- 
gress at,  discussed,  VIII,  353. 
Literature  should  be  promoted,  I,  66,  68,  69. 
Little,  JoBeph  D.,  reinstated  in  navy,  X,  845. 
Little  ft  Brown,  contract  with,  for  proposed 
edition  of  treaties,  etc.,  referred  to,  IV,  423. 
Little  Belt,  The.     (See  President,  The.) 
Little  Belt  Forest  Beserre,  proclaimed,  XI, 

1084. 
Little  Belt  Mountains  Forest  Reserve,  pro- 
claimed, X,  511;  XI,  1081. 
Little  Osage  Indians.     (See  Osage  Indians.) 
Little  Book,  Ark.,  road  from  Cantonment 

Gibson  to,  referred  to,  II,  366. 
Llve-Oak  Timber,  quantity  of,  in  United  States 

referred  to,  H*  534- 
LlYermore,  W.  B.,  commissioner  in  marking 
boundary  line  between  Texas  and  Mexico, 
VIII,  317. 
Livingston,  Edward: 
Minister  to  France — 
Correspondence  regarding  claims  against 
France.    (See  I*  ranee,  claims  against.) 
Referred  to,  III,  188. 
Instructed  to  quit  France  if  claims  are  not 

paid,  III,  135, 
Official  conduct  of,  complimentary  letter 

concerning.  III,  185. 
Resignation  of,  transmitted.  III,  184. 
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LlTingBton,  lOcm^x^— Continued, 

Secretary  of  State,  II,  656. 
Correspondence  relating  to  northeastern 
boundary.  (See  Northeastern  Boundary.) 
LiTlnffston,  Joseph  W.,  consul  at  San  Juan 

de  Nicaragua,  mentioned.  V,  35. 
LlTingBton,  Robert  B.,  minister  to  negotiate 

treaty  with  France,  nomination  of,  I,  351. 
LlBSle  Hajor,  The,  arrest  of,  by  Spanish  frig- 
ate discussed,  VII,  32. 
Llule  Thompson,  The,  claims  arising  out  of 

capture  of,  VI,  152. 
Loans  (see  also  Bonds;  Debt,  Public): 

Authority  for  making,  recommended,  V,  17. 

Contracted  with— 

Antwerp,  I,  128. 

Kank  of  United  States,  1, 142. 

Holland,  I,  81,  S6,  106,  141,  175,  177. 
DiEcussed  by  Presideat— 

Adama,  John,  I,  25^ 

Adams.  J.  Q^tllmasS- 
Johtison,  VT,  6^  a  J. 

McKinley,  S,  i^ 

Madison,  1,  jiji,  ^^,  564. 

Monroe,  il,  67,  7S,  106,  240^  255. 

Polk,  IV,  497,  552. 

Tyler.  IV,  81,  107,208. 

Washington,  I.  106,  17S. 
Extraordinary  session  of  Congress  convened 

bv  President  McKinlcy  to  obviate,  if  pos- 

sfble,  the  necessity  o(,  A,  19. 
InabiLitv  of  Government  to  obtain,  discussed, 

IV,  208, 
Made  for  defense  of  States  during  War  of 

1812,  II,  240. 
Necessary  for  prosecution  of  war  with  Mex- 
ico, IV;  407,  552. 
Obviating  the  necessity  of^  by  convention  of 

Congress  in  special  session,  X,  19. 
Time  of  payment  of,  should  be  extended,  IV, 
81. 

Referred  to.  IV,  107. 
To  Mexico  discussed,  VI,  63, 81. 
War-revenue  act  of  1898  authorizing,  X,  89. 
Loans  and  Sinking  Fund,  Oommlssioner  of, 

office  of,  should  be  abolished.  III,  163. 
LoboB  iBlands: 
Controversy  regarding,  referred  to,  V,  160, 

3041367. 
Sovereignty  of  Peru  over,  acknowledged,  V, 

167. 
LobBlger,  Bndolpli,  claim  of,  against  United 

States,  VIII,  614. 
Looal  OoTemment. —Sometimes  written  local 
self-government.  The  regulation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  local  affairs  of  a  city,  or 
district  by  the  people  of  it,  as  distinguished 
from  such  regulation  and  administration  by 
authority  of  the  State  or  nation  at  large.  The 
State  was  an  institution  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, but  the  Teutonic  tribes  or  nations  de- 
veloped a  local  government  of  their  own,  and 
^ave  the  name  town"  to  lan^a^e  and  the 
idea  of  "township**  to  constitutional  law. 
As  to  whether  the  first  English  colonists  in 
America  derived  the  sulxlivision  of  the 
county  known  in  England  as  town  or  town- 
ship from  the  mother  country  there  was  no 
question  until  recently,  when  respectable 
authority  was  adduced  for  the  statement  that 
the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay  colo- 
nists, especially  the  former,  who  came  airectly 
from  Holland,  borrowed  their  local  govern- 
ment 83^tem  and  several  other  institutions  of 
high  valiie  friom  the  Dutch  Republic.    Cer- 


tain it  is,  nevertheless,  that  when  the  first  set- 
tlements were  made  in  this  country  England 
had  well-developed  forms  of  local  govern- 
ment which  served  as  a  pattern,  beyond  doubt, 
for  the  Jamestown  Colony.  Va.,  and  for  some 
other  colonies  as  well.  T ne  colony  was  sub- 
divided into  counties,  the  counties  in  some 
cases  into  hundreds^  and  the  hundreds  into 
parishes  or  townships.  At  the  time  of  the 
colonization  the  parish  in  England  had  gen- 
erallv  superseded  the  township.  In  the 
Southern  Colonies,  where  the  plantation  sys- 
tem prevailed  and  the  people  were  scattered 
over  a  large  area,  the  colonists,  on  their  sepa- 
ration from  England,  retained  the  county 
system  as  being  best  suited  to  their  popu- 
lation. In  the  New  England  Colonies,  where 
population  was  more  compact,  the  township 
government  was  retained.  Thus  two  distinct 
types  of  local  government  prevailed  in  the 
United  States-^the  township  system  in  New 
England  and  the  county  system  in  the  South. 
In  the  middle  Colonies  a  svstem  of  locsd  gov- 
ernment was  instituted  which  combined  the 
county  and  township  system.  This  is  now 
generally  in  use  in  the  Western  States. 

Iipcal  Option. -"A  principle  of  law  established 
in  some  of  the  United  States  by  which  the  de- 
termination as  to  whether  or  not  any  licenses 
to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  granted 
is  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  ofa  town 
or  other  minor  political  community.  If  the 
people  of  any  locality  decide  upon  prohi- 
oition,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  State  law  for 
that  community.  Local  option  by  States 
was  suggested  as  a  solution  of  the  slavery 
question,  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  law  con- 
tained a  provision  to  this  effect 

Locke,  Oapt.,  mentioned,  V,  3$. 

Lockrey,  Jolm  J.,  act  grantmg  pension  to, 
vetoed  VIII,  832. 

Loco-FoooB.— The  radical  faction  of  the  I>em- 
ocratic  party  in  New  York  in  1835-1837. 
The  Equal  Rights  faction  was  opposed  to 
the  granting  of  bank  charters  ana  special 
privileges  to  favorites  of  the  Government, 
and  the  Tammany  men  supported  the  Ad- 
ministration. At  a  meeting  held  in  Tam- 
manv  Hall,  New  Vork,  Oct  29,  1835,  the 
regular  Tammany  Democrats  tried  to  gain 
control,  but  finding  themselves  outnumbered 
they  turned  out  the  lights  and  left  the  hall. 
The  Equal  Rights  men  produced  candles 
and  lighted  them  by  the  aid  of  "  loco-foco  " 
matches  and  continued  the  meeting.  The 
word,  at  first  used  in  derision  of  this  faction, 
was  later  adopted  by  the  Democratic  party 
as  an  emblem  of  promptitude  in  an  emer- 
gency, and  it  was  also  applied  to  the  party 
sometimes  in  derision  by  their  opponents. 

LodgOB,  Secret.  (See  Secret  Lodges.) 

Loewlnger,  Johanna,  act  granting  pension 
to,  vetoed,  VIII,  674. 

Lofland,  Jolm  Henxy,  reinstated  in  navy,  X, 
845,  • 

Logan  ForoBt  BeBenre,  proclaimed.  X,  607. 

London,  England : 
Exhibition  in,  works  illustrative  of,  referred 

to,  V.  228. 
Industrial  exhibition  to  be  held  in,  in  1862 
discussed,  VI,  32,  53, 
Circulars,  etc.,  regarding,  VI,  60. 
Vessel  to  transport  American  exhibits  rec- 
ommended. VI,  61. 
latematioiBal  FiaberioB  E-xhfbition  to  be  held 
in,  Vni,  roi. 
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London,  'Ba^j^iXDA'-CmtinuetL 
International  Inventions  Exhibition  to  be 

held  in.  VIII.  24a 
International  Penitentiary  Con^^ress  at,  VII, 

208. 
Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  at,  VIII,  loS. 

XiOng.  Jolm  0.,  misimderstanding  with  Louis 
Kossuth  referred  to,  V,  146. 

Long,  JohnD.: 
Report  of.  on  number  of  lives  lost  by  sink- 
ing of  the  Maine^  X,  71. 
Thanks  of  President  tendered  Commodore 
Dewey  by,  X,  343. 

Lookout  Honntain  (Tenn.).  Battle  of.— The 
arrival  of  the  two  corps  under  Hooker  and 
the  army  of  Sherman  at  Chattanooga  in- 
creased the  strength  of  Grant's  command  to 
80,000  men.  At  tnis  critical  time  Longstreet, 
with  16,000  men,  was  detached  from  the  Con- 
federate army  and  sent  to  besiege  Bumside 
at  Knoxville,  leaving  Bragg  with  only  about 
50.000  men  to  hola  the  position.  Nov.  ^4, 
1863,  to  cover  Sherman's  crossing  the  Tenn- 
essee River  and  securing  a  position.  Hooker, 
with  10,000  men,  made  an  attack  on  the 
western  slope  of  Lookout  Mountain.  During 
a  heavy  mist  he  pressed  up  the  mountain 
side  and  attacked  the  position  in  front  and 
rear,  capturing  about  1,000  prisoners.  The 
Confederates  retired  from  tne  mountain  to 
Missionary  Ridge. 

LoomlB,  AretUB  P.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIU,  458. 

LoomlB,  F.  B.,  reports  of,  during  Panama  revo- 
lution, X,  565-573. 

Lopes.  SegnndoN.,  killing  of,  in  Cuba  referred 
to,  IX,  750. 

Lopes  Expedition,  pardon  and  release  of 
members  of.  by  Spam,  V,  142. 

Lord  Nelson.  The,  claim  ot  James  Crooks 
against  United  States  for  seizure  of,  VIII, 
390,  IX,  227. 

Lotteries,  use  of  mails  by,  discussed  and  rec- 
ommendations regarding,  IX,  44,  8a 
Passage   of  act    regarding,  discussed,   IX, 
116. 

Lottery. — ^The  Continental  Congress  tried  to 
raise  money  by  lottery  in  1777.  As  early  as 
1612  the  Virginia  Company  was  authorized 
bv  its  charter  to  hold  lotteries  for  the  benefit 
ot  its  colonization  schemes.  In  the  eight- 
eenth century  lotteries  were  extremely  popu- 
lar in  America.  Legislatures  authorized  them 
for  building  churches,  schools,  and  all  sorts  of 
public  improvements.  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Bos- 
ton, having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1761,  was 
rebuilt  by  lottery.  The  Louisiana  State  Lot- 
tery was  the  last  authorized  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States.  Popular  opinion 
has  undergone  a  change  regarding  lotteries. 
They  were  forbidden  in  iSo)  by  act  of  Con- 
gress to  use  the  mails.  This  act  resulted  in  • 
closing  the  Louisiana  Lottery. 

Longliery,  Ardayan  8.,  treaty  with  Indians 
concluded  by,  V,  66. 

Louisa.  The.  proceedings  of  court  regarding, 
11.329. 

Lonlslana.— One  of  the  United  States;  nick- 
name, "The  Pelican  SUte;"  motto,  "Union, 
Justice,  and  Confidence."  It  extends  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  northward  to  the  thirty- , 
third  parallel  of  north  latitude  and  from  the 
eighty-ninth  to  the  ninety-fourth  meridian 
west  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
bv  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  on  the  east  b^r 
Mississippi  (separated  by  the  Mississippi 


River)  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  south 
by^  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by 
Texas  (separated  in  part  by  the  Sabine 
River).  Louisiana  is  the  leading  sugar 
State  of  the  Union,  besides  which  are  ex- 
ported cotton,  rice,  and  com.  It  was  explored 
by  De  Soto  m  1541,  by  Marquette  in  1^3, 
and  by  La  Salle  m  1682.  It  was  settled  by 
the  French  under  Iberville  and  Bienville 
about  1700,  was  ceded  by  France  to  Spain 
in  1763,  retroceded  to  France  in  1800^  was 
purchased  by  the  United  States  in  1803,  and 
was  made  the  Territory  of  New  Orleans  in 
1804.  The  portion  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  was  annexed  in  i8ia  The  State  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  in  1812.  Jan.  26^  1861, 
it  seceded  and  joined  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. It  was  readmitted  by  act  of  Congress 
June  25, 1868  (VI,  658).  Louisiana  contains 
an  area  of  48,720  sq.  miles  and  a  population 
(in  igoo)  of  1,^1.625;  (190S),  1,550,000,  esti- 
mated. (See  also  Louisiana  Purchase.) 
Lonlslana  (see  also  Confederate  States;  New 
Orleans ) : 
Accession  of,  to  United  States  discussed  and 
refeired  to,  I.  3^,  ^  362;  II,  100,  284, 
and  X,  121;  II,  363;  V  I,  54.    (See  also  II, 

Effect  of,  discussed,  V,  345. 
Appropriation  for,  1, 394. 
Authority  to  grant  or  dispose  of  lands  of 

Spain  in,  referred  to,  II,  82. 
Boundaries  of,  I,  384,  aiSo;  H,  304. 
Branch  mint  in.  referred  to.  III,  164,  276. 
Cession  of,  to  France  referred  to,  I,  343,35a 
Colonel-commandant  of,  commissioned,  I, 

376. 
Commission   to,  instructions   of   President 

Hayes  to,  X.  116. 
Constitution  ot,  referred  to,  VI^  633. 
Division  of,  into  subordinate  districts,  I,  375. 
Elections  in,  and  complications  growing  out 
of,  discussed,  VII,  207,  212,  ^6,  305. 

Federal  interference   in,  discussed,  VII, 

SOS- 
Proclamations  regarding,  VII,  223,  276. 
Electors   in,  letter  of   John  Sherman   and 

others  regarding  canvass  of  vote  of,  re- 
ferred to,  VII,  413. 
France,  cession  of,  referred  to,  1, 343,  350. 
Fourteenth  amendment  to  Constitution  rati- 
fied by,  VI,  639. 

Proclaimed,  Vl,  658. 
Government  of — 

Assumed  by  Governor  Claiborne,  I,  367. 

Letter  regarding,  transmitted,  I,  367. 

Referred  to.  I,  364,  371. 
Governor  of,  letter  from,  1, 348. 
Indians  inhabiting,  referredto,  I,  398. 
Lands  granted  to,  in  aid  of  railroads  referred 

to,  v!,  382. 
Lands  in — 

Fraudulent  practices  of   monopolizing,  I 
368. 

Proclamation  regarding  sale  of,  II,  495. 

Treaty  regarding  security  of  titles  to,  dis- 
cussed, Tl.  363. 
Laws  of,  referred  to,  I,  364,  365,  418. 
Lead  mines  in,  I,  371. 
Memorial  from  purchasers  of  land  in,  II, 

466. 
Mint  at  New  Orleans  seized  by  authorities 

of,  referred  to,  V,  668. 
Possession  of,  commissioners  appointed  to 

receive,  I,  367. 
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Private  land  claims  in,  recommendations  re- 
garding:,  VIII,  lo^         ^ 

Proclamations  against  unlawful  combina- 
tions in,  VII,  207,  21^  223,  276.  296,  305. 

Provisional  court  established  in,  order  re- 
gfardin^,  VI,  122. 

Restoration  of,  into  Union  discussed,  VI, 
222,  251. 

Spain  transfer  of,  to  the  United  States  dis- 
agreeable to.  I,  388. 


A^i\^^akfi«;  ^.^JJ  x,  Jf^^m 

Support  of,  referred  to,  I, 
"'itle  to, 
1,370. 


Title  to,  objections  to  vali< 


idityof. 


withdrawn, 


Transfer  of,  to  United  States  disagreeable  to 

Spain,  I,  388. 
Unlawful   combinations  in,  discussed   and 
proclamations  against,  Vll,  207,  212,  223, 
276,296,305. 

LoulBlana,  Dlstriot  of. —That  part  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  which  is  not  included  in 
the  present  State  of  Louisiana.  It  was 
erected  into  a  district  and  th»  capital  was 
established  at  St  Louis  in  1804.  In  1805  it 
was  given  a  separate  government  as  the 
Territonr  of  Louisiana.  In  1812  the  name 
of  the  Territory  was  changed  to  Missouri. 

Louisiana  Lottery  Oo.  discussed,  IX,  80. 

Louisiana,  ProTlnce  of.    (See  Louisiana.) 

Louisiana  Puroliase.— A  name  applied  to  the 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  pur- 
chased from  France  in  1803.  It  was  the 
most  important  sale  of  territory  ever  executed 
in  favor  of  the  United  States.  President 
JefiFerson  desired  the  acquisition  of  New 
Orleans*  in  order  to  obtain  control  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  offered  to  guar- 
antee to  Napoleon  the  territory  to  the  west 
of  the  river  in  exchange.  Napoleon,  being 
at  that  time  at  war  with  Great  Britain  and 
greatly  in  need  of  funds,  and  being  desirous 
moreover  to  foil  England's^  aspirations  for 
more  territory  in  the  United  States,  con- 
sented to  the  transfer  of  the  so-called 
f)rovince  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States 
or  the  sum  of  $15,000,000.  The  territory 
thus  acquired  embraced  all  of  the  present 
State  of  Louisiana  lying  west  of  tiie  Mississ- 
ippi River,  together  with  New  Orleans  and 
tne  adjacent  district  east,  comprising  Miss- 
issippi and  Alabama  below  the  thirty-first 
parallel;  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  a  portion 
of  Idaho  and  Minnesota,  all  of  the  Dakotas, 
most  of  Kansas,  all  of  Nebraska  and  Indian 

,  Territory,  part  of  Colorado,  most  of  Wyom- 
ing, and  the  whole  of  Montana.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton were  included.  In  1904,  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  (q.  v.)  was  held  at 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  to  commemorate  the 
acquisition  of  this  important  territory. 

Louisiana  Purchase: 
Discussed  and  referred  to.  I,  358,  360,  362; 
II,  100,  284.  363;  VI,  54.   (See  also  II,  391.) 
Effect  of,  discussed,  V,  345. 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  was  held  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  between  April  30  and  Decem- 
ber 1, 1904,  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  It  was  the  largest 
World's  Fair  ever  held,  and  the  third  of  its 
kind  in  America;  its  grounds  covered  1,240 
acres,  of  which  250  acres  were  roofed  over. 
The  total  amount  expended  upon  the  Expo- 

^  sition,  by  the  Exposition  Company,  the  vari- 
ous States,  foreign  governments,  and  the  con- 
ceesionaires,  amounted  to  about  ^44,50(^000*1 


while  the  total  receipts  came  to  about  $2$,- 
000,000;  while  the  Exposition  closed  free  from 
debt  In  point  of  attendance  it  fell  below 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  with  its  50^000,- 
000  entrances  and  the  World's  Fair  at  Chi- 
cago with  27,500,000  entrances,  as  its  attend- 
ance only  totalled  18,700,00a 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition: 
Opened  by  Proclamation  of  President  Roose- 
velt. X,  493. 
Relations  of  United  States  Government  to, 
X,  451.  460,  547.  550.  554.  558.  589. 650, 677, 
709,714.717.718.84a 

Louisiana  ys.  Jumel.— An  important  Supreme 
Court  case  defining  the  liability  of  State  offi- 
cers. Jumel  held  bonds  issuea  under  an  act 
of  the  Louisiana  legislature  of  187^  and  the 
constitutional  amendment  adopted  in  that 
year.  He  demanded  payment  of  these  bonds 
m  i88a  Payment  was  refused  solely  on  the 
ground  of  obedience  to  the  Louisiana  State 
debt  ordinance  of  the  new  constitution 
adopted  July  23,  1879,  and  the  law  of  1880, 
canning  out  provisions  contained  iu  this  new 
constitution.  This  act,  in  the  language  and 
spirit  of  the  ordinance,  recited  that  coupons 
of  consolidated  bonds  falling  due  in  Jan- 
uary, 1880,  were  remitted.  Suit  was  brought 
against  officers  of  the  State.  The  circuit 
court  of  the  State  decided  for  the  defendant 
and  its  decision  was  affirmed  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground  that  re- 
lief could  not  be  awarded  against  officers 
obeying  the  supreme  power  of  the  State;  that 
the  monev  is  the  State's  property,  not  held  in 
,trust  by  tne  officers  except  in  the  capacity  of 
her  servants.  "The  political  power  of  the 
State,"  said  Chief  Justice  Waite  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court,  '*can  not  be  ousted  ot  its 
Srisdiction  and  the  judiciary  set  in  its  place." 
issenting  opinions  were  rendered  by  Justices 
Field  and  Harian. 

LoulsYlUe  and  Portland  Canal  Co.,  act  for 
subscriptionof  stock  in,  reasons  for  applying 
pocket  veto  to,  II,  508. 

LoulSYllle,  Ky.,  Southern  Exposition  at,  dis- 
cussed, VIII,  186. 
Board  on  behalf  of  Executive  Departments 
designated,  VIII,  232. 
Instructions  to,  VIII,  233. 

Lounsberry,  Clement  A.,  act  for  relief  of,  ve- 
toed, Vill,  715. 

Lower  Brull  Indians,  selling  and  trading  of 
annuity  goods  by,  VIII,  84. 

Loyalists. — Those  of  the  American  colonists 
who  opposed  the  Revolutionary  War  and  in 
some  instances  took  up  arms  against  their 
countrymen  in  the  struggle  for  independence. 
They  were  Jalso  callea  Tories.  As  early  as 
1688  parties  favorable  to  the  Crown  were  ex- 
erting an  influence  in  all  the  Colonies.  As 
the  revolutionary  movement  grew  their  op- 
position to  it  increased.  In  no  Colony  was 
there  an  overwhelming  desire  for  independ- 
ence, and  in  some  the  advocates  of  revo- 
lution were  in  the  minority.  Many  of  the 
most  respected  and  eminent  men  of  the  mid- 
dle Colonies  were  loyal  to  the  Crown.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  war  they  were  treated 
with  great  harshness.  Their  property  was 
confiscated  or  destroyed;  they  suffered  so- 
cial ostracism,  and  some  were  tarred  and 
feathered.  Legislative  assemblies  banished 
them  from  some  of  the  Colonies.  When  the 
British  troops  withdrew  at  the  close  of  the 
war  the  Tories  found  life  in  the  State*  nn- 
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endurable  ^nd  thousands  retired  to  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  the  Bahamas 
and  other  West  Indies.  In  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  1783  the  British  asked  to  have  pro- 
vision made  for  recompensing^  the  dispos- 
sessed Loyalists,  but  all  they  received  was  a 
promise  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  States, 
and  they  refused  relief. 

Lnbeck: 
Minister  of,  received  by  United  States,  II,  383. 
Treaty  with,  II,  422,  425;  V,  150;  X,  69. 
Vessels    of,  discriminating  duties    on,  sus- 
pended by  proclamation,  II,  73. 

Luce,  Ellsabetn,  act  granting:  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, Vm,  433. 

Luce,  J  H.  D.,    Wharfage  concession   to,  X, 

551. 

Lnckett  and  Tyler  ( assignees  of  William  T. 
Cheatham),  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed  and 
reasons  assigned,  VII,  38a 

Lnndys  Lane  ( Canada ),  Battle  of.— After  his 
defeat  at  Chippewa  in  1814  Gen.  Riall  re- 
tired by  way  of  Queenston  toward  the  head 
of  Lake  Ontario.  He  was  soon  reenforced, 
and  returned  to  attack  the  Americans  un- 
der Brown,  who  had  pursued  him  as  far  as 
Queenston.  Hearing  of  the  British  reen- 
lorcements,  Brown  retreated  to  the  Chippewa 
River,  and  on  July  24,  i8m,  encamped  on  the 
south  bank,  where  he  had  defeated  Riall  on 
the  5th.  On  the  2tth  Gen.  Scott,  with  about 
1,200  men,  went  forward  to  reconnoiter  and 
came  upon  the  British  army,  4,500  strong, 
near  Niacfara  Falls,  on  Lundvs  Lane,  a  road 
leading  from  the  Falls  to  tne  end  of  Lake 
Ontario.  Soon  the'  entire  American  force 
was  engaged,  the  battle  lasting  from  sunset 
till  midnight  The  American  forces  numbered 
about  2,500  men.  During  the  engagement 
Gen.  Scott  and  Lieut.  (Tol.  Miller  distln- 
guished  themselves  for  daring  and  efficiency. 
The  British  were  finally  driven  back  and 
forced  to  abandon  their  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, and  baggage.  Both  armies  claimed 
the  victory,  though  both  left  the  field.  The 
American  loss  was  171  killed,  ^71  wounded, 
and  no  missing— a  total  of  852  out  of  an 
army  of  2,500.  The  British  lost  84  killed,  559 
wounded,  193  missing,  and  42  prisoners — a 
total  of  878  out  of  an  army  of  4,500.  Generals 
Brown  and  Scott  were  among  the  wounded. 

Lttnebnrg,  convention  with,  for  acquiring  and 
inheriting  property,  V,  293. 

LuQnmo  Forest  Besenre,  proclaimed,  X,  597. 

Lnsk,  Albert  M.  D.  0.,  trial  of,  by  military  com- 
mission referred  to,  VI,  J94. 

Lutber  YS.  Borden.— In  1841  a  portion  of  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  framed  a  new  gov- 
ernment and  elected  Thomas  W.  Dorr  gover- 
nor in  opposition  to  the  charter  government. 
(  See  Dorr's  Rebellion. )  Governor  King  de- 
clared the  State  under  martial  law  and  Lu- 
ther's house  was  searched,  he  lieing  implica- 
ted in  the  armed  conspiracy  n{Tainr.t  the 
established  government.  Luther  pleaded 
the  constitutionality  of  the  new  government 
The  circuit  court  gave  judc^ment  against 
him,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  united 
States  affirmed  tliis  decision  in  1842.  It  was 
decided  that  under  martial  law  suspected  per- 
sons might  legally  be  subjected  to  search  and 
arrest  by  State  authority,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  a  State  govern- 
ment was  one  with  which  CongreM  rather 
than  the  courts  should  deal. 


Lutman,  DaTld  H.,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  712. 

Luxemburg,  fugitive  criminals,  convention 
with,  for  surrender  of,  VIII,  195. 

Ljrnch,  Robert  B.,  arrest  and  trial  of,  by  Great 
Britain ,  VI,  629. 

Lynch,  William,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  5^ 

Lynch  Law. — The  practice  of  punishing  al- 
leged offenders,  generallv  without  trial,  by 
unauthorized  persons  and  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law.  Lynch  law,  it  is  said,  took  its 
name  from  Charles  Lynch,  a  Virginia  planter 
and  Quaker,  and  his  associates,  who  during 
Revolutionary  days  seized  British  sympathi- 
zers and  hanged  them  by  the  thumbs  tiU  they 
shouted  "  Liberty  forever- " 

LynchlngB  discussed  and  indemnities  volun- 
tarily provided,  recommended,  IX,  332;  X,  23, 
52,146.205,234,2^. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  act  for  erection  of' post-office 
building  at,  vetoed,  VIII,  565. 

Lyon,  Nathaniel,  thanks  of  Congress  ten- 
dered, VI,  99. 


M 


Mablnl,  case  of  his  oath  of  allegiance  to 
United  States.  X.  553. 

McArthur,  Duncan,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  11,21. 

McBlalr,  John  H.,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 
VIII,  409. 

McCaleb,  Barah  E.,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 

VIII,  668. 

McCall  E.,  ft  Co.,  agents  to  receive  install- 
ments from  Peru,  V749. 
McCalla.  Bowman  H.,  member  of  board  to 
consider  expedition  to  be  sent  for  relief  of 
Lady  Franklin   Bay  Expedition,  VIII,  226. 
McCallum,  D.  0.,  military  director  and  super- 
intendent of  railroads,  appointed,  VI,  loi. 
McCarty,  Catherine,  act  granting  pension  to, 

vetoed,  VIII,  470. 
MoGauley,  Oharles  8.,  mentioned,  V,  160. 
McClellan,  Oapt.,  Florida  volunteers  under 

command  of,  referred  to,  IV,  580. 
McGlellan,  George  B.: 
Command  of   Army  of   United  States  as- 
sumed by,  VI,  40.  * 
Plans  of,  approved,  VI,  in. 
Referred  to,  VI,  56. 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 

memory  of,  VI II,  319. 
Relieved  of  command  of  Army  of  Potomac, 
and  Major- General   Burnside  ordered  to 
take  command  of  that  Army.   He  in  turn 
to  be  succeeded  by  Major-General  Hun- 
ter, VI,  124. 
Relieved  of  command  of  other  departments, 
retaining  command  of  Department  of  Po- 
tomac, Vl,  III. 
Report  of,  on  Dominican  Republic  trans- 
mitted, VII,  117. 
Resignation  of,  as  major-general  accepted, 
VI,  242. 
McConnell,    H.  W.,act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 

IX,  572. 

McGook,  Anson  G.,  letter  of,  regarding  statue 
of  Gen.  Garfield  to  be  erected  in  Washing- 
ton transmitted,  VIII,  208. 

MoGook,  Edward  .M..  brigadier-general  in 
Anny,  nomination  o^  referred  to,  VI,  aos. 
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MoOool,  John,  act  sTontinfif  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII.  832. 

MoOord,  Victor  H.,  claim  of,  against  Peru, 
IX.556,66o;X..iia  ^       ^ 

MoOrea,  Llent.,  interpreter  at  trial  and  in- 
vestigation into  the  Chilean  outrage  upon 
the  sailors  of  the  Baltimore^  IX,  185,  215, 227, 

MoOnilah,  James  A.,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 
VII,  216. 

McOullooli,  Ben,  sent  to  Utah  during  troubles 
with  Mormons,  V,  505. 

McOnlloch,  Hngn,  correspondence  of,  trans- 
mitted, VI,  606. 

McOullooli  vs.  Maryland.  ~A  case  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  1819,  in  which  the  right  of  a  State 
to  interfere  with  the  execution  of  Federal 
laws  was  denied.  McCulloch  was  cashier  of 
the  Baltimore  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  which  had  been  incorporated 
by  an  act  of  Conmss  in  18 16  and  had  head- 
quarters in  Philadelphia.  The  action  brought 
by  the  State  of  Maryland  against  McCulloch 
was  one  of  debt,  he,  it  was  averred,  having 
refused  to  comply  with  an  act  of  the  Mary- 
land general  assembly  of  1818  which  imposed 
a  tax  upon  all  banks  or  branches  of  banks 
doing  business  in  Maryland  and  not  chartered 
by  the  State  legislature.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals of  Maryland  decided  against  the 
Slaintiff.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed  this 
ecisiouL  declaring  that  the  act  under  which 
the  bank  was  chartered  was  constitutional, 
and  that  therefore  the  act  of  the  Maryland 
legislature  of  18 18  was  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  therefor 
void,  because  States  have  no  power,  by  tax- 
ation or  otherwise,  to  impede  or  control  the 
operations  of  constitutional  laws  enacted  by 
Congress  to  carry  into  execution  any  of  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government. 

McDanlel,  James,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  VI,  394. 

Macdonald,  Allan,  abduction  of,  from  Canada 
referred  to,  VI,  628. 

Macdonough,  Thomas,  British  ship  captured 
on  Lake  Champlain  by  vessel  under,  I,  549. 

McDnffle,  Oeorge,  referred  to.  III,  14. 

MoEldery,  Hugh,  director  of  Bank  of  United 
States,  nomination  of,  and  reasons  therefor, 
III,  41. 

MoElTaln,  John,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  II,  466^ 

McEnery,  Samuel  D.,  candidate  for  governor 
of  Louisiana,  election  disturbances  dis- 
cussed, VII,  ^07. 

McOarrahan,  William,  act  to  submit  title  of, 
to  lands  to  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  ve- 
toed, IX,  245. 

McOregor,  Oen.,  commission  to,  discussed,  II, 

32- 
McOrew,  JohnF.,  member  of  legislative  coun- 
cil for  Mississippi  Territory,  nomination  of, 

I.  457. 
Mcllwain,  Martha,  act  granting  pension  to, 

vetoed,  VIIl,  451. 
Mcintosh,  Lachlan,  naval  officer  at  Savannah, 

Ga.,  nomination  o^  and  reasons  therefor,  I, 

58. 
McKay,  Donald,  act  for  relief  of  Nathaniel 

McKay  and  executors  of,  vetoed,  VIII,  635. 
McKay,  Elisabeth,  act  granting  pension  to, 

vetoed,  VIII,  462. 
McKay,  Nathaniel,  act  for  relief  of,  and  ex- 
ecutors of  Donald  McKay,  vetoed,  VlII,  635. 


MeKee,  John: 
Instructions  to,  regarding  possession  of  Flor- 
ida, I,  506. 
Mentioned,  1, 488. 
McKeeTor,  Isaac,  captain  in  navy,  nomination 

of,  and  reasons  therefor.  III,  528. 
McKenney,  Thomas  L.,  treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  II,  365,  m  395. 430. 
Mackensie,  Banald  8.,  directed   to  assume 
command  of  Department  of  Texas,  VIII,  167. 
MoKlnley,  William  (twenty-fifth  and  twenty- 
sixth  President  of  the  United  States): 
Advancement  and  progress  of  the  United 

States  discussed  by,  ^  303. 
Agriculture,  Department  oCdiscussed  by,  X, 

121,  i6j. 
Alaska,  discussed  by,  X,  44,  145, 175, 204. 
Alien  Contract  Law,  X,  123,  23a 
American  Republics,  Bureau  of,  discussed  by, 

X,  113.124,156,211. 
Annual  Messages  of,  X,  26. 82, 131, 191. 
Arbitration,  discussed  by,  X  I7>  42, 155,  207. 
Army  discussed  by,  X,  95,  116^160,  224. 
Autonomous  government  for  Cuba  discussed 

by,  X,  36,  5a  83. 
Benng  Sea  Fisheries  discussed,  X,  41,  \\\ 

ISO. 
Biographical  sketch  of,  X,  9. 
Blockade  of  Cuban  ports,  discussed,  X,  71, 87. 
Buffalo,  Pan-Amencan  Exposition  at,  dis- 
cussed by,  X,  1^7,  211. 
Census  discussed  oy,  X,  120, 164,  229^ 
China,  Boxer  uprising  in,  discussed  by,  X,  192. 
Civil  Service  discussed  by,  X,  16,  49, 180^  23a 
Commerce  discussed  by,  X,'  16,  113, 134,  156^ 

211,2^. 
Cuban  insurrection  and  policy  of  the  United 
States  regarding,  discussed  oy,  X,  23, 55, 82. 
Death  of— 
Action  of  Congress  on,  X,  410. 
Announcement  of,  to  Vice-President  and 
reply  to,  X,  399. 
The  Assassination,  X.  397. 
To  Representatives  abroad,  X,  399. 
To  the  Army,  X  40a 
To  the  Navy,  X.  402. 
To  the  Treasury^  X,  404. 
Certificate  of  the  Coroner,  X,  405. 
House  Committee  named,  X,  410. 
News  at  the  White  House,  X.  398. 
Official  order  of  Observances,  A,  405. 
Official  order  of  the  Army,  X,  401. 
Order  of  Procession.  X,  407. 
Orders  to  the  Army,  X,  404. 
To  the  Guard  of  Honor,  X,  408. 
To  the  Navy,  X,  409. 
Proclamation  of,  X,  462. 
Dewey  appointed  acting  rear-admiral  by, 

X,343- 
Executive  Orders  of,  X,  343. 
Extraordinary  session  of  Congress  by  proc- 
lamation of,  X,  245. 
Finances  discussed  by,  X,  11, 17, 19, 27, 114, 

132,  2i2f  240. 
Five  civilized  tribes  discussed,  X,  2,  5,  121. 
Foreign  policy  discussed,  X,  16, 23,  55,  70, 

82. 
Germany,  relations  with,  X,  loj,  144,  20d. 
Hawaiian  Islands,  affairs  in,  discussed  by, 
X  174.228. 
Cable  communication  with,  discussed  by, 

X,  I2Q,  204. 
Questions  with  Japan,  discussed  by,  X, 

39,  108. 
Transfer  of,  to  the  United  Sutes,  di»^ 
cussed  by,  X,  39^  107. 
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MoXlal«7,  wmiam— C^/iVf»^</. 

Hobart,  Garret  P.,  death  of.  X,  131. 
Immigration,  discussed  by,  X,  15. 
Modincation  of  tariff  laws,  X,  14. 
Italy,  lynching  of  subjects  of,  made  by,  X, 

146,205.234,23^ 
Japan,  commercial  relations  with,  discussed 
by,  X,  148,  206. 
Questions  with^iscussed  by,  X,  39, 108. 
Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  claims  against, 

discussed  by,  X,  48, 117. 
Labor,  hoiurs  of,  discussed  by,  X,  123, 230. 
Lands,  Public,  set  apart  as  public  reser- 
vation by  proclamatiom  of,  X,  250,  252, 
'       '  ^280, 


257,  262.  267,  270, 272, 274, 275,  279.  a  ^ 
289.294,  298,311,  316,321.  324, 32».  33^ 

541* 
Opened  for  settlement  by  proclamation 


of.X,26I.a«I,3oa322,^^8. 
Revenue  derived  from,  discussed 
121,227. 


by.X. 

Loans,  discussed  by,  X^  1 1  89. 
Lynchings,  discussed  by,  X,  23, '52,  146. 179^ 

Manila,  iCable  Communication  with,  dis- 
cussed by,  X,  123, 148,  224^ 
Marshall  Day,  referred  to.  X,  231. 
Mexico,  treaty  with,  discussed  by.  X,  149. 
Monetary  Commission,  discussed  by.  X, 

25- 
Mosquito  Indian  Strip,  X,  140.  208. 

Navy,  discussed  by,  X,  43.  88,  119,  162,  215, 
226. 
Vessels  for,  construction  of,  X,  43, 119. 

Nicaragua  Canal,  discussed,  X,  40.  loi.  141, 
208. 

Nicaragua^  relations  with,  discussed  by,  X,  39. 
Revolutions  in,  discussed  by,  X^  207. 

Ocean  Cables  with  Philippines,  X,  123. 

Ozama  River  bridge  claims,  X,  104,  202. 

Pacific  railway  claims  discussed  by,  X,  48, 
118,164. 

Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  dis- 
cussed by,  X.  157,  211. 

Last  Speech  of.  A,  393. 

Paris,  France,  Universal  Exposition  at,  dis- 
cussed by,  X  22,  42,  50,  78,  104,  143,  i86i 
191,  202,  230,  232, 236. 

Patent  Office,  discussed  by,  X,  120^  163,  228. 

Peace  Commission,  Spanish-American,  dis- 
cussed by,  X,  96,  97. 
At  The  Hague,  discussed  by.  X,  158,  207. 

Pennsylvania,  riots  at  Lattimer,  X,  99, 138. 

Pensions,  discussed  by.  X,  120, 163.  227. 

Peru,  affairs  in,  discussed  by.  X,  1 10,  207. 

Philippine  Islands,  affairs  in.  X,  216. 
Government  for,  discussed,  X,  166^  170. 

216. 
Thanks  tendered  to  commanders  and  men 

by,X,94,354. 
Victory  of  Squadron  over  Spanish  fleet  in 

bay  of  Manila,  discussed  by.  X,  72, 9a 
Force,  etc,  for,  suggestions   from   com- 
manders regarding,  requested  by,  X,  167, 


355- 
Portrait  of. 


.^.9. 


Postal  Service,  discussed  by,  X,  119, 161,  226. 
Proclamations  of — 
Blockade  of  .Cuban  poits,  X,  247, 256. 
Cessation  of  Tariff.  Puerto  Rico,  A,  339. 
Copyright— Costa  Rica,  X,  29a 

Netherlands.  X,  297. 
Existence  of  War— Spain^X,  249. 
Extraordinary  session  of  Congress,  X,  245. 
3«Date.  X  319- 


Harrison,  Hon.  Benjamin,  death  of.  X, 

32OL 
Hawaiian  Cable  Concession,  X,  268. 
Lands,  Public- 
Set  apart  as  public  reservation,  X,  250^ 
252,  257, 262.  267, 27a  272,  274  275, 
279,  280,  291,  294,  29^  311,  316,  321, 
324, 326, 336,  341. 
Opened  to  settlement,  X,  261, 281, 30G^ 
322,  p8. 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  X,  342. 
Germany,  X,  313. 
Italy,  X,  314. 
Revocation  of  Suspension  of  Port  Dtte% 
Tobago,  X,  277. 
Trinidad,  X,  m, 
Sherman,  Hon.  John,  death  of.  X^i8. 
Southern  Ute  Indians.  Colorado.  X,  281. 
Suspension  of  hostilities,  Spain.  X,  262. 
Suspension  of  Tonnage  dues,  Mexico.  X, 
246,271. 
Denmark,  X,  26a 
Thanksgiving,  X,  245, 266,  93,  319. 
Treatment  to  be  accorded  foreign  vessels, 

X,  249. 
Treaty   of    Peace  —  Spain.     (Enc,    Art, 

Spanish  War.) 
Volunteers  called  for,  X,  248.  252. 
Puerto  Rico.  Legislation  for.  suggested  by, 
X,  177,  222. 
Relief  for,  discussed  by.  X,  178. 
Reconcentrados,  X,  31,  58,  59,  60, 83. 
Red  Cross  American  National,  aid  furnished 

Cubans  by.  discussed  by.  X,  59.  83. 
Samoan  Islands,  Affairs  of.  and  policy  of 
the  United  States,  concerning,  discussed 
by.X,  III,  I5o,20^2IO. 
Spanish-American  War.  discussed  by,  X,  70^ 
^72.73.77.80.82. 
Trusts,  discussed  by,  X.  15, 13J. 
Veto  Messages  of — Navajo.  A.  186, 
Water  Boundary  Commission,  discussed  by, 
X.  109, 149,  207. 
McKlnlay  Tariff  Act  discussed.  IX,  121, 191. 
McLanahan,  Mrs.  M.,  mentionea.  XI.  1128. 
MoLane  LouIb: 
Minister  to  Great  Britain,  II,  481,  570. 
Correspondence  regarding  Oregon  bound- 
ary, IV  455. 
Secretary  01  State,  correspondence  riegarding 
northeastern  boundary.    (See  Northeast- 
em  Boundary.) 
MoLane,  Robert  M.: 
Commissioner  to  China,  V.  531. 591. 
Minister  to  — 
France,  mentioned.  VIII,  533. 
Mexico,  V,  564. 
MoLane,  The.    (See  Cedar  Kevs,  Fla.) 
Maelanchlan,  J.  A.,  correspondence  rec^ardin^ 
imprisonment  of  Ebenezer  S.  Greely,  III,  358, 
405. 
MoLanghlln,  Jamee,  mentioned.  X,  757,  776. 
MoLean,  John,  Supreme  Court  Justice,  death 

of,  referred  to.  VI,  49. 
MoLean.  N.  H.,  referred  to.  VI,  202. 
MoLellan,  George  W  .  correspondence  of.  VI, 

611. 
MoLeod,  Alexander,  imprisonment  of.  III.623. 
Acquittal  of,  referred  to,  IV,  74. 
Appearance  of  District  Attorney  Spencer  as 

counsel  for.  referred  to.  IV,  453. 
Referred  to,  IV,  41,  436. 
MoLeod  Case.— In  1840  Alexander  McLeod,a 
Canadian  sojourning  in  New  York,  boasted 
of  having  tuen  part  in  the  seizure  of  the 
steamer  Caroline  oyamz  &  rebellion  in  Can« 
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ada  a  few  years  previously.  He  was  ar- 
rested and  indicted  for  murder  in  Lockpoit, 
N.  Y.  The  British  minister  demandea  his 
release  on  the  s^und  that  McLeod  had  acted 
under  orders  and  that  the  New  York  State 
courts  had  no  jurisdiction  in  a  case  that  lay 
only  between  the  two  Governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  Federal 
Government  admitted  the  justice  of  the  Brit- 
ish contention,  but  held  that  McLeod  could 
only  be  released  by  operation  of  the  law. 
The  Attorney-General  instituted  habeas  cor- 
pus proceedinfi[s.  but  the  court  held  that  there 
was  no  ground  tor  releasing  him.  McLeod 
finally  proved  an  alibi  in  October,  1841,  and 
was  acquitted. 

MolUlion,  Jolm,  arrest  and  trial  of,  VI,  629. 

MoMahon,  Martin  T..  mentioned.  vl,686. 

MoMinn,  Josepli,  treaty  with  Indians,  II,  20. 

McNeil.  John,  treaty  with  Indians,  II,  466. 

MoNelr,  Oeorge,  V,  49. 

MePhenon,  Jam«B  B.,  VI,  235. 

Mo&ee,  WUUam,  II,  212. 

MoBobertson,  Anthony,  act  granting  pension 
to,  vetoed,  VIII,  561. 

MoBweeney,  Daniel,    imprisonment  of,    by 
Great  Britain,  VIII,  87. 

Macedonian,  the,  capture  of,  1, 521. 

Macedonian,  The,  lit,  605;  v,  484,  553. 
Award  of  arbiter  referred,  VI,  180. 
Claims  for,  adjusted,  IV,  263. 
Second  claim  discussed,  IV734a 
Payment  of,  VI,  244. 

Mackinaw,  Mich.: 
Extension  of  civil    authority  over,  recom- 
mended, 1, 198. 
Lands  ceded  for  post  of,  discussed,  I,  ^3, 438. 
Proclamation  granting  privileges  01  other 

ports  to,  V.  326. 
Reduction  of,  discussed,  I,  549. 

Macomb,  Alexander: 
Letter  of,  on  British  fortifications  on  northern 

frontier  of  United  States,  III,  598. 
Mentioned,  II,  132. 
President  court  of  inquiry.  III,  289. 
Papers  transmitted  to,  III,  291, 292. 

Macomb,  William  H.,  commander  in  Navy, 
advancement  in    grade  of,    recommended, 

VI,  257. 

Maoon  Bill  No.  2.— A  bill  introduced  in  Con- 
gress by  Nathaniel  Macon  and  passed  in 
May,  1810,  to  relieve  American  commerce 
from  the  depredations  of  English  and 
French  cruisers  and  privateers.  It  provided 
that  commerce  should  be  free  and  carried 
on  under  sanction  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  of  France  and  the  orders  in  council 
of  England,  but  that  if  either  of  these  nations 
should  withdraw  from  these  conventions 
commerce  should  be  prohibited  with  the 
nation  which  retained  them. 
Madagaaoar: 
Affairs  of,  report  on,  referred  to,  VIII,  814, 

815. 
Ixnprisonment  of  American  citizen  in,  by 

French  authorities,  IX.  628,  666. 
Treaty  with,  VI,  582;  VIII,  66. 

Referred  to,  VIII,  170. 
Maddox,  Lanra  E.,  act  for  relief  of  Robert 

Morrison  and,  vetoed,  VIII,  724. 
Madeira  BlTer,  exploration  of,  referred  to, 

VII,  497. 

Madison,  Dolly  P.: 

Correspondence  with  President  Jackson  on 
deatn  of  her  husband.  III,  260. 


Writings  of  her  husband  on  Constitutional 
Convention  referred  to.  III,  26a 

Correspondence  regarding  publication  of, 
III,  262. 
MadlBon  Forest  Besenre,  proclaimed,  X,  512, 

871;  XI,  1112. 
Madison,  James    (fourth   President   United 

States): 
Annual  messages  of,  I,  473,  482,  491,  514, 534, 

547.  562,  573- 
Biographical  sketch  of,  I,  465. 
Change  of  possession  of  Florida  from  Spain 

to  other  foreign  power  objected  to,  I,  488. 
Commissioner  to  settle  boundary  question 

with  Georgia.  ^  341. 
Conference  with  Senate  regarding  Executive 

nominations,  declined  by,  I,  530. 
Constitutional  amendment  respecting  inter- 
nal improvements  suggested  by,  I,  568. 
Death  of — 

Announced,  IB,  23a 

Correspondence  ot  President  Jackson  and 
Mrs.  Madison  on.  III,  260. 
Executive    nominations,    conference    with 

Senate  regarding,  declined  by,  I.  530. 
Finances  discussed  by,  I,  470, 476.  407,  495, 

519.528,538,550,564.578.  ,  ^  ^ 
Foreign  policy  discussed  by,  1, 467, 488. 
Inaugural  address  of — 

First,  I,  466. 

Second,  I,  524. 
Internal  improvements  discussed  by,  I,  584. 
Oath  of  office,  notifies  Congress  of  time  ana 

place  of  taking,  I,  466. 
Pardon  granted  deserters  from.  Army  by,  I, 

512,514.  543. 
Portrait  of,  I,  464. 
Powers  of  Federal  and  State  Governments 

discussed  by,  1. 489,  490,  555, 584. 
Proclamations  of— 
Commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain- 
Renewed,  1, 472. 
Revoked,  I.  473. 
Existence  of  war  between  United  States 

and  Great  Britain,  I,  512. 
Extraordinary  session  of — 

Congre^I,49i,544. 
Senate,  I,  586. 
Land  bounties  to  Canadian  volunteers,  I, 

153. 

Military  expedition  against  Spanish  do- 
minions, I,  561. 

Pardons  granted- 


Descrters,  I,  512,  514. 543. 
""  carrying  on  lawies 

Possession  of  West  Florida,  I,  480. 


Persons  carrying  on  lawless  trade,  I,  558. 


Preparation  for  defense  of  country  against 

British  forcesL  I,  545. 
Thanksgiving,  I,  51^  532, 558,  56a 
Treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  I,  56a 
Unlawful  possession  of  public  lands,  I,  ^72. 
Vessels  ot  United  States  not  to  interfere 
with  foreign  vessels,  I,  543. 

Secretary  of  State.  I,  341. 

Special  session  messages  of,  1, 468.  526. 

State  of  the  Union  discussed  by,  I,  539,  567, 
573. 

Tariff  discussed  by,  I,  485, 567. 

Thanksgiving  proclamations  of,  I,  513,  532, 
558,  5S). 

Treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  procla- 
mation of,  regarding,  1, 560. 

Veto  messages  of — 
Endowing  church  in  Mississippi,  I,  4Qa 
Incorporating  Bank  of  United  States,  1,555* 
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Incorporating  church  in  Alexandria,  Va., 

Internal  improvements,  I,  584. 
Naturalization,  I,  523. 
Trials  in  district  coiuts,  I,  511. 
War  with— 
Aleiers  should  be  declared  by  Coni^ess, 

^554- 
Great'^ritain  discussed.  (SeeWarof  1812.) 
Writings  of,  on  Constitutional  Convention 
referred  to.  III,  26a 
Correspondence  regarding  publication  o^ 
III,  262. 
Madison  Papers,  reasons  for  applying  pocket 

veto  to  resolution  to  distribute.  III,  528. 
Madraio,  Bon  Juan,  claims  of,  against  United 
States,  III,  49. 
Attorney-General  declines  to  give  opinion 
on,  m  2^1. 
Madrid,  Spam,  exposition  at,  to  celebrate  four 
hundredth   anniversary  of  discovery   of 
America,  IX,  187. 
Report  of  United  States  commissioners  to 
transmitted,  IX,  556. 
Maffla. — A  Sicilian  secret  order  which  aims  to 
substitute  its  own  authority  for  that  legally 
constituted  by  the  State.    It  first  became 
prominent  in  i860.    It  depends  upon  com- 
munity of -sentiment  rather  than  thorough  or- 
ganization for  its  strength,  and  its  members 
are  bound  neither  to  seek  redress  at  law  nor 

five  evidence  in  court  The  boycott  and 
lackmail  are  the  usual  means  of  offense,  but 
violence  is  often  resorted  to.  Members  of 
the  societv  emigrating  to  the  United  States 
have  establishea  branches  in  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  and  elsewhere.  On  the  night  of  Oct. 
I5»  1890,  David  C.  Hennessy,  chief  of  police 
01  New  Orleans,  was  assassinated  before  his 
own  house  by  members  of  the  Maffia,  to 
whose  band  he  had  traced  a  number  of  crimes. 
The  ofBcer  received  6  wounds.  Eleven  Ital- 
ians were  arrested  charged  with  the  murder. 
By  the  15th  of  the  following  March  several  of 
the  prisoners  had  been  acquitted,  and, 
despairing  of  convicting  any  01  them,  on  ac- 
count of  their  disregard  of  oaths,  a  mob  of  en- 
raged citizens,  headed  by  a  lawyer  named 
Parkerson^  broke  into  the  ^ail  and  put  to  death 
the  II  prisoners,  including  those  who  had 
been  acquitted.  In  consequence  of  the  delay 
in  bringing  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  this 
deed  the  Ualian  Government  made  a  protest 
against  this  violation  of  the  rights  of  Italian 
citizens,  and  the  United  States  arranged  the 
matter  amicably  by  paving  an  indemnity  to 
the  families  of  the  murdered  Italians. 

Mafflt.  Jolin  K.,  mentioned,  V,  ^27. 

Magasines.    (See  Arsenals  ana  Magazines.) 

Maglcienne,  Tlie,  appropriation  to  pay  claims 
of  owners  of,  recommended,  VI,^2. 

Magoon,  OliarlesE.,  appointed  Canal  Com- 
missioner, XI,  1178. 

Magulre.  Edward,  mentioned,  VIII,  199. 

Malia  Indians,  treaty  with,  II,  81, 322, 347. 

Mahoney,  William  H..  act  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  claim  of,  vetoed,  IX,  080. 

Mail  Matter.    (See  Postal  Service.) 

Mail  Routes  (see  also  Cumberland  Road) : 
Appropriation  for,  II,  360. 
Discussed  by  President — 
Adams,!.  0-11.307,311,419. 
Arthur,  Vlll,  52. 
Buchanan,  V,  461. 
Faimore,v,8ii34. 


."1.393.502,538. 
0,1.66,83,107. 


Harrison.  Benj.,  IX,  198, 321. 

Hayes,  VII,  622. 

Madison,  1, 567. 

Monroe,  11, 18, 215, 256. 

Polk  IV,  50^  653. 

VanBuren.llI,^ 

Washington.  1, 66,    _     . 
Little  Rock  to  Cantonment  Gibson,  Ark.. 
11.366. 

Referred  to.  1, 68;  II,  2, 5, 
Washington,!).  C,  to  New  Orieans,  La., 

surveyed  by  Isaac  Briggs,  1, 376. 
Wheeling,  w.  Va.,  to  |>oint  on  Mississippi 

River,  II,  8j  114. 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  to  seat  of  government  of 


Missouri,  II,  427. 
"  ^      ■  e.    (See 


Postal  Service;  Railway 


Mail  Servioe. 
Mail  Service.) 

Mail  Steamers.    (See  Postal  Service.) 

Mails.  Foreign,  transmission  of,  through 
United  States  referred  to,  IV,  322.  (See  also 
Postal  Service.) 

Maine.— One  of  the  United  States;  nickname 
"The  Pine  Tree  State; "motto,  •*Dirigo"  ( **l 
direct").  The  most  northeasterly  State  of 
the  Union.  It  extends  from  lat.  43^  4'  to  47^ 
28'  north  and  from  long.  66**  57'  toji**  ^'  west. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  rrovince  of 

Suebec.  on  the  east  by  New  Brunswick,  on 
e  southeast  and  south  by  the  Atlantic,  and 
on  the  west  bv  New  Hampshire  andQuebec. 
The  chief  industry  of  the  State  is  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods,  next  in  1  importance 
are  the  lumbering,  woolen  goods,  wood-pulp 
and  paper  mill  industries.  Fisheries  and 
quarrying  are  in  a  prosperous  and  progres- 
sive conoition.  Settlements  were  maoe  by  the 
French  under  Du  Monts  in  1604  and  by  the 
English  in  1607.  The  first  permanent  settle- 
ment dates  from  1623.  Maine  was  apart  of 
the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bav  in  1691 
and  became  a  separate  State  in  1820.  The 
Webster- Ashburton  treaty  of  1842  settled  the 
long-standing  dispute  regarding  its  north- 
eastern boundary.  The  area  of  tne  State  is 
33,040  sq.  miles  and  the  population  in  1905 

was  736^133- 
Maine: 
Claims  of,  presented.  III,  277,  47a 
Controversy  with  New  Brunswick  referred 

to.  III,  ^ 
Depredations  in,  committed  by  lawless  men 
from  British  provinces.  III,  516. 
Correspondence   regarding.    Hi,  521, 567, 


568,  574. 
ortheas 


Northeastern  boimdary  correspondence  re- 
garding[.  (See  Northeastern  Boundary.) 
Unsurpation  of  jurisdiction  within,  by  New 
Brunswick,  11,424. 
Maine,  The.— One  of  the  second-class  battle- 
ships of  the  United  States  Navy.  This  ves- 
sel was  sent  ,to  Havana,  Cuba,  in  January, 
1898,  on  a  peaceful  mission.  She  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Spanish  forts  and  naval  vessels 
in  the  harbor  with  the  courtesies  usually  ex- 
tended to  visiting  war  ships  of  a  friendly 
gower.  Her  anchorage  was  selected  by  the 
panish  authorities.  On  the  night  of  Feb. 
15, 1898,  the  Maine  was  destroved  by  a  sub- 
marine mine  (X,  52).  It  was  believed  that 
the  Spaniards,  woo  at  the  time  were  very 
much  incensed  at  the  interest  Americans  were 
taking  in  the  Cuban  insurrection,  had  mali- 
ciously destroyed  the  vessel  and  crew.  Two 
officers  and  258  sailors  and  marines  lost  their 
lives  by  the  explosion  (X,  71).  Aninvestiga- 
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Malnt,  TUt— Continued,' 
tion  failed  to  place  the  responsibility  for  the 
catastrophe,  and  Spain  hastened  to  send  a 
message  of  refiTct  at  what  she  called  an 
**  incident"  The  blowin^^  up  of  the  Maine 
was  among  the  causes  of  the  war  with  Spain, 
befi^un  soon  afterwards. 

Main*,  Tlk«,  destruction  of,  in  Havana  Har- 
bor, Cuba,  X,  52, 65, 83. 
Findings  of  court  of  inquhry  discussed,  X, 

52,65. 
Number  of  lives  lost  in,  report  on,  X,  71. 
Proposition  of  Spain  to  investigate  causes  o^ 
referred  to,  X,  65. 

Maine,  U.  8.  B.,  at  Panama,  X,  585. 

Maison  Bouge,  Marquis  d«,  validity  of  grant 
to,  by  Baron  de  Carondelet  to  be  tested^  IV, 
160. 

Makah  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,38o. 

Malay  Arolilpelago.— The  largest  and  most 
important  island  group  or  congeries  of 
groups  in  the  world,  stretching  from  lat  25° 
north  to  12®  south  and  from  long,  gij^  to  105** 
east.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  oy  the  C hina 
Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on 
the  south  and  west  by  Australia  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  The  principal  groups  are  the 
Sunda  Islands,  including  Sumatra,  Java, 
Bali,  Sumbawa,  Flores,  Sandalwood,  Timor, 
and  several  smaller  ones:  the  Philippines,  in 
the  north;  Celebes  and  the  Salayer  Islands, 
north  of  Flores:  the  Moluccas  and  others  east 
of  Celebes.  The  chief  islands  for  trade  are 
jkva,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Moluccas. 
The  Dutch  division  of  Papua  is  considered  a 
part  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  Philip- 
pines were  taken  by  the  United  States  from 
Spain  in  1898.  Great  Britain  is  in  possession 
ot  Singapore,  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Labuan. 
Native  rajas  rule  most  of  the  islands.  The 
Dutch  Eastlndies  including  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Java,  and  the  Celebes,  comprise  the  greater 
and  richer  portion  of  the  archipelago,  having 
rights  of  suzerainty  over  the  native  princes. 

Malheur  Reserratlon,  Oreg..  referred  to, 
VIII,  82. 

Malletoa,  King  of  Samoan  Islands,  IX,  zio^ 


439^531. 
Death  of,  X,  iii. 


Mallory,  Bteplien  B.,  imprisonment  of,  report 
of  Attorney-General  regarding,  transmitted 

VI,  378. 

Malmros,  Oscar,  reports  of,  during  Panama 
Revolution,  X,  S70-573* 

MalTem  Hill  ( Va. ),  BatUe  of.—The  last  of 
the  Seven  Days'  Battles  before  Richmond. 
On  the  morning  of  July  1, 1862.  the  Second, 
Third,  and  Sixth  corps  of  McClellan's  army, 
under  command  of  Keyes,  Franklin,  Sumner, 
Heintzelman,  and  Porter,  were  united  on 
Malvern  Hill,  a  plateau  near  the  James  River. 
The  approaches  to  the  position  were  com- 
manded by  about  70  guns,  several  of  them 
heavy  siege  cannon.  The  Confederate  at- 
tack, under  D.  H.  Hill  and  Magruder,  was 
made  about  3  p.  m.  and  it  continued  until  9 
p.  m.  The  assailants  were  repulsed.  Dur- 
ing the  night  McClellan  continued  his  retreat 
to  Harrisons  Landing. 


Army  manoeuvers  at,  X,  835. 
Encampment  at,  X,  592. 
[anassas  (Va.),  BatUe  of.    (See  Bull  Run 
(Va.)»Battieof.) 


Manafsas  (Va.),  or  Bull  Bun,  Beoond  Battle 

of.— On  the  morning  of  Aug.  30.  1862,  the 
day  after  the  battle  01  Groveton,  the  conflict 
between  the  forces  under  Pope  and  those 
under  Jackson  was  renewed.  The  latter,  hav- 
ing been  reenforced,  massed  his  forces  on  the 
left  of  the  Federal  army  with  the  intention 
of  turning  Pope's  flank  and  securing  juposi- 
tion|on  the  road  to  Centerville,  in  Pope's  rear. 
The  fiercest  fighting  of  the  day  took  place 
about  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
ground  where  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  had 
Been  fought  July  21, 1861.  By  night  the  left 
wing  of  the  Union  army  had  been  driven 
back  about  half  a  mile,  the  right  not  so  far. 
Pope,  being  defeated,  retreated  to  Center- 
ville. Federal  loss,  about  15,000;  Confeder- 
ate, 8,400.  (See  also  Groveton  (Va.),Batt]e 
ofj) 
Mandan  Indians.— A  tribe  of  the.  Siouan 
family  of  Indians.  They  were  almost  exter- 
minated by  smallpox  in  1837.  The  survivors 
consolidated,  and  now  occupy  villages  in 
common  with  the  Hidatsa  and  Arikara,on 
the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  in  North  Da- 
kota. These  Indians  are  of  a  light  complex- 
ion. They  now  number  about  25a 
Mandan  Indians: 
Allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to,  referred 

to,  VIII,  196. 
Treaty  with,  11,322.347. 
Manila  Harbor(p£mpplne  Islands), Battle 
of.—  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Spain  the  Asiatic  Squadron  of  the  United 
States  had  been  lying  for  several  weeks  at 
Hongkong,  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore (now  Admiral)  George  Dewey. 
Upon  the  issuance  of  the  colonial  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality,  the  usual  24  hours'  notice 
having  been  given,  Dewey  repaired  to  Miis 
Bay.  near  Hongkong.  From  there  he  pro- 
ceeded, under  telegraphic  orders,  to  capture 
or  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet  then  assembled 
at  Manila,  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
.a  Spanish  possession  off  the  southeast  coast 
of  Asia.  At  daybreak  May  z,  1898,  the 
American  fleet  entered  Manila  Bay  ana  be- 
fore noon  effected  the  total  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  10  warships 
and  a  transport,  besides  capturing  the  naval 
station  and  forts  at  Cavite.  Thus  at  one 
blow,  in  a  few  hours,  was  annihilated  Spain's 
naval  power  in  the  Pacific.  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  victory  secured  to  the  American  com- 
mander complete  control  of  the  bay  of  Ma- 
nila, with  the  ability  to  take  the  city  at  will. 
Not  a  life  was  lost  on  the  American  ships. 
The  wounded  numbered  only  7.  Tne 
Spanish  loss  was  412  officers  and  men  killed 
and  wounded.  Aug.  15^  after  a  brief  assault 
upon  the  works  of  Manila  by  the  land  forces 
under  Gen.  Menitt,in  which  the  squadron 
assisted,  the  last  scene  of  the  war  was  en- 
acted at  its  starting  place,  resulting  in  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  city. 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands  (see  also  Philip- 
pine Islands): 
Cable  communication  with*  reconunended, 

X,  123,  148,  224. 
Expeditions  to,  under  command  of  Gen.  Mer- 

ntt,  X,  90. 
Gen.  Otis  directed  to  avoid  conflict  with  in- 
surgents, X,  359. 
Victory  of— 
American  souadron  over  Spanish  fleet  in 
bay  of,  discussed,  X,  72, 90. 
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■anlla,  Plilllpplne  Isluidt— C<7ir/mf^^</. 
Commander  of  American  squadron- 
Appointed  acting  rear-admiral,  X,  72, 

543- 
Sword  to  be  presented  to,  and  medals 

to  men  under,  X,  77. 
Thanks  of  Congress  to,  and  men  under, 

X,73. 
Recommended,  X,  72. 
Reply  of,  X,  77. 
Thanks  of  President  tendered,  X,  343. 
Referred  to,  X,  72. 
Commander  of  the  Hu^k  McCuUock  in, 
recognition    of    services   of,   recom- 
mended, X,  80. 
American  sauadron  and  land  forces  at, 
discussed,  X,  94. 
Thanks   of   President   tendered    com- 
manders and  men,  X,  354. 
Ibum,  A.  ]>iulle7: 
Special  agent  to  Hungary,  correspondence 

of,  referred  to,  V,  41. 
Treaty  with  Swiss  Confederation  concluded 

by.V.98. 

Maiimifleld,  Betsey^  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  639. 

Manor. — In  English  law  a  freehold  estate  held 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  is  entitled  to 
maintain  a  tenure  between  himself  and  the 
copyhold  tenants,  whereby  a  sort  of  feudal 
relation  is  kept  up  between  them.  Manors 
closely  resemole  the  feudal  estates  held  in 
Scotland  bv  all  proprietors  of  land.  Manors 
of  the  English  type  were  granted  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  several  of  the  Colonies  on  such 
terms  that  property  right  carried  right  of  ju- 
risdiction. In  1636  the  proprietor  of  Mary- 
land ordered  that  every  grant  of  2,000  acres 
should  be  made  a  manor. 

KanilLeld,  Josepli  K.  F.,  maior-general  of  vol- 
unteers, nomination  of,  ana  reasons  therefor, 
VI,  162. 

ManBfleld,  8anin«l  M.,  commissioner  in  mark- 
ing boundary  between  Texas  and  Mexico, 

vni.319. 
Manti  Forest  Resonre,  proclaimed,  X,  610. 
Mantor,  Morris  T.,  act  granting  pension  to, 

vetoed,  VIII.  646. 
MaanflaetorF  Bank.    (See   Bank,  Manufac- 
tory.) 
Mannfitetnres: 

Catoital— 
Invested  in,  discussed^  IX,  306. 
Should  be  applied  to  internal,  1, 455. 

Depression  in,  mentioned,  I,  57i. 

Encouragement  of,  recommended,  1, 66,  68, 
aoi,  205,  ^y,  469, 484, 495,  553;  ".61, 413 

Increase  of,  il,  107, 191.  4/^  545;  vll,  37. 

Prosperous  condition  of,  IV,  554. 

Referred  to.  I,  103, 183,  373,  471;  H,  98, 413. 

Statistics  of,  referred,  to,  V,  535,  536. 
Manypenny.  Oeorge  W.,  treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  V,  240,  242,  301,  306,  351. 


laphot,  0.  T.,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 
Maps  of  United  States,  jomt  resolution  pro- 


viding for  printing  of,  vetoed,  VIII,  707. 
Marblenead,  Tlie,  mentioned,  X,  92,  584,  586, 

587. 
Marbnry  rs.  Madison.— The  first  important 
case  wherein  the  Supreme  Court  set  aside  an 
act  of  Congress  because  of  conflict  with  the 
Constitution.  William  Marbury  and  others 
had  been  appointed  justices  of  the  peace  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  President  John 
AdamSf  wit!)  the  consent  of  th^  Seiia^e.    be- 


fore their  commissions  were  issued  Adams 
was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
James  Madison  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State.  Failing  to  receive  his  commission, 
Marburv  moved  the  Supreme  Court  to  issue 
a  manaamus  to  Madison  commanding  him 
to  issue  it  The  court  decided  that  Marbury 
was  legally  entitled  to  his  commission,  but 
that  the  court  had  no  constitutional  author- 
ity to  issue  a  mandamus  in  such  a  case,  thus 
declaring  unconstitutional  a  portion  of  the 
judiciary  act  of  1789,  which  purported  to 
grant  such  authority. 

Marchand,  Margaret  D.,  act  granting  pension 
to: 
Reasons  for  applying  pocket  veto  to,  VIII, 

487. 
Vetoed,  VIH,  429. 

Marcy,  Bandolpli  B.,  report  of,  on  exploration 
of  Bie  Witchitaw  ana  Brazos  rivers  trans- 
mitted, V,  364. 

Marcy,  WUllamL.: 
Correspondence  regarding  outrages  commit- 
ted by  Canadians  on  American  frontier, 
111,401. 
Order  signed  by,  suppressing  an  unlawful 
expedition  fitted  out  in  Califomia  for  the 
invasion  of  Mexico,  V,  272. 
Secretary  of  State,  V,  27Z 

Maria  Teresa,  The,  mentioned,  X,  02. 

Marietta,  The,  voyage  and  arrival  of,  from 
San  Francisco  discussed,  X,  oi. 

Marine  Conference,  International,  at  Wash- 
ington discussed  and  recommendations  re- 
garding, VIII,  595.  785;  IX,  33»  5§i  63. 108. 

Marine  Corps.— By  an  act  of  the  ContmenUl 
Congress  of  Nov.  10,  1775,  the  Marine  Corps 
was  established  kn^  the  first  and  second 
battalions  of  marines  were  authorized.  An 
act  of  Congress  of  July  11,  1798,  reestablished 
the  corps  and  provided  that  the  marines, 
while  subject  at  all  times  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  Navy,  were  liable  at  any 
time  to  do  duty  in  the  forts  and  garrisons  of 
the  United  States.  There  was  no  regimental 
organization,  but  the  corps  was  to  be  formed 
into  companies  as  the  President  might  direct. 
By  an  act  approved  Mar.  3. 1899,  its  strength 
was  greatly  augmented.  It  now  consists  of 
I  brigadier-general  commandant,  7  colonels, 
6  lieutenant-colonels,  15  majors  and  6,249 
other  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

Marine  Corps: 
Appointments  in,  referred  to,  IV,  112. 
Compensation  to  officers  of,  referred  to,  II, 

340,534. 
Expenditures  of,  V,  134. 

Appropriation  for.  recommended,  II,  482. 
Nominations  (pr,  referred  to,  V,  48;  VI,  35. 
Plan  for  peace  establishment  of,  II,  195. 
Rank  and  position  in,  discussed,  VI,  34. 
Recommendations  for,  IV,  6j2. 
Should  be  merged  into  artillery  or  infantry, 
II,  460. 

Marine-Hospital  Service  discussed,  VIII,  346; 
IX,  445. 

Marine-Hospital  Senrice  in  1885,  41,714 
patients  were  treated  by,  VIII,  346. 

Marine  Hospitals : 
Construction  of,  referred  to,  V,  214. 
Plan  for,  referred  to.  III,  39(6. 
Provision  for,  recommended,  I,  336. 
Sites  for,  referred  to.  Ill,  579,  6w. 
Appropriation  for,  recommended.  IV,  lOO. 

Marine,  Secretary  of.— Up  to  1781  the  Board 
of  AciUniralty  had  supervisipi^  of  al)  ^aval  af- 
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Marine,  Beoretaxr  ot—QmHnued, 
fails.  Feb.  7  of  that  year  the  Continental 
Congress  created  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
Marine,  whose  duties  corresponded  with 
those  of  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Before  the  end  of  that  year,  however,  the  da- 
ties  of  the  office  were  transferred  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department 

Marine  SlgnalBt  international  conference  at 
Washington  for  adoption  of  system  of,  etc^ 
IX,  33- 

Marino,  Tbe,  proceedings  of  court  regarding, 
11,329. 

Marlon,;jolin  H.,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed,  VIII» 

Mai^ia  Big  Tree  Orore,  presented  to  Na- 
tion by  California,  XI,  1 171. 

Maritime  Canal  Company  referred  to,  IX, 
188,753;  X,ioi. 

Maritbne  La 


LaWj^  declaration  concerning,  re- 
by   United 


f erred  to,  V,  384,  412. 
Maritime  Policy,   adoption  of, 


States  recommended,  A,  115. 

Maritime  Rignte,  correspondence  with  for- 
eign powers  regarding,  referred  to,  VL  33.  - 

Mantlme  War,  nghtsof  neutrals  and  belliger- 
ents in,  discussed.  II,  252. 
Uniform  action  of  the  powers  regarding,  II, 
300. 

Marks,  I.  D.,  contract  alleged  to  have  been 
made  with  Mexico  by.  referred  to,  V,  loa 

Marmion  Caie.— The  South  Carolina  legisla- 
ture in  1822  passed  a  law  providing  that  any 
free  negroes  entering  the  ports  of  that  State 
on  ships  could  be  imprisoned  until  the  de- 
parture of  the  vessels.  This  was  done  in  the 
case  of  negroes  on  board  the  Marmicn,  The 
district  court  of  the  United  States  in  1823  de- 
cided that  this  law  was  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  incompatible  with  the  inter- 
national obligations  of  the  United  States. 
The  Attorney-General  rendered  a  similar 
opinion  in  1&4. 

Marques,  Leonardo,  American  citizens  mur- 
dered in  Mexico  by,  V,  565,  645. 

Marriages  of  American  citizens  abroad,  recom- 
mendations regarding,  VII,  292, 347,  406. 

Marsden,  Oeorge,  imprisonment  of,  by  Brazil, 
V,  246. 

Marsden,  Joseph,  member  of  commission 
concluding  treaty  for  annexation  of  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Ix,  348. 

Marsh,  Oeorge  P.,  minister  to  Italy,  death  o^ 
referred  to,  VIII,  128. 

Marshall.  Humphrey,  correspondence  of,  re- 
ferred to,  V,  243. 

Marshall,  John : 
Letter  of  Elbridge  Gerry  to,  transmitted,  I, 

266. 
Minister  to  France,  nomination  of,  1, 245. 
SecreUry  of  SUte,  X  305. 

Marshall,  William,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  in,  135. 

Marshals,  United  States : 
Acts  making  appropriations  to  pay  fees  of, 

vetoed,  VII,  541,  545,  ^91,  592. 
Appropnations  for  mamtenance  of  service 


of,  recommended,  VII,  522,  57 j 

Necessity  for,  referred  to,  V IL  W3. 

Compensation   to,    discussed,  V,  130, 


178; 


vm,  183, 249, 354,518. 

Referred  to,  1, 99. 
Marthas  Vineyard,  Mass.,  lands  designated 

by  proclamation  for  light-houses  on,  n,  6^. 
Martial  Law. — A  system  of  government  under 

the  direction  of  military  authority.    It  is  an 


arbitrary  kind  of  law,  proceeding  directly 
from  the  military  power  and  having  no  im- 
mediate constitutional  or  legislative  sanction. 
It  is  only  justified  by  necessity  and  super- 
sedes allciviljgovemment  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
said:  **  Martial  law  is  built  on  no  settled 
principle,  but  is  arbitrary,  and,  in  truth,  no 
law,  but  sometimes  indulged,  rather  than  al- 
lowed, as  law."  Suspension  of  tiie  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  is  essentially  a  declaration  of 
martial  law.  "  In  this  case,"  says  Blackstone, 
*Hhe  nation  parts  with  a  portion  of  liberty  to 
secure  its  permanent  welfare,  and  suspected 
persons  may  then  be  arrested  without  cause 
assigned." 

Martin,  Alexander,  legislative  act  of  North 
Carolina  received  from,  transmitted,  I,  72. 

Martin,  BUJah,  act  for  relief  o^  vetoed,  VIII, 

Martin,  Henry  W.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  VI,  194. 

Martin,  Morgan  L.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  IV,  679. 

Martin  ys.  Hunter's  Lessee.— In  mi  Martin 
brought  suit  of  ejectment  against  the  defend- 
ant in  the  district  court  of  Virginia  for  the 
recovery  of  certain  lands.  Tne  court  de- 
cided for  the  defendant  The  court  of  ap- 
peals of  Virginia  reversed  this  decision,  and 
their  judgment  was  reversed  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  1816.  The  court  of 
appeals  of  Virginia  refused  to  execute  this 
judgment,    declaring  that  the    "appellate 

Sower  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
tates  does  not  extend  to  this  court  under  a 
sound  construction  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,"  and  that  the  "act  of  Con- 
gress to  that  effect  is  not  in  pursuance  of 
said  Constitution."  The  Supreme  Court 
overruled  this  decision  and  thus  established 
its  jurisdiction  upon  such  points. 
Martines,  F.  P.,  Mexican  Minister,  mentioned, 

Martinique,  Island  of;  volcanic  eruption  on, 

X,457. 

Martiniaue,  tonnage  on  American  vessels  at, 
referred  to,  II,  500. 

Marty,  Martin,  member  of  Chippewa  Com- 
mission, IX,  65. 

Marvin,  William,  provisional  governor  of 
Florida,  appointed,  VI,  329. 

Mary,  The,  capture  and  sequestration  of,  by 
Netheriands,  111.395* 
Claims  arising  out  of.  III,  476. 

Mary  Lowell,  The,  seizure  of,  by  Spanish 
authorities,  referred  to.  VII,  32. 

Maryland.--<>ne  of  the  thirteen  original  States 
of  the  Union;  motto,  *'Fatti  maschii;  parole 
femine"  ("Deeds  are  men;  words  are 
women").  It  was  founded  by  Lord  Balti- 
more in  16^  and  named  in  honor  of  Hen- 
rietta Mana,  wife  of  Charles  I.  Maryland 
extends  from  lat  3/*  53'  to  39°  43'  north  and 
from  long.  7^  il  to  79*'  iS'  '^cst  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  east  by  Delaware  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  south  b^  Chesapeake  Bay,  on 
the  southwest  by  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
(separated  by  the  Potomac),  and  on  the 
west  by  West  Virginia.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
most  important  industries  are  the  canning 
and  preserving  of  fruit,  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturing; founding  machine  making  and  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods;  Baltimore  be- 
ing the  largest  producer  of  cotton-duck  in 
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the   country.    The  State   is  noted  for  its 
oysters.    It  was  first  settled  at  St  Marys  in 
163^  as  a  proprietary  colony  of  the  Calvert 
family,  but  was  governed  as  a  royal  province 
from  1691  to  1716.    The  Mason  and  Dixon 
Ime  was  established  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween   Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  about 
I7J&6.    Maryland  has  an  area  of  12^10  sq. 
miles  and  a  population  (1900)  of  1,188,044; 
(1905),  1,250,000,  estimated. 
lUrylABd  (see  also  Baltimore) : 
Act  of  general  assembly  of,  relating  to  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Canal  Co.,  II,  304. 
Census  of,  referred  to,  I,  3^ 
Cession  of  Government  interest  in  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  to,  considered,  III, 


Ctcum 


^  laims  of,  against  United  States  for  expendi- 
tures during  War  of  1812,  IL  328. 
Combinations,  unlawful  in,  discussed  and 

proclamations  against,  VII,  448, 472. 
Constitutional   amendments  received  from 

^vemor  of.  I,  71. 
District  of  Columbia,  portion  of,  ceded  to 
Congress  bv,  I,  loa 
Referred  to.  I,  94. 
Legislature  ot.  arrest  and  dispersion  of  mem- 
bers ol  would  not  be  justinabfe,  VI,  17. 
Loan  oC  to  Washington  City,  payment  of, 

guaranteed  by  United  States,  I,  ^3. 
Ratification  of  amendment  to  Federal  Con- 
stitution by,  referred  to,  I,  71,  ^59. 
Unlawful   combinations  in.  discussed    and 
proclamations  against,  Vll,  448, 472. 

MmrylaAd  in  Liberia.— A  negro  colony  to 
the  eastward  of  Cape  Palmas,  in  what  is 
now  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  Africa,  founded 
by  the  Mamand  State  Colonization  Society 
in  1834.  Expeditions  sent  to  Monrovia  in 
1831  and  1832  proved  unsuccessful  John 
Russworm,  a  citizen  of  Monrovia,  was  chosen 
the  first  governor  in  1836.  In  1857  it  became 
part  of  Liberia. 

Mmoii  and  Slidoll,  Confederate  envoys  to 
Great  Britain  and  France,  removal  of,  from 
British  steamer  Trent^  VI,  61, 62, 63,  66,  67. 

Mason,  Otia  T.,  member  of  Board  on  Geo- 
graphic Names,  IX,  212. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  Lino.— The  boundary  line 
between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  It  is 
coincident  with  the  parallel  of  30^  43^,  begin- 
ning at  the  Delaware  River  ana  running  244 
miles  to  the  westward,  and  was  laid  out  by  two 
eminent  English  mathematicians  and  astron- 
omers, Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon, 
about  1766.  Lord  Baltimore  and  William 
Penn  having  disputed  the  boundary  between 
their  adjoininff  jgrants,  the  case  was  taken  to 
London  for  adjudication  and  the  parties  to 
the  suit  were  ordered  to  have  the  line  run. 
The  surveyors  marked  the  line  with  bound- 
ary posts,  having  on  one  side  the  arms  of 
Penn  and  on  the  other  those  of  Lord  Balti- 
more. The  line  became  famous  in  later  days 
as  marking  in  part  the  boundary  between 
free  and  slave  States.  During  the  discussion 
in  Congress  on  the  Missouri  compromise 
John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  made  free  use  of 
this  phrase,  which  contributed  to  its  more 
popular  use  as  such  dividing  line. 

Masonio,  Tne,  confiscation  o^  attempted  by 


Spain,  discussed,  VIII,  39,  172. 
Indemnity  for,  awarded,  vill,  334. 
Massaehusst  Indians.—  A  tribe  of  the  Algon- 


guian  stock  of  Indians  formerly  inhabiting 


the  eastern  portion  of  the  present  State  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  basins  of  the  Nepon- 
set  and  Charles  rivers.  In  1617  they  were 
much  reduced  by  pestilence.  The  Massachu- 
set  Indians  in  1650  were  fathered  into  the 
villages  of  the  Pnying  Indians  and  lost  their 
tribal  identity.  Tney  were  always  friendly 
to  the  whites. 

Massaclinsatts.— One  of  the  thirteen  original 
States  of  the  Union;  nickname^**  The  Ola  Bay 
State;"  motto, "  Ense  petit  placidam  sub  liber- 
tate  quietem"  ("With  the  sword  she  seeks 
quiet  peace  under  liberty  ").  It  was  named 
nx>m  the  Massachuset  Indians,  who  occupied 
the  eastern  part  of  the  territonr.  The  name 
means  "At  the  great  hills.*'  Massachusetts 
extends  from  lat  41^  14'  to  42^  53'  north  and 
from  long,  tif  53'  to  7J®32'  west  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  and  on  the 
west  by  New  York.  Massachusetts  char- 
tered the  first  college  in  America.  It  has  pro- 
duced more  eminent  litenur  men  than  any 
other  State  of  the  Union.  It  is  the  leading 
State  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
and  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  The  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  State  are  also  extensive. 
It  was  visited  by  Gosnold  in  1602  and  settled 
at  Plymouth  in  162a  This  was  the  third  in 
the  order  of  settlement  of  the  British  Colonies 
in  America.  Later  settlements  were  made  at 
Salem  and  Boston  in  1628  and  1630.  A  Con- 
federate union  of  the  Massachusetts,  Ply- 
mouth, New  Haven,  and  Connecticut  Col- 
onies existed  from  1643  to  1684  for  defensive 
purposes.  Massachusetts  took  an  important 
part  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Government  It  was  the 
scene  of  Shay's  Rebellion  in  1786^7.  It  has 
an  area  of  8,315  sq.  miles  and  a  population, 
according  to  the  State  Census  of  1905,  of 
3*003,635. 

Massaehusstts  (see  also  Boston:  Lynn): 
Claims  of,  for  services  rendered  by  militia  in 

War  of  1812  discussed,  II,  226^  285. 
Constitution  of  United  States,  ratification 

of  certain  articles  of,  evidence  of,  1, 174. 
Governor  of — 
Referred  to,  1, 73. 

Refusal  of,  to  furnish  militia  for  defense  of 
frontier,  I,  516. 
Prisoners  in,  provision  for,  recommended,  I, 
191. 

Massachns^tts,  Ths  appropriation  to  owners 
for  detention  of  the  Terinshire  by,  redom- 
mended,  VI,  46. 

Maa8aelin8eUs,T]io,  (battle  ship),  mentioned, 
X,i7i. 

Massacnnsetts  Bay  Company.— A  colonizing 
company  chartered  in  England,  Mar.  19. 
1628,  by  John  Humphrey,  John  Endicott,ana 
others.  The  company  grew  out  of  the  pre- 
existing Dorchester  Company,  and  was  the 
result  of  imperiled  political  and  religious 
rights  in  England  under  Charles  I.  The 
patentees  received  a  ^pxA  of  land  extend- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  to  the  ''Western 
Ocean,**  in  width  from  a  line  running  3 
miles  north  of  the  Merrimac  to  one  running 
3  miles  south  of  the  Charles.  Endicott 
Headed  a  colony  which  settled  at  Salem  in 
September,  1628.  Mar.  4, 1629^  a  new  char- 
ter was  granted  to  the  governor  and  com- 
pany of   Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  old 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents, 


■MnehitMUs  Bay  fimai^v^y^OmHnutd, 
officers  were  sacceeded  by  John  Winthrop 
as  s^oyemor^  with  a  deputy  and  i8  assistants. 
In  1630  Winthrop,  at  the  head  of  a  iarffe 
body  of  settlers,  transferred  the  ^company 
headquarters  to  America  and  founded  Bos- 
ton, under  this  charter  Massachusetts  car- 
ried on  her  eovemment  for  55  years. 

Kassaor*  of  Oliriitiaiui.    (See  Armenians.) 

MaBtanoi^  Xatlierine  0.,  mentioned,  X,  799. 

MataaflLinsurrection  in  Samoan  Islands  un- 
der, IX,  439,  53i.  ,      .     V 
Arrangements  tor  return  of,  and  other  exiles, 
X,  III. 

Katansai,  Cuba,  harbor  and  forU  at,  shelled 
by  American  squadron,  X,  9a 

Mather,  Thomas,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  II,  32^ 

MatbewB,  Jolin,  district  supervisor,  nomina- 
tion of,  I,  go. 

Katlook,  Oldeoii  0.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  ly,  454. 

Katta,  Kr.    {ittBaUimore,  The.) 

Matt&eWB,  Edmund  0.,  member  of  Gun 
Foundry  Board,  VIII,  161. 

Matthews,  Ooorge,  instructions  to,  regarding 
possession  of  Florida,  I,  qo6. 
Unauthorized    conduct  ot,    discussed  and 
powers  given,  revoked,  I.  507. 

Matthews,  James  0.,  recorder  of  deeds,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  nomination  of,  and  rea- 
sons therefor,  VIII,  531. 

Maury.  Matthew  F.: 
Immigration  plans  of,  referred  to,  VI,  37^ 
Improvement  in  science  of  nautical  affairs 


^    by,  V,  134. 
Maury     Mountain 


in  America  whose  avowed  object  was* to 
draw  over  us  the  substance,  as  they  had  al- 
ready done  tlie  forms,  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment" 
Mead,  Oowles : 
Arrival  of  Aaron    Burr  in  Mississippi  an- 
nounced bv,  1, 419. 
.  Surrender  of  Aaron  Burr  announced  by,  I, 

MeaS,  Jam^B  B.,  act  for  relief  o^  vetoed, 
VII,  271. 

Meade,  George  G.: 
Instructions  to,  referred  to,  VI,  628. 
Order  to,  regarding  suppression  of  military 
expedition,  VI,  433. 

Meade,  Richard  wV,  imprisonment  of,  by 
Spain  and  claim  arising  out  o^  II,  25. 

Meade,  Blchard  W.,  United  States  Navy: 
Agreement  with  great  chief  of  Tutuila  con- 
cluded by.  VII,  168. 
Mentioned,  IX,  401. 

Measures.    (See  Weights  and  Measures.) 

Meat  Products.  (See  Animals  and  Animal 
Products.) 

MechanicBTlUe  (Va.),  Battle  of.— One  of  the 
Seven  Days'  Battles  before  Richmond.  On 
Tune  26,  i862j  Lee  massed  his  troops  on  his 
left,  A.  P.  Hill  crossing  to  the  north  side  of 
the  Chickahominy  and  being  supported  by 
Lonfi^treet  and  D.  H.  Hill.  Jackson  joined 
the  Confederate  forces  later.  The  Confed- 
erate attack  on  Fitz-John  Porter  at  dawn 
was  repulsed,  but  the  Federal  armv  subse- 
quently retired.  According  to  Feoieral  ac- 
counts, the  Confederate  loss  was  IJQX),  the 


Forest   Reserre,  pro- 


claimed, X,  964. 
MaTlmlllan  ^Ferdinand   MaTlinlllan  Jo- 
seph): 
Capture  and  execution  of,  referred  to,  VI, 

Decrees  of — 
Declaring  blockade  of  ports   proclaimed 

void,  VL  433. 
Reestablishing  slavery  in  Mexico  referred 
to,  VI,  371. 
Organization  for  purpose  of  avenging  death 
of,  referred  to,  VL  582. 

Maxwell,  Hugh,  authority  issued  to,  to  arrest 
unlawful  expedition,  V,  161. 

Mayagues,  Puerto  Blco,  land  at,  reserved  for 
custom  house,  X,  618. 

Maybrlck,  Florence  B.,  unprisonment  of,  in 
Great  Britain,  IX,  669. 

Mayflower  Compact.— Before  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  the  company  gathered 
in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower^  in  Province- 
town  Harbor,  Nov.  1 1,  1620,  and  there  bound 
themselves  into  a  bodv  politic  and  pledged 
themselves  to  abide  individually  and  collect- 
ively by  the  laws  they  should  make. 

Mayson,  F.  G.,  lieutenant  in  Marine  Corps,  ap- 
pointment ofk  referred  to,  IV,  423. 

MaysTllle,  Washington,  Paris  and  Lexing- 
ton Turnpike  Bead  Co..  act  authorizing 
subscription  of  stock  in,  vetoed,  II,  483. 

Massel  Letter.— A  private  letter  written  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  an  Italian  named 
Mazzei  in  1796c  The  letter  was  translated 
and  published  in  an  £ns[lish  paper.  It 
aroused  much  animosity  against  Jefferson  by 
its  supposed  allusion  to  Washington  and 
others  as  those  "  Samsons  in  the  field  and 
Solomons  in  the  council "  who  had  formed 
^n  Anglican  monarchical  aristocratic  party 


Union  361.    This  battle  is  also  called  the 
battle  ot  Beaver  Dam  Creek. 
Mecklenburg  I>eolaratlon.~A  series  of  reso- 
lutions purporting  to  have  been   adopted 
bv  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  County,  N, 


C,  Mav  20^  177^  declaring  their  independ- 
ence of  Great  Britain,  followed  by  a  second 
series  of  resolutions,  adopted  on  the  3xst  of 


May,  providing  for  a  local  government  The 
independence  resolutions  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1819  and  created  much  discussion 
as  to  their  genuineness.  They  contained 
several  phrases  almost  or  ouite  ioentical  with 
portions  of  the  document  aaopted  at  Philadel- 
phia July  4, 1776.  Thomas  Jefferson  imme- 
diately declared  them  fraudulent  It  was 
admitted  that  the  original  Mecklenburg 
resolutions  were  burned  in  1800  and  that 
those  published  in  1819  were  reproduced 
from  memory  by  a  son  of  one  of  tne  secre- 
taries of  the  meeting.  The  North  Carolina 
legislature  investigated  the  matter  and  se- 
cured enough  evidence  to  wsurant  them  in 
making  May  20  a  State  holiday.  The  his- 
torians are  divided  in  opinion.  Hildreth, 
one  of  the  most  critical,  admits  the  validity 
of  the  Declaration,  but,  curiously  enough, 
says  it  was  made  May  31.  Bancroft  con- 
tends that  only  a  provisional  government 
was  formed,  and  that  on  the  date  of  the  31st 
There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  fact  that  a 
government  was  organized.  In  North  Car- 
olina, among  the  Scotch-Irish  people,  there 
exists  little  doubt  that  the  Mecklenburgers 
declared  their  independence  on  May  20l  1775, 
William  A.  Graham,  Secretary  to  the  Navy 
from  1850  to  1852  and  candidate  of  the 
Whigs  for  Vice-President  in  1852,  was  the 
son  of  Joseph  Graham,  who  was  present  at 
the  meeting  in  Charlotte  which  declared  ij^i- 
dependence^  and  testified  to  t)ir  facj^ 


ItuUx. 
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lt««kl«Bbiirff.ftohv«rlA : 

Treaty  with,  IV.  567, 629.  . 

Vessels  oL  discnminatiii£  duties   on,   si»> 
pended  by  proclamation.  III,  146. 
MMalfl,  Llfo  Baying,  (government  grant  of,  X, 

S04. 
Modazy,  Samuel,  mentioned,  V,  460. 
Medical  MitMum,  Army,  building  tor,  recom- 
mended, VII,  620;  VlflC  I93»  24^ 
Medlclnt  Bow  Forest  BaaMrre,  proclaimed, 

X,  501, 502;  XI,  928. 
Msdlll,  William,   treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  IV,  trji. 
Maditerraaaan  8aa : 
Naval  force  in,  should  be  increased,  I,  545, 

368jn,257, 
Piracies  m,  11,363. 
Trade  with,  1,8^85,86. 
Vessels  sent  to,  tor  protection  of  commerce, 
-  }:J^  2?9, 370;  II,  62.  257,  308,^  445. 
ModitarraiieaiiSauadron  referred:  to^  IV,  52, 

100. 
Medium  of  KTCtiange : 
Augmentation  of,  discussed,  II,  74. 
Discussed  by  President- 
Buchanan,  V,  437. 
Grant,  VIL  29,  24^  285. 
Johnson,  VI.  571,679. 
Madison,  1.565,578. 
Monroe,  II,  74. 

Gold  and  silver — 
Hope  expressed  that  use  of,  for,  will  become 

general.  III,  164. 
To  take  place  of  bills  below  $20  recom- 
mended, III,  166. 
Paper  used  as.  discussed,  IV,  44, 82. 
Restoration  of   uniform  system  of,  recom- 
mended, 1,578. 
Medoo  Forest  Beserye,  proclaimed,  X,794. 
Mee-B6e-aua-guilcli  IndianB.  treaty  with,  V, 


i.%. 


MeigB,  MentgomeryO.: 

Act  making  appropriation  for  Government 
expenses,   including   work  to   be    super- 

,  intended  by,  discussed^  V,  597. 

Appointed  on  commission  to  examine  sub- 
ject of  reorganization  of  Army,  VII,  398. 

Report  of,  on — 
Extension  of  Capitol  transmitted,  V,  384, 

579- 
Error  in,  referred  to,  V,  385. 
Water  supply  for  Wasnii^on  City,  V,  189. 
Meigs,  Betumj.,  treaty  with  Indians   con- 
cluded by,  II,  265. 
Melbourne,  Australia : 
International  exhibition  at  to  celebrate  cen- 
tenary of  fomiding  of  Mew  South  Wales, 
VIII,  591. 
International  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Indus- 
tries at,  discussed,  VII,  567,607;  VIII,  38. 
Melcber,  Jacob,  ensign  in  Navy,  nomination 

of,  1, 63. 
Meloher,  Louis,   act  granting  pension  to, 

vetoed,  VIII,  418. 
Meltou,  Miss,  assailants  of,  in  Turkey,  convic- 


tion of,  discussed,  IX,  530. 
f  embers  of  Congress.  (See  1 
Senators.) 


I  Representatives; 

Memphis  (Teuu.),  Capture  o£— After  the 
evacuation  of  Corinth,  Miss,  by  Beauregard, 
Fort  Pillow.  40  miles  above  Memphis,  was 
useless,  as  tne  Union  army  could  take  it  from 
the  rear.  The  Confederates  therefor  spiked 
the  guns,  burned  the  barracks  and  what 
suppnestney  could  not  take  away,  and  their 


gunboats  dropped  down  the  river  to  Memphis^ 
The  Confederate  fleet  consisted  of  8  vessels, 
mounting  28  guns,  commanded  bv  Commo* 
dore  Montgomery.  On  June  6,  1862,  Com- 
modore Davis,  with  5  Union  gunboats  and  2 
rams,  appeared  before  the  city,  and  Mont- 
gomery went  forth  to  give  him  battle.  After 
I  hour  and  20  minutes  of  fierce  fighting  the 
Confederate  fleet  was  defeated.  Col.  Ellet, 
who  built  the  rams,  was  the  only  person  in- 

i'ured  on  the  Federal  side.  The  number  of 
Lilled  and  wounded  on  the  Confederate  side 
is  not  known,  but  was  probably  between  80 
and  loa 
Memphis,  TeuL,  navy-yard  to  be  established 
at.  IV,  349. 
Proposition  of  city  authorities  of,  relative  to, 

Memphremagog.  Lake.   (See  Lake  Memphre- 

magogj 
Men-of-War.    (See  Vessels,  United  Stotes.) 
Menard,  Pierre,  treaty  with  Indians  concluded 

by,  II.  42aL  423, 425. 466. 
Mendenhallt  Thomas  C. : 

Chairman  of  Board  on  Geographic  Names» 

IX,  212. 

Letter  of,  and  memorial  regarding  preser- 
vation of  forests  transmittea,  IX,  00. 

Meuooal,  Anecito  G..  mentioned,  VIII,  328. 

Menominee  Indians.—A  tribe  of  the  Algon- 
quian  family  of  Indians,  which  since  it  first 
became  known  to  the  whites  has  occupied 
lands  in  Wisconsin  and  upper  Michigan, 
chiefly^  along  the  Menominee  Kiver  and  the 
west  side  of  Green  Bay,  and  extending  south 
to  the  Fox  River  and  west  to  the  Mississippi. 
The  name  means  **  wild  rice  men,**  from  their 

I)rincipal  article  of  food.  The  French  trans- 
ated  the  name  into  "Folles  Avoines,"  by 
which  the  Menominees  are  sometimes  known. 
They  now  number  about  1,300  at  the  Green 
Bay  (Wis.)  Agency.  In  the  early  Indian 
wars  they  sidedwith  the  British. 

Menominee  Indians : 
Lands  ceded  to  United  States  by,  IV,  651. 
Referred  to,  V,  305. 
Sale  of  timber  on  reservation  of,  referred  to, 

VIII,  72. 
Treaty  with,  II,  20,  347,  397.  m  541. 635;  III, 
272;  IV,  451,  671;  V,  240,  363.    ,     ,  .    , 

Menominee  Besenration,  Wis.,  sale  of  timber 
on,  referred  to,  VIII,  72. 

Mercantile  Marines  of  France,  Germany, 
Great  BriUin,and  Italy  referred  to,  VIII,  393. 

Merchant  Marine.— The  British  navigation 
acts,  beginning  in  1645,  prohibited  importa- 
tions into  the  Colonies  except  in  Engfish  or 
colonial  built  ships.  Though  seriously  re- 
stricting commerce,  these  acts  served  to  stim« 
ulate  tne  shipbuilding  interest  Between 
1789  and  1797  the  registered  tonnage  in- 
creased 384  per  cent  From  1837  to  i8w  the 
tonnage  increased  from  810,000  to  2,260,000^ 
and  in  1861  Ithe  aggregate  tonnage  of  American 
registered  vessels  reached  the  highest  point — 
5>539>8i3.  Th is  nearly  equaled  the  combined 
tonnage  of  all  other  nations  excepting  Great 
Britain,  which  alone  was  slightly  in  excess  of 
it  For  various  reasons  American  shipping 
fell  off  since  the  Civil  War,  until  it  is  quite 
insignificant  During  recent  years,  however, 
a  revival  has  taken  place,  more  especially  in 
the  coastwise  trade,  the  number  of  vessels 
(1905)  engaged  in  it  being  21.788,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  5.441,688.  The  total  American  ton- 
nage (1906)  is  6,456,593,  only  a  small  propor- 
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Kerohant  IBms^^— Continued, 
tion  of  which  is  eDj^aged  in  foreign  trade; 
as  compared  with  Great  Britain  whose  ton- 
nage amounts  to  over  17,000,000  the  figures 
appear  small,  but  they  are  large  enough  to 
place  the  United  States  second  on  the  nst. 

Merobant  Marine.  (See  Commerce  dis- 
cussed.) 

Merchant  VesBelB: 
Claims  resulting  from  destruction  of  United 
States  vessels  by  Confederate  vessels  re- 
ferred to,  VII,  la 
Condition  of  American,  X,  429^  430,  XI,  1163. 
Discussed,  X,  14,  16,  113,  134,  156^  211,  235, 

429. 
Naval  force  for  protection  of,  in  Mexican 
ports,  etc.,  recommended,  V,  569. 

Merolor,  Hoiri,  French  minister,  visit  of,  to 
Richmond,  Va.,  referred  to,  VI,  153. 

Meridian  Conference,  International: 
At  Washington  discussed,  YIII,  131,  213,240, 

Invitation  of  Italian  Government  to  attend, 
IX,  III. 

Meriwether,  David,  treaties  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  II,  20;  V,35i. 

Mero  District.    (See  Miro  District) 

Merrlmao.  The.  (See  Hampton  Roads  ( Va.), 
Battle  of.) 

Merrlmao,  The  (Confederate  ram),  engage- 
ment o^  with — 
Cumberland^  VI,  144. 
MonitoTyVl^  112. 

Merrlmao,  The. — ^This  vessel,  a  two-masted 
iron  steamship  of  J,ooo  tons,  was  used  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Spanisui-American  War 
as  a  collier.  During  the  month  of  May,  1898^ 
the  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral  Cervera  took 
refuge  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago.  The  city 
of  Santiago  is  well  located  withm  the  harbor, 
about  5  miles  from  the  ocean  proper.  The 
channel  leading  from  the  harbor  out  to  the 
ocean  is  at  certain  points  quite  narrow  and 
comparatively  easy  to  obstruct  This  chan- 
nel was  well  covered  by  Spanish  batteries 
on  shore,  so  that  it  was  deemed  unwise  on 
the  part  of  the  American  officers  to  attempt 
to  enter  the  harbor  with  war  ships.  The 
American  commander  decided  to  attempt  to 
block  the  channel,  and  for  this  purpose  con- 
cluded to  sink  the  Merrimcu  at  a  narrow 
point.  It  follows  necessarily  that  such  an 
undertaking  would  be  exceedingly  danger- 
ous to  those  who  were  to  steer  the  unarmed 
vessel  within  the  channel,  and  then  at  the 
proper  moment  sink  it  and  endeavor  to  escape 
by  swimming  ashore  or  attempting  to  reach  a 
lifeboat  Assistant  Naval  Constructor  Rich- 
mond P.  Hobson  was  chosen  at  his  own  re- 
quest to  execute  the  hazardous  undertaking. 
Volunteers  were  called  for  to  accompany  and 
assist  him.  Fifteen  hundred  officers  and  men 
responded,  gallantly  tendering  services,  and 
begged  that  they  be  accepted.  Six  only  were 
accepted,  whose  names  are  Daniel  Montague, 
chief  master-at-arms  of  the  New  York; 
George  Charette,  gunner's  mate  of  the  New 
York;  John  Murphy,  cockswain  of  the  Iowa; 
Francis  Kelly,  water  tender;  George  F.  Phil- 
lips, machinist  and  Cockswain  O.  w.  Deig- 
nan,  the  last  tnree  of  the  Merrimac,  Ran- 
dolph Clousen,  cockswain  of  the  New  York, 
was  during  the  delay  of  one  day  added  to  the 
company.  On  the  morning  of  June  3,  1898. 
at  about  half  past  3  o'clock,  Hobson  steered 
straight  into  the  channel  under  a  heavy  fire 


from  Spanish  guns  on  both  sides.  As  the 
Merrimac  reached  the  spot  that  had  been 
picked  out  for  her  sinkinghe  gave  orders  to 
explode  the  toipedoes.  Two  of  them  only 
exploded.  Amid  the  tremendous  fire  from 
the  shore  batteries,  the  firing  of  S^lectric 
mines  in  the  channel,  and  torpedoes  from  2 
Spanish  vessels  the  collier  sank,  her  masts 
and  smokestack  showing  above  the  water, 
obstructing  but  not  blocking  the  fairway. 
As  the  ship  went  down  the  Spaniards  sent  up 
a  cheer,  believing  they  had  sunk  some  large 
war  vessel.  Hoteon  and  his  men  held  on  to  a 
catamaran  belonging  to  their  sunken  ship  for 
about  an  hour.  Just  after  sunrise  a  steam 
launch  came  down  the  harbor  with  Admiral 
Cervera  on  board.  Hobson  and  his  men 
were  taken  on  board  the  launch,  were  cour- 
teously treated  by  their  captors,  and  placed  in 
prison.  They  were  all  exchanged  July  6. 
The  sinking  of  the  Merrimac  was  an  act  of 
heroism  which  challenged  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  The  Presiaent,  in  a  message  to 
Confess,  speaking  of  the  incident,  said: 
"This  enterprise,  demanding  coolness,  judg- 
ment, and  bravery  amounting  to  heroism,  was 
carried  into  successful  execution  in  the  face 
of  a  persistent  fire  from  the  hostile  fleet  as 
well  as  from  the  fortifications  on  shore  "  (X, 
80) .  Rear- Admiral  Sampson  said :"  I  cannot 
myself  too  eamesly  express  my  appreciation 
ofthe  conduct  of  Mr.  Hobson  and  his  gallant 
crew.  I  venture  to  say  that  a  more  brave 
and  daring  thing  has  not  been  done  since 
Cushing  blew  up  the  Albemarle**  (X,  81). 
The  President  recommended  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  given  Hobson  by  Congress.  He 
and  his  crew  were  subsequently  promoted. 
Merrimac.  The  (United  States  collier),  sink- 
ing of,  in  Santiago  Harbor,  Cuba,  by 
Lieut  Richmond  pT  Hobson,  X,  80, 91. 
Naval  Cadet  Powell  to  be  made  ensign  for 

attempting  to  rescue  force  of,  X,  81. 
Thanks  of  Congress  to  Lieut  Hobson  and 
promotion  of,  recommended,  X,  81. 
Merrltt,  Edwin  A.,  collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York: 
Congratulations  of  President  on  confirma- 
tion of,  VII,  549. 
Modifications  of  rules  submitted  by,  VII, 
550,  555. 
MerHU.  Wesley: 
Directed  to  aid  in  executing  laws  m  Indian 

Territory,  IX,  48. 
Expeditions  to    Philippine   Islands   under 
command  of,  X,  90. 
Attack  upon   and  surrender  of   Manila, 

X,  04. 
Thanks  of  President  tendered.  X,  35^ 
Instructions  of  President  regarding  mili- 
tary  occupation  of  islands,  X,  344, 
34^  347. 
Joint  occupancy  with  insurgents  not  to 
be  permitted,  X,  354. 
Merryman   Oaae.— Merryman^  a   citizen   of 
Maryland,  was  arrested  at  his  home  in  1861 
by  order  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  charged  with  treason.    He  was 
imprisoned  in  Port  McHenry.    Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney  granted  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
which  the  omcer  in  charge  of  the  prisoner 
refused  to  execute  on  the  ground  that  the 
President  had  suspended  the  writ  The  case 
was  taken  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  court  decided  that  power 
to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  not 
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■arrymaa  Ow^^^Continued. 
vested  in  the  President,  Congress  alone  hav- 
ing that  priviles^e,  and  that  a  military  officer 
has  no  right  to  arrest  a  person  not  subject  to 
the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War  except  in  aid 
of  judicial  authority.  (See  also  Habeas 
Corpus;  Milligan  Case.) 

Merta,  Anna,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 
VIII,  67a 

MMoalero  Agenoy,  N.  Mex.,  buildings  at, 
recommended,  VIII,  105. 

MMoalero  BeserraUoiL,  N.  Mez.,  improve- 
ments OIL  payment  to  settlers  for,  recom- 
mended, VIII,  397. 

MeMmgM  and  Papert  of  tlie  Presidantf. 
resolution  authorizing  compilation  of,  and 
requesting  Hon.  James  D.  Richardson  to 
take  charge  of  the  work  of  preparing  the 
same,  I,  iii. 

Maasages,  Presidential.— A  written  com- 
munication by  the  President  to  Congress. 
At  the  beginnmg  of  each  session  an  annual 
message  is  transmitted  going  into  details  of 
our  standing  as  a  nation  and  recommending 
such  action  by  the  House  and  Senate  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  lo  the  progress  of 
the  country  or  the  correction  of  abuses. 
Special  messages  are  sent  from  time  to  time 
to  either  or  both  Houses,  submitting  treaties 
or  correspondence,  or  in  answer  to  a  request 
from  either  branch  for  particular  informa- 
tion, or  to  recommend  specific  or  immediate 
legislation.  Veto  messages  are  sent  with 
the  returned  bills  which  the  President  dis- 
approves, in  which  he  states  his  reasons  for 
such  disapprovaL  After  pointing  out  wherein 
a  bill  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
case  he  usually  suggests  the  way  to  an 
effective  measure  that  may  receive  Executive 
sanction.  Article  II,  section  3,  of  the  Con- 
stitution declares  that  the  President  "shall 
from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  the  Union  and 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such 
measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
expedient**  Washington  and  John  Adams 
read  their  annual  messages  to  Congress. 
Jefferson  inaugurated  the  custom,  since  fol- 
lowed by  all  of  his  successors,  of  sending 
messages  in  writing  to  Congress  (I,  325). 
They  are  carried  b)r  the  private  secreta^  of 
the  President,  who  is  received  at  the  door  of 
the  Senate  or  House,  and  whose  presence  is 
formally  aimounced  by  an  officer  of  the 
body,  whereupon  he  delivers  the  message  to 
the  clerks. 

Meuages,  Presidential.  (See  Annual  Mes- 
sages; Special  session  messages;  Veto  mes- 
sages, under  the  several  Presidents.) 

Metals,  Preoioos.    (See  Gold  and  Silver.) 

Meteor,  The,  seizure  and  detention  of,  re- 
ferred to,  VI,  382. 

Meteorological  Observatory,  establishment 
of,  at  fort  Myer,  Va.,  recommended,  VIII, 
205. 

Metric  Oonvention  with  certain  foreign  gov- 
ernments referred  to,  VII,  358, 608. 

Metric  System,  obligatory^  use  of,  referred  to, 
VII,  456.    (See  also  Decimal  System,  etc.) 

Mettakahtla  Indians,  proposed  citizenship 
for,  XI,  1178. 

Mexican  Ootton-lMll  Weeril,  report  on,  X, 
857. 

Mexican  War.— The  Mexican  War  grew  out 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas  by  the  United 
States.    Mar.  2,  1836^  Texas  seceded  from 
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Mexico  and  declared  her  independence, 
which  she  maintained  b^  the  defeat  of  Santa 
Aima  in  the  battle  of  Sah  Jacinto,  Apr.  21, 
1836.  The  United  States,  England,  France, 
and  Bel|[ium  recognized  the  new  Govern- 
ment as  independent.  Dec.  2^  1845,  Texas 
was  aimexed  to  the  United  States.    A  dis- 

?ute  as  to  the  boimdary  induced  President 
blk  to  order  Gen.  Taylor  to  take  a  position 
in  the  disputed  territory  on  the  left  Dank  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  Here  ( near  Matamoros) 
he  was  attacked  Apr.  23,  1846,  by  Mexicans 
under  Arista,  and  a  portion  of  his  army  was 
captured.  Taylor  advanced  into  the  north  of 
Mexico,  leaving  garrisons  at  Corpus  Christi 
and  at  Fort  Brown,  opposite  Matamoros,  and 
after  the  battles.of  Pido  Alto  ( May  8, 1846), 
Resaca  de  la  Palma  ( May  o,  1846),  Buena 
Vista  (Feb.  22,  23,  1847),  and  a  number  of 
Msser  tiehts,  in  which  the  Mexicans  were  de- 
feated, he  obtained  control  of  all  northern 
Mexico.  Gen.  Scott,  landing  at  Vera  Cruz, 
advanced  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  defeating 
Santa  Anna  at  Cerro  Gordo  (  Apr.  17,  i( 
1847),  Contreras  (Aug.  19,  2a  1847 ),  Churu- 
busco  (Aug.  20, 1847 ),  and  Molino  del  Rey 
'  Sept  7, 8,  i8d7),  causing  the  surrender  of 
.  le  capital  ana  the  termination  of  the  war 
Sept  14, 1847.  During  these  operations  in 
Mexico  Gen.  Kearny  and  Lieut  Frdmont 
occupied  California  and  New  Mexico  with 
American  troops.  Under  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed  at  (Guadalupe  Hidalgo  (IV,  573)  Mex- 
ico, upon  payment  by  the  United  States 
of  ^15,000,000  and  o  f  private  claims  which 
amounted  to  ^3^50,000,  ceded  to  the  latter 
the  territory  now  comprising  Nevada,  Utah, 
most  of  Arizona,  a  large  part  of  New  Mex- 
ico, portions  of  Coloraao  and  Wyoming,  and 
all  of  California  (IV,  587). 
Mexican  War: 
American  blood  shed  on  American  soil,  IV, 

442. 
American  forces — 

Gallantry  of,  referred  to,  IV,  64a 

General  officer  to  take  command  of,  re- 
quired, IV,  508. 

Increase  in,  recommended,  IV,  ^08. 

Kind  of  money  paid  to,  inquired  into,  IV, 
51a 

Movement  of,  referred  to,  IV,  440, 484. 

Return  of.  to  United  States,  IV,  59a 
American    territory    invaded  by  Mexican 

forces,  rV,  442. 
Aniple  cause  of  war  against  Mexico  asserted, 

IV,  479.  5^, 
Appropriation  by  Congress  for  prosecuting, 

referred  tCL  IV,  537. 
Armistice  referred  to,  IV,  574. 
Battle  of— 

Buena  Vista,  tV.  SIS- 

Cerro  Gordo,  iV,  5/ 

Chunibusco^  IV^ 

City  of  Menico,  1 

Contreras,  IV,  5316, 

Monte  rev,  IV,  492* 

Palo  Alto,  IV,  44^450,492. 

Resaca  ds  l;il^'!ma.lV,  445, 450,  492. 

Vera  Cruz.  IV,  535. 
Bounty  lands  for  soldiers  in,  recommended, 

IV,  515. 
Charge  that  American  army  invaded  terri- 
tory of  Mexico  refuted,  Iv,  482. 
Discussed.  IV.  437, 445,  450, 456. 471,  513.  533» 
^565.587.631.  .       ^^    ^ 

Executive  orders  concerning,  IV,  383^  523. 
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Mexioan  ir^x— -Continued, 
Existence  of.  proclaimed  by — 
Mexico,  IV,  442. 
United  States,  IV,  47a 
Referred  to,  IV,  534. 
Expenses  of  conducting,  IV,  451, 497,  515, 

536. 591;  V.  17. 

Loan  necessary  to  meet,  IV,  497;  V,  17. 

Mexico  should  be  held  responsible  for,  IV, 
498,  523, 537. 
Forces  otUnited  States  in,  IV,  640. 

Increase  of,  recommended,  IV,  50S. 
Gen.  Arista  in  conmiand  of  Mexican  forces, 

IV,  441. 
Gen.  Scott  in  commsmd  of  American  troops, 

IV,  448.      , 

amentof  command  to,  discussed,  IV, 


IV,  441. 
Assignment  of  command  to,  referred  to, 

lv;449. 
Brevet  rank  of  major-general   conferred 

upon,  referred  to^  IV,  449. 
Referred  to,  IV,  519,  565.  S^  ^, 

General  omcer  to  take  command  of  Ameri- 
can forces  required,  IV,  508. 

Government  established  inMexico  by  Amer- 
ican army  officers  discussed,  IV,  506. 

Imposition  of  duties  as  war  measure  pro- 
posed, IV,  502,  516. 

Increase  in  army  recommended  by  President 
Polk,  IV,  508. 

Invasion  threatened  by  Mexico  because  of 
annexation  of  Texas,  IV,  440, 442. 

Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  against  Mex- 
ican vessels  recommended,  I'\^  496. 

Liberal  provision  for  sustaining  military 
forces  recommended,  IV,  443. 

Means  of  transmitting  letters'  to  and  from 
American  army  in  Mexico,  IV,  509. 

Measure  for  raising  additional  force  recom* 
mended,  IV,  504. 

Mexican  general  considers  hostilities  begun, 
ly.  441- 

Militaiy  contribution  levied  upon  Mexico. 
( See  Mexico. ) 

Not  provoked  by  United  States,  IV,  472. 

Operations  of  American  army  near  Mata- 
moros  referred  to,  IV,  443. 

Peace  concluded,  IV,  W7. 

Pirates  commissioned  oy  Mexico,  IV,  495. 

Ports  of  Mexico  in  possession  of  American 
forces  ordered  to  be  opened,  IV,  523,  529. 

Proclamations  concerning,  IV,  469,  521,  627, 

Proclaimed  by- 
Mexico,  IV,  442. 
United  Sutes,  IV,  470. 
Referred  to,  IV,  $7^ 

Public  debt  of  United  States  increased  in  con- 
sequence of,  IV,  591. 

Recognition  of,  by  Congress  recommended, 

IV,  443. 

Results  of.  respecting  military  strength  of 
United  States  discussed,  IV,  631. 

Success  of  American  troops  rererred  to,  IV, 
445, 450^  492,534. 541. 

Suspension  of  hostilities  after  battles  of  Con- 
treras  and  Churubusco  referred  to,  IV,  569. 

Termination  of,  IV,  587. 

Threatening  aspect  of,  IV,  260. 

Treaty  negotiations  discussed,  IV,  456,  493, 


535»  569*  572. 573. 574. 679.    (See  also Cal. 

ifomia;  New  Mexico. ) 
Treaty  of  peace — 

Proclaimed,  IV,  627. 

Transmitted,  IV,  587. 
Volunteer  force  discussed.  IV,  443, 515. 

Increase  in,  recommended,  iV;  549- 

Promptness  of,  in  rushing  to  the  field,  IV, 

473. 
Report  regarding,  transmitted,  IV,  509. . 

Mexico. — A  North  American  Republic,  extend- 
ing from  lat  14^  30'  to  32^  42'  north  and  from 
long.  86<*  46'  to  1170  8'  west  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  bvthe  United  States,  on  the 
east  by  the  Gult  of  Mexico  and  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  on  the  south  by  British  Honduras, 
Guatemala,  and  the  Pacinc  Ocean,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Republic  in- 
clude Lower  California  and  Yucatan.  It  has 
27  States,  I  federal  district,  and  3  territories. 
Mining,  agriculture,  and  cattle  raising  are 
extensively  carried  on.  The  Government  is 
modeled  after  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
language  is  Spanish,  the  religion  Roman 
CaUiolic,  and  the  people  chiefly  Creoles,  In- 
dians, and  mixed  races*  Mexico  has  an  area 
of  767,316  sq.  miles  and  a  population  (1900) 
of  13,605,819.  The  early  inhabitants  were 
Toltecs,  Aztecs,  and  other  native  races. 
Some  of  the  leading  historical  events  of  the 
country  are:  The  invasion  of  Cortez,  1519; 
conquest  of  the  capital,  1521;  the  country 
made  a  Spanish  colony  under  the  name  of 
New  Spain  (a  viceroyalty  after  1535);  revo- 
lution under  Hidalgo,  1810;  partiallv  sup- 
pressed, 1815;  revolution  under  Iturbiae  and 
Spanish  viceroy  deposed,  1821;  Empire  estab- 
lished, 1822;  Texas  seceded,  1836,  which  fi- 
nally resulted  in  war  with  the  United  States, 
1840-1848.  There  were  frequent  changes  in 
its  government  until  1862,  when  war  began 
with  France.  Maximilian  established  an 
Empire,  which  was  upheld  by  French  troops, 
in  1864,  during  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  protested  at  the 
time  against  the  establishment  of  the  Empire 
because  it  was  in  violation  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  Shortiv  after  the  close  of  the 
American  Civil  War  the  French  troops  were 
withdrawn^and  Maximilian,  being  left  to  his 
own  resources,  was  unable  to  maintain  the 
Empire.  He  was  captured  by  the  Repub- 
lican forces,  condemned  to  death,  and  shot 
in  1867.    (See  also  Mexican  War.) 

Mexico: 
Affairs  of,  referred  to,  VI,  77. 210, 527. 
Agent  sent  to,  referred  to,  V,  583. 
American  citizens  in— 
Captured  by  army  of,  IV,  91, 157. 

Liberated,  IV,  197. 
Expelled  from  jurisdiction  of,  IV,  327, 345; 

V.  513. 589. 

Forbidden  to  sell  goods,  IV,  262. 
Murdered,  V,  565, 645. 
Outrages  on,  and  injuries  sustained  by,  IV, 
354. 437. 473. 533. 644;  V,  336, 512, 563;  VII, 
189,404. 
Property  of,  seized  or  destroyed  by,  IV,  473; 
Vj  513, 565, 589. 
American  flag  insulted  by,  IV,  473. 
American  troops — 
Occupying  territory  of,  referred  to,  VI,  459, 

462. 
Sent  to,  for  protection  of  citizens  from 
Indian  depredations,  III,  ZTfi. 
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Wusioo^CofUiHued, 

Act  should  not  be  considered  as  en- 
croachment upon  rights  of,  III,  238. 
Referred  to.  III,  429. 
To  be  sent  to,  for  protection  of  citizens  of 
United  States  in,  recommendation  re- 
garding, V  566,645.  ,   .       «, 
Transit  of,  through  territory  of,  in  1861 
referred  to,  VI,  376. 
Ample  cause  of  war  against,  asserted,  IV,  419, 


Lr^l; 


549- 


rto,VI, 


Arbitration  with,  at  The  Hague.  X,  j 
Armies  of,  in  Texas  defeated.  III,  2  ^' 
Armistice  between  United  States  and,  re- 
ferred to,  IV,  574. 
Austin-Topolovampo  Railroad  survey  across 

northern  States  01,  referred  to,  VII,  523. 
Austrian  troops  dispatched  to,  referred  to, ' 

Blockade  of  coast  of,  referred  to.  III,  516. 
Blockade  of  ports  of,  by  France  and  injurious 

effect  of,  on  United  States  dbcussed,  III, 

488. 
Boundary  dispute  with  Guatemala,  VIII,  40, 

12^  215- 
Arbitration  of,  submitted  to  United  States 
minister  to,  IX,  634. 
Boundary  line  with  United  States — 
Adjustment  of.  chief  obstacle  in  settling 

difficulties,  I V,  456, 459. 
Appropriation  for  expenses  of  commission 

recommended,  V,  13, 173;  VIII,  215. 
Commission  engagedin  marking,  referred 

to,  V,  13, 129, 173, 183, 280, 382. 

Commissioners  appointed,  III,  99;  IV,  644. 

Convention  regarding-,  VIII,  1 11,  129,  173, 

25^,  366. 372, 8X2,«I5;  IX,  187.     ^       ^ 

Matias  Romero's  note  regarding,referred 

to,  VIII,  372. 
Proposed,  VIIL  99. 
Discussed,  III,  26,  151 ;  VIII,  99,  129,  333, 

783;  IX,  316. 
International  boundarv  commission  dis- 
cussed, IX,  187, 438, 63^ 
Proclamation  regarding,  V,  393. 
Proposition  regarding,  submitted  by  United 
States  commissioner  unauthorized,  IV, 
569. 
Recommendation  that  Executive  be  given 
power  to  advance  money  for  settlement 
of,  IV.  456.  49),  495.  538. 
Referred  to,  III,  26.  371;  V,  157,  367;  VIII, 

170;  X,  69. 
Settlement  of,  proclaimed,  V,  393. 
Treaty   regarding,  transmitted    and    dis- 
cussed, II,  567;  III,  151. 187;  IV,  482;  V 
2i0;VilI,^;IX,i87. 
Legislative  provision  for  execution  of, 
recommended.  Ill,  226,  238;  VIII,  238. 
Referred  to,  III,  26;  VlII,  170. 
Water- Boundary  Commission  discussed, 
X,  109,  MO.  207. 
Cession  of  Caliiomia  and  New  Mexico  to 
United  Sutesbv— 
Area  and  value  or,  discussed,  IV,  599, 634. 
Discussed  and  recommendations  regard- 
ing, IV,  456,  459,  494,  506,536,576,587. 
594,634. 
Treaty  Gr,  transmitted,  IV,  587. 
Cession  of  territory  of.  to  United  States- 
Report  on,  transmitted.  III,  371. 
Treaty  regarding,  V,  229. 
Charge  that  American  army  invaded  territory 

of,  refuted,  IV,  482. 
Chief  of,  captured.  III,  268. 


Chinese  entering  United  States  through,  dis- 
cussed, IX,  197. 

Civil  authority  of.  in  Texas  expelled,  III,  268. 

Civil  dissensions  in.  III,  26. 

Civil  government  established  in  portions  of, 
heldby  American  army  discussed, IV,  506^ 

594* 
Civil  war  in.    (See  Wars  in,  post) 
Claims  of — 
Against  United  States,  V,  100, 236;  VII,  290, 
404. 
Commission  to  settle,  extension  of  time 

of,  recommended,  VIL  290. 
Convention  regarding,  VI,  638, 70^ 
To   lands  in  Arizona  and  New   Mexico 
under  grants,  IX,  49,  75, 126. 
Claims  of  Benjamin  VC^eil  and  La  Abra  Sil- 
ver Mining  Co.  against,  VIII,  no,  173, 397, 
402, 608;  UL,  67. 
Claims  of  United  States  against  — 
Advances  made  toward  adjustment  of.  III, 

485;  IV.  197. 
Award  of  commissioner  referred  to,  VII, 

588;  VIII,  608;  IX,  215. 
Commissioners  appointed  for  adjustment 
of,  III,  605;  Vll,  i8q. 
Extension  of  time  tor,  recommended, 

Vn.290. 
Referred  to,  IV,  56,  197, 476. 
Report  of,  referred  to,  IV,  197, 477. 
Umpire  in,  selected,  VII,  2w. 
Convention  for  adjustment  of,  referred  to, 
HI,  5y.  533,  SJ^f  590;  IV.  157. 233, 274; 
VI,  638,  704;  vn.  43,  206,  210,  239.  341; 
VIII,  no. 
Character  of  umpire  referred  to,  IV,  162. 
Extension  of  time  for  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations of,  suggested.  III,  513;  VII, 

304- 
Correspondence  regarding,  III,  514. 
Treaty  regarding,  VII,  342. 
Indemnities  to  be  paid  under,  referred 

„to.IV  359.424,477;„ 
Protocol  regardmg,  VII,  43. 
Referred  to,  IV,  476. 

Correspondence   regarding,   referred   to, 
VIII^5. 

Counsel    to   assist  commission    recom- 
mended, V,  14. 

Discussed  by  President  — 
Buchanan,  V,  512, 564, 644. 
Grant,  Vll,  i^  238,  290,  404,425- 
Haves,  VIL  584. 
Jackson,  III,  127,  278. 
Pierce,  y,  236,  279, 3.36.  414. 
Polk.  IV^3^,  437, 473,  644. 
Taylor,  V,  14. 

Tyler  IV,  178,  179,  I97,  354.361. 
Van  Burcn,  III,  377,  396. 

Distribution  of  award  of  commission  re- 
ferred to,  VIII,  403. 

New  convention  submitted  for  adjustment 
of.  III,  533. 
Referred  to,  IV,  477. 

Opportunity  given  for  payment  of.  Ill,  278. 

Payment  of,  IV.  263;  VIL  569;  IX,  527. 
Demanded,  III,  377;  I  v.  197. 
Refused,  IV.  354. 473;  VII,  468;  VIII,  205. 

Report  of  United  States  agent  before  com- 
mission referred  to,  VII,  425. 

Reprisals,  act  authorizing,  should  be  passed 
if  not  paid,  III,  278. 

Sir  Edward  Thornton,  umpire  of  commis- 
sion, referred  to,  VII,  405. 

Special  messenger  sent  to  demand  settle- 
ment of.  III,  377. 
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Wnlioo— Continued. 
Colonization  of  negroes  in,  action  of  United 
States  for  reliefof,  discussed,  IX,  634, 664. 
Commerce — 
In  ports  of,  measures  for  protection  of,  re- 
ferred to,  V,  485. 
Of  United  States,  discriminations  against, 
by  Maximilian's  Government  referred  to, 
VI,  386. 
Commercial  relations  with,  II,  247,  507, 594; 
IV.262:Vn  373.Sio;IX.24i  __  ^^ 
Treaty  regardmg,  recommended,  IX,  527. 
Condition  ol,  referred  to,  V,  583;  VI,  72, 151, 

259,180. 
Consuiof  United  States  in,  cottroversy  of, 

with  Mexican  authorities,  V,  159. 
Contraband  of  war,  correspondence  regard- 
ing exportation  of  articles,  VI,  150. 
Controversies  between  American  consul  at 

Acapulco  and  authorities  of,  V,  159. 
Convention  with,  IV,  157;  V,  106, 300;  VII,  43; 
VIII,  203. 
Proposed,  Vl,  60. 

Regarding  crossing  and  recrossing  frontier 
between  United  Sutes  and,  VIII,  615. 
Conventional  regulation  of  passage  of  Chi- 
nese laborers  across  frontier  of,  proposed 
to,  IX,  109. 
Copyright  privilege  extended  by  proclama- 
tion, IX,  690. 
Crabb,  execution  of,  referred  to,  V,  481, 565. 
Depredations  committed  by  individuals  of, 
on  property  of  Chouteau  and  Demun,  III, 

Diplomatic  intercourse  with,  suspended,  IV, 
388, 437, 488;  V  5 13. 564.576 
Restoration  of.  III,  533;  IV,  630;  VII, 497. 

Disorders  on  frontiers  of.  (See  Rio  Grana^ 
River.) 

European  and  West  Virginia  Land  and  Min- 
ing Co.,  agreement  of,  with,  referred  to,  VI, 
525. 

European  troops  employed  in,  referred  to, 

VI,  392. 
Expeditions  in  United  States  against — 
Attempts  of  Santa  Anna  and  Ortega  to 

organize,  VI,  460. 
Discussed,  IV,  605;  V,  279. 
Proclamation  against,  by  President — 
Fillmore,  V,  112. 

Referred  to,  V,  120. 
Pierce,  V,  271. 
Taylor,  V.  7. 
Referred  to,  V,  237. 
Free  Zone- 
Discussed,  VII,  loi,  146, 341 ;  Vin,  219;  X, 

109. 
Referred  to,  VI II,  610. 
French  troops  in,  referred  to,  VI,  373. 
Contraband  articles  for  use  of,  referred  to, 

VI,  15a 
Evacuation  of,  by — 
Discussed  and  referred  to,  VI,  384,  455, 

464.520. 
Indicated  and  Gen.  Grant  sent  to  commu- 
nicate with  American  minister,  VI, 

443- 
Gen.  Grant  relieved  and  Gen.  Sherman 
assigned,  VI,  443. 
Negroes  used  by,  referred  to,  VI,  154- 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render of,  V,  66;  VI,  63:  VIII,  280. 
Demands  made  under,  Vlll,204;  X,  108. 
Extension  of  time  for  ratification  of,  recom- 
mended, VI,  73. 


Questions  arising  under,  discussed,  VIII, 
501;  X,  108. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  State  regarding,  V, 
154- 

Termination  of,  notice  of,  given  by,  X,  169. 
Fur  trade  with,  persons  killed  while  engaged 

in,  II,  565. 
Government  established    in,   by  American 

army  officers  discussed,  Iv.  Q06,  ^94. 
Government  of,  overthrow  of,  v.  503.  644. 
Government  of,  Paredes  referred  to,  IV,  ^91. 
Hostile  attitude  of,  toward  United  States  ais- 

cussed,  IV,  388. 
Hostile  Indians  in,  discussed,  V,  514. 
Hostile  interference  of  foreign  powers  with, 

not  to  be  permitted  by  United  States,  V, 

512,646. 
Immigration  of  dissatisfied  citizens  of  United 

States  into.    (See  Immigration.) 
Imprisonment  of  American  citizens  by  au- 
thorities of,  V,  184,  301,  304;  VII,  422;  VIII, 

8S,  91,  .105,  109,  265, 406.  521. 
Indemnity  paid  to,  by  United  States,  referred 

to,  V,  100, 141, 143. 169. 367. 407.  . 
Independence  of,  first  recognized  by  United 

States,  IV.  391,  473. 
Indians  of  United  States  on  frontier  of,  re- 
ferred to,  V,  42,  94, 128, 178. 

Incursions  of,  discussed,  V,  130, 174, 514. 
Inhuman  treatment  of  captives  by,  Iv,  354. 
Insurrection  in.    (See  Wars  in,  post.) 
Interference  of  citizens  of  United  States  in 

war  of  J  with  Texas  complained  of,  IV,  vA. 
International  exhibition  to  be  held  in,VlI, 

497- 
Intervention  of  foreign  powers  in  afiEairs  of, 

referred  to,  VI,  59. 
Invasion  of,  by — 

Spain  discussed,  11, 446. 

Squadron  under  command  of  Capt  Thomas 
Tones  discussed,  IV,  227. 
Jurisdiction  claimed  by,  over  foreigners  com- 

mittiL?  offenses  against   Mexicans   dis- 
cussed, VIII,  502. 
Kidnapping  of  American  child  in,  referred 

to,  VI,  ^74. 
La  Abra  Mining  Company  award  against, X, 

Language  used  by,  offensive  to  United  States, 

Iv,  353. 
Loan  of  United  States  to,  discussed,  VI,  63,81. 
Maximilian — 

Capture  and  execution  of,  referred  to,  VI, 

527- 

Decree  of,  declaring  blockade  of  ports  pro- 
claimed void,  VI,  M. 

Decree  of,  reestablishing  slavery  in,  re- 
ferred to,  VI.  371. 

Organization  for  purpose  of  avenging  death 
of,  referred  to,  Vl,  582. 
Military  contributions  to  be  levied  upon,  IV, 
523,  529. 

Amount  collected  referred  to,  IV,  548, 651, 
678. 

Authority  for   collecting,   discussed,  IV, 
570, 672. 

Contribution  levied  discussed,  IV,  J24. 

Recommendations  regarding  collection  of, 
IV,  530,  531. 

Referred  to,  IV,  568. 
Militarv  posts  in,  establishment  of,  recom- 

mendea,  V,  514,  568. 
Minister  of,  to  United  States,  IV,  198^  63a 

Mission  of,  terminated.  III.  237. 

Passports  demanded  by,  IV,  ct. 

Received,  III,  378;  VIIJC  131- 
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Mexico— C^m/mtf^. 
Minister  of  United  States,  II,  239,  446;  III, 
320;  ly,  366,  391, 63a    , 
Assemblage  of  ministers  in,  II,  369. 

Postponed,  II,  385. 
Corre^Mndence  with,  referred  to,  VI, 
Gen.  Grant  sent  to  communicate  with, 

Referred  to,  VL4<^ 
Relieved  and  duties  assigned  to  Gen. 
Sherman,  VI,  443. 

Interference  of,  in  favor  of  the  French  re- 
ferred to.  VI,  1^7,  150. 

Passports  demanded  bv,  IV,  439,  49a 

Recall  o^  requested,  II,  447. 

Refusal  of  Government  of,  to  receive,  IV, 

438,490- 
Rejection  of,  referred  to,  IV,  434. 
Return  of,  IV,  388. 

Mission  to,  elevation  of,  to  first  class  recom- 
mended, IX,  112. 

Monarchy  in,  establishment  of,  referred  to, 

VI.  373. 

Mutiny  in  camp  at  Buena  Vista,  IV,  593. 

New  Mexico  and  California  ceded  to  United 
States  by.    (See  Cession,  ante,) 

Paredes*s  return  to,  referred  to,  IV,  566. 

Peaceful  adjustment  of  difficulties  with 
United  Sutes  referred  to.  IV,  440,  488. 

Pirates  commissioned  by,  discussed,  IV,  495. 

Pledge  of  United  States  to,  against  foreign 
interference  with,  referred  to,  II,  341. 

Policy  of,  in  exempting  from  impost  duties 
territory  on  borders  of  United  States  re- 
ferred to,  VII,  loi,  146,  341. 

Ports  o^  inpossession  of  American  forces  or- 
der©" 

Postal 


.792. 

«.    ..        r       -  '73. 

President  of — 
Death  of,  referred  to.  VII,  188. 
Demonstration  by  Congress    of    United 
States  of  Colombia  in  honor  of,  VI,  377. 
Election  of,  discussed^  V,  ^63,  644. 
Government  formed  oy,  discussed,  V,  564. 
Referred  to,  V,  644;  VI,  37a 

Prisoners  of  war  taken  by  belligerents  in,  re- 
ferred to,  VI,  522. 

Property  of  American  citizens  seized  or  de- 
stroyed by,  .IV,  423;  V,  513, 565,  589.    ^ 

Property  received  from  ports  of,  referred  to, 
Iv,e78. 

Protection  of — 
American  commerce  in  ports  of,  referred 

to,  V,  485. 
United  States  over   portions  of,  recom- 
mended, V,  514. 

Public  lands  acquired  from,  referred  to,  IV, 

Railroad  and  telegraph  lines  across,  grants 
to  American  citizens  for,  referred  to,  VI,  467. 

Railroads  in,  referred  to,  VII,  513,  610;  VIII, 
40, 333;  IX,  112. 

Recognition  of  so-called  Empire  of,  by  Uni- 
ted States  referred  to,  VI,  374. 

Recovery  of  debts — 
From  persons  absconding  into,  discussed, 

II,  394. 
In,  due  American  citizens,  II,  427. 

Relations  with,  II,  507;  IIL  227,  rn,  Affj,  480, 
527;  IV,  161,  360, 427;  VI,  210;  VIll,  40, 80, 

172:  IX,  112;  X,  149. 

Revolution  in,  and  installation  of  President 

Diaz  discussed,  VII,  467. 
Revolutions  in.    (See  Wars  in,  post.) 
Santa  Anna's  return  to,  referred  to,  IV,  565. 


Security  of  trade  with  Missouri  discussed,  II, 

473. 

Should  be  held  responsible  for  expenses  in- 
curred by  United  States  in  war  with,  IV, 
498,  523,  536, 

Slavery  m,  so-called  decree  concerning  rees- 
tablishment  of,  referred  to,  VL  371. 

Spanish  invasion  o^  discussed,  II,  4^ 

Subjects  lynched  at  Yreka.  CaL,  and  indem- 
nity recommended,  X,  52,  233. 

Supreme  power  of,  passes  intohands  of  mili- 
tary  leader.  IV,  439, 490. 

Taxes  levied  upon  products  of,  for  support 
of  American  army,  IV,  568. 

Territory  of,  ceded  to  United  States.  (See 
Cession,  ante.) 

Texas- 
Admission  and  annexation  of,  to  United 

States.    (See  Texas.) 
Correspondence  with  United  States  regard- 
ing, IV,  161. 
"War  with.    (See  "Wars,  Foreign.) 
War  with  United  States  regarding.    (See 
Mexican  War.) 

Threatens  to — 
Declare  war  against  United  States,  IV,  26a 
Renew  war  with  Texas  discussed,  IV,  341, 

Tradfe  between  United  States  and  Provinces 

of,  II,  247. 
Treaty   and   negotiations   with,    regarding 
routes    across    Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 
(See  Tehuantepec,  Isthmus  of.) 
Treaty  of  peace  with,  transmitted  and  dis- 
cussed. IV,  587. 
Negotiations  regarding,  discussed.  IV,  456, 

m  535»  569, 572. 573. 574, 679.    (See  also 

Cession,  ante.) 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed  by 
President- 
Adams,  i  a,  II,  356,  373. 400, 401.  ^ 

Arthur,  VIll.  99,  154,  155, 156,  279, 28a 

Buchanan,  V,  578, 646. 

Cleveland,  VIII,  333,  399,  50X.. 

Fillmore,  V,  66. 

Grant,  Vll,  342,  361. 

Jackson,  n  506, 552,  567;  HI,  187. 

Lincoln.  VI,  63,  81. 

PiercCjV,  229,  233, 241,  310. 

l>olk.  IV  390,  538;  573. 574,  576.  587,  679. 

Taylor,  V,  7,  13. 

Van  Buren,  III,  485. 

( See   also  Gadsden  Purchase;  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo;  Trist,  N.  P.) 
Amendments  to,  proposed,  V,  229. 

Accepted.  V,  241. 
Amount  to  be  paid  under,  IV,  587;  V,  241 

Payment  made,  V,  367. 
Arbitration  treaty  with,  referred  to.  III, 

.485. 
Cession  of   California  and  New  Mexico 

to  United  States  under.    (See  Cession, 

ante.) 
Correct  import  of  'remarks  of  President 

Pierce  regarding,  not  conveyed,  V.  236. 
Failure  of  commissioners  to  conclude, TV, 

536. 
Instructions    to   minister  regarding,   re- 
ferred to,  V,  582. 
Legislation  regarding,  recommended, VIII, 

50X. 
Proclamation  regarding,  by  President — 

Pieree.  V,  393. 

Polk,  IV,  627. 
Proposition  to  conclude,  b3r— 

Nfexico  referred  to,  IV,  572. 
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li»X\!0iO— Continued, 

United  States.  IV,  496, 494. 
Declined,  IV,  494,  514. 
Ratification  of,  referred  to,  VI,  73;  VIII, 

By  Mexico,  V,  241. 
Ratifications  of,  exchanged  at  Quer^taro, 

IV,  587. 
Recommended,  VIII,  501, 783. 
Referred  to,  II.  41O1  573;  "*.  226;  V,  235, 

578,646;  VIII,  156, 172. 
Regardmg  transit  way  across  Isthmus  of 

Tehuantepee.    (See  Tehuantepec,  Isth- 
mus of.) 
Sic:ned  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  by  N.  P. 
Trist,  IV,  573. 

Proclamation  reearding,  IV,  627. 

Views  of   President  Folk  on,  IV,  573, 

574- 
Steps  taken  to  negotiate,  referred  to,  IX, 

243- 
Terminated,  VIII,  172, 501. 
Terms  of— 

Discussed  by  President  Polk,  IV,  587, 

679. 
.         Proposed,  discussed.  IV.  538,  539. 

Violated  by  Mexico,  IV,  354,  533. 
Vessels  of — 
Captured  by  United  States  sloop  of  war 

restored  to.  III,  40a 
Law  granting  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal against,  recommended,  IV,  496. 
Vessels  of  United  States  seized  or  interfered 

with  by.  III.  467, 468;  VIl]^  5^;  IX,  67. 
War  waged  a^ainst^  by  Spaim  Trance,  and 

Great  Britain  referred  to,  VI,  63. 
War  with  Texas.    (See  Wars,  Foreign.) 
War  with    United  States.    (See  ' 

War.) 
Warain,  II,  594;IV,  427.491;  V,  120,512,563, 

Information  regarding  naval  force  of 
United  States  participating  in,  transmit* 
ted,  V,  584. 

Neutrality  of  United  States  in,  discussed, 
VI,  243, 383. 

Weil,  Benjamin,  award  against,  X,  455. 
Zona  Libre — 

Discussed,  .VII,  loi,  146,  341;  VIII,  219; 
X,  187. 

Referred  to,  VIII,  610. 
Mexico.  City  of: 
Capture  of,  by  American  troops,  discussed, 

IV,  541. 
Cemetery    at.    appropriation    for,    recom- 
mended, V,  147. 

Referred  to,  VII,  195. 
Mexico,  City  of,  Snrrender  of— After  a  series 
of  brilliant  operations  the  United  States  in- 
vaders had  overcome  three  times  their  own 
number  and  were  in  possession  of  the  capital 
of  Mexico.  Before  daylight  of  Sept  14, 1847, 
the  city  council  had  waited  upon  Gen.  Scott, 
the  American  commander,  and  demanded 
terms  of  surrender.  He  replied  that  the  city 
had  come  into  his  power  the  night  before  and 
that  the  terms  accorded  would  be  imposed 
bv  the  American  army.  At  7  o'clock  the 
United  States  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  top  of 
the  National  Palace,  and  at  9  o'clock  Gen. 
Scott  rode  into  the  plaza,  escorted  by  the 
Second  United  States  Dragoons.  Soon  after 
taking  possession  of  the  city  afire  was  opened 
upon  the  American  soldiers  from  the  roofs 
ot  houses,  from  windovrs,  and  street  comers 
by  about  2,000  convicts  who  had  been  liber* 


ign.)  35: 
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ated  the  night  before  by  the  fleeing  Govern- 
ment These  were  joined  by  as  many  sol- 
diers, who  had  disbanded  themselves  and 
assumed  the  garb  of  citizen^.  This  firing 
was  kept  up  in  a  desultorjr  way  for  24  hours, 
and  many  soldiers  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Mexico.  Onlf  of: 
Canal  from  Atlantic  Ocean  to,  discussed,  II, 

429. 
Commerce  of  United  States  destroyed  by  pi- 
rates in,  discussed.  II,  196. 
Naval  force  in,  referred  to,  IV,  J2a 
Instructions  to  commanders  of,  referred  to, 

Piracy,  force  employed  in,  for  repression  o^ 

II»  257. 
Survey  of  coast  of,  referred  to,  V,  74. 
Vessels  of  the  United  States- 
Seized  in,  V,  486. 
Visited  by  British  officers  in,  V.  531. 

Meyer,  Bdward  8.,  act  to  restore  name  of,  to 
active  list  of  Army  vetoed,  VII,  385. 

Miami  Indians : 
Distribution  of  money  to  Western  Band  of. 

Funds  of— 
Bill  authorizing  application  of,  to  reliev- 
ing necessities  of,  VlII,  373. 
Consolidation  of,  VlII,  74. 
Payment  to,  in  lieu  of  annuities,  VIII,  530. 
Treatv  withu  I,  363,  390,  397, 478. 479. 554, 569; 
n,  47.  m  374.  m  404;  111,  371. 507. 624; 
V,242;n5i8;X,5i:       ^„  ^ 
Correspondence  regarding.  III,  624. 
Miohel,  F.,  donation  of  buildings  and  grounds 
to  United  States  for  mint  proposed  by,  VII, 

auehiffamia  Indiana,  treaty  with,  II,  47. 

Miohigan.— One  of  the  United  States;  nick- 
name, "The  Wolverine  State; "  motto,  "Si 
auaeris  peninsulam  amoenam,  circumspice" 
("If  you  seek  a  delightful  peninsula,  look 
about  you").  It  consists  ot  2  peninsulas, 
which  extend  from  lat  41**  4s'  to  47**  30'  north 
and  from  long.  82®  25'  to  90°  30'  west  The 
southern  peninsula  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Lakes  Huron,  St  Clair,  and  Erie  and  by  Can- 
ada ( separated  by  the  St  Clair  and  Detroit 
rivers),  on  the  south  by  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
and  on  the  west  by  I^ke  Michigan.  The 
upper  peninsula  ( separated  from  the  south- 
em  by  the  Strait  of  Mackinaw )  lies  between 
Lake  Superior  on  the  north  and  Lakes  Hu- 
ron and  Michigan  and  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin on  the  south  and  west  The  State  is 
noted  for  its  great  mineral  wealth.  Its  chief 
industries  are  the  production  of  copi>er,  salt, 
lumber,  wool,  iron,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  furniture  it  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
States  in  the  Union.  The  lumbering  indus- 
try, in  which  it  formerly  led  the  country, 
has  declined  owini^  to  the  misuse  of  the  for- 
est, although  the  industry  is  still  consider- 
able. Large  quantities  of  wheat  are  also 
Srown  in  the  State.  Michigan  was  first  set- 
ed  by  the  French  at  Samt  Ste.  Marie  in 
1668.  It  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1763, 
was  formally  surrendered  to  the  United 
States  in  1796,  formed  part  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  and  later  of  Indiana  Territory,  and 
was  constituted  Michigan  Territory  in  1805. 
Detroit  was  taken  by  the  British  in  18 12;  but 
was  recovered  by  the  United  States  in  1813. 
Michigan  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1837. 
Area,  58.915  sq.  miles;  population  acoordiii{g 
to  the  State  Census  of  1905, 2,670,00a 
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lUelilffaii: 
Admission  o£,  into  Union — 

Application  for,  referred  to.  IIL  iS6. 

Conventions  held  in  regard  to.  III, : , 

State  TOvemment  formed  by  inhabitants 
of,  in,  i86l 
Appropriation  for,  I,  394. 
Approval  of  bill  providing  for  road  limited 

to,  explained,  II,  483. 
Boundary  of — 

Controversy  with  Ohio  regarding,  III,  185, 
188. 

With  Wisconsin  referred  to.  III,  629. 
Governor  of,  report  of,  1, 391. 
Homestead  entries  in  Marquette  district  in, 

confirmation  of,  referred  to,  VIII,  78. 
Lands  in — 

Ceded  to  United  States  by  Indians,  III,  38. 

Promised  to  soldiers  not  fit  for  cultivation, 
recommendations  regarding,  1,570. 
Laws  of,  transmitted,  1, 412:  X,  32. 
Recovery  of,  from  British  forces  referred  to, 

I,  535,  CA2. 

RevenueDistrict  established  within  the  State 

of,  X,  361. 
Supplies  furnished  citizens  of,  I,  542. 
Support  of,  referred  to,  I,  394. 
lllolilk«a»  Lake.    (See  Lake  Michigan.) 
Miohlllmaoldnao.    ( See  Mackinaw. ) 
Middle  Greek  ( Ky. ).  Battle  of.— Jan.  9, 1862, 
Col.  James  A.  Garifield  broke  up  his  camp 
at  Muddy  Creek,  Ky.,  and  advanced  with 
1,800  men  to  attack  Gen.  Humphrey  Mar- 
snail,  who  had  some  2,500  troops,  m  Johnston 
County.    Marshall,  being  advised  of  Gar- 
field's approach,  took  up  a  position  on  the 
heights  ot  Middle  Creek,  about  2  miles  from 
.Prestonbuig.    On  the  morning  of  the  loth 
Garfield  beean  the  attack.    The  battle  lasted 
all  day.    Marshall  retired  from  the  field  in 
the  evening  upon  the  arrival  of  Federal  re- 
enforcements  and  burned  his  stores  to  pre- 
vant  their  falling  into  Federal  hands.    Sev- 
enty- five  of  the  Q>nf ederate  dead  were  picked 
up  on  the  field.    The  Union  loss  was  less  than 
30,  according  to  Federal  accounts. 
Mldddle  States,  armed  neutrality  in,  discussed, 

VI,  24. 
Midnight   Appointments.-— During  the   last 
days  of  his  Presidential  term  John  Adams, 

Eiqued  at  the  success  of  Jefferson,  whom  he 
itterly  opposed  for  the  Presidency,  made  a 
number  of  Federal  appointments,  in  every 
instance  of  men  opposed  to  JefiFerson  and  his 
principles.  Amon^  the  appointments  were 
9 16  circuit  judges.  Some  of  the  commissions 
of  these  appointees  were  signed  just  before 
midnight  of  March  3, 1801.  and  were  called 
"  midnight  appointments.  *' 
Mld8lilpnian.--One  who  is  under  training  to 
become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
by  a  course  of  instruction  and  discipline  at 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  Each 
Senator,  Congressional  District,  Territory 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  is  entitled  to 
have  two  midshipmen  at  the  Academy,  one 
midshipman  is  allowed  from.Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  President  has  five  nominations  a  year 
at  his  disposal.  Candidates  for  nomination 
must  be  between  16  and  to  years  of  age. 
The  course  of  instruction  occupies  6  years, 
4  years  spent  at  the  Academy  and  two  years 
at  sea,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  gradua- 
tion examination  is  taken.  While  under  in- 
struction midshipmen  receive  pay  at  the  rate 
of  I500  per  annum;  out  of  which  they  defray 


their  subsistence  and  clothing  expenses. 
Midshipmen,  on  admission  to  the  Academy 
make  an  agreement  to  serve  in  the  navy  for 
8  vears  and  also  deposit  $200  to  cover  cost 
of  their  outfit 

Midway  Island  referred  to,  VIII,  602. 

Mifflin,  Thomas,  letter  of,  referred  to,  266. 

Milan  and  Berlin  Decrees: 
Discussed  and  referred  to  by  President — 


TcCFerson,  1, 421, 427. 442'  444>  446, 453. 458. 
Madison,  1, 482, 48a  49l»  518,  528,  «7. 
Proclamations  reeardln£^  issued  by  Jefferson 


and  Madison,  I,  472,  481. 

Milan  Decree.— Nov.  11,  1807,  France  and 
England  being  then  at  war,  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  his  privy  council  issued  a 
decree  forbidding  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  any  European  country  under  Na- 
poleon's power.  Napoleon  thereupon,  in  re- 
taliation, on  Dec.  7,  1807,  issued  the  Milan 
Decree,  in  which  he  declared  **  denation- 
alized," whether  found  in  continental  ports 
or  on  the  high  seas,  any  vessel  which  should 
submit  to  search  bv  a  British  vessel  or  should 
touch  at  or  set  sail  to  or  from  Great  Britain 
or  her  Colonies.  (  See  also  Berlin  Decree; 
Embargo;  Orders  m  Council. ) 

Milan,  Italy,  Beneficence  Congress  at,  VIII, 

39. 

Mileage.— Compensation  '  for  traveling  ex- 
penses at  a  certain  rate  per  mile.  The  First 
Congress  passed  a  law  allowing  each  mem- 
ber Jo  for  every  20  miles  traveled  in  goint;  to 
and  from  Congress.  In  18 18  this  was  raised 
to  fS,  and  in  1056  mileage  was  limited  to  2 
sessions.  Railway  transportation  having 
cheapened  traveling  expenses.  Congress  in 
1866  reduced  the  mileage  to  20  cents  a  mile 
each  way. 

Mlleo,  Nlcollno,  impressment  of,  into  service 
of  and  punishment  by  Italy  referred  to,  IX, 

MUes,  Dixon  8.,  court  of  inquiry  in  case  of,  re- 
ferred to.  VI,  59. 

Miles.  Nelson  A.: 
Authorized  to  perform  duties  of  Secretary  of 

War  in  emeigency,  X,  37a 
Member  of  Ponca  Indian  Commission,  VII, 

Outbreaks  among  Sioux  suppressed  by^  IX, 

201. 
Puerto  Rican  campaign  under  conmiand  o^ 

X,93. 
Surrender  of  Indians  to,  VIII,  514. 

Miles,  The,  claims  of  owners  of,  against  Portu- 
gal, IV,  603. 

Military  Academy.— As  early  as  1770  the  idea 
of  a  national  military  academy  had  been  ad- 
vanced. A  committee  of  the  Continental 
Congress  was  appointed  to  "  prepare  and 
bring  in  a  plan  of  a  military  academy  of  the 
army.'*  Washington  called  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  matter  in  1793,  and  in  1796 
recommended  the  institution  of  a  military 
academv  ( 1, 202 ).  Mar.  16, 1802,  Congress 
passed  the  law  founding  the  Academy.  The 
present  high  standard  of  the  Academy  is  due 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  Bvt.  Mai.  (after- 
wards Gen.  )  Sylvanus  Thayer,  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  known  as  the  "  Father  of  the 
Academy.  "  The  General  Commanding  the 
Army  has,  under  the  War  Department,  super- 
vision of  the  Academy.  The  immediate  gov- 
ernment consists  of  a  Superintendent,  com- 
mandant of  Cadets,  and  7  commissioned 
professora.    The  act  of  Congress  of  June  6^ 
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Military  kt9A»mf— Continued, 
1900  provided  that  the  corps  of  Cadets  shall 
consist  of  I  from  each  Consressional  district,  I 
from  each  Territory,  i  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 2  from  each  State  at  laij^e,  and  30 
from  the  United  States  at  lar^e.  The  act 
approved  June  28,  1902,  provided  that  the 
number  of  Cadets  to  be  appointed  from  the 
United  States  at  large  is  not  at  any  one  time  to 
exceed  40.  An  additional  appointment  of  I 
Cadet  from  Puerto  Rico  was  authorized  by  a 
provision  in  the  act  of  March  3, 1903.  With 
each  candidate  appointed  2  alternatives  are 
also  named.  The  act  01  June  ii,  1878,  had 
provided  that  the  number  of  Cadets  at  lai^e 
should  not  exceed  10,  and  this  number  had 
been  increased  to  20  by  an  act  of  March  2, 
1899.  The  Cadets  are  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, those  from  the  Congressional  districts 
being  recommended  by  a  Congressman  from 
the  respective  districts,  and  those  from  the 
States  at  large  being  recommended  by  the 
Senators  of  the  respective  States.  Those 
from  the  United  States  at  large  and  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  appointed  di- 
rectly by  the  President  With  the  excep- 
tion of  those  appointed  from  the  United 
States  at  large,  applicants  must  be  actual 
residents  of  the  Coiugressional  or  Territorial 
districts  or  of  the  States  rMpectively  from 
which  they  are  appointed.  Except  in  cases 
of  unexpected  vacancies  appointments  must 
be  made  I  year  in  advance  of  the  date  of  ad- 
mission. By  the  act  of  Tune  28, 1902,  it  was 
provided  that  the  pay  of  the  cadets  should  be 
fixed  at  ^^ooa  year  and  I  ration  per  day  or 
commutation  therefor,  such  commutation  to 
be  1.30  a  day.  Each  student  pays  all  of  the 
expenses  for  his  personal  support  Outside 
of  studies  relating  to  the  art  and  science 
of  war,  the  chief  subjects  of  instruction  are 
mathematics,  drawing,  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,  chemistry,  geology,  min- 
eralogy, physics,  electricity,  nistonr,  constitu- 
tional and  international  law,  and  tne  Spanish 
and  French  languages.  Examination  for  en- 
trance to  the  Academy  are  held  at  various 
army  posts  throughout  tne  country  on  the  1st 
of  May  of  each  year,  and  are  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  1902 
the  standard  of  rec^uirements  for  admission 
was  raised  and  provision  was  made  for  the  ad- 
mission of  cadets  by  certificates  of  educa- 
tional qualification.  Candidates  must  be  be- 
tween 17  and  22  years  of  age,  at  least  5  feet  in 
height,  of  sound  nealth  and  good  moral  char- 
acter. They  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  and  serve  8  years  unless  sooner 
dichai]ged.  Graduates  are  commissioned 
secondlieutenants  by  the  President  In  1903 
the  number  of  officers  and  instructors  was  89; 
and  in  190^  there  were  911.  The  maximum 
number  of  Cadets  is  523,  wnich  includes  l  ca- 
det from^  Costa  Rica  receiving  instruction 
under  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress.  The 
year  1904  opened  with  481  Cadets  and  124 
were  graduated  in  that  year,  the  largest  num- 
.  ber  in  the  history  of  the  Academy. 
Military  Academy: 
Appropriations  for,  recommended,  II,  389^ 

417. 
Bequest  of  George  W.  Cullum  for  erection  of 

memorial  hall  on  grounds  of,  IX,  239. 
Cadets  in— 

Enlistment  of,  time  of,  should  be  extended, 
111,390. 


Increase  in  corps  of,  recommended,  VI,  48L 
Promotion  of,  referred  to,  IV,  572. 
Referred  to,  II.  52. 
Discussed,  II,  188, 212,  306,  417, 456;  VII,  294; 

VIII,  349;  1^447.  ,        ^^   ^^ 

Enlargement  of,  necessary,  I,  44  s,  480^  Sw^ 

Establishment  o^  recommended,  1,  202^  205; 
11,312. 

Expenditures  of,  VIII,  349^ 

Extending  time  for  enlistment  of  Cadets  in, 
recommended.  III,  m. 

Government  of,  rules  for,  II,  ^ 

Improvement  in,  recommended,  VII,  194. 

Military  education  in,  recommendations  re- 
garding, III,  170. 

Regulations  for,  amended,  VIII,  126. 

Removal  of,  suggested,  1, 445* 

Rules  for  government  o^  U,  52. 
MlUtary  Asylum.    (See  Soldiers' Home.) 
Military  Oommandcn  (see  also  Military  Dis- 
tricts and  Divisions) : 

Anonymous  letter  filed  with  correspondence 
of,  return  of,  requested,  VII,  45. 

Not  vested  with  authority  to  interfere  with 
contracts  between  individuals,  order  re- 

miltary  ASmmmlons  to  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico, 

and  adjacent  islands,  X,  97. 
Military  Oontrlbntlons  to  be  levied  upon 
Mexico,  IV,  523, 529. 
Referred  to,  IV7568. 
Military  Oonrts  and  Oommlsaions  (see  also 
Lincoln,  Abraham;  Military  Commission, 
etc): 
Order- 
In  relation  to  trials  by,  VI,  44a 
Sentences   of   imprisonment  remitted,  VI, 

Mlllta^  BlBtrlots  and  DlTtBlons: 

AssignmenU  to,  VI,  551. 552,  S^hSS%  661. 662, 

%m.^  '  ^*  ^''  ^ 

Orders  regarding,  rescinded,  VII,  22, 94. 
Creation  of,  VI,  6&. 

Authority  for,  referred  to^  VI,  632. 
Dissolution  of,  VII,Q4,  95, 066. 
First,  fourth,  and  fiftn  districts  dissolved,  VII, 

94,95. 
Instructions  relating  to  third  district  referred 

to,  VI,  628. 
Plans,  etc,  for  barracks  and  quarters  in  Mili- 
tary Division  of  Potomac,  VlIL  79. 
Reports  and  recommendations  ot  command- 
ers of,  VII,  40, 45. 
MUltary  Drafts.    (See  Drafts,  MUitary.) 
Military  Bdnoatlon,  discussed,  X,  447,  539. 
Military  Encampment,  Intomatlonal,  to  be 
held  at  Chicago  during  World's  Fair  dis- 
cussed, IX,  234. 
Foreign  guests  attending,  not  to  pay  duties 
on  baggage,  VIII,  579. 
MlUtaryBstabllslunent  (see  also  Army ) : 
Proposition  of  Czar  of  Russia  for  reduction 
ot,  discussed,  X,  iia 
Military    Expeditions.    (See    Expeditions 

Against  Foreign  Powers.) 
MllUary  OoTemors.    (See  Provisional  Gov- 
ernors.) 
Military  Infonnatlon,  Bnrean  of: 
Discussed,  IX,  447. 
Reorganization  of,  IX,  320. 
Military  Jnstlce,  Bureau  of,  recommenda- 
tions regarding,  VII,  618. 
MUltary  Park.    (See  Chickamauga  and  Chat- 
tanooga National  Military  Park.) 
Military  PeaoeBttabllslimMit.    (See  Army.) 
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MlUtary  Posts: 

Disposition  of    abandoned,   recommended, 

VlI,W2,6i7. 
Establisnment  of— 

Lands  donated  by  Indians  for,  1. 448. 

Recommended,  II,  262;  III,  256;  IV,  87, 258, 

T,   .337-       ,  ,     ,„„       ^    „ 

Estimates,  plans,  etc.,  for,  VIII,  79, 83, 87, 90^ 

miliary  Beserrations: 
Additional  land  for  Fort  Preble,  Me.,  recom- 
mended. VIII,  190. 
Indian  school  at,  establishment  of,  recom- 
mended, VIII,  96L 
Legislation  to  provide  for  disposal  of,  recom- 
mended, VIiI,  73, 103, 150^  153, 19^  196. 
Military  Behools  and  Oolleires.— Besides  the 
United*  States  Military  Academ^jr  (q.  v.)  at 
West  Point  there  are  the  following  schools 
and  colleges  making  up  a  s)rstem  of  military 
education:  The  War  College,  for  advanced 
instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  war,  at 
Washington,  D.  C;  the  General  Service  and 
Staff  College,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas; 
the  Artillenr  School,  at  Fort  Monroe,  Vir- 

flnia ;  the  School  of  Submarine  Defense,  at 
ort  Totten.  New  York :  the  Engineer 
School  of  Application,  at  Washinjgton,  L>.  C: 
'  the  School  of  Application  for  Cavalry,  and 
Field  Artillery,  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  and 
the  Army  Medical  School,  at  Washington, 
D.C. 

■Ultarj  Btores,  provision  for— 
Discussed,  1, 42^ 
Recommended,  I,  329. 

imitaryTrllmiiali.  (See  Military  Courts  and 
Commissions.) 

llllltla.-<}itizens  of  a  State  enrolled  as  sol- 
diers for  training  and  discipline,  but  called 
into  active  service  only  in  emergencies,  as 
distinguished  from  the  regular  soldiers,  who 
are  in  constant  service.  The  Constitution 
empowers  Congress  **  to  provide  for  calling 
forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  in- 
vasions. "  In  1792  an  act  was  passed  to  pf^- 
vide  for  the  national  defense  by  establishing 
'  a  uniform  militia  throughout  the  United 
States  by  the  enrollment  of  every  free  able- 
bodied  white  male  citizen  between  the  af  es 
of  18  and  45.  (See  Army.)  An  act  of  Mar. 
2^  1867,  permitted  the  enrollment  of  negroes. 
The  militia  was  called  out  by  Federal  author- 
ity in  1794  to  quell  the  Whisky  Rebellion  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  during  the  War  of 
1812,  and  in  1861,  during  the  Civil  War.  A 
militia  law  approved  January  21,  1^03,  pro- 
vided for  the  better  equipment  of  this  service 
and  supplied  an  organic  connection  between 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Regular  Army, 
the  purpose  being  to  create  a  I*^tional  Vol- 
unteer Reserve  that  could  be  called  upon 
whenever  needed  by  the  general  Government 
This  law  provides  that  the  militia  shall  con- 
sist of  every  available  male  citizen  in  the  re- 
spective States,  Territories,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  every  available  male  of 
foreign  birth  who  has  declared  his  intention 
to  become  a  citizen,  the  entire  militia  body 
being  divided  into  two  classes:  ( I  Uhe  Or- 
nmized  Militia,  to  be  known  as  tne  National 
Guard  of  the  State,  Territory,  or  District  of 
Columbia,  or  bv  such  other  designation  as 
may  be  given  them  by  the  laws  of  the  respec- 
tive States  or  Territories:  and  (2)  the  re- 
mainder, to  be  known  as  tne  Reserve  Militia 


The  organized  militia  consists  of  those  State 
and  Territorial  organizations  that  have  in 
the  past  or  shall  in  the  future  participate  in 
the  annual  appropriation  made  by  Congress 
for  the  militia,  and  the  organization,  arma- 
ment, and  discipline  of  the  organized  militia 
is  the  same  as  that  prescribed  tor  the  regular 
and  volunteer  army.  The  militia  is  liable  to 
the  call  of  the  President  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  nine  months  ana  when  in  ac- 
tive service  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the 
regular  troops  and  receives  the  same  pay. 
The  Secretary  of  War  issues  without  cost  to 
the  States  or  Territories  all  arms  and  equip- 
ment necessary  to  supply  all  of  the  organized 
militia.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  also  author- 
ized to  provide  for  the  preparation  of  the  or- 
ganize omilitia  for  the  encampment  manoeu- 
vers  and  field  manoeuvers  of  the  regular 
army  in  which  the  militia  receives  the  same 
pay,  subsistence  and  transportation  as  the 
regular  army.  Upon  the  requisition  of  the 
Governor  of  any  State  or  Territory  having 
militia  organized  under  this  law,  tne  Secre- . 
tary  of  War  may  assign  one  or  more  offi-  * 
cers  of  the  regular  army  for  service  in 
the  militia  oF  the  State  or  Territory. 
Alaska  and  Indian  Territory  have  no  militia. 
Guam  and  Samoa  have  small  provisional 
forces  used  for  police  purposes.  The  Philip- 
pines have  a  constabulary  force  for  police 
or  regular  military  service.  Puerto  Rico  has 
a  provisional  force  under  the  command  of  a 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Coneress  annually  appropriates 
1(1,000,000  for  the  support  of  tne  militia, 
the  apportionment  for  the  various  branches  of 
the  service  being,  for  the  year  1904,  as  follows: 
for  pay  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  1300,000; 
for  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  quartermas- 
ters, and  Ordnance  Departments,  transpor- 
tation, etc.  j^6oo,ooo;  ana  for  subsistence  and 
supplies  ^100,000. 
Hllltia  (see  also  Army) : 
Arming  and   equipping  of,  recommended, 

VIlCi37,i8i;  IX;727. 
Artillery  tactics  for  use  of,  prepared,  II,  361. 
Called  out  to  prevent  British  invasion  from 

Canada,  III,  401. 
Cavalry  tactics  for  use  of,  prepared,  II,  361. 
Discharge  of,  directed,  I,  47a  , 
Discussed  by  President — 

Adams,  I.  Q.,  II,  303, 392, 429. 

Arthur,  VlTl.  181. 


Lincoln,  Vi,  48 

McKinley,  X,  160. 

Madison,   I,  476,  478,  486,  494.  549.   566, 
576. 

Monroe,  II,  189,  212. 

Polk,  IV,  631. 

Tyler,  iV,  49.  268. 

Van  Buren,  III,  537. 

Washington,  1,65.  67,  86, 107, 140, 167, 169, 
184,204. 
Distribution  of  arms,  ordnance  stores,  etc., 

to  District  of  Columbia  and  Territories, 

regulations  regarding,  VIII,  574;  IX,  27. 
Encampment  of  National  Guard  in  coast 

works  recommended,  IX,  ^i. 
Encouragement  of  National  Guard  recom- 
mended, IX,  115. 
Guard,  National  referred  tou  IX,  41. 
Increase  in,  recommended,  1, 441. 
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WmiBr'CorUinued, 
Indian  wars,  campaigns  of,  in.  (See  Indian 

Wars.) 
Insurrections  suppressed  by.    (See    Illegal 

Combinations.) 


Laws  for,  revision  oL  recommendedi  I,  238, 

8;.  11,303  ' 
__„_^ization.  an 
€1%. 


240.329.^19, 538;.  It  m  603. 

Organization,  arming,  and  disciplining,  VII, 


Plan  for,  submitted,  I.  71. 
President  cannot  call  into  service  except  by 
authority  of  Congress,  V,  104. 

Modification   in   laws  regarding,  recom- 
mended, V,  105. 
Refusal  of  governors  of  Massachusetts  and 

Connecticut  to  furnish  quotas  of,  I,  516. 
Returns  of,  I.  350,  368,  378,  400, 421,  447.  461. 

470;  II,  15, 84, 118,  204,  212. 
Suj^pressing  insurrections  by.  (See  Illegal 

Combinations.) 
Volunteer  force  should  be  enlisted,  I,  441, 

478, 494;  IV,  268. 
Young  men  should  become  members  of,  I, 


LI  Bpi 


HUl  Bprlngs  (Ky.).  Battle  of.— Early  in  the 
winter  of  1861-62  the  Confederate  General 
Felix  K.  Zollicoffer,  with  a  force  of  about 
5^000  men,  intrenched  himself  at  Mill 
Springs,  on  the  Cumberland  River  in  Wayne 
County,  Ky.  Jan.  17,  1862,  Gen.  George  H. 
Thomas,  with  8,000  Union  troops,  advanced 
to  dislo(^e  him.  I'he  Confederates  set  out 
to  meet  Thomas,  and  on  Jan.  19,  1862,  an  en- 
gagement took  place,  begun  by  the  advance 
guard  of  both  armies.  The  Confederates 
were  driven  back  to  their  caxnp,  which  they 
abandoned  during  the  night  Twelve  pieces 
of  artillery,  156  wagons,  1,000  horses  and 
mules,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  small 
arms,  ammunition,  and  stores  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Union  army.  Crossing  the 
Cumberland  River,  the  retreating  army 
burned  their  boats  to  prevent  pursuit  The 
loss  on  the  Confederate  side  was  350.  The 
Unionists  lost  2^6.  Gen.  ZoUicoBer  was 
among  the  Confeaerate  dead. 

MIU  SprinffB,  Ky.,  battle  of,  discussed,  VI, 
100. 

Milledgo.  John,  letter  of  President  Madison 
to,  regarding  taking  of  oath,  I,  466. 

Miller,  James,  governor  of  Arkansas,  legali- 
zation of  official  acts  of,  recommended,  II, 
232. 

MlUer,  Joseph  N.,  joint  resolution  annexing 
Hawaiian  Islands  delivered  to  President 
Dole  by,  X,  107. 

Miller,  Mary  Aiin,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  445. 

Miller,  Sainiiel,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  447.. 

Miller,  Washington  D..  secretary  to  President 
Houston,  of  Texas,  IV,  319. 

Miller,  William,  refuge  given  to,  by  the  Si. 
Louisy  II,  57a 

Mllllgan  Case.— A  United  States  Supreme 
Court  case  involving  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  suspend  the  rights  of  citizens  under 


Hovey, 

brought  before  a  military  commission  con- 
vened at  Indianapoli&  Ind.,  by  the  same  offi- 
cer. He  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  for  participating;  in  rebel- 
lious schemes.  By  the  habeas  corpus  act  of 
Congress  in  1863  lists  were  to  be  furnished  in 


each  State  of  persons  suspected  of  violating 
national  laws.  But  any  such  persons  anestra 
against  whom  no  indictments  should  be  found 
by  the  circuit  or  district  court  were  to  be  freed 
on  petition  verified  by  oath.  The  MiUigan 
indictment  was  not  found  by  the  circuit  or 
district  court  He  objected  to  the  authority 
of  the  military  commission  and  sued  for  a  wnt 
of  habeas  corpus  in  the  circuit  court.  Tl» 
case  coming  before  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1866,  it  was  decided.  Justice  Davis  reading 
the  opinion,  that  the  writ  should  be  issnea 
and  the  prisoner  discharged.  The  court 
held  that  the  power  of  erecting  military  ju- 
risdiction in  a  State  not  invaded  and  not  in 
rebellion  was  not  vested  in  Congress  and 
that  it  could  not  be  exercised  in  this  particu- 
lar case:  that  the  prisoner,  a  civilian,  was 
exempt  from  the  laws  of  war  and  could  only 
be  tried  by  a  jury;  that  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  could  not  be  suspended  constitution- 
ally, though  the  privilege  of  that  writ  might 
be.  The  Chief  Justice  and  Justices  Wayne, 
Swayne,  and  Miller,  while  concurring  in  the 
judgment,  made  through  the  first  named  a 
separate  statement  of  reasons.  The  decision 
expressly  stated  that  conspiracies  to  aid  re- 
bellion were  enormous  crimes  and  that  Con- 
gress was  obliged  to  enact  severe  laws  to 
meet  the  crisis.  (See  also  Habeas  Corpus; 
Merry  man  Case.) 

Millllcens  Bend  (La.),  BaUle  of.— During 
the  operations  before  Vicksburg  Grant  had 
withdrawn  troops  from  all  the  posts  within 
his  reach  to  strengthen  his  army.  The  fort 
at  Millikens  Bend,  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
in  Louisiana,  was  left  in  charge  of  a  small 
garrison,  mostly  negroes.  June  6,  1863,  the 
place  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Louisiana 
Confederates  under  Gen.  Ben.  McCuUoch, 
who  might  have  been  successful  in  their  as- 
sault but  for  the  arrival  of  the  gunboats 
Choctaw  and  Lexington.  The  Confederates 
were  repulsed.  The  Federal  loss  was  404 
killed  and  wounded. 

Mills,  Emily  O.,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed. 

VIII,  652. 

Mills,  Samnel  M.,  mentioned,  VIII,  191. 
Milwankea,  Wis.,  proclamation  granting 

privileges  of  other  ports  to,  V,  326. 
Mineral  Lands.    (See  Lands,  Mineral.) 
Miners,  act  for  protection  of,  in  Territories 

discussed  and  recommendations  regarding, 

IX,  228. 

Mines  (see  also  Lands,  Mineral) : 
Copper,  referred  to,  II,  195,  234. 
Gold,  discovered,  VI,  250. 

In  Black  Hills,  VII, 352, 401. 

In  California,  IV,  636. 
Lead,  referred  to,  I,  371 ;  II,  I4it  142,  I90f  234f 

Mii^isters  of  United  States  (see  also  Consular 
and   Diplomatic  Service;  the   several 
powers): 
Assurances  of  respect  to,  I,  266^  279. 
Assemblage  of,  in  Tacubaya,  Mexico,'  for 
concluding  treaties  at  Panama  to  pro- 
mote friendliness   and   good  will  with 
South  American  Republics,  II,  ^(69. 
Congress  indefinitely  postponed,  11,  385. 
Instructions  to,  II,  431. 
Correspondence  between,  effects  of  publica- 
tion of,  I,  397. 
EleVation  of,  missions  and  title  of  ambassa- 
dor conferred,  IX,  442;  X,  iia 


Index. 
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mnlBters  of  United  BtBUB^-CoMtinued. 
Interfered  with  by  French  commander,  II, 

211. 

List  of— 

Chaig^  d'affaires,  secretaries,  and,  trans- 
mitted, V,  297. 
Money  appropriated  for,  rights  of,  regarding, 

referred  to,  II,  346. 
Must  have  assurances  that  they  will  be  re- 
spected, 1, 266,  279. 
Omcial  residences  for,  recommended,  IX, 

640,723. 
Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  United 

States,  treaty  of,  received  from,  I,  552. 
Presents— 

From  foreign  states  not  to  be  accepted 
by.  III,  ^7. 

Given  to,  deposited  in  State  Department, 
HI,  37«39.4i. 

Previously  given  to,  should  be  returned, 

111,38. 
Salary  of,  discussed,  II,  ^68;  IV,  ^7, 100. 

Increase   in   salary  ol   commissioner  to 
China  recommended,  V,  122. 
Sent  to  Congress  of  Nations.    (See  under 

Panama,  Isthmus  of.) 
mnUton  to  United  Bt&tas.    (See  the  several 

powers.) 
Minnesota.— One  of  the  United  States;  nick- 
name, "The  Gopher  State;"  motto,  "L'^toile 
dunord"  ("The  North  Star").  It  extends 
from  lat  43*^  30^  to  49^  25'  north  and  from 
long.  89°  29*^  to  9f  5'  west  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  British  America,  on  the  east  bv 
Lake  Superior  and  Wisconsin,  on  the  soutn 
by  Iowa,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Dakotas. 
The  chief  industries  are  wheat  growing, 
lumbering,  and  flour  and  grist  milling,  and 
in  the  products  of  this  latter  industry  the 
State  has  the  largest  output  in  the  country. 
The  manufacture  of  lumber  and  timber 
products  is  a  rapidly  progressing  industry. 
Minnesota  is  one  of  the  leading  wheat-pro- 
ducing States  of  the  Union.  The  region  was 
first  explored  by  the  French  near  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  first  settlement 
being  made  at  Dulutn  in  1678.  In  1763 
France  ceded  the  territory  east  of  the  Miss- 
issippi to  England,  by  whom  it  was  ceded 
to  tne  United  States  in  1783.  It  formed  part 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  organized  in 
1787,  and  was  successively  included  in  the 
Territories  of  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Wis- 
consin. The  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi 
formed  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and 
were  included  successively  in  the  Territo- 
ries of  Upper  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
and  Iowa.  Mar.  3,  1849,  Congress  passed  an 
act  creating  Minnesota  Territory.  In  i8si, 
21,000,000  acres  of  land  were  acquired  of  the 
Dakotas  by  the  treaty  of  Traverse  de  Sioux. 
May  II,  1858,  Minnesota  became  a  State.  It 
has  an  area  of  83,365  sq.  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation (1905)  of  1,979,912. 
Minnesota: 
Admission  of,  into  Union — 

Discussed   and   territory  outside  of,   re- 
ferred to,  V,  590. 

Takini|[  of  census  in  accordance  with  act 
providing  for.  referred  to.  V,  471. 
Constitution  of,  transmitted,  V,  469. 
Indian  massacres  in,  and  persons  sentenced 

to  be  hanged  discussed,Vl.  144. 
Land  districts  of,  X,  630, 631. 
Public   building  to  be  erected  in,  referred 

to^V,i46. 


Public  lands  in,  to  be  surveyed,  Y,  305. 
Minnesota  and  NortliireBteni  Railroad  Oo.. 

suit  instituted  against,  in  name  of  United 
States  referred  to,  V,  297. 
Minnetaree  Indians,  treaty  with,  II,  347. 
Mint.— By  an  act  ot  Congress  passed  Apr.  2, 
1702,  the  first  United  States  mint  was  estab- 
lished at  Philadelphia.  The  first  machinery 
and  first  metal  used  were  imported,  and 
copper  .cents  were  coined  the  following  year. 
In  1794  silver  dollars  were  mad&  and  the 
succeeding  year  gold  eagles.  In  1835  branch 
mints  were  established  at  New  Orleans,  L^ 
at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  at  Dahlonega,  Ga.; 
in  1852,  at  San  Francisco,  CaL;  in  1804,  at 
Dallas  City,  Oreg.,  and  in  1870  at  Carson  City, 
Nev.  The  mints  &t  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega 
were  suspended  in  1861,  that  at  Dallas  in  1875, 
that  at  Carson  City  in  188^  and  that  at  New 
Orleans  from  1800  to  1879.  Assay  offices 
considered  branches  of  the  mint,  were  estab- 
lished at  New  York  in  1854,  Denver,  Colo., 
in  1864,  Bois^  City,  Idaho,  in  1872,  and  at 
other  places  at  later  dates.  The  mints,  as  at 
present  (1906)  established,  are  situated 
at  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco  and  New 
Orleans;  those  at  Carson  City  and  Denver 
are  equipped  as  Assay  offices.  (See  also  Coin- 
age Laws.) 
Mint: 
Abuses  of,  discussed,  1, 185. 
Artists  from  abroad  engaged  in,  1, 128. 
Branch  of — 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  referred  to,  VII,  357. 

At  New  Orleans,  statement  of,  transmitted* 
X.  74- 

At  New  York  recommended,  IV,  502,  557, 
650. 

Establishment  of,  recommended  and  re- 
ferred to,  I.  83;  III,  213;  VII,  356. 

In  California  recommended,  I V,  636;  V, 
19,  85. 
Referred  to,  V,  214. 

In  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Louisianfi 
referred  to,  III,  164,  276. 
Buildings  and  grounds  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 

offered  to  United  States  for,  by  F.  Michel, 

VII,  357. 

Coinage  at,  referred  to.  IV,  557. 

Proclamation  regarding,  1, 249. 
Defective  coins  lodged  in,  1, 168. 
Medals  made  in,  for  army  and  navy  officeiB. 

111,628. 
Opening  qi  more  mints,  with  authority  to 

coin  tor   foreign  nations,  recommended, 

VII,  247. 
At  New  York,  IV,  502,  557,650. 
In  California,  IV,  6^;  V,  19, 85. 
In  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Louisiana, 

III,  164, 276. 
Referred  to.  I,  107,  1^9,  185, 
Seizure  of,  at  New  Orleans  by  authorities  of 

Louisiana  referred  to,  V,  668. 
Mint,  Director  of,  reports  of,  transmitted,  I, 

^3'3. 315- 

Minutemen. — At  a  session  of  the  provincial 
congress  of  Massachusetts,  Nov.  23,  1774,  it 
was  voted  to  enroll  12,000  minutemen.  They 
were  to  be  organized  as  militia  and  hold 
themselves  ready  for  service  at  a  minute's 
notice. 

Miraflores  Island  referred  to,  X,  526. 

Miramon,  Miguel : 
President  of  Mexico,  election  oL  discussed. 
V,S64.644.  ^        ^ 
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Kiramon,  'ULU^iH'- Continued. 
Property  of  American  citizens  confiscated 
by.  V.  589. 

Mlramla  Plot. — A  joint  scheme  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  whereby, 
through  the  agitation  of  one  Miranda^  a 
citizen  of  Caracas,  Venezuela,  dissatisfac- 
tion was  to  be  spread  among  the  Spanish 
and  French  provmces.  During  the  revolu- 
tions which  it  was  hoped  would  ensue  Great 
Britain  was  to  obtain  the  West  Indies  and 
the  United  States  Florida  and  Louisiana 
'  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Mirboha.  The: 
Capture  of,  by  the  Philadelphia  near  Gib- 
raltar in  1803,  \  3^* 
Indemnification  to  captors  of,  and  of  the 
Mishouda  for  the  public  accommodation, 
recommended,  L  306. 

Kisdemeanon.  (See  Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanors.) 

MlBhonda,  The,  indemnification  to  captors  of, 
recommended,  I,  ^66. 

lUasloii  OommlBSlon,  recommendations  of, 
referred  to,  IX,  226. 

lUasiOll  Tmil^^w  : 

BUI  for  relief  of,  VIII,  199.  369;  X,  486. 
Commission  to  treat  with,  IX,  226. 
lUaBloiiarlee,  American,  treatment  of,   in 
Turkey  discussed,  VIII,  40, 505;  IX,  440, 530^ 

637,  7^5- 
Visslonary  Bldge,  or  Chattanooga  (Tenn.), 


Mountain  Bragg's  army  concentrated  on 
Missionary  Rioge,  across  the  Chattanooga 
Valley  and  southeast  of  the  city.  On  the 
mommg  of  Nov.  25,  1863,  Sherman  assailed 
the  Confederate  right  wmg  at  the  extreme 
north  end  of  the  ndge.  Hooker  advanced 
from  Lookout  Mountain  across  the  valley 
and  attacked  the  left.  The  battle  raged  all 
day,  but  the  Confederates  held  the  position 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  center 
was  weakened  by  withdrawals  to  support 
the  left  and  right  It  was  then  that  Grant, 
watching  the  progress  of  the  fifht  from 
Orchanf  Knob,  ordered  forward  uie  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  under  Thomas.  Wood  s 
and  Sheridan's  divisions  charged  the  Con- 
federate center.  The  brigades  of  Hazen 
and  Willich  were  in  advance.  Darkness 
came  on,  when  the  Confederates  retreated. 
Pursuit  was  stopped  when  the  ridge  was 
won.  The  Confederates  lost  more  than  9,000. 
including  6,000  prisoners.  Forty  pieces  of 
artillery  and  7,000  stand  of  small  arms  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors;  The  Federal 
casualties  in  the  Chattanooga  campaign  be- 
tween Nov.  24  and  Nov.  29^  were  753  killed. 
4,722  wounded,  and  349  missing — a  total  ot 

MiuionB  Boundary  Dlapnte,  evidence  pre- 
sented to  President  of  United  States  as 
arbitrator   by    Axgentine    Republic   and 
Brazil,  IX,  435. 
Award  of,  discussed,  IX,  626. 
Mlsstoslppl.— One  of  the  United  States;  nick- 
name, ''The  Bayou  State.*'    It  is  named  for 
the  river  of  that  name  and  extends  from  lat. 
300  10'  to  35<*  north  and  from  long.  88°  5'  to 
9i<>  40'  west.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Tennessee,  on  the  east  b^  Alabama,  on  the 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Louisiana, 
and  on  the  west  by  Louisiana  and  Arkansas 
(separated  by  the  Mississippi  River).    The 
chief  industry  is  agriculture,  cotton  being  the 


principal  prodiict  The  region  was  visited 
by  De  Soto  in  154a  and  a  settlement  was  at- 
tempted by  the  French  under  Iberville  at 
Biloxi  in  1099.  The  territory  was  ceded  by 
France  to  Great  Britain  in  1763.  Part  was 
ceded  to  the  United  Sutes  in  I783and  the 
remainder  was  acquired  in  1803.  The  Ter- 
ritory of  Mississippi  was  organized  in  17^ 
and  admitted  as  a  State  in  1817.  It  seceded 
Jan.  9,  i86x,  and  was  readmitted  Feb.  17, 187a 
The  State  has  an  area  of  46,810  sq.  miles  and 
a  population  (i900)of  1, 551*270;  (1905)  1,750^- 
000,  estimated. 
maBlBBippi  (see  also  Confederate  Sutes}: 
Aaron  Burr  surrenders  to  officers  in  Temtoiy 

of,  1, 421.  ^ 

Act  endowing  church  in,  vetoed,  1, 4^ 
Act  to  authonze  special  term  of  circuit  court 

of  United  States  in,  to  be  held  in  Scranton 

vetoed,  VII,  488. 
Citizens  of  Territory  of,  mustbe  protected,  I, 

Combinations   unlawful,  in,   proclamation 

against,  Vll,  322. 
Consolidation  of  Territory  of,  discussed,  I, 

438. 
Elections  in,  and  complications  growing  out 

of,  proclamation  regarding,  Vll,  322. 
Fifteenth  amendment,  action  o^  onl  referred 

to,  VII,  47. 
Lands  granted  to,  in  aid  of  railroads  referred 

to.  VI,  382. 
inTei 


Battle   of. — After    retiring   from   Lookout        Lands  in  Territory  of,  claimed  by  Great  Brit- 


ain, I,  djO. 

Laws  of  Territory  of,  referred  to,  I,  302,  313. 
Legislative  council  for — 

Dissolved  by  governor  of,  1, 457. 

Nomination  of,  I,  4^7. 
Memorial  from,  regaraing  alleged  violation 

of  treaty  by  United  States  transmitted,  IV, 

150. 
Nomination  for  council  of,  1, 4J7. 
Offices  in.  President  Jackson  refuses  to  make 

further  nominations  for,  II,  636. 
Provisional  governor  for,  appointed  and  res- 
toration oC  Into  Union  discussed,  VI,  314. 
Reconstruction  of — 

Recommendations  regarding,  VII,  1 1. 

Referred  to,  VII,  46. 

Time  for  submitting  constitution  to  voters 
proclaimed.  Vll,  16. 
Referred  to,  VII,  29. 
Survey  of  towns  in,  referred  to,  II,  28. 
Unlawful    combinations    in,    proclamation 

against,  VII,  322. 
MiSBissippi  BiTor : 
Act  to  remove  obstructions  to  navigation  in 

mouth  of,  vetoed,  V,  386. 
Appropriations  for,  II,  199,  368;  IV,  271. 
Breakwater  near  mouth  of,  referred  to,  II, 

422. 
Bridge  over,  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  and  La 

Crosse,  Wis.,  VII,  194. 
Channel  at  mouth  of,  to  be  deepened,  V,  488. 
Condition  of,  near  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  referred 

to,  VII,  128. 
Defense  of,  provision  for,  recommended,  I 

406. 
Delta  of,  surveys  of,  referred  to,  V,  130. 
Exploration  or  country  west  of,  referred  to, 

IV,  411. 
Grants  to  James  B.  Eads  for  construction  of 

jetties  in,  order  regarding,  VII,  328. 
Improvement  of,  recommendations  regard- 
ing,  VII,6l9;  VI1L60,95.  W- 

Appropriation  for,  II,  199, 368;  IV,  271. 


Inde^. 


449 


Mississippi  ^^vt— Continued, 
Improvement  of  South  Pass  of,  discussed, 

VII.  408.  572;  VIII,  51 
Levees  of,  preservation  of.  recommendations 

refirarding,  VI,  454;  VIII,  95,  210. 
Mail  route  from  California  to,  recommended, 

Navigation  on — 
Appropriation   for  improving,  II,  368;  IV, 

271. 
Treaty  with  Spain  regarding,  1, 1 14, 1 18, 172. 

Plan  for  reclamation  of  alluviai  basin  o^  sub- 
ject to  inundation,  ¥11,303,318. 

Railroad  from  Pacific  Ocean  to,  recom- 
mended, V,  178,221. 

Referred  tOj  11,  541,633. 

Resolution  in  relation  to  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions to  navigation  in,  reasons  for  applying 
pocket  veto  to,  V,  607. 

Survey  of— 
Appropriation  for,  II,  199. 
Near  completion  of,  referred  to,  II,  108. 

Surveys  of  mouth  of.  III.  281. 
MissiBuppi  BiTsr  OonunlBsion: 

Appropriation  for  protection  of  levees  recom- 
mended by,  VIIL 


Report  of,  discussed,  VI II,  107. 

Ilis80iiil.--One  of  the  United  States:  motto, 
**Salus  populi  supremalex  e6to**("Let  the 
people's  safety  be  the  supreme  law").  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  Missouri  River,  which 
in  turn  is  named  after  a  tribe  of  Indians  be- 
longing to  the  Siouan  family.  The  State  is 
included  between  lat.36^and  40®  30' north 
and  long.  89^2'  and  95^44  west  It  is  bounded 
on  the  norm  by  Iewa«  on  the  east  by  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  (separated  by  the 
Mississippi),  on  the  south  hy  Arkansas,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska  (separated  in  part  by  the  Missouri 
River).  Slaughtering  and  meat-packing  are 
the  most  important  industries^  the  manufac- 
ture of  tobacco  ranking  second.  The  State 
has  great  mineral  resources,  especially  iron, 
coal,  and  lead.  Corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco  are 
raised  extensively.  The  State  is  one  of  the 
first  in  the  production  of  com.  There  are 
also  large  manufacturing  interests.  The  ter- 
ritory was  first  settled  at  St  Genevieve  by 
the  French  in  1755,  was  ceded  to  Spain  in 
1763,  ceded  back  to  France  in  1800,  and  was 
ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  in  1803, 
forming  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
Missouri  Territory  was  formed  in  1812  and. 
admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  State  in  1821. 
The  State  has  an  area  of  69415  sq.  miles  and 
a  population  ( 1905),  3,324,131. 

KiBSonri  ( see  also  Spnngfield  ) : 
Admission  of,  into  Union  proclaimed,  II,  95. 
Bank  of.     (  See  Bank  of  Missouri. ) 
Boundaries  of,  extended,  III,  274. 
Boundary  line  with  Iowa,  dispute  respecting, 

in,5S8.5&i57i.       .     „ 

Defalcation  of  officers  m,  II,  375, 404. 

Indian  titles  to  lands  in,  extinguished,  II,  200; 
III,  321. 

Joint  resolution  placing  troops  of,  on  footing 
with  others  as  to  bounties,  reasons  for  ap- 
plying pocket  veto  to,  VI,  535. 

Judicialaistricts  of,  X,  551. 

Lead  mines  in,  II,  142,  30J. 

Military  force  to  be  raised  by  governor  of,  for 
suppression  of  rebellion  in,  VI,  40. 
Order   regarding,  VI,  4Z 

Railroads  in,  to  be  made  available  for  mili- 
tary uses  of  Government,  VI,  116. 


Security  of  trade  with  Mexico  discussed,  II, 

473- 
Troops  of,  orders  respecting  inspection  of  rec- 
ordis  of,  VI,  232. 
MiBsoori,  The,  loss  of,  by  fire  referred  to,  IV, 
269. 
Aid  rendered,  by  British  authorities  at  Gibral- 
tar, IV,  270. 
Ilissoiiri  Oompromlse.— An  agreement  rel- 
ative to  the  question  of  slavery  embodied  in 
a  bill  passed  Dy  Congress  Mar.  2, 1820,  and  in 
the  act  admitting  Missouri,  Feb.  28,  1821. 
Upon  the  introduction  into  Congress  during 
the  session  of  1818-19  of  a  bill  providing  for 
the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State,  but  pro- 
hibiting slavery  therein,  the  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Southern  members  became 
violent  and  threatening,  and  after  long  and 
brilliant  debates  a  compromise  was  efiEected, 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Henry  Cla^. 
Representative  Tallmadge,  of  New  York,  m 
February,  i8ia  proposea  an  amendment  de- 
claring all  children  bom  after  the  admission 
of  the  State  to  be  free.  This  was  modified 
to  make  all  children  bom  slaves  free  at  2C 
The  House  passed  the  bill  with  this  amend- 
ment, but  the  Senate  refused  to  concur.  Next 
year  the  bill  passed  the  House  again  in 
the  same  form.  The  Senate  voted  to  admit 
Maine  provided  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a 
slave  State.  The  House  rejected  the  pro- 
posal. Representative  Thomas,  of  IllinoisL 
proposed  as  a  compromise  the  admission  ot 
Missouri  as  a  slave  State  provided  that  in 
future  slavery  should  be  pronibited  in  all  the 
territory  forming  part  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase north  of  ^^  30'.  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  new  State.  This  was  agreed  to.  On 
the  question  as  to  when  the  compromise  was 
abandoned,  whether  before  or  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in  1854,  par- 
ties and  sections  have  been  divided.  Wnen 
Missouri's  constitution  was  laid  before  Con- 
gress it  was  found  that  it  contained  clauses 
excluding  free  negroes  from  the  State.  The 
House  therefor  refused  to  admit  Missouri. 
Clay  effected  a  further  compromise  whereby 
Missouri  agreed  not  to  deprive  of  his  rights  - 
any  citizen  of  another  State. 
Kissoori  Oompromise  discussed,  IV,  607,641; 

V,  345- 
Missouri  BiTsr,  exploration  of,  1, 398, 408. 
Missooria  Indians :  y 

Right  of  way  of  railroad  through  lands  of, 

referred  to,  VIII,  94. 
Treaty  with,  II,  347;  III,  37,265, 478;  V,235, 

Wit^draTra!^^47. 
Kitohell,  David  B.,  instmctions  to,  regarding 

possession  of  Florida,  1,  508,  510. 
Mitchell,  Ctoorge  B.,  mentioned;  II,  X12. 
Mitehell,  John,  agent  for  Amencan  prisoners 

of  war  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  I,  522. 
Misner,  Lansing  B.,  minister  to  Guatemala, 
action  of,  regarding  seizure  of  Gen.  Bar- 
rundia,  and  subsequent  recall  o^  discussed, 
IX,  109. 
Papers  regarding,  transmitted,  IX,  130. 
Mobile.  Ala.: 
Achievements  of  Federal  forces  in  harbor  of, 
and  orders  respecting  celebration  o^  VI, 
238. 
Clearance  of  vessels  at  port  of,  referred  to^ 

Collection  district  of,  established,  1, 369. 
Object  of,  misunderstood  by  Spain,  I,  37a 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


Mobile  and  Banphlii  Island  Bailroad  and 
Harbor  Oo.,  act  regarding  grant  of  right  to. 
to  construct  trestle  between  Cedar  Point  ana 
Dauphin  Island  returned,  IX,  349. 

MobUe  Bay  (Ala.),  Battle  of.— Aug.  5, 1S64, 
Rear-Admiral  Farragut  lashed  to  the  rigging 
of  the  flagship  ^ar;^y,  passed  the  forts  and 
obstructions  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay 
and  captured  the  Confederate  ram  Tennessee, 
Mobile  Bay  was  defended  by  Fort  Qaines, 
on  the  eastern  end  of  Dauphin  Island,  Fort 
Morgan,  on  the  western  extremity  of  Mobile 
Point,  east  of  the  channel,  and  Fort  Powell, 
situated  on  a  small  island  west  of  Dauphin. 
Forts  Gaines  and  Morgan  commanded  the 
main  channel,  the  former  mounting  21  guns 
and  the  latter  48.  In  the  bay  were  the  iron- 
clad ram  Tennessee  and  the  gunboats  Gaines. 
Morgan^  and  Selma,  under  the  command  ot 
Adn^iral  Buchanan.  The  Tennessee  was 
built  on  the  plan  of  the  Merrimac.  Her 
armament  consisted  of  6  rifles — 2  pivots  of 
7H  inches  bore  and  4  6-inch  broadsides.  Ob- 
structions and  defenses  of  all  kinds  bad 
been  placed  around  the  harbor  and  30  tor- 
pedoes were  strung  across  the  channel, 
rarragut's  fleet  consisted  of  14  wooden 
ships  and  a  monitors.  Gen.  Gordon  Granger 
had  landed  4,000  Federal  troops  on  Dauphin 
Island,  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Games,  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  fleet  The  fleet  got  under  way 
early  in  the  morning  and  before  7  o'clock  the 
engagement  became  general.  The  monitor 
Tecumseh  fired  the  nrst  shot,  and  shortly 
afterwards  struck  a  torpedo  and  sunk,  with 
her  commander,  Capt  Craven,  and  meet  of 
her  crew.  Within  an  hour  the  other  vessels 
had  passed  the  forts  and  met  the  gunboats 
and  ram  inside  the  harbor.  After  a  severe 
contest  the  Tennessee  surrendered  at  10 
o'clock.  Farragut's  loss  was  165  killed  and 
drowned  (113  ot  whom  went  down  on  board 
the  Tecumseh)  and  170  wounded.  The  Con- 
federate loss  was  8  or  10  killed  and  wounded, 
and  17Q  surrendered.  Of  the  other  3  Con- 
federate vessels,  the  Morgan  escaped  up  the 
bay,  the  Gaines  was  disabled,  and  the  Selma 
was  captured  with  her  crew  of  90  officers  and 
men.  The  night  after  the  battle  Fort  Powell 
^was  abandoned  and  blown  up.  Next  day 
Fort  Gaines  was  shelled  by  i\\tChickasaw  and 
surrendered  with  800  prisoners.  Granger's 
troops  were  transferred  to  the  rear  of  rort 
Morgan.  Aug.  22  it  was  bombarded  and  on 
the  23d  it  surrendered.  With  the  defenses* 
of  Mobile  there  were  taken  104  guns  and 
I1464  men.  Operations  against  the  city  of 
Mobile  were  begun  Mar.  20, 1865.  Two  forts 
protected  the  city  after  the  passage  into  the 
harbor  had  been  made.  Apr.  4  Uiese  were 
bombarded.  Four  days  later  another  bom- 
bardment was  begun,  followed  in  the  even- 
ing by  an  assault  The  outer  works  were 
carried  during  the  night  and  preparations 
made  to  complete  the  conquest  next  day, 
but  at  I  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Apr.  9 
the  garrison  surrendered. 

Mobile  Point,  Ala.,  fortifications  at,  recom- 
mended,  II,  122. 
Referred  to,  II,  126. 

MobUe  BlTor: 
Commerce  passing  through,  obstructed  by 
arbitrary  duties  and  vexatious  researches; 
armed  resistance  authorized,  1, 384. 

Modoc  Indians.— A  tribe  of  the  Lutuamian 
family  of  Indians,  which,  with  the  KlamathSi 


formerly  occupied  the  region  of  the  Klamath 
Lakes  and  Sprague  River,  Oreg.,  and  ex- 
tended southward  into  California.  They  be- 
gan attacks  on  the  whites  as  early  as  1847. 
Hostilities  continued  until  1864,  when  thc^ 
ceded  their  lands  and  agreed  to  go  on  a  res- 
ervation. The  Modocs  became  notorious 
through  their  conflict  with  the  Government 
in  1872-73.  They  refused  in  1872  to  go  to  the 
Klamath  Reservation,  but  instead  took  up 
strongly  fortified  positions  in  the  lava  beos 
near  Fort  Klamath,  where  in  April,  1873, 
they  murdered  Gen.  Canby  and  Commis- 
sioner Thomas,  who  had  been  sent  to  induce 
them  to  go  to  the  reservation.  War  followed, 
and  soon  the  Government  troops  compelled 
the  Indians  to  surrender.  Captain  Jack, 
their  leader,  and  2  associates  were  executed 
and  about  80  of  his  followers  were  removed 
to  Indian  Territory.  The  remainder,  some 
150L  reside  on  the  Klamath  Reservation  in 


150,  res 
Oregon 


Modoo  Indians: 
Correspondence  during  war  with,  referred 

to,  \1L  261. 
Treaty  with,  VI,  269. 

Mohave- Apacb^  Indian  Beserration,  pro- 
claimed, X,  635. 

Mohave  Indians.— A  tribe  of  the  Yuman  In- 
dians. They  live  along  the  Lower  Colorado 
River,  in  Anzona.  About  a  third  of  them 
are  on  reservation  ground.  They  number 
in  all  some  2,000. 

Mohawk,  The,  capture  of  the  Wildfire  with 
cargo  of  slaves,  by,  V,  593. 

Mohawk  Indians.— A  tribe  of  the  Iroquois 
family  of  Indians.  The  name  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Al^onquian  word  "maaua" 
meaning  bears.  Early  settlers  found  them 
occupying  the  territory  now  included  in  New 
York  State,  extending  from  the  St  Lawrence 
River  to  the  Delaware  .River  w  atershed  and 
from  the  Catskills  to  Lake  Erie'  Their  vil- 
lages were  along  the  Mohawk  River.  They 
were  known  as  one  of  the  Five  Nations,  and 
were  the  first  tribe  of  the  region  to  obtain  fire- 
arms. The  Mohawks  were  allies  of  the  En[^- 
lish  in  their  wars  with  the  French  and  Ameri- 
cans. Ifi  1784  under  Brant,  they  retired  to 
Upper  Canada. 

Mohawk  Indians,  treaty  with,  L  265. 

Mohegan  Indians.— A  tribe  of  the  Al^on- 
quian  family  of  Indians.  They  once  lived 
chiefly  on  the  Thames  River,  in  Connecticut 
The  Mohegans  claimed  territory  extending 
eastward  into  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Is- 
land. After  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots, 
in  1637,  they  claimed  the  latter's  lands.  The 
death  of  King  Philip,  in  1676,  left  them  the 
only  imDortant  body  of  Indians  in  Southern 
New  England.  They  finally  became  scat- 
tered, some  joining  tne  Brotnerton  Indians 
in  New  York.  The  Mohegans  are  often 
confounded  with  the  Mohicans  and  called 
River  Indians. 

Mohican  Indians.— A  tribe  of  the  Algonquian 
family  of  Indians.  The  name  is  interpreted 
both  as  "wolf"  and  "seaside  people." 
When  first  known  to  the  whites  they  occu- 
pied both  banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  extend- 
ing from  near  Albany  to  Lake  Champlain. 
They  were  a  distinct  tribe  from  the  Mohe- 
gans of  the  Connecticut  River.  The  two 
tribes  are  generallv  confounded  under  the 
name  of  River  Indians.  The  Mohicans 
were   friendly  to  the    English  during  the 
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French  and  British  stniggles  for  supremacy 
in  AmericsL  They  assisted  the  colonists  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  Afterwards  some  of 
them  became  citizens. 

Mo-lal-la-las  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  381. 

Mo-lellndlani.    (See  Mo-lal-la-las  Indians.) 

Molina,  Lois,  mentioned,  V,  577. 

Mollno  del  Bey  (Mexico),  Battle  ot— When 
the  forti6cations  of  Contreras  and  Churu- 
bnsco  had  been  passed.  Gen.  Scott  took  up 
his  headquarters  at  Tacubaya,  the  bishop  s 
castle,  overlooking  the  western  approaches 
to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  2%  miles  distant. 
The  first  formidable  obstruction  was  El 
Molino  del  Rey ("  The  King's  MiU  ").  Gen. 
Worth's  division  of  j,ioo  men  was  detailed 
for  attack  upon  this  and  its  supporting 
fortification^  Casa  de  Mata.  These  were 
stone  buildmgs,  strongly  fortified  and  ably 
defended,  the  Mexicans  contesting  every 
foot  of  the  ground.  The  attack  was  made 
on  the  morning  of  Sept  8,  1847.  After  2 
hours*  hard  fighting  the  works  were  carried 
and  the  army  of  Santa  Anna.  14,000  strong, 
driven  back.  The  Mexican  loss  was  2,  200, 
killed  and  wounded  (among  the  former  be- 
ing Generals  Valdarez  and  Leon)  and  more 
than  800  prisoners,  includjng  ^  commis- 
sioned officers.  The  Amencan  loss  was  116 
(including  9  officers)  killed  and  66^  (in- 
cluding 49  officers)  wounded  and  18  missing. 
The  magazine  of  Casa  de  Mata  was  blown 
up,  and  Worth  returned  to  Tacubaya. 

Monaffhan,  James  0.,  appointment  of,  X,  632. 

Monalian,  Thomas  B.,  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of,  by  Mexican  authorities,  VIII,  265. 

Monetary  Oommlsslon,  appointment  of,  cns- 
cussed,  X«  25. 

Monetary  Convention  of  Latin  Union,  Bel- 
gium declares  its  adhesion  to,  YIII,  372. 

Monetary  TTnlon,  American.  (See  Interna- 
tional American  Monetary  Union.) 

Money,  Continental.  (See  Continental 
Money.) 

Money  Order  System,  discussed,  II,  419; 
VIII,^2,  352.  792;  IX.  321, 449»  539.      ^  ,^ 

Money  Orders.  International,  discussed,  IX. 
449»  539* 

Money,  Pnbllc.  (See  Revenue,  Public.) 

Monitor,  The.  (See  Hampton  Roads  (Va.), 
Battle  of.) 

Monitor,  The,  engagement  with  the  Merrimae 
discussed.  Vl.  112. 

Monmontli  (N.  J.),  Battle  of.— An  important 
conflict  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  fought 
during  the  afternoon  of  June  28,  1778,  at 
Wenrock  Creek.  Monmouth  County,  N.J., 
Gen.  Washington  in  command  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  commanding 
the  British.    June  z8  Clinton  left  Philadel- 

}>hia  for  New  York  with  11,000  men  and  a 
arge  supplv  train.  Washmgton  pursued 
him  with  about  20,000  men.  After  some 
preliminary  skirmishing,  in  which  the  Ameri- 
cans, led  by  Gen.  Charles  Lee.  second  in 
command,  retreated,  a  general  battle  oc- 
curred. The  British  were  defeated  and 
drew  off  under  cover  of  night,  leaving  about 
mdead  upon  the  field.  The  Americans 
lost  228,  less  than  70  of  whom  were  killed. 
An  incident  of  the  battle  was  Washington's 
severe  reprimand  of  CJen.  Charles  Lee.  which 
resulted  m  the  latter's  final  dismissal.  Lee 
had  opposed  bringing  on  the  battle,  but  when 
Ws  advice  was  rejected  in  the  cpunpU  pf  wsr 


asked  and  obtained  the  right  to  lead  off  in 
the  engagement 
Monoea^yy  (Md.).  Battle  of.— Gen.  Hunter 
succeeded  Gen.  Sigel  in  command  of  the 
Federal  forces  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in 
Tune,  1864.  (^n.  £arly  was  detached  from 
Lee's  army  at  Richmond  and  sent  to  reen- 
force  Gen.  Breckenrid^e,  who  commanded 
the  Confederate  forces  in  the  valley.  Hunter 
retired  westward  across  the  mountains, 
leaving  Washington  unprotected.  Lee 
thereupon  reenforced  Early,  increasing  his 
strength  to  20,000.  and  ordered  him  to 
threaten  Washington,  in  the  hope  of  com- 
pelling Grant  to  withdraw  some  of  the  troops 
before  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  The  Sixth 
CorpSj  under  Wright,  was  sent  to  defend 
Washington,  with  the  Nineteenth  Corps, 
which  arrived  from  Hampton  Roads.  July 
6  Early  reached  Hagerstown  and  moved  a 
strong  column  toward  Frederick,  where- 
upon Gen.  Lew  Wallace  advanced  from 
Baltimore  with  a  force  of  6,000  men.  He  en- 
countered Early  on  the  9th  at  Monocacy. 
Md.,  and  for  8  hours  resisted  his  advance, 
but  was  finally  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  c^ 
killed,  ^79  wounded,  and  1.282  missing.  The 
Confederate  loss  was  stated  by  Gen.  Early 
at  from  600  to  700,  including  the  cavalry. 
MonopoUei,  evils  of  trusts  and^iscussed  and 
recommendations  regarding,  VlII,  773;  IX, 
43,744. 
Monroe,  James  (fifth  President  United 
States): 
Accounts  and  claims  of.  discussed  by,  II,  277. 

Referred  to,  II,  323. 
Annual  messages  of,  II,  ii>  39»  54>  73*  9^,  185. 

207,248. 
Biographical  sketch  of,  II,  3. 
Constitutional  amendment  regarding  inter- 
nal improvements  recommended  Dy,  II, 
18. 19a 
Correspondence  and  manuscripts  of,  unpub- 
lished, purchase  of,  referred  to,  IX,  236. 
Discretionary  power  of  President  over  nomi- 
nations, removals,  and  other  acts  discussed 
by,  II,  278. 
Finances  discussed  by,  II,  15, 44, 60, 77,  106^ 

187,192,211,216,  253. 
Foreign  policy  discussed  by,  II,  4,  I3»  55,  58^ 

70, 103. 116, 193,218,  222.248.  26a 
Inaugural  address  of— 
First,  II,  4. 
Second,  II,  86. 
Internal  improvements  discussed  by,  II,  18, 

142, 144,  190. 
Mmister  to — 
France,  nomination  of,  I,  i  J6. 
Negotiate  treaty  with  Spam,  nomination 


Settle  iiffe' 


Serences  with  Great  Britain,  nomi- 
nation of,  I,  402. 
Monroe  doctrine.    (See  Monroe  Doctrine.) 
Oath  of  office,  notifies  Congress  of  time  and 

place  of  taking,  II,  4. 
Portrait  of,  II,  z 
Power  of  legislation  in  District  of  Columbia 

should  be  taken  from  Congress  and  vested 

in  people,  II,  47. 
Powers  of  Federal  and  State  Governments 

discussed  by,  II,  18.  142,  144. 
Proclamations  of — 

Admission  of  Missouri,  II,  9j. 

Agreement  with  Oeat  9nta)o  for  fpTCe  pn 
Great  Lakes,  II.  36^ 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents, 


Honroe,  inmbw—Continued. 

Discriminating  duties  suspended  on  vessels 
of  — 

Bremen,  II,  37. 

France,  II,  183. 

Hamburg,  II,  3S. 

Lubeck,  II,  75. 

Norway,  II,  061 

Oldenburg,  II,  fjfj. 
Extraordinary  session  of  Senate,  II,  287. 
Importation  of  plaster  of  paris,  restrictions 

on,  removed,  II,  34,  36. 
Lands,  sale  of,  II,  11. 
Ports  opened  to  vessels  of  Great  Britain, 

II,  i4 
Reward  for  murderer  of  William  Seaver, 

11.94. 

Reduction  in  peace  establishment  discussed 
by,  II,  I2Q. 

Request  of  House  for  documents  concerning 
public  ofificers  refused  by,  II,  278. 

Secretary  of  State,  1, 491. 

South  American  Provmces,  message  of,  re- 
garding indei>endence  of,  II.  116. 

State  of  the  Union  discussed   by,  II,  54,  73, 
9£L  207,  222,  248. 

Tariff  discussed  by,  II,  106, 191, 215. 

Veto  message  of.  regarding  repair  of  Cum- 
berland road,  11,  142. 
Monroe,   Joel    D.,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 

Monroe  Dootrlno.— After  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  France,  Russia,  Prussia^  and  Aus- 
tria formed  the  so-called  Hol^  Alliance  in 
September,  1815,  for  the  suppression  of  revo- 
lutions within  each  others' dominions  and  for 
peipetuating  peace.  The  Spanish  colonies 
m  America  naving  revolted,  it  was  rumored 
that  this  alliance  contemplated  their  subju- 
gation, although  the  United  States  had  ac- 
knowledged their  independence.  George 
Canning,  Enelish  secretary  of  state,  proposed 
that  Englana  and  America  unite  to  oppose 
such  intervention.  On  consultation  with 
Jefferson,  Madison,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
Calhoun,  Monroe,  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress  in  1823  (II, 218),  embodied  the 
conclusions  of  these  deliberations  in  what 
has  since  been  known  as  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine. Referring  to  the  threatened  inter- 
vention of  the  powers,  the  message  declares : 
**  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  powers  to  declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  svstem  to  any  portion  of 
this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or 
dependencies  of  any  European  power  we 
have  not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere. 
But  with  the  Governments  who  have  de- 
clared their  independence  and  maintained 
it,  and  whose  indei>endence  we  have,  on 
great  consideration  and  on  just  principles, 
acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  inter- 
position for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them, 
or  controlling  m  any  other  manner  their 
destiny,  by  any  Euroi>ean  power  in  any  other 
light  tnan  as  the  manifestation  of  an  un- 
friendly disposition  toward  the  United 
States.^  The  promulgation  of  this  doctrine 
is  accredited  to  Mr.  Monroe,  but  Jan.  3, 181 1, 
the  principle  was  substantially  enunciated 
bv  Mr.  Madison.  In  a  message  to  Congress 
otthat  date  (1,488),  while  discussing  a  threat 
of  Great  Britain  to  take  possession  of  a  por- 


tion of  Florida  claimed  by  Spain,  he  used 
these  words :  **  I  recommend  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Congress  the  seasonableness  of  a 
declaration  that  the  United  States  could  not 
see,  without  serious  inquietude,  any  part  of  a 
neighboring  territory  in  which  they  have  in 
different  respects  so  deep  and  so  just  a  con- 
cern pass  from  the  hand!s  of  Spain  into  those 
of  any  other  foreign  power.**  The  practical 
application  of  this  doctrine  goes  no  further 
than  to  place  the  United  States  in  opposition 
to  any  possible  attempt  of  any  European 
power  to  subjugate  or  take  possession  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  any  American  country. 
The  principle  involved  was  clearly  set  form 
by  Secretary  of  State  Richard  Olney  in  hii 
dispatch  of  July  20,  1895,  OQ  ^^  Venezuelan 
Boundar]^  dispute.  He  stated  that  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  does  not  establish  any  general 
protectorate  by  the  United  States  over  other 
American  States.  It  does  not  relieve  any 
American  State  from  its  obligations  as  fixed 
by  international  law.  nor  prevent  any  Eu- 
ropean power  directly  interested  from  en- 
forcing such  obligations  or  from  inflicting 
merited  punishment  for  the  breach  of  them. 
This  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
has  been  upheld  in  the  most  emphatic  manner 
by  President  Roosevelt  in  many  of  his  public 
speeches  and  his  messages  to  Congi^  in 
which  he  states  that  any  well-merited  pun- 
ishment inflicted  by  a  European  power  upon 
an  American  State  does  not  violate  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine,  provided  that  such  punishment 
does  not  involve  any  occupation,  either  per- 
manent or  temporary,  of  American  territory. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  II,  218.  (See  also  I,  488; 
II,  260.) 
Armed  force  necessary  to  maintain,  X,  442, 

,  657.  833.       , 

A  guarantee  of  peace,  XI,  1 152. 
Involves  international  police  duty  by  U.  S., 
X,83i. 

Reasserted  by  Presidents- 
Buchanan,  V,  51:^  646. 
CleveUnd,  IX,  632,  655. 
Grant.  VII,  61,  100,129. 
Polk,  IV,  308,  ^40,582. 
RfFOScvelt,  X,  44^  442;  XI,  II54. 
Tvler,  IV,  312. 

Rcfcmrtl  to.  Il»34i- 

Terri  tori  ?J  3  f^s:^"  -^ >? i on  by  U.  S.  not  covered  by, 

XI,  1153. 

Monion,  Blr  Bdmnnd,  award  o^  as  arbitrator 
in  claim  of  Carlos  Butterfleld  &  Co.  against 
Denmark,  IX,  iia 

Montana.— One  of  the  United  States;  motto, 
"Oro  Y  plata"  ("Gold  and  silver").  It  is  in- 
cludeoi  between  laL  45^  and  49^  north  and 
long.  104^  and  1 16^  west  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  British  America,  on  the  east  by 
the  Dakotas,  on  the  south  by  Wyoming  and 
Idaho,  and  on  the  west  by  Idaho.  Gold, 
silver,  and  copper  are  extensively  mined 
and  stock  raising  is  an  important  occupation. 
Montana  was  first  entered  in  1743  oy  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Verendrye  who  discovered 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  no  attempt  was 
made  at  a  settlement  Montana  formed  part 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  included  in  the  Nebraska  Terri- 
tory. Montana  Territory  was  organized  in 
1804  and  admitted  as  a  State  in  i^  It  has 
an  area  of  146,080  sq.  miles  and  a  population 
(1905)  of  265,000, 
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Montana: 

Act- 
Erecting  Territory  o^  into  surveying  dis- 
trict, etc.,  vetoed,  Vl,  426. 
Granting  right  of  way  to  railroads  through 
Indian  reservations  in«  vetoed,  VIII,  472. 
Admission  of,  into  Union  proclaimed,  IX,  24. 

Discussed,  IX,  5a 
Lands  in — 
Opened  to  settlement  by  proclamation,  IX, 

292. 
Set  apart  as  public  reservation  by  procla- 
mation, IX.  781.  790,  795;  X,  509. 5",  S15. 
w,  611  719.  744.  871;  Xl,  909,  935.  942, 
loBi,  1093, 1 1 12, 1 1 16. 
Partial  organization  of,  referred  to,  VI,  2J0. 
Unlawful   combinations    in,  proclamation 
against,  IX,  500. 
Hontaao,  BiUban  O.,  appropriation  for  claim 

of,  recommended,  Vll,  ig. 
■ontank  Point,  Long  Isuuid*  lands  lying  on, 

referred  to  I,  i.^. 
Montenegro. — A  principality  in  southeastern 
Europe  fronting  on  to  the  Adriatic  and 
bounded  by  Austria  on  the  west  and  by  Tur- 
key on  the  north  and  east  Agriculture  of  the 
most  primitive  kind  forms  the  staple  industry 
of  its  people,  grain,  grapes,^live%  and  figs  are 
the  chief  products;  deposits  of  iron  ore  are 
found  near  the  Adriatic  coast  and  are  worked 
by  Italian  capital  The  people  are  of  Sla- 
vonic origin  and  belong  to  the  Greek  ortho- 
dox church.  The  government  is  nominally 
a  limited  monarchy  administered  by  a  Prince 
and  a  council  of  8  members,  but  in  fact  the 
Prince  is  an  absolute  ruler.  In  1607  Monte- 
negro was  liberated  from  Turkish  rule  by 
Danilo  Petrovich  who  was  elected  Vladika  or 
prince-bishop,  the  succession  descending  col- 
laterally in  nis  familv.  In  1851  Danilo  I 
abandoned  the  title  ot  Vladika  and  also  its 
spiritual  functions,  taking  the  title  of  Gospo- 
daror  Prince.  The  area  is  3,630  sq.  miles 
having  a  population  of  about  228,000,  of 
whom  13,840  are  Mohammedans. 
Monterey  (Mezlco),BatUe  of.—  The  Mexican 
army  under  Arista,  driven  across  the  Rio 
Grande,  took  refuge  in  Matamoros.  Taylor, 
receiving  reenforcements,  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  that  city.  Arista,  unable  to  hold 
the  place,  abandoned  it  and  retreated  to 
Monterey,  180  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande  and 
700  miles  from  the  City  of  Mexico.  Aug.  18, 
1846,  Taylor,  with  a  force  of  6,600  men.  began 
the  long  march  toward  Monterey,  on  the  way 
to  the  enemy's  capital^  having  established  a 
depot  for  supplies  at  Camargo,  at  the  head  of 
steam  navigation  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Sept 
19  the  American  army  encamped  in  sight  of 
\  Monterey,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  San  Juan, 
almost  encircled  by  the  Sierra  Madre  Moun- 
tains. The  city  is  the  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Nueva  Leon  and  the  seat  of  the  Catholic 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  It  was  strongly  forti- 
fied and  garrisoned  by  10,000  men,  mostlv 
regulars,  under  Gen.  Ampudia.  The  attack 
was  begun  hy  the  Americans  on  Sept  21  and 
on  the  following  morning  the  bishop's  palace 
was  taken  by  assault  The  city  was  then 
forced,  the  Mexicans  stubbornly  retreating 
from  square  to  square.  The  fighting' contin- 
ued during  the  22d  and  23d,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of 'the  24th  of  September  an  armistice  was 
agreed  upon.  Gen.  Ampudia  surrendered 
the  place  and  was  allowea  to  retire  with  his 
army.    The  American  loss  was  slight 


Monterey.  Mexico,  battle  o^  referred  to,  IV, 
492. 

Monteinma Forest  Beserre,  proclaimed,  XI, 
1023. 

Montgomery,  Alexander,  member  of  legisla- 
tive council  for  Mississippi  Territory,  nomi- 
nation of,  I,  457. 

Montgomery,  Hugh,  mentioned,  11,421. 

Montgomery,  Mary  Ann,  act  granting  pension 
to,  vetoed,  VII,  172. 

Montgomery,  ▼illlam,  brigadier  -  general, 
nomination  of,  referred  to,  I]^  531. 

Montgomery,  VUllam  B.,  court-martial  in 
case  of,  referred  to,  V,  360. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  government  of  Confeder- 
ate States  first  located  at,  YL  24. 
Transferred  to  Richmond,  Va.,  VI,  24. 

MOntljo,  The,  seizure  and  detention  of,  by 
United  States  of  Colombia.  YII,  335. 
Claims  arising  out  of,  paid,  VII,  404. 

Montreal  (Canada).  Capture  and  Lom  of— 
After  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point  Ethan  Allen,  Philip  Schuyler,  Benedict 
Arnold,  and  other  Americans  were  anxious 
to  invade  Canada  and  secure  the  cobperation 
of  the  Canadians  with  the  colonists.  In 
June,  1775,  the  Continental  Congress  gave 
Gen.  Scnuyler  discretionary  power  to  proceed 
against  Montreal  He  sent  Gen.  Montgom- 
ery with  3,000  men  down  Lake  Champlain. 
Gen.  Carieton,  with  ^oo  British,  was  torced 
to  surrender  on  the  13th  of  November. 
Eleven  vessels  also  fell  into  Montgomery's 
hands.  Carieton  escaped  to  Quebec.  Ben- 
edict Arnold,  with  1,200  men,  had  been  or- 
dered to  proceed  by  way  of  the  Kennebec 
and  Chaudiire  rivers  and  cooperate  with 
Montgomery  before  Quebec.  The  expedi- 
tion to  the  latter  city  proved  disastrous. 
Three  brigades  of  infantry,  besides  artillery, 
stores,  ana  ammunition,  having  arrived  from 
England,  the  Americans  were  forced  to  re- 
tire to  Lake  Champlain.  (See  also  Quebec 
(Canada),  Battle  of.) 

Montt,  Jorge,  President  of  Chile,  mentioned, 
IX,  184.    (See  also  Baltimore.  The.) 

Monuments.    (See  Statues  and  Monuments.) 

Mooney,  James,  seizare  of  Vicenzo  Rebello 
by,  in  New  Orleans,  La,,  VIII,  66. 

Moore,  Alfired,  commissioner  to  treat  with  In- 
dians, nomination  of,  1,260. 

Moore,  Jobn  B.,  Acting  Secretary  of  Sute,  X, 
256. 

MOore,  Thomas,  commissioner  for  Cumber-^ 
land  road,  I,  418. 

Moore,  THomas  P.,  minister  to  Colombia, 
judgment  and  discretion  of,  discussed,  II,  467. 

Mora,  Antonio  M.,  claim  of,  against  Spain,  IX, 
242, 478,  530.  557.  56^       ,  ,^  , 
Payment  and  distribution  of,  IX,  637. 

Morales,  Don  John  Bonayenture,  authority 
to  dispose  of  lands  of  Spain  in  Louisiana  re- 
ferred to,  11,82. 

Morehead,  Abner.  act  to  restore  name  of,  to 
pension  roll  vetoed,  VIII,  461. 

Moren,  Fernando  J.,  mentioned,  V, 503, 595. 

Moreton,  George  C,  mentioned,  I,  iSo. 

Morgan,  Edwin  D.,  mentioned,  VI,  78. 

Morgan,  George  D.,  mentioned,  VI,  78. 

Morgan,  John  T.: 
Argument  of,  in  Senate  on  canal  construc- 
tion referred  to.  IX,  189. 
Member  of  commission  to  Hawaiian  Islands, 
X,io8. 

Morgan.  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  act  for  relief  of,  rea- 
sons for  applying  pocket  veto  to,  VIII,  486. 
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Morgan*!  Raid.— In  the  summer  of  1863  the 
Confederate  General  Buckner  was  in  East 
Tennessee,  near  the  borders  of  Kentucky, 
preparing  for  an  expedition  against  Louis- 
ville. Gen.  John  H.  MoriB^an  was  sent  ahead 
with  2^460  cavalry  to  pave  the  wav.  He 
crossea  the  Cumberland  River,  and,  naving 
been  joined  by  about  1,000  Kentuckians, 
passea  over  the  Ohio  River  into  Indiana. 
The  advance  of  Rosecrans's  anny  prevented 
Buckner  from  joining  him.  Moi^an  rode 
through  southern  Indiana  toward  Cmcinnati| 
burning  bridges,  tearing  up  railroads,  and 
fighting  home  guards.  The  whole  State  of 
Ohio  became  alarmed,  and  a  strong  Union 
force  was  soon  in  pursuit  Others  were  ad- 
vancing upon  his  flanks,  and  gunboats  were 
patrolling  the  Ohio  River  to  prevent  his  re- 
crossing  into  Kentucky.  Passing  around 
Cincinnati,  he  reached  the  river  at  Buffing- 
ton  Ford  July  19.  After  a  severe  battle  with 
various  installments  of  Federal  troops  which 
had  hotly  pursued  him,  about  800  of  the  com- 
mand surrendered,  but  Morgan,  with  the  re- 
mainder, proceeded  up  the  river  to  Belleville. 
About  300  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river 
here  before  the  arrival  of  the  gunboats. 
Many  were  drowned  or  shot  in  attemptin^f 
to  cross,  and  Morgan,  with  about  200  of  his 
men,  retreated  farther  up  the  river  to  New 
Lisbon,  where  he  was  surrounded  and  forced 
to  surrender.  In  his  raid  Morgan  traveled 
about  350  miles  through  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
making  sometimes  50  miles  a  day.  The 
amount  of  property  destroyed  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded 150,000.  More  than  2,000  of  his  men 
were  killed  or  captured.  Morgan  and  some 
of  his  officers  were  sent  to  Columbus  and 
confined  in  the  penitentiary,  from  which  he 
and  6  others  escai>ed.  Immediately  after 
his  escape  he  planned  another  raid  into  the 
Union  lines  in  Tennessee,  but  was  surrounded 
and  killed  by  Union  troops  under  Gen.  Gil- 
lem,  near  Greenville,  Tenn. 

MorHiser,  William  H.,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 
VIII,  563. 

Mormon  (miiroh  (see  also  Pol; 


Commissioners  appointed  under  act  in  refer- 
ence to  bigamy,  etc.,  referred  to,  VIII,  91, 
144,184,214,250,361. 
Letter  of  president  of,  advising  Mormons  to 
refrain  from  contracting  marriage  forbid- 
den by  law,  IX,  118, 36$  51a 
Suit  instituted  by  Government  for  termina- 
tion of,  discussed,  VIII,  TQd. 
Mormons.— A  religious  sect  calling  themselves 
the  **  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints."  They  came  into  political  prominence 
because  of  their  practice  and  advocacy  of  po- 
Wgam]r.    The  sect  was  founded  by  Joseph 
Smith  in  1830  on  what  they  claim  to  have 
been  a  divine  revelation.    They  organized 
first  in  New  York  and  Vermont  and  later 
in  Missouri  and  Illinois.    Finally,  about  1847, 
thejr  settled  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    Their 
denance  and  resistance  of  law  caused  many 
difficulties  between  them  and  the  authorities. 
Their  first  armed  resistance  to  Federal  au- 
thority was  in  1857.    Special  laws  bearing 
upon  the  Mormons  were  passed  by  Congress 
in  1862, 1882,  and  1887.   The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upheld  these  laws  which 
forbade  polygamy  and  provided  for  its  punish- 
ment by  heavy  nnes  and  imi)risonment,  dis- 
incorporated tne  church  and  its  societies,  and 
confiscated  their  property.  In  1898,  Brigham 


Henry  Roberts  was  nominated  for  Congres* 
by  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State  of  Utah 
and  was  elected,  but  owing  to  a  charge  that 
he  was  still  living  in  polygamy  he  was  not 
allowed  to  take  his  seat  In  1903  Reed 
Smoot  a  Republican  and  a  banker  of  Provo 
City,  Utah  was  elected  to  the  Senate;  an 
agitation  was  immediately  set  on  foot  to  un- 
seat him.  on  the  ground  that,  being  an  official 
of  the  Mormon  church,  he  countenanced 
polygamy.  The  agitation  however  was  un- 
successful. (See  Utah.) 
Mormans,  laws  to   prevent   importation   of, 

recommended,  VIII,  362. 
Morning  Light,  Tbe,  seizure  of  the   Jorgew 

Lorentten  by,  VI,  70. 
Morooco. — A  country  in  northwestern  Africa. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  on  the  east  by  Algeria,  on  the 
south  by  the  Sahara,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Atlas  Mountains  trav- 
erse the  countr)r  from  west  to  east    Its  gov- 
ernment is  administered  bv  a  Sultan,  who  is 
a  direct  descendant  of  Ali,  son-in-law  of 
Mohamed.  During  recent  years,  many  rebel- 
lions have  occurred;  the  cause  of  the  discon- 
tent being  the  progressive  character  of  the 
Sultan  and  objection  to  his  foreign  advisers. 
It  is  certain  that  Morocco  will  ultimately 
pass  under  the  control  of  a  European  power, 
probably  France.     According  to  the  latest 
estimates  the  area  of  the  country  is  about 
219,000  sq.  miles,  with  a  population,  mainly 
Mohammedans,  of  about  5,000,00a 
Morooco: 
Consuls  of  United  States  in.  1, 177. 
Presents  given  to.  (See  Consuls.) 
Differences  with  United  States,  communica- 
tion from  Commodore  Morgan  relative  to 
adjustment  of,  referred  to,  IV,  210. 
Emperor  of — 
Death  of,  L  177. 

Lion  and  horses  presented  to  the  United 
States  by.  III,  37. 
Legation  of  United  States  in,  premises  for, 

presented  by  Sultan  of,  VIII,  236,  338. 
Moors  in,  conference  regarding  protection 

for,  VII,  609. 
Relations  with,  IV,  228. 
Treaty  regarding  exercise  of  right  of  pro- 
tection in,  VII,  628. 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed,  I, 
g«,  i4.  182,  186,  189,  365;  111,239,265, 
279;  VI,  384. 
Expiration  of  first  near  at  hand.  III,  99. 
Vessels  of  United  States  seized  or  interfered 
with  by,  I.  364,  J65. 
MorOB,  referred  to,  X,  497,  498,  538. 
Morrill.  Ashl«7  C,  treaty  at  the  Old  Cross- 
ing of  Red  Lake  River,  Minnesota,  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Red  Lake  and   Pembina 
bands  of    Chippewa    Indians  (1864),   con- 
cluded bv,  VI,  196. 
Morris,  Bdward  J.,  mentioned,  VI,  71. 
Morrli,  Oeorge  ▼.,  thanks  of  Congress  to, 

recommended,  VI,  144. 
Morris,  Oouyemenr: 
Minister  to  Fraince,  recall  of,  requested,  I, 

Successor  of,  appointed,  1, 156. 
Treaty  with  Great   Britain,  appointed   to 
conclude,  I,  961 
Morris,  Henry,  thanks  of  Congress  to,  recom- 
mended, VI,  76. 
Morris,   Lewis  B.,  United  States  Marshal, 
nomination  of,  1, 99, 
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Morrii,  Tlie,  referred  to,  II,  467:  IV,  263,  320, 
353. 

Morse,  Freeman  H.,  report  of,  on  foreign  mar- 
itime commerce  of  United  States,  etc.,  trans- 
mitted, VI,  633. 

Korton,  Joel  B.,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 
VIII,  681. 

Korton,  J.  Bterlins,  death  of,  X,  523. 

Morton,  OllTor  P.,  death  of,  announced  and 
honors  to  be  paid  memory  of,  VII,  458^ 

Moeqnito  Indian  Btrlp: 
American  citizens  in — 
Murdered,  IX.  528. 
RiS^hts,  etc.,  ot,  mquired  into,  IX,  559. 
British  troops  landed  at  Bluefields,  referred 

to.  IX,  476. 
Claims  of  Great  Britain  upon  Nicarurua  re- 
specting treatment  of  citizens  in,  and  action 
of  United  Sutes,  IX,  634. 
Correspondence  regarding,  V,  31. 
Insurrection  in,  and  treatment  of  American 

citizens  discussed,  IX,  528;  X,  140.  208. 
Jurisdictional  questions  reg^arding,  discussed, 

^       IX,  527.  634. 

Moaqnlto  Indians,  correspondence  regardin^^ 
territory  claimed  by,  referred  to,  V,  186, 361. 

MOuinltos,  Kingdom  of.  (See  Mosquito  Indian 
Strip.) 

Motley.  John  L.: 
Mentioned,  VII,  6a 
Minister  to — 
Austria — 
Conversations  and  opinions  of,  referred 

to,  VI,  466. 
Removal  o^  referred  to,  VI,  1582. 
Resignation  of,  referred  to,  VL463. 
Great   Britain,  recall  of,  referred  to,  VII, 
116. 

Mound  Builders.— A  prehistoric  race  of  Amer- 
icans who  inhabited  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers.  They  are  so  named 
because  the  onlv  traces  of  their  existence  are 
found  in  mounds  of  earth  formed  in  regular 
geometrical  shapes  containing  ashes,  stone, 
and  bronze  implements  and  weapons.  Some 
of  these  mounds  seem  to  have  oeen  simply 
places  of  sepulture,  while  others  show  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  having  been  erected  as 
fortifications.  The  race  probably  became 
extinct  only  a  few  generations  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  as  De  Soto  found  tribes 
of  Southern  Indians  who  built  mounds  and 
possessed  other  characteristics  of  the  extinct 
race.  They  belonged  distinctly  to  the  Indian 
race  and  to  the  Stone  hat.  The  mounds 
range  from  2  or  3  feet  in  height  to  132  feet 
high  and  188  feet  long,  the  latter  being  the 
dimensions  of  one  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  while 
one  at  Grave  Creek,  W.  Va.,  measures  70  feet 
in  height  and  900  feet  in  circumference. 

Mount  Balnler  Forest  Besenre.  Wasli.,  estab- 
lishment of,  by  proclamation,  IX,  777. 

Mountain  Meadow  (Utah)  Maesaore.— Ef- 
forts of  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce 
the  laws  against  polygamy  incited  the  Mor- 
mons to  bitter  hatred  of  all  opposed  to  their 
reli^on.  Brigham  Young  made  threats  of 
turning  the  Indians  loose  upon  west-bound 
immigrants  unless  what  he  considered  the 
Mormons'  rights  were  respected.  Sept  7, 
1857,  about  30  miles  southwest  of  Cedar  City, 
a  body  of  about  120  non-Mormon  immigrants 
were  attacked  by  Indians  and  Mormons 
under  the  leadersnip  of  John  D.  Lee,  and 
after  a  siege  of  4  days  were  induced  to  sur- 


render under  promise  of  protection,  but  all 
were  massacred  except  17  children  under  7 
years  of  si£e. 

Mountain  Meadow  Massaere  referred  to,  V, 
592. 

Mowatt,  Caroline  D.,  act  granting  pension 
to,  vetoed,  IX,  673. 

Mudd,  Bamuel  A.,  implicateid  in  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln,  proceedings  of  trial 
and  verdict  of  military  commission,  VI,  334^ 
335.  336»  342.  347,  348. 

Mugwump. — A  corruption  of  the  Algonquian 
Indian  word  '*mugquomp,'*  which  signifies 
a  chief,  ruler,  or  a  person  of  importance. 
After  long  use  in  local  politics  tne  word 
came  into  national  use  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1884.  The  newspapers  applied 
the  term  to  those  Republicans  who  refused 
to  support  James  G.  Blaine,  the  regular  party 
nominee,  and  it  has  since  been  used  to  desig- 
nate any  person  of  independent  politics  or 
who  is  supposed  to  be  lacking  in  loyalty  to 
his  political  party. 

Mulvlhlll,  Thomas,  petition  of,  for  reposses- 
sion of  lands  conveyed  to  United  States 
bv,  VIII,  152. 
Referred  to,  VlII,  191. 

MumfordTllle  (Ky.),  Battle  of.— Here  on 
Sept  17, 1862,  the  Confederate  army  under 
'Gen.  Bragg  attacked  the  Federals  under  Gen. 
J.  T.  V/ilder.  The  post  surrendered  to  the 
Confederates,  the  number  of  captured  being 
about  4.000. 

Munich,  Bayarla,  Third  International  Exhi- 
bition of  Fine  Arts  to  be  held  at,  VIII,  608. 

Munitions  of  Var.  (See  Arms  and  Ammuni- 
tion.) 

Munn  TS.  minoli.— One  of  the  ''elevator 
cases  "  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  1872  Munn  and  another 
were  found  guilty  of  violating  an  article  of 
the  Illinois  constitution  in  regard  to  grain 
warehouses.  They  had  failed  to  take  out  a 
license  and  give  bond  and  were  charging 
higher  rates  for  storage  than  the  law  allowea. 
The  offenders  were  fined,  and  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State  affirmed  the  action  of  the 
criminal  court  The  case  was  then  appealed 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  That 
body  affirmed  the  judgment  on  the  ground 
that  the  act  of  the  Illinois  legislature  was 
not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  a  State  could  law- 
fully determine  how  a  man  might  use  his 
own  property  when  the  good  of  other  citizens 
was  mvolvea. 

Muneee  Indians,  treaty  with,  1, 390, 397;  III, 
277, 4^  466,  556;  V,  363;  VI,  518, 637. 702. 

Murat,  Joaohlm,  commerce  of  United  States, 
depredations  committed  on,  by.  III,  5a 

Murfteesboro  (Tenn.),  Battle  of,  fought  De- 
cember ^i,  1862,  and  January  2, 1863,  between 
forces  of  General  Kosecrans  and  General 
Bragg.  (See  Stone  River  (Tenn.),  Battle 
of.) 

Murray,  VUllam  Vans,  minister  to  France, 
nomination  of,  I,  282,  284. 

Murrell,  Mr.,  mentioned,  1, 417. 

Muscat : 
Presents  oCEered  President  Van  Buren  by 
Imaum  of^  declined.  III,  592. 
Offered  United  States,  recommendations 
_    regarding.  III,  592;  iV,  316. 
Treaty  with/III,  53.  2#,  376;  VIII,  6ia 
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Viuole  Bhoali,  Ala.,  mentioned,  X,  595. 
Huienm,  National,  appropriation  tor,  recom- 
mended, VII,  479^  506. 
Hnakogaa  Indiana.    (See  Creek  Indians.) 


N 

Nalma,  Jolm,  vessel  under,  ordered  from  and 
forbidden  to  reenter  waters  of  United  States, 
1,403. 

Naplea  (see  also  Italy): 
Claims  against,  by — 
Merchants  of  United  States,  II,  29,  549. 
United  States,  I,  571;  II.  aft  30i,  546,  549^ 
594. 
Extension  of  time  allowed  commissioners 
for  settlement  of,  recommended.  III, 
48. 
Minister  of  United  States  to,  I,  572. 
Treaty  with,  referred  to,  II,  632. 

Narragnnaot  Indiana.  —  A  tribe  of  the  Al^ on- 
quian  family  0/  Indians  which  orijnnally  oc- 
cupied a  part  of  Rhode  Island.  They  were 
friendly  toward  the  early  colonists,  their  wars 
being  waged  mostly  against  other  tribes. 
Canonicus,  their  principal  chief,  gave  Ro^er 
Williams  a  large  tract  of  land  and  otherwise 
befriended  him.  Canonicus  died  in  16^7, 
and  King  Philip,  of  the  Pequots,  induced  tne 
Narragansets  to  join  him  in  a  raid  on  the 
white  settlements  in  violation  of  their  treaty. 
King  Philip  and  his  allies,  having  ravaged 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  in  1675  and 
1676,  returned  to  the  land  of  the  Narragan- 
sets, where  the  women  and  children  of  the 
tribes  had  been  quartered  and  where  supplies 
for  the  winter  had  been  collected.  Thev 
were  surrounded  by  the  whites  and  their  vil- 
lages were  burned.  Many  of  the  Indians 
perished  in  the  flames.  Canonchet,  the  last 
chief  of  the  Narragansets,  was  captured  and 
killed.  The  few  surviving  Narragansets  in- 
termarried with  the  colonists  and  became 
civilised. 

Naah,  Thomaa,  was  chai]^  with  murder  and 
piracy  on  the  British  frigate  Hermoine.  He 
was  surrendered  to  Great  Britain,  1799. 

NaahTlllo  OonTontion.— The  Mississippi 
State  convention  of  1849  suggested  to  ^er 
Southem'States  the  f  easibili^  of  holding  con- 
ventions to  make  some  public  expression  on 
the  slavery  question  and  the  encroachments 
of  Northern  antislavery  men.  Accordingly 
a  convention  was  called  in  Nashville.  Tenn^ 
in  June,  1850,  composed  of  delegates  from  all 
the  Southern  SUtes.  The  Wilmot  Proviso 
and  the  Missouri  Compromise  were  disap- 
proved of  by  this  meeting.  Delegates  from 
Texas,  Mississippi,  and  South  Ca^lina  ad- 
vocated open  resistance  to  Federal  author- 
ity, but  more  conservative  action  prevailed. 
Tne  convention  met  again  in  November,  but 
only  moderate  resolutions  were  passed. 

MaahTlllo  (Tenn.).  BaUlo  of.— After  the 
battle  of  Franklin,  Nov.  30, 1864,  Gen.  Scho- 
field  retreated  to  NashviUe,  closely  followed 
by  Hood,  who  formed  his  lines  near  that  city 
Dec  4.  Reenforoements  were  sent  to 
Thomas  at  Nashville,  swelling  his  forces  to 
56,000  men.  Dec.  ij  Thomas's  army  ad- 
vanced against  Hooa.  The  day  was  con- 
sumed in  manoeuverinir  and  skirmishing. 
There  were  not  many  killed  •r  wounded,  but 


the  results  of  the  day's  operations  were  the 
driving  of  the  Confederates  from  every  po- 
sition lield  by  them  and  the  capture  of  16 
guns,  1,200  prisoners,  40  wagons,  and  several 
hundred  stand  of  small  arms.  The  Union 
forces  bivouacked  on  the  field  and  renewed 
the  attack  the  next  morning.  By  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  Confederates  were  in  re- 
treat toward  Franklin.  They  were  pursued 
until  Dec.  28,  when  Hood  crossed  the  Tenn- 
essee wHh  the  remnants  of  his  army.  The 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  compara- 
tively light,  but  53  guns  and  4^875  Confeder- 
ate prisoners  were  captured. 

NaaHTlllo,  The,  mentioned,  X,  583,  584,  585, 
^  687, 688, 690. 

Naiaan,  DnoHy  of: 
Convention  with.  IV,  4f;3. 
Exequatur  issued  consul  of,  revoked,  VI,  511. 

Natonoi: 
Commissioners  of  United  States  assemble  in, 

1, 194, 200, 246. 
Government   m.  establishment  o^  recom- 
mended, I,  240. 

Natonoi,  The.    (See  General  Urrea,  The.) 

National  Aoademy  of  8oienc68.~The  Na- 
tional, Academy  of  Sciences  was  incorpo- 
rated under  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
Mar.  3, 1863.  It  was  self -created  ana  retains 
autonomous  powers,  but  derives  national 
character  from  the  provision  in  the  article  of 
incorporation  that  **  the  academy  shall,  when- 
ever called  upon  by  any  department  of  the 
Government,  investigate,  examine,  experi- 
ment, and  report  upon  any  subject  of  science 
or  art,  the  actual  expense  of  such  investiga- 
tions, examinations,  experiments,  and  re- 
ports to  be  paid  from  appropriations  which 
may  be  made  for  the  purpose;  but  the  acad- 
emy shall  receive  no  compensation  whatever 
for  any  services  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States."  The  first  meeting  was  held 
Apr.  22,  1863  and  Alexander  D.  Bache  was 
elected  president  Originally  the  membership 
was  limited  to  50.  This  limit  was  removed 
in  1870,  but  the  policy  remained  exclusive, 
election  being  regarded  as  a  dignity  conferred 
in  recognition  of  special  scientific  work  and 
only  five  names  are  considered  for  each 
years  election.  A  stated  session  is  held  an- 
nually in  Washington  on  the  third  Tuesday 
in  April,  and  another  is  commonly  held  else- 
where during  each  autumn.  The  member- 
ship ( at  present  96  members  and  43  foreign 
associates)  comprises  many  of  the  leading 
scientific  specialists  of  the   United  States 


who  are   grouped   into  committees  on  (i) 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  (2)  ph^ics  and 
engineering,  ^^     •      •  -       '  - 
paleontology. 


engineering,  (3)  chemistry,  (4)geology  and 
paleontology,  (5)    biology  an<r(6)   a    ' 
pology.    There  are  in  addition  a  num 
foreign  associates  distinguished  for  scientific 


attainment  The  president  is  elected  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  the  present  holder  of  the 
office  beingProfessor  Alexander  Agassis  of 
Harvard.  The  academy  holds  funcb  intrust, 
to  be  applied  in  aid  of  scientific  investiga- 
tions or  m  medals  or  other  prizes  for  scienti- 
fic work. 

National  Aoademy  of  Boleneoi,  commission 
from  membership  of,  to  formulate  plans  for 
forestry  system,  IX,  735. 

National-Bank  Olreulatlon: 

'  Act  to  fix  amount  of  United  States  notes  and. 
vetoed,  VII,  268. 


Index. 
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National.Buik  OlrenlaUoa— Can/kiw^t/. 
Disciused  by  Presideiit— 
Arthur,  VIII.  133,  VJ%7^ 
Clereland,  VlH  341;  ^AAA*  534, 554»  642. 
,725, 743.^     .   ,^ 
Hamson,  Benj.,  IX,  39. 
Johnson,  VI,  365.  571. 
National-Baiik  Bxftmliiert,  reports  o^  re- 
ferred to,  VIII,  68. 
National  Banks.    (See  Banks,  National.) 
Hatlonal  Board  of  Haaltti.— By  act  of  Con- 
gress  approved  Mar.  3,  1879,  a   National 
Board  of  Health  was  established,  consistinif 
of  7  civilian  physicians,  I  army  surgeon,  I 
navy  surgeon,  I  surgeon  of  the  Marine-Hos- 
pital Service,  and  I  officer  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.   This  board  was  abolished  by  law. 
A  national  quarantine  law  was  passed  June 

3>  1^79* 
National  Board  of  H«altli: 
Establishment  of 


Discussed,  VIII,  iJL 
Recommended,  Ix,  5S1. 
Report  of,  transmitted,  VlII,  270,  387. 


National  Oometerios.— The  army  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1850  contained  a  dause  setting 
aside  |io,ooo  to  purchase  a  lot  near  the  City 
of  Mexico  for  the  interment  of  United  States 
soldiers  who  fell  near  that  place  during  the 

.  Mexican  War.  Since  the  Civil  War  Con- 
gress has  established  82  cemeteries  within  the 
United  States.  They  are  mostly  in  the  South, 
as  most  of  the  soldiers  fell  in  that  region. 
Of  these  cemeteries  11  contain  more  than 
10,000  graves  and  nearly  as  many  between 
5^  and  io,ooa  In  all  there  are  322,851 
graves,  each  mariced  with  a  marble  head- 
stone. The  name  and  rank  of  each  occupant 
is  chiseled  on  the  headstone  when  known. 
The  10  lareest  are  at  Anderson ville,  Ga.; 
Arlington,  Va.;  Chahpette,  La.;  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  Fredericksburg.  Va.;  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks, Mo.;  Marietta,  Ga.;  Memphis,  Tenn.; 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Vicksburg,  Miss.  The 
national  cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  while 
one  of  the  smallest,  is  peculiarly  interesting 
from  its  having  been  dedicated  by  President 
Lincoln  in  1803.  It  abounds  in  numerous 
memorials  of  the  departed  soldiers,  including 
a  national  monument  It  has  been  the  scene 
of  a  reunion  of  the  survivors  of  the  great 
battle  fought  there  July  1-3,  1863.  The 
Government  assumed  charge  ol  it  in  1872. 

National  CI«moterie8: 
Establishment  of,  and  number  of  Union  sol- 
diers buried  in,  discussed,  VI,  451. 
Goyemment  employees  to  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  ceremonies  at,  Vl,  664:  VII, 
iMl  183,  230, 283.  328, 398, 450, 491.  5^600; 
VIII,  13, 125,  lO,  231,  314.  493.  765;  iA,28, 
105, 174. 400^  517.  614. 

National  Oonfisranca  of  Bleotriciani  at  Phil- 
adelphia referred  to,  VIII,  371. 

National  Fonndry,  erection  of,  recommended, 
III,  390^  497. 

National  Oaard.--The  enrolled  militia  of 
some  of  the  States  is  known  collectivelr  as 
the  National  Guard.  In  1891  the  enrolled 
National  Guards  in  the  militia  of  the  various 
States  included  92,203  infantry,  4,554  cavalry, 
5,224  artillery,  and  9,311  commissioned  ofil- 
cers— a  total  of  xii;292. 

National  Guard  (see  also  Militia): 
Encampment  o^  in   coast  works  recom- 
mended, IX,  41. 


National  Xntelligoncor,  publication  in,  of  pro- 
ceedings of  President  and  Cabinet  respect- 
ing interpretation  of  reconstruction  acts  dis- 
cussed, VI,  527. 

National  llnMnm.--An  institution  established 
at  Washington  by  successive  acts  of  Congress 
in  1877  and  later  years,  to  take  chaige  of  all 
Government  collections  in  natural  history, 
ethnology,  etc.,  and  to  exhibit  the  same  in  a 
building  erected  bv  Congress  in  1889.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is 
the  Keeper  of  the  National  Museum. 

National  Muienm,  appropriation  for,  recom- 
mended, VII,  479, 506. 
Referred  to,  X,  452. 

National  Fark8.--Coiigress  nas  on  several 
occasions  set  aside  and  exempted  from  sale 
certain  territory  because  of  its  pictureaque 
character  or  historic  interest.  The  principal 
tracts  thus  appropriated  to  the  use  of  all  the 
people  up  to  the  present '  time  are  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  and  the  Yosemite 
National  Park,  which  was  made  a  national 
park  by  act  of  Con^ss  passed  June  30^ 
1864,  and  ordered  to  include  the  Mariposa 
BigTree  Grove.  This  park  was  granted  by 
Congress  to  the  State  of  California,  con- 
ditional upon  its  being  forever  set  aside  as  a 
place  of  public  resort  and  recreation.  It  is 
about  155  miles  from  San  Francisco,  is  6 
miles  long  by  about  a  mile  in  width,  and  its 
perpendicular  depth  below  the  surrounding 
country  is  about  a  mile,  though  it  lies  4,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Yellowstone 
Park  was  created  by  an  act  approved  Mar. 
I,  1872,  which  dedicated  it  as  a  pleasure 
ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people.  The  area  of  the  reservation  is  about 
qL3i2  sq.  miles,  lying  in  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Wyoming.  Its  general  elevation  is  about 
6^000  feet,  though  mountains  10,000  and  12,- 
000  feet  high  rise  on  every  side.  The  region 
abounds  in  scenery  of  unparalleled  grandeur. 
Tall  columns  of  basalt  rise  to  1,000  feet  in 
height;  waters  of  different  degrees  of  tem- 
perature and  of  untold  therapeutic  prop- 
erties are  met  on  every  hand;  acres  of 
miniature  volcanoes  sputter  and  fume;  ^ant 
geysers  intermittently  spurt  columns  of  hot 
water  and  steam  hundreds  of  feet  into  the 
air  from  basins  of  all  sizes  and  most  fantas- 
tic shapes  and  vivid  colorings,  while  the 
Gardner  River  plunges  through  a  forbidding 
black  hole  into  the  Grand  Canyon,  whose 
precipitous  walls  of  2,000  feet  in  height  have 
never  been  explored,  and  emerges,  with  an 
abrupt  descent  of  350  feet,  to  pursue  its 
tranquil  course  over  a  fertile  rolling  prairie. 
In  1890  three  sections  of  land  in  Tulare 
County,  CaL,  containing  giant  trees,  were  re- 
servea  for  a  national  park.  In  1890  Congress 
provided  for  a  park  of  1,500  acres  on  Rock 
Creek,  District  of  Columbia,  half  the  cost 
(11,200,000)  being  paid  by  the  people  of 
Washington  and  half  by  the  United  States. 
Later  Congress  reserved  the  battle  grounds 
of  Chickamauga,  Shiloh,  Vicksburg,  and 
others  as  public  parks.  The  total  area  of 
the  National  Parks  amounts  to  3*654*196  acres. 

NaUonal  Parks.  (See  Chickamauga  and  Chat- 
tanooga National  Military  ParkI) 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


Natioiul  Priion  Oongreaf  at  Baltimore  re- 
ferred to,  VII,  ao8.  (See  also  International 
Prison  Congress. ) 

Nattoiud  Bapublioan  Party.— After  the  de- 
feat of  John  Quincy  Adams  by  Jackson  in 
1828  the  broad-construction  wing  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic-Republican party  organized  and  came 
out  with  a  platform  directly  opposed  to  Jack- 
son OB  the  question  of  the  tariff  and  the 
United  States  Bank.  They  opposed  the 
spoils  system  in  the  public  service,  favored 
internal  improvements  at  national  expense, 
a  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  division 
of  the  proceeds  of  land  sales  among  the  States. 
In  18^  they  supported  Henry  Clay  for  the 
Presidency  and  aavocated  a  protective  tariff.. 
Clay  was  defeated,  and  in  1835  ^^^  P^uty,  re- 
enforced  by  other  elements,  took  the  name 
of  Whig. 

National  Uiilyenilty.— Washington  strongly 
disapproved  of  foreign  education  for  Ameri- 
can youth  and  early  conceived  the  idea  of  es- 
tablishing a  national  university  in  the  central 
part  of  the  United  States.  He  bequeathed 
50  shares  of  the  Potomac  Company  toward 
the  endowment  of  such  an  institution  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  ultimately  the  stock 
of  the  company  proved  valueless.  Several  of 
the  Presidents  from  time  to  time  in  their  mes- 
sages recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
national  university  or  universities,  or,  as  they 
sometimes  called  them, "  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. " 

National  UnlTonlty    (see  also  Education; 
Seminaries  of  learning  ): 
Establishment  of,  recommended,  1, 66,  202, 

205. 410, 48$  568;  n.  312:  VII.  254.  ^  ^ 
Lands,  donation  of,  to,  recommended,  I,  410, 
485;  VII,  254. 

National  Zoological  Fark,referred  to,  X,  452. 

Nationality.— Federal  and  not  State  law  de- 
termines the  status  of  the  nationality  of  per- 
sons in  the  United  States.  Until  the  adoption 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  Consti- 
tution established  no  rules  regardinc^  the  loss 
or  acquisition  of  nationality.  Birtn  in  the 
country  is,  as  a  rule,  the  test,  but  not  all  per- 
sons bom  in  the  United  States  are  consid- 
ered as  endowed  with  nationality.  The  natu- 
ralization act  of  1790  extended  nationality  to 
children  born  to  American  parents  beyond 
the  sea.  In  1855  an  act  was  passed  restricting 
this  to  children  whose  fathers  were  citizens. 
The  civil-rights  act  (g.  v.  J  of  1866  declared 
"all  persons  bom  in  the  United  States 
and  not  subject  to  any  foreign  power"  to  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  Four- 
teenth Amendment  defines  citizens  as  '*  all 
persons  bora  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
states  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
\  thereof."  The  citizens  of  Hawaii  became 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of 
annexation,  it  being  so  stated  in  the  act  of 
Congress  ^of  1900  which  made  Hawaii  a 
Territory.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico  are  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  Constitution  but  can- 
not enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizenship  until 
Congress  admits  their  countries  to  the  Union 
as  States  or  organizes  them  as  Territories. 

Natloni,  Oongrou  of.  (See  under  Panama, 
Isthmus  of.) 

Nations,  Foreign.  (See  Powers,  Foreign;  the 
severaK  powers.) 

Natnralliatlon.— The  investment  of  an  alien 
with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 


Section  8  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution 
empowered  Congress  "to  establish  a  onifoim 
rule  of  naturalization."  Naturalization  laws 
were  passed  by  the  colonial  legislatures  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  New  York,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Massachusetts  between  1666  Vid 
17 15.  In  1740  the  British  Parliament  enacted 
a  law  regulating  colonial  naturalization.  In 
1790  Congress  legislated  tor  the  first  time  so 
as  to  provide  for  uniformity  of  naturaliza- 
tion under  the  Constitution.  The  conditions 
of  this  law  were  that  any  free  white  alien 
might  be  admitted  to  citizenship  by  any 
cqurt  of  record  of  the  State  in  which  he  has 
resided  for  i  year,  having  been  a  resident  of 
the  United  States  2  vears.  An  act  of  1795  re- 
quired 5  gears'  residence  and  application  \ 
years  pnor  to  naturalization;  tnat  of  17^ 
required  14  years'  residence  and  application 
5  years  prior  to  naturalization.  The  act  of 
Apr.  14,  1802,  restored  the  conditions  of  the 
act  of  1795  and  required  a  proof  of  S  gears' 
residence  in  the  United  States  and  I  m  the 
State,  good  character,  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  a  renunciation  of  titles  and  prior  alle- 
giance. No  alien  may  be  naturalized  if  his 
>  country  is  at  war  with  the  United  States. 
Conditions  and  procedure  in  naturalizing  an 
alien  are  prescribed  by  sections  2163-2174  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 
Naturalization  of  Chinese  is  prohibited  by 
section  14,  chapter  126,  laws.ot  1882;  and  of 
anarchists  by  the  immigration  act  of  1903. 
Naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States 
receive  the  same  protection  when  abroad  as 
native-bom  citizens.  (See  also  Expatriation.) 
Natnralliatlon: 
Act  on  subject  of  uniform  rule  o^  vetoed,  I, 

523. 
Discussed  by  President- 
Adams,  John,  I,  258. 

Arthur,  VIII,  128,  241. 

Buchanan,  V,  640. 

Cleveland,  VlII,  336,  505.  781,  785. 

Grant,  VIL  36,  23CL  291,  345,  405. 

Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  37,  43,  116. 

Jefferson,  I,  3"^!. 

Johnson.  VI,  517,  580. 

Lincoln,  VI,  180. 

Madison,  I,  523,  ^74. 

Washington,  I,  6a 
Frauds  in,  discussed,  VII,  291,  345,  405;  X, 

824. 
Questions  regarding,  with — 

Germany,  VII,  457,  568;  VIII,  38,  331.  W; 

RussiMX,  52a 
Switzerland,  VIII,  128;  X,ii2. 
Turkey,  VIII.  335.  S04;   IX,  440.  530;  X, 
112. 
Treaty  regarding,  with— 
Austria- Hungary,  YII,  115,  144,  188. 
Bavaria,  VI,  69a 
Belgium.  VI,  694. 
Denmark,  VII,  206,  239. 
Ecuador,  VII,  165,  239. 
C^rman^,  VI,  630^  631,632,  690. 
Questions  arising  under,  referred  ta  VII, 

467. 568;  viii.^  331.  m\  IX.  iS  437. 

Great  BriUin,  VI,  696^  758;  Vll,  60^  102, 123. 
Prussia,  VI,  629. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  VIL  79, 188. 
Turkey,  VII,  ^%  VIII.  8il. 

Questions  arising  out  of,  discnsied,  Yllly 
«r..  335.  504;  IX,  446.  530;  X,  n^ 
Wttitembeig,  VII,43. 


Index. 
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Naturalisation,  federal  Bureau  of,  recom- 
mended, XI,  ii6a 
Natnrallxatloii  Laws : 
Laws  regarding  expatriation  and  election  of 
nationality  discussed,  VI,  458, 580;  VII,  239^ 
291,  346, 405;  VIII,  336.    (See  also  Impress- 
ment; Naturalized  Citizens.) 
Revision  of,  recommended,  1, 66, 68, 258, 331, 

523, 574 ;  vn,  ^5 ;  viii,  241, 336.^505.  ^; 
IX.  43;  X,  IS,  641,  642.  824.  825, 843 ;  Xl 
1160^  1 161. 
Vatorallsed  Cltlsene  (see  also  Aliens): 
Allegiance  of.  to   native  government  dis- 
cussed, VI,  58a 
Bureau  of  registration  oi    (See  Registration 

Bureau.) 
Distinctions  not  to  be  recognized  between 

native  citizens  and,  V,  641. 
Duties  of  citizenship  evaded  by,  discussed, 

VIII.  785. 
Impressed  into  military  service  of  foreign 
countries,  V,  590 ;  Vl,  458;  X,  200. 
By  France  discussed  and  referred  to,  V,  640; 
VI,  517;  VIII,  614,  781. 
Italy  referred  to,  IX,  238. 
Prussia  discussed  and  referred  to,  V,  589^ 
592;  VI,  517,580.  ,    ,  .   . 

Retummg  to  native  country  and  claiming 
citizenship  in  United  States  discussed,  Vl, 
180;  VII,  36. 239,  291,  345. 
Mayalo  Indians. —An  important  tribe  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  Athapascan  stock  of 
Indians.    From  the  time  of  their  earliest  dis- 
covery by  the  whites  they  have  occupied  the 
countr]r  along  and  south  of  the  San  Juan 
River,  in  nortnem  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
and   extending  into   Colorado    and    Utah. 
They  were  surrounded  by  the  Apache  tribes 
except  on  the  north,  where  the  Shoshones 
were  their  neighbors.    The  Navajos  are  at 
present  confined  to  the  Navajo  reservations 
in  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 
HaTalo  Indiana: 
Practicability  of  restraining,  within  present 

reservations,  etc.,  reports  on,  IX,  347. 
Treaty  with,  V,  33;  VI,  636. 
Nayal  Academy.— An  institution  for  the  train' 
ing  of  naval  officers,  founded  at  Annapolis* 
Md.,  in  1845;  througn  the  efforts  of  Geoive 
Bancroft,  theri  Sccretarv  of  the  Navy.  The 
Academy  was  not  established  by  formal  leg- 
islation of  Congress,  but  was  opened  in  Oc- 
tober, 1845,  under  orders  from  the  Secretarv 
of  the  Navy.  It  was  not  until  Aug.  10.  1846, 
that  Congress  took  any  action  toward  the  en- 
couragement of  the  enterprise.  At  that  time 
$28,000  was  appropriated  for  repairs,  im- 
provement, and  instruction,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  a  like  sum  was  appropriated.  In 
1850  the  school  was  reorganized  and  the 
name  changed  to  the  United  States  Naval 
Academv.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
the  Academy  was  removed  to  Newport,R.  I., 
where  it  remained  until  the  summer  of  1865, 
when  it  was  reestablished  at  Annapolis.  The 
Naval  Academy  is  under  the  immediate 
control  of  an  academic  board,  consisting 
of  a  superintendent,  who  is  a  naval  offi- 
cer; a  commandant  of  cadets,  and  the  heads 
of  the  different  departments  of  study,  who 
are,  with  one  exception,  naval  officers.  (See 
also  Midshipman.) 
MaTal  Academy : 
Appropriation  for  paving  sidewalk  at,  recom- 
mended. VIII,  &|. 


Board   of  Visitors  to,  report  of,  referred  to, 

VI,  389. 
Discussed,  V,  133;  VI,  185. 
Establishment  ot,  recommended,  II,  310. 
Removal  of,  discussed,  VI,  363. 
Reorganization  of,  discussed,  V,  177. 

Nayal  Code,  revision  of,  recommended,  V,  89. 

Nayal  Oonrti  of  Inquiry,  referred  to,  II,  326. 

Nayal  Expeditions.  ( See  Arctic  Expeditions; 
Exploring  Expeditions.) 

Naral  Mllltla.— In  1888  Congress  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  maritime  States  to  or- 
ganize a  naval  reserve,  to  be  trained  and  fitted 
for  operating^  the  coast  and  harbor  defense 

•  vessels,  etc.,  in  time  of  war,  thus  liberating 
the  regular  naval  force  to  man  the  heavy 
seagoing  war  ships,  etc.  Massachusetts  was 
the  first^tate  toi>ass  laws  providing  for  such 
organization.  New  York  took  similar  action, 
and  by  1898  most  of  the  maritime  States  had 
regularly  organized  naval  militia.  The  first 
appropriation  for  the  equipment  of  the  force 
was  $2SfiOQt  made  by  Congress  in  1891.  The 
naval  militia  is  now  organized  in  16  States 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  all  mat- 
ters concerning  it  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    Its 

f>resent  strength  is  447  officers  and  4,852  en- 
isted  men. 
Nayal  Mllltla,  development  of,  discussed,  IX, 

324,  734;  X,  445. 
Nayal  Obaexratory.— A  Government  institu- 
tion founded  at  Washington  in  1842,  and  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Navy  Department 
It  has  published  manv  volumes  of  astronom- 
ical observations,  and  an  annual  American 
Ephemeris  or  Nautical  Almanac  (issued  some 
years  in  advance)  ever  since  1855.  Impor- 
tant discoveries  have  been  made  by  its  26- 
inch  equatorial  telescope,  notably  Asaph 
Hairs  discovery  of  the  satellites  of  Mars. 
It  occupies  a  fine  group  of  marble  buildings 
on  Georgetown  Heights.  The  observatory 
is  in  charge  of  the  superintendent  who  is  also 
a  rear-admiral  and  is  assisted  by  a  staff  of  7 
members  3  of  whom  are  naval  officers  and  4 
civilians. 
Nayal  Obaenratory: 
Estimates  for  observation  of  transit  of  Venus 
referred  to,  VIII,  81. 
Appropriation  for,   recommended,  VIII, 

loi.  * 

Referred  to,  VII,  295. 
Removal  of,  recommended,  VII,  573. 
Nayal  Officers.    (  See  Navy.) 
Nayal  Parade  to  be  held  in  New  York  Harbor, 

IX,  325. 

Nayal  Peace  Bstabllsliment.    ( See  Navy. ) 
Nayal  Pension  Fund.    (See  Pensions. ) 
Nayal  Besenre,  National,  establishment  rec- 
ommended, X,  445. 
Nayal  Stations: 
Establishment  of— 
Discussed,  VII,  621,634. 
In  West  Indies  recommended,  VI,  579. 
Lands  for.    ( See  Lands  Public. ) 
Survey  for,  mentioned,  II,  475. 
Nayal  War  College.— A  course  of  lectures  on 
and  instruction  in  the  manipulation  of  tor- 
pedoes established  by  the   Government  at 
Coasters  Harbor  Island,  Newport,  R.  I.,  in 
18^.    The  class  consists  chieny  of  officers 
ana  men  in  the  torpedo  service,  but  lectures 
are  delivered  on  afl  branches  of   naval  im- 
]}rovement  and  progress.    The  course  con- 
tinues 3  months  in  each  year. 
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Nayftl  War  OoUf^e  discussed,  IX,  734. 
Mayassa  Island: 
Occupation  of,  by  American  citizens  referred 

to.V,589. 
Recognition  of,  as  appertaining  to  United 

States  referred  to,  IX,  19a 
Trial  of  laborers   in,  charged    with  killing 
agents  of    Navassa   Phosphate    Co.   dis- 
cussed, IX,  190. 
Nayassa  PHoapnate    Co.,   trial   of  laborers 
charged  with  killing  agents  of,  in  Navassa 
Island,  discussed,  IX,  19a 
irayUr«>tio]i: 
Accidents  in,  resulting  from  criminal  negli- 

fence  in  use   of   steam  power  discussed,, 
11.34. 
Advancement  in  science  of  nautical  affairs. 

Appropriation   for  improvement  of,  recom- 
mended, V,  13a 
Bridges  so  constructed  over  waters  as  to  ob- 
struct, discussed,  VIII,  349. 
Depressed  state  of,  I,  574. 
Extension  of  laws  of.  etc.,  referred  to,  V,  6. 
Laws  of.  having  tendency  to  prolong  War  of 

1812  should  be  revised,  I,  540. 
Prosperous  condition  o^  IV,  554. 
Referred  to,  I,  82, 85, 86,  89. 103,  237, 330, 358, 
^485, 495,  574;  V^  33.       ^.       , 
Treaty  with  Spam  refi[ardmg,  1, 114, 118, 172. 
Utility  of  canal,  explained,  I,  497;  II,  216. 

Vaylgatlon  Act.— An  important  move  in  Eng^ 
laud's  struc^gle  with  the  Dutch  for  posses- 
sion of  tne  carrying  trade  of  the  world. 
The  act  was  first  promulgated  in  1645,  ampli- 
fied in  1650,  and  renewed  with  a  few  changes 
by  Charles  II  in  1660.  It  related  to  five  sub- 
jects—<x>asting  trade,  fisheries,  cofnmerce 
with  the  Colonies,  commerce  with  European 
countries,  and  commerce  with  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  The  clauses  of  impor- 
tance to  American  history  were  those  pro- 
viding that  all  colonial  trade  should  be 
carried  on  in  ships  built  and  owned  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Colonies  and  that  in  the  case 
of  manv  specified  goods  trade  should  be 
confined  to  English  markets.  The  former 
clause  acted  as  a  powerful  stimulant  to 
colonial  shipbuilding.  The  act  was  rendered 
largely  inoperative  by  the  prevalence  of 
smuggling,  and  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain 
to  enforce  it  were  among  the  leading  causes 
of  the  Revolution. 

Hayigation  Laws.— The  Constitution  gives 
Congress  power  to  pass  navigation  laws  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law.  By  act  of  1789  atonnage  tax  of  6 
cents  per  ton  was  levied  on  all  American  ves- 
sels and  one  of  50  cents  a  ton  on  all  vessels 
built  and  owned  in  foreigp  countries  and  en- 
tering American  ports  which  practically  ^ve 
a  monopoly  of  American  trade  to  American 
bottoms.  In  1792  the  act  requiring  Ameri- 
can registration  was  passea.  In  1793  the 
coasting  trade  was  closed  to  forei^^n  vessels. 
In  1S16,  1817,  and  1820  the  Amencan  navi- 
gation laws  were  remodeled  and  made  to  cor- 
respond closely  to  those  of  Great  Britain. 
Tonnage  taxes,  which  had  been  abolished, 
were  renewed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  With  the  advent  of  iron  vessels  came 
the  decrease  in  American  shipbuilding  and 
the  decrease  in  the  American  marine  was  fur- 
ther due  to  the  law  forbidding  any  but  Amer- 
ican built  ships  to  fly  the  American  flag. 
This  restriction  was  however  modified  by  the 


act  of  1S92.  The  act  of  1886  reduced  the  ton- 
nage rates  considerably,  and  these  two  acts 
have  done  much  to  invigorate  American 
shipping. 
Naylfrators  Islands.  ( See  Samoan  Islands.) 
Nayy.— During  the  Revolution  this  country 
had  practicallv  no  navy.  In  September, 
1775,  the  Britisn  troops,  closely  environed  in 
Boston,  could  receive  supplies  only  bv  water. 
To  intercept  these  Washington  detailed  cer- 
tain of  his  officers  and  men  who  were  familiar 
with  nautical  matters  to  patrol  Boston  Har- 
bor in  small  armed  cruisers.  Some  of  the 
States  had  already   constructed  vessels  at 

Sublic  expense  to  protect  their  coast  line. 
Tew  England  seamen  cruised  with  such 
effect  in  Ma^chusetts  Bay  as  not  only  to 
deprive  the  British  garrisoned  in  Boston  of 
their  necessary  supplies,  but  also  to  add  to 
the  resources  of  the  Continental  Army  by 
the  capture  of  numerousprizes.  At  the  end 
of  1775  the  Continental  Congress  began  the 
construction  of  a  navy  by  ordering  13  frigates 
to  be  built.  These  performed  some  service, 
but  most  of  the  achievements  of  the  war 
were  by  privateers.  By  1781  all  of  the  13 
Federal  vessels  had  been  either  captured  or 
destroyed.  In  1797  and  1798,  in  anticipation 
of  war  with  France,  Congress  authorized 
the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  United 
States,  and  Constellation  and  the  purchase  of 
24  other  vessels.  Hostilities  with  France 
having  been  averted,  the  newly  acquired 
navy  was  used  with  good  effect  in  resisting 
the  Barbary  States.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  1812  the  United  States  had  about  a 
score  of  vessels,  3  of  them  being  first-class 
frigates — the  Constitution,  the  President, 
and  the  United  States — as  against  England's 
830.  The  brilliant  achievements  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  in  that  war  secured  increased 
appropriations.  In  1816  $1,000,000  annually 
for  8  years  was  appropriated.  By  the  law 
of  1810  the  Navy  was  largely  increased  and 
a  resolution  provided  for  naming  ships  of 
the  line  after  the  States,  frigates  after  the 
rivers  of  the  United  States,  and  sloops  of 
war  after  the  chief  cities  and  towns.  The 
vessels  were  divided  among  four  squadrons 
and  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Pacific,  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  and  in  1841  an  additional  squadron 
was  ordered  to  cruise  along  the  coast  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  Mexican  War 
the  Gulf  Squadron  blockaded  Vera  Cruz  and 
bombarded  the  fort  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa 
into  submission,  while  the  Pacific  Squadron 
seized  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles,  CaL  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  United 
States  had  only  about  40  vessels  in  commis- 
sion. The  character  of  naval  warfare  at 
this  time  had  been  changed  by  improved 
armament  The  old  wooden  vessels  were 
useless  when  opposed  by  the  Whitworth 
and  other  modern  guns  of  long  range  and 
heavy  caliber,  the  turreted  ironclad  was 
bom  of  the  emergency.  A  new  nav)r  had 
to  be  constructed  in  order  to  maintain  the 
blockade  of  Southern  ports,  and  by  Jan.  i, 
1864,  the  National  Government  had  over  600 
vessels,  75  of  them  ironclads,  with  more  than 
4,600  ^ns  and  35,000  men.  After  the  war 
the  Navy  was  reduced.  Notwithstanding 
the  appropriation  of  large  sums  of  money, 
1882  found  the  United  States  in  possession 
of  only  140  vessels,  and  more  than  iqoof 
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these  were  incapable  of  sea  service.  Soon 
after  this  date  a  new  policy  reg^ardins: 
the  Navy  was  inaugurated  and  has  since 
been  pursued  with  credit  and  honor  to  the 
nation.  At  present  the  Navy  consists  of  ii 
first-class  battle  ships,  I  second-class  battle 
ship.  2  armored  cruisers^  I  armored  ram,  d 
sinmc-turret  harbor-defense  monitors,  6 
double-turret  monitors,  18  protected  cruisers, 
3  unprotected  cruisers,  12  s^boats,  3  light- 
draught  gunboats,  6  composite  gunboats,  I 
training  ship,  21  gunboats  under  500  tons, 
16  torpedo-destroyers,  lo  steel  torpedo  boats, 
and  8  submarine  torpedo  boats  making  with 
boats  of  various  otner  types  an  effective 
fighting  force  of  265  vessels.  In  addition 
there  are  ^7  vessels  authorized  or  under  con- 
struction, mcluding  14  first-class  battle  ships 
and  ID  armored  cruisers  making,  with  ij 
wooden  vessels  unfit  for  sea  service  a  grand 
total  of  327  ships  of  various  sorts.  The  ac- 
tive list  of  the  Navy  contains  i  Admiral,  27 
rear-admirals,  82  captains,  121  commander^ 
192  lieutenants  commander  379  lieutenants  of 
various  grades,  174  ensigns  and  106  midship- 
men. The  total  strength  of  the  Navy  com- 
prises ly  687  commissioned  and  610  warrant 
officers  witti  31,000  enlisted  men.  In  addi- 
tion to  which  the  Marine  Corps  has  a  force 
of  278  officers  and  6,000  men.  The  pa/  of  offi- 
cers ranges  from  $7,500  for  a  rear-admiral  (the 
Admiral  receives  $13,500)  to  $500  for  a  mid- 
shipman; warrant  officers  received  from 
$1,200  to  $1,800  and  first-class  seamen  $288  a 
year.  The  principal  navy-yards  are  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Norfolk,  Va.; 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  League  Island,  Pa.; 
Mare  Island,  Cal.;  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and 
Washington.  D.  C;  and  stations  are  main- 
tained at  Newport,  R.  L;  New  London, 
Conn.;  Port  Royal,  S.  C;  Key  West,  Fla., 
and  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Admiral  of,  revival  of  grade  of,  recom- 
mended, X,  120. 

Appointments  in,  referred  to,  IV,  276,  281. 

Apprentices,  corps  of,  recommended,  V.  177, 

Appropriations  for.  (See  Navy  Depart- 
ment) 

Auxiliary,  in  Spanish-  American  War,  X,  88. 

Award  of  medals  in,  X,  835. 

Base  in  Philippines  advocated,  X,658. 

Boys,  enlistment  of,  in,  recommended.  III, 
I73»  257;  V,  177. 

Bureau  of  Navigation,  report  of  chief  of,  X, 
69. 

Classifying  and  rating  of  officers   and  men, 

^7^  Wi  503. 504, 505..509. 510. 

Classifying  and  manning  vessels  of,  X, 
Code  of,  revision  o^  recommended,  V,  i 
Commissary  branch,  salaries  in,  X,  518. 
Condition  of,  report  regarding,  transmitted, 

X,33-    ' 
Courts-miM^ial  in.    ( See  Courts-Martial. ) 
Courts  of  inquiry  in,  referred  to,  II,  326. 
Development  of,  X,  442-444,  541. 
Discipline  of— 

Discussed,  IX,  734. 

Flog^ng  abolished,  referred  to,  V,  97. 


Arthur,  VIII,  51, 84.»7.  W.  i»i.  Mf,  247, 
261. 


.350»  515.  790;   IX,  450. 


Buchanan.  V,  4C9,  524,  531 
Cleveland,  VIII,  .r      "' 
„.540.  732., 
Filli 


Punishment   discussed,  V,  133,  176^  178^ 

289. 
Referred  to,  V,  gp.  409. 
Discussed  by  President — 
Adams,  John,  I.  236,  273,  280,307, 312. 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  II.  310^  359. 389. 


*  illmore,  V,  88, 97,  132, 175,  178. 

Grant,  VII,  40,  55,  108,  149,  196,  248,  295, 

350/ 408. 

Harrnon,  Benj.j  IX,  44,  116,  200,  323. 
Hayes,  VII,  453,  455,  473,  500,  573,  613. 

621. 
jAckson,  IT,  459,  604;  III,  35,  SO,  115,  173. 

1^2,  235,    250. 

iefferSDii,  !  329,  345,  347.372.419. 428.  454- 
jobni«>n,  yi,  3&3,4Si.  577.684. 
Lincoln,  Vj.jg,  48,  I49,  184,  248. 
McKiaky*  X»  43,  88. 119.  162,  226. 
Madison,  I,  470,  476. 478. 486. 519. 528. 534. 

S49.  5S3t  S^ 
Monroe.  II.  16.  25,  31,  34.    46.49,    62,  80, 

108,  105,  214,  222,  231.  242. 
Pierce,  V.  215. 288.  339,  409. 
Polk.  IV,  412.  426,  505,  561,  651. 
Taylor,  IV.  49.  88.  202,  211.  269,  274,  276, 

277.  278.  281;  V,  21. 
Van  Buren.  III.  392,  502,  537,  601,  618. 
Washington.  I.  193.  201. 

Education  in.    ( See  Naval   Academy.) 

Efficiency  of.  X.  442-444.  834;  XI.  1159. 

Elections,  interference  m,  by.  prohibited,  VI, 
668. 

Enlisted  men,  discharge  of,  X.  525. 
Pay  of.  X,  520,  526. 

Estaolishment  of,  recommended,  1, 201. 

Exoenditures  of.    (See Navy  Department) 

Fighting  force  of,  in  Spanish-American 
War.X.  88. 

Foundry  for  making  heavy  guns  for,  recom- 
mended, VIII,  210.  246. 

General  Board  of,  X.  444. 

General  Staff,  advocated,  X,658. 

Gunboats.    (  Sec  Vessels,  United  States.) 

Increase  in.     ( See  Vessels  for,  post.) 

Insane  asylum  for.  (  See  Government  Hos- 
pital for  Insane.) 

Laws  in  relation  to.  III.  50. 

Lessons  of  Russo-Japanese  War,  IS,  834. 

Larger  Navy,  need  of,  X,  442-444,  833,  834; 
XI,  iiCB,  1159. 

Marine  Corps.    ( See  Marine  Corps.) 

Manoeuvers  of.  X,  540. 

Naval  force  abroad.  (See  Chile;  Great 
Lakes;  Haiti;  Mediterranean  Sea;  Peru; 
Squadrons:  West  Indies. ) 

Naval  force  for  protecting  commerce  indis- 
pensable. I.  201.  205.  236;  III.  502. 
Referred  to.  III.  618. 

Naval  parade  to  be  held  in  New  York  Har- 
bor. IX.  325- 

Naval  reserve  of  steamships  recommended, 
IX.  57. 

Navy  Board — 
New  organization  of,  III,  33. 
Report  of,  referred  to,  IV,  M, 
Should  be  dispensed  with^  11,  460. 

New  svstem  of  accountability  in,  recom- 
mended, IV,  49. 

Nominations  for,  discussed,  V,  5^1. 

Number  of  available  vessels  and  mtn  in  the 
Spanish- American  War,  X,  88. 

Officers  in- 
Additional  grades  of,  recommended,  VI,  48. 
Conduct  of,  to  be  investi^ted,  II,  278. 
Flag  officers  to  take  ranlc  in  certain  caset 

with  major-generals,  VI,  39. 
Increase  in  number  of,  III,  392, 
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Letter  of  John  Randolph,  jr^  relating  to 

the  privileges  of  the  House,  demanding 

that  certain,  be  punished  for  insulting,  I, 

301. 
Nominations  of.  discussecL  V,  531. 
Promotion  o(  discussed,  V,  133;  VII,  149; 

IX,  541. 
Relative  rank  with  officers  in  Army  re- 

fcrred  to,  V,  88,  97, 133, 178;  VL  ». 
Retired  list  for,  recommended,  V,  W,  133, 
178. 

Limitations  on,  recommended,  V,387. 
Salary  of— 

Equalization  of  pay  of  army  officers  and, 

"iLlJ. 

Should  be  the  same  as  army  officers,  II, 
46a 
Payment  of.  resolution  providing  lor,  ap- 
proved, VI,  149. 
Peace  establishment  of— 


Plan  for,  II,  195, 
o.  It 

Pensioners  oL    (See  Pensions.) 


rgmjn  lor. 

Referred  to,  117359;  VIL  149. 
Should  be  permanent,  II,  31a 


readiness  for  actual  service,  I, 


Adams,  John,  I,  236,  273.    _ 
;.,  II,  310.  361,  389. 


Adams, 
Arthur, 


Cleveland, 
732. 


,VrinL5i, 
nan.  V.  45< 


140.  181,  209. 247. 


Buchanan,  Y,  459,  524. 

,  VIII,  350.  515.  791;  IX,  450,  54CH 


Grant,  VIIj.  196^  248, 295,  3S0.  408. 
IX  44.  "5.  a 


>n,  Di 
VII, 


613. 


aooksaa- 


6* 
,    cnj., 
Hayes,  '"*,., 
lackson,  II,  459;  III.  173. 192.  257. 


Jeffer*t>n,  I.  320,  345, 372, 419. 454 

Lmcoln,  VI,  184,  249. 

McKinley,  X,  119. 

Madison.  1, 470. 476.  486^  519.  528,  55i  5fi^ 

l^onroe,  II,  25, 46,  49, 62, 80, 108, 196. 


Petty  officers  schools.  Xj^320. 526. 
Promotions  in.    (See  Oflicers  in,  anie.) 
Punishment  in.    (See  Discipline  of,aif/^.) 
Rank  in,  discussed,  V  1, 249. 
Rear-admiral  in,  rank  of  actinsr,  conferred 
upon  certain  officers  inquired  Jnto,  VIII, 

Reduction  in.  referred  to,  VI,  363,  577, 684. 
Referred  to,  II,  25, 31, 46^  5o^8i.  459;  Iv,  274; 

VII,  55. 

Reor|[ani2ation  oL  recommended,  V,  133. 

Revision  of  code  tor  government  of,  recom- 
mended, V,  80. 

Rules  and  refi:ulationa  for,  referred  to,  II,  34; 
111,36. 

Searcity  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  dis- 
cussed, X,  534, 541;  XI,  1160. 

School  of  instruction  for.    <See  Naval  Acad- 
emy.) 

Seamen,  permanent  corps  of,  recommended, 
V,  176. 

Should  be  in 
478. 

Statement  of,  II,  16,  604. 

Success  of,  due  to  enterprisins:  spirit  of.  I, 

519- 
Sunday,  observance  of,  by,  enjoined,  VI,  125; 

IX.  29. 
Supplies  for  naval  force  referred  to,  II.  242. 
Timber  for- 
Careof  reservations  for  supplying,  referred 

to,  VI,  601. 
Machinery  for  preserving,  VIII,  89. 
Vessels  for,  construction  of,  discussed  and 
recommendations   regardinfi^  by  Presi- 
dent- 


Pierce,  V,  215.  2ffl,  339,  409. 

Polk,  IV.  412,  426.  505.  561. 

Roosevelt,  X,  441-444.  658,  833-836;  XI. 
1158-1161. 

TylenIV,^,269.277.278. 

Van  Buren,  III,  392,  502. 

Washington,  1, 193,  201. 
Vice-admiral  of,  creation  of  grade  o^  recom- 
mended, VI.  249;  A,  12a 
War  College  discussed,  IX,  734. 
Navy  Board: 
New  organization  of.  III.  33. 
Report  of,  referred  to,  IV,  4 A 
Should  be  dispensed  with.  11, 46a 
Mavy,  The  Department  of  tbe.— One  of  the 
9  Executive  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment   The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  head 
of   the  Department,  is  appointed   by   the 
President  at  a  salary  of  |8j000  per  annum, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  Continental  Navy  was  under  the  di- 
rection of  various  committees,  boards  and 
uj^ents.  the  first  committee,  being  one  of 
three  members,  was  appointed  on  October 
13.  1775-  In  1781,  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
then  acting  was  replaced  by  the  Secretary  ot 
Marine,  whose  duties  correspond  with  those 
of  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy:  but 
before  the  end  of  that  year  the  duties  of  the 
office  were  transferred  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
in  lySc^  naval  matters  were  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department  and 
so  remained  until  April  30,  1798,  when  in 
consequence  of  depredations  of  French 
cruisers,  twelve  new  ships  were  added  to  the 
fleet;  and  the  modem  Department  of  the 
Navv  was  organized  with  a  Secretary  at  its 
head.  In  1815  a  board  of  three  "Navy  Com- 
missioners "  was  created  which  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  procuring  naval  stores,  of 
constructing  and  equipping  vessels  and  of 
superintending  the  navy  yards;  the  order 
creating  these  Commissioners  expressly  pro- 
vides that  they  should  not  interfere  with  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 

In  1842  five  bureaus,  namely,  Navy  Yards 
and  Docks,  Construction,  Equipment  and 
Repairs,  Clothing  and  Provisions,  Ordnance 
and  Hydrography,  and  Medicine  and  Sur^ 
gery  took  tne  place  of  the  Commissioneis 
Another  reoi^anization  took  place  in  1862 
which  placed  the  Department  substantially 
upon  its  present  basis.  The  Hydrographic 
dffice  was  then  established  and  the  (mBcc  of 
Judge-Advocate-General,  created  in  1865, 
was  reorganized  in  1880.  Although  assist- 
ants to  the  Secretary  had  been  from  time  to 
time  appointed  before  that  date,  it  was  not 
till  1890  that  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
was  established. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and,  although  under  the  Constitution 
the  President  is  Commander  in  chief  of  the 
Navy,  the  official  acts  of  the  Secretar>'  are 
final  The  Assistant  Secretary  performs  the 
duties  of  the  Secretary  in  toe  latters  ab- 
sence. The  details  of  tne  Secretary's  duties 
are  carried  out  by  eight  Bureaus,  each  pre- 
sided over  by  a  naval  officer  having  the 
actual  or  nominal  rank  of  Rear-AdmiraL 
The  Bureau  of  Navigation  attends  to  the 
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Vayy,  The  Department  of  %h»— Continued. 
promulgation  and  enforcement  of  the  Secre- 
tary's orders;  the  education  of  officers;  the 
enlistment  and  education  of  enlisted  men: 
keeps  their  records  and  preserves  the  Naval 
Re^ster;  and  directs  the  enforcement  of  all 
reffulations.  The  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  attends  to  the  construction,  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  of  all  Docks  and 
Nav^  Yards.  The  Bureau  of  £(}uipment 
furnishes  all  supplies  to  the  ships,  directs  the 
Naval  Observatory  and  prepares  the  Nau- 
tical Almanac;  tne  Hydrographic  Office, 
whose  duties  relate  to  the  preparation  of 
charts  and  gathering  information  on  all  kinds 
of  nautical  subjects,  is  a  branch  of  this 
Bureau.  The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  super- 
vises the  manufacture  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive armor  i^id  apparatus,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Repairs,  their  installment  on  the  ships.  The 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repairs  designs 
and  constructs  war-ships,  has  cnarge  of  the 
docking  of  the  ships  and  repairing  all  per- 
manent fixtures.  The  Bureau  of  Steam- 
Engineering  constructs  and  repairs  all  steam 
machineiy.  The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  has  charge  of  and  furnishes  sup- 
plies to  the  Medical  ^  Department  and  all 
naval  hospitals.  The  Bureau  of  Supplies 
and  Accounts  furnishes  all  the  general  sup- 
plies and  keeps  all  naval  accounts. 

In  addition  to  these  Bureaus,  the  office  of 
the.  Judge-Advocate-General  forms  the  law 
department  of  the  Navy:  it  prepares  charges 
and  keeps  records  of  all  courts-marshal,  at- 
tends to  the  legal  side  of  all  contracts  and 
bonds,  and  reports  upon  questions  involving 
the  interpretation  ot  the  regulations.  The 
Commandant  of  Marines  is  the  head  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  The  General  Board,  composed 
of  naval  officers  of  various  grades,  advise  the 
Secretary  on  technical  mattera  and  submit 
plans  for  naval  *manoeuvers,  etc.  Following 
IS  a  list  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  from 
the  establishment  of  the  office  in  1798  to 
1906:    George  Cabot,  Massachusetts  fap- 

e tinted  and  declined);  Benjamin  Stodaert, 
aryland:  Robert  Smith,  Maryland;  Jacob 
Crowninsnield,  Massachusetts;  Paul  Hamil- 
ton, South  Carolina;  William  Jones,  Penn- 
sylvania; B.  W.  Crowninshield,  Massachu- 
setts; Smith  Thompson,  New  York;  John 
Rodgers  (acting),  Maryland;  Samuel  L. 
Southard,  New  Jersey;  John  branch.  North 
Carolina;  Levi  Woodbury,  New  Hampshire; 
Mahlon  Dickerson,  New  Jersey;  James  K. 
Paulding,  New  York;  George  E.  Badger, 
North  Carolina;  Abel  P.  Upshur,  Virginia; 
David  Henshaw,  Massachusetts;  Thomas 
W.  Gilmer,  Virginia;  John  Y.  Mason,  Vir- 

Kinia;  George  Bancroft,  Massachusetts;  Wil- 
am  B.  Preston,  Virginia;  William  A. 
Graham,  North  Carolina:  John  P.  Kennedy, 
Maryland;  James  C.  Dobbin,  North  Carolina; 
Isaac  Toucey,  Connecticut;  Gideon  Welles, 
Connecticat;  Adolph  E.  Borie^  Pennsyl- 
vania; George  M.  Robeson,  New  Jersey; 
Richard  W.  Thompson,  Indiana;  Nathan 
Goff,  jr..  West  Virgmisi:  William  H.  Hunt, 
Louisiana;  William  £.  Chandler,  New 
Hampshire;  William  C.  Whitney,  New 
York;  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  New  York; 
Hilary  A.  Herbert.  Alabama;  John  D.  Long, 
Massachusetts;  William  Henry  Moody,  Mass- 
ecbusetts;  Paul  Mprton,  Ulmois;  and  the 


present  Secretarv  of  the  Navy  Charles  J. 

Bonaparte,  Maryland. 
Nayy  Department: 

Accounts  of,  in  Fourth  Auditor's  Office  re- 
ferred to,  II,  533. 

Amount  chargedfto  State  Department  for 
services  rendered  by  naval  vessels  referred 
to,  VI,  462. 

Appointments  in,  referred  to.  IV,  112. 

Appropriations  for,  11,^1;  VII,  474. 
Diverted  to  survey  of  Isthmus  of  Dariea 

referred  to,  Vll,  46. 
Necessary  to  render  efficient,  III,  225. 
Recommended,  IL  389,  60S;  III,  257;  IV, 
„  202;  V.  339;  Va  453J  Vllt  87. 209. 
Referred  to,  VII,  455. 
Transfer  of,  referred  to,  III,  6oi:IV,  269. 
Act  authorizing,  approved,  IV,  278. 

Appropriations  for  docks,  etCi,  should  be  sep- 
arated from  those  for  naval  service,  V,  09^ 

134- 
Board  of  Commissioners  for,  referred  to»  II, 


3feJks  in,  referred  to,  VI,  387. 
Deficiencies  in,  referred  to,  VII, 


Expenditures  of,  I,  347;  II, '231;  ^V,  202,  211; 

V,  89, 134;  VI,  249,  45^  577,684;  Vll.  108, 
^.455. 473.  W.  573.  621;  Vfll.  791;  I?»  540.„ 
Fireproof  buildmg  for,  recommended,  IV, 

431;  V,  168. 
Law  reserved  for  use  of,  X,  521,  524, 615. 
Navy  Board — 

New  organization  of,  III.33> 

Report  of,  referred  to,  IV,  4 jS. 

Should  be  dispensed  with,  II,  46a 
Persons  employed  in,  without  express  provi- 
sion of  law,  IV,  III,  321. 
Transfer  of — 

Coasts  Surveyto,  recommended,  VIII,  140^ 
347;  IX,  541. 

Light-House    Service    to,  recommended^ 


pensions  to,  recom- 


ighi 

VIII,  14a 
Payment    of  naval 

mended,  VII,  106. 
NaTT  Medical  Department,  relative  rank  of 

officers  of,  XI,  1 158. 
Nayy,  Beoretary  of: 

Letter  of  Boynton  and  Fisher  to,  referred  to, 
-      VI,  471. 
Report  of,  VI,  ^;  X.  69. 
Discussed.    (See  Navy  discussed.) 
Transmitted.  I,  347;  II,  276^  428.  534;  III, 
225;  IV,  211. 
Nayy-Tardi: 
At  Boston,  machinery  at,    for  preserving 
wood,  referred  to,  VlIL  89. 
Title  ot  United  States  to  land  occupied  as, 
referred  to,  VIII.  in. 
At  New  York,  new  boiler  shop  at,  recom- 
mended, VIII,  94. 
At  Norfolk,  employment  at,  referred  to,  VI, 

462. 
At  Washington,  manufacture  of  guns  at,  dis- 
cussed, IX,  541. 
Civil  service  in  connection  with,  discussed, 

IX,  542. 

Order  regarding,  IX,  714. 

Defense  oC  demands  attention  of  Congress, 
III.  5^. 

Discontmuance  of,  on  Atlantic  seaboard  re- 
ferred to,  V,  425. 

Establishment  of-- 
At  Memphis  referred  to,  IT,  349;  V,  296. 
On  Atlantic  seaboard  recommended,  VI, 


Mi«8] 


i8d>249. 

issUsippi  River  recommended,  IV,  2791 
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San  Francisco  Bay  recommended,  V,  153. 
Western  river  recommended,  VI,  184. 

Recommended,  VI,  363. 
Improvements  in,  recommended,  YII,  108. 
Labor  at,  secured  through  boards  of  labor 

employment  discussed,  IX,  731^ 
List  of  (See  Encyclopedic  article  on  the 

Navy,  index,  271;. 
Officers  and  men  in,  referred  to,  II,  196;  VI, 

462. 
Referred  to.  X,  30. 
Mebraska.—One  of  the  United  States;  motto, 
"  Equality  before  the  law."  It  extends  from 
lat  4joP  to  43°  north  and  from  long,  gsp  25' 
to  104*'  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
South  Dakota  (partly  separated  by  the  Mis- 
souri River),  on  the  east  by  Iowa  and  Missouri 
(separated  from  both  by  the  Missouri  River), 
on  the  south  by  Kansas  and  Colorado,  ana 
on  the  west  by  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  The 
State  is  one  of  the  first  in  the  production  of 
com  being  extremely  fertile  in  the  eastern 
part  and  along  the  Platte  River.  Its  principal 


mdustries  are  agriculture  and  stock  raising, 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing;  South 
Omaha  being  one  of  the  great  cattle  markets 


of  the  world.  Butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk 
and  kindred  dairy  products  are  the  chief 
manufactured  products.  Omaha  is  the  center 
of  the  printing  and  publish  in£[  trade  of  the 
middle  west  Nebraska  originally  formed 
part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  was  later 
made  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Missouri.  It 
was  made  a  Territory  in  1854,  and  included 
portions  of  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Wjroming, 
and  Colorado.  Nebraska  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1867.  The  State  takes  its  name 
from  the  river.  It  was  first  permanently 
settled  at  Bellevue  in  1847.  It  has  an  area  of 
77,510  sq.  miles  and  a  population  (1900)  of 
i,oo6,m;  (1905)  of  1,250,000,  estimated. 
Nebraska  (see  also  Omaha): 
Act— 
Extendiiig  time  of  payment  to  purchasers 

of  Indian  lands  in,  vetoed,  IX,  90. 
For  admission  of,  into  Union,  vetoed,  VI, 

4S9. 
For  sale  of  Indian  reservation  in,  VIII,  69. 
To  provide  for  lease  of  Fort  Omaha  Mili- 
iaiy  Reservation  to,  vetoed,  IX,  687. 
Admission  of,  into  Union,  proclaimed,  VI, 

S16. 
Indian  lands  in,  titles  to,  extinguished,  pro- 
claimed, IX,  loa 
Memorial  from  citizens  of,  regarding  crea- 
tion of  new  Territory,  V^  580. 
Military  forces  sent  to,  and  reasons  therefor 

discussed,  VIII,  86. 
Public  lan<U  in,  survey  of,  referred  to,  VIII, 

Red  Cloud  Agency  in,  deficiency  in  supplies 

at,  VII,  358,  359. 
Reservation  of  public  lands,  X,  471,  473,  527, 

796. 
Supplies  issued  suffering  people  in,  referred 

to;  VII,  318. 
Surveyor-^neral   in,  recommendations  for 

discontinuance  of  office  of,  VIII,  374. 
Meoro  Plot.— An  alleg:ed  attempt  on  the  part 
of  certain  negroe&  incited  and  assisted  by 
whites,  to  bum  New  York  City.  Mar.  18, 
174  X,  a  fire  occurred  in  the  chapel  and  bar- 
racks of  Fort  George.  It  was  at  first  thought 
to  be  accidental,  but  8  other  fires  of  unac- 
ponntable  ori^n  within  a  month  strength- 


ened the  allegation  of  one  Mary  Barton,  a 
servtmt  in  the  employ  of  John  Hughson, 
that  a  number  of  negroes  and  sailors  were 
implicated  in  a  plot  to  destroy  the  town.  It 
was  charged  that  the  Spanish  were  inciting 
plots  among  the  negroes.  Twenty  whites 
and  more  than  160  negro  slaves  were  impris- 
oned. Four  whites  and  18  negroes  were 
hanged  and  13  others  were  burned  at  the 
stake  before  the  excitement  abated. 

Negro  Troops. — In  early  Revolutionar^jr  days 
and  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  Civil  Wai 
negro  troops  were  employed  to  a  limited 
extent.  In  July,  1863,  a  general  provision  W2u 
made  for  their  enlistment  in  the  Union  Army 
and  numbers  were  in  the  service.  Since  the 
Civil  War  there  have  always  been  negr«. 
troops  in  the  Regular  Army.  Thev  served 
in  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898,  ana  proved 
to  be  less  subject  to  the  prevailing  feveiu 
and  the  enervating  effects  of  heat  than 
white  soldiers. 

Negroes.— According  to  the  census  of  i9Qrj^ 
there  were  in  the  United  States  9*192.389  col 
ored  inhabitants.  Of  these  119,050  were  Chi- 
nese, 852986  Japanese,  and  266,  760  Indians^ 
leaving;  8,621,493  negroes,  or  about  one-nir«th 
the  entire  popuiatioiL 

Negroes  (see  also  Free  Negroes;  Frt«dmeii> : 
Colonization  of — 
Discussed,  VI,  54, 127, 140,  2ori^  39a 
In  Mexico  and  action  taUen  ry  Unite<^ 
States  for  relief  of,  discussed,  IX,(j34« 
664. 
Vessels  to  bring  back  rvoSonists,  YI,  232. 
Emigration  of— 
Agreement  with  E^mud  Kock  for,  cau- 

celed,  VI.  167. 
Discussed,  VI,  455. 
Lynching  of,  discussc  d,  IX,  332. 
Recruiting  oL  in  War  t^tween  the  States, 

order  regarding,  X,  no. 
Sale  of,  taken  fnxn  United  States  by  British 

forces  referred  to,  X,  53. 
To  be  employed  ff>r  military  purposes  in 
War  between  the  States,  order  regarding, 
VI,  117. 

Neighbors,  Robert  8.,  mentioned,  VI,  48. 

Nelson,  Samuel,  associate  justice.  Supreme 
Court,  member  oi  commission  to  settle  ques- 
tions with  Great  Britain,  VII,  121. 

Nelson,  Tbomas  ▲.  B.,  counsel  for  President 
Johnson  in  impeachment  proceedings,  VI, 
726. 

Nero,  The,  soundings  taken  by,  X,  537. 

Nesqually  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  303. 

Nesqually,  Vasli.^  proclaimed  port  ot  deliv- 
cry,  V,  50. 

Netherlands.— A  Kingdom  of  western  Eu- 
rope, often  called  Holland,  after  North  Hol- 
land and  South  Holland,  2  of  the  I'l  prov- 
inces into  which  the  Kingdom  is  divided. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  North  Sea  on  the  north 
and  west,  Prussia  on  the  east,  and  Belgium 
on  the  south.  The  country  is  occupied  by 
an  intellectual,  industrious,  and  thrifty  peo- 
ple, who  have  reclaimed  much  of  the  land 
from  the  sea  and  are  extensively  engaged 
in  commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures. 
The  Government  is  a  hereditary  conictitu- 
tional  monarchy  administered  by  a  Queen 
and  a  States-General  comi>osed  of  an  upper 
chamber  of  50  and  a  lower  chamber  cif  100 
members.  The  inhabitants,  generally  called 
Dutch,  are  of  Low  German  origiii,  descend- 
ants ot  the  brave  Batavi  of  ancient  times^ 
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Thfeir  prevailing^  religions  are  Dutch  Re- 
formed and  Roman  Catholic.  The  country 
once  formed  a  part  of  the  Germanic  Empire, 
then  of  Buitmndy,  and  later  was  acquired  by 
Spain.  Following  the  Reformation  came 
the  revolution  under  William  of  Orange. 
After  a  long  series  of  struggles  with  Spain 
the  independence  of  the  Dutch  Republic  was 
recognized.  1648.  Its  Stad holder  was  King 
of  Enffland  (  William  III )  from  1689  to  1702. 
The  Ihitch  Republic  was  conquered  by 
France  in  1794,  became  the  Republic  of  Ba- 
tavia  in  1795,  was  converted  into  a  kingdom 
under  Louis  Bonaparte  in  1806,  annexed  by 
France  in  18 10,  united  with  Belgium  in  the 
Kin^om  of  the  Netherlands  in  181 5,  and 
admitted  the  independence  of  Belgium  in 
1839.  It  has  an  area  of  only  12,648  sq.  miles, 
upon  which  live  a  population  amounting,  ac- 
cording to  the  communal  census  of  1902,  to 
^^7,152.  The  colonial  population  of  the 
Netherlands,  however,  approximates  36,- 
000^000,  living  on  possessions  aggregating 
783,000  sq.  miles. 
Hatherlaiidi  (see  also  Hague,  The): 
Accounts  of  bankers  of  United  States  in  Am- 
sterdam rendered,  I,  121. 
Claims  of  United  States  against,  II,  283, 546; 
in,237,47ji^ 

Payment  of,  III,  533. 
Coffee  imported  into  United  States  from, 

duties  on,  IV,  40a 
Conunerciai  relations  with,  II,  30, 352;  III, 

150. 
Consular  convention  with,  VII,  485,  568. 
Convention  with,  V,  16a 
Coronation  of  Queen  of,  X,  1 10. 
Discriminating  duties — 

On  productions  of  Dutch  East  Indies  im- 
ported from  Holland,  VIII,  39,  503. 
Fisheries  of,  referred  to,  II,  564. 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render  of,  V,  377.  419,  463;  VII,  590,  610: 
^     VIII,  591,  812. 

Withdrawn  from  consideration  of  Senate, 
V.383. 
King  of,  umpire  between  Great  Britain  and 

United  States.    (See  Northeastern  Bound- 
Leaf  tobacco  from,  taxation  o^  discussed, 

VIII.  394.  401,  50^ 
Loan  contracted  by  United  States  m — 

Amsterdam,  I,  128. 

Holland.  I,  81.  8te,  106, 141,  175,  177. 
Minister  ot,  to  United  States— 

Received,Vin,  131 


Discriminating  duties  on,  referred  to,  II, 


352. 367;  ni,.  15 

lould  be  J  , .  . 

Vessel  of  United' States  captured  by,  III,  395. 


Should' be'  abolished,  IV,  400. 
Duties  on,  suspended,  v III,  1 ' 


»3i: 
fy  li 


Refuses  to  testify  in  courts  of  District  of 
Columbia,  V,  ^19. 
Petroleum  in  Holland,  etc.,  taxation  of,  re- 
ferred to,  VIII,  394,  401. 
Postal  convention  with,  VI  577,  685. 
Queen  of,  coronation  of,  referred  to,  X,  188. 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed  by 
President- 
Buchanan,  V,  463. 
Cleveland,  Vlfl,  591,  812. 
Fillmore,  V,  160. 
Hayes,  VII  485,  590, 6ia 
Johnson,  VI,  524. 
Pierce,  V,  3%  i77.  419- 
Van  Buren,  111,  511,  532. 
Withdrawn  from  consideration  of  Senate, 
V,383. 
V«Wl5  Qf— 


Claims  arising  out  of,  III,  476. 

War  with  Acheen,  neutrality  of  United  States 
in.  VII,  238. 
Nentrftl  Klffbta: 

Discussed,  V,  275. 

Disregarded  by — 
Belligerent  nations,  I,  451. 
Great  Britain,  I,  ^i. 

Measures  taken  with  Great  Britain  for  settle- 
ment of,  not  acceded  to  by  United  States, 

1,445- 
New  principles  to  be  introduced  in  regard  to, 

injurious,  I,  396. 
Proposal   made    to  Great  Britain,  France, 

Spain  and  Prussia  to  adjust  complaints,  I, 

Prussia  agrees  to  enter  into  convention  on 

subject  of,  V,  276. 
Referred  to,  V,  240. 
Sicily  agrees  to  enter  into  convention  oh 

subject  of,  V.  276. 
Treaty  regarding,  with — 

Peru,  V7420. 

Russia,  V,  244. 
Referred  to,  V,  276. 

Sicil/,  V,  303. 
Violation  ofj,  by  United  States  discussed, VI, 

127. 
Neutral  Yesaela  deemed   lawful  prize  by— 
France,  I,  263,  444. 
Spain,  I,  444. 
Neutrality  (see  also  Foreign  Policy): 
Alleged  violation  of.  by  United  States  re- 
ferred to.  III,  521:  VI,  176. 
Armed,  in  Middle  States  discussed,  VI, 24. 
Confederacy  of  armed,  discussed,  V,  275. 
Execution  of  laws  of,  by  United  States  dis- 
cussed by  President- 
Adams,  John,  I,  238. 

Buchanan,  V,  467,  506,  558,  643. 

Fillmore,  V,  179. 

Grant,  VII,  89,  91,  97.  238. 

Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  183. 

Haves.  VIT,  466. 

iackson,  HI,  ij^i. 
ohnson,  VI,  383,  514. 
.incoln,  VI,  243. 

Monroe,  II,  13,58,70.  88, 116, 193. 
Pierce,  V,  331. 
.  Taylor,  V,  10. 
Van  Buren,  III,  481,  482, 485. 
Washington,  1, 139,  156. 
In  address  of  House,  1, 144. 
Maintained  by  United  States  in — 
Insurrection  in  Cuba,  IX,  591, 636, 694. 
Revolution  in  Brazil,  IX,  435, 524. 
Schleswig-Holsteln  war,  V,  10. 
War  betwreen — 
Acheen  and  Netherlands,  VII,  238. 
France   and  allied  powers  proclaimed, 

1.156. 
France  and  Germany.  VII,  96. 
Proclaimed,  VIL  86,  89,  91. 
Great  Britain  and  France  and  China, 

V,  506, 558. 643.^  „      .    ^ 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  V.  331. 
Mexico  and  Texas,  III,  151. 
Russia  and  Japan,  X.  729,  798. 
Russia  and  Turkev,  Vll,  466. 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  II,  13,  58, 70, 88, 

116,193. 
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War  ib  — 
Canada,  III.  485.  531* 

Proclaimed,  ill,  481, 4S2. 
Japan,  VI,  690. 

Proclaimed,  YI,  ^14. 
Mexico,  VI,  243,  383. 
South  Africa,  X,  146, 18^  204. 
Powers  to  be  invited  to  accede  to  rules  of,  in 

treaty  of  May  8, 1871,  VII,  510. 
Preserved  by  foreign  powers  in    Spanish- 
American  War,  A,  87. 
Protection  of  neutrals,  orders  regarding,  VI, 

176. 
Recommendations  respecting  laws  of,  VIII, 

24(1. 

United  States  preserves  strict,  in  Boer  War, 

X,  146, 182,  204. 
Violation  of— 

By  army  on  Rio  Grande  referred  to,  VIj^76. 

In  Department  of  Texas,  action  of  Gov- 
ernment regarding,  discussed,  IX,  445. 
Neutrality,  Proolamatlon  of.— Neutrality,  in 
international  law,  is  the  attitude  and  condi- 
tion of  a  nation  or  state  which  does  not  take 
part  directly  or  indirectly  in  a  war  between 
other  state&  but  maintains  relations  of  friend- 
ship with  all  the  contending  parties.  In  an- 
cient times  war  between  any  two  nations  was 
likely  to  involve  any  other,  either  through 
sympathy  or  by  its  being  drawn  unwillingly 
into  the  controversy  on  accusation  of  favor- 
ing one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerents.  Mod- 
em civilization  has  made  it  possible  for  a 
peacefully  inclined  nation  to  avoid  entangle- 
ments in  quarrels  not  of  its  own  making. 
The  position  which  a  state  intends  to  take  in 
case  of  war  between  its  neighbors  should  be 
clearly  defined.  It  is  customary,  therefor,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  for  every  nation 
not  participating  therein  to  declare  its  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  the  belligerents.  This 
is  usually  done  by  a  proclamation  by  the  chief 
ruler  of  a  state  proclaiming  its  neutrality  and 
calling  upon  its  citizens  to  refrain  from  any 
acts  of  hostility  or  si>ecial  favor  toward  either 
of  the  parties  to  the  strife.  It  is  also  custom- 
ary for  every  nation  to  put  on  its  statute  books 
general  laws  regulating  the  acts  of  its  citi- 
zens with  reference  to  foreign  wars.  Upon 
the  declaration  of  war  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  in  1793  it  was  decided  unani- 
mously by  Washington  and  his  Cabinet  that 
a  proclamation  of  neutrality  should  issue  and 
that  a  French  minister  should  be  received. 
The  proclamation  was  drafted  by  John  Jay 
and  declared  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  pursue  a  polic)r  of  friendship  to- 
ward both  nations,  and  enjoined  upon  all  cit- 
izens to  avoid  a  contravention  of  that  dis- 
position upon  pain  of  prosecution.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  word  '*  neutrality  '*  was 
omitted  from  this  proclamation,  but  it  was 
enforced  with  fairness.  The  latest  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality  was  issued  by  President 
Roosevelt  on  February  ii,  1904,  declaring 
the  neutrality  of  this  country  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War. 
Vevada. — One  of  the  United  States;  nickname, 
"The  Sage  Brush  State; "  motto,  "  All  for  our 
country."  Nevada  extends  from  lat  35®  to 
42°  north  and  from  long.  114°  to  120®  west. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Oregon  and 
Idaho,  on  the  east  by  Utah  and  Arizona, 
and  on  the  west  and  southwest  by  Califor- 
pia,    Th^  State  is  rich  in  the  precious  metals 


the  principal  products  being  silver  and  gold. 
Car  construction  works  and  repairing  shops, 
factories  for  the  i)roduction  of  outter^  cheese 
and  condensed  milk  and  flour  and  gnst  mills 
employ  the  major  portion  of  the  mdustrial 
population.  Wheat  and  hay  are  the  chief  ag- 
ricultural products.  The  territory  was  ceded 
by  Mexico  in  1848  and  the  first  settlements 
were  made  in  1848  and  185a  Silver  was  dis- 
covered in  1859.  Nevada  Territory  was  or- 
ganized in  1861  and  was  admitted  to  state- 
hood in  1864.  It  has  an  area  of  110,700 
sq.  miles  and  a  population  ( 1900  )of  42,335; 
( 1905 ),  65,000,  estimated. 
NeTftda: 
Admission  of,  into  Union  proclaimed, VI,  229. 

Referred  to,  VI,  24a 
Condition  of,  referred  to^ VI,  204. 
Creation  and  organization  of,  as  Territory 

referred  to.  VI,  53. 
Legislation  in,  recommended,  VI,  71. 
Payment  of  settlers  for  improvements  on 

lands  in  Duck  Valley  in,  reterredto,  VIII, 

Public  Lands  of,  X,  634. 
NeTll,  •▼Ullam  H.,  act  granting  pension  to, 

vetoed,  VIII,  463. 
NeTllle,  Jolm,    attacked   while  discharging 

duties  as  revenue  inspector,  I,  159. 
New  Bnuuwiok: 

Aggressions  on  rights  of  American  citizens 
Dy  citizens  of,  II,  397. 

Iknprisonment  of  American  citizens  by,  II, 

g7, 403.  4^^\  III,  358.  405.  470-  (See  also 
reat  Britain.) 

New  Bngland. — A  name  applied  to  the  north- 
eastern section  of  the  United  States  by  Cape 
John  Smith  in  his  map  of  the  New  World 
published  in  1616.  Though  composed  of 
separate  Colonies,  there  was  alwavs  a 
similarity  in  the  customs  and  habits  ot  the 
peo]>le.  New  England  formed  part  of  North 
Viiginia,  granted  to  the  Plymouth  Company 
b^  James  I  in  1606.  In  1643  most  of  the  New 
Efngland  Colonies  were  united  for  defensive 
purposes  into  the  New  England  Confeder- 
ation. New  England  is  now  applied  collect- 
ively to  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut 

New  Bngland,  Coimcil  for.— On  Nov.  3, 1620, 
Ferdinando  Gorges  and  others  incorporated 
in  a  reorganized  form  the  old  North  Vir^ginia 
Company  of  1606.  It  was  called  the  Council 
for  New  England,  and  had  its  headquarters  at 
Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon.  Its  stated 
ob)ect  was  the  '*plantmg,  ordering,  ruling, 
and  governing  of  New  England,  in  America." 
The  patent  granted  to  this  company  gave 
them  all  the  land  lying  between  lat.  40°  and 
48^  north  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  1621  Gorges  obtained  an  additional 
grant  of  territory,  covering  the  present  States 
of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  under  the 
name  of  Laconia,  most  01  which,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  included  in  the  original 
grant  The  lands  of  this  company  were  then 
divided  among  20  noblemen.  Wfljiam  Brad- 
ford obtained  from  this  company  a  grant 
permitting  the  settlement  of  the  Pilgrims,  a 
sect  of  English  separatists  who  had  fled  from 
England  to  Holland  to  escape  religious  per- 
secution, and  who  sought  m  America  an 
asylum  where  they  might  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  pwa^on- 
cience$« 
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!!•▼  Saclaad  Bmigrant  Oompaay.—The 
passage  of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  law  in  1854 
made  the  institution  of  slavery  in  Kansas 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  ot the  State.  Proslavery  advocates 
in  Missouri  set  to  work  to  establish  slavery 
by  assisting  in  the  emi^ation  of  Southern 
families.  In  185$  an  association  was  formed 
in  Boston  to  offset  this  movement  by  assisting 
New  England  farmers  to  establish  homes  in 
the  debatable  territory.  This  organization 
was  known  as  the  New  England  Emigrant 
Company,  and  did  much  toward  making 
Kansas  a  free  State. 
New  Bngland  Shilling.— The  general  court 
of  Massachusetts  on  May  27,  16^2,  estab- 
lished a  mint  at  Boston  and  installed  John 
Hull  as  mint  master.  The  first  coins  which 
were  struck  were  but  rude  planchets  stamped 
*'  N.  E."  near  the  border  on  the  obverse  and 
the  denomination  mark  (XII)  on  the  re- 
verse, signifying  the  value  of  I2d.  This  was 
known  as  tne  New  England  shilling,  and 
was  valued  at  18  %  cents. 
Mew  France.— A  French  expedition  under 
Verazzano  formed  a  settlement  in  America 
as  early  as  1524,  on  land  discovered  by  John 
and  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1407.  In  1535 
Jacques  Cartier  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  as  far  as  the  site  of  Montreal.  The 
first  permanent  settlement  in  New  France 
was  founded  at  Quebec  by  Champlain  in 
160S.  The  colonists  cultivated  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  Indians,  and  Jesuit  mission- 
aries extended  the  French  influence  through 
the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  down  that 
stream  to  the  French  possessions  in  the 
South.  The  country  was  conquered  by  the 
English  in  1629  and  restored  in  1632.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years'  War 
New  France  was  made  the  scene  of  a  part 
of  the  struggle  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. By  1750  New  France,  with  Louisiana 
added,  comprised  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
'Great  Lakes  basins  and  the  Mississippi 
basin,  though  the  settlements  were  scattered. 
In  1759  Canada  was  reconquered  by  the 
English  and  its  possession  confirmed  to 
them  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Feb.  10,  1763. 
The  result  of  this  treaty  was  the  cession  of 
all  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  to 
England  and  that  west  to  Spain.  The  French 
laws  were  continued  in  force  and  religious 
liberty  was  extended  to  Roman  Catholics. 
New  Oran&da  (see  also  Colombia): 
American  citizens  in,  outrages  on,  V,  415, 

518. 
Claims  of  United   States  against,  IV,  263, 
340;  V,  415,  518. 

Aajustment  of,  referred  to,  IV,  263;  V, 
644, 

Commission  to  settle,  extension  of  time 
for,  recommended,  VI,  67. 

Convention  for  adjustment  of,  referred  to, 
VI,  128. 
Mail  transported  across  Isthmus  of  Panama, 

complaints  regarding,  V,  14. 
Minister  of  United  States  to,  reasons  for  not 

presenting  credentials  discussed,  VI,  147. 
Postal  convention  with,  IV,  315. 
Relations  with,  discussed,  V,  447. 
Tonnage  duties  levied  on  American  vessels 

by,  in  contravention  of  treaty  discussed, 

V,  415. 518. 


Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed,  IV, 

364,  509.  511;  V.  38,  39.  43.  44.  369.  532, 

591,  643;  VI.  148. 
Contravention   of,  by  New  Granada,  V, 

415.  $18. 
Provisions  of,  discussed,  IV,  511. 
Regarding  Panama  Canal.    (See  Panama 

Canal.) 
Right  of  passage  over  Isthmus  of  Panama 

guaranteed  by,  IV,  511;  V,  17,  369,  517? 

X,  659. 

Wars  in,  discussed,  VI,  148. 

New  HampsUre.— One  of  the  thirteen  origi- 
nal States;  nickname,  "  The  Granite  State.*' 
It  extends  from  lat.  42^  40'  to  45°  18'  north 
and  from  lone.  70°  43'  to  72^33'  west.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Province  of 
Quebec  (Canada),  on  the  east  bv  Maine  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Massa- 
chusetts, and  on  the  west  by  Vermont  (sepa- 
rated by  the  Connecticut  River)  and  Quebec. 
New  Hampshire  is  called  the  **  Switzerland 
of  America,"  l)eing  noted  for  the  grandeur 
of  its  mountain  scenery  and  the  beauty  of  its 
lakes.  It  is  one  of  the  leading  States  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  produces 
also  cotton,  woolen,  and  worsted  goods,  lum- 
ber and  timber  products,  hosiery,  and  foundry 
and  machine  shop  products.  New  Hamp- 
shire was  visited  by  Pring  in  1603  and  by 
Capt.  John  Smith  in  1614.  It  formed  part  of 
the  territory  granted  to  Gorges  in  1621.  It 
was  settled  by  the  English  at  Portsmouth  and 
Dover  in  1623.  Between  1641  and  1679,  and 
at  various  times  thereafter,  it  was  a  part  of 
Massachusetts.  Its  final  separation  was  in 
1741.  Vermont  was  claimed  as  part  of  New 
Hampshire  until  1764.  Area,9,305sq.  miles; 
population  (1005),  432,622. 

New  Hampshire: 
Claims  of  for  maintaining  jurisdiction  over 
Indian  stream,  I,  279. 
Referred  to.  Ill,  279. 
Constitution  of  United  States,  evidence  of 
ratification  of  amendments  to.  by,  1, 73, 175. 
Light-houses  ceded  to  United  States  by,*I,  1 10. 
Northeastern  boundary,  correspondence  re- 
garding.   (See  Nortneastem  Boundary.) 

New  Hope  Cliarcli,  or  Pumpkin  Vine  Creek 
(Qa.),  Battle  of.— When  Gen.  Johnson  with- 
drew the  Confederate  forces  from  Resaca, 
Ga..  May  16, 1864,  he  retired  by  way  of  Cass- 
ville  across  the  Etowah  and  occupied  a  strong 
position  commanding  Allatoona  Pass.  May 
23  Sherman  crossed  tne  Etowah  and  moved 
toward  Dallas.  Hooker,  with  the  Twentieth 
Army  Corps,  moving  from  Burnt  Hickory 
toward  Dallas,  May  25  encountered  a  force 
of  Confederate  cavalry  at  Pumpkin  Vine 
Creek.  They  were  driven  across  the  stream, 
and  about  2  miles  to  the  eastward  the  Fed- 
erals encountered  Johnston's  entire  army. 
Here  a  severe  battle  took  place.  The  Con- 
federates retired  and  occupied  a  strong  po- 
sition from  Dallas  to  Marietta.  The  losses 
of  each  army  in  these  operations  were  about 
2,500  men  killed  and  wounded. 

New  Ireland.— Jan.  12,  1779,  Capt.  Mowatt, 
with  3  British  sloops  of  war,  landed  Gen. 
McLane  and  900  troops  on  the  peninsula  of 
Biguyduce  (now  Castine),  on  the  south  coast 
of  Maine.  On  the  25th  of  the  following  July 
an  expedition  of  19  armed  vessels  and  24 
transports  under  Giirdon  Saltonstall,  a  Con- 
necticut  sea  captain,  and  1,500  men  from 
Massachusetts  under  Gen.  Lovell,  arrived  at 
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Nov  mUaiA-'Gmfinued. 
Penobscot  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  the 
British.  They  delayed  making  the  attack, 
however,  and  the  arrival  of  5  British  ships 
from  New  York  on  the  13th  of  August  forced 
them  to  bum  their  ships  and  disperse.  As  a 
result  of  their  success  the  British  during  the 
next  year  attempted  to  erect  Maine  into  a 
province  under  tne  name  of  New  Ireland. 

Hew  Jersey.— One  of  the  thirteen  original 
States.  It  extends  from  lat  38^  56'  to  41°  21' 
north  and  from  long.  73°  54  to  75°  ^'  west 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  New  York,  on 
the  east  by  New  York  (separated  by  the  Hud- 
son River,  New  York  Bay,  and  Staten  Island 
Sound)  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south 
by  Delaware  Bay,  and  on  the  west  by  Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware  (both  separated  by 
the  Delaware  River).  It  is  the  first  Stote  in 
the  production  of  zinc,  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  production  of  iron,  and  one  of  the  chief 
manufacturing  States,  ranking  first  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk  and  glass.  Among  its 
chief  fabrications  are  leather,  iron,  hats, 
rubber,  sugar,  and  steel,  and  the  refining  ot 
petroleum  is  an  industry  of  considerable 
prominence.  New  Jersey  was  first  settled  by 
the  Dutch  at  Bergen,  probabl]^  about  161 7. 
There  were  succeeding  colonies  there  of 
Swedes,  Finns,  and  English.  In  1664  it  was 
granted  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  Sir 
George  Carteret,  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
isle  of  Jersey,  to  be  a  perpetual  inher- 
iunce  and  to  be  called  New  Jersey.  It 
was  reconouered  by  the  Dutch  in  1673  and  re- 
stored to  England  in  1674  and  sold  to  the 
Quakers.  Proprietary  government  ceased  in 
1702  and  New  Jersey  was  made  a  royal  prov- 
ince. It  was  under  the  same  governor  as 
New  York  until  1738.  The  State  has  an  area 
of  7,815  sq.  miles  and  in  1905  (State  Census) 
the  population  was  2,144,  I34« 

New  Jersey: 
Boundary  line  with  New  York,  III,  49. 
Ratification  of — 
Amendment  to  Federal  Constit^tion  by, 

referred  to,  1, 78,  259. 
Fifteenth  amendment  by.  VII,  127. 
Fourteenth  amendment  by,  discussed,  VI 
638. 
Request  from  the  governor  of,  that  Congress 
consent  to  an  agreement  made  with  New 
York  State  regarding  boundary,  III,  49. 

Hew  Jersey,  The,  interference  by  American 
minister  to  France  in  case  of,  1, 399. 

New  Jersey  Plan.— At  the  convention  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  1787  to  amend  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  William  Paterson,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, proposed  a  constitution  providing  for  a 
single  house  of  Congress,  with  power  to  recii- 
late  taxation  and  commerce  and  choose  the 
President;  that  requisitions  from  States 
should  be  continued  as  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation;  that  a  judiciary  should  be  es- 
tablished; that  the  Executive  should  coerce 
refractory  States  or  individuals,  and  other 
matters  of  general  but  minor  interest.  The 
plan  was  unfavorably  reported.  The  con- 
vention accepted  the  Virgmia  plan  with  ex- 
tensive modifications. 

New  Jerseymen  Foreigners.— The  humorous 
reference  to  New  Jersey  as  a  foreign  country 
had  its  origin  in  a  special  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  State  permitting  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, former  King  of  Spain  and  Naples,  to 
nold  real  estate  within  its  boundaries.    After 


the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  Joseph  sought  an 
asylum  in  America.  The  legislature  ofPenn- 
sylvania  refused  to  allow  him,  being  an  alien, 
to  acquire  land  in  that  State,  so  he  appealed 
to  New  Jersey.  H  is  request  was  granted  and 
he  established  himself  m  princely  magnifi- 
cence at  Bordentown.  Hence  the  citizens 
of  other  States  were  accustomed  to  jestingly 
twit  the  Jerseymen  with  being  foreigners  un- 
der a  foreign  prince. 

New  London  (Oonn.),  Capture  of.— Sept  6^ 
n8i,  (Benedict  Arnold's  expedition  against 
Connecticut  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  New 
London.  The  only  defense  of  the  town  was 
the  unfinished  Fort  Trumbull,  manned  by 
about  25  or  30  State  militia  under  Capt 
Shopley.  About  a  third  of  these  were  lost 
while  escaping  in  boats  to  Fort  Griswold  af- 
ter firing  one  volley,  disabling  4  or  5  of  their 
assailants. 

New  Madrid  (Mo.),  BatUeof.— On  the  sur- 
render of  Fort  Donelson  to  Grant  the  Con- 
federates abandoned  Columbus,  Ky.,  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  fell  back  to  New  Madrid, 
Mo.,  about  80  miles  below  Cairo.  It  was  de- 
fended by  Fort  Thompson  and  several  bat- 
teries and  by  6  gunboats  mounting  heavy 
guns,  under  Commodore  HoUins.  Mar.  4, 
1862,  Gen.  Pope  appeared  before  New  Mad- 
rid with  an  army  of  20^000,  which  he  had 
been  commanding  in  eastern  Missouri  On 
the  14th,  having  received  heavy  guns  from 
Cairo,  he  gave  the  place  a  severe  cannonad- 
ing, disabling  several  of  the  gunboats.  Gen. 
McCown,  unable  to  hold  New  Madrid,  re- 
moved his  rarrison  during  the  night  and  in 
the  midst  01  a  thunderstorm  to  Island  No.  la 
Pope  lost  51  men  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Confederate  loss  is  not  known. 

New  Mexico.— An  organized  Territory  of  the 
United  States;  motto.  "Crescit  eundo"  ("It 
increases  as  it  goes").  It  extends  from  lat 
31°  20'  to  37°  north  and  from  long.  103**  2'  to 
109"  2'  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Colorado,  on  the  east  by  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa, on  the  south  by  Texas  and  Mexico, 
and  on  the  west  by  Arizona.  It  was  visited' 
by  Niza  in  1539,  and  Francisco  Vasquez  de 
dforonado  conducted  an  expedition  consist- 
ing of  400  Spanish  and  800  Indians  as  far 
north  as  the  present  city  of  Santa  F^  in 
1540.  Near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury Spanish  missionaries  made  settlements 
about  the  head  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  in '  1605  Santa  F^  was  founded.  The 
Spanish  were  temporarily  expelled  by  the 
Indians  in  1680.  In  1846  the  region  was  con- 
quered by  the  Americans  under  C^n.  Kearny, 
who  proclaimed  himself  provisional  gov- 
ernor. By  the  treatv  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
proclaimed  in  1848.  New  Mexico  became 
a  part  of  the  United  States.  A  Territorial 
government  was  established  by  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  Sept.  9,  185a  In  185J 
a  f)art  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase  was  added 
to  New  Mexico,  making  the  present  area 
122,580  sq.  miles.  The  population  in  1900 
was  195,310,  in  1905  it  was  estimated  at  325,- 
000,  engaged  mostly  in  mining  and  stock 
raising. 

New  Mexico: 
Abduction  of  citizens  from,  referred  to,  V, 

107. 
Admission  of,  into  Union  discussed.  V,  18, 

26;  XI,  1 178. 
Appropriations  for,  requested,  VI,  468. 
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ll«w  lUtitO^Continued. 

Boundaries  o£,  discussed,  IV,  jod. 
Boundary  line  with  Colorado.  X,  845. 
Boundary  line  with  Texas,  V,  a^  30^  48, 49, 
65.92. 
Proposition   of  United  States  regarding 
establishment  of,  accepted,  V,  94. 
Proclamation  regurdingi  V,  107. 
Views  of  President  Fillmore  on  settlement 
of,  V,  67, 94, 
Capitol  at  Santa  F<,  appropriation  for  com- 
pletion of,  recommended,  VIII^  15a 
Cession  of  California  and,  to  United  States 
by  Mexico — 
Area  and  value  of,  discussed,  IV,  599, 634. 
Discussed  and  recommendations  res^ard- 
ing,  IV,  456^  459,  494,  506^  536,  576^  587. 
594,  634. 
Treaty  Jot,  transmitted,  IV.  587. 
Claims  of  Texas  to  portion  oL    (See  Bound- 
ary line,  ante.) 
Condition  o^  discussed,  IV,  594. 
Constitution  adopted  by,  transmitted^  V,  75. 
Forces  to  be  employed  in,  IV,  604. 
Government  of,  discussed,  V,  19,  26w 
Indian  hostilities  in,  discussed,  Vll,  576. 
Indians  in — 
Enslaved,  discussed  and  orders  regarding, 

VI,  542. 
Hostilities  of.  referred  to,  V,  59a 
Number  of,  I V,  603. 
Land  laws,  extension  of,  over,  recommended, 

V,  87« 
Lands  granted  to,  in  aid  of  colleges  accepted, 

Lanas  in— 
Claims  under  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants 

discussed,  IX,  ^9,  75f  126. 
Records  of  Mexican  Government  regard- 
ing, VII,  303. 
Set  apart  as  public  reservation  by  proc- 
lamation, IX,  251;  X,  503r  726^  738;  XI, 
1047, 1079,  1.089, 1124. 
Lepslative  sessions  of— 
Law  providing  for  time  for  commencement 

of,  referred  to,  VIII.  88. 
Recommendation  for  holding,  VIII,  149. 
Mines  in,  referred  to,  IV,  643. 
Officer  commanding  in,  referred  to,  V,  49. 

Proclamation  of,  referred  to,  V,  65. 
Persons  convicted  of  treason  in,  referred  to. 

Prohibition  by  authorities  of  Spain  to  land 
American  cargoes  at,  1, 346. 

Revenue  laws  over,  recommended,  IV,  643. 

Slavery  in,  right  to  introduce  discussed,  I V, 
64a    (See  also  Slavery.) 

Surveyor-general*s  offices  in,  recommended, 
IV,643. 

Territorial  government  over- 
Deemed  inexpedient,  V,  20. 
Difficulties  in  organizing,  V,  127. 
Proposition  and  proclamation  regarding. 

Recommended,  IV,  542, 589, 638. 
Unlawful  combinations  in,  proclamations 
against,  VII,  489;  IX,  500. 
N«w  VetHerlaada.— The  second  in  order  of 
settlement  of  the  thirteen  Colonies.  It  was 
the  name  of  the  region  lying  between  Ihe 
Delaware  and  Connecticut  rivers.  It  was 
claimed  by  the  Dutch  by  virtue  of  its  dis- 
covery by  Henry  Hudson,  an  English  nav- 
igator in  charge  of  a  Dutch  exp^ition,  in 
1609.  A  trading  post,  the  germ  of  a  colony, 
was  established  1613-14  and  maintained.    In 


1614  the  States-Central  of  the  Netherlands 
granted  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  in 
New  Netherlands  to  the  explorers.  In  161C 
the  New  Netherlands  Company  was  formed 
to  trade  in  furs,  but  little  attempt  was  made 
to  settle  families  before  1621.  In  1623  the 
new  country  was  made  a  province  of  Hol- 
land and  granted  the  armorial  distinction  of 
a  count  Charles  II  of  England  in  1664 
granted  the  country  to  his  brother^  the  Duke 
of  Yorlc,  and  the  garrison  of  the  little  block- 
house at  New  Amsterdam,  bein^  menaced  by 
six  times  its  number,  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der. The  place  was  recovered  by  the  Dutch 
in  1673,  but  restored  the  following  vear.  In 
1674  ^^  name  was  changed  to  rTew  York. 
Tne  question  of  the  priority  of  the  settle- 
ment of  New  York  by  the  Dutch  to  that  of 
Plymouth  by  the  expatriated  English  Pil- 
grims, fresh  from  Holland,  is. one  that  still 
divides  the  historians.  Dr.  Brodhead,  on  the 
authority  of  Holland  documents,  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  shown  that  the  early  trading 
post  set  up  by  the  Dutch  in  1613  was  never 
abandoned  and  was  really  a  settlement  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  Plvmouth  colonization. 
A  similar  post  was  established  1614  near  the , 
present  site  of  Albany. 
Mew  Orleans,  The,  mentioned,  X,  93. 
Mew  Orleans,  La.: 
Alarm  excited  at,,  over  report  that  Aaron 

Burr  would  assemble  armies  in,  I,  41^ 
Blockade  of  port  of,  removed  by  proclama- 
tion. TIf  89. 
Branch  mint  at — 

Seizure  of,  by  authorities  of  Louisiana  re- 
ferred to,  V,  668. 
Capture  of,  referred  to,  VI,  114. 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville  expositions^  VIII, 

232. 
Defense  of,  should  engage  attention  of  Con- 

gress,  I,  406, 459;  II,  "9.  .  ^       ^  , 
Investigations  of  Gen.  Smith  and  James  T. 

Brady  at,  referred  to,  VI,  385. 
Italians  lynched  in,  discussed^  IX,  182. 

Indemnity  for,  paid  by  United  States,  IX, 
316. 
Memorial   from,   regarding   irregularity  in 

mail  service,  V,  350. 
Rights  of  deposit  at  port  of,  suspended,  I, 

350- 
Restored,  I.  558. 

Riot  at.  referredfto,  VI,  464. 

Spanish  subjects  in,  assaulted,  V,  118. 
Claims  arising  out  of.  discussed,  V,  152. 

Title  to  lots  in,  referred  to,  1, 442. 

Vessels  bound  for,  for  military  necessities  al- 
lowed to  enter  port  of,  VI,  177. 

World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial 
'    Exposition    at,  discussed   and    recom- 
mendations regarding,  VIII,  186^  215, 

Board  on  benalf  of  Executive  Departments 
designated,  VIII,  228,  230. 
Also  placed  in  charge  of  Cincinnati  and 

Louisville  expositions,  VIII,  232. 
Instructions  to,  VIII,  2^.  233. 
Proclamation  regarding,  VIlCi59< 
Report  of  boara  of  management  transmit- 
ted, VIII,  368. 
New  Orleans  (La.),  Battle  of.— Within  a  week 
after  the  battle  of  Rodriguez  Canal  both 
Jackson  and  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  received 
reenforcements.    Jackson's  whole  force  on 
the  New  Orleans  side  of  the  river  on  Jan.  8, 
1815,  was  about  5,000^  of  which  only  2,200 
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Vtw  OrlMUU  (La.),  Battle  tl— Continued. 
were  at  the  front  Only  800  of  the  latter 
were  regulars.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  was  Gen.  Morgan  with  800  militia. 
This  force  of  5,800;  indifferently  armed  and 
disciplined^  was.  confronted  by  10,000  of  the 
finest  soldiers  in  the  world,  most  of  them 
fresh  from  the  continental  campaign  under 
Wellington.  The  Americans  were  intrenched 
behind  their  fortifications,  which  the  British 
were  compelled  to  approach  across  an  open 
plain.  In  the  conflict  2,600  were  lost  to  the 
British,  of  whom  700  were  killed,  1,400 
wounded,  and  500  taken  prisoners.  The 
Americans  lost'only  8  killed  and  13  wounded. 
Probably  no  other  battle  in  history  presents 
this  disparity  in  the  number  lost 

New  Orleans  (La.)^  Oapture  of.— Feb.  20^ 
186a,  Commodore  Farragut,  with  his  flagship, 
the  sloop  of  war  Hartford,  arrived  at  Ship 
Island,  lOQ  miles  north-northeast  of  the  moutn 
of  the  Mississippi.  He  was  in  command  of 
the  Western  Coast  Blockading  Squadron, 
with  directions  to  take  possession  of  New 
Orleans.  A  military  force  to  cooperate  with 
Farragut  arrived  at  Ship  Island  Mar.  25  un- 
der Gen.  B.  F.  Butler.  The  defenses  of 
New  Orleans  were  Fort  Jackson,  on  the  right 
'  bank  or  south  side  of  the  river,  near  its  last 
great  bend  before  it  separates  into  the  Delta, 
and  Fort  St.  Philip,  a  little  farther  upstream 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  former,  with  its 
water  battery,  mounted  75  guns;  the  latter 
4a  Just  above  the  forts  was  a  fleet  of  15 
vessels,  including  the  ironclad  ram  Manassas 
and  a  floating  battery,  covered  with  railroad 
iron,  called  the  Louisiana,  Thes»  were  in 
command  of  Commodore  J.  K.  Mitchell.  A 
heavy  chain  was  also  stretched  across  the 
river  below  Fort  Jackson.  Farragut's  fleet 
oonsisted  of  6  sloops  of  war,  16  gunboats,  21 
schooners,  each  carrying  a  13-inch  mortar 
and  5  other  vessels.  The  fleet  carried  more 
than  200  guns.  Farragut  bombarded  the 
foits  for  6  days  with  his  mortar  boats  with- 
out much  effect.  The  Confederate  loss  was 
14  killed  and  39  wounded.  It  was  then  de- 
cided to  run  by  the  forts.  The  obstructions 
were  opened  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire,  and 
the  fleet  formed  in  3  divisions  and  awaited 
the  si^al.  It  was  given  at  half  past  3 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Apr.  24, 1862. 
Capt  Bailey  led  off  with  his  division  of  8 
vessels.  Under  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell 
they  passed  the  obstructions  and  ran  by  the 
forts  against  the  current  in  a  stream  less  than 
half  a  mile  wide,  escaping  the  blazing  rafts 
only  to  be  met  at  the  end  of  their  journey  by 
the  Confederate  gunboats  ea^er  to  begin  the 
fight  The  second  division  of  the  fleet  was 
led  through  the  fiery  gantlet  by  the  Hartford^ 
with  Farragut  on  board.  The  Sciota,  carry- 
ing Fleet  Captain  Bell,  led  the  third  division. 
Tne  Kennebec^  Itasca^  and  Winona  failed  to 
pass  the  forts,  becoming  entangled  in  the 
rafts  and  floating  debris  and  delayed  beyond 
the  dawn.  The  latter  lost  all  but  one  man 
of  her  rifled-gun  crew.  Having  passed  the 
forts  the  fleet  savagely  attacked  the  small 
Confederate  gunboats  beyond  and  their  de- 
struction was  spee4My  accomplished.  May 
I  New  Orleans  was  fonnally  occupied  by 
United  States  troops.  The  Federals  lost  in 
the  taking  of  New  Orleans  37  killed  and  147 
wounded.  The  Confederate  loss  was  stated 
as  only  40  killed  and  wounded. 


New  Panama  Oanal  Oompaay,  treatment  oi 
by  Colombia,  X,  70a 

New  ProTidence,  slaves  seized  on  board  brigs 
by  authorities  of.  III,  280. 

New  SontH  Wales: 
International   exhibition   at   Melbourne  to 
celebrate  founding  of,  discussed,  VIII,  591. 
Postal  convention  with,  VIII,  296. 

New  York.— One  of  the  thirteen  original 
States;  nickname,  "The  Empire  State;" 
motto,  "Excelsior."  It  extends  from  lat 
40®  30'  to  45''  I'  north  and  from  long.  71*51' 
to  79°  46'  west  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  northwest  by  Ontario,  Canada  ( separ- 
ated for  the  most  part  by  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  River):  on  the  east  by 
Vermont  (  partly  separated  by  Lake  Cham- 
plain),  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut; 
on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  New 
York  Bay,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
(partly  separated  by  the  Delaware  River), 
and  on  the  west  oy  Pennsylvania  and 
Ontario  ( separated  by .  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Niagara  River).  Long  Island,  Staten 
Island,  and  seversil  small  islands  are  in- 
cluded in  the  State.  It  is  mountainous 
in  the  eastern  part,  along  the  Hudson  River. 
A  beautiful  rolling  country  constitutes  the 
watershed  separating  the  north  and  south 
drainage  6f  the  western  and  central  parts  of 
the  State.  To  the  north  the  suHace  descends 
in  undulating  terraces  toward  LakeOntaria 
To  the  south  the  country  is  higher,  in  places 
reaching  an  altitude  of  2,000  to  2,5000  feet 
The  valley  of  the  Mohawk  extends  west- 
ward from  the  Hudson  for  nearly  150  miles. 
New  York  is  the  first  State  of  the  Union  in 
commerce,  manufactures,  population,  and 
estimated  value  of  property,  and  the  second 
State  in  value  of  farms.  The  area  of  the 
State  is  49,170  sq.  miles  and  the  population 
),  7,268,894;  ( 1905 ).  8,066,672,  according 


also  New  Nether- 


^^900),:       

to  State  Census, 
lands.) 

New  York  ( see  also  Hudson;  New  York  City): 
Boundary  line  with  New  Jersey  referred  to, 

III,  49. 
Branch  mint  in.    (  See  New  York  City.) 
Canadian  outrages  on  frontier  of,  discussed, 

111,401,459.478,623.    . 
Canals  in,  recommendation  regarding,  VI, 

Colonial  history  of,  referred  to,  IV,  loi. 
Constitution  of  United  States,  evidence  of 

ratification  of  amendments  to,  by,  I,  75, 

172,  174. 
Courts  in — 

Crowded  condition  of  docket  of,  discussed, 

VIII.  534. 

Recommendations  regarding,  VIII,  46. 

Judge,  additional  for  southern  district  of, 
recommended,  VIII,  513. 

Judges  of  United  States  circuit  court  for  dis- 
trict of,  opinion  of,  regarding  pensions,  I, 
123. 

Sheriffs  in,  duties  of,  respecting  prisoners,  I, 
75. 

Statue  of  George  Clinton  presented  to  Con- 
gress by,  Vll,  260. 

Unlawful  expeditions  in,  HI,  399;  V,  161. 
New  York,  The.  mentioned,  X,  88. 
New  York  and  Montana  Iron  mnlng  and 

Manufactnrlng  Oo.,  act  to  enable  purchase 

of  lands  by,  vetoed,  Vl,4i6. 
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irev  York  Olty: 
Act  to  authorize  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Bridge  Companies    to  construct    bridge 
across  Hudson  River  at,  vetoed,  IX,  480. 
Ancient  obelisk  presented  to,  by  Egyptian 

Government,  Vll,  568,  612. 
Branch  mint  in,  recommended,  IV,  502,  557, 

65a 
Centennial  celebration  of  inauguration  of 
President  Washington   to  be  held   in, 
VIII.  786. 
Proclamation  regarding,  IX,  18. 
Custom-house  in — 
Affairs  of,  investigated,  IV,  99,   154;  VII, 
471. 
Expenses  of,  referred  to,  IV,  157. 
Report  of  commissioners  referred    to, 
rV,  152, 161;  VII,  450. 
Authority  for  instituting  investigation  de- 
manded, IV,  99. 
Repl^  of  President,  IV.  99. 
Officers  of,  suspended  and  reasons  therefor, 

VII,  511. 
Regulations  governing  appointments  and 
promotions  in,  Vn,  550^  VIII,  572. 


Report  on,  discussed,  Vll,  636. 

Dock  at,  about  completed,  V,  133. 

East  River  at,  appropriation  for  removal  of 
Flood  Rock  in,  recommended.  VIII,  201. 

Maltreatment  of  passengers  and  seamen  on 
ships  plying  between  Aspinwall  and,  re- 
ferred to,  VI,  212. 

Navy-yard  at,  new  boiler  for,  recommended, 
VIIL94. 

Post-othce  m,  rules  ^[oveming  appomtments 
and  promotions  in,  YII,  555. 
Referred  to,  VII,  636. 

Provision  for  accommodation  of  United 
States  courts  in,  discussed,  V,  299. 

Provision  for  defense  of,  1, 459. 

Steamship  line  between  Havre  and,  referred 
to,  IV.  158,  320.  , 

Subtreasury  m,  regulations  governing  ap- 
pointments and  promotions  in,  VII,  550. 
New  York  Harbor: 

Appropriation  for  removal  of  Flood  Rock  in, 
recommended,  VIII,  201. 

Naval  parade  to  be  held  in,  IX,  32J. 

New  buildings  for  recruiting  service  at,  re- 
ferred to,  VIII,-77. 

Statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World  to 
be  placed  on  Bedloes  Island  in.    (See  Lib- 
erty Enlightening  the  World.) 
New  York  Indians: 
^  Cession  of  lands  for  benefit  of,  II«  564. 

Removal  of,  discussed.  III,  561. 

Treaty  with,  III,  277,  467,  512,  561;  VI,  193, 

698,699. 
Withdrawn,  VI,  469. 
New  York  Joomal  of  Commerce,  spurious 
proclamation  printed  in,  orders  regarding, 
V  I.  237. 
New  York  World,  spurious  proclamation 

printed  in,  orders  regarding,  VI,  237.  ^ 
New  Zealand: 
Seouestration  of  lands  in,  claimed  by  Wil- 
liam Webster  referred  to,  VII,  373. 
Titles  to  lands  in,  claimed  by  American  citi- 
zens referred  to,  VIII,  594. 
Neirbem(N.  0.),  Capture  of.— After  secur- 
ing Roanoke  island  Bumside  proceeded  to 
the  execution  of  another  clause  of  his  orders 
by  advancing  upon  Newbem.    Mar.  14. 1862. 
he  landed  a  force  of  men  on  the  banks  ot 
the  Neuse  River,  18  miles  below  the  city. 
They  advanced  to  within  5  miles  of  the 


place,  when  they  encountered  a  redoubt* 
which  was  ^  taken  by  assault  The  bridge 
over  the  Trent,  a  tributarv  of  the  Neuse, 
was  burned  by  the  Confederates  as  they 
retreated.  With  the  capture  of  Newbem  40 
heavy  guns,  3  batteries  of  liffht  artillery,  and 
a  laige  amount  of  stores  tell  into  Bum- 
side's  hands.  The  Federal  loss  was  90 
killed  and  466  wounded.  The  Confederate 
loss  was  23  killed,  58  wounded,  and  about 
2,500  prisoners. 

Newbnrg  Addreeaes.— There  were  many 
things  to  criticise  and  much  to  complain  of 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
but  heroic  achievement  and  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  as  a  rul^  overshadowed 
the  jealousies  of  officers  and  the  complaints 
of  men.  Gen.  Horatio  Gates  had  alwajrs 
been  a  rival  of  Washington  for  command  of 
the  Army,  and  frequenUy  conspired  against 
the  latter's  popularity.  In  1783,  while  Wash- 
ington's army  was  encampeo^at  Newburg, 
two  ai)on]rmous  appeals  were  issued  to  the 
officers,  uiiging  them  to  hold  a  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  money  due  them  by 
Congress.  The  appeals  were  written  by 
Capt  Armstrong,  ot  Pennsylvania,  and  were 
supposed  to  have  been  instigated  br  the 
Gates  faction.  Washington  immediatefy  de- 
nounced the  meeting  as  subversive  01  dis- 
cipline and  called  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
officers  to  consider  the  matter.  Gates  was 
placed  in  the  chair.  Washington's  friends 
carried  motions  characterizing  as  "infamous 
proposals  "  the  suggestions  of  the  Newbuig 
adoresses,  and  fiuihennore  declaring  un- 
shaken confidence  in  Congress. 

Newcomb,  Frank  H.,  thanks  of  Congress  to, 
recommended,  X,  77. 

Newcomb,  Simon,  report  of,  on  improvements 
in  astronomical  observatories,  etc.,  referred 
to.  VIII,  203. 

Newell,  F.  H.,  mentioned,  X,  653. 

Newfoundland : 
Certain  articles  of  treaty  of  Washington  ex- 
tended to,  VII,  273,  289. 
Commercial  intercourse  with,  referred  to,  V, 

334. 
Importations  from,  proclamation  removing 

dutieson,  V,  389. 
Postal  convention  with,  VII,  249. 
Reciprocity  with,  X,  535. 

Newkard,  Jacob,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  721. 

Newport,  Vt.,  privileges  of  other  ports  granted 
to,  by  proclamation,  VI,  227. 

Newspapers,  transportetion  of : 
Referred  to,  1, 128, 132. 
Repeal  of  tax  on,  recommended,  1, 142. 

Nei  Fere<  Indians.— The  leading  tribe  of  the 
Shahaptian  stock  of  Indians.  They  are  also 
known  as  the  Chopunnish,  Nimapu,  Sha- 
haptan,  and  Sahaptin.  They  were  round  by 
Lewis  and  ClarK  in  1804  inhabiting  the 
country  now  comprised  in  westem  Idaho, 
northeastem  Oregon,and  southeastem  Wash- 
ington, and  along  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
rivers.  They  were  good  horsemen,  but 
knew  nothing  of  agriculture.  The  Nez 
Percys  were  always  warlike.  They  derive 
their  name  from  their  custom  of  piercing  the 
flesh  of  the  nose  for  the  reception  of  rings 
and  omaments.  In  1877  the  Nez  Perces 
went  to  war  with  the  whites  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  defend  their  possessions.  During 
this    war   Chief  Joseph  and  White    Bird 
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Mei  Pero^  VhAXxom— Continued, 

{^ave  orders  to  their  people  not  to  mo- 
est  noucombatants,  including  women  and 
children.  Oct  I  Joseph  and  500  of  his  fol- 
lowers were  captured  by  United  States  sol- 
diers. They  now  number  about  1,500  on  the 
Nez  Perc^  Reservation,  in  Idaho. 

Nei  Pero6  Indiana : 
Campaign  against,  referred  to,  VII,  472. 
Relief  of,  bUl  for,  VlH,  150, 103. 
Treaty  with,  V,  381;  VI,  202,  «K. 

Nti  Pero6  War.    (See  Indian  Wars.) 

Niagara,  The,  employed  to  return  negroes  to 
Africa,  V,  527. 

Niagara  FaUi : 
American  victory  on  Canadian  side  of,  I, 

548.  ' 

Attack  of   American   forces  upon   British 

troops  near,  unsuccessful,  I,  ^16. 
Ship  canal  around,  discussed,  Vll,  196. 
Nioaragna.— Oneof  the  six  Central  American 
Republics.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
northwest  by  Honduras,  on  the  east  by  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Costa  Rica, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is 
traversed  from  southeast  to  northwest  bj  a 
depression  including  the  San  Juan  River 
and  Lakes  Nicaragua  and  Managua.  This 
was  the  route  proposed  for  the  Nicaragua 
Canid.  The  province  of  Zelaya  on  the  east- 
em  coast  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  savage 
Mosquito  King  who  is  under  the  protection 
of  Great  Britam.  Earthquakes  are  nimier- 
ous  and  violent  in  the  country  and  there  are 
many  active  volcanoes.  The  mhabitants  are 
Spanish  Creoles,  Indians,  and  negroes.  The 
language  is  Spanish  and  the  State  religion  is 
Roman  Catholic.  The  chief  products  of 
the  country  are  coffee,  hides,  cabinet  woods, 
rubber,  fruits,  and  gold.  Silver  mining,  once 
an  important  industry,  has  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned,  ^v  the  constitution 
amended  in  1896  the  cnief  executive  is  a 
President  chosen  for  4  years,  and  the  Con- 
gress consists  of  a  single  chamber  of  40 
members  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  Co- 
lumbus touched  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Nic- 
aragua in  1502,  and  the  western  coast  was 
first  explored  bv  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila  in 
1521-22.  Until  1821  it  was  a  province  of  Gua- 
temala. Independence  was  at  that  time 
proclaimed,  and  from  182^  to  1839  Nicaragua 
was  a  State  in  the  Central  American  Confed- 
eration. It  has  been  an  independent  Repub- 
lic since  184a  During  1 85^-56  the  filibuster 
Walker  held  a  part  of  the  country.  Civil 
wars  are  common  and  greatly  retard  the 
growth  of  the  country.  Nicaragua  has  an 
area  of  about  49,200  sq.  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion estimated  m  1900  at  some  500,00a 
Nicaragua  ( see  also  Mosquito  Indian  strip): 
Adventurers  undertake  to  establish  govern- 
ment in,  V,  281. 
American  citizens  in,  outrages  on,  V,  517. 
Arrest  of  William  Walker  in,  discussed,  V, 

466.470.486. 
Bombardment  of  San  Juan.    (  See  San  Juan, 

Nicaragua.) 
Boundary  line  with  Costa  Rica — 

Arbitration  of,  referred  to  President  of 
United  States  and  award  of  discussed, 
VUI,784. 

Proposition  for  settlement  of,  referred  to, 
V.203. 

Settlement  ol,  indispensable  to  commence- 
ment of  ship  canal,  V,  166. 


Survey  of  port  and  river  San  Juan  to  be 
made ,  VI,  243. 

British  authority  and  aggressions  in,  dis- 
cussed, V,  33. 

British  troops  landed  at  Bluefields.  (  See 
Mosquito  Indian  Strip.) 

Civil  convulsions  in,  discussed,  V,  121. 

Claims  of  United  States  against,  V,  517,  569, 
644. 
Correspondence   regarding,  referred    to. 
VII,5d8.  ^       "•  ^ 

Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  for  protection  of  ca- 
nal through,  discussed,  v,  42, 81, 570,  41Q, 
586. 

Correspondence  regarding,  transmitted,  V, 
i86^  361. 

Diplomatic  relations  with,  discussed,  V,  415;^ 
VII,  610;  X,  39,202. 

Distracted  condition  of,  referred  to,  V,  336^ 

372.414. 
Expedition  against — 
Discussed,  V,  447,  466, 049. 
Proclamation  against,  by  President — 
Buchanan,  V,  496. 
Pierce.  V,  ^. 
Referred  to,  V,  470,  486. 
Forfeiture  of  concessions  of,  to  Nicaragua 

Canal  referred  to,  IX,  528. 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render of,  VII,  113,  m6. 
Grant  of  exclusive  right  of  transit  over  ter- 
ritory of, to  Europeans  referred  to,  VII,  33. 
Greytown — 
Bombardment    of,    and   reasons  for  dis- 
cussed, V,  281. 
Claims  arising  out  of,  V,  464,  518. 
Complaints  of  foreign  powers  regarding, 

V.284. 

Vessels  from,  duties  on,  suspended  by  proc- 
lamation, VIII,  285. 
Measures  for  protection  of  American  citizens 

and  property  in,  recommended,  V,  517,  538^ 

569,65a 
Minister  of,  to  United  States  received,  V,373. 

Return  of,  referred  to,  V,  415. 
Ministers  from  two  contending  parties  in, 

not  received  by  United  States^  v.  415. 
Mosquito  Indian  Strip,  affairs  of,  aiscnssed. 

( See  Mosquito  Indian  Strip. ) 
Negotiations  with,  transmission  of  informa- 
tion regarding,  refused,  V,  154. 

Transmitted,  V,  159. 
Report  of  T.  C  Kejmolds  on,  transmitted. 

Revolutions  in,  discussed,  IX,  438:  X,  207. 
Rupture  with  Costa  Rica  amicably  settled, 

A|  100,  201. 
Tariff  laws  of,  evidence  of  modifications  of, 
proclaimed,  IX,  263. 
Discussed,  IX  312. 
Transit  way  across,  discussed  and  measures 
for  protection  of,  recommended.  V,  280^ 
368.  414.  SI&  538.  ,569»  650.    (  Sec  also 
Nicaragua  Canal. ) 
Treaty  regarding,  between  United  States 
and — 


Honduras,  V.  585. 
Nicaragua,  V,  516;  VIII,  238,  256. 
Treaty  and  negotiations  with,  regarding  Nic- 


aragua Canal    (  See  Nicaragua  Canal. ) 
Treaty  of,  with— 
France.  V,  C9a 
Great  Britain,  V,  639- 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  dlsciuaod  by 
President- 
Arthur,  VIII,  238, 256. 


Index, 
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Nioaragna^CVw/rmf^^/. 

Buchanan.  V,  569,  577. 

Grant,  VII  113,  146. 

Johnson,  VI,  581,  687. 

Lincoln,  VI,  72. 

Pierce.  V  337, 3sa 

Taylor,  V.  33. 
Ratification  01,  discussed,  VI.  72. 

Failure  of,  referred  to,  V,  583. 
Withdrawn,  VIIL  303. 

Discussed,  VIII,  327. 
Vessels  of — 
Discriminating  duties  on,  suspended  by 

proclamation,  VI,  215* 
Duties  on  vessels  from  San  Juan  del  Norte 

suspended  by  proclaination,  VllI,  285. 
Hiearacna  Oaaal.— A  oroposed  ship  canal 
across  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  to  connect 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  As  eaily 
as  1522  Lake  Nicaragua  was  entered  from 
the  western  coast  ana  explored  by  Spanish 
navigators.  In  1550  Antonio  Galvao.  a 
Portuguese,  proposed  4  routes  for  a  ship 
canal  across  the  Isthmus,  one  by  way  of 
Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  San  Juan  River. 
Later  surveys  were  made  by  the  Spanish 
and  Central  American  Governments.  In 
1850  Col.  O.  W.  Childs  surveyed  a  canal 
route  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Pacific. 
More  complete  surveys  were  made  for  the 
United  Stotes  in  1872-73  and  1885,  and  the 
cost  of  construction  was  variously  estimated 
at  from  ^,000,000  to  $140,000,000.  The 
Nicaraguan  Gfovcrnment  made  concessions 
to  Americans  for  constructing  a  canal  in  1849 
and  1880  and  to  a  Frenchman  in  1858.  but 
they  all  lapsed  without  results.  In  i88d  a 
treaty  was  signed  for  the  construction  ot  a 
canal  by  the  United  States,  but  the  Senate 
refused  to  ratify  it  In  1887  a  new  conces- 
sion was  granted  by  Nicaragua  and  con- 
firmed by  Costa  Rica.  A  company  was  imme- 
diately formed  and  chartered  by  the  United 
States,  work  was  begun  but  ceased,  in  1892  for 
lack  01  funds  and  finally  in  1893  the  conipany 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Presi- 
dent McKiniey  in  1899  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  report  on  the  question  of  the  best 
route  for  an  interocean  canal  and  in  1901  a 
report  was  presented  advising  the  Nicaragua 
route,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty 
of  acquiring  rights  and  control  in  Panama. 
In  iQOOthe  House  passed  a  bill  providing 
for  the  construction  of  a  Nicaragua  Canal 
but  the  senate  refused  to  pass  it  Another 
bill  of  a  similar  character  passed  the  House 
in  January,  1902,  but  before  it  went  to  the 
Senate,  a  report  was  received  from  the  Canal 
Commission  recommending  the  Panama 
route  and  action  was  taken  upon  this  report. 
Under  the  act  authorizing  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal  { q.  v. ),  the  President  is 
instructed  to  negotiate  witti  Nicaragua  if  the 
Panama  project  should  fail.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, extremely  unlikely  that  a  canal  will  be 
built  along  the  Nicaragua  route. 
Hloaragna  Oanal  ( see  also  Panama  Canal): 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  for  protection  of,  dis- 
cussed, V,  42,  81,  370, 410, 586. 
Construction  of,  referred  to,  VIII,  535;  IX, 

109,  x88. 
Importance  of,  discussed,  but  Government 

aid  to,'not  recommended^  V,  15. 
Report  on,  transmitted,  IX,  665. 


Contract  of  Interoceinic  Canal  Co.  dis- 
cussed, IX,  35. 

Control  of,  should  not  be  held  by  one  na- 
tion alone,  V,  16. 

Correspondence  regarding,  referred  to.  VIII, 

Discussed  by  President — 

Arthur,  vlll  256. 

Buchanan,  V,585. 

Cleveland,  IX,  438. 

Fillmore,  V,  81. 

Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  35, 109, 188, 317. 

Hayes,  VII.  569. 

McKinlev,  X.  40,  loi,  141, 208. 

Pierce,  V  368. 

Taylor,  V  15,33.42. 
Forfeiture  of  Nicaraguan  concessions  to,  re- 
ferred to,  IX,  528. 
Government  aid  to,  recommended,  IX,  i8t\ 

.      317- 
Report  on,  transmitted,  IX,  75 j. 
Ripht  of  way  for,  referred  to,  V,  31. 
Should  be  accomplished   under  American 

auspices,  IX,  438. 
Treaty  regarding,  with— 
Great  Britain,  discussed,  V,  42, 81, 410,  586. 
Nicaragua  (see  also  Nicaragua) — 
Discussed.  V,  33,  65;  VIII,  238,  256. 
Withdrawn,  VI II,  303. 327. 

Mio&ragaa  Oaaal  OommiBBlon  discussed,  X, 
loi,  141. 

Micara^a,  The,  indemnity  to  owners  of.  X, 
678. 

Nicholas,  Emperor.  (See  Russia^ 

Nichols,  Edward  F.,  thanks  of  Congress  to, 
recommended,  VI,  76. 

Nioks,  John,  removal  of,  from  office,  explana- 
tion regarding,  II,  531. 

H'ico,  Bconchatta,  claims  of,  for  losses  sus- 
Uined,III,466. 

Niooll,  Francis  E.,  memorial  of,  presented  to 
Congress,  II,  474. 

Niles,  Kr.,  mentioned,  V,  140. 

Ninety-Six  (8.  0.),  Siege  of.— Immediately 
after  the  surrender  of  Charleston  (May  12, 
1780)  Clinton  sent  Lieut  Conger  up  the 
Saluda  to  Ninety-Six,  a  village  in  South  Car* 
olina  about  75  miles  from  Columbia.  May 
21, 1781,  a  part  of  Gen.  Greene's  army  laid 
siege  to  the  place.  Kosciuszko  planned  the 
approaches  and  the  condition  of  the  garrison 
had  become  critical,  when,  on  June  20,  the 
siege  was  raised  on  the  approach  of  Lord 
Rawdon  with  the  flank  companies  of  3  regi- 
ments. 

Niobrara  Forest  Besenre,  proclaimed,  X.  473. 

Nipmuc  Indians.— A  general  name  for  the 
Indians  of  several  tnues  inhabiting  in  early 
colonial  days  south  central  Massachusetts 
and  extending  into  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island.  The  majority  of  the  Nipmucs  did 
not  at  first  join  Pnilip  in  his  war  against  the 
colonists,  but  were  active  against  the  English 
during  the  struggle  in  Connecticut  in  167J. 
In  January,  1676,  the  remnants  of  Philip's 
tribe,  with  the  Narraganset,  the  Quaboag. 
and  River  Indians,  joined  the  Nipmucs,  ana 
on  the  defeat  of  Philip  fled  north  and  west. 
Eliot's  translation  of  the  Bible  is  in  the 
Natic  dialect  of  the  Nipmuc  language.  The 
word  Nipmuc  means  ''fresh-water  fishing 
place." 

Nlpsio,  The,  disabled  at  Samoan  Islands, 
IX,  44. 

Niter,  appropriation  for  improvement  in  man- 
ufacture o^  recommended,  V,  424. 
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Mo  Maa'8  Land.— A  small  Island  3  miles 
southwest  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nlass.,  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  term  was  also  ap- 
plied to  a  strip  of  land  ceded  by  Texas  to 
the  United  States  in  1850.  It  lies  between  lat 


36°  30'  and  37°  north  and  lone.  100®  and  103° 
west.  It  was  not  included  under  any  govern- 
ment, though  often  called  part  of  the  Indian 


Territory.  In  1890  it  became  part  of  Okla- 
homa and  is  now  known  as  Beaver  County. 

Noali,  M.  Mordecal,  surveyor  of  customs,  re- 
nomination  of,  II,  d8o. 

Holaa.   Katie  A.,  bill  for  relief  of,  vetoed,  X, 

5gO. 

Nolaad,  N.  B.,  claims  of,  against  Peru,  IX,  667. 

Nominating  OonTontlona.  (See  Conventions, 
Nominating.) 

Momlnatlonfl. — In  politics  an  act  of  designa- 
tion to  office,  the  ratification  of  which  de- 
pends upun  another  person  or  body  of 
persons.  The  President  nominates  to  the 
Senate  candidates  for  high  Federal  offices, 
and  makes  the  appointment  only  after  ap- 
proval. The  head  of  an  Executive  Depart- 
ment nominates  to  the  President  those  wnom 
he  desires  as  his  subordinates  in  the  higher 
official  positions.  A  national.  State,  city, 
county,  or  town  convention  of  a  political 
party  nominates  its  candidates  for  office  in 
anticipation  of  election. 

Nominations.    {See  Executive  Nominations.) 

Nonimportation  Agreement.— In  1765  the 
merchants  of  New  York  and  Boston  unani- 
mously agreed  to  order  no  new  merchandise 
from  England,  and  to  countermand  old 
orders.  This  was  done  in  retaliation  for  the 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  by  Parliament. 
The  agreement  was  strictly  observed  until 
1770,  when  only  tea  was  prohibited.  The 
members  of  the  Continental  Congress 
signed  a  nonimportation  agreement  in  1775. 

Nonlnterconrse  Act.— In  consequence  of  the 
interference  with  American  commerce  by 
vessels  of  France  and  England,  who  were 
then  at  war,  Congre.ss  in  1807  passed  the  em- 
bargo act  prohibitmg  foreign  commerce.  This 
was  found  to  work  unnecessary  injury  to 
American  shipping  interests,  and  in  1809  it 
was  repealed  an<r  the  nonintercourse  act 
substituted.  It  forbade  the  entrance  to 
American  ports  of  public  or  private  British  or 
French  vessels,  all  commercial  intercourse 
with  France  or  Great  Britain,  and  the  impor- 
tation after  Mav  20,  1809,  of  all  goods  grown 
or  manufactured  in  the  two  countries  or  their 
colonies.  The  act  was  to  continue  until  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  but  was  revived  by 
acts  of  June  28, 1809,  May  i,  1810,  and  Mar. 
2,  1811. 

Noo-wliA-lUt-Indlans,  treaty  with,  V,  370. 

Nook-wa-cliAh-ml8li  Indians,  treaty  with,  V, 

379. 
Norfolk,  Va.: 

Blockade  of  port  of,  removed  by  proclama- 
tion, VI,  230. 

Referred  to,  VI,  245. 
British  officers  treated  at  hospital  at,  VI,  203. 
Navy-yard  at,  referred  to,  IV,  462. 
Surrender  of,  referred  to,  VI,  112,  114. 
Vessels  entering  and  leaving  port  of,  order 

regarding,  VI,  124. 
Norfolk,  (Va.),  Burning  of.— Lord  Dunmore, 
the  royal  governor  of  VirginisL  assumed  mili- 
tary control  of  Norfolk  in  November,  1775. 
He  was  defeated  in  an  effort  to  dislodge  some 
Virginia  and  Maryland  militia  who  had  taken 


up  a  position  near  the  town.  He  thereupon 
embarked  in  a  British  vessel  which  lay  in 
the  Elizabeth  River.  Col.  Woodford,  with 
the  Second  Virginia  Militia,  and  Col.  Howe, 
with  I  regiment  from  North  Carolina  and  2 
companies  of  Maryland  militia,  occupied  the 
town.  On  Jan.  I,  1776,  Dunmore  b^an  a 
bombardment,  and  sent  ashore  a  party  who 
set  fire  to  the  town.  Its  destruction  was 
completed  by  the  Americans  to  prevent  its 
becoming  a  shelter  for  the  British. 

Norfolk,  (Va.),  Surrender  of.— The  move- 
ment of  the  Federal  Army  up  the  peninsula 
of  Virginia,  in  May,  1862,  led  to  the  with? 
drawal  of  the  Confederate  force  from  Nor- 
folk and  to  the  destruction  of  the  ironclad 
Merrimac,  This  left  the  James  River  open 
to  navigation.  An  expedition  was  sent  out 
from  Fortress  Monroe,  under  Gen.  Wool, 
May  10,  to  take  possession  of  Norfolk.  It 
was  turned  over  by  the  mayor  without  a 
struggle. 

Norman,  Mary,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  453. 

NorrlB,  P.  W.,  petition  of,  for  compensation 
for  services  rendered  transmitted,  VIII,  82. 

Norsemen. — In  the  sagas  or  accounts  of  Scan- 
dinavian heroes  the  viking^s  of  Norway  are 
represented  as  having  visited  the  coast  of 
America  as  early  as  061  A.  D.  The  narra- 
tives of  the  early  voyages  of  the  Northmen 
to  America  are  more  or  less  intermingled 
with  fiction.  Enough  has  been  verified, 
however,  to  warrant  some  reliable  historians 
giving  credence  to  the  more  likely  part  of 
their  claims.  We  are  told  that  Norsemen 
had  established  a  settlement  in  America  in 


875  A.  D.  (probably  in  Iceland,  visited  by 
Nadodd  12  to  i^  years  previously),  and  that 
Gunnbiom,  a  Norse  navigator,  sighted  land 


farther  west.  Eric  the  Red  discovered  and 
named  Greenland  in  982,  and  3  years  later 
made  a  second  voyage  to  the  new  country. 
During  the  same  year  an  expedition  under 
Bjami  sailed  from  Iceland  for  Greenland, 
but  was  driven  south  bv  a  storm  and  sighted 
land  at  Newfoundland  and  at  Cape  Cod  or 
Nantucket  Thence  he  returned  to  Green- 
land. In  the  >rear  looo  Leif,  son  of  Eric  the 
Red,  sailed  with  one  ship  and  35  men  in 
search  of  the  land  seen  by  Bjami.  He 
touched  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  and, 
journeying  southward,  stopped  for  the  winter 
near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Boston. 
Leif  called  the  place  Vinland,  from  the 
abundance  of  grapes  found.  This  seems  to 
be  the  earliest  authentic  account  of  Norse 
discoveries  in  America.  Thorvald,  Leifs 
brother,  visited  Vinland  in  1002,  wintered 
near  Mount  Hope  Bay,  R.  I.,  and  in  the 
soring  of  1003  sent  a  party  of  his  men  to  ex- 
plore the  coast,  probably  as  far  south  as  Cape 
May.  In  1004  Thorvald  was  killed  near 
Boston  by  Skraelings  (the  Icelandic  name 
for  the  aboriginal  Americans),  and  his  com- 
panions returned  to  Greenland.  About  1007 
or  1008  Thorfinn  Karlsefne  sailed  from  Green- 
land with  3  ships  and  160  persons.  He 
landed  at  Rhode  Island  and  spent  3  years 
in  Vinland.  Here  a  son  was  bom  to  Thor- 
vald, from  whom  Albert  Thorvaldsen,  a 
Danish  sculptor  living  at  Copenhagen  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  able  to 
trace  direct  descent  A  full  account  of  these 
early  voyages  is  preserved  in  the  "Codex 
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^WtWfBBBLVSL— Continued, 
Flatoiensis,"  written  in  1387-1595,  and  found 
in  a  monastery  on  the  west  coast  of  Iceland. 
The  latest  tidings  of  Vinland  were  received 
in  1347,  and  communication  with  Greenland 
ceased  about  140a  Before  Columbus  was 
bom  European  navigators  had  journeyed 
westward  and  touched  land,  and  several 
maps  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  had  been  made. 
Prior  to  1470  Columbus  had  visited  Iceland, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  he  there 
learned  of  the  Western  Continent  from  the 
Norse  navigators. 

irortli  Ann  Orossinir  (V&-).  Battle  of.— Pro- 
ceeding southward  after  the  battle  of  Spott- 
svlvania.  Grant's  army  arrived  at  the  North 
Ann  River  May  23,  1864.  Warren,  whose 
corps  was  on  the  right,  crossed  the  river  at 
Jencho,  Hancock  at  a  point  4  miles  below, 
and  the  Sixth  Corps  at  Jericho.  Lee  mean- 
time had  retired  to  a  position  south  of  the 
North  Anna,  and  his  left  wing  rested  on  the 
river  at  a  point  between  the  two  sections  of 
Grant's  army.  Bumside's  corps  was  unable 
to  cross  the  river.  Lee's  position  was  im- 
pregnable, and  Grant  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  his  army  to  the  north  side  of  the 
river  after  a  loss  of  1,607  in  killed  and 
wounded.  May  27,  having  been  rejoined 
by  Sheridan,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
moved  toward  the  Pamunky  River. 

Hortli  Oarolina.— One  of  the  thirteen  original 
SUtes;  nicknames,  "  The  Tar  State,"  ''^The 
Tar-Heel  State,"  and  the  "  Old  North  State;" 
motto,  ''Esse  quam  videri "  ("To  be  rather 
than  to  seem  ").  It  extends  from  lat.  3.^  SC 
to  36**  3^  north  and  from  long.  750  27'  to  84** 
2(y  west  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Vir- 
S[inia,  on  the  east  and  southeast  by  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  on  the  south  by  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  and  on  the  west  by  Tennessee 
(  separated  bv  the  Smoky  and  other  ranges 
of  mountains).  The  surface  is  mountainous 
in  the  west,  rolling  or  gently  undulating  in 
the  center,  and  toward  the  eastern  coast  or 
lands  bordering  on  the  Albemarle  Pamlico 
sounds  generalhr  level.  The  leading  occu- 
pation is  agriculture;  the  chief  products  com, 
cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  potatoes,  timber,  and 
a  larger  yield  of  rice  than  any  state  except 
Texas.  There  are  also  mines  of  gold,  mica, 
iron,  and  copper,  and  in  certain  counties  man- 
ufactories ol  cotton,  tobacco,  etc.  Unsuccess- 
ful attempts  at  colonization  were  made  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1 584-1 587.  Scattering 
settlements  were  made  prior  to  1663,  prob- 
ably as  early  as  1653.  The  territory  was 
granted  to  proprietors  in  1663  by  Charles  II. 
The  first  two  colonies  are  known  in  history 
as  the  Albemarle  and  the  Clarendon.  In 
1669  a  constitution  was  introduced  modeled 
hj  the  philosopher,  John  Locke,  upon  prin- 
ciples of  a  landed  aristocracy  and  feudal 
service.  The  constitution  was  not  a  success 
and  was  abandoned  after  twenty-five 
years.  Citizens  of  North  Carolina  passed 
a  set  of  resolutions  in  1775  similar  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  (  See 
Mecklenburg  Declaration.)  It  was  the 
first  colony  to  instruct  its  delegates  in  Con- 
gress to  vote  for  independence.  The  State 
seceded  from  the  Union  May  20^  1861,  and 
was  readmitted  by  act  of  Congress  June  25, 
1868.  Area,  52,250  sq.  miles;  population 
(1905)  2,000.000,  estimated,  (1900)  1,802,810. 

Vorth  Carolina  ( see  also  Confederate  Sutes) : 


Admission  of,  into  United  States  referred  to, 

1,6^,67.69. 
Branch  mint  in,  referred  to.  III,  164,  276. 
Ceding  of  jurisdiction  of  lands  to  the  United 

Statesby.  1,72. 113, 175. 
Clerks  of  Federal  courts  and  United  States 

marshal  in,  referred  to,  VI,  46^ 
Constitution  of.  referred  to.  Vl.  033. 
Constitution  of  United  States- 
Evidence  of  ratification  of,  amendment  to, 
by,  1, 70.  76, 19a 

Fourteenth  amendment  to,  ratified  by,  proc- 
lamation announcing,  VI,  656. 
Governor  of,  referred  to,  1,72. 
Jails  in,  use  of,  granted  to  United  States,  I, 

III. 
Judges,  United  States,  in,  opinion  of,  regard- 
ing pensions,  1, 133. 
Lands  ceded  to  United  'States  by,  referred 

to,  I,  72,113,  175.    (See   also   Enc  Art, 

Franklin.) 
Lands,  public,  X,  776, 800. 
Light-house — . 

Lands  ceded  to  United  States  for  erection 
of,  I,  III. 

Lands,  jurisdiction  of,  for,  ceded  to  United 
States,  1. 190. 
Military  governor  of,  referred  to,  VI,  80. 
Obstruction  to  laws  in,  proclamation  regard- 
ing. VI,  545- 

Copies  of,  for  executive  clerks,  VI,  558. 
Provisional   governor    for,  appointed  and 

restoration  of,  into  Union  discussed,  VI, 

312. 
Survey  of  coast  of  1 1^  67,  11 1. 
Unlawful  combination  in,  discussed,  VII, 

117,118. 
Hortli  Carolina,  Tho: 
Seizure  and    imprisonment   of   crew  of,  by 

Spanish  authorities  referred  to,  V,  228. 
Sent  to  Mediterranean  Sea,  II,  257. 
North  Dakota.— One  of  the  United  States; 
motto,  "  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever, 
one  and  inseparable."  It  extends  from  lat 
46P  to  49®  north  and  from  long.  96®  30'  to 
1040  5'  west  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  on  the  east  by 
Minnesota,  on  the  south  by  South  Dakota, 
and  on  the  west  by  Montana.  Its  surface  it 
generally  undulating  and  level.  The  principal 
industries  are  agriculture  and  stock-raising. 
North  Dakota  heads  the  States  in  its  vieM 
of  flax  seed  and  it  also  produces  laige 
quantities  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  barley,  and 
hay.  With  the  exception  of  flour  and  grist 
milling -products  the  entire  manufacturing 
produce  is  consumed  at  or  near  the  point 
of  production.  The  coal  mines  were  opened 
in  1902  and  constitute  a  rapidly  developing 
industry.  It  was  first  settled  at  Pembina  by 
French  traders  in  1780.  The  Territory  of 
Dakota,  comprising  the  present  States  of 
North  and  South  Di^ota,  was  organized  from 
Nebraska  Territory  by  act  of  Mar.  2,  1861. 
It  was  divided  on  the  forty-sixth  parallel  and 
the  upper  portion  admitted  to  the  Union 
Nov.  2,  1889  (IX,  20).  It  has  an  area  of 
70,795  sq.  miles  and  a  population  (1900) 
of  319,146. 
North  Dakota: 
Admission  of,  into  Union — 

Discussed,  IX«5a 

Proclaimed,  Ix,  20. 
Lands  in — 

Opened  to  settlement  by  proclamation,  IX, 
272. 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents, 


North  Ti9S^Xi9k— Continued. 

Set  apart  as  public  reservation  by  proclama^ 
tion,  IX,  144. 
Lottery  in,  efforts  to  secure  charter  for,  dis- 
cussed, IX,  80. 
Unlawful     combinations   in,   proclamation 

against,  IX,  50. 
North  Point  (Md.).  Battle  o£— After  burning 
Washington  in  i8m  Gen.  Ross  withdrew  to 
Admiral  Cockbum^s  fleet  and  the  invaders 
ran  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Patapsco  River.  On  the  morning  of 
Sept  12,  i8i4,the  British  forces  9,000  strong, 
were  landed  at  North  Point  12  miles  from 
Baltimore,  with  provisions  for  3  days  and 
Soroundsofammunitionperman.  Baltimore 
was  defended  by  about  the  same  number  of 
troops  under  Gen.  Samuel  Smith.  Hearing 
of  the  landing  of  the  British,  he  sent  Gen. 
Strieker  with  3^200  men  to  oppose  tlieir 
advance.  Gen.  Ross  was  killed  m  a  prelim- 
inary skirmish.  The  battle  was  carried  on 
for  4  hours,  when  the  Americans  fell  back 
toward  the  city  and  the  British  bivouacked  on 
the  field. 
North  Star,  The.  (See  Rodgers,  The.) 
Northoaitem  Bonndary.— By  the  treaty  of 
1783  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  United 
States  was  defined  as  extending  from  the 
source  of  the  St  Croix  River  due  north  to  the 
highlands  or  watershed  between  the  Atlantic 
and  St  Lawrence  systems,  thence  along  those 
highlands  to  the  northwestemmost  head  of 
the  Connecticut  River.  There  was  a  continual 
dispute  over  this  boundary,  and  the  claims  of 
Americans  and  Canadians  were  pressed  so 
vigorously  as  to  lead  to  preparation  for  hostil- 
ities. The  matter  was  referred  to  arbitration. 
In  1831  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  as  arbi- 
trator, made  an  award  which  neither  Great 
Britain  nor  the  United  States  would  accept 
Finally  by  the  Webster-Ashburton  treaty  of 
1842  the  present  boundary  was  agreed  upon, 
not  far  from  that  suggested  by  the  Dutch 
King.  The  United  States  secured  about 
seven-twelfths  of  the  disputed  territory  and 
Great  Britain  five-twelfths. 
Northeaitem  Boundary  between  United 

States  and  Great  Britain: 
Amicable  settlement  of,  discussed.  III,  530^ 

594,  603. 
Appropriation  for  survey  of,  necessary,  III, 

628. 
Arbitration  committed  to  citizen  of  Maine, 

11,444- 
Ashburton  treaty  discussed.  (See  Ashburton 

Treaty.) 
Commissioners  appointed  to  fix,  I,  196,  199^ 
252,274;  111,604. 

Disagreement  in  decision  of,  II,  250,381. 

Report  of.  III,  629;  IV,  92,  112,  171,  234. 
Convention  with  Great  Britain  regarding,  I, 
^359,  363;  II.  392. 
Conventional  agreement  to  be  arranged.  III, 

594-  ' 

Correspondence  in  regard  to.  III,  347,  405, 
43i»  470,  52i»  568, 574. 581. 595;  IV,  92, 1 12, 

Referred  to.  III,  229,  567;  IV.  428. 
Depredations  committed  on  disputed  terri- 
tory, III,  5161 
Correspondence  regarding,  III,  521,  568, 

574- 
Discussed,  I,  72.  73,  109,  252.  274.  278;  II, 
593;  111.20,97, 149,234  374,603;  IV,  78,194. 


Excitement  growing  out  of,  partially  sub- 
sided, 111,603. 
Imprisonment  of  American  citizens  charged 
with  trespassing,  II,  397, 403»  424.  S6a 
Release  of,  II,  547. 
Joint  commission  for  survev  of — 
Appointment  of,  referrea  to,  III,  485. 
Report  of,  IV,  171. 
King  of  Netherlands  selected  as  arbitrator, 
II,do8. 
Award  of.  referred  to,  II.  W,  559, 560, 563- 
Great  Britain  agrees  to,  II,  ^. 
Protest  of  Unitea  States  minister  against, 

11,559. 
Maps  re^ardinj^  transmitted,  II,  394. 
Proposition  of  united  States  for  settlement 
of- 
Declined  by  Great  Britain,  III,  149. 


loi. 
Reports  of  commissioners  on.  III,  629;  IV, 

92,  112,  171.23d. 
Resolutions  of  Maine  legislature  regarding, 

n,  563. 

Survey  of,  referred  to,  III,  628;  IV.  78,92. 
Treaty  regarding,  discussed,  Iv,  162,  i^ 

Northern  Cheyenne  Indians.  (See  Chey- 
enne Indians.) 

Northwest  Territory.— The  portion  of  the 
United  States  known  in  historvas  the  North- 
west Territory  comprised  all  the  country 
lying  between  the  Ohio  River,  the  Mississ- 
ippi River,  and  the  Great  Lakes,  immedi- 
ately west  of  the  original  States,  and  now 
forming  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  The  ori^nal 
States  severally  laid  claim  to  this  territory 
by  their  charters,  which  granted  possession 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  New  York  ceded  her 
claims  to  this  region  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment in  1782,  and  was  followed  bv  Virginia 
in  1784,  Massachusetts  in  1785,  and  Connect- 
icut in  1786.  The  latter  State,  however,  re- 
tained a  small  tract  as  the  foundation  for  her 
school  fund.  This  became  known  as  the 
Western  Reserve.  Congress  in  July,  1787, 
passed  an  ordinance  for  the  government  ot 
this  territory,  and  to  the  wise  measures  incor- 
porated into  that  law  the  States  formed  from 
the  territory  are  indebted  for  much  that  is 
wise  and  judicious  in  their  constitutions.  It 
is  claimed  by  some  that  the  foundations  for 
future  national  greatness  were  laid  bv  the 
manner  in  which  Congress  dealt  with  the 
question  of  territorial  government  at  this 
time.  A  clause  forbidding  slavery  after  1800 
was  at  first  voted  down,  but  afterwards  was 
adopted.  The  ordinance  provided  that  no 
lana  should  be  taken  up  until  it  had  been  pur- 
chased from  the  Indians  and  offered  for  sale 
by  the  United  States;  no  property  qualifica- 
tion was  to  be  required  of  electors  or  elected; 
a  temporary  government  might  be  estab- 
lished until  the  male  population  of  the  terri- 
tory reached  5,000,  then  a  permanent  repre- 
sentative government  would  be  permitted, 
with  a  Representative  in  Congress  entitled 
to  debate  but  not  to  vote.  When  the  inhabi- 
tants of  any  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  the 
territory  reached  60,000  it  should  be  admitted 
as  a  State,  these  States  to  remain  forever  a 
part  of  the  United  StatM,  pay  their  portion 
of  the  Federal  debt,  and  in  their  government 
uphold  republican  forms  and  prohibit  slav- 
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HortliWMt  Territory— Omi/mma/. 
ery;  but  fueitive  slaves  were  to  be  surren- 
dered.   Arthur  St.  Clair  was  governor  from 
1788  to  1802. 
Nortliweit  Territory: 
Government  established  in,  and  recommen- 
dations made  to  enable  the  f  ovemor  and 
secretary  to  visit  the  posts  in,  1, 198. 
Northwestern  Bonndary.—The  territory 
bounded  on  the  north  by  lat  54°  40',  on  the  east 
by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  south  by 
lat  ^,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean 
has  be^n  variously  claimed  by  Russia,  Spain, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.    Rus- 
sia's claim  rested  for  the  most  part  upon 
occupation  by  fur  traders,  and  was  settled 
bv  a  treaty  01  Tan.  1 1, 1&25,  under  the  terms 
ot  which  tne  United  States  were  to  make  no 
settlements  north  of  lat.  54^  40'  and  Russia 
none  south  of  that  latitude.    England  made 
a  treaty  with  Russia  on  the  same  terms.    By 
the  treaty  which  ceded  Florida  in  181Q  the 
Spanish  claims  were  confined  to  the  south  of 
lat  42°.    This  left  the  territory  between  42^ 
and  54^  40^  to  the  Americans  and  English. 
Great  Britain  had  no  claim  by  discovery. 
The  claim  of  the  United  States  rested  upon 
the  voyage  of  Gray  up  the  Columbia  River 
in  1792  and  the  explorations  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Oregon  country  in  1805  and  1806  under  the 
orders  of  Jefferson.    By  the  treaty  of  Oct  20, 
1818,  the  enture  countiy  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  was  to  be  opened  to  both  coun- 
tries for  10  years,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
period  joint  occupation  for  an  indefinite  time 
was  agreed  upon.    This  arrangement  pro- 
duced much  dissatisfaction  and  was  maae  a 
political  issue  in  the  United  States  in  1844. 
(See  "  Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight"   After  con- 
siderable negotiation  lat  49*^  was   agreed 
upon  (in  1846)  as  the  boundary  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  channel  between 
Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainland.    (See 
also  San  Juan  de  Fuca  Explorations.) 
Vortliweftem    Boundary   between    United 
States  and  Great  Britain: 
Commission  for  settlement  of,  recommended 
and  referred  to.  V,  277,  333;  VII,  35, 102. 
Convention  for  adjustment  of,  II,  392;  IV, 
^393,449;  VI,  179.   ^  ^^, 
Concluded  and  signed,  IV,  4^2. 
Exchange  of  ratifications  referred  to,  IV, 
457. 
Correspondence  regarding,  II,  324. 


isaissed,  II.  136.  356,  380,  390.  570;  III,  307, 
398,  467;  IV,  196.210, 2|7,  274.  327.  337, 301, 
392,  427,  634;  V,  561, 666;  VI,  696, 701. 


Referred  to,  IV,  274. 

56. 

\\ 

„ 7.63j;V,56i.       

Emperor  of  Germany  chosen  as  arbitrator, 
VII.  143. 
Awai3  olTviI,  185. 

Thanks  of  United  States  tendered,  VII, 
186. 
Final  settlement  of,  VII,  403, 428. 
Joint  commission  for  marking,  VII,  187. 

Reportof,VII,237. 
Marking  and  tracing  of,  recommended,  V, 

110,208. 
Settlement  of— 
By  arbitration.  VII.  185. 

Recommended.  V,  6fi7;  VI 12. 
Proposition  regarding,  by — 
Great  Britain- 
Declined,  IV,  303. 
iUfcrredto,IV,455. 


Submitted,  IV,  449. 
Accepted,  IV,  452. 
Ratification  of.  referred  to.  IV,  457. 
United  States  declined,  IV,  258, 393. 
Referred  to.  IV,  455. 
Referred  to,  IV,  634. 
Treaty  regarding,  Vl,  696^  758. 
Warlike  preparations  made  oy  Great  Britain 
on  account  of,  IV,  427. 

Horwalk  Harbor,  Oonn.,  survey  of,  referred 
to,  11,  480. 

Norway.— The  northernmost  country  of  Eu- 
rope, forming  with  Sweden  the  Scandina- 
vian Peninstua.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  Russia 
and  Sweden,  on  the  south  by  the  Skager 
Rack,  and  on  the  west  by  North  Sea  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Arctic  oceans.  The  coast  line 
is  deeply  indented  by  fiords.  The  country 
generally  is  elevated  and  mountainous. 
Among  the  leading  industries  are  fisheries 
and  lumber  manufacture  and  trade.  There 
are  mines  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  nickel. 
The  Government  is  a  limited  hereditary 
monarchy.  The  King  and  a  ministry  form 
'the  executive  council,  and  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  the  Storthing  or  Parlia- 
ment, consistinjg^  of  an  upper  and  a  lower 
house.  The  Kingdom  was  consolidated  un- 
der Harold  the  Fair-Haired  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  ninth  century.  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced toward  the  close  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. The  established  religion  is  Lutheran. 
The  country  was  united  with  Denmark  in 
1389  and  passed  to  Sweden  in  1814.  The 
Norwegian,  however,  declared  their  inde- 
pendence and  elected  Charles,  duke  of  Hol- 
stein,  as  their  King,  he  soon  abdicated  and 
the  people  then  accepted  Charles  XIII  of 
Sweden  who  recognized  Norway  as  a  free 
and  independent  state  united  to  Sweden  for 
the  common  good  of  both  coimtries.  In  190J 
the  Norwegians  deposed  King  Oscar  II  and 
dissolved  tne  union,  electing  Prince  Charles 
of  Denmark  to  the  vacant  throne,  under  the 
title  of  Haakon  VII.  The  country  has  an 
area  of  124,130  sq.  miles  and  a  population 
(1900)  of  2,240,032. 

Norway,  reciprocity  with  copyright  with,  XI, 
1028.    (See  also  Sweden  and  Norway.) 

Vottage,  Mary  J.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  44a 

ironrst,  Josepli  B.,  publication  of  second 
edition  of  Second  Arctic  Expedition  recom- 
mended by,  VIII,  79. 

K'Qnentl-m4-niisli  Indians,  treaty  with,  V, 
379» 

NeuBtra  Beftora,  The,  seizure  of,  and  claims 
arising  out  of  discussed,  VI,  597. 

MnlUfleatlon.-— The  general  meaning  of  nul- 
lification is  the  act  of  invalidating  or  making 
void.  In  American  politics  it  is  almost 
exclusivelv  applied  to  the  doctrine  set  forth 
by  John  C.  Calhoim  and  his  friends  in  the 
South  Carolina  controversy  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  1828-1833.  This  doctrine 
asserted  the  right  of  any  State  to  declare  the 
unconstitutionality  of  any  United  States  law, 
though  it  should  have  been  enacted  in  the 
proper  manner  and  held  to  be  constitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea 
It  was  further  claimed  that  any  attempt  to 
enforce  such  law  in  a  State  which  had  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  its  validity  would 
justify  it  in  at  once  leaving  the  Union.  The 
munediate  cause  of  this  declaration  of  prtnci- 
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pies  was  that  the  existin^i:  tariff  law  bore  un- 
justly, so  it  was  claimed,  on  the  nonmanuf  ac- 
turins:  and  raw-material-producing  States  of 
the  South.  The  arcpmei\ts  in  favor  of  nul- 
lification were  mamly  cased  upon  lan- 
guage used  by  Jefferson  and  Madison  in  the 
Rentuckjr  and  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798 
and  1799  in  regard  to  the  alien  and  sedition 
laws.  Here  it  was  asserted  that  the  General 
Government  was  not  "the  final  or  ex- 
clusive judge  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it- 
self, but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  com- 
pact among  powers  having  no  common 
lud^e,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge 
tor  Itself,  as  well  of  infractions  as  of  the  mode 
and  measure  of  redress.  '*  Senator  Hayne, 
of  South  Carolina,  was  the  first  to  advocate 
this  doctrine  in  Congress.  On  the  advice  of 
Calhoun  the  governor  of  South  Carolina 
called  a  convention,  and  an  ordinance  of 
nullification  was  passed  on  Nov.  19,  1832. 
This  ordinance  declared  the  Federal  tariff 
law  "  null  and  void  "  and  authorized  the  citi- 
zens to  refuse  payment  of  duties  under  it  It 
also  denied  the  right  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  to  pass  upon  the  nullifica- 
tion ordinance.  The  lepslature  was  on  the 
point  of  enacting  a  bill  in  accordance  with 
this  ordinance  when  the  necessity  was  partly 
obviated  by  the  passage  of  Clav*s  compro- 
mise measures  (q.  v.)  m  1833.  The  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  execution  of  Federal 
laws  was  met  by  President  Jackson's  orompt 
instructions  to  the  revenue  ofiicers  at  Charles- 
ton, his  proclamation  of  Dec  10.  1832  ( II, 
640),  ana  his  special  message  to  Congress  on 
the  subject  ( II,  610).  Mar.  3, 1833,  a  new 
tariff  bill  was  passed  which  gave  satisfaction 
to  the  nuUifiers,  and  on  Mar.  16^  a  State  con- 
vention of  South  Carolina  repealed  the  or- 
dinance of  nullification. 

VullifloaUon: 
Message  regarding,  II,  6ia 


Proclamation  regarding,  II,  640. 
Referred  to,  II,  622,  634. 
Nutrias,  The,  seizure  ol,  and    claims  arising 
out  of,  VII,  160;  VIII,  613;  IX,  112,   23? 


Award  in  c 


I  case  of,  IX,  638. 
Vye,  James  W.,  governor  of  Nevada  Terri- 
tory, letter  of,  transmitted,  VI,  204. 


Oakes,  D.  0.,  treaty  with  Indians  concluded  by, 
VI,  465. 

Oatli. — ^A  solemn  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Being 
in  attestation  of  tne  truth  of  some  statement 
or  the  binding  character  of  some  convenant, 
undertaking,  or  promise.  In  point  of  law  an 
oath  is  a  solemn  declaration  which  is  neces- 
sary as  a  condition  to  the  filling  of  some  office 
more  or  less  public  or  of  giving  evidence  in 
a  court  of  justice.  The  Constitution  requires 
that  before  the  President  shall  "enter  on  the 
execution  of  his  office  he  shall  take  the  fol- 
lowing oath  or  affirmation :  '  I  do  solemnly 
swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.'  "  The  first  act  of  Congress 
provided  for  oaths  of  office.    An  oath  simi* 


lar  to  the  foregoing  is  required  of  all  officers 
of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  de- 
partments of  States  and  the  nation.  Con- 
gress in  June,  1778,  directed  Washington  to 
administer  the  following  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  officers  of  the  Army  before  leaving 
Valley  Forge:"  I^  [name  of  office]  in  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
acknowledge  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  free,  independent,  and  sovereign  States, 
and  declare  that  the  people  thereof  owe  no 
allegiance  or  obedience  to  George  III,  Kin^ 
of  Great  Britain,  and  I  renounce,  refuse,  ana 
abjure  any  allegiance  or  obedience  to  him; 

and  I  do that  I  will  to  the  utmost  of  my 

power  support,  maintain,  and  defend  the 
United  States  against  the  said  Kiuff  Geor^g^e 
III,  his  heirs  and  successors,  and  his  or  their 
abettors,  assistants,  and  adherents,  and  will 
serve  the  said  United  States  in  the  office  of 
,  which  I  now  hold,  with  fidelity  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  understand- 
ing.** By  an  act  of  Congress  of  Aug.  3, 1861, 
the  oath  of  allegiance  for  the  cadets  at  West 
Point  was  amended  so  as  to  abjure  all  alle- 
giance, sovereignty,  or  fealty  to  any  State, 
county  or  country  whatsoever  and  to  require 
unqualified  support  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  National  Government  In  1865  oaths  of 
alles^iance  were  required  as  a  condition  of 
paraonof  persons  who  had  participated  in 
the  rebellion.  The  oath  required  of  persons 
appointed  to  office  from  the  Southern  States, 
declaring  that  they  had  in  no  way  aided  or 
abetted  tne  rebellion,  was  called  the  "  iron- 
clad oath,  **  and  was  modified  as  soon  as  all 
apprehension  of  further  difficulty  with  the 
South  had  passed  away.  The  oath  adminis- 
tered to  jurors  entering  upon  their  duties  is 
substantially  as  follows:  **  You  shall  well  and 
truly  try  the  issue  between  the  parties  and  a 
true  verdict  give  according  to  the  evidence, 
so  help  you  God;  *'  and  the  juror  sometimes 
kisses  the  New  Testament  Witnesses 
must  be  sworn  in  a  similar  manner,  the  words 
being,  "  The  evidence  you  shall  give  shall 
be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  so  help  you  God.**  Witnesses 
must  have  sufficient  understanding;  to  know 
the  nature  of  an  oath,  and  on  this  ground 
young  children  are  excluded  as  witnesses. 
A  religious  belief  was  formerly  required  be- 
fore an  oath  could  be  considered  as  binding. 
Several  statutes  of  Congress  permit  a  simple 
affirmation  in  lieu  of  an  appeal  to  the  Al- 
mighty. An^  person  having  conscientious 
scruples  against  oaths  now  makes  a  solemn 
affirmation.  Jews  are  sworn  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, keep  on  their  hats,  and  conclude  their 
oaths  with  the  words  **  so  help  me  Jehovah." 
A  Mohammedan  is  sworn  on  the  Koran.  A 
Chinaman  is  sworn  by  breaking  a  dish  on 
the  witness  box  or  beheading  a  fowl.  The 
form  of  taking  an  oath  is  immaterial,  the  es- 
sential thine  being  that  the  witness  acknowl- 
edge some  binding  effect  derived  from  his 
sense  of  moral  obligation  to  tell  the  tiuth. 
(See  also  Perjury.) 
Oath  of  Allegtance,  army  officers  directed  to 

subscribe,  anew,  VI,  18. 
Taken  by  insurgents  in  the  Philippines,  X, 

498. 
Oath  of  Office: 
Act  prescribing,  for  participants  in  War  be> 

tween  the  States  discussed,  VII,  122. 
Modification  o^  recommended,  VJ,  382, 


Index, 


a^j 


Obaldali,  BenjAmlxif  act  grantinf  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII.  54a 

O'Brien,  Blohard,  letter  of,  regarding  bom^ 
bardment  of  Tripoli,  I,  375- 

ObMrratoxles.  (See  Meteorological  Observa- 
tory; Naval  Observatory.) 

Ooala  Plaifionii.  —The  declaration  of  principles 
adopted  by  the  National  Farmers^  Alliance 
at  Ucala,  Fla.,  Dec.  8,  1890.  It  demanded 
the  abolition  of  national  banks;  establish- 
ment of  subtreasuries  to  lend  money  to  the 
people  at  2  per  cent;  increase  of  circula- 
tion to  $J0  per  capita;  laws  to  suppress 
gambling  m  agricultural  products;  unlimited 
coinage' of  sUver;  laws  prohibiting  alien 
ownership  of  land,  and  to  permit  the  own- 
ership of  land  in  actual  use  only;  restricting 
tariff;  Government  control  of  railroads,  tele- 
graph, etc.;  direct  vote  of  the  people  for 
Fresident,  Vice-President,  and  United  States 
Senators. 

Ocaaa  Oablea : 
Amount  expended  for  telegraphing  oy,  re- 
ferred to,  V 1 1, 169. 
Atlantic  telegraph  referred  to,  VI,  128,  181, 

244,455. 
Between  France  and  America  to  be  landed 
on   Massachusetts   coast  discussed,  VII, 

Communication  recommended  with — 


Australia.  VII,  613. 
Guam,  Island  of,  X,  120. 
Hawaiian  Islands.  VII,  613;   VIII,  501, 
783;  IX,  316;  X,  129. 
Surveys  for,  in  progress,  IX,  188,  228, 
244. 
Japan,  VII,  613. 
Philippine  Islands,  X,  129. 
Concessions   to  companies  and   rights   of 
United  States  regarding,  discussed,  VII, 

35»  343^  567. 
Convention  regarding,  VIII,  534,  591. 
Corporate  company   proposing  to  operate 
cable  between  France  and  America  dis- 
cussed^  VII,  35, 343, 567. 
International   agreement   regardtne    inter- 
change of  messages  recommendea,  X,  176. 
International  convention  at  Paris  for  protec- 
tion of,  in — 
1880.  VIII,  127. 
1884,  VIII,  212. 
Declaration  of,  transmitted  to  Senate, 

VIII.  532.  602. 
Discussed,  VIII,  499. 
Legislation  to  carry  into  effect  recom- 
mended, VIII,  595. 
Landing  of,  on  American  shores  referred  to, 

VIII,  266,  m 

Legislation  for  protection  of,  recommended, 
VIIi;277. 

Plan  for  connecting  American  and  European 
telegraph  lines  by,  referred  to,  V,  419. 

Rate  charges  imposed  upon  American  cor- 
poration, questions  with  Argentine  Repub- 
lic regarding:,  X,  98. 

Recommendations  of  International  Ameri- 
can  Conference   regarding,   referred   to, 

IX,  76. 

Stipulations  with  French  Cable  Co.  referred 
to,  VIII,  151,  157. 

Ocean  K&ll  Post-Offlcea,  establishment  of, 
discussed,  IX,  198. 

OoeftB  K&ll  Senrioe.  (See  Postal  Service, 
steamship.) 

O'Donnell,  Patrick,  trial,  conviction,  and  exe- 
cution of,  by  Great  Britain,  VIII,  195. 


Oehlcr,  O.  P.,  treaty  with  Indians  ceacluded 

by,  V,  42a 
0 'Fallon,  Benjamin,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  II,  32X. 
O'Fallon,  James,  armed  force  levied  by,  re- 
ferred to  and  proclamation  against,  I,  loi. 
OflTenBea  on  Hi^h  Seas,  acts  to  provide  for 

punishment  of,  returned,  IX,  334. 
Ottcers,  Public  (see  also  the  several  officers): 
Act  regulating  tenure  of  certain  civil  officers 

vetoed.    (See  Tenure-of-Office  Act.) 
Application  of  public  money  by,  for  private 

uses  should  be  made  a  felony,  III,  492. 
Appointment  of.    (See  Executive  Nomina* 

tions.) 
Availing  themselves  of  benefits  of  insolvent- 
debtors  act  must  be  dismissed,  II,  544. 
Bonding  system  of,  discussed,  III,  394. 
Books  of,  should  be  carefully  inspected.  III, 

492. 
Breach  of  duty  in  publishing  Senate  execu- 
tive business  discussed,  V,  155. 
Bribery  of,  recommendations  regarding  pun- 
ishment for,  V,  178. 
Commissions  claimed  by,  should  be  regu- 
lated, III,  513. 
Compensation  of.    (See  Salaries.) 
Con^nsation  withheld  from,  in  aireais,  II, 

Defalcation  of — 
Freedom  from,  in  collecting  revenue  dis- 
cussed, IX,  10^ 
iquired  into,  I    .  _  ^. 
Delinquency  in  handling  public  money   a 


cussed,  IX,  107,  311. 

Inquired  into,  I V,  36$;  V,  385. 
)elinquency  in  handling  public 

cause  of  removal,  IV,  52. 
Disbursing  officers  should  deposit  moneys  in 

legal  depositories,  V.  do8. 
False  entries  by,  shoula  be  made  a  felony, 

V,  285,  337. 
Fee  system,  abolition  of,  in  certain  cases  dis* 

cussed  and  recommended,  VIII,  354;  IX, 

„447,536.729.    ,     ,^      „  ^ ,    t_     v 

Hours  of  labor  of.    (See  Hours  of  Labor.) 
Militia  called  forth  to  protect,  1, 162. 
Nomination  of.    (See   Executive    Nomina- 
tions.) 
Number  of,  should  be  diminished,  I,  328;  II, 

OaUi  of.    (See  Oath  Of  Office.) 
Offenses  against  court  officers,  etc,  should 
be  made  cognizable  in  Federal  courts,  IX, 
42,  198. 
Papers  of,  must  be  handed  over,  V.  285. 
Partisan  interference  in  elections  by- 
Discussed  by  President  Tyler,  Iv,  52,  891 
Order  regarding,  by  President—' 
Cleveland,  VIII,494. 
Hayes,  VII,  4S0. 
Persons  holding  Pedefal  positions  must  not 
accept  State  offices,  VII,  218. 
Application  of,  explained,  VII,  219. 
Presents  to,  from  foreign  governments  re* 

ferred  to.  III,  39, 41. 
Records  and  papers  should  pass  to  their  suc- 
cessors, V,  285. 
Referredto.  IV,  58. 

Removal  of.    (See  Removals  from  Office.) 
Rolls  of,  transmitted  to  Congress,  I,  523. 
Salary  of.     (See  Salaries.) 
Official   Publications.     (See   Records    and 

Documents.) 
Official  BeglBter.     (See  Biennial  Register.) 
Offley,  David,  treaty  with  Turkey  concluded 

by,  II.  530. 
Ogallala  Indians,  treaty  with,  II,  346. 
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Offd«n,  Herbert  O.,  member  of  Board  on  Geo- . 
graphic  Names,  IX,  212. 

Ogden,  Peter  V.,  crimes  charged  against,  I, 
417. 

Ogden,  Thomas  L.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  II.  374. 

Ogden,  Utab,  bill  to  authorize  city  of,  to  as- 
sume increased  indebtedness  vetoed,  IX,  83L 

Ogden  T8.  Baonders.— An  important  United 
States  Supreme  Court  case  limiting  the  opera- 
tion of  btate  bankruptcy  laws.  Ogden,  of 
Louisiana,  declared  upon  certain  bills  of  ex- 
change drawn  in  1806  upon  the  defendant 
Saunders,  a  citizen  of  Kentucky,  but  then 
living  in  New  York.  Saunders  pleaded  a 
certificate  of  discharge  under  the  act  of  the 
New  York  le^slature  of  1801  for  the  relief 
of  insolvent  aebtors.  The  district  court  of 
Louisiana  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 
On  a  writ  of  error  the  case  was  taken  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  decided  in  1827  that  the  power  to  pass 
bankruptcy  laws  did  not  belong  exclusively 
to  the  United  States,  and  that  the  fair  and 
ordinary  exercise  of  that  power  by  the  States 
need  not  involve  a  violation  of  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  but  that  State  law  could  not  dis- 
charge a  debt  due  to  a  citizen  of  another 
State.  Justice  Johnson  delivered  the  opinion, 
in  which  concurred  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
and  Justices  Duval  and  Story. 

Ogdensbnrg  (M.  T.).  Capture  of— In  Septem- 
ber, 18 12,  Gen.  Brown  was  sent  to  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie 
River,  to  garrison  Fort  Presentation  and 
attempt  the  capture  of  some  British  stores 
that  were  reported  as  being  on  the  way  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Oct  2  about  40 
British  bateaux,  escorted  by  a  cunboat,  were 
seen  approaching.  On  the  4tn  2  gunboats 
and  25  bateaux,  containing  750  men,  started 
for  Ogdensbuiig.  The  American  force 
amounted  to  about  1,200,  effective  men. 
After  2  hours  of  firing  the  invaders  withdrew 
with  a  slight  lots.  No  one  was  injured  on 
the  American  side.    Later  Maj.  Forsyth  was 

8 laced  in  command  of  the  garrison  at  Og- 
ensburg.  With  a  party  of  citizens  and 
militia  he  crossed  over  to  Elizabethtown, 
Canada,  Feb.  6,  181^  Imd  rescued  a  number 
of  prisoners  held  tnere.  In  retaliation  for 
this  exploit  Lieut.  Col.  McDouell,  with  about 
800  men,  crossed  the  river  on  the  ice  Feb.  22, 
1813,  and  after  a  short  engagement  gained 
possession  of  the  town,  which  they  gave  over 
to  plunderers. 
Oblo.— One  of  the  United  States;  nickname, 
-The  Buckeye  State."  Ohio  extends  from 
lat.  38°  24*  to  41°  57'  north  and  from  long. 
80P  34'  to  %i^  d9'  west  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  on  the 
east  by  Pennsvlvania  and  West  Virginia 
(separated  by  tne  Ohio  River),  on  the  south 
by  Kentucky  (separated  by  the  Ohio  River), 
and  on  the  west  b^  Indiana.  It  is  the  fourth 
State  in  population,  the  first  in  value  of 
farms,  production  of  wool,  and  manufacture 
of  agricultural  machinery,  and  one  of  the 
chief  manufacturing  States.  Its  chief  prod- 
ucts are  wheat  com,  wool,  live  stock,  flour, 
pork,  coal,  iron,  salt,  butter,  cheese,  and 
petroleum.  Ohio  was  first  visited  by  the 
French  under  La  Salle  at  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  It  was  claimed  by  both 
the  French  and  English.  It  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  in   1763  and  to  the  United 


States  in  1783.    In  1787  it  became  part  of  the 
Northwest  Territory.    The  first  settlement 
was  made  at  Marietta  in  1788.    The  State 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1802.    As  Vir- 
ginia was  the  mother  of  Presidents  in  the 
early  period  of  United  States  history,  so  that 
honor  seems  to  have  fallen  to  Ohio  in  the 
later  period.    It  has  an  area  of  41,060  sq. 
miles  and  a  population  (1905)  of  4^427,545. 
Ohio  (see  also  Columbus;  Dayton;  Portsmouth): 
Boundary  of — 
Act  respecting,  executed,  II,  68. 
Controversy  with  Michigan  regarding.  III, 

185, 188. 
Referred  to,  II,  610. 
Lands  in- 
Referred  to.  II,  264. 
Title  of  United  Brethren  to,  II,  2^2. 
Michigan  boundary  line  dispute  with,  and 
the  necessity  of  an  early  settlement  of  by 
Congress,  1, 186. 
National  Guard  of,  expiration  of  enlistment 
of,  referred  to  and  thanks  of  President 
tendered,  VI,  239. 
Ratification  of  fourteenth  amendment  with- 
drawn by,  V'l,  638. 
Oblo  Oompanies.— in  1749  Geoi^e  II  panted 
to  a  band  ut  wealthy  citizens  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  calling  themselves  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, a  tract  of  land  containing  500,000  acres, 
lying  in    the  Ohio   Valley  south    of  Ohio 
River.    Thomas  Lee  was  the  protector  of 
the  companv,  but  it  was  later  conducted  by 
Lawrence   Washington.     The  terms  of  the 
grant  required  that  lOO  families  should  be 
established  upon  the  tract,  a  fort  should  be 
built,  and  a  garrison  maintained.   A  number 
of  storehouses  were   also  established.     In 
1783  the  territory  east  of   the    Mississippi, 
north  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  west  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  before  the  Revolution  had  been 
part  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  after- 
wards had  been  claimed  by  Vii^nia,  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  with   the  pro- 
viso that  it   was  to  be  settled   and  formed 
into  States.   Mar.  i,  1786,  Rufus  Putnam  tuff- 
gested  a  second  Ohio  Company,  and  2  dajrs 
later  he  and  Messrs.  Cutler,  Brooks,  Sar- 
gent, and  Cushing  formed  an  association  and 
issued  1,000  shares  at   $1,000  each  in  Con- 
tinental certificates  or  $125  in  gold.    A  year 
aiterwards    Congress   granted  certain  lots 
free  of  charge,  and  an  enormous  tract  was 
bought  at  about  8  or  9  cents  per  acre  in  specie. 
Colonization  was  immediately  begun.  Slav- 
ery was  prohibited.  This  company  had  large 
influence  in  shaping  the  ordinance  for  the 
government  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  of 
which  it  became  a  part 
Ohio  RiTer: 
Canal  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to.    (See  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  Canal.) 
Navigation  on,  11*255^  343. 
Appropriation  for,  Tl)  %8. 
Mode  of  improving,  referred  to,  II,  633;  V, 
149. 
Referred  to,  II,  541 ;  III.  272. 
Ship  canal  around  Falls  of,  referred  to,  VI, 

621. 
Survey  of,  appropriation  for,  II,  199. 
OJibwa,  or  Chippewa,  Indians.— A  laive 
tribe  of  the  Algonquian  stock  of  Indians.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  country  their  hunting 
grounds  were  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron 
and  Superior  and  across  tlie  State  of  Minne- 
sota into  the  mountains  of  Dakota.    Their 
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Ojibwa,  or  Olilppewa.  Xadiaas— C^ff/iff^Af. 
name  means^Apackering  up/*  and  is  vari- 
ously contended  to  refer  to  a  puckering  of  the 
lips  in  speaking  or  drinking,  a  peculiar  seam 
in  the  moccasin,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
flesh  of  roasted  victims.  They  were  known 
by  the  early  French  explorers  as  Saulteura 
("People  of  the  falls  "h  having  been  first 
met  with  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  They  were 
connected  in  a  loose  confederacy  with  the 
Ottawas  and  Pottawatomies  ana  known  as 
the  Three  Fires.  After  learning  the  use  of 
firearms  they  greatly  extended  their  territory 
by  successful  wars  upon  the  Sioux,  Foxes, 
and  Iro9uois.  They  joined  Pontiac  and 
were  allies  of  England  in  the  Revolution. 
They  also  participated  in  the  Miami  uprising. 
The  Oiibwas  ceaed  lands  on  Lake  Erie  in 
1805.  They  again  broke  out  into  hostilities  in 
1812  and  by  tne  peace  of  1816  ^^linquished 
all  their  lands  in  Ohio  and  retreated  west- 
ward. By  1851  the  remainder  of  the  tribe 
in  the  United  States  was  west  of  the  Miss- 
issippi River.  They  now  number  about 
30,000  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
about  one-half  in  each. 

OkUlioina.— A  territory  of  the  United  SUtes; 
motto,  **  Labor  omnia  vincit"  i  "  Labor  con- 
quers everything" ).  It  extends  from  lat  34** 
to  37°  norui  and  from  long.  96°  to  103°  west. 
It  IS  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kansas  and 
Colorado,  on  the  east  by  Indian  Territory,  on 
the  south  bv  Texas  (separated  by  the  Red 
River),  ana  on  the  west  by  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  The  Territory  was  formed  in  1890 
from  the  western  part  of  Indian  Territory 
and  the  public  strip  called  No  Man's  Land 
(q.  v.).  Invasions  of  the  Indian  Territory 
took  place  in  1879  but  the  settlers  were 
ordered  out  by  proclamations  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes  ( VII,  547,  o^).  Several  subse- 
quent invasions  of  the  Territory  were  made 
in  defiance  of  Federal  law,  but  all  expedi- 
tions of  settlers  were  arresteil  and  their  towns 
broken  up.  Finally  delegates  of  the  Creek 
Nation  met  at  Washington  and  sold  the 
western  half  of  their  domain  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  |2.28o357.  Congress 
ratified  this  agreement  Mar.  i,  1889.     By 

Sroclamation  of  President  Harrison  ( IX,  15) 
Oklahoma  was  opened  to  settlement  at  noon 
Apr.  22,  1889,  and  during  the  afternoon  of 
that  day  50,000  settlers,  who  had  been  en- 
camped on  the  border,  rushed  into  the  Terri- 
tory, formed  a  provisional  government,  and 
laid  out  town  sites.    In  1893   ^^^  Cherokee 
Strip  was  ceded  by  the  Indians  to  the  Gov- 
ernment  for  $8,300,000.      Agriculture  and 
stock-raising  are  the   principal   industries. 
Salt  is  the  only  mineral  now  mined,  but  in 
the  future  mining  promises  to  be  the  chief 
industry  of  Oklahoma  as  gold,  silver,   lead, 
zinc,  and  gypsum  are  known  to  exist  in  many 
places.    The  Territory  has  an  area  of  39,030 
sq.  miles  and  a  population  in  1900  of  ^98^- 
331,  but  according  to  estimate  of  1905  it  is 
nearly  800,000. 
OlElalioma: 
Appropriation  for  settlement  under  treaties 
of  freedmen,  etc.,  upon  lands  in,    recom- 
mended, VIll,  198. 
Admission  to  Union  discussed,  XI,  1x78. 
Boundary  line  with  Colorado,  X,  845. 
Lands  in — 
Agreement  for  cession  of,  IX,  21  ^  214,333. 
Opened  to   settlement  by  proclamation. 


IX,  15, 156, 275, 406, 588;  X,  488,  514. 619. 

Referred  to,  IX,  202. 

Reservation  of,  X,  488,  514, 619,  783. 
Laws  of  Nebraska  in  force  in,  continuation 

of,  recommended,  IX,  131. 
Memorial  from  Wichita  and  Caddo  Indians 

regarding  claims  to  lands  in,  IX,  236. 
Preservation  of  game  in,  XI,  96^  965. 
Organization  of,  discussed,  VIII,  S(». 

Act  regrarding,  returned,  IX,  68. 
Reservations  in,  ceded  to  United  States,  IX, 

Sufiering  amoni^  settlers  in,  recommenda- 
tions regarding,  IX,  81. 
Memorial  from  legislature  asking  for  re- 
lief, IX,  132. 
Unauthorized  occupancy  of,  VIII,  245,  358. 
Proclamations  against,  VIII,  224, 303. 

Oklalioma  Central  Railroad,  act  to  author- 
ize construction  and  operation  of  railway 
by,  through  Territories  vetoed,  IX,  582. 

Oklalioma  City,  Okla.,  act  authonzmg  issu- 
ance of  bonds  by,  to  provide  right  of  way 
for  railroad  vetoed,  IX,  136. 

O'LaugUin,  Michael,  implicated  in  assassina- 
tion of  President  Lincoln,  proceedings  of 
trial  and  verdict  of  military  commission,  VI, 
1^4.  335. 336.  3*2,347. 348.  ^     ^, 

Old  Oolony.— A  popular  name  for  Pljrmouth 
County,  Mass.  The  territory  was  formerly 
included  in  the  Plymouth  Colony,  but,  being 
unable  to  obtain  a  charter  from  the  Britisn 
Crown  on  account  of  its  outspoken  opposi- 
tion to  the  established  church,  wad  in  1692 
absorbed  into  Massachusetts  Bav  Colony. 

Old  Dominion. — A  name  popularly  applied  to 
the  State  of  Virginia.  In  colonial  docu- 
ments Virginia  is  frequently  referred  to  as 
**  His  Majesty's  Dominion  of  Virginia." 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  school  tor  artillery 
instruction  at,  II,  255. 

Old  Settler  Indians.  (See  Cherokee  In- 
dians.) 

Old  Winnebago  Beseryation,  restoration  oL 
to  public  domain,  order  regarding,  declarea 
void.  VIII,  ^05. 
Discussed,  vnC  358. 

Oldenburg : 
Commercial  relations  with.  II,  2J1. 
Exequatur  issued  consul  ot,  revoked,  VI,  512. 

Referred  to,  VI,  522. 
Treaty  with,  IV,  6291 

Vessels  of,  discriminating   duties  on,  sus^ 
pended  by  proclamation,  II,  97,  4961 

Oleomargarine,  act  defining  butter  and  im- 
posing tax  on,  approvea  and  discussed, 
VIII,  407. 

OliTe  Branch,  The,  condemnation  of,  indem- 
nification asked  for.  III,  49. 

Olmetead,  Oideon : 
Correspondence  with  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  regard  to  case  of,  1. 477. 
Resolutions  of  Pennsylvania  legislature  pro- 
testing against  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
case  of,  17  47 1. 

Olmsteadet  al.  tb.  Bittenhoaee's  Bxecu- 
trixee. — In  1778  Olmstead  and  other  citizens 
of  Connecticut  were  pressed  into  the  service 
of  the  British  aboard  the  sloop  Active* 
They  revolted  and  took  possession  of  the 
vessel,  and  were  in  turn  captured  by  the 
Pennsylvanian  armed  brig  Convention. 
The  State  court  of  admiralty  of  Pennsylvania 
adjudged  the  Active  lawful  prize  and 
awarcred  the  proceeds  of  her  sale  to  the  State, 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Conventian^  and 
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the  owners,  officers,  and  crew  of  Li  Gerard^ 
a  privateer,  which  assisted  in  the  capture. 
Olmstead  and  the  others  claimed  the  whole 
prize,  but  were  awarded  only  one-fourth. 
They  then  appealed  to  the  Federal  commis- 
sioners of  appeals  and  received  a  favorable 
verdict  The  State  court  of  admiralty  of 
Pennsylvania  set  aside  this  verdict  and  or- 
dered that  the  money  be  brought  into  court 
May  I,  1779,  the  loan  certificates  for  the  prize 
money  were  deposited  with  State  Treasurer 
Rittenhouse.  In  1803  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania entered  a  final  decree  that  the  money 
be  paid  over  to  the  libellants.  The  case 
having  come  before  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  March,  1808,  that  court  ordered 
a  mandamus  as  against  the  district  judge, 
and  in  1809  judfpnent  was  executed  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiffs  m  spite  of  violent  opposition 
from  Pennsylvania,  which  opposition  had 

Srevented  Judge  Peters  from  carrying  out  his 
ecree.  The  tacts  in  the  matter  are  all  eiven 
in  the  Peters  case.  (See  also  1, 471;  Peters 
vs.  United  States.) 

0lB«7,  Bichard,  Secretary  of  State,  IX,  592. ' 

OliutM  (na.),  Battle  o£— In  February.  1864, 
a  Federal  expedition  was  sent  to  Florida 
from  Port  Royal  under  command  of  Gen. 
Seymour.  It  was  composed  of  20  steamers, 
8  schooners,  and  about  5.000  troops.  Feb.  7 
the  land  forces  occupiea  Jacksonville.  On 
the  i8th  they  marched  inland,  encountering 
the  Confederates  on  the  20th  at  Olustee,  a 
railroad  station  about  50  miles  west  of  Jack- 
sonville. The  battle  was  unexpected  and 
was  fiercely  fought  from  2  o'clock  till  dark, 
when  the  vanquished  Federals  retired  20 
miles  to  Barbers.  Seymour  lost  nearl]^  2,000 
men,  as  well  as  5  pieces  of  artillery,  in  this 
disastrous  fight,  and  the  expedition  returned 
to  Hilton  Head. 

Olympla,  The,  mentioned,  X,  72. 

Omaha.  The.    (See  Ikisima  Island.) 

Omaha  Indlani.— A  tribe  of  the  Dhegiha  di- 
vision or  confederacy  of  the  Siouan  stock  of 
Indians.  The  name  means  *'  Those  who  went 
against  the  current "  In  1815  and  1820  they 
ceded  lands  at  Council  filu£Es  to  the  whites. 
In  1825  and  1830  they  made  similar  treaties. 
In  1854  they  gave  up  more  of  their  lands  and 
removed  to  a  reservation  in  northeastern 
Nebraska.    They  number  about  1,200. 

Omaha  Indlaiu: 
Act  to  extend  time  of  payment  to  purchas- 
ers of  land  of,  vetoed,  IX,  9a 
Claims  o^  against  Winnebagoes,  VIII,  264. 
Relief  of,  bin  for,  VIII,  J87. 
Treaty  with.  III.  265,47^512;  V^235;  VI. 376. 

Omaha,  N«br.,act  to  extend  privileges  to  port 
of,  vetoed,  VIII.  414. 

Omnibus  BllL— Early  in  the  first  session  of 
the  Thirty-first  Congress  Henry  Clay  intro- 
duced a  series  of  6  resolutions  as  a  basis  for 
the  compromise  of  the  slavery  Question. 
These  resolutions  provided  for  the  admission 
of  California  as  a  free  State;  Territorial  gov- 
ernments for  New  Mexico  and  Utah  without 
conditions  as  to  slavery;  a  territorial  bound- 
ary line  between  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
favorable  to  the  former;  payment  of  the 
Texas  debt;  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  a  more  effective 
fugitive-slave  law,  and  a  denial  of  the  power 


of  Congress  to  interfere  with  the  slave  trade 
between  slave  States.  On  Feb.  5  and  6. 1850, 
Clay  ably  advocated  the  passage  of  his  reso- 
lutions by  the  Senate.  That  body  was 
strongly  Democratic,  though  the  Aaminis- 
tration  was  Whig.  Debate  on  Clay*s  reso- 
lutions lasted  2  months  and  was  partic- 
ipated in  by  Webster  ( Mass. ).  Calhoun 
( S.  C. ),  Benton  ( Mo. ),  King  ( Ala. ),  Davis 
and  Foote  (Miss.),  Hamlin  (Me.),  Cass 
(Mich.).  Seward  and  Dickinson  (N.  Y.  ), 
Chase  and  Corwin  ( Ohio  ).  Douglas  f  HI. ). 
Fremont  ( Cal.  j.  Soul^  ( La. ),  Hale  i  N.  H.), 
Mangum  ( N. C. ),  Hunter  and  Mason 
( Va. ),  Bell  (  Tenn.  ),  and  others  of  note. 
On  Apr.  19  the  resolutions  were  referred  to  a 
committee  of  13,  with  Clay  as  chairman,  and 
consisting  of  6  other  Whigs  and  6  Demo- 
crats. On  May  8  this  committee  submitted 
an  elaborate  series  of  bills  embodying  the 
substance  of  Clay^s  resolutions.  These  sev- 
eral bills  were  known  collectively  as  the  "om- 
nibus bill, "  and  the  last  was  passed  on  Sept 
20.  ( See  also  Compromise  of  185a ) 

O'lTaal,  Charlotte,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  558. 

Oneida,  The.    (See  Aroostook,  The. ) 

Oneida  Indlane.— A  tribe  of  the  Iroquois  stock 
of  Indians.  They  formerly  occupied  lands 
east  of  Oneida  Lake,  N.  Y.,  and  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Susquehanna  River  to  the  south. 
The  name  means  "  Standing  stone  '*  or  "  Peo- 
ple of  stone.'*  They  usually  acted  independ- 
ently of  the  other  Iroquois  and  were  not  prom- 
inent in  the  confederacy.  The  early  French 
settlers,  with  whom  they  were  generally 
friendly,  called  them  Oneiout  They  toot 
part  with  the  Colonies  in  the  Revolution. 
For  this  the  British  destroyed  their  villages. 
By  a  treaty  in  1794  the  Cvovemment  made 
compensation  for  their  losses.  In  1785  and 
1788  they  ceded  lands  to  New  York  Sute. 
In  18}^  most  of  them  removed  to  Green 
Bay.  Wis.,  where  they  still  remain,  and  others 
went  to  Canada.    1  ney  number  about  3,00a 

Oneida  Indians: 
Lands  of,  proposition  to  sell,  I,  26(>,  538. 
Treaty  with,  I,  347;  III,  467;  X,  44. 

Oneota,  The,  purchased  for  Peru,  detention  of, 
VI,  633.  637. 

Onls,  XkiuIb  de,  letter  of,  to  captain-general  of 
Caracas  transmitted,  1, 488. 

Onondaga  Indians. —The  leading  tribe  of  the 
Iroquois  stock  of  Indians.  Tneir  original 
hunting  grounds  were  along  the  shores  of  the 
creek  and  lake  in  New  York  which  bear  their 
name.  They  claimed  all  the  country  between 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  Susquehanna  River. 
The  name  is  translated  to  mean  "  On  the 
top  of  the  mountain.*'  In  the  councils  of  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy  they  were  called  by  a 
name  meaning  '*  They  who  keep  the  coun- 
cil fire."  They  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
British  in  the  Revolution  and  in  the  French 
wars.  In  1788  they  ceded  all  their  land  to  the 
State  of  New  York  except  a  small  portion, 
which  they  still  hold.  They  number  abont 
900. 

Ontario,  Lake.    (See  Lake  Ontario.) 

Opdyke,  George,  mentioned,  VI,  78. 

Opequan  (Va.).  Battle  of.  (See  Winchester 
(Va.),  Battles  at.) 

Opium  Traffic,  treaty  with  China  for  repression 
of,  and  recommendations  regarding,  VIII, 
42,  401. 
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Opium  tTMMz— Continued. 

Legislation  regarding,  recommended,  VIII, 
498. 

Oporto,  Portugal,  interuational  exhibition  to 
be  held  in,  VI,  269. 

Orange  Blver  Colony.— A  British  colony  in 
South  Africa.  It  was  formerly  an  independ- 
ent republic  known  as  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  was  founded  by  the  Boers  in  1836 
and  recognized  by  Great  Britain  ten  years 
later.  Ih  consequence  of  the  part  taken  in 
the  Boer  War  it  was  annexed  to  the  British 
Crown  in  igoo.  Area,  48,326  sq.  miles;  pop- 
ulation in  1890  (estimated).  77,716  white  and 
129^787  blacks,  natives  of  the  country. 

Ord,  B4ward  0.  0.,  negotiations  of,  for  and 
correspondence  regarding  restoration  of 
peace,  VI,  26a 

Ordort  In  OouncU.— As  the  sovereigns  of 
Great  Britain  can  act  only  through  privy 
councilors  or  upon  their  advice,  the  more 
formal  acts  of  the  administration  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  in 
council,  and  their  execution  is  directed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  privy  council,  and  laid  before 
Parliament  within  30  days  if  in  session,  and 
if  not  in  session  within  30  days  after  assem- 
bling. Those  of  most  interest  in  the  United 
States  were  issued  in  1793  and  1794,  prohib- 
iting trade  with  France  and  directmg  the 
seizure  of  neutral  ships  engaged  in  such 
traffic  In  1806  an  order  was  issued  declaring 
the  whole  coast  of  Europe  from  the  Elbe  to 
Brest,  France,  under  blockade.  The  specific 
order  which  caused  the  greatest  indignation 
in  America  and  provoked  retaliatory  meas- 
ures bv  both  France  and  the  United  States 
was  tnat  of  1807.  which  prohibited  neutral 
trade  directly  with  France  or  her  allies.  All 
ds  were  ordered  to  be  landed  in  Eng- 


ffoods 
land. 


land,  to  pay  duties  there,  and  to  be  reex- 
ported under  British  regulations.  (See  also 
Berlin  Decree;  Embargo;  Milan  Decree.) 
Ordnanoo  (see  also  Arms  and  Ammunition): 
Board  of  r  ortifications  and,  discussed,  VIII, 

Cannon — 
Exportation  of,  order  prohibiting,  VI,  I2<. 
Foundry  for  making,  recommended.  III, 

390,  497;  VIII,  210. 
Manufacture  o^  discussed,  I,  335;  VIII, 
I37»  246. 
Discussed,  IX.  1 15, 446, 540, 727-     . 
Foundry  for  heavv.  board  appomted  to  select 
location  for,  VIII,  161. 
Discussed,  VIII,  180. 

Report  of,  referred  to,  VIII,  204,  210,  246. 
Gunpowder  manufactory  recommended.  III, 

3QI   ^q^. 

Proving  and  experimenting  ground  for,  site 

for,  recommended,  VII,  194. 
Small  arms,  manufactory  for,  reconunended, 

III,  391. 
Statement  of,  in  fortifications,  etc.,  transmit- 
ted, X,  62. 
Ordnanoo  Dopartmont: 
Board  for  determining  strength  and  value  of 
iron,  steel,  etc.,  appointed,  VII,  327. 
Continuance  of,  recommended,  VII,  ^24. 
Machine  purchased  from  A.  H.  Emery  oy, 
appropria^n  for.  recommended,  VlI, 

Rei>ort  of,  referred  to,  VII,  367,  486,  582. 
Expenses  of,  referred  to,  II,  197, 202. 
Jacrease  in  corps  recommended,  III,  229, 


Manufacturing  operations  of,  tecommenda- 

tions  regarding,  VII,  408;  IX,  446. 
Progress  m,  V,  409. 
Regulations  for  distribution  of  arms,  stores, 

etc.,  Vlll,  574;  IX,  27. 
Oresron.— One  of  the  United  States;  motto, 
-The  Union;*' nickname,"  Webfoot  coun- 
try, "  from  the  excessive  rainfall.  It  extends 
from  lat.  42^  to  46^  15'  north  and  from  long. 
116°  40'  to  124°  32'  west.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Washington  (  partly  separated 
by  the  Columbia  River ),  on  the  east  by  Idaho 
(partly  separated  bv  the  Snake  River), 
on  the  bouth  by  Nevada  and  California, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Ore- 
gon is  traversed  by  the  Coast  Range  and  Cas- 
cade and  Blue  Mountains,  which  run  par- 
allel to  the  coast  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  State.  It  is  drained  largely  bv  the  Co- 
lumbia, though  there  is  a  large  inland  basin 
in  the  southeast.  The  chiet  industries  are 
fishing  and  agriculture.  Considerable  wheat, 
flour,  salmon,  wooL  and  fruit  are  exported. 
The  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  was  dis- 
covered by  Capt  Gray,  an  American,  in  1792. 
The  river  was  partly  explored  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  r8o4-^.  A  trading  post  was  founded 
at  Astoria  in  10 1 1.  The  territorv,  long  in  d  is- 
pute,  was  finally  made  part  ot  the  United 
States  by  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
in  1846.  It  was  organized  as  a  Territorv  in 
18^  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1059. 
It  has  an  area  of  96,030  sq.  miles  and  a  pop- 
ulation ( 1900 )  of  413.J36,  estimates  of  1905 
add  another  150,000  to  these  figures. 
Oregon: 
Aid  and  protection  of  United  States  invoked 
by,  IV,  584. 

President  Polk*s  message  regarding,IV,  5S4. 
Boundary  of,  in  dispute.    ( See  Northwestern 

Boundary. ) 
Correspondence  regarding,  referred  to,  IV, 

429. 
Emigrants  to,  should  be  protected,  IV,  396. 
Establishment  of  surveyor-general's  omce  in, 

recommended,  IV,  559. 
Extinguishment  of  rights  of  Hudsons  Bay  Co. 

in,  referred  to.    (See  Hudsons  Bay  Co.) 
Force  to  be  employed  in,  IV,  604. 
Geological  survey  of,  referred  to,  V,  485. 
Grants  of  land  to  settlers  in,  recommended. 

IV.  458, 559. 

Great  Britam  desires  that  boundary  line  with, 

be  marked  out,  V,  119. 
Hudsons  Bay  Co.  in.  (See  Hudsons  Bay  Co.) 
Indian  schools  in,  VIl,  624. 
Indians  in — 

Appointment  of  Indian  agents  among,  rec- 
ommended, IV,  646. 

Depredations  of,  discussed,  IV,  5S4,  644; 

Referred  to,  V,  484,  485. 
Land  office  in,  recommended,  V,  127, 178. 
Lands  in- 
Granted  for  construction  of  wagon  roads^ 

frauds  in,  VIII.  6ia 
Granted  to,  for  Willamette  Valley  and  Cas- 
cade Mountain  Wagon  Road  Co.,  VIII, 
78. 
Granted  to  Hudsons  Bay  Co.  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, IV,  22a 
Grants  of,  to  settlers  recommended,  IV,  4|^ 
Opened  to  settlement  by  proclamation,  DC, 

586. 
Referred  to,  V,  12^ 
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(Utt^mL—CoHtinued, 

Set  apart  as  public  reservation  by  proclama- 
Uon,  IX,  284,  427.  432;  X,  727.  885. 890; 
XI,  911,  963. 
Light-houses  to  be  erected  in.  V,  19:  VI,  704. 
Mail  facilities  to,  recommended, I ¥,397,  457, 
5<H.639;y,22. 
Provisions  for,  IV,  5591 
Military  posts  in,  recommended^  IV,  337. 
National  rights  in,  must  be  mamtainea,  lY, 


Officei 


hcers  of,  referred  to,  IV,  644. 
Overland  mail  route,  recommended,  IV,  397, 

504. 
Population  of^  IV,  585. 
Referred  to,  IV,  422,  djt 
Report  on,  by  Lieut  Wilkes  referred  to,  IV, 

i6a 
Seat  of  government  of — 
Conflict  of  opinion  respecting  establish- 
ment of,  and  recommendations  regard- 
ing, V,  149. 
Correspondence  with   Governor    Gaines 
relative  to,  V,  148. 
Territorial  government  over,  recommended, 

IV,  457.  504.  558.  584.^,.^       ^ 
Approval  of  act  to  establish,  and  reasons 
therefor,  IV,  606. 

Oregon,  Tli«— 
Mentioned,  X,  ^ 

Voyage  and  arrival  of,  from  San  Francisco 
aiscussed,  X,  91. 

Oregon Bonndary.  (See  Northwestern  Bound- 
ary.) 

Oregon  Indiani,  treaty  with,  V,  306;  VI,  395. 

Original  Package.— In  the  enforcement  of 
the  prohibitory  liquor  law  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  the  officers  were  frequently  charged 
with  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  State'sjuris- 
diction  in  interfering  with  the  traffic  in 
spirits.  State  officers  seieed  and  confiscated 
liquors  which  it  was  claimed  by  the  owners 
were  sent  into  the  State  for  reshipmcnt  to 
points  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
courts.  State  officers  defended  themselves 
nnder  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the 
constitution.  In  1890  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Leis^  & 
Co.  vs,  Hardin,  held  that  the  plaintiffs, 
brewers  in  Illinois,  had  the  right  to  carry 
liquors  into  any  State  and  sell  them  in  the 
onginal  package  without  reference  to  local 
prohibitory  or  restrictive  laws.  The  decision 
of  the  court  rested  on  the  right  of  Congress 
to  have  exclusive  control  of  interstate  com- 
merce. Congress  thereupon  passed  a  law 
giving  States  control  of  the  liquors  so  im- 


ported, although  in  the  original  package. 
^rlBkany  (H.  Y.),  Battle  of.— In  August,  I777» 
Gen.  Burgoyne  sent  a  detachment  of  nis 


army,  consisting  of  200  regulars,  Sir  John 
Johnson's  RoyalGreens,  anasome  Canadian 
rangers  and  Indians,  under  Col.  St  Leger,  to 
operate  in  western  and  central  New  York  and 
ultimately  to  join  the  main  army  under  Howe 
at  New  York.  St  Leger  proceeded  by  way 
of  the  Sl  Lawrence  Kiver,  Lake  Ontario, 
and  the  Uswego  and  Oneida  rivers  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  rort  Stanwix  (now-Schuyler), 
near  the  present  city  of  Rome,  on  the  Mo- 
hawk River.  The  post  was  garrisoned  by 
less  than  1,000  mei)^  under  Colonels  Ganse- 
voort  and  Willet  Gen.  Herkimer  collected 
the  militia  of  Tryon  County  and  advanced 
to  the  assistance  of  the  fort.  On  Aug.  6, 
when  abput  ^  miles  6x>ip  ^e  post,  near 


Oriskany,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  and  was 
fiercely  assailed  by  the  British  and  the  In- 
dians under  Brant  By  reason  of  a  sncoessfnl 
sally  by  Willet  the  assailants  were  repulsed, 
but  not  without  the  loss  of  400.  induding 
many  of  the  leading  patriots  of  that  region. 
St  Leger  made  no  official  report  of  his  loss 
except  that  of  his  Indian  allies.  The  fight 
lasted  several  hours  and  was  one  of  the  most 
fiercely  contested  conflicts  of  the  war.  St 
Leger,  deserted  by  his  Indian  allies,  retired 
precipitately  to  Canada. 

Orleana,  Territory  of.— The  old  name  for  the 
present  State  of  Louisiana.  In  March,  1804, 
after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France. 
Congress  divided  the  territory,  cutting  on 
that  portion  between  Texas  and  the  Mississ- 
ippi River  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
north  to  the  parallel  of  lat  33°  north  and  es- 
tablishing it  as  a  Territory,  with  William 
C.  C.  Claiborne  as  governor.  In  1810  the 
citizens  of  Baton  Rouge,  territory  of  St 
Francisville.  overcame  the  local  Spanish  gar- 
rison, shot  the  Spanish  governor,  and  estab- 
lished the  Territory  of  West  Florida.  After 
the  people  of  West  Florida  had  elected  a 
governor  and  framed  a  constitution  President 
Madison  issued  a  proclamation  (L  480^  di- 
recting Governor  Claiborne,  of  the  Territory 
of  Oneans.  to  take  possession  of  West 
Florida  and  annex  it  to  Orleans.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 181 1,  an  act  was  passed  "to  enable  the 
people  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  to  form 
a  constitution  and  State  government**  Apr. 
12, 1812,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union, 
extending  the  limits  to  include  all  between 
the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  rivers  south  of  lat 
31°  north. 

Orleana  Territory : 
Admission  into  Union  applied  for  by,  I«  498. 
Citizens  of.  must  be  protected,  I,  384. 
Granted  aomission  into  the  Union,  April  12, 

z8i2. 
Indians  inhabiting,  I,  398. 
Territory  south  of  Mississip^ 
eastward  of  Mississippi  j 
1,480,484. 
Expenses  incurred  incident  thereto,  1, 497. 

Orr,  B.  O.,  contract  of,  with  Government  to 
furnish  supplies,  II,  29. 

Orr,  Jamee  L.,  commissioner  from  South  Caro- 
lina, mentioned,  V,  658. 

Osage  indlaaa.— A  tribe  of  the  Dhegiha  con- 
federacy of  the  Siouan  stock  of  Indians. 
They  are  divided  into  the  Great  or  Highland 
Osage  and  Little  or  Lowland  Osage,  re- 
spectively referrinfi^  in  the  native  tongue  to 
those  who  camped  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  those  who  camped  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
"wacace  **  in  the  Siouan  language  denoting  a 
camp  on  a  hilL  This  has  b(»n  corrupted  into 
Osage.  Through  wars  with  the  whites  and 
Indian  tribes  of  their  own  stock  they  were 
driven  southward  into  Arkansas.  In  1808 
they  ceded  lands  to  the  Government  and  made 
further  cessions  in  1815,  1818, 1822, 1825,  and 
1839.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
about  1,000  of  them  went  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  in  1865  and  1868  treaties  were 
made  looking  to  the  removal  of  the  remainder 
of  the  tribe.  The  last  of  their  lands  was 
ceded  in  1870  to  the  Government  and  they 
went  to  their  reservation  in  Oklahoma.  The^ 
number  about  1,600, 


i  Territory  and 
liver  added  to. 
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Om«»  mdlans : 

Decline  to  accede  to  terms  reducing  price  of 

lands.  VIII,  86. 
Lands  relinquished  to  United  States  by,  III, 

476. 
Payment  of  interest  due,  referred  to,  VIII, 

104. 
Treaty  with,  I,  479.  489,  S69;  II.  45.  47.  198. 

317. 323, 346;  477;  Vi.  192. 380, 635. 645. 

Withdrawn.  Vll,  47. 
United  States  obtain  land  from.  Ill,  476. 

OsiMm,  John  A.,  mentioned,  VIII,  67. 

OBiMm  Ti.  united  States  Bank,  Oblo.— A 
leading  case  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Septem- 
ber term,  1819,  involving  the  right  of  a  State 
to  tax  United  States  property.  Osbom, 
auditor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  through  his 
deputy,  forcibly  took  from  the  United  states 
Bank  at  Chillicothe  $100,000  and  delivered  it 
to  the  State  treasurer  as  payment  to  the  State 
under  the  act  which  was  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature Feb.  8^  18x9.  levying  taxes  upon  banks 
doing  business  in  the  State  without  authori- 
zation of  the  State  law.  The  United  States 
circuit  court  of  Ohio  decreed  that  a  restitution 
be  made  with  interest  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  having  been  appealed 
to,  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court, 
but  gave  no  interest.  The  opinion  was 
delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and 
was  very  elaborate.  Justice  Johnson  dis- 
sented on  the  point  of  'jurisdiction.  Clay, 
Webster,  and  Sergeant  ar^ed  for  the  right 
of  the  bank  to  sue  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States.  (See  also  McCulloch  vi. 
Maryland.) 

Oeette  Indians,  rewards  to,  for  rescuing  crew 
of  the  UmaiiUa  recommended,  VIII,  216. 

Osgood.  Samuel,  house  of,  to  be  prepared  for 
temporary  accommodation  of  President 
Washington,  I*  43, 44* 

O'Bhea,  James  B.,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  427. 

Ostend  Manifesto."  In  1852  France  and  Eng- 
land, fearful  of  the  filibustering  expeditions 
against  Cuba  and  the  possible  future  favor 
oF  the  United  States  toward  such  expeditions, 
suggested  a  tripartite  convention  in  which 
each  nation  should  disclaim  all  intention  to 
obtain  possession  of  Cuba  and  should  dis- 
countenance such  possession  by  another 
p>ower.  With  a  view  to  promoting  negotia- 
tions with  Spain  for  the  purchase  of  Cuba  by 
the  United  States.  Pierre  Soul^.  American 
minister  to  Spain  (empowered  to  negotiate 
for  the  purchase  of  Cuba).  John  Y.  Mason, 
minister  to  France,  and  James  Buchanan, 
minister  to  Great  Britain,  met  at  Ostend,  Bel- 
gium, Oct.  9,  1854,  and  after  3  days'  session 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The/ 
wrote  to  the  United  States  Government  their 
views  of  the  policy  the  Administration  should 
pursue.  Their  message  or  communication  is 
known  as  the  Ostend  Manifesto.  It  declared 
that,  as  Spanish  oppression  in  Cuba  was  such 
that  the  island  would  speedily  resort  to  arms 
to  free  herself,  the  United  States  should  offer 
Spain  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $120,000,000  for 
Cuba,  and  in  the  event  of  Spain's  reiusal  to 
sell  the  United  States  would  be  justified  in 
taking  forcible  possession  of  Cuba  rather 
than  see  it  Africanized,  like  Santo  Domingo. 
President  Pierce  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
act  upon  this  suggestion,  and  Soul^,  dis- 
gusted, resigned  soon  afterwards  and  re- 
fumed  home. 


Oswego  (N.  T.).  Capture  of.—  May  5^  1814,  the 
British  squadron  commanded  by  Sir  James 
Yeo  and  consisting  of  8  vessels,  aggregating 
222  pieces  of  ordnance,  besides  several  gun- 
boats and  other  small  craft,  moved  toward 
Oswego.  N.  v..  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego 
River.  The  squadron  carried  more  than  z.200 
troops,  under  Lieut  Col.  Drummond.  Os* 
wego  was  protected  by  Fort  Ontario,  mount- 
ing 6  old  guns,  and  a  garrison  of  less  than  300 
men,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Mitchell.  These  re- 
pulsed a  landing  party  sent  ashore  and  the 
fleet  put  to  sea.  It  returned  the  next  day 
and  landed  the  greater  portion  of  the  force, 
which  ascended  a  long,  steep  hill  to  the  fort 
in  the  iface  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  Ameri- 
cans. Overwhelming  numbers  finally  com- 
pelled Mitchell  to  fall  back.  The  American 
loss  was6a  including  among  the  killed  Lieut 
Blaney.  The  British  lost  94,  among  the 
wounded  being  Capt  Mulcaster.  of  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte^  ana  Capt  Popnam,  of  the 
Montreal, 

Otis.  ElwellS.: 
Directed  to — 
Avoid  conflict  with  Philippine  insurgents, 

X,  359. 

Send  troops  to  Iloilo.  X,  358. 
Member  of  Philippine  Commission,  X,  350. 
Suggestions  from,  regarding  force,  etc.,  tor 

Philippine  Islands  requested  by  President, 

X.  355. 

Otoe  and  Missonria  Beserration,  Nebr.: 

Right  of  way  for  railroad  through,  referred 

to,  VIIL  94. 
Sale  of,  bill  for,  VIII,  69. 

Otoe  Indians: 
Right  of  way  for  railroad  through  lands  of, 

referred  to.  VIII,  94. 
Treaty  with,  II,  20;  322,  347;  HI.  37»  26&  478. 
512;  V.  23s.  207;  VI.  703. 
Withdrawn,  ViL  47. 

Ott.  Catherine,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed,  IX, 
580. 

Ottawa  Indians.— A  tribe  of  the  Algonquian 
stock  of  Indians.  The  Ottawas  were  first 
found  along  the  Upper  Ottawa  River,  in 
Canada.  They  were  steadfast  allies  of  the 
French.  In  1646  they  suffered  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Iroquois  and  were  driven  west- 
ward along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Ottawas  established  themselves 
about  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Chicago, 
whence  they  spread  in  all  directions.  In 
1763  they  combined  with  other  tribes  in  the 
South  and  West  in  an  unsuccessful  move 
against  the  English.  During  the  Revolution 
they  aided  the  British.  They  signed  treaties 
in  1785  and  1789.  but  joined  in  the  Miami 
uprising  soon  afterwards.  They  again  made 
peace  m  1705.  Numerous  treaties  ceding 
territory  to  tne  United  States  followed,  ana 
a  part  of  the  tribe  went  south  of  the  Missouri 
and  soon  lost  their  identity.  Some  of  those 
living  in  Ohio  migrated  to  the  Osage  country 
in  1836.  In  the  same  year  the  Michigan 
Ottawas  ceded  all  their  lands  except  reser- 
vations. In  1870  those  in  the  Southwest 
were  collected  'a  the  Indian  Territory. 
They  number  about  5.000. 

Ottawa  Indians: 
Disposition  of  bonds  and  funds  of.  referred 

to,  VIII.  73. 
Instructions  to  the  commissioners,  to  whom 
were  entrusted  the  pow^^  of  conducting 
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Ottawa  tuAlajnE—Omtinued, 

neTOtiations  and  concluding  treaties  with, 
witnin  the  borders  of  the  Indian  Territory, 

Relinquishment  of  agreement  with  Chippe- 

was  referred  to,  V  L  702. 
Removal  of.  III,  490. 
Treaty  with,  1,3 

582;  II,  21, 

pi.  636;  11 

VI,  82;  518. 
Otto,  L.  0.,  letter  of,  on  tonnage   referred  to, 

1.92,93- 

Ottoman  Bmplro.    ( See  TurkeyO 

Ovnalaika,  The,  condemned  by  Salvador  and 
subsequently  presented  to  United  States, 
recommendations  regarding.  VIII,  403. 

OntracM  on  Amorioan  Oittions.  ( See  Cen- 
tral America;  Costa  Rica;  Mexico;  New 
Granada;  Puerto  Rico;  the  several  powers.) 

Overton,  Jolm,  commissioner  to  treat  with 
Indians,  nomination  of,  II,  51. 

Owen,  Annie  0.,  act  grantmg  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  423. 

Owen,  Clara  H.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  8^ 

Ozenham,  B.  L.,  British  consul,  testimonial  to 
be  presented  to,  by  United  States  referred 
to,  VIII,  215. 

Oianla  Klver,  building  of  bridge  over,  at 
Santo  Domingo  City  by  American  citizens, 
IX.  349. 


Pacific  Gablec.    (See  Cables,  Pacific) 

Pacific  Forest  Beserre.  (See  Mount  Rai- 
nier Forest  Reserve.) 

Pacific  Ocean: 
Claims  of  foreign  powers  to  territory  on. 

(See  Northwestern  Boundary.) 
Commerce  on,  force  should  be  -employed  to 

maintain,  II,  258,362,  552. 
Harbor  and  breakwater  on  coast  of,  recom- 
mended, Vll,  620. 
Junction  between  Atlantic  and — 
Desired,  V,  280. 457. 
Referred  to,  IV^  275;  V.  i^a 
Railroad  from  Mississippi  Kiver  to,  recom- 
mended, V,  178, 221. 
Vessels  sent  to,  to  examine  harbors  in,  II, 

418. 
War  on,  referred  to,  VIII,  80. 

Pacific  Ocean  Exploring  Expedition,  ex- 
penses of,  referred  to,  II,  428. 

Pacific  BallroadB.— In  1848  Asa  Whitney,  a 
New  York  merchant,  zealously  advocated 
the  building  of  a  railroad  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  some 
point  on  the  Missouri  or  Mississippi  River. 
A  bill  providing  for  such  a  road  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate.  It  was  opposed  by 
Thomas  H.  Benton  and  finally  taSled  by  a 
vote  of  27  to  21.  The  next  year  Benton  in- 
troduced a  Pacific  railroad  measure  of  his 
own.  In  March,  1853,  an  act  was  passed 
providing  for  surveys.  By  1855  Government 
surveyors  had  ascertained  practicable  passes 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  rapid 
growUi  of  the  Pacific  States  in  consequence 
of  the  "gold  fever  "  and  the  difficulty  01  com- 
munication between  the  East  and  West  on 
account  of  the  vast  extent  of  intervening 


plains  made  railroad  cemmoniealiem  more 
and  more  desirable.  The  hopelessness  of 
undertaking  so  stupendous  a  work  with  pri- 
vate capital  led  many  who  otherwise  were 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  to 
internal  improvements  to  advocate  the 
building  of  the  Pacific  railroads  under  Gov- 
ernment subsidies.  In  i860  both  the  leadinc" 
political  parties  in  their  platforms  dedarea 
m  favor  of  building  a  road  under  national 
supervision.  The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  necessity  for  closer  militarv  com- 
munication aided  the  movement  The  bill 
providing  for  the  Union  Pacific  and  Cendml 
Pacific  roads  was  approved  July  2, 1862,  and 
granted  as  subsidies  6  per  cent  gold  bonds 
of  the  United  States.  It  gave  to  the  Union 
Pacific  $16,000  per  mile  for  the  great  plain 
west  from  Omaha,  Nebr.,  $48,000  per  mile  for 
150  miles  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
$32,000  per  mile  for  the  remainder— in  all, 
1,034  miles,  $27,236^^12;  to  the  Central  Pacific 
$1^^000,  $48,000,  and  $32jooo  per  mile— in  all, 
883  miles,  $27,855,562.  Each  compansr  also 
received  12,800  acres  of  land  per  mile  of 
road — ^25,000.000  acres  in  all— by  a  subse- 
quent act,  July  1, 1864.  I'bc  companies  were 
allowed  to  issue  an  equal  amount  of  their 
own  bonds,  which  were  to  be  a  first  lien  on 
the  road,  the  Government  bonds  the  second. 
The  time  fixed  for  opening  was  set  at  July  i, 
1876^  and  the  road  was  actually  opened  May 
10,  i860.  The  general  direction  is  nearly 
east  ana  west  on  or  about  the  fortieth  degree 
of  latitude.  The  total  length  of  the  road 
built  by  the  two  companies  from  Omaha  to 
San  Francisco  is  1^917  miles.  July  2, 1864,  a 
charter  with  subsidies  was  granted  to  the 
Northern  Pacific  from  Lake  Superior  to  Pu- 

S;t  Sound,  a  distance  of  1,800  miles,  and 
ence  to  the  Columbia  River,  200  miles. 
The  land  granted  to  this  road  amounted  to 
47,000,000  acres,  or  73,000  sq.  miles.  The 
road  was  commenced  in  1870  and  was  to 
have  been  finished  in  1879,  but  in  1873  ^c 
company  became  embarrassed  and  ceased 
work.  In  1875  the  company  was  reorganized 
and  the  time  for  construction  extended.  On 
^  Sept.  9,  i88^  the  last  spike  was  driven  at  a 

S>int  50  miles  west  of  Helena,  Mont  The 
reat  Northern  extension  from  Pacific  Junc- 
tion, Mont,  to  LowelL  on  Puget  Sound, 
was  completed  Jan.  1. 1893.  July  27,  1866. 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacinc  road  was  chartered 
to  run  from  Springfield,  Mo.,  to  the  Pacific 
on  or  near  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude, 
a  distance  of  2,000  miles,  and  subsidized 
with  42,000,000  acres  of  land.  Mar.  3,  1871, 
the  Southern  Pacific  road  was  chartered  to 
run  from  Marshall  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  thence 
through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  alon^  the  thirty- second  paral- 
lel of  latitude.  Tne  act  granted  the  same 
amount  of  land  per  mile  as  the  others  bad 
received. 
Pacific  Ballroads: 

Condition  and  obligations  of,  discussed, 

IX,737..        ,  ^.  ,  ,.    ^., 

Construction  of,  discussed  by  President- 
Buchanan,  V.  457,  526,  572. 65a 
Fillmore,  V.  86. 

Johnson,  VL  362,  453. 
Lincoln,  VI,  132,  187,3 
Taylor,  V,  2a 
Funding  of  debt  of,  recommended^  VIII, 
25a 


;25a 
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P&cULo  Bailroadi— C9ff/i>f«/</. 

Government  aid  to,  recommended,  V,  457, 

526,  572, 650. 
Indebtedness  of— 
Change  of  plan  for  payment  of,  su^^- 

gested,  VIII,  526. 
Commission  to  report  plan  for  settle- 
ment of,  recommendea,  IX,  205. 
Commission  to  settle,  X,  118^  164. 
Discussed,  IX,  737. 
Order  regarding,  iX,  801. 
Report  of  Commissioner  of  Railroads 

on,  discussed,  IX,  205. 
Reports  of  commissioners  on,  discussed, 

VIII,  596, 799. 

Lands  granted  in  aid  of,  discussed,  V,  290; 

,,VC453;  VII  in;  VlII  m799. 

rorfeiture  o^  discussed,  VII  I.  250,  794. 

Revocation  of   withdrawal  ot,  referred 

to,  VIII,  612. 

Kansas  Pacific, j  sale  of,  discussed,  X,  117, 

Nortnem  Pacific  agreements  with  Indians  for 
sale  of  lands  for  use  of,  VIII,  70, 153,  192, 

Soutnem  Pacific,  contracts  and  leases  of, 

referred  to,  VIII,  373. 
Union  Pacific- 
Bonds  issued  to,  referred  to,  VI,  596. 
Completion  of   section   of.  extension  of 

time  for^  recommended,  Vl,  3S4. 
Construction  of — 
Discussed  by  President- 
Johnson,  VI,  362,  453. 576. 
Lincoln,  VI,  132, 187,  25a 
Referred  to,  VI,  693;  VII,  49. 
Discussed  by  President- 
Cleveland,  IX,  737. 
Johnson,  VI,  683. 
Injunction  restraining  election  of  officers 

of,  referred  to,  VII.  9. 
Location  of,  referred  to,  VL  38a 
Points  of  commencement  of,  aiscussed  and 

order  regarding,  VI,  200^  234. 
Reorganization  of,  recommended,  IX,  537. 
Report  of  Attorney-General  regarding,  re- 
ferred to,  VII,  482. 
Report  of  Government  directors  of,  re- 
ferred  to,  VIII  74,  i «,  202, 263,  373, 374- 
Sale  of;  discussed,  X,  4&  117,  164. 
Subscnptions  to  capital  stock  of.    order 
designating  place  tor  receiving,  Vl,  275. 
Paolflo   Squadron.       (See    Manila  Harbor 

(Philippine  Islands),  Battle  of.) 
Paolfle  Telegraph,  referred  to,  VI,  128,  181, 

244, 366,455. 
Paotole,  The,  referred  to,  11.  609. 
Padroni  System  discussed,  IX,  633. 
Paei.  Jos^  Antonio,    vessel  to  transport  re- 
mains of,  to  Venezuela  recommendea,  VIII, 
608. 
Page,  Thomas  J.,  claim  of,  against  Argentina 

adjusted,  X.  99. 
Pageot,  A.,  French  charge  d'affaires: 
Announces  intention  to  return  to  France, 

111,201. 

Correspondence  regarding  claims  against 
France.    (See  France,  claims  against) 

Painting  presented  to  Congress,  Lincoln  and 
Cabinet  at  reading  of  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, Vll,  483. 

Painte  Indian  Beserratlon,  proclaimed,  X, 
634. 

Palatinate.— A  name  formeriv  applied  to  a 
German  state  under  the  dominion  of  a 
count,  paiticolarly  to  the  States  of  the  Rhine. 


The  counts  of  the  electoral  or  Rhenish  pialat- 
inate  were  established  in  the  hereditary 
possession  of  the  territory  of  that  name  and 
of  the  lands  attached  to  it  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century.  A  count  palatine  was.  un- 
der the  Merovingian  Kings  of  France,  a  nigh 
judicial  officer  who  had  supreme  authonty 
m  all  causes  that  came  under  the  immediate 
cofmiaance  of  the  sovereign.  After  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  a  similar  title  was  given  to 
any  powerful  feudal  lord  to  whom  a  prov- 
ince, generally  near  the  frontier,  was  made 
over,  with  judicial  powers  similar  to  those 
the  counts  palatine  nad  wielded  in  the  pal- 
ace. The  aistrict  so  governed  was  called  a 
palatinate  or  county  palatine.  There  were 
3  counties  palatine  in  England— Lancaster, 
Chester,  and  Durham.  By  virtue  of  their 
regal  rights  the  counts  palatine  had  their 
courts  of  law  and  appointed  their  judges 
and  law  officers.  They  could  pardon  treason, 
murder,  and  felonies,  issue  writs  and  judicial 
processes,  and  the  King's  writs  were  of  no 
avail  in  the  palatinate.  Maryland  was  by 
its  charter  erected  into  a  palatinate  after  the 
model  of  the  palatinate  of  Durham,  Eng- 
land, and  so  continued  as  long  as  it  was 
under  proprietary  government  Carolina, 
too,  was  originally  chartered  as  a  palatinate. 

Palestine.— A  territory  in  southern  Syria, 
bounded  on  the  north  oy  Phenicia,  Lebanon, 
and  Anti -Lebanon,  on  the  east  by  the  Syrian 
Desert,  on  the  souui  by  an  indefinite  line  ex- 
tending westward  from  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  also  called  Canaan 
and  the  Holy  Land.  Its  ancient  inhabitants 
were  the  Can  aan  ites.  These  were  conquered 
by  the  Israelites,  who  divided  the  country 
among  their  several  tribes.  In  the  time  of 
Christ  the  divisions  west  of  the  Jordan  were 
Galilee  in  the  north,  Samaria  in  the  center, 
and  Judea  in  the  south.  Palestine  formed 
successively  a  part  of  the  Babvlonian,  Per- 
sian, Roman,  and  Byzantine  Empires,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  sevenui  century 
passed  under  Mohammedan  rule.  During 
the  crusades  it  was  temporarily  held  by  Eu- 
ropean Christians.  Since  Z5;i6  it  has  been 
in  the  i>ossession  of  the  Turkish  Government. 
The  soil  is  naturally  fertile.  Area,  between 
10,000  and  11,000  sq.  miles;  population,  341,- 
600.  N 

Palestine,  outrages  committed  on  American 
citizens  in,  V,  484. 

Palmer,  Joel,  treaty  with  Indians  concluded 
by,  V,  ^29,  303, 30Cy  380, 381. 423. 

Palmer,  Jowatnan,  inspector  of  revenue,  nom- 
ination of,  revoked,  1, 431. 

Palmerston,   Lord,  correspondence   regard- 
ing— 
Imprisonment  oiEbenezer  S.  Greely,  III,  358^ 

Northeastern  boundary.  (  See  Northeastern 
Boundary. ) 
Palo  Alto  (Mezieo ),  Battle  of.— May  7, 1846^ 
Gen.  Taylor  started  from  Point  Isabel,  with 
a  force  of  2,288  men,  to  relieve  Fort  Brown, 
27  miles  away.  At  noon  on  the  following 
day.  when  about  half  way  between  Point  Is- 
abel and  Fort  Brown,  Taylor's  army  sighted 
the  enemy  at  the  water  hole  of  Palo  Alto. 
The  regular  Mexican  force  under  Arista  num- 
bered 0^000  men,  and  there  were  some  irregu- 
lar troops  and  12  pieces  of  artillery.  Battle 
was  immediately  begun  and  fiercely  fough^ 
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Palo  Alto  (Mezloo),  Banio  of-CmHnued, 
until  sunset    By  Uie  liffht  of  the  moon  and  the 
bumins:  prairie  grass  the  belligerents  buried 
their  dead.    The  Mexicans  lost  200  killed 
and  400  wounded.    The  American  loss  was 

.  only  4  killed  and  40  wounded. 

Palo  Alto,  Mexico,  battle  of,  referred  to,  IV, 
445*  4S0, 492. 

Pan-American  OongreiB.  (See  International 
American  Conference.) 

Pan-American  Bxpoeitlon,  referred  to,  X,  451, 
452. 

Pan-American  Railroad,  discussed,  X,  717. 

Panama.— One  of  the  six  republics  of  Central 
America,  bounded  on  tne  north  by  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  south  by  the  Pacific, 
by  Costa  Rica  on  the  west  and  Colombia  on 
the  east  The  soil  is  of  great  fertility  but 
only  a  small  part  is  under  cultivation,  ba- 
nanas being  tne  chief  product.  Cocoa,  in- 
digo, yanillsL  pearls,  and  turtle-shell  are  also 
exported.  The  republic  was  formerly  a  de- 
partment of  Colomoia.  It  asserted  its  inde- 
pendence on  November  4,  1903,  and  was 
recognized  by  this  country  two  days  later. 
It  is  the  site  of  the  interoceanic  Panama 
Canal  (q.  v.).  The  area  is  31,570  sq.  miles 
and  the  population  is  about  340,000.  (See 
also  Colombia.) 


Consul  of  United  States  in,  absence  of,  re- 
ferred to,  VI,  646. 
Independence  gained,  X,  559,  565-589, 661- 

666^685-697. 
Federal  district  created  in,  VIII^  498. 
Revolts  against  Colombia,  details  oL  X,  662, 

663,66^68^,685. 
Treaty  with,  for  canal,  X,  668-675;  XL  1178. 
United  States  grants  f  10,000,000  t«,  X,  707- 

709. 
United  States  minister  to.  status  of,  X,  846. 
United  States  removes  discriminating  ton- 
nage duties  against,  XI,  926. 
Vessels  from,  duties  on,  suspended  by  procla- 
mation, VIII,  284. 
Panama  Oanal.— The  idea  of  constructing  a 
ship  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Paq£c 
oceans  occurred  to  navigators  as  soon  as  tne 
form  of  the  continents  of  North  and  South 
America  becaime  known.  As  early  as  1527 
H.  de  la  Sema  surveyed  a  canal  route  from 
Chagres  to  Panama.  Lopez  de  Gomarfa  in 
1 55 1  proposed  to  the  Spanish  Government 
the  buildmg  of  a  canal.  In  1698,  when  Wil- 
liam Paterson,  an  adventurous  Scot,  had  es- 
tablished an  English  colony  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  which  he  called  New  Caledonia, 
he  advocated  constructing  a  canal  across  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  separating  the  two  mat 
oceans.  Many  surveys  have  been  made  of  the 
Isthmus  with  the  view  of  piercing  it  with  an 
artificial  waterway.  The  United  States  ob- 
tained some  very  complete  maps  of  the  coun- 
tnr  by  the  explorations  of  Col.  Hughes  in 
184a  Lieut  Strain  in  1854.  Lieut  Michler  in 
1858.  and  Commodores  Selfridge  and  Tull 
in  1870  and  187  J.  In  1869  a  treaty  was  signed 
by  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  and  the  United  States,  providing 
for  the  construction  of  a  canal  by  the  latter 
nation,  but  there  was  so  much  delay  and  the 
treaty  was'so  amended  by  the  Colombian  Con- 
gress that  the  matter  was  temporarily  dropped 
by  the  United  States.  In  1877  the  Colom- 
bian Government  granted  a  concession  to  a 
Frenchman  named  Wyse  for  constructing  a 


canal,  giving  him  "exclusive  privilege  for 
the  excavating  of  a  canal  between  the  two 
oceans,*'  the  terminal  ports  and  waters  to 
be  neutral.  At  the  invitation  of  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps,  an  International  Scientific  Con- 
gress met  at  Paris  in  1879  and  hastily  de- 
cided upon  the  Panama  route  for  a  canal, 
the  American  members  of  the  congress  re- 
fraining from  voting.  The  Panama  Canal 
Company  was  then  formed,  with  De  Lesseps 
as  president,  and  the  Wyse  concession  was 
purchased  for  10,000,000  francs.  The  route 
selected  was  close  to  the  present  line  of  the 
Panama  Railroad,  crossed  the  Chagres 
River  6  times,  and  contemplated  a  long  and 
deep  cut  through  the  Cordillera.  The  cost 
had  been  estimated  at  f  169^000,000^  and 
shares  of  the  company  had  been  taken  by 
French  citizens,  many  of  them  of  the  middle 
clas&  to  the  amount  of  ^26aooo,ooa  Work 
was  begun  in  1881,  but  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany were  conducted  with  so  great  corrup- 
tion, that  it  became  bankrupt  in  1889,  and  a 
year  later  suspended  work.  In  1892,  after 
an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  company, 
De  Lesseps,  his  son,  the  contiturtor  Eiffel,  and 
others  in  public  life  were  arrested  on  chari^es 
of  fraud  m  the  management  of  the  funds  in- 
trusted to  them  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
the  canal,  and  in  March,  of  the  following 
year,  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company  was 
formed,  with  renewed  concessions  to  termi- 
nate in  April,  1910.  In  the  meantime 
American  interest  in  an  interoceanic  canal 
had  revived,  and  tiiere  was  much  discussion 
of  a  route  across  the  territory  of  Nicaragua. 
The  Nicaragua  Canal  Assoaation  obtamed 
concessions  from  Nicaragua  and  carried  on 
work  of  construction  from  1889  untU  1893, 
when  it  became  bankrupt  In  1899  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  oy  Congress  to  de- 
termine the  most  feasible  route  for  an  isth- 
mian canal.  It  reported  that  if  the  rights 
and  property  of  the  New  Panama  Canal 
Company  could  be  purchased  for  a  reason- 
able price  a  canal  across  Panama  could  be 
built  more  economically  than  one  across  the 
territory  of  Nicaragua,  and  recommended 
the  Panama  route.  In  order  that  the  United 
States  might  have  exclusive  control  over  the 
proposed  canal  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty 
?  q.  V. ),  between  Great  Britain  andtht  United 
State^  was  superseded  by  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  Treaty  on  December  17, 1901.  In  1902, 
in  accordance  with  the  report  of  its  commis- 
sion appointed  in  1800,  Congress  passed  an 
act  (approved  Tune  20)  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  secure  for  the  United  States  the  prop- 
erty of  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company, 
at  a  cost  of  140,000,00a  It  was  further  pro- 
vided in  the  act,  that  "should  the  President 
be  unable  to  obtain  for  the  United  States  a 
satisfactory  title  to  the  property  of  the  New 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  the  control  over 
the  necessary  territory  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  *  *  *  within  a  reasonable  time 
and  upon  reasonable  terms,  then  the  Presi- 
dent '*^  should  endeavor  to  provide  for  a  canal 
by  the  Nicaragua  route.  The  Colombian 
Government,  however,  on  August  12,  1003L 
rejected  the  Hay-Herran  Treaty,  which  naa 
been  negotiated  between  it  and  the  United 
States,  thereby  refusing  the  United  States' 
final  offer  of  $10^000,000  down  and  $250^000 
annually  for  the  Panama  concession.  On 
November  3,  1903,  the  Department  of  Pan- 
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PmnamA  t%:MX— Continued. 
ama  proclaimed  its  independence  o(  Colom- 
bia, and  havinff  been  recognized  as  an  inde- 
K indent  republic  bv  the  United  States,  on 
ovember  18,  the  Isthmian  Canal  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  was  signed  at  Washington.  Ac- 
cording to  this  treaty  the  Republic  of  Panama 
granted  to  the  United  States  the  perpetual 
use,  occupation,  and  control  of  a  zone  of 
land  10  miles  wide  (five  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  central  line  of  the  route  of  the  canal) 
across  the  Isthmus,  complete  sovereignty  to 
which  was  to  pass  to  the  United  States.  The 
price  paid  the  Republic  of  Panama  by  the 
United  States  was  ;$io,ooo,ooo  down  and 
$250/xx>  annually  as  long  as  the  convention 
should  continue,  beginnmg  nine  years  after 
the  date  of  ratification.  The  U  nited  States  also 
guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  the  canal  and 
tiieindep>endenceof  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
Ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  exchangea 
at  Washington  on  February  26^  ZQOd.  Ac- 
cording to  an  act  of  Congress  approvea  April 
aS,  1904,  the  President  took  possession  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  organized  its  government 
The  President  also  appointed  an  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  01  seven  members,  and 
directed  that  the  War  Department,  through 
this  Commission,  should  undertake  the  super- 
vision of  the  construction  of  the  canal  and 
the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone.  On  April 
4,  1905,  this  Commission  was  dismissed  and 
a  second  appointed,  the  responsibility  being 
placed  chiefly  upon  the  executive  committee 
of  three  members.  The  Canal  Commission, 
as  at  present  constituted,  consists  of  Theo- 
dore r.  Shont&  a  chairman  Charles  E.  Ma- 
goon;  Rear-Admiral  Mordecai  T.  Endicott ; 
Brigadier-General  Peter  C.  Hains;  Briga- 
dier-General Oswald  H.  Ernst,  and  Benja- 
min M .  Harrod. 
Panama  Oanal  (see  also  Nicaragua  Canal): 
American  citizens  left  destitute  by  stoppage 

of  work  on,  to  be  transported  to  United 

States,  V\\%  852. 
Board  of  Engineers,  pay  of,  XI,  1129. 
•  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  for  protection  of,  dis- 


cussed. V,  42,  81,  370,  Aio.  586:  VIII,  41. 
commission,  expenses  of,  a,  548. 
Control  and  supervision  of,  referred  to,  VIII, 

126. 
Discussed  by  President- 
Arthur,  VIII.  41,  126. 

Buchanan,  V,  517,  585. 

Cleveland,  VIII,  303,  327. 

Grant,  ViL  33. 

Hayes,  VII,  522,  585, 610. 

Jackson,  Hi,  272. 

Johnson,  VI,  465,  687. 

Pierce,  V,  368, 41a 

Polk,  IV,  Sii. 

Roosevelt,  X,  43^442,  536.  658,  659, 660^ 
661;  XI  117^1180. 

Taylor,  V,  16,42. 
Executive  Commission,  proposed,  X,  841. 
President  Roosevelt's  policy  regarding,  X, 

Referrea  to.  III,  430. 

Sanitation  of  Canal  Zone,  X,  1 179. 

Treaty  regarding,  with— 

Colombia,  VI,  702;  VIL  57,  114, 

Disoisscd,  X,  5^8, 668, 680, 681. 

Great  Britain,  V,  42, 81,  m  410.  586. 

New  Granada,  IV,  Sii.y.'p^  517. 585. 


Panama,  text  of,  in  full,  X,  668-67C 
Zone  of  United  States  influence,  X,  667. 
Panama  Oaaal  Oonunlsslon,  members  of,  XI, 
1 178. 

Panama  Congress.— A  congress  called  by  the 
^veral  South  and  Central  American  Re- 
publics to  meet  at*  Panama  in  June,  1826,  to 
consider  the  rights  of  those  States.  The 
United  States  was  invited  to  send  Relegates, 
and  in  response  to  this  invitation  President  J. 
Q.  Adams,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
appointed  Richard  C.  Anderson,  minister  to 
Colombia,  and  John  Sergeant,  of  Philadel- 
phia, delegates,  and  Congress  appropriated 
$40,000  for  their  expenses.  They  arrived 
too  late  fer  the  preliminary  meeting,  and  the 
adjourned  session  of  the  congress  for  1827 
never  occurred.  Among  the  objects  of  the 
proposed  congress  were  the  regulation  of 
commercial  intercourse,  assent  to  the  doctrine 
that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  and  an 
agreement  that  "each  will  gusuxl  against  the 
establishment  of  any  future  European  colony 
within  its  borders."  The  failure  of  the  con- 
gress demonstrated  the  inadvisability  of  an 
alliance  between  the  United  States  and  the 
smaller  Republics.  President  Adams  warmly 
favored  the  establishment  of  closer  relations 
with  the  Central  and  South  American  Re- 
publics, and  was  supported  in  the  Cabinet  by 
Henry  Clay,  whose  influence  in  Congress 
was  considerable.  In  opposing  the  alliance 
of  American  Republics  in  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  in  April,  1826,  John  Randolph  re- 
ferred to  the  coalition  of  Adams  and  Clay 
as  a  *'  coalition  between  the  Puritan  and  the 
blackleg."  This  remark  provoked  a  duel 
between  Clay  and  Randolph. 

Panama  Congress.  (See  Panama,  Isthmus 
of.) 

Panama,  IsUunns  of: 
AfiFairs  of,  discussed,  VIII,  ^98. 
Congress  of  nations  assembles  at,  II,  302. 
(See  also  Tacubaya.) 
Adjournment  of,  if,  356. 
Compensation  to   American    representa- 
tives at,  II,  370. 
Discussed,  II,  3x8,  329,  356. 
Measures  for  protection  of  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  V,  416, 515.  569;  VIII,  498, 
806. 
Purposes  of,  discussed,  II,  329. 
Referred  to,  II,  321,  327, 340, 345, 367,  43I- 
Treaties  concluded  at,  not  ratified,  II,  385. 
United  States  invited  to  be  represented  at, 
11,302,318. 
Appropriation  for,  recommended,  II,  328. 
Ministers  nominated  for,  II,  32a 
Death  of  one  of,  II,  356. 
Instructions  to,  II,  ^31. 
Secretary   to  mission  appointed,  II, 

Forces  of  United  States  sent  to  keep  transit 
across,  open,  VIII,  326. 

Freedom  and  security  of  communications 
across,  must  be  preserved,  V,  447. 

Measures  for  protection  of  American  citi- 
zens and  property  in,  recommended,  V, 
4i|  ^  515.  538.  569.  650;  VIII,  35,  32^ 

NavaJ  stations  on,  recommended,  VII,  621, 

634. 
Outrages  committed  on  American  citkent 

in*  V,  541. 
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Paaama,  Uthuvi  ^t—Omtinued, 
Railroad  across- 
Discussed  by  President- 
Buchanan,  y,  447, 585. 
Fillmore,  V,  121. 

Pierce.  V  368,415.    . 

Taylor.  V  17.  42. 
Treaty  l£2ardlnfi^  with — 

Gr^t  Britain,  V,  4Z 

Nc#  Granada,  IV,  51 1;  V,  17,  \ 
Survey  of — 
Authority  for  diverting  appropriations  to. 

referred  to.  VII.  46. 
Discussed.  VII.  33. 
Taxation  of   American    citizens   when  in 
transitu  across,  referred  to.  V,  kx). 
Panemta,  The.  seizure  of.  on  African  coast, 

V,486. 
PaaiOB. — A  word  formed  from  the  name  of  the 
Greek  ^od  of  shepherds,  who  is  said  to  have 
had  the  power  of  inspiring  sudden  frififht 
without  apparent  cause.  It  is  now  com- 
monly used  to  describe  a  state  of  fear  border- 
ing on  frenzy,  from  whatever  cause  induced. 
In  history  great  commercial  crises  are 
spoken  of  as  panics.  England,  Holland, 
and  France  have  experienced  them,  and  the 
United  States  has  passed  through  several 
notable  ones.  Those  most  disastrous  have 
usually  followed  general  injudicious  specu- 
lation hi  lands  or  inflated  securities.  The 
crisis  of  1816-1819  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
claimed,  was  due  to  the  speculation  and  dis- 
order following  the  War  of  1812.  The  next 
occurred  in  1825.  A  very  memorable  panic 
was  that  of  1837.  The  tew  years  preceding 
had  been  marked  by  extraordinary  specula- 
tion, carried  on  with  an  unsound  banking 
system.  Jackson*s  "specie  circular**  caused 
many  banks  to  suspend,  and  credit  was 
generally  impaired  throuj^hout  the  country. 
Governmental  aid  was  mvoked  by  many 
financial  institutions,  but  without  avail,  as 
Van  Buren,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Pres- 
idency, insisted  upon  individuals  righting 
their  own  afiFairs.  In  1857  another  period  ot 
Inflation  was  followed  by  another  panic. 
Again  in  1873  there  was  a  severe  monetary 
cnsis.    Just20jears  later  occurred  the  last 

?>anic  from  which  the  country  has  jiuffered. 
See  also  Black  Friday.) 
Paaioa: 
Bank   of  United  States  attempts  to  bring 

about,  III,  31. 
Derangement  in  moneyed  institutions,  11,54. 
Failures  frequent  in  laiige  cities,  II,  61. 
Labor,  fall  in  price  of,  II.  61. 
Pecuniary  embarrassments  existing  in  Union. 

11.6a 
Prostrations  of  business  discussed  by  Presi- 
dent- 
Buchanan,  y.  437,  520. 
Cleveland,  Ia.  401. 
Grant.  VII  235.343,284. 
Hayes,  yn,  445. 
Tyler.  IV,  204. 
Van  Buren,  III,  «24. 
Paaliil,  Antliony,  librarian  British  Museum, 

mentioned,  VJ,  146. 
Paoll  (Pa.)  Kassaor*.— After  the  retreat  from 
Brandywine  Washington  moved  out  on  the 
Lancaster  road  as  far  as  Warren's  Tavern. 
Finding  that  Howe  did  not  contemplate  an 
attack  upon  Reading,  Washington  stationed 
Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  with  1.500  men  at 
Paoli,  a  retired  and  well-chosen  position,  to 


be  ready  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  Howe's 
army.  On  the  night  of  Sept.  20^  1777,  Wayne 
was  surprised,  through  the  treacnenr  of  the 
people  of  the  countiy.  and  300  of  his  men 
were  killed,  wounded,  or  captured,  with  a 
loss  of  only  an  inconsiderable  number  of  the 
enemy.  Wajrne  saved  his  artillery  and  moat 
of  his  baggage. 
Papago  BeMrratloiL  (See  Gila  Bend  Reser- 
vation, Ariz.) 
Papal  Btatea.— A  former  dominion  of  Italy, 
comprising  the  Romagna,  the  Marches,  Um- 
bria,  and  the  present  province  of  Rome,  and 
governed  directly  by  the  Papal  See.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  Kingdom,  on  the  east  by  the  Adri- 
atic Sea,  on  the  southeast  by  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  on  the  southwest  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  Tuscany  and 
the  Duchy  of  Modena.  ^In  i860  the  larger 
part  was  annexed  to  Italy  and  the  remainder 
m  187a 
Papal  BtatM  (see  also  Italy): 
Annexation  of,  to  Italy  referred  to,  VII,  144. 
Outrages  on  American  citizens  in,  V,  579. 
Revolutions  in,  V,  13. 

Vessels   of,  discriminating  duties  on,  sus- 
pended by  proclamation,  II,  376;  V,  491. 
Paper  Oumney.    (See  Currency;  Finances 

discussed.) 
Paraguay.— A  Republic  of  South  America. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bolivia  and 
Brazil,  on  the  east  by  Brazil  and  a  portion 
of  Argentina^and  on  the  south  and  west  by 
Argentina.  The  capital  is  Asuncion.  Tlie 
main  portion  of  the  country  is  hilly  or  undu- 
lating. It  has  a  semitropical  climate.  The 
Europeans  found  are  mostly  descended  from 
Spaniards,  by  whom  the  country  was  first 
settled  in  1536.  The  principal  products  are 
hides,  fruits,  tobacco,  su^ar,  and  Paraguay 
tea.  Executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  Pres- 
ident, elected  for  4  years.  The  Congress 
consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  De^ 
uties.  The  country  declared  its  independ- 
ence in  181  z,  refusing  to  unite  with  the 
Argentine  Confederation.  In  1S65  the  Re- 
public became  involved  in  a  war  with  Brazil, 
ArgentiniL  and  Uruguay,  which  resulted  in 
impoverishing  the  country  and  idmost  de- 
populating it  The  area  of  Paraguay  is 
about  157,000  A),  miles.  The  census  of  1899 
shows  530.103  exclusive  of  about  100,000 
Indians. 
Paraguay: 
Affairs  in,  referred  to,  VII.  115. 
Boundary  question  with  Argentine  RepubUa 
submission  of  arbitration  of.  to  President  ot 
United  States  referred  to,  VII,  407. 
Claims  of  United  States  against,  V,  44a.  519, 
560,  583^  664;  VI,  69, 80.  '  -t^  -»  ^ 

Commissioners  appointed  to  adjust,  V,  519^ 
Convention  regarding,  V,  577. 
Naval  force  sent  to,  to  await  contingencies 

discussed.  V.  519. 56a 
Satisfactorily  settled,  V.  560. 
Convention  with,  award  ot  commissioner  un- 
der, discussed,  V.  664;  VI,  67. 
Impnsonment  of  American  citizens  in,  VI, 

686,  700. 
Minister  of  United  States  to— 
Controversy  with  President  oL  discussed, 
VI,  685. 
Difficulties  referred  to,  VI,  692, 70^  Toi* 
Withdrawn,  VII,  33. 
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Yts%f^Al— Continued, 

Questions  with,  regardins^  right  of  asylum 
discussed  and  referred  to,  VI,  685,  692,  700, 
701. 
Treaty  with,  V.  226, 280. 560.  577. 583. 
Ratification  of — 
Delayed,  V,  381. 
Refused,  V,  ^o. 
Vessels  of  United  States  seized  or  interfered 

with  by,  V,  419.  515.  560,  664. 
War  with  Brazil- 
Good  offices  of  United  States  tendered, 

VI,  578. 685. 
Referred  to,  VII,  124. 
Paroel-Post  Oonyentlons.    (See  Postal  Con- 
ventions.) 
Pardona: 
Amnesty  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln, 
VI.  213. 
Discussed,  YI,  189, 254. 
Persons  entitled  to  benefits  of,  defined,  VI, 

218. 
Referred  to,  VI,  31a 
Amnesty  proclamations  of  President  John- 
son. Vl.  310, 547.655.  7^,  ^ 
Authority  for,  discussed,  VI,  697. 
Circular  regarding,  VI,  341. 
Persons  worth  more  than  $20,000  to  whom 
special  pardons  issued  referred  to,  VI, 

Referred  to,  VI,  461.  471,  524, 581. 
General  amnesty  and  removal  of  political 

disabilities  recommended,  VII,  153,  255. 
Granted — 

American  citizens  by  Queen  of  Spain,  V, 

153.  »S^. 

Counterfeiters,  forgers,  etc.,  referred   to, 

VI,  62a 
Deserters  from  Army,  I,  425,  512,  514,  543; 
II,  49?;  yi,  163,^278;  Vlt,  235.    • 
Act  authorizing,  v  1, 164. 
Foreigners  on  condition  of  emigration  to 

United  States  discussed,  VI,  4I5. 
Insurgents  in  Pennsylvania,  I,  loi,  303. 
Referred  to,  1, 184. 
Granted — 
Persons  carrying  on  lawless  trade,  but  who 
aided  in  defense  of  New  Orleans,  I,  ^58. 
Persons   guilty  of  unlawful  cohabitation 
under  color  of  polygamous   marriage, 
IX,  368,  510. 
Political    disabilities,    removal  of,    recom- 
mended, VII,  153, 255. 
Queen  of  Spain  grants,  to  American  citi- 
zens, V,  153,  15^ 
Sentences  of  deserters  condemned  to  death 
commuted,  VI,  233. 
Paris,  Tlie,  mentioned,  X,  88. 
Paris.  Declaration  of.— Inthetreatv  of  Paris, 
which  was  concluded  Mar.  30, 1856,  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and    Sardinia,  the    following  declarations 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  war  were  sub- 
scribed to  by  all  the  parties  to  the  treatv  and 
have  since  been  accepted  by  nearly  all  civ- 
ilized nations:    First    Privateering  is  and 
remains  abolished.    Second.    Neutral  goods 
in  enemies' ships  and  enemies*  eoods  in  neu- 
tral ships,  except  contraband  of  war,  are  not 
liable  to  capture.    Third.     Paper  blockades 
are  unlawful.    The  United  States  refused  to 
agree  to  this  declaration  on  account  of  the 
clause  doing  away  with  privateers,  as  the 
country  was  compelled  to  rely  largely  upon 
such  service  in  naval  warfare.    This  refusal 
cost  it  heavily  in  the  Civil  War,  although  it 


was  willinfi^  to  subscribe  to  the  declarations 
in  i86z.    in  187 1  the  declaration  was  cen- 
sured by  the  British  Parliament 
Paris.  Franoe: 
International  Congress  of  Electricians  at  VII, 
629;  VIII,  38,  127.     ( See  also  National 
Conference  of  Electricians. ) 
International  convention  at— 
For  protection  of — 
Industrial  property,  VII,  608;  VIII,  207, 
^270,  533., 
Ocean  cables — 
In  1880,  VIIL  127. 
In  1884,  VIII,  212. 
Declaration  of,  transmitted  to  Sen- 
ate, VIIL  532. 
Discussed,  VIII,  499. 
On  subject  of  trade-marks,  VIII.  127. 
Intermitional  exhibition  at — 
In  1878.  VII,  453,  467, 495. 
In  1889,  VIIL  596;  IX.JS. 
International  Monetary  Conference  at — 
In  1867,  VI,  578,  594. 
Report  of  S.tB.  Ruggleson,  referred  to. 


ln.8z^449§. 


ched 


In  1882,  VIIL  I  la 
International  Postal  Congress  at,  discussed, 
VI,  186. 

New  convention  adopted  by,   VII, 
Official    publications,    agreement  TeacJ 

for  interchange  of,  Vlll,i3i. 
Spanish-American  Peace    Commission  at, 

„X,  96.97. 

Universal  exposition  at — 

In  1867,  yf,  371, 394.^46?.  578.   ^ 

Commissioners    of    United   States  to, 
VI,  600, 63a 

Corresi>ondence  regarding,  VI,  47a 

Memorial  to  Congress  concerning,  VI, 
47a 
To  be  held  in  1900,  IX.  629. 

Representation  of  United  States  at,  dis- 
cussed, X,  22, 42,  50^  104, 143, 186^  202, 

Paris,  mnstary  Oonfsrenoes  at.~There 
have  been  three  important  international 
monetary  conferences  held  at  Paris.  The 
first  assembed  June  17,  1867,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  France,  to  "consider  the  question  of 
uniformity  of  coinage  and  seek  for  the  basis 
of  ulterior  negotiations."  The  United  States 
sent  representatives,  as  did  also  nearly  every 
European  nation.  The  conference  adjourned 
afterabout  a  month  without  having  arrived  at 
any  definite  conclusion.  On  Aug.  16^  1878,  a 
second  international  monetary  conference 
convened  at  Paris,  this  time  at  the  instance  of 
the  United  States,  "to  adopt  a  common 
ratio  between  {[old  and  silver  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  internationally  the  use  of  bi- 
metallic money  and  securing  fixity  of  rela- 
tive value  between  those  metals. "  The  col- 
lective decision  of  the  European  delegates 
was  that  this  would  be  impossible,  mone^ 
tary  (questions  being  governed  by  the  special 
situation  of  each  state  or  group  of  states. 
With  this  as  the  final  conclusion  the  confer- 
ence ad|oumed  Aug.  29.  The  conference  of 
Apr.  8, 1881,  assembled  at  the  call  of  France 
and  the  United  States  to  adopt  a  permanent 
relative  value  between  gold  and  silver,  but 
adjourned  Julv  8  without  arrivinff  at  an 
agreement  (See  also  Brussels,  Belgium; 
Paris,  France.) 
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Paris,  TreatlMOt— Paris  has  been  the  scene 
of  numeroos  important  diplomatic  confer- 
ences, both  between  France  and  other  pow- 
ers and  between  neighboring  nations,  who 
found  hospitable  neutral  ground  at  the 
French  capital.  Among  the  most  important 
of  the  treaties  of  Paris  is  that  of  Feb.  iol 
1763,  between  Great  Britain  on  one  side  and 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  on  the  other. 
France  ceded  to  Great  Britain  Canada, 
Prince  Edward  Island.  Cape  Breton,  Mobile, 
all  the  territory  east  ot  theMississippi,  Dom- 
inica, Tobago,  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada. 
England  restored  to  France  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  and 
Pondicherry,  and  ceded  St.  Lucia  to  her. 
Spain  ceded  Florida  to  Great  Britain,  Eng- 
land restored  Havana  to  Spain,  and  France 
ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain.  The  treaty  of 
Paris  of  1782-83  between  Great  Britain  on 
one  side  and  France,  Spain,  and  the  United 
States  on  the  other  was  arranged  in  1782  and 
formally  ratified  Sept.  3,  1783.  John  Jay, 
John  Adams,  Benjamin  1^  ranklin,  and  Henry 
Laurens  formed  the  American  commission. 
The  absolute  independence  of  the  United 
States  was  recognized;  Florida  and  Minorca 
were  returned  to  Spain;  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  was  made  free  to  both  Spain  and 
the  United  States;  the  Americans  relin- 
quished their  pretensions  to  the  territory 
north  of  Lake  Erie;  the  St  Lawrence  River 
system  from  the   western  end  of  Lake    Su- 

Eerior  to  the  forty-fifth  parallel  was  made  the 
oundary  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  possessions  (from  the  forty-fifth 
parallel  to  the  sea  the  boundary  followed 
the  highlands  after  an  uncertain  fashion  and 
was  long  a  matter  of  dispute);  loyalists  and 
tories  were  to  be  protected  in  America;  Eng- 
lish troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  without 
destroying  any  property  or  taking  away  any 
negro  slaves  belonging  to  Americans;  the 
rignt  of  fishing  on  the  Canadian  and 
Newfoundland  coasts  was-mnted  to  Amer- 
icans. The  portion  of  tne  treaty  which 
directl^r  affected  America  was  signed 
at  Paris,  but  that  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain  was  signed  at  Ver- 
sailles, by  which  name  the  entire  treaty 
is  sometimes  called.  At  Versailles  the 
region  of  Senegal  was  granted  to  France 
and  mutual  restitution  of  conquests  in  the 
West  Indies  was  made.  In  1898  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  by  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Spain  to  meet  at 
Paris  and  frame  a  treaty  of  peace  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  protocol  signed 
Aug.  12,  1898.  The  commissioners  began 
their  sessions  Oct.  i  and  ended  with  '  the 
signing  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  Dec.  za  (See 
also  Spanish- American  War.) 
Paris  Tribnnal  of  ArbltraUon.~A  treaty 
providing  for  the  arbitration  of  the  dispute 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
as  to  the  killing  of  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea 
was  concluded  on  February  29,  18924  The 
American  members  of  the  Commission  {au- 
thorized were  Justice  John  M.  Harlan  and 
Senator  John  T.  Moi^an,  of  Alabama,  John 
W.  Foster,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  conducting  the  case  for  the 
United  States.  The  Tribunal  met  at  Paris  and 
made  an  award  which  was  delivered  to  the 
agents  of  the  respective  governments  August 
I5»  1^3-    Congress  passed  an  act,  approved 


April  6, 1894,  to  give  effect  to  the  award  of 
the  tribun^  (IX,  494).    (See  also  Bering  Sea 
Fisheries.) 
Paris  Tribunal  of  Arbitration: 
Acts  to  give  effect  to  award  of,  proclaimed, 

IX.  494,  691. 
Award  of,  discussed  and  recommendations 

regarding,  IX,  526,  630. 
Case  of  United  States  at,  prepared  by  John 

W.  Foster,  IX,  313. 
Convention   for  settlement  of  claims  under, 

IX,  665. 
Discussed,  IX,  ^37. 
Enforcement  of  regulations  in  accordanee 

with  decision  of,  referred  to,  IX,  568. 
Failure  of  negotiations  of,  to  protect  fur  seals 

of  Alaska,  IX,  750. 
Reports  of  agent  of  United  States  to,  trans- 
mitted, IX.  477. 
Parish.— At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of 
America  the  parish  was  the  unit  of  local 
government  in  England.  In  some  of  the 
Southern  Colonies  the  name  and  institutions 
of  the  parish  were  imitated  precisely.  The 
Virij^inia  parish  was  a  subdivision  of  a  county. 
Besides  attending  to  its  religious  duties,  the 
vestry  of  a  parish  had  to  choose  church 
wardens  and  with  them  take  charge  of  the 
poor,  establish  the  public  bounds,  count  the 
tobacco,  and  attend  to  various  other  petty 
administrative  matters.  They  also  chose  the 
clergyman  and  collected  his  salary.  In  New 
England  the  word  parish  had  only  an  eccle- 
siastical significance.  The  colonists  there 
divided  the  county  into  towns,  which  provided 
some  of  the  institutions  of  the  parish,  and 
the  others  were  left  to  the  church  to  provide. 
In  South  Carolina  the  colony  was  divided 
primarily  into  parishes,  there  being  no 
counties  at  first    Louisiana  still  retains  the 

Sarish  instead  of  the  county  as  the  principal 
ivision  of  the  State. 

Park  Range  Porest  Boservo,  proclaimed,  XI, 
1002. 

Parko,  Jobn  O.,  negotiations  for  and  corre- 
spondence regarding  restoration  of  peace, 
VI,  260. 

Parker,  Fozhall  A.,  commander  of  Home 
Squadron,  mentioned,  V,  140. 

Parker,  Newcomb,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  456. 

Parker,  P.  B.,  act  tor  relief  of,  vetoed,  VIII,  71a 

Parker,  Peter,  commissioner  to  China,  men- 
tioned, V,  531,  582. 

Parker,  Willis  W.,  inspector  and  collector, 
nomination  of,  1, 402. 

Parks,  Oorham,  correspondence  regarding 
African  slave  trade,  IV,  688. 

Parks.  (See  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga 
National  Military  Park;    National  Parks.) 

Parsons,  Justin  W.,  murder  of,  in  Turkey,  re- 
ferred to,  VIII,  40. 

ParsonSf  Lewis  E.,  provisional  governor  of 
Alabama,  appointed,  VI,  323. 

Parsons,  Marilla,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  44a 

Partridge,  Frank  0.,  mentioned,  I>L  242. 

Partridge,  James  B.,  mentioned,  VI,  61. 

Passamaquoddy  Bay,  commissioners  to  mark 
international  boundary  in,  referred  to,  IX.  631. 

Passamaquoddy  Indians.  (See  Abnaki  In- 
dians.) 

Passamaquoddy  Indians; 
Fought  for  liberty  of  American  people,  II, 

463- 
Memorial  of,  presented  to  Congress,  II,  463. 
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Passport. — ^A  document  issued  by  competent 
civil  authority  ffrantin^^  permission  to  the 
person  specined  in  it  to  travel  or  authenti- 
cating his  right  to  protection.  In  some  na- 
tions no  person  is  allowed  to  leave  the  coun- 
try without  a  passport  from  his  government; 
but  the  regulations  of  different  jurisdictions 
'regarding  the  use  of  passports  have  greatlv 
varied  and  of  late  years  have  exhibited  a  teno- 
ency  towa]:d  a  relaxation  of  stringency,  ex- 
tending in  many  countries  to  their  total  abo- 
lition. Passports  of  the  United  States,  which 
are  given  under  the  seal  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  request  that  the  person  named  therein 
be  permitted  to  pass  freely  and  safely,  and 
in  case  of  need  that  aid  and  protection  be 
afforded  him. 
Passports: 

Authentication  of,  denial  of,  by  Russian  con- 
suls to  Jews  discussed,  IX,  63^. 
Charge  for,  for  citizens  visiting  foreign  coun- 
•  tries  referred  to,  VIII,  400. 
Issue  of,  extended    to  residents  of  United 

States  insular  jjosscssions,  X^  525. 
Laws  regarding  issue  of,  revision  of,  recom- 
mended, VllI,  785. 
Persons  not  permitted  to  enter  United  States 
without,  VIj  274. 
Order  modifying,  as  to  Canada,  VI,  282. 
Order  regarding,  rescinded,  VI,  339. 
Regulations  of  foreign  powers    regarding, 
printing  of  reports  on,  recommended,  IX, 
749. 
Patafonian  Boundary  between    Cliile  and 

Argentine  Republic  referred  to,  VIII,  42. 
Patapsco  River,  act  for  improvement  of  nav- 
igation of,  vetoed,  V,  3S8. 
Patent  Congress,  International,  at  Vienna, 

VII,  261. 
Patent  Law.     (  See  Patent  Office. ) 
Patent  Office: 

Accounts  of,  deficiency  in,  II,  468. 
Analytical  digest  of  patents  recommended, 

V,  172. 
Appropriations  for,  estimates  for,  VIII,  89. 
Building  for,  recommended,  II,  570. 
Deficiency  appropriation  for  payment  of  sal- 
aries in.  recommended,  VI II,  81. 
Discussed  by  President— 
Cleveland,  VIII,  360.  525. 
Grant,  VII,  41,  in,  201,  252,  352. 
Harrison,  Bcnj.,  IX,  118. 
Jackson,  II,  533. 
Johnson,  VI,  454,  576, 682. 
Lincoln,  VI,  siz. 
McKinley,  X,  120, 163,  228. 
Pierce.  V,  217. 
Establishment  of,  recommended,  I.  571, 
Fire  in,  referred  to  and  recommenaatio: 

garding,  VII,  453,  455. 
Inventions — 
Examination    of,    to    prevent  explosions 
referred  to.  III,  509. 
Referred  to.  Ill,  511,  515. 
Protection  to  American  inventors  in  Eu- 
rope secured,  VII,  236. 
Should  be  encouraged,  1, 66,  68;  V,  217. 
Laws    relating    to    improvement   of,  rec- 
ommended, II.  315, 557;  V,  217. 
,  Receipts   and  expendfitures   ot.    (  See  Dis- 
cussed, air/^.) 
Reorganization  of — 
Discussed,  VII,  201. 
Recommendation  regarding,  VII,  161. 
Separation  of,  from    Interior    Department 
recommended,  VII,  20X,  252* 


ations  re- 


Transfer  of,  from  State  Department  to  At- 
torney-General recommended,  IV,  415. 

Patents.— Literally,  open  letters.  In  England 
the  word  is  applied  to  all  licenses  and  authori- 
ties granted  oy  the  Crown.  Patents  for  titles 
of  nobility  were  first  granted  by  Edward  III 
in  1334.  The  earliest  patent  for  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  printing  books  was  granted  in 
1 59 1.  The  property  right  of  inventors  and 
discoverers  to  their  arts  and  manufactures 
was  first  secured  by  letters  patent  by  an  act 
passed  in  1623.  In  the  United  States  a  patent 
is  generally  understood  to  mean  the  right  to 
the  exclusive  use,  for  a  limited  term  of  years, 
of  a  new  or  useful  invention  or  discovery  by 
the  inventor  or  discoverer  or  his  heirs  or 
assigns.  A  few  patents  had  been  issued  by 
the  States.  In  1790  the  first  patent  law  was 
passed  by  the  General  Government,  and 
granted  fetters  patent  for  14  years  to  both 
citizens  and  foreigners.  Application  had 
formerly  to  be  made  to  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  State  and  the  Attorney-General. 
In  1793  an  act  was  passed  permitting  the 
issue  of  patents  to  citizens  only  and  requiring 
a  fee  of  $30.  The  States  were  not  permitted 
to  issue  patents.  This  was  decided  in  the 
case  of  Gibbons  vs,  Ogden  (q.  v.),  from  New 
York.  In  1836  the  patent  laws  were  revised 
and  the  present  patent  system  in  this  country 
may  be  said  to  date  from  that  year.  One  of 
the  most  important  changes  then  introduced 
was  the  regulation  requiring  a  preliminary 
examination  of  the  novelty  and  patentability 
of  an  invention.  In  18^  an  mventorwas 
given  the  right  to  use  his  invention  before 
api>lying  for  a  patent,  but  such  use  was 
limited  to  two  years.  Under  the  law  of  1842 
patents  were  granted  for  a  term  of  7  years ; 
the  term  was  subsequently  extended  to  14 
years,  and  finally  in  1861  the  present  17  year 
term  was  granted.  The  patent  laws  were  re- 
vised in  1870  and  patents  were  allowed  to  all 
persons  both  citizens  and  foreigners  who 
could  prove  the  novelty  and  usefulness  of 
their  inventions.  The  salient  features  of  the 
patent  laws  of  to-da)r.  however,  are  still 
those  of  the  law  of  1836.  The  number  of 
patents  granted  annually  is  about  30,000. 
Since  the  year  1836  no  less  than  788,790  pat- 
ents have  been  issued  by  the  United  States 
while  the  combined  total  of  foreign  countries 
amounts  to  1,615,042.  (See  also  Department 
of  the  Interior.) 

Patents.     (See  Department  of  the  Interior.) 

Patents,  Commissioner  of,  recommendations 
of,  referred  to,  VII,  161. 

Patroons. — A  title  given  to  certain  early  Dutch 
settlers  of  New  Netherlands.  In  1629  the 
Dutch  West  India  Co.,  in  order  to  effect  a 
permanent  agricultural  colonization  of  New 
Netherlands,  granted  a  charter  of  "privileges 
and  exemptions"  to  any  members  of  the 
company  who  should  within  4  years  plant  a 
colony  of  50  anywhere  in  New  Netherlands 
except  on  Manhattan  Island.  The  lands 
were  purchased  from  the  Indians  and  the 
titles  were  confirmed  by  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment The  first  to  make  such  purchases 
were  Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer,  who  obtained 
a  tract  on  the  Hudson  River,  with  Albany  as 
its  center,  and  extending  24  miles  north  and 
south  and  42  miles  east  and  west;  Samuel 
Godyn  and  Samuel  Bloemart,  who  purchased 
lands  on  the  Delaware  River,  ana  Michael 
Pauw,  who  secured  all  the  land  on  the  west 
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bank  of  the  Hudson  River  from  the  Kills 
which  separate  Staten  Island  from  the  main- 
land of  New  Jersey  to  Hoboken.  Living- 
ston, Phillipse.Van  Cortland,  and  others  came 
afterwards.  These  wealthy  grantees  were 
called  patroons  and  were  privileged  to  rule 
their  colonies  in  absolute  feudaf  style,  the 
colonists  being  bound  to  (hem  for  a  stipu- 
lated number  of  years.  THis  system  proved 
faulty  in  that  it  debarred  the  poorer  class  of 
colonists;  so  in  1640  the  charter  of  the  Dutch 
Company  was  amended  so  as  to  extend  the 
privileges  of  colonization  to  any  good  citizen 
of  the  Netherlands.  In  lat^r  vears  there 
were  frequent  quarrels  between  the  patroons 
and  the  provincial^ovemment. 

Patterson,  Bllia  w.,  act  for  relief  of,  per- 
mitted to  become  law  and  reasons  therefor, 
VIII.  219. 

Patterson,  William,  associate  justice.  Su- 
preme Court,  nomination  of,  void,  I,  1^7. 

Patton,  Bachel,  act  granting  pension  to.  ve- 
toed, on  the  ground  of  remarriage  and  sub- 
sequent divorce  which 'does  not  recover  the 
former  status  of  soldier's  widow,  IX,  675. 

PaulYB.  Virginia.— An  important  case  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  The 
statutes  of  Virginia  required  the  deposit  in 
the  State  treasury  of  certain  moneys  m  State 
bonds  by  insurance  companies  not  incorpo- 
rated under  the  State  laws  in  return  for  li- 
censes to  do  business  in  the  State.  This 
law  was  enacted  Feb.  3,  1866,  and  later  in 
the  month  a  supplemental  act  was  passed. 
In  the  same  year  Samuel  Paul,  a  citizen  of 
Virginia,  acting  as  agent  for  a  New  York 
insurance  company,  was  indicted  before  the 
circuit  court  of  Petersburg  and  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  f 50  for  ref usmg  to  comply  with 
the  above  law.  The  court  of  appeals  of  Vir- 
ginia affirmed  the  decree  of  the  circuit  court, 
ilid,  the  case  having  been  taken  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  that  tribu- 
nal affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  State  court 
of  appeals  on  the  ground  that  the  State  law 
in  question  did  not  conflict  with  that  clause 
of  the  National  Constitution  which  declares 
that ''  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States, "  nor  with  the 
power  of  Congress  to  "regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
States."  Justice  Field,  for  the  court,  held 
that  issuing  a  policy  of  insurance  is  not  a 
transaction  of  commerce.  The  policies  are 
local  transactions  and  are  governed  by  the 
local  law.  Justice  Field  stated  that  corpora- 
tions are  not  citizens  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution. 

Paulding,  Hiram,  arrest  of  William  Walker 
and  associates  in  Nicaragua  by,  V,  466. 
Referred  to,  V,  470.  486. 

Pauls,  George,  death  of,  referred  to  and  ap- 
propriation to  widow  of,  recommended,  IX« 

59. 
Paulus  Hook  (N.  J.),  Capture  of.—In  the 
summer  of  1779  the  British  had  a  garrison  of 
383  men  stationed  at  Paulus  Hook,  N.  J., 
opposite  New  York  City.  At  3  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  Aug.  zg,  Maj.  Harry  Lee, 
with  a  force  of  300  picked  men.  made  a  de- 
scent upon  the  fort  and  in  a  snort  engage- 
ment killed  %  men  and  took  160  prisoners. 
The  British  naving  retired  to  a  small  circu- 
lar redoubt  too  strong  for  Lee's  men,  he 


returned  to  canm  with  his  prisoners.    Con- 
gress rewarded  Le^  with  thanks  and  a  gold 
medal. 
Paunoefote,  Lord,  British  ambassador: 
Agreement  between  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  for  modus  vivendi  regardhig  Ber- 
ing Sea  fisheries,  signed  by,TX,  146. 
Communications  in   regard  to  Venezuelan 

boundary,  transmitted  by,  IX,  655. 
Death  of,  X,  523. 
Paupers,  Foreign: 
Introduction  of,  into  United  States,  III,  469; 
IV.  S18. 
Legislation     respecting,     recommended,, 

VIII.  170. 
Request  of  President  to  withdraw  articles 
regarding,  from  consideration  of  House, 

III,  475. 
Involuntary  deportation  of  convicts,  idiots, 
insane  persons,  and,  to  United  States  re- 
ferred to,  VII,  265, 636. 
Pawnee  Indians. — A  confederacy  of  tribes 
of  the  Caddoan  stock  of  1  Indians.  They 
formerly  inhabited  the  plains  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  and  the  banks  of  the  Platte 
and  Republican  rivers.  This  confederation 
has  always  been  friendly  to  the  Americans. 
By  a  treaty  in  1833  ^^y  ^'^  their  lands 
south  of  the  Nebraska.  They  were  after- 
wards attacked  by  the  Sioux  and  the  re- 
mainder of  their  hunting  grounds  was  devas- 
tated. In  1857  the  Pawnees  sold  more  of 
their  lands,  and,  the  depredations  of  the 
Sioux  continuing,  the  remnants  of  the  Paw- 
nee Confederation  were  removed  to  a  reserva- 
tion in  Oklahoma.  There  are  now  some  800 
individuals,  divided  into  4  tribes — ^the  Tcawi 
or  Grand  Pawnee,  Pitahauerat  or  Tapage, 
the  Republican  Pawnee,  and  the  Skidi  or 
Pawnee  Loup. 
Pawnee  Indians: 
Agreement  between  Cherokee  Commission 

and,  IX,  333. 
Aid  for,  recommended,  VII,  360. 
Treatywith,  II,  47. 322, 347;  HI,  37;  IV,  671; 

PawneeEeserratlon,  md.  T.,  enlargement 

of,  bill  for,  VIII,  108. 
Payette  Forest  Reserve,  proclaimed,  XL  972. 
Payne,   Jolm    Howard,  minister  to   Tunis, 

nomination  of,  referred  to,  V,  75. 
Payne,  Lewis: 
Implicated   in   assassination   of    President 
Lincoln,  proceedings  of  trial  and  verdict 
of  military  commission,  VI,  334,  335,  336. 
342,  347.  j|48. 
Persons  claiming  reward  for  apprehension 
of,  directed  to  file  claims,  VI,  353. 
Payson  Forest  Beserre,  proclaimed,  X.  627; 

XI,  1051. 
Pasos,  Mr.,  mentioned,  II,  32. 
Pea  Patch  Island: 
Fortifications  for,  II,  475;  111,508. 
Jurisdiction  of,  should  be  secured  by  Govern- 
ment, III,  508. 
Private  claims  to,  II,  126, 23a 
Proceedings  to  try  title  to,  referred  to,  III, 

PealUdge  (Ark.),  Battle  of.— Called  by  the 
Confederates  the  battle  of  Elk  Horn.  In 
December,  1861,  Gen.  Samuel  R.  Curtis  took 
command  of  the  12^000  Federal  troops  at 
RoUa,  Mo.,  and  advanced  against  Gen.  Ster- 
ling Price,  who  retreated  oefore  him  into 
Arkansas.  Gen.  Price  was  joined  by  Gen. 
Ben.  McCulloch.    In  Janusiy  Gen.  Earl  Vsn 
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PeA  Bidge  T A|^. ) ,  BAtUe  ta— Continued, 
Dom  as5um«}  command  of  the  combined 
Confederate  forces,  estimated  at  16,000,  in- 
cluding some  5,000  Cherokee  Indians  re- 
cniitedfor  the  service  \>y  Albert  Pike.  Curtis 
had  about  10,000  men  m  line  and  48  pieces 
of  artillery.  Mar.  7,  1862,  Van  Dom  at- 
tacked Curtis  in  his  position  on  Pea  Rid^e, 
a  line  of  bluffs  along  Sugar  Creek,  in  Benton 
County,  Ark.  SkilRul  manipulation  of  the 
artillery  in  Sigel's  division  did  much  toward 
determrain^  the  result.  Fighting  continued 
all  day,  and  during  the  night  both  armies 
changed  positions.  The  battle  was  renewed 
at  sunrise  on  the  8th,  and  after  2  hours  Van 
Dorn's  forces  retreated.  The  Confederate 
Generals  McCulloch  and  Mcintosh  were 
killed  and  Price  and  Slack  were  wounded. 
The  Confederate  losses  were  about  i.joa 
The  Union  '  army  lost  1,351  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing. 

Peabody.  Oliarles  A.,  provisional  judge  for 
Louisiana,  appointed,  VI,  122. 

Peabody,  George,  medal  presented  to,  referred 
to.  VI,  699. 

Peace  OommlBSlon.— In  May,  1778,  Lord 
North  sent  a  peace  commission  to  the  Colo- 
nies. It  consisted  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
George  Johnstone,  and  William  Eden. 
They  arrived  at  Philadelphia  June  4.  The 
commission  offered  many  conciliatory  terms, 
including  an  extension  of  the  privileges  ot 
trade,  an  abolition  of  the  quartering  act,  a 
representation  of  the  Colonies  in  Parliament, 
an  arrangement  for  sustaining  continental 
bills  of  credit,  and  an  almost  independent 
colonial  administration.  As  the  commis- 
sioners had  no  power  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Colonies,  Congress  de- 
clined to  appoint  commissioners  to  meet 
them. 

Peace  Oommlssion^ 
Of  1867,  treaties  concluded  by,  VII,  51. 
Spanish^American,  at  Paris,  X,  96,  97. 

Peace  Oonfi»rence.— In  January,  1861,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
Sinia  inviting  the  various  States  to  appoint 
elegates  to  meet  at  Washington  to  devise 
means  to  avert  if  possible,  the  impending 
war.  The  conference,  at  which  21  States 
were  represented,  met  Feb.  4  and  adjourned 
two  weeks  later.  It  proposed  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  prohibited  slavery 
north  of  lat.  36®  30'  north.  South  of  this 
line  it  was  not  to  oe  interfered  with.  The 
proposed  amendment  denied  the  right  of 
Congress  to  pa^s  laws  giving  freedom  to 
slaves  temporarily  in  free  States  or  to  fugi- 
tive slaves.  It  also  forbade  Congress  con- 
trolling* slavery  in  the  Southern  States,  but 
prohibited  the  slave  trade.  The  amendment 
was  brought  up  in  the  Senate,  but  was  not 
introduced  in  the  House.  In  July.  1S64, 
President  Lincoln  sent  Horace  Greeley  to 
confer  with  representatives  of  the  Confeder- 
ates in  the  interest  of  peace.    Clement  C. 


Feb.  3, 1865,  between  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
John  A.  Campbell,  and  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,on 
the  part  of  the  Confederates,  and  President 
Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward,  on  behalf  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Tnis  was  also 
without  result 

Peace  OongreBB.  Intemational,  at  Washing- 
ton,  yill,  97, 130. 
Invitation  extended  American  nations  to  at- 
tend, VIII,  98. 
Postponement  of,  referred  to,  VIII,  130. 

Peabe  EstabllBlmient  of  Navy.    ( See  Navy. ) 

Peach  Tree  Greek  (Oa.),  Battle  of.— July  17, 
1864,  Sherman's  army  advanced  across  the 
Chattahoochee  River  and  Johnston  fell  back 
toward  Atlanta.  Just  at  this  time  Johnston 
was  superseded  in  command  of  the  Southern 
army  by  Gen.  John  B.  Hood.  Before  the 
Federal  forces  could  be  brought  into  line  of 
battle  before  Atlanta  they  were  attacked  by 
Hood's  army  near  Peach  Tree  Creek,  July 
20,  186^.  The  attack  fell  mainly  upon  ^few- 
ton's  division  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  the  Twen- 
tieth Corps,  and  Johnson's  division  of  the 
Fourteenth  Corps.  After  a  severe  battle  the 
Confederates  retired  into  their  intrench- 
ments.  leaving  upon  the  field  500  dead,  1,000 
wounded^  7  stand  of  colors*  and  many  pris- 
oners. The  Federal  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing  was  1,500.  Gen.  Hood  censured 
Hardee  for  the  reverse. 

Peacock,  The.— A  United  States  sloop  of  war, 
carrying  18  guns,  commanded  by  Capt 
Lewis  Warrington.  On  Apr.  29,  1814,  when 
off  the  coast  of  Florida,  this  vessel  attacked 
the  British  brig  Epervier,  also  mounting  18 
guns.  After  a  battle  lasting  40  minutes,  in 
;  kiUe 
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out  result  About  the 
same  time  Rev.  James  F.  Jaques,  of  the 
Seventy-third  Illinois  Regiment,  and  J.  R. 
Gillmore  visited  Richmond  and  held  a  fruit- 
less peace  conference  with  Jefferson  Davis. 
Another  conference  was  brought  about  by 
Francik  P.  Blair,  sn,  at  Hampton  Roads, 


which  22  of  her  men  were  killed  or  wounded, 
the  J^pervier  surrendered.  It  proved  a  rich  . 
»rize,  as  it  had  on  board  f  118,000  in  specie. 
)n  June  30,  1815,  the  Peacock  attacked  and 
captured  the  Nautilus^  of  14  guns.  This  cap- 
ture took  place  after  the  treaty  of  peac^ 
Next  day,  on  ascertaining  this  fact,  Capt. 
Warrington  released  the  f/autilus  and  re- 
turned home. 

Pearce,  Bamuel,  entign  in  Navy,  nomination 
of,  and  reasons  therefor,  VI,  156. 

Pearl  Blver,  Hawaiian  IslandB,  improve- 
ment of  harbor  of,  and  establishment  of 
naval  station  at,  recommended,  IX,  188. 

Peck,  Perdinand  V.,  commissioner-general  to 
Paris  Exposition,  X,  105. 

Peck,  Mr.,  labor  commissioner  of  New  York, 
mentioned,  IX,  307. 

Pedereen,  Peder,  Danish  minister,  mentioned, 

n,  345. 

Pelrpoint,  Francis  H.,  governor,  to  be  aided 
in  restoring  Virginia  into  Union,  VI,  337. 

Pelletier,  Antonio,  imprisonment  of,  inllaiti, 
and  claims  arising  out  of,  discussed,  VI,  631; 

VIII.  78,  m  535. 

Pembina^  Minn.,  proclamation  granting  privi- 
leges of  other  ports  to,  V,  ;J26. 

Pendee,  Joseph  8. ,  dismissal  of,  from  volunteer 
regiment  referred  to,  IV,  605. 

Pendergrast,  Garrett  J.,  correspondence  with, 
while  commander  of  the  Boston,  IV,  452. 

Pendleton,  Ctoorge  H.,  report  of,  on  diseases 
of  swine  in  Germany  referred  to,  VIII,  612. 

Penitentiaries.—The  first  penitentiary  in  the 
United  States  was  founded  in  Philadelphia 
in  1786  through  the  influence  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  This  was  followed  soon  after- 
wards by  the  New  York  prisons  at  Sing  Sing 
and  Auburn.    Sept.  23,  1789,  Congress  rec- 
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Penitentiaries— G?ffA»«/'^.  ^ 

om mended  to  the  several  States  to  make  it 
the  duty  of  keepers  of  jails  to  receive  prison- 
ers committed  under  authority  of  the  United 
States.  In  1790  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania passed  a  law  to  try  the  system  of  soli- 
tary confinement  of  prisoners  at  hard  labor 
as  a  reformatory  measure.  A  society  for  the 
improvement  of  prison  discipline  and  for  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  offenders  was  estab- 
lished in  Boston  in  181J,  and  in  182^  the 
House  of  Refuge  on  Blackwelis  Island. 
N.  Y.,  the  first  institution  in  the  Unitea 
States  for  reforming  juvenile  delinquents, 
was  opened.  The  contract  system  of  leasing 
prisoners  to  private  parties  began  with  the 
Mississippi  penitentiary  Feb.  21,  1867.  Ter- 
ritorial penitentiaries  were  placed  under  con- 
trol of  United  States  marshals  and  the' At- 
torney-General was  authorized  to  prescribe 
rules  for  their  government  bv  act  of  tongress 
of  June  10,  187 1.  In  1874  the  United  States 
Military  Prison  was  established  at  Fort 
Leavenworth.  In  1886  a  United  States  jail 
was  located  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  In  i8gi 
Congress  authorized  three  United  States 
prisons,  there  being  now,  l^esides  those  men- 
tioned above,  a  United  States  penitentiary 
at  Atlanta,  (ia.,  one  on  McNeil's  Islann, 
State  of  Washington,  a  United  States  jail  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  a  Territorial 
prison  at  Yuma.  Arizona.  There  is  also  one 
penitentiary  in  Hawaii,  and  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  two  such  institutions  for  the  confine- 
ment of  offenders  against  the  civil  law.  In 
the  several  States,  under  State  jurisdiction, 
there'  are  altogether  56  prisons  and  peniten- 
tiaries. United  States  prisoners  not  confined 
in  Federal  institutions,  are  kept  in  those  of 
the  various  States. 

PenitentlarleB: 
State  laws  regulating,  discussed,  IX,  320. 
Uniform  credit  for  good  behavior  in,  recom- 
mended, IX,  320. 

Penitentiaries,  Goyernment: 

Erection  of.  recommended,  VIII,  249,  517, 

778;  IX,  448, 537.729.. 

Military  prison  .it  Port  Leavenworth,  use  of, 
as,  discussed,  IX,  729. 
Recommended,  IX,  537. 

Penitentiary  Congress,  International,  at 
London.  VII,  208. 

Penn,  D.  B.,  mentioned,  VII,  296.  309. 

Penn  vs.  Baltimore.— This  is  a  case  decided 
in  the  English  courts,  but  important  to  Amer- 
icans on  account  of  the  subject  of  the  litiga- 
tion being  the  boundary  line  between  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland  and  Virginia,  or.  as 
it  was  at  the  time  of  the  dispute,  the  bound- 
ary between  Penn's  and  Lord  Baltimore's 
land  grants.  Lord  Baltimore  met  Penn's 
deputy  in  1682  and  Penn  himself  in  1683. 
Nothing  was  decided,  though  Penn  secured 
a  new  grant  from  the  Duke  of  York.  This 
grant  gave  territory  extending  into  Delaware 
and  Maryland.  Penn  also  obtained  a  letter 
from  the  King  requesting  Baltimore  to  hasten 
the  adiustment  of  the  boundary.  The  case 
was  taken  to  London  and  there  decided  in 
Penn's  favor.  A  compromise  was  arranged 
in  1732  and  enforced  by  the  court  of  chancery 
in  1760,  in  accordance  with  which  a  line  was 
run  about  1766  by  Mason  and  Dixon,  two 
eminent  mathematicians,  fixing  the  bound- 
ary where  it  now  remains.  (See  also  Mason 
and  Dixon's  Line.) 


Penn  Tan,  N.  T.,  special  agent  to  take  charge 
of  post-office  in,  referred  to,  VI,  601. 

Pennamlte  War.  (See  Wyoming  Contro- 
versy.) 

Pennsylvania.— One  of  the  thirteen  original 
States;  nickname,  "The  Keystone  State;" 
motto,  "  Virtue,  Liberty  and  Independence." 
It  extends  from  lat.  39°  43'  to  42°  15'  north 
and  from  long.  74^  46'  to  80**  y^  west.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Erie  and 
New  York,  on  the  east  by  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  ( separated  from  both  by  the 
D«laware  River),  on  the  south  by  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  and  on  the 
west  by  Ohio  and  West  vireinia.  It  was 
originally  named  Sylvania  ("forest  coun- 
try").    In   1681  William  Penn  obtained  a 


franl  of  40,000  sq.  miles  of  land  from  Charles 
I  in  payment  of  a  debt  of  /"ibjooo  due 
Penn's  father,  an  admiral  in    the    English 


navy.  The  King  gave  the  territory  the 
name  of  PennM'lvania  in  honor  of  Penn.  In 
1682  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  laid  out  on 
plans  drawn  in  England.  Penn  established 
a  popular  form  of  proprietary  government 
and  offered  inducements  to  immigrants  by  his 
wise  administration  and  honorable  dealings 
with  the  Indians.  His  rights  passed  to  his 
heirs  from  whom  they  w«re  purchased  by 
the  State  in  1776.  The  United  States  Consti- 
tution was  ratified  by  a  State  convention  Dec, 
12, 1787.  A  new  State  constitution  was  made 
in  1790,  another  in  1838,  and  the  present  in 
1873.  The  State  is  traversed  from  northeast 
to  southwest  by  low  parallel  ranges  of  the 
Alleghanies,  and  is  drained  by  the  Ohio, 
Susquehanna,  and  Delaware  nvers.  It  is 
the  first  State  in  the  production  of  petroleum 
and  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  second  in 
general  manufactures.  Com,  wheat,  rye, 
tobacco,  and  butter  are  among  the  leading 

Eroducts.     Pennsylvania  had  been  settled 
y  a  colonv  of  Swedes  in  1638,  prior  to  the 
grant  of  tne  terrilpr>'  to  Penn.    It  has  an 
area  of  45.215  sq.  miles  and  a  population 
( 1905  )of  7,562,^38. 
Pennsylvania  (see  also  Philadelphia): 
Buckshot  War  referred  to,  111,507,  508. 
Combinations,  unlawful,  in,  discussed  and 
proclamation  issued  against,  VII,  472,  499. 
Conflict  at  Lattimer,  claims  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary regarding  subjects  killed  in,  X,  99. 
Insurrections  in — 
Discussed,  I,  162,  168,  170, 289, 292',  294, 297. 
Pardons  granted  insurgents,  I,  181,  303. 

Referred  to,  I,  184. 
Proclamations  against,  I,  158, 161,  286. 
Referred  to.  III,  507,  508. 
Suppression  of,  1, 303. 
Judges,  Federal,  in   opinion  of,  regarding 

pensions,  I,  123. 
Marine,  hospital  at  Erie    tendered  United 
States  by,  for  use  as  soldiers*  and  sailors' 
home,  VI II,  ipg. 
Persons  in,  fleeing  from  justice  referred  to, 

I,  III. 
Ratification  of  amendment  to  Federal  Con- 
stitution by,  referred  to,  I,  74,  iio,  259. 
Resolutions  of  legislature  of — 
Pledging  support  to  United  States,  etc.,  I, 

120,  458,  497. 
Protesting    against    Supreme   Court   de- 
cisions in  case  of  Gideon  Olmstead,  I, 
471. 
Supjects  of  Austro-Hungary  killed  in  riots 
at  Lattimer,  in,  X,  99. 
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^oiiBsylTanla— Continued. 

Suppression  of  insurrections  in,  and  au- 
tiiorization  to  employ  armed  force,  I, 
303. 
Transmitted,  1, 471, 497. 
United  States  Bank  of.   (See  Bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania.) 
Unlawful   combinations   in,  discussed  and 

proclamation  against,  VII,  449,  472. 
whisky  Insurrection  in — 
Discussed,  1, 162,  168,  170. 
Pardon  granted  insurgents,  I,  181. 

Referred  to,  1, 184. 
Proclamations  against,  I,  158,  l6i. 
Penobscot  Blyer : 
Ship  channel  of,  referred  to,  II,  475. 
Survey  of,  II,  S^S- 
Pensacola,  Fla.: 
Blockade  of  port  of,  removed  by  proclama- 
tion, VI,  210. 
Referred  to,  Vl,  245. 
Dry 'dock  at,  referred  to,  IV,  564. 

(See  Pension  Laws.) 


(See  Pensions.) 


Ponalon  Frauds. 
FenBlon  Fund,  Naval. 
Pension  Laws : 

Abuses  and  frauds  discussed  by  President — 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  II,  308. 

Arthur,  VIII,  185. 

Cleveland,  Vlll,  360, 524,  778,  797;  IX, 452, 


^illmoi 


Fillmore,  V.  128,  178. 
Grant,  VII,  253. 
Jackson,  III,  114. 
Lincoln,  VI,  52. 
Pierce,  V,  215. 
d,  DV 


Act  to  amend.  By  increasing  pension  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors  who  lost  arm  or  leg  in 
service  returned,  VIII,  409. 

Pension  Vetoes.  (See  Cleveland,  Grover; 
Grant,  Ulj^s  S.) 

Pensions.— The  word  "pension"  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  pension  a  payment,  and 
refers  *  to  allowances  of  money  paid  in 
fixed  amounts  at  certain  intervals  by  a  gov- 
ernment to  such'  persons  as  have  rextdered 
some  valuable  public  service,  or  to  the  de- 
pnendent  relatives  of  such.  In  England  pen- 
sions are  granted  to  those  "  who  by  their 
useful  discoveries  in'science  and  attainments 
in  literature  and  the  arts  have  merited  the 

Sacious  consideration  of  their  sovereign  and 
e  gratitude  of  their  country,"  Aug.  26, 
1776^  the  .Continental  Congress  passed  an 
act  to  provide  by  pension  tor  the  disabled 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  also 
resolved  during  the  same  year  that  all  the 
officers  who  should  continue  in  the  service 
until  the  end  of  the  war  should  receive  half 

f>av  for  7  years  after  peace  had  been  estab- 
isned.  A  few  years  later  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  had  died  were  in- 
cluded in  the  provisions  of  this  act  In  1785 
Congress  recommended  that  the  several 
States  provide  for  invalid  soldiers.  By  laws 
passed  in  1789  and  1808  the  United  States 
assumed  the  pension  obligations  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  Officers  and  seamen  of  the 
Navy  disabled  in  service  were  placed  on  the 
pension  lists  by  act  of  July  i,  1797,  and  by 
acts  passed  in  1799  and  1800  money  accruing 
from  prizes  was  made  to  constitute  a  fund 
for  the  payment  of  naval  pensions.  By  an 
act  passed  April  24, 18 16,  the  rate  of  pension 
for  total  disability  was  fixed  at  5i7  per  month 
for  first  lieutenants,  $1$  for  second  lieuten- 
ants, and  |8  for  noncommissioned  officers  and 


privates.  In  1818  an  act  was  passed  grant- 
mg  pensions  to  all  who  had  served  9  months 
or  more  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  and 
were  in  indigent  circumstances.  More  claim- 
ants applied  than  could  possibly  have 
survived  from  Washington's  army.  The 
amount  required  to  be  paid  the  first  year 
was  eleven  times  what  had  been  estimated, 
and  the  second  year  seventeen  times  the  esti- 
mate. In  1868.  when  all  the  Revolutionary 
pensioners  had  died,  there  remained  888 
widows  of  such  soldiers.  There  yet  remain 
on  the  pension  rolls.  ( 1906 )  one  widow  and 
four  daughters  of  various  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers. Acts  of  July  14, 1862,  and  subsequent 
dates  provided  pensions  for  soldiers  and 
sailors  disabled  in  the  Civil  War  and  for 
the  dependent  relatives  of  those  who  had 
died.  Under  these  acts  expenditures  for 
pensions  reached  134,443,895  in  1871,  and 
then  declined  until,  on  Jan.  25,  1879,  the  ar- 
rears act  was  passed,  allowing  back  pay  on 
all  claims  theretofore  allowed.  In  2  years 
this  act  doubled  the  total  annual  sum  paid 
for  pensions.  Meanwhile,  in  1871,  another 
act  had  pensioned  all  who  had  served  a  cer- 
tain time  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  their  wid- 
ows if  married  before  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
In  1898  there  were  3  of  the  former  and  2407 
of  the  latter.  The  act  of  June  27,  1890,  pen- 
sioned all  who  served  90  days  m  the  Civil 
War,  and  were  honorably  discharged,  and 
who  were  incapacitated  for  manual  labor,  and 
the  widows,  children,  and  dependent  parents 
of  such.  This  act  has  nearly  doubled  the 
number  of  pensioners  and  mcreased  the 
annual  expenditures  for  pensions  to  nearly 
|i6o,ooo,ooo — ^nearly  twice  the  ordinary  an- 
nual expenditure  for  the  German  army. 
The  total  number  of  pensioners  reported  for 
the  year  1905  was  9^,441.  Should  an  orig- 
inal claim  be  allowed  by  the  provisions 
of  one  law  the  claimant  is  dropped  from  the 
rolls  under  any  other  law  |by  tne  terms  of 
which  he  may  nave  received  benefits.  The 
total  amount  expended  on  pensions  for  the 
year  1905  amounted  to  ^142,099,286,  while 
the  total  disbursements  for  pensions  since 
the  year  1861  as  aggregated  13,264,130,257. 
Pensions : 
Abuses  of   laws  regarding.    (See  Pension 

Laws.) 
Act— 
For  relief  of  dependent  parents  and  hon- 
orably discharged  soldiers  and  sailors 
now    disabled  and  dependent   vetoed, 

VIII,  549. 

To  allow  pension  of  ^37  per  month  to  sol- 
diers losing  arm  and  leg  returned  for 
amendment,  VI L  428. 
To  provide  for  settlement  of  claims  barred 
by  limitations,  opinions  regarding,  re- 
ferred to,  I,  123,  I3J. 
Acts   granting,   vetoed.     ( See    Cleveland, 

Grover;  Grant,  Ulysses  S.) 
Army  officers  not  allowed,  except  in  certain 

cases,  II,  442. 
Disability  pension  act  discussed,  IX,  117, 

Discussed  by  President — 
Adams,  J.  a,  II,  308,  361,  392. 
Arthur,  Vlll,  58. 
Cleveland,  Vlll,  360,  523.  797;  IX,  451, 545, 

736. 
Grant,  VII,  41,  112, 202, 253,  300,  353. 
Harrison,  Benj.,  IX.,  49, 115,  117, 204,  327. 
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iackson,  II.  456. 
ohnson,  Vl.  362, 452. 454.  SA  682. 
Lincoln,  VI,  52,  251. 
McKinley.  A,  lao,  163, 227. 
Madison,  1,  497. 
Monroe.  II,  19. 
Tyler,  IV,  49. 
Expenditures  for.    (See  Discussed,  ante.) 
Foreign  pensioners,  provision  for  payment 
of  expenses  of  obtaining  evidence  regard- 
ing, recommended,  VIII,  81. 
Frauds  discussed.    (See  Pension  Laws.) 
Laws  in  regard  to.    (See  Pension  Laws.) 
Names  and  ages  of  pensioners  should  be 

taken  with  census,  III,  527. 
Naval  pensioners  and  pension  fund  referred 
to.  III,  593.  620;  VII.  456;  X,  58. 
Transfer  of  payment  of,  to  Navy  Depart- 
ment recommended,  VII,  106. 
Pension  obtained  by  fraud.    (See  Pension 

Laws.) 
Pavments  to   invalids,  order  regarding,  X, 

Pensioners  entering  Confederate  army  should 
be  stricken  from  rolls,  VI,  52. 

Pensioners  in  Southern  States,  recommenda- 
tions regarding  restoration  of  certain,  VII, 
30a 

Report  regarding,  transmitted,  V,  530;  VII, 

456. 
Revolutionary  War- 
Amount  paid  pensioners  of,  referred  to, 
11,33,361.  .... 

Compensation  to  agents  m  paying,  referred 
to,  IV.  504. 
Sums  paid  to,  and  residences  of  pensioners 
referred  to,  II.  33. 
PoniloxiB,  Bureau  of.— Up  to  1833  ^c  dis- 
bursement of  pensions  had  been  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
.  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    In  that  year  Con- 
gress established  the  Pension  Bureau  and 
S laced  J.  L.  Edwards  in  charge.    He  imme- 
iately  assumed  the  business  theretofore  un- 
der the  War  Department,  and  in  1840  the 
pension    affairs   of   the  Navy  Department 
were  transferred  to  this  Bureau.    In  1849, 
when  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
created,  the  Pension  Bureau  was  placed  un- 
der its  jurisdiction.     The  chief   officer  of 
this  Bureau  is  called  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions. 
Ponaloni,  Bureau  of: 
Expenditures  of.    (See  Pensions  discussed.) 
Good  work  of,  X,  655. 
Increase  in  clerical  force  of,  IX,'ii7. 

Recommended,  VIII,  86. 
Transfer  of,  from  Interior  Department  to 
War  Department  recommended,  VII,  106. 
Ponilons,  OommlBBloBor  of,   provision   for 

continuance  of,  recommended.  III,  572. 
People's  Party.— In  December,  1889,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Farmers  and  Laborers'  Union  of 
America  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  the 
purpose  of  consolidating  the  various  bodies 
of  organized  farmers  which  had  been  formed 
at  different  times  and  places  in  the  United 


States  since  1867,  and  which  were  known  un- 

eral  name  of  Grangers  (  q.  v. ). 

The  consolidated  body  was  call^  the  Farm- 


ers* Alliance  and  Industrial  Union.  On  De- 
cember 2,  1890,  a  national  convention  was  held 
atOcala,Fla.  Thirty -five  SUtes  and  Terri- 
tories were  represented  by  163  delegates. 
Independent  political  action  was  decided 


upon,  and  a  platform  was  adopted  advoca- 
ting free  silver,  the  subtreasury  plan,  equal 
taxation,  a  graduated  income  tajc^  election  of 
President,  Vice-President,  and  Senators  by 
direct  vote,  and  prohibition  of  alien  owner- 
ship of  land.  ( See  Ocala  Platform.)  The  sec* 
ona  convention  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
May  19, 1891.  Thirty  States  and  Territories 
were  represented  by  1,418  delegates.  At  thik 
convention  the  Ocala  platform  was  heartily 
indorsed  and  the  name  People^s  Party  was 
adopted.  A  third  national  meeting  was  held 
at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  in  February.  18^  It  was 
decided  to  put  in  the  field  canaidates  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President,  and  on  July  2, 189^ 
a  national  body  of  delej^ates  met  at  Omafia^ 
Nebr.,  and  nominated  Gen.  James  B.  Weaver, 
of  Iowa,  for  President,  and  James  G.  Field, 
of  Vireinia,  for  Vice-President  Weaver  ob- 
tained a  popular  vote  of  1,0^128  and  an 
electoral  vote  of  23.  In  iog6  the  People's 
Party  met  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  nominated 
for  President  William  J.  Bryan  of  Nebraska, 
and  for  Vice-President  Thomas  E.  Watson, 
of  (Georgia.  Mr.  Bryan  had  been  previously 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  In  the  popular  vote  the 
Bryan  and  Watson  ticket  ( straight  Populist ) 
received  245,728  votes,  and  Bryan  and  Se- 
wall  ticket  ( Democratic  and  straight  fu- 
sion ticket )  6,2^7,198  votes.  In  the  electoral 
college  McKinley  and  Hobart  ( Republican 
candidates  )  received  271  votes,  Bryan  176, 
Sewall  149,  and  Watson  27.  On  May  10, 1900, 
a  convention  of  the  fusion  wing  of  the  party 
met  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  aim  nominated 
William  J.  Bryan  for  President  and  Charles 
A.  Town  for  Vice-President  Mr.  Town  with- 
drew in  favor  of  Adlai  Stevenson,  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate,  and  on  August  28th  the 
executive  committee  nominated  Mr.  Steven- 
son. The  anti -fusion  wing  of  the  party  met 
at  Cincinnati  on  May  lotn  and  nominated 
Wharton  Barker  for  President  and  Ignatius 
Donnelley  for  Vice-President  The  Demo- 
cratic ana  fusion  nominees  received  6,S74jW 
popular  votes  and  155  electoral  votes.  The 
anti-fusion  (middle-of-the-road  )  wing  of  the 
People's  Party  received  50,373  popular  votes. 
In  1904  the  People's  Party  nominated  Thomas 
E.  Watson  for  President  and  Thomas  H.  Tib- 
bies for  Vice-President  and  they  received 
120.903  votes. 
Peoria  mdlaiu.  (  See  Illinois  Indians. ) 
Peoria  Indians,  treaty  with,  II,  47, 610;  v,  242; 

VI,  69.  518. 
Pequot,  or  Peqiiod,  Indlawe.— A  former  tribe 
of  the  Algonquian  stock  of  Indians.  The 
name  is  translated  "destroyers"  or  "ravagers." 
They  were  the  most  dreaded  of  all  the  south- 
em  New  England  Indians.  When  first  known 
to  the  whites  the  Pequots  formed  one  tribe 
with  the  Mohegans  under  Sassacus,  but  they 
seceded  under  Xlncas  and  occupied  a  narrow 
strip  of  coast  in  southern  Connecticut  from 
the  Niantic  River  to  the  Rhode  Island  bound- 
ary. They  never  numbered  more  than 
3,000,  though  their  estimated  strength  was 
much  greater.  In  1634  the  Pequots  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  colonists  at  Boston,  but 
failed  to  keep  the  peace.  Expeditions  were 
sent  against  them  and  they  in  turn  attacked 
Wethersfield  and  massacred  many  settlers. 
In  1637  they  were  surprised  at  a  fort  near  the 
Present  site  of  Groton.  Conn.,  and  in  the 
battle  which  ensued  ana  the  subsequent  one 
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P«anot,  or  P«auod,  IndltaM—QmHnsied. 
at  Fairfield  Swamp  the  tribe  was  nearly  an- 
nihilated.   Many  of  them  were  sold  as  slaves 
and  the  others  were  scattered. 

Poxjury. — In  law  the  willful  giving,  under  oath 
lawfully  administered  in  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing, of  false  testimonv  in  regard  to  a  matter 
or  thing  material  to  the  issue  or  point  of  in- 

?tuiry.  The  earljr  Romans  threw  perjurers 
rom  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  The  Greeks 
branded  them  with  a  mark  of  infamy.  After 
the  Empire  became  Christianized  any  person 
who  swore  falsely  upon  the  Gospels  was  sen- 
tenced to  have  his  tongue  cut  out.  The  can- 
ons of  the  early  church  imposed  1 1  years*  pen- 
ance. In  some  countries  the  perjurer  was 
liable  to  any  punishment  to  which  his  false 
testimony  had  exposed  an  innocent  person. 
In  England  perjury  was  punished  by  hne,  the 

Sillory,  and  imprisonment.    It  is  now  in  both 
Ingland  and  America  a  statutory  offense, 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

PerldiiB.BeiiJamin  W.,  claim  of,against  Russia, 
VI,  628. 

Permanent  Taxation.  (See  Revenue,Public; 
Taxation.) 

PemlclouB  ActlTlty.^A  phrase  contained  in 
an  Executive  order  of  President  Cleveland. 
It  occurred  in  the  following  sentence:  "Indi- 
vidual interest  and  activity  in  political  affairs 
are  by  no  means  condemned.  Officeholders 
are  neither  disfranchised  nor  forbidden  the 
exercise  of  political  privileges,  but  their 
privileges  are  not  enlarged  nor  is  their  duty 
to  party  increased  to  pernicious  activity  by 
officeholding"  (VIII,4Q4). 

Perpetual  Emigrating  Fund  Co.,  suit  institu- 
ted by  Government  for  termination  of,  dis- 
cussed, VIII,  794. 

Perry,  Benjamin  F.,  provisional  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  appointed,  VI,  326. 

Perry,  Horatio  J.,  mentioned,  V,  541. 

Perry,  Matthew  0. : 
Directed  to  protect  rights  of  American  fisher- 
men in  British  possessions,  V,  158. 
Report  of,  on  lieht-houses  of  England  and 
France,  III,  602. 

Perry,  Oliver  H.: 
Death  of,  referred  to,  II,  62. 
Victory  of  naval  forces  under,  on  Lake  Erie 
discussed,  I,  534. 

Perry,  Roger,  commander  in  Navy,  nomina- 
tion of,  and  reasons  therefor,  VI,  153. 

PerryriUe  (Ky.),  Battle  of.— Oct  i,  186^ 
the  Confederate  forces  under  Bragg  ana 
Kirby  Smith  having  united  at  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  Bragg  issued  a  proclamation  calling  the 
people  o?  Kentucky  to  his  assistance.  He 
inaugurated  a  provisional  government  at 
Frankfort,  with  Richard  Hawes  as  governor. 
Buell's  army,  divided  into  3  corps,  under 
McCook,  Gilbert  and  Crittenden,  advanced 
against  the  Confederates  by  way  of  Louis- 
vule.  Oct  8  McCook*s  corps  was  attacked 
near  Perryville,  and  after  a  fight  lasting  all 
day  Bragg's  army  was  repulsed.  The  en- 
gagement, while  not  general  all  day,  was  se- 
vere. During  the  night  the  Confederates 
retired,  and  later  retreated  to  Cumberland 
Gap,  leaving  1,200  wounded  and  sick  behind. 
The  Federal  losses  were  916  killed  (including 
Generals  Jackson  and  Terrell).  2,94^, 
wounded,  and  489  missing — a  total  of  4,348. 
The  Confederates  lost  510  killed,  2,635 
wounded,  and  251  missing— a  total  of  3)390. 

Persia. — A  country   of  western   Asia.  '  The 


native  name  is  Iran.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Russia,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  Russian  Central  Asia,  on  the  east 
by  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan,  on  the 
south  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  the  Strait  of  Or- 
muz,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Turkey.  It  extends 
900  miles  from  east  to  west  and  joo  miles 
from  north  to  south.  The  surface  is  laigely 
mountainous  table-land.  Much  of  the  coun- 
try is  desert  and  without  drainage  to  the 
sea.  Wheat,  fruit,  and  sugar  are  produced. 
The  leading  manufactures  are  silks,  carpets, 
shawls,  emoroidery,  etc.  The  Government  is 
an  absolute  monarchy  under  a  hereditary 
Shah.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Persians, 
though  there  are  many  Turks,  Armenians, 
and  Kurds.  The  prevailing  religion  is 
Mohammedanism.  According  to  the  most 
reliable  authority,  the  ancient  Persians  came 
to  Eiam  (the  original  name  of  Persia)  from 
Parsua,  near  Lake  Urumiah,  the  traditional 
birthplace  of  Zoroaster,  about  600  B.  C, 
and  about  549  B.  C,  under  Cyrus  the  Great, 
overthrew  Astya^es.  The  monarchy  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  rose  to  power  under 
Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Darius.  The  country 
was  overcome  by  Alexander  the  Great  333 
B.  C,  and  ruled  by  him  and  the  Seleucidse 
until  the  rise  of  the  Parthian  Monarchy, 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.  C. 
The  prosperity  of  the  Empire  was  at  its 
height  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
tunes.  It  has  been  engaged  in  wars  with  all 
the  powers  of  the  ancient  world,  and  in 
modem  times  has  fought  with  Russia  (in 
1827)  and  Great  Britain  (1856-57).  Persia 
has  an  area  of  628,000  sq.  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  9,500,000. 
Persia: 
Diplomatic  relations  with,  V,  446;  VIII,  91, 

131,174.503.  .         ,    .      ,/.    ^ 

Diplomatic   representation   of,   in    United 

SUtes,  VIII,  783. 
Minister  of  United  States  to,  recommended, 
V,446. 
Legation  established,  VIII,  503. 
Protection  of  American  citizens  in,  referred 

to.  VIII,  91, 
Resources  of,  developed  by  American  citi- 
zens discussed,  IX,  36. 
Treaty  with,  V  146,  423. 
Referred  to,  v,  446. 
Personal-Liberty  Laws.— A  name  given  to 
laws  passed  by  some  of  the  Northern  States 
for  the  purpose  of  impeding  the  operations 
of  '*fugitive-slave  laws."  In  1840  and  the 
years  immediately  prior  and  subsequent 
thereto  most  of  the  Northern  States  enacted 
statutes  for  the  protection  of  negroes  within 
their  borders.  Indiana  and  Connecticut  had 
previously  provided  that  fugitive  slaves 
might  have  trial  bv  jury.  After  the  Prigg 
decision  many  of  tne  States  forbade  the  use 
of  their  jails  tor  the  detention  of  fugitives. 
The  bitter  opposition  in  the  North  to  the 
fugitive-slave  law  of  1850  induced  many  of 
the  State  legislatures  to  enact  personal-lib- 
erty laws.  Besides  prohibiting  the  use  of 
State  jails,  these  laws  forbade  State  judges 
and  officers  to  assist  claimants  or  issue  writs. 
Trial  was  to  be  given  all  alleged  fugitives. 
Such  acts  were  passed  by  Vermont,  Connect-, 
icut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Maine 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Kansas^  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  heavy  penalties  were  pro- 
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Personal-Liberty  lAw^—Gmtinued. 
vided  for  their  violation.  New  Jersey  and 
California  alone  of  the  Northern  States  sanc- 
tioned the  return  of  fugitives.  It  was  claimed 
by  the  people  of  the  South  that  these  laws 
were  in  violation  of  Article  IV,  section  2,  of 
the  Constitution,  which  reads  as  follows: 
"<No  person  held  to  service  or  labour  in  one 
State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escapin^r  into 
another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  Taw  or 
retaliation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such 
service  or  labour,  but  shall  be  delivered  up 
on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service 
or  labour  may  be  due." 
Pertbulilre,  The,  appropriation  to  owners  for 

detention  of,  recommended,  VI,  46. 
Pern.— A  Republic  of  South  America.  It  is 
bounded  by  Ecuador  on  the  north,  Brazil 
and  Bolivia  on  the  east,  Chile  on  the  south, 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west  and  south- 
west. The  western  part  is  traversed  b^^ 
ranges  of  the  Andes,  inclosing  several  high 
plateaus.  In  the  northeast  are  vast  wooded 
plains  which  are  drained  b^  the  Amazon 
Kiver.  The  countiy  is  rich  m  gold,  silver, 
and  other  minerals.  It  produces  lumber, 
cinchona,  cocoa,  india  rubber,  wool,  sugar, 
petroleum,  spirits,  borax,  cotton,  etc  It  is 
governed  by  a  President  and  a  Congress  con- 
sisting of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  prevailing  language  is  Spanish 
and  the  religion  is  Roman  Catholic.  The 
country,  which  had  been  highly  developed 
under  the  Incas,  was  conquered  by  the 
Spainards  under  Pizarro  in  1533-34.  Inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed  in  1821.  rem  has 
suffered  from  frequent  revolutions  and  has 
several  times  been  ravaged  by  earthquakes. 
A  war  with  Chile  began  in  1879.  Lima,  the 
capital,  was  entered  by  the  Chileans  in  1881. 
By  the  treaty  of  1883  Peru  ceded  TarapacA 
to  Chile  and  j^anted  temporary  occupancy 
of  other  provinces.  Peru  has  an  area  of 
^5*733  sq.  mile  and  a  population  estimated 
at  4,609,999. 
Pern  (see  silso  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation): 
Alleged  agreement  between  ministers  of 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy  in,  referred  to,  VIII,  158. 
Claims  against,  of— 
Members  of    Hydrographic  Commission 

of  the  Amazon,  1X76^. 
United  States,  III,  377;  IV,  340;  VII,  511; 
V1I1,334;  IX.556,66o;X.iio. 
Arbitration  of,  X,  no. 
Convention  for  adjustment  of,  referred 
to.  IV  80,  91,  282,  340.  444i  ,550;  V, 
^:  yl,  152. 180.  195,  695rvll.  33; 
VllI,  503. 
Amendment  to,  recommended, VI,  152. 
Indemnity  paid,  IV,  55a 
Indemnity  stipulated  to  be  paid,  V,  48. 
Pa)rment  of  mutual  claims,  Vl,  244. 
Claims  of,  against  United  Statesjsee  also 
Geargiana,     The;    Lizzt'i    Thompsim, 
The)— 
Appropriation  for,  recommended,  VII,  59. 
Convention  for  adjustment  of,  VI,   695; 
VII,  59. 
Commercial  relations  with,  II,  596;  V,2I2. 
Domestic  disturbances  in,  discussed,  IX,  528. 
Earthquakes  in,  VI,  687. 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render of,  VII,  114, 293. 
Termination  of,  referred  to,  VIII,  334. 
Government  in,  restored,  VIII,  503. 


Guano  imported  from.  (See  Guano.) 
Gunboats  constructed  by  Spain  in  and  near 
New  York  to  operate  against,  discussed, 

VII,  33. 

Imprisonment  of  American  citizens  by,  and 
claims  arising  out  of,  IX,  qc6, 660;  X,  no* 
Lobos  Islands  discussed.    (See  Lobes  Is- 
lands.) 
Naval  force  of  United  States  on  shores  of, 

II.  309. 
Neutral  rights,  treaty  with,    regardmg,  Y, 

420. 
Proceeds  of  cari^o  of  the  Macedonian  seized 
in,  by  authorities  of  Chile.    (See  Maceda- 
man,  The.) 
Railroads  operated  by  American  citizens  in, 
questions  affecting  American  interests  in 
connection  with,  IX,  35. 
Relations  of,  with  Chile  referred  to,  VIII, 

75.86. 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed  by 
Presiclent — 
Buchanan,  V,  47a 
Cleveland.  VIII,  594,  784. 
Fillmore,  V,  64,  144. 
(Jrant,  VII,  114,258,293. 
Pierce,  V,  420. 
Polk.  IV,  572, 629. 
Tyler,  IV,  91, 263, 282. 
Termination  of — 
Notification  of,  given  by  Peru,  X,  iia 
Referred  to,VIlI,  334. 
Vessels  purchased  for,  trom  United  States 

detained,  VI.  6.33, 637. 
Vice-President  of,  retuge  given  to,  by  the 

St.  Louis,  II,  ™. 
War  between  Chile.  Bolivia,  and,  VII,  570, 
611;  VIII,  41,  I  JO. 
Claims  of  Unitea  States  arising  out  of, 

VIII,  328, 498,  784:  IX.  109. 
Conditions  of  peace  proposed  by  Chile 

discussed,  VIll,  75,  130, 173. 
Efforts  of   United  States  to  bring  about 
peace  discussed,  VII,  570, 61 1, 630;  VIII, 

75>i30- 
Stable  government  restored  in  Peru,  VIII, 

503. 
Terminated,  VIII,  235. 
Treaty  of  peace  discussed,  VIII,  173. 

Pem-BollTlan  Confederation  (see  also  Bo- 
livia; Peru): 
Dissolution  of,  referred  to.  III,  534. 
Treaty  with.  Ill,  346.  377.  48?. 

Pet  Banks.    (See  Banks,  Pet.) 

Peters,  Elisabeth  0.,  mentioned,  XI,  1128. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  explosion  of  mine  in  front 
of,  referred  to,  Vl,  270. 

Petersburg  (Va.),  Siege  of.— When  Grant 
crossed  the  Rapidan,  May  4,  1864,  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  to  operate  against 
Lee,  he  ordered  Gen.  Butler,  with  the  Army 
of  the  James,  to  proceed  up  the  James  River 
toward  Richmond.  Butlers  army  consisted 
of  the  Tenth  and  Eighteenth  army  corps, 
under  Generals  Gillmore  and  W.  F.  Smith, 
and  numbered  38,648  officers  and  men  ana 
90  guns.  May  K  ke  occupied  City  Point  and 
Bermuda  .Hunared,  18  miles  southeast  of 
Richmond.  On  the  evening  of  May  13  and 
the  morning  of  the  14th  he  carried  a  portion 
of  the  first  line  of  defenses  of  Richmond  at 
Fort  Darling,  on  Drurys  BlufiL  On  the  i6th 
Butler  was  attacked  and  driven  back  to  Ber- 
muda Hundred.  June  10  he  sent  a  force 
under  Gillmore  and  Kautz  against  Peters- 
burg.   The  cavalry  entered  ue  town,  but 
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Petersburg  (Va.)t  Siege  kA— Continued. 
were  driven  back,  and  the  eiipedition  re- 
turned to  Bermuda  Hundred.  June  .15,  after 
a  march  of  55  miles  from  Cold  Harbor  in  2 
days.  Grant  was  ready  to  cross  the  James. 
The  army  of  130,000  men  crossed  by  pon- 
toon bridge  in  3  days.  The  two  armies  were 
now  united  andprepared  for  final  operations 
aeainst  Richmond.  The  6rst  step  toward 
taking  Richmond  seemed  to  be  the  occupa- 
tion 01  Petersburg,  22  miles  to  the  south,  on 
the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Railroad. 
June  itt  1864,  after  the  junction  of  the  Army 
of  the  James  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
an  attack  was  made  on  Petersburg  by  W.  F. 
Smith's  corps.  The  assaults  were  continued 
for  4  days.  Reenforcements  were  sent  from 
Richmond  to  defend  the  place,  and  the  at- 
tempts cost  Grant  7,S8i  men.  JDurine:  parts 
of  June  and  July  a  powder  mine  was  dug  be- 
neath portions  of  the  Petersburg  intrench- 
ments.  It  was  intended  to  explc^e  this  and 
make  an  assault  through  the  breach  thus 
made.  The  mine,  known  as  **  the  Crater," 
was  chaiged  with  8,000  pounds  of  powder, 
and  at  4  o'clock  a.  m.  July  30, 1864,  was  ex- 
ploded. A  Confederate  battery  and  most  of 
a  regiment  were  blown  up.  The  assault, 
which  was  made  by  50.000  men  under  Bum- 
side,  Warren,  and  Ora,  was  a  total  failure, 
and  4,000  men  were  lost  in  it.  Gen.  Mahone 
commanded  the  Confederate  force  that  re- 
covered the  line  broken  by  the  explosion. 
During  this  siejge  a  number  of  brilliant  sorties 
were  made.  The  losses  in  Lee's  army  are 
not  fully  reported.  Elliott's  brigade  lost  677 
men.  Petersbuig  was  not  surrendered  until 
Apr.  3, 186J,  neany  a  year  afterwards. 

petition.— The  Constitution  prohibits  Con- 
gress from  making  any  law  to  abridge  "the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and 
to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
Grievances. "  Feb.  1 1,  1790,  a  petition  signed 
by  Benjamin  Franklin  was  offered  to  Con- 
gress praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but 
no  notice  was  taken  of  it  Between  18310  and 
1844  numerous  petitions  from  Abolitionists 

S»ured  into  Congress.  May  26,  1836,  the 
ouse  resolved,  by  a  vote  ot  117  to  68,  that 
"  all  petitions,  memorials,  resolutions,  propo- 
sitions, or  papers  relating  in  any  way  to  the 
subject  of  slavery  or  the  abolition  of  slavery 
shall,  without  being  printed  or  referred,  be 
laid  on  the  table,  and  that  no  further  action 
be  taken  thereon. "  This  was  the  first  of  the 
famous  "gag  rules"  of  Congress,  John 
Quinc;^  Aoams  championed  the  cause  of  the 
Abolitionists  and  opposed  the  gag  rules  for  10 
years,  finally  securmg  their  repeal.  In  1837 
ne  presented  a  petition  to  Congress  purport- 
ing to  come  from  slaves.  This  was  the  first 
of  the  kind  ever  offered,  though  in  1800  Con- 
gress was  thrown  into  an  uproar  of  debate  by 
a  petition  from  freed  negroes.  In  his  annual 
message  to  Confess  Dec.  2,  1835,  President 
Jackson  asserted  that  publications  addressed 
to  the  passions  of  slaves  and  stimulating 
them  to  insurrection  were  being  circulated 
through  the  mails,  and  suggested  laws  to 

f>rohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  such  circu- 
ation  (III,  I7J).  One  of  the  most  noted 
laws  under  tnis  recommendation  was  the 
Atherton  gag,  introduced  by  C.  G.  Atherton, 
of  New  Hampshire.  It  was  rescinded  in  1845. 
The  rules  of  Congress  now  provide  that  pe- 
titions, when  presented,  shall  be  indorsed 


with  the  name  of  the  member  presenting 
them  and  the  committee  to  which  they  are 
referred.  They  are  entered  by  the  Clerk  on 
the  Journal  and  then  transmitted  to  the  proper 
committee.  The  notice  of  their  introduction 
appears  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Petrel,  The,  mentioned.  X,  72. 

Petroleum,  taxation  of,  in  Holland,  etc.,  re- 
ferred to,  VIII,  394, 401. 

PettaquamBcut  PurchaserB.— In  1660  John 
Hull,  who  had  become  well  known  through 
his  coinage  of  pine-tree  money  ( q.  v. ),  or- 
ganized a  company  and  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  from  the  Narraganset  Indians,  about 
Pettaquamscut  Rock,  on  the  south  shore  of 
Rhode  Island,  between  Point  Judith  and 
Wickford.  About  the  same  time  lands  near 
Wickford  had  been  purchased  by  a  company 
headed  by  Humphrey  Atherton,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  two  companies  claiming  the 
same  territory.  When  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  was 
settled,  in  i662,[the  Atherton  Company  had  its 
region  placed  under  the  government  of  Con- 
necticut In  1665  the  royal  commission  or- 
dered the  Indians  to  return  the  price  paid  by 
the  Atherton  Company  and  that  the  lands  be 
returned  to  them.  The  disputed  territory 
became  the  King's  province.  It  was  later 
made  part  of  Rhode  Island  and  was  known 
as  King's  County  until  the  Revolution,  when 
the  name  was  changed  to  Washington 
County.  It  was  a  subject  of  contention  be- 
tween Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  for  50 
years. 

Pewter  Maggers.— A  faction  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  New  York  City  which  in  1828 
bolted  the  Tammany  candidates.  These 
dissatisfied  Democrats  held  their  meetings 
over  a  resort  in  Frankfort  street,  New  York, 
locally  famous  for  its  refreshments  served  in 
pewter  mugs;  hence  the  name. 

PbelpB,  Jolm  8.,  military  governor  of  Ar- 
kansas, appointment  of,  revoked,  VI,  176. 

Pblladelpbia,  The: 
Attacked  by  vessel  of  Morocco.  I,  364. 
Disavowal  of,  by  Emperor  ot  Morocco,  I, 

365. 
Wrecked  on  coast  of  Tripoli,  I,  368,  374. 
Claims  of  officers  and  crew  arising  out  of, 
II,  462. 
PhUadelphia,  Pa.: 
Centennial  anniversary  of  framing  Constitu- 
tion, proposition  to  celebrate,  in,  discussed, 

VIII,  533. 

Centennial  Exposition  held    in,  discussed, 
VII,  204,261,300,  354. 
Appropriation  for,  recommended,  VII,  316, 

Commission  referred  to,  VII,  318.361. 
Correspondence    regarding,   referred    to, 

VII,  357. 
Executive  orders  regarding,  VII,  281,  326. 
Government  aid  to,  recommended,  VII, 

261. 
Proclamation  regarding,  VII,  227. 
Removal  of  Government  exhibit  to  Wash- 
ington for  permanent  exhibit  recom- 
mended, VII,  41a 

Exhibits  of  foreign  nations  contributed 
for,  VII,  41 1. 
Report  of  board  on  behalf  of  Executive 

Departments,  printing  and  distribution 

of,  recommended,  VII  427,  477. 
Report  of  commission  referred  to,  VII,  410, 

513. 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


PliUadelpbla,  'B^.^ConHnued, 

Results  of,  discussed,  VII,  401,  410, 513. 
Congress  assembles  in,  I,  2^  254, 257. 
Courts,  Federal,  in,  provision  for  accommo- 
dation of,  discussed,  V,  299. 
Appropriation  for,  recommended,  V,  366. 
Dry  clock  at,  IV,  564. 
Completed,  V,  133. 
National  Conference  of  Electricians  at,  re- 
•  ferredto,  VI II,  371. 

Officers  continued  in,  without  consent  of  Sen- 
ate referred  to,  VI,  465. 
Posl-office  building  to  be  erected  in,  V,  378. 
Appropriation  for,  recommended,  V,  379. 
Seat  of  Government  transferred  to  Washmg^- 

ton  from,  1, 291,305.  y)8. 
Sickness  prevalent  in,  does  not  prevent  con- 
vening^ of  Confess  at,  I,  25a 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)>  Ooonpation  of.~The  de- 
feat of  Washin2ton*s  armv  at  Brandywine 
Creek  and  the  disaster  to  Wayne's  forces  at 
Paoli  rendered  Howe's  occupation  of  Phila- 
delphia merely  a  successful  manoeuver.    Sept. 
2St  I777f  he  entered  Germantown,  and  tnc 
next  day  sent  Comwallis  to  occupy  Philadel- 
phia.   The  occupation  was  effected  without 
a  battle. 
Philbin,  Bugeno,  A.,  mentioned,  X,  640. 
Philippine  OommiBSion  mentioned,  X,  498, 

Philippine  Islands.— The  Philippine  Islands 
form  a  ^eat  part  of  the  vast  archipelago 
lying  southeast  of  Asia.  They  were  discov- 
ereaby  Magellan  in  1521,  but  it  was  not  until 
1564  that  thegroup  received  its  present  name, 
in  honor  of  rnilip  II  of  Spain.  In  many  re- 
spects these  islands  were  Spain's  best  pos- 
sessions, due  to  the  abundance  and  variety  of 
products,  numerous  and  good  ports,  character 
of  inhabitants,  and  on  account  of  the  vicinity 
of  certain  countries  of  eastern  Asia  which  are 
now  entering  upon  a  stage  civilization  an4 
commerce,  rrom  the  year  of  discovery  until 
1542  several  expeditions  from  Spam  at- 
tempted to  gain  possession  of  the  islands,  but 
all  failed.  In  1564  another  expedition,  com- 
manded by  Nfiguel  de  Le^aspi,  was  dis- 
patched and  a  footing  established  in  Cebu. 
Headquarters  were  later  transferred  to  Lu- 
zon, and  in  15171  the  city  of  Manila  was 
founded.  Various  attempts  to  drive  out  the 
Spaniards  were  made  during  the  following 
years  by  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  Chinese. 
In  1762  Manila  was  taken  and  held  by  the 
English  for  a  ransom  of  ;f  1,000,000.  This, 
however,  was  never  paid,  and  the  islands 
were  finally  returned  to  Spain.  The  archi- 
pelago extends  from  lat.  ^°  32'  to  19^58'  north 
and  from  long.  1 17**  to  126^  east.  It  tnus  cov- 
ers about  1,000  miles  north  and  south  and  600 
east  and  west.  On  the  north  and  northwest 
the  islands  are  separated  from  China  by  the 
China  Sea  and  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula. 
Toward  the  east  is  the  Pacific.  On  the  north 
a  number  of  small  islands  stretch  out  to- 
ward Formosa.  On  the  south,  while  a  dou- 
ble connection  is  formed  with  Borneo  by  the 
lines  of  the  Palawan,  Balabac,  and  Sulu  is- 
lands, the  basin  of  the  Celebes  Sea  extends 
for  a  distance  of  300  miles  between  the  south- 
ernmost island  ( Mindanao)  and  the  Celebes. 
The  number  of  islands  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  it  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
1,200  to  2,ooa  New  ones  are  being  contin- 
ually added  to  the  maps.  Some  members 
of  tne  vast  archipelago,  as  well  as  the  more 


remote  dbtricts  in  the  lars^er  islands,  lying 
beyond  the  direct  control  of  the  Spanish 
have  remained  unexplored.  The  pnncipal 
islands  are  Luzon,  Mmdanao,  Palawan,  Sa- 
mar,  Panay,  Mindoro,  Leyte,  Negros.  Cebu, 
Masbate,  Bohol,  Catanduanes,  Folillo,  Ma- 
rinduQue,  Tablas,  Burias,  andTicaa  The 
coast  line  of  all  the  islands  ii  very  irreg- 
lilar  and  broken,  the  ocean  cutting  in  and 
forming  many  gulfs,  bays,  isthmuses,  and 
peninsulas.  There  are  long  stretches 
of  canals  and  passages  between  the  is- 
lands, but  these  are  not  alwavs  navigable. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  Philippines  is 
essentially  mountainous,  the  only  plains 
that  occur  being  alluvial  districts  at  the 
river  mouths  and  the  spaces  left  by  the 
intersection  of  the  ranges.  The  principal 
ranges  have  a  tendency  to  run  north  and 
south,  with  a  certain  amount  of  deflection 
east  and  west,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  that  the 
orographic  diagram  of  the  archipelago  as 
a  whole  has  a  similarity  to  a  fan^  with 
northern  Luzon  as  its  center  of  radiation. 
The  three  lines  of  partially  submerged  ridges 
stretching  from  Indonesia  towara  the  Phil- 
ippines, running  north  and  south,  con- 
tinue their  main  axis  and  strike  the 
soutliern  part  of  the  same  re^^ion  at  the 
Saragani  Volcano.  East  of  this  range  is 
found  a  broad  chain,  occupying  all  the 
eastern  section  of  Mindanao,  which  bor- 
ders on  the  Pacific.  While  none  of  the 
mountain  peaks  greatly  exceeds  8,000  feet 
in  height,  Apo,  in  Niindanao,  is  over 
0,000  feet;  Halson,  in  Mindoro,  is  over 
8,900  feet,  and  May<Sn,  in  Luzon,  over 
8,200.  The  latter  is  an  active  volcano, 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  several  erup- 
tions during  the  present  century.  Extinct 
or  active  craters  are  relatively  as  numerous 
in  the  Philippines  as  in  the  eastern  ar- 
chipelago, ana  as  a  consequence  of  these 
subterranean  forces  earthoqakes  are  fre- 
quent and  violent.  In  1027  one  of  the 
roost  elevated  mountains  of  Caea^an  dis- 
appeared, and  on  the  island  of  Mmdanao, 
in  1675,  a  passage  was  opened  to  the  sea 
and  a  vast  plain  emei^ged.  The  more  re- 
cent of  the  convulsions  occurred  in  1863  and 
in  1880.  The  destruction  of  property  was 
great,  especially  in  Manila.  The  general  be- 
lief is  that  the  Philippines  once  formed  a 
part  of  an  enormous  continent,  from 
which  thev  were  separated  by  some  cata- 
clysm. This  continent  probably  extended 
from  Celebes  to  the  fartnest  Polynesian  is- 
lands on  the  east,  to  New  Zealand  on  the 
south,  and  to  the  Ladrone  and  Sandwich 
islands  on  the  north.  The  immense  coast 
line  of  the  islands  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  good  harbors,  but  as  a  consec^uence 
of  the  exclusive  policy  of  the  Spanish 
Government  in  closing  them  to  foreign 
commerce  very  little  is  known  except  to 
coast-wise  navigators.  Trade  is  confined 
chiefly  to  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  and  Sual. 
Zamboanga,  on  the  island  of  Mindanao,  is 
also  an  open  port  The  bay  of  Manila, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  about  120 
miles  m  circumference,  with  very  few 
dansers  to  navigation.  Of  the  interior 
roads  little  can  be  said,  and  of  those  run- 
ning along  the  coa.st  positive  information 
is  not  available.  I'he  extreme  length  of 
the  Philippine  group  from  north  to  south. 
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their  northern  extremity  reachinfi^  to  the 
northern  limit  of  the  tropical  zone,  causes 
a  considerable  variety  of  climate.  How- 
ever,  the  general  characteristics  are 
tropical.  In  the  region  of  Manila  the 
hottest  season  is  from  March  to  June,  the 
^eatest  heat  being  in  May,  before  the 
rains  set  in,  when  the  maximum  tempera- 
ture ranees  from  86°  to  100°  in  the  shade. 
The  coolest  weather  occurs  in  December 
and  January,  when  the  temperature  falls  at 
night  to  60°  or  65?  and  seldom  rises  in 
the  day  above  7^.  From  November  to 
February  the  sky  is  bright,  the  atmosphere 
cool  and  dry,  and  the  weather  in  evety 
way  delightful.  The  gales  of  the  Philip- 
pines occur  chiefly  in  the  northern  islands, 
and  their  direction  is  from  the  northward. 
Typhoons  have  their  origin  to  the  east  or 
to  the  southeast  of  the  iTiilippines,  whence 
their  course  is  westward,  witn  a  slight  di- 
vergence to  the  north  or  south,  the  aver- 
age direction  appearing  to  be  west  by 
north.  Thev  occur  in  all  months  of  the 
year,  but  tne  greater  number  take  place 
about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes.  Among 
the  Philippine  Islands  when  the  sun  has 
north  decimation  the  higher  tides  about 
spring  occur  durin(|[  the  day,  and  when  it 
has  south  declaration  durmg  the  night 
The  population  has  been  estimated  at  alx>ut 
8,000,000,  of  which  the  bulk  is  of  Malay 
origin.  On  their  first  arrival  the  Spaniards 
found  a  part  of  the  natives  somewhat  civ- 
ilized, but  while  they  had  a  written  lan- 
guage, of  which  some  specimens  have  been 
f>reserved,  it  was  of  no  value  in  throwing 
ight  upon  their  early  history,  and  their 
traditions  are  very  few.  The  soil  is  most 
fertile,  but  agriculture  almost  wholly 
undeveloped.  The  people  are  skillful 
weavers  of  cotton  and  silk.  They  tan 
leather  and  make  rude  wagons  and  carts. 
The  islands  are  very  rich  in  woods,  ebony, 
•edar,  ironwood,  sapanwood,  logwood,  and 
gum  trees  being  plentiful.  Gutta-percha  is 
found  in  certain  localities.  The  cocoa  palm 
is  of  great  value,  trunk,  branches,  leaves, 
fruit,  shell,  and  husk  all  being  used. 
Bamboo  and  areca  palm  are  abundant  and  of 
great  utility.  Two  woods— the  "banava" 
and  the  "malave"— resist  the  destructive 
action  of  water  for  centuries.  Many  plants 
have  medicinal  value.  Mangoes,  plan- 
tains, jack  fruits,  and  the  Malayan  truits 
are  met  with.  Rice  is  the  staple  food,  but 
often  not  enbugh  is  raised  to  supply  the 
demand.  Potatoes,  pease,  and  even  wheat 
are  raised  in  the  higher  localities.  Deer 
abound  in  the  thickets  of  all  the  islands. 
There  arc  also  many  buffalo  ("caravaos") 
and  wild  horses.  The  buffalo,  called 
"karbo"  by  the  Malays,  is  the  great  beast 
of  burden.  It  is  very  strong  and  docile  if 
domesticated,  but  dangerous  in  the  wild 
state.  The  Philippine  liorse  is  small  and 
of  poor  appearance,  but  it  is  a  strong  and 
sturdy  animal.  The  bull  (of  Spanish  origin) 
has  propagated  his  species  very  numer- 
ously, and  is  found  wild.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  monkeys,  mountain  cats, 
and  the  "nasigan, "  a  small  quadruped 
that  is  an  enemy  to  rats.  Among  reptiles 
are  found  the  "boa"  or^  "culebracasera," 
the  python,  and  the  temble  "dehenpalay.** 


The  bite  of  the  latter  is  almost  instantly 
fataL  Of  birds  there  are  many  species. 
Fish  are  plentiful  and  sharks  and  alliga- 
tors are  found  in  the  seas.  Swampy  and 
damp  localities  swarm  with  insects,  the 
mosquito  being  conspicuous.  The  "  anay,  " 
a  sort  of  ant,  destroys  all  wood  except 
the  **  molane "  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
From  what  is  known  of  the  mineralogy 
of  the  islands  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  scientific  geological  survey  would  prove 
that  they  are  rich  in  ore  deposits  of  many 
kinds.  Gold  is  found,  especially  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Luzon  and  on 
the  islands  of  Mindanao  and  Mindoro.  It 
is  not  believed  that  true  coal  is  to  be  found 
in  large  deposits.  Iron  ore  of  excellent 
quality  is  abundant,  but  from  lack  of  means 
of  transportation  and  machinery  it  has  so 
far  been  found  cheaper  to  depend  upon 
importation.  Rich  deposits  of  copper  exist, 
and  galena  and  zinc  blendes  have  been 
foundT  Sulphur  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
many  of  the  ancient  volcanoes.  Early  com- 
merce with  the  world  was  greatly  restricted 
by  the  efforts  of  Spain  to  secure  a  monopoly 
for  her  subjects.  It  was  not  until  1809  that 
the  first  English  firm  obtained  permission  to 
establish  a  business  house  in  Manila.  In 
i8m  this  permission  was  more  general.  It 
is,  nowever,  only  since  1834  that  greater 
freedom  of  intercourse  and  larger  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  capital  and  methods  have 
materially  affected  the  development  of  nat- 
ural resources.  Internal  commerce  as  well 
as  foreign  trade  suffer  from  lack  of  facilities 
for  transportation.  But  one  railroad  has 
been  built,  running  from  Manila  to  Pangasi- 
n&n.  A  single-track  road,  it  is  of  substantial 
construction  and  connects  the  capital  with 
the  rice-growing  districts.  Great  improve- 
ments are  now  being  ef{ected,  railroads  and 
highroads  are  being  rapidly  built.  The 
principal  staples  of  export  are  tobacco, 
manila  hemp,  sugar  cane,  coffee,  and  cacao. 
The  principal  manufactures  consist  of  a 
variety  of  textile  fabrics,  hats,  mats,  baskets, 
ropes,  coarse  pottery,  and  musical  instru- 
ments. The  chief  imports  are  rice,  flour, 
dress  ^oods,  wines,  coal,  and  petroleum. 
The  Philippine  Islands  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  tne  war 
with  Spain  through  the  treatyof  Paris,  Decem- 
ber 10, 1898.  Two  days  before  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  the  Filipinos,  under  Aguinaldo, 
attacked  the  American  soldiery  in  Manila  and 
an  insurrection  was  set  on  foot  which  lasted 
for  two  years.  Military  rule  prevailed  in  the 
islands  until  July  I,  igoi,  when  civil  govern- 
ment was  established.  The  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  government  are  Americans  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States  Government  but 
provincial  and  municipal  officials  are  natives 
elected  by  popular  vote.  The  governor-gen- 
eral is  Henry  C.  Ide,  assisted  by  a  vice-gov- 
ernor and  four  secretaries  of  finance,  interior, 
instruction,  and  commerce.  In  December. 
1901,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  decided  that,  free  trade  existed  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  Philippines  until 
Congre^  provided  for  a  tariff.  Accordingly 
a  tariff  bill  was  immediately  introduced 
which  became  law  in  March,  1902;  this  tariff 
has  since  been  frequently  modified  till,  at 
the  present  time,  there  is  free  trade  with  this 
coimtiy  in  all  articles  except  sugar,  rice,  and 
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FhUlpplne  IaVkbl'^— Continued. 
tobacco.  A  general  amnestv  was  granted 
to  all  except  criminals  under  the  common  law 
and  rebels  who  persisted  in  remaining  under 
arras  on  July  4,  1902.  The  Roman  Catholic 
religion  owns  the  allegiance  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Filipinos  and  the  religious 
orders,  especially  tne  Dominicans,  Augus- 
tinians  and  Franciscans  were  particularly 
strong  in  the  i^ands.  During  the  three  cen- 
turies of  their  work  in  the  Philippines  the  or- 
ders had  acquired  considerable  prop>erty 
which  was  sold,  after  protracted  negotiations, 
to  the  government  for  17,239,784.  These 
lands  are  being  gradually  resold.  In  1903 
the  first  general  election  was  held  to  select 
delegates  to  the  Philippine  Assembly,  which, 
with  the  nominated  Philippine  Commission  / 
of  eight  members,  forms  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government.  In  March,  1903  Con- 
.  gress  provided  a  new  coinage  for  the  islands, 
tne  unit  of  value  being  the  gold  peso  (value 
50  cents)  divided  into  100  centavos.  An  edu- 
cational system  has  been  established  upon 
American  lines,  the  islands  are  policed 
by  a  semi-military  force  and  a  supreme 
court  has  been  provided  with  four  American 
and  three  Filipino  justices.  Under  Ameri- 
can rule  commerce  has  improved  consider- 
ably, for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1904, 
the  total  exports  amounted  to  ^30,250,607 
and  the  imports  to  ^33,220,761;  besides  the 
United  States,  the  principal  countries  trad- 
ing with  the  Philippines  are  Great  Britain, 
China,  and  Spain.  According  to  the  census 
taken  in  1903  the  total  population  was  7,635,- 
426  of  whicn  6,987,680  were  civilized  and 
647,740  were  wild  people. 
Philippine  Islands: 
Administration  of,  X,  437-439,  652. 
Army  of  United  States  in,  X,  500, 501,  538, 

8«. 
Cable  communication  with,  recommended, 

X,  123. 
Cattle  plague  in,  XI,  1 173. 
Civil  and  military  government  in,  X,  498, 
^538.558.667,  7i.^7i«.     .       ^        ,     ^^ 
Commissioners  to,  and  duties  of,  set  forth  by 

President,  X,  3S9. 
Contributions  to  be  levied  upon.    ( See  Mili- 
tary occupation  oi^posL) 
Cruelty  by  soldiers  in,  X,  538. 
Distress  in,  X,  550,  5j6. 
Expeditions  to,  under    command  of  Gen. 

Merritt,  X,  90. 
Education  in,  XI,  1173. 
Eulogy  of  civil  servants  in.  X,  837. 
Force,  etc.,  suggestions  from  commanders 
regarding,  requested  by  President,  X,  355. 
Free  trade  with,  proposed,  XI,  1 175. 
Gen.  Otis  directed  to  avoid  conflict  with  in- 
surgents in,  X,  359. 
Government  for.    ( See  Military  occupation 

oi^post.) 
Grants  of  public  or  corporate  rights  in,  order 

regarding,  X,  358. 
Military  occupation  of,  by  United  States  and 
government  for,  orders  regarding,  X,  344. 
346,  347,  356. 
Joint  occupation  with  insurgents  not  to  be 
permitted,  X,  354. 
Naval  base  in,  proposed,  X,  658. 
Oath  of  allegiance  to  United  States  taken 

by  insurgents,  X,  498. 
Peace  in,  X,  498,  538;  XI,  1173. 
Progress  of,  X,  836;  XI,  I173-"I75- 


Proposed  scientific  surveys  in,  X,  852, 853. 
Revenue  of,  XI,  II7^ 
Self-government  ot.  A,  837. 
Tariff  in,  X,  556. 

Troops  to  Iloilo,  order  to  send,  X,  358. 
Value  of,  X,  836. 

Vessels     of    Spain     from,     discriminating 
duties   on,  suspended  by  proclamation, 
VIII,  57a 
Victory  of — 
American  sauadron  over  Spanish  fleet  in 
bay  of  Manila  discussed,  X,  72,  90. 
Commander  of  American  sauaaron — 
Appointed  acting  rear-admiral,  X,  72, 

343- 
Sword  to  be  presented  to,  and  medals 

to  men  under,  X,  77. 
Thanks  of  Congress  to,  and  men  un- 
der, X,  73. 
Recommended,  X,  72. 
Reply  of,  X,  77. 
Thanks  of  President  tendered,  X,  343. 
Referred  to  X,  72. 
Commander  of  the  Hugh  AfcCuUocky  in 
recognition    of   services  of,     recom- 
mended, X,  80. 
American  squadron  and  land  forces  at  Ma- 
nila discussed,  X,  94. 
Thanks  of  President  tendered  conunand- 
ers  and  men,  X,  354. 
Phoenix,  Arisona,  office  of  Surveyor-General 

located  at,  X,  522. 
PhOBphatas   discovered  on  coast  of  Brazil, 

VIII,  208. 
PlankeBbaw  Indians: 
Lands  ceded  to  United  States  by,  1, 374, 387. 
Treaty  with  1, 363.  374,  377.  401,  569;  II,  oiO; 
V,  242;  VI,  69.  518. 
Piatt.  Theodora  M.,  act  granting  pension  to, 

vetoed,  VIII, 660. 
Plohon.  Citizen,  letter  of  Charies  M.  Talley- 
rand to,  regarding  United  States  ministers  to 
France,  I,  283. 
Plckons,  Andrew: 
Commissioner  to  treat  with  .Indians,  nomina- 
tion of,  1. 179. 
Treaty  with  Indians  concluded  by,  1, 21a 
Pickens,  Francis  W.,  correspondence  of,  with 

President  Buchanan  referred  to,  V,  664. 
Plckerlnir.  John,  district   judge,   complaint 

against,  I,  356. 
Plckerlnir.  Timothy: 
Commissioner  of  United  States,  nomination 

of,  1, 300. 
Mentioned,  I.  11 1, 122. 
Secretary  of  State,  I,  2^9. 
Pickett,  Oeorge  E.,  major-general.  Confeder- 
ate army,  application  lor  pardon  of,  VI,  459. 
Pickett,  J.  0.,  charge  d'affaires  at  Lima,  Peru, 

mentioned,  IV,  444. 
Plegan  Indians,  engagement  of  CoL  Baker 

with,  referred  to.  Vll,  5a 
Pleroe,  Franklin  (fourteenth  President  United 
States): 
Annual  messages  of,  V,  207,  273, 327,  397. 
Biographical  sketch  of,  V,  195. 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 

memory  of,  VII,  25. 
Domestic  relations  discussed  by,  V,  341,  397, 

417. 
Exequaturs  granted  consuls  of  Great  Britain 

revoked  by,  V.  391,  392. 
Finances  discussed  by,  V  21^  284,  337.  407- 
Foreign  policy  discussed  by.  v,  198, 212, 274, 

,  331,371.    ^^ 

Inaugural  address  of,  V,  197. 


Index. 
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M«rco,  TnsBXliai— Continued, 

Intercourse  with  British  minister  terminated 

Internal  aissensions  discouraged  by,  V,  222, 

397" 
Internal  improvements  discussed  by,  V,  218, 

256,257.386,387,388.  .     . 

Large  standmg  army  unnecessary  m  tnne  of 

peace,  V,  200. 
Portrait  of,  V,  194. 
Powers  of  Federal  and  State  Governments 

discussed  by,  V,  218,  222,  247,  256, 257,  322, 

341.  386.  387.  m  397. 
Proclamations  of— 

Boundary  line  with  Mexico,  V,  393. 

Commercial  agreement  with  Great  Britain, 

Exequaturs  issued  consuls  of  Great  Britain 

revoked,  V,  391,  392. 
Extraordinary  session  of — 


Congress,  V.  394. 
Senate,  V,  426. 


Military  expedition  against— 
Cuba,  V,  272. 
Mexico,  V,  271. 
Nicaragua,  V,  388. 
Privileges  granted  certain  ports,  Y^  326. 
Unlawful  combination  in  Kansas,  V7390. 
Prosperous  condition  of  country  discussed 

by,  V,  222,  ^17. 
Retirement  of,  from  Presidency  alluded  to 

by,  V,  416. 
Sectional  agitation  in  the  States  discussed 

by,  V,  222,  341.  397. 
Special  session  message  of,  V.  394. 
State  of  the  Union  discussed  by,  V,  207,  273, 

^  341, 397.  ^.  ,  ,     „ 

System  of  government  discussed  by,  V,  212, 

Timff  discussed  by,  V,  214,  338, 408. 
Veto  messages  of — 
Deepening  channel  over — 
SL  Clair  flats,  V,  386. 
St  Marys  River,  v^  387. 
French  spoliation  claims,  V,307. 
Grant  of  lands  for  benefit  of  indigent  in- 
sane, V,  247. 
Improvement  of — 
Des  Moines  Rapids,  V,  388. 
Na^>^tion  of  Patapsco  River,  V,  388. 
Ocean  nu..'  *ransportation,  V,  322. 
Removing  obstructions  to  navigation  in 

Mississippi  River,  V,  386. 
Repair  and  preservation  of  public  works, 
V,  256. 
Reasons  for  vetoing,  V,  257. 
Pleroo,  Henry  A.,  dispatch  of,  relative  to  an- 
nexation of  Hawaiian  Islands  referred  to, 

VII,  131. 

Pleroo,  Jolm,  killed  by  shot  from  the  Lean- 
der,  1, 402. 

Fierpont,  B&ohel  Ann,  act  granting  pension 
to,  vetoed,  VIII,  56a 

Plerrepont,  Edwards,  commissioner  to  ex- 
amine cases  of  State  prisoners,  VI,  109. 

Plgott,   Mlohael,   act  for  relief   of,  vetoed, 

VIII,  816. 

Pike,  James  8.,  mentioned.  VI,  71. 

Pike,  Zebnlon  M.,  report  of,  on  exploration  of 

Mississippi  River  referred  to,  I,  408,  448. 
Pikes  Peak  Forest  Beserre,  proclaimed,  XI, 

915. 

Pikes  Peak  Timber  Land  Besenre,  super- 
seded, XT,  914. 

PUoher,  J.  B.,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed,  VIII, 
668. 


PUgrlm  Fathers.— A  name  given  by  William 
Bradford  in  his  journal  to  certain  emigrants 
under  the  leadership  of  Bradford,  Brewster, 
Cushman.  Carver,  and  Miles  Standish,  who 
came  to  New  England  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth centurv  on  account  of  religious  differ- 
ences in  England  and  founded  the  colony  of 
Plymouth.  Those  who  came  in  the  first  3 
ships  are  also  called  "old  comers"  or  "fore- 
fathers. "  The  first  ship,  the  Mayflorwer^  ar- 
rived on  the  coast  in  December,  1620,  and 
had  on  board  108  souls.  The  Fortune  came 
in  November,  1621,  with  29,^  and  the  Anne 
and  the  LUtle  James  came  in  August,  1621, 
bringing  46  persons.  In  religion  the  Pil- 
grims were  Separatists  or  Independents, 
while  the  settlers  of  Massachusetts  Bay  were 
Puritans,  who  at  first  adhered  to  the  Church 
of  England  and  endeavored  to  purify  it 

Pillow,  Qldeon  J.,  courts  of  inquiry  in  case  of, 
referred  to,  IV,  C94,  604. 

Pinal  Mountains  Forest  Besenre,  proclaimed, 
X.867. 

Plnohot,  OlfTord,  mentioned,  X,  653. 

Plnokney,  Charles: 
Minister  to  negotiate  treaty  with  Spain,  nom- 
ination of,  I,  351. 
President  Jefferson  notified  of  election  by,  I, 
320. 

Plnokney,  Charles  C. : 
Minister  to  France  and  envoy  extraordinary, 
nomination  of,  I,  245. 

Plnckney,  Thomas: 
Mentioned,  II,  320,  396. 
Minister  to  negotiate  with  Spain,  nomination 
of,  I,  172, 

Pine  Mountain  and  Zaca  Lake  Forest  Be- 
senre, mentioned,  X,  722. 

Pine  Bldge  Blouz  Indian  Besenratlon,  addi- 

.  tion  to,  X,  797. 

Pine-Tree  Money.— On  May  27, 1652,  the  gen- 
eral court  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  es- 
tablishing a  mint  at  Boston.  John  Hull  was 
appointed  mint  master,  and  he  began  the 
coinage  of  shillings,  6d.  pieces,  and  3d.  pieces. 
This  was  called  pme-tree  money  n-om  a  de- 
sign on  the  obverse  of  a  pine-tree  encircled 
by  a  CTaincd  ring,  with  the  legend  ''Masathu- 
sets.  In."  The  coinage  was  discontinued  on 
the  death  of  the  mint  master,  Oct  i,  1683. 

Pines.  Isle  ot  referred  to,  X,  557. 

Plnkney.  WlUlam: 
Commissioner  appointed  by  United  States 

under  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  1, 196. 
Minister  to  Russia,  nomination  of,1 ,  572. 
Minister  to  settle  questions  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, nomination  of,  I,  402. 
Letter  received  by  Secretary  of  State  from, 
.1,  471. 

Piracy.— Robbery  on  the  high  seas.  In  the 
law  of  nations  the  essential  element  of  piracy 
is  the  intention  of  preying  indiscriminately 
on  the  human  race,  and  not  a  desire  to  inter- 
fere with  the  trade  of  some  distinct  power. 
As  the  high  seas  are  not  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  one  state,  the  crime  of  piracy  is 
triable  in  any  court  The  difference  between 
a  pirate  and  a  privateer  consists  in  these  facts, 
that  whereas  the  former  is  a  sea  rover  who 
preys  on  the  vessels  and  goods  of  any  nation 
ne  may  chance  to  run  across,  or  who  makes 
descents  upon  land  for  purposes  of  plunder, 
a  privateer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  for  his  pur- 
pose the  preying  upon  the  commerce  of  a 
hostile  nation  only;  he  is  under  bond  to  the 
state  whose  flag  he  flies  and  of  which  he  car- 
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TtrMf—Gmtintied, 
ries  the  commission  or  letter  of  marque 
granting  him  a  share  in  the  prizes  taken.  A 
privateer  exceeding  his  commission  might 
not  be  considered  a  pirate,  but  one  with  com- 
missions from  two  opposite  belligerents 
would  be,  for  it  would  be  apparent  that  his 
motive  would  be  plunder  ot  both.  A  vessel 
of  a  part  of  a  country  oi|fanized  for  rebellion 
has  Deen  held  to  be  piratical  because,  al- 
though it  may  have  a  commission,  such  com- 
mission issued  by  an  unknown  and  unrecog- 
nized power  can  not  be  admitted  as  valid,  as 
it  offers  no  guaranty  of  legal  belligerent  be- 
havior. Piracy  in  the  international  sense  of 
the  word,  however,  is  a  crime  against  all  na- 
tions; but  any  nation  may  class  other  crimes 
under  this  head.  The  United  States  in  1820 
made  the  slave  trade  piracy  for  any  of  its  cit- 
izens on  any  ship  and  for  persons  not  citizens 
on  any  of  its  vessels.  Notwithstanding  this 
law  passed  by^  the  United  States,  slave  trad- 
ing was  not  piracy  in  the  international  sense 
of  the  word.  Search  of  a  vessel  by  a  public 
ship  of  another  state  is  a  war  right  only,  but 
the  right  to  search  on  suspicion  of  piracy  ex- 
ists at  all  times.  The  usual  penalty  for 
piracy  is  the  confiscation  of  the  vessel  and 
naiiging  of  the  crew,  while  the  penalty  for 
privateering  is  at  most  imprisonment  (See 
also  Privateering.) 

Piracy: 
CutM^  piracies  from,  suppressed.  II,  213. 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  force  employed  in,  for  sup- 
pression of,  II,  2$y. 
Mediterranean  Sea  infested  with  piracies,  II, 

363. 
Practice  of— 

Death  penalty  for,  discussed,  IV,  349. 

Must  be  suppressed,  II,  279. 
Prizes  captured  by  pirates,  recommendations 

regarding  recapture  of,  VI,  47. 
Puerto  Rico,  piracies  from,  suppressed,  II, 

214. 
Sumatra,  American  vessels  attacked  by  pi- 
rates on  coast  of.  II,  596. 
Vessels   instructed   to   defend    themselves 

against,  VI,  47. 
West  Indies,  11, 189, 106,  ^18. 

Suppression  of,  in,  11,  363. 
Plron,  Pierre,  claims  of,  against  United  States, 


V,-17. 
itcidrii. 


Pitcaim,  JOMph,  vice-consul  to  Paris,  nomi- 
nation of,  1, 173. 

Pltnor,  George  W.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  703. 

Ptttaburg ^Lndlng  (Tenn.),  BaUle  of.  (See 
Shiloh  (Tenn.),  Battle  of.) 

Pl-Ute  mdUnB,  agreement  with,  for  right  of 
way  for  railroads,  VIII,  149,  189. 

Plmgne,  The  (see  also  Contagious  Diseases; 
International  Sanitary  Conference;  Quar- 
antine Regulations): 
Regulations  to  prevent  introduction  of,  into 
United  States,  VII,  5491 
Revoked,  VII,  557. 

Platter  of  Paris,  restriction  on  importation  of, 
removed  by  proclamation,  II,  34,  36. 

Platforma.— In  politics  the  plattonn  of  a  party 
is  the  public  declaration  of  the  principles 
that  the  party  represents.  In  May,  18^  a 
national  assembly  of  young  men  was  held  in 
Washinfifton,  D.  -C.,  to  indorse  the  nomina* 
tion  of  Henry  Clay  by  the  National  Repub- 

)    lican  party.  They  agreed  to  the  first  platform 

.  ever  adopted  by  a  national  convention.    In 


1844  both  the  Whigs  and  Democrats  drew 
up  platforms,  but  in  1848  the  Whigs  refused 
to  commit  themselves  by  a  platform.  After 
this  time  the  adoption  of  pairty  platforms  by 
national  conventions  became  generaL 

PUU  Amendment.    (See  Cuba.) 

Plattsburg,  The.  surrender  of  persons  charged 
with  murder  on  board  of,  referred  to,  III, 

591. 

Plattsburg  (N.  T.),  Battte  of.— The  over- 
throw of  Napoleon  by  the  allied  powers  in 
1814  releasea  many  British  soldiers  from 
service  in  Europe,  and  several  thousand  of 
them  were  sent  to  reenforce  the  little  army  in 
Canada.  By  Aug.  I  Governor -General 
Prevost  had  15,000  troops  under  his  com- 
mand at  Quebec,  most  of  them  hardened 
veterans  from  the  Peninsula.  One  brigade 
was  sent  west.  The  remainder  were  held  for 
a  contemplated  invasion  of  New  York. 
Wilkinson  and  Hampton  had  been  retired 
from  the  American  Army  and  Gen.  George 
Izard  was  placed  in  command  of  the  rient 
wing  of  the  Army  of  the  North  May  4, 1814, 
with  headquarters  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  near 
the  head  of  Lake  Champlain.  Notwith- 
standing it  was  evident  that  the  British  con- 
templated a  descent  upon  New  York  by  way 
of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson,  Izard 
was  detached  from  his  command  and  sent 
with  4,000  men  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  leav- 
ing C^en.  Macomb  in  command  with  about 
3,|oo  men.  Sept  6, 1814,  the  British  army, 
nuly  I4/X)0  strong,  already  upon  American 
soil,  marched  toward  Plattsburg.  Maj.  Wool, 
with  a  body  of  about  300  regulars,  met  the 
invading  army  at  Beekmantown,  about  4 
miles  north  of  Plattsburg,  and  subjected  it 
to  a  harassing  fire  all  the  wav  to  the  Saranac 
River.  WooPs  retreating  column  crossed  the 
stream  to  South  Plattsburg  and  destroyed 
the  bridges.  Though  in  overwhelming  force, 
the  British  army  was  checked,  with  a  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  of  more  than  200  men. 
The  American  loss  was  45.  From  Sept.  7 16 
II  Prevost*s  army  rested,  preparatonr  to 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  fleet  on  Lake 
Champlain.  On  the  nth,  while  the  forces  of 
Macomb  and  Prevost  contended  on  land,  a 
desperate  naval  battle  was  fought  on  Lake 
Champlain  between  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish fleets,  the  former  under  Macdonough  and 
the  latter  under  Downie.  This  battle  lasted 
for  2  hours,  resulting  in  victory  for  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  British  lost  200  men  and  the 
commodore  of  the  fleet  The  news  of  the 
naval  victory  reached  the  contending  armies 
at  a  critical  point  of  the  battle  and  turned 
the  tide  in  favor  of  the  Americans.  Prevost 
fled  with  his  army  to  Champlain,  leaving 
behind  his  sick  and  wounded  and  large 
quantities  of  stores.  Sept  24  the  British 
returned  to  Canada,  having  lost  in  the  expe- 
dition about  2,000  men. 

Plattftbnrg,  N.  T.,  battle  of,  British  troops  de- 
feated in,  I,  549. 

Pleasant  Hill  (La. ).  BatUe  of.— After  the  de- 
feat of  the  Federsu  army  under  Geru  Banks  at 
Sabine  Cross  Roads,  Apr.  8,  1864,  it  retreated 
by  way  of  Pleasant  Grove  to  Pleasant  Hill, 
about  18  miles  south,  where  Banks  was 
joined  by  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  with  10,000  men. 
Occupying  a  strong  position  here,  the  Fed- 
erals awaited  the  pursuing  force  under  Kirby 
Smith  and  Dick  Taylor.  Apr.  9^  about  4 
o'clock  in  the   afternoon,  the  Confederates 
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came  up  and  oegan  the  attack.  In  the  battle 
which  ensued  they  were  checked  and  some 
of  the  guns  they  had  taken  the  day  before  at 
Sabine  Cross  Roads  were  retaken.  Banks 
now  returned  to  the  Red  River  at  Grand 
Ecore,  having  lost  in  the  campaign  18  guns, 
5,000  men.  130  wagons,  1,200  norses,  and 
many  small  arms. 
Plenro-Pneumonla  among   cattle  discussed, 

VII,  626, 628;  VIII,  184, 527. 798;  IX.  329. 455. 

Plum  Greek  Timber  Land  Reserve,  super- 
seded, XI,  914. 

Plnmas  Forest  Reserre,  proclaimed,  X,  871. 

Plymoath  Colony.— The  earliest  settlement 
in  Massachusetts.  It  was  founded  bv  a 
party  of  English  Separatists  who  arrived  in 
this  country  Dec.  21,  1620,  and  landed  for 
pennanent  settlement  in  the  following  Jan- 
uary. These  Separatists  were  dissenters 
from  the  Church  of  England.  Unlike  the 
Puritans,  who  sought  to  purify  the  church, 
thev  regarded  such  purification  as  hopeless, 
ana  therefore  advocated  and  practiced  sepa- 
ration. The  Plymouth  colonists  came  to 
America  from  Delft,  Holland,  whither  they 
had  emigrated  from  Plymouth,  England. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  in  coming  to  America 
was  to  enjoy  their  religion  without  molesta- 
tion. The  company  named  their  settlement 
Plymouth,  partly  because  it  had  been  so 
called  by  CapL  John  Smith,  who  had  previ- 
ously surveyed  the  harbor,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  people  of  Pl3rmouth,  England, 
had  treated  them  kindly.  Miles  Standish 
was  made  captain,  with  military  authority, 
soon  after  landing,  and  John  Carver  was 
chosen  the  first  governor  of  the  colony.  They 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Massasoit.  chief 
of  the  Wampanoags,  which  was  faithfully 
kept  for  55  years.  No  royal  charter  was 
ever  granted.  With  the  arrival  of  the  ship 
Fortune  and  29  immigrants  in  162^  came  a 
land  patent  from  the  Council  for  New  Eng- 
land. The  patent  did  not  fix  territorial  lim- 
its, but  allowed  100  acres  of  land  to  each  immi- 
grant and  1,500  for  public  buildings,  and 
empowered  the  grantees  to  make  laws  and 
set  up  a  government.  After  enduring  many 
hardships  and  privations  the  first  colonists 
were  joined  by  others  from  England  and  ma- 
terial prospenty  followed.  Plymouth  Colony 
became  a  member  of  the  New  England  Con- 
federation in  1643.  By  the  Massachusetts 
charter  of  169X  it  was  united  with  the  Colctoy 
of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Plymoutli  Company.— In  1606  a  company  of 
merchants  of  Bristol  and  Pl3rmouth,  England, 
were  incorporated  under  a  charter  granted 
by  James  I  and  called  the  North  Virginia 
Company.  They  became  a  rival  ot  the 
London  Company.  In  i6o7,  having  obtained 
a  grant  of  land  between  Long  Island  and 
Passamaquoddy  Bay,  they  sent  out  2  ships 
carrying  a  company  of  colonists  commanded 
by  Geoige  Popham.  A  settlement  was  at- 
tempted on  the  Kennebec,  but  Popham  died 
and  the  other  colonists  returned  home. 
The  company  continued  to  exist  till  1620, 
when  it  was  reorganized  as  the  New  Eng- 
land Company  or  Council  for  New  England. 

Plymoath,  N.  0.,  capture  of,  referred  to,  VI, 
257. 

Pooatella  Forest  Reserre,  proclaimed,  X,  621. 

Poeatello,  I4ftlio,  referred  to,  X,  477,478. 


justment  of  claims  in  case  of.  III,  469. 
Pocket,  Vetoes.    (See  the  several  Presidents; 

the  several  messages.) 
Polndezter,  George: 
Commissioner  to  investigate  affairs  of  New 

York  custom-house,  I V,  152. 
Notes   and   bills    discounted  at   Bank  of 
United  States  for  benefit  of,  inquired  into, 
III,  127. 
Poinsett,  Joel  R.: 
Correspondence    regarding  Canadian   out- 
rages on  American  frontier.  III,  401. 
Minister  to  Mexico,  recall  of,  requested,  II, 
447. 
Letter  of,  to  Mr.  Clay  regarding  pledge  to 
Mexico  referred  to,  II,  341. 
Referred  to,  II,  344- 

Reports  regarding  Canadian    outrages  on 
American  frontier.  III,  aoi. 
Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  refuge  station  estab- 
lished at,  IX,  41. 
Points,  Abraham,  act  granting  pension  to, 

vetoed,  VIII,  481. 
Polar,  Melissa  O.,  act  for  relief  of,  returned, 

VIII,  218. 
Polar  Congress,  International,  at  Hamburg, 

Germany,  VII,  583. 
Policy,  Foreign.    (See  Foreign  Policy.) 
Political  Prisoners.    (See  War  between  the 

States.) 
Polk,  James  K.    (eleventh  President  United 
States): 
Acquisition  of  Yucatan  discussed  by,  IV,  581. 
Advice  of  Senate  desired  by,  IV,  449. 
American  system  discussed  by,  I V,  654. 
Annexation  of  Texas  discussed  by.    (See 

Texas.) 
Annual  messages  of,  IV,  385,  471,  532, 629. 
Biographical  sketch  of,  1V737I- 
Cession  of  California  and  New  Mexico  dis- 
cussed by.  (See  California  or  New  Mexico.) 
Constitutional  treasury  recoomiended  Wy,  I  v, 
406. 
Successful  operation  of,  discussed  by,  IV, 

Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 
memory  of,  V,  8. 

Discretionary  power  of  President  over  nomi- 
nations, removals,  and  other  acts  discussed 
by,  IV,  382,  431,  566,  602.  679.    ^ 

Finances  discussed  by,  IV,  402,  496,  551,  556, 
646. 

Foreign  policy  discussed  by,  IV,  379, 386, 398, 
426, 472,  487, 5".  536. 581. 587. 594, 6jo. 

Geographical  distinctions  in  country  discour- 
aged by,  IV,  563. 

Inaugurad  address  of,  IV^  373. 

Internal  improvements  discussed  by,  IV,  460, 
610, 656. 

Lai^e  standing  army  unnecessary  in  time  of 
peace,  IV,  413. 

Mexican  War  discussed  by.  (See  Mexican 
War.) 

Monroe  doctrine  reasserted  by,  IV,  3981, 540, 
582. 

National  banks  discussed  by,  IV,  654. 

Pocket  veto  of,  IV,  610. 

Portrait  of,  IV,  370. 

Powers  of  Federal  and  State  Governments 
discussed  by.  IV,  460, 606, 610, 640,  656. 

Principles  of  laws  of  war  discussed  by,  IV, 

Proclamations  of— 
Discriminating  duties  suspended  on  vessels 
of— 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


Folic,  James  li,— Continued. 
Brazil,  IV,  522. 
France,  IV,  521. 
Existence  of  war  between  United  States 

and  Mexico,  IV,  470. 
Extraordinary  session  of  Senate,  IV,  689. 
Privilei^es  of  other  ports  granted  Lewiston, 

N.  YT,  IV,  4^. 
Retrocession  of  Alexandria  County  to  Vir- 
ginia, IV,  470. 
Treaty  with  Mexico,  IV.  627. 
Request  of  House  for— 
Account  of   ejcpenses   for  foreign   inter- 
course refused,  IV,  431. 
Information  regarding  foreign  intercourse 
refused  by,  IV,  566,  602. 
Referred  to,  IV,  679. 
Request  of  Senate  for  information  regarding 
annexation  of  Texas   refused  by,  IV,  382. 
Slavery  discussed  by,  IV,  640. 
State  of  the  Union  discussed  by,  IV,  471, 

532.  629. 
Tariff  discussed  by,  IV,  403,  451,  498,  5x6, 

553.  647, 656. 
Texas,  relations  with,  discussed  by.    (See 

Texas.) 
To  cultivate  peace   and  good  will  with  all 
nations,  poncy  of  American  people,   IV, 

,r533- 

Veto  messages  •! — 

Continuing  works  in  Wisconsin,  reasons 
for  applying  pocket  veto,  IV,  610. 

French  spoliation  claims,  IV,  466. 

Improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  IV, 
460. 
Veto  power  of  President  discussed  by,  IV, 

662. 
Warehousing  system,  discussed  by^  IV,  555. 
Folk,  William,  district  supervisor,  nomination 

of,  I,  99. 
Foil  Tax. — An  individual  or  head  tax  levied 
upon  the  male  citizens  of  some  foreign 
countries  and  a  portion  of  the  United  States. 
The  Federal  Government  has  the  power  to 
levy  such  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the  census 
(1,  26),  but  has  never  exercised  it.  Before  the 
Revolution  the  Colonies  levied  poll  taxes  at 
various  times.  In  1898  27  States  and  Terri- 
tories levied  and  collected  a  poll  tax.  Some 
States,  as  South  Carolina,  have  constitu- 
tional provisions  for  levying  the  poll  tax.  In 
Ohio  and  some  other  States  any  tax  on  polls 
is  prohibited  by  the  constitution.  In  otners, 
as  in  Massachusetts  and  Tennessee,  its  pay- 
ment is  made  a  qualification  for  voting. 
Many  of  the  States  devote  their  revenues 
from  poll  taxes  to  free  schools. 
Folygamy  (see  also  Mormon  Church): 
Discussed  by  President — 

Arthur,  VIII,  57,  144,  184,  256. 

Buchanan,  V,  454. 

Cleveland,  VIII,  361,  794. 

Garfield,  VIII,  il. 

Grant,  VII,  151,  203,  355»  356. 

Harrison.  Benj.,  IX,  118,206. 

Hayes,  VIL  559»  605. 
Pardons  granted  persons  guilty  of  unlawful 

cohabitation  under  color  ot  polygamous 

marriage,  IX,  368,  510. 
Fonca  CommlBBlon,  appointment  and  report 

of,  discussed,  VII,  630. 
Fonca  Indians: 
Commission  appointed  to  investigate  condi- 
tion, etc.,  of,  report  of,  discussed.  VII,  630. 
Treaty  with,  II,  321,  346;  V,  484:  VI,  62. 
Foncarar  Indians,  treaty  with,  lI,  ao. 


Fonco,  Puerto  Blco: 
Land  reserved  for  custom  house  at,  X,  61S. 
Pier  and  wharves  at,  X,  551. 
Railroads  at,  X,  677, 841,  &|2. 
Ponce  and  Guayama   Railroad  Company, 
concession  to,  A,  842. 

Fonoe  Hallway  and  Light  Company,  conces- 
sion to,  X,  841. 

Fontiac'8  War.— A  War  between  the  English 
garrisons  and  settlers  on  the  western  frontier 
and  a  confederacy  of  the  Delaware,  Shaw- 
nee, Mingo,  Ottawa,  Chippewa,  and  other 
Indian  tribes,  led  by  Pontiac,  an  Ottawa  chieL 
Pontiac  assembled  a  great  council  of  Indians 
near  Detroit  Apr.  27, 1763,  and  unfolded  his 
plans  for  retardmg  or  preventing  white  set- 
tlers locatingwest  of  Pittsburg.  To  capture 
Detroit  was  Pontiac's  special  task,  and  May 
7  was  the  date  selected,  but  the  commander 
of  the  post  was  warned  of  the  plot  by  an  In- 
dian girl,  and  the  attempt  was  not  made. 
The  town  was  surrounded,  however,  and  July 
31  the  garrison  made  a  night  attack  on  the 
Indians,  in  which  59  English  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Oct.  12  Pontiac  raised  the  siege 
and  retired.  Ports  Sandusky,  St.  Joseph, 
Miami,  Ouatanon,  Mackinaw,  Presque  lie, 
Le  Boeuf,  and  Venango  were  taken  and  their 
garrisons  massacred  oy  the  Indians  in  this 
war.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  made  in  1766. 
Pontiac  was  murdered  by  a  Kaskaskia  Inaian 
in  1769. 

Fontiflcal  States.     (See  Italy;  Papal  States.) 

Foor  Richard's  Almanac— In  17^2  Benjamin 
Franklin  began  the  publication  of  Poor  Rich- 
ard's Almanac.  It  contained  man)^  homely 
but  very  striking  maxims, and  forthis  reason 
became  famous. 

Fopo,  Benjamin  F.,  assistant  suigeon  in  Army, 
nomination  of,  and  reasons  therefor,  VII, 
321. 

Fope,  Jolin: 
Directed  to  assume  command  of  Military 
Division  of  Pacific  and  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, VIII,  167. 
Instructions  to,  referred  to,  VI,  628. 
Mentioned,  VI,  14^     / 

Fope  of  Rome,  sentiments  of  regard  for  Presi- 
dent conveyed,  referred  to,  V,  228. 

Popular  BoTereignty.—This  was  the  name 
applied  to  the  doctrine  that  the  principle 
ot  slavery  "  should  be  kept  out  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  and  left  to  the  people  in 
their  respective  local  governments.  *'  In  1847 
the  doctrine  was 'thus  stated  substantially  by 
Lewis  Cass.  Many  of  the  Northern  Demo- 
crats indorsed  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Calhoun  contended  that  a  man's  right  to  his 
property,  even  if  it  was  in  slaves,  should 
everywhere  be  maintained,  and  that  a  man 
could  take  his  slaves  into  any  Territory  rc- 

Sardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants 
lereof.  Mr.  Douglas  was  the  chief  sup- 
porter of  the  former  doctrine.  He  main- 
tained that  it  was  the  basis  of  the  compro- 
mise of  1850.  Another  effort  was  made  to 
apply  it  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  Cal- 
houn nicknamed  the  doctrine  "squatter** 
sovereignty.  It  was  charged  that  the  inhabi- 
tants ofsome  of  the  Territories  had  become 
citizens  thereof  for  political  purposes  only 
and  were  only  "  squatters, "  or  temporary  ten- 
ants, on  the  lands  of  others. 
Population.— The  first  United  States  census 
having  been  taken  in  1790,  all  population 
figures  previous  to  that  date  are  based  upon 
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estimates.  Figures  obtained  from  the  best 
possible  sources  place  the  population  of  New 
Hampshire  in  1700  at  about  5,000;  Massachu- 
setts and  Maine,  70,000;  Rhode  Island,  6,000; 
Connecticut,  25,000;  New  York,  25,000  '^ew 
Jersey,  14,000;  Pennsylvania,  and  Dela- 
ware, 20,000;  Maryland,  30,000;  Virginia, 
80,000,  and  the  Carolinas,  15,00a  By  1750 
the  thirteen  Colonies  are  thought  to  have 
contained  nearly  1,500,000  inhabitants,  and 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
something  less  than  3,000,000.  The  popula- 
tion of  New  England  was  almost  purely 
English ;  that  of  New  York  largelv  Dutch. 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Colonies  to  tne  south- 
ward contained  many  German,  Scotch-Irish, 
and  a  few  Huguenot  settlers,  and  South 
Carolina  many  of  the  last  named.  The  cen- 
sus of  1790  snowed  a  total  population  of 
3.029,214;  that  of  1800,  5,308,483;  1810,  7,239,- 
881;  1820,  9.633,822;  1830,  I2,8i66,020;  1840, 
17,069,453;  1850,  23,191,876;  i860,  31,443,321 ; 

1870,  38.558,371 ;  i»o.  50,155,783 ;  1890,  62,. 
622,250;  1900, 76,303,387. 

Population.    ( See  Census. ) 

Popnlatlon,  Center  of.— At  the  time  of  the 
First  Census,  in  1790,  the  center  of  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  lay  some  23  miles 
to  the  east  of  Baltimore.  In  1800  it  was 
about  the  same  distance  west  of  Baltimore; 
in  18 10,  about  40  miles  west-northwest  of 
Washington;  in  1820,  16  miles  north  of 
Woodstock,  Va.;  in  1830,  19  miles  west- 
southwest  of  Moorfield,  W.  Va.;  in  1840,  16 
miles  south  of  Clarksburg.  W.  Va.;  in  1850, 
23  miles  southeast  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.; 
in  i860,  20  miles  south  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio; 
in  1870,  48  miles  east  by  north  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  in  1880,  in  Kentucky,  8  miles  west  by 
south  of  Cincinnati;  in  1890,  20  miles  east  of 
Columbus,  Indiana,  and  in  1900, 6  miles  south- 
east of  the  same  town.  The  center  of  the 
Negro  population  is  near  Rome,  Ga.,  and  is 
moving  gulfward.  The  center  of  population 
is  about  three  quarters  of  a  degree  south  and 
more  than  13  degrees  east  of  the  center  of 

•  area. 

Pork  ProductB.  (See  Animals  and  Animal 
Products.) 

Port  aibson  (Miss.),  Battle  of. --On  the 
night  of  Apr.  16,  1863,  the  Federal  gunboats 
under  Admiral  Porter  succeeded  in  running 
past  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg.  Grant  or- 
dered Sherman  to  make  a  feint  on  the  Con- 
federate batteries  at  Haines  Bluff,  above 
Vicksburg,  while  Porter  covered  the  landing 
of  McClemand's  and  McPherson's  corps  at 
Bruinsburg.  a  few  miles  below  Grand  Gulf. 
Immediately  upon  landing  McClemand 
pushed  forward  toward  Port  Gibson.  A 
march  of  8  miles  brought  him  in  sight  of  the 
Confederates,  whom  lie  forced  back  until 
dark.  The  next  day  (May  2)  the  Confed- 
erates held  a  strong  position,  which  they 
stubborn  Iv  defended.  That  night  the  troops 
slept  on  tneir  arms.  During  tne  night  the 
Confederate  forces  retired  across  the  Bayou 
Pierre,  pursued  next  day  by  McPherson's 
corps.  The  Federal  loss  was  131  killed, 
719  wounded,  and  25  missing— a  total  of  875. 
One  thousand  prisoners  an(r5  cannon  were 
taken  from  the  Confederates. 

Port  Hudson  (La.),  Surrender  of.— As  early 
as  August,  1862,  the  Confederates  began  to 
fortify  Port  Hudson,  a  point  on  the  Nussiss-  ' 


ippi  River  in  Louisiana,  at  the  terminus 
of  the  Clinton  and  Port  Hudson  Railroad, 
2J  miles  above  Baton  Rouge  and  147  above 
New  Orleans.  Dec.  14  1862,  Maj.  Gen.  N.  P. 
Banks  took  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf,  and  in  Marclu  1863,  made  a  demon- 
stration against  Port  Hudson  while  Farra- 
gut*s  fleet  attempted  to  run  the  batteries  to 
assist  Porter  in  the  naval  investment  of 
Vicksburg.  The  attempt  was  a  failure.  May 
26,  1863,  Banks  again  invested  Port  Hudson, 
and  was  reenforced  by  Maj.  Gen.  Augur, 
Bri^.  Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman,  and  Gen.  Vveit- 
zel,  mcreasing  his  forces  to  12,000  men.  An 
unsuccessful  assault  was  made  on  the  27th, 
which  showed  the  place  to  be  strongly  forti- 
fied. Banks  lost  2,000  men  in  the  assault 
Tune  14  a  second  assault  was  made  after  a 
bombardment  of  several  days  by  Farragut's 
fleet.  This  was  also  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of 
700  killed  and  wounded.  Banks  now  in- 
vested the  place  by  a  series  of  approaches. 
July  6  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Vicks- 
burg reached  Port  Hudson,  and  3  days  later 
Gardner  surrendered,  with  6,310  men  and  51 
guns.  Besides,  the  garrison  lost  about  500 
prisoners  or  deserters  before  surrender,  and 
about  700  killed  and  wounded. 

Port  Bepubllc  (Va.),  Battle  of.— June  9, 
1862.  the  morning  after  the  skirmish  between 
the  forces  of  Ewell  and  Fremont  at  Cross 
Keys,  Jackson  drew  in  Ewell,  crossed  the 
branch  of  the  Shenandoah,  and,  destroying 
the  bridges,  cut  off  2  brigades  of  Shield's 
advance  from  Fremont,  defeated  them  in 
battle,  and  captured  some  450  prisoners  and 
800  muskets. 

Port  Royal,  8.  0.,  blockade  of,  removed  by 
proclamation,  VI,  89. 

Port  Royal  (8.  0.)  Expedition.— Oct.  29, 
1861,  a  strong  naval  and  military  expedition 
left  Hampton  Roads  under  command  of 
Commodore  Samuel  F.  Du  Pont  and  Gen. 
Thomas  W.  Sherman.  The  fleet  was  com- 
posed of  the  steam  frigate  Wabask^  14  gun- 
boats, 22  first-class  and  12  smaller  steamers, 
and  26  sailing  vessels.  The  land  forces 
under  Sherman  consisted  of  13  regiments  of 
volunteers,  forming  3  brigades  and  number- 
ing 10,000  men.  After  a  tempestuous  voy- 
age the  fleet  arrived  off  Port  Royal,  S.  C., 
Nov.  J.  Upon  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Broad  River  is  an  Islaad  on  which  the  Con- 
federates had  built  forts.  On  Bay  Point 
Fort  Beauregard  mounted  23  guns,  and  on 
Hilton  Head,  opposite.  Fort  Walker  had  6, 
some  of  them  ot^the  largest  caliber.  A  fleet 
of  8  steamers  lay  inside  the  harbor.  The 
guns  of  the  forts  were  fully  manned  by  1,^00 
South  Carolinians,  and  a  field  battery  with 
500  men  supported  one  of  them.  On  the  7th 
Du  Pont  brought  his  gunboats  into  action. 
He  manoeuvered  his  fleet  in  a  circle* around 
the  hafbor  between  the  forts,  firing  broad- 
sides as  he  passed  the  Confederate  batteries. 
His  shells  wrought  havoc  in  the  works,  but 
the  moving  ships  were  little  damaged.  For 
4  hours  the  battle  raged,  when  the  garrison 
retreated  leaving  everything  behind.  Forty- 
three  guns  were  captureo.  Hilton  Head 
was  made  the  center  of  later  naval  opera- 
tions. 

Portage  Lake,  Mlcli.,  act  authorizing  estab- 
lishment of  new  harbor  lines  in,  returned 
IX.  71. 
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Porfealoo  ForMt  Seienre,  proclaimed,  XI, 

1081. 
Porter,  D&yld: 

Fiisate  io  command  of,  ttirrenders  to  Brit- 

i^,  I,5ita 
Mentioned,  II,  276. 

Naval  talents  of,  commented  on,  II,  213. 
Porter,  DaridD.: 
Admiral  of  Navy,  death  of,  annoimced  and 
honors  to  be  paid  memory  of,   IX,  134, 
165. 
Captain  in  Navy,  nomination  of,  VI,  IJ5. 
Rear-admiral  in  Navy,  nomination  ot,  VI, 

192. 
Thanks  of  Congress  to,  recommended,  VI, 
76, 83, 151. 
Porter,  Flti-Jolm: 
Act  for  relief  of,  vetoed,  VIII,  221. 
Appeal  of,  referred  to,  vIII,  270. 
PrcMceedings  and  report  of  board  in  case  of, 

referred  to,  VII,  522. 
Relieved  from  command  of  corps,  VI,  124. 
Sentence  of  court-martial  in  case  of,  in  part 
remitted,  VIII,  125. 
Porter,  Horace,  member  of  court  to  try  assas- 
sins of  President  Lincoln,  etc.,  VI,  336. 
Relieved  from  duty,  VI,  336. 
Porter,  Moses,  mentionedTlIf  132. 
Porilmad  Oompaay,  bill  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 

IX,  92. 
Portland,  Oreg.,  proclaimed  port  of  delivery, 

V,  50. 

Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition  at, 
X,65a  / 

Porte  Bloo.  (See  Puerto  Rico.) 

Porte.  (See  Rivers  and  Harbors.) 

Portsmoiitli,  N.  H.,  dry  dock  at,  about  com- 
pleted, V,  13 
Site  for,  II.  i'^ 

Portsmoutli,  Olilo,  act  to  erect  public  build- 
ing at,  vetoed,  VIII,  567. 

Portsmouth,  Treaty  of.  —A  treaty  of  peace 
between  Russia  and  Japan,  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  September  5,  1905,  bringing  to  a  close 
the  war  that  had  been  waged  oetween  those 
■two  countries  since  February  11,  1904. 
Shortly  after  the  battle  of  the  Japan  Sea,  May 
27-29, 1905  (see  Japan  ).  President  Roosevelt, 
after  conierence  with  the  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor and  the  Japanese  Minister,  sent  identical 
notes  to  the  Governments  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, urging  them  to  begin  direct  peace  ne- 
gotiations with  each  other,  and  offering  the 
services  of  the  United  States  in  bringing  their 
envoys  together.    Japan  accepted  the  prop- 

.  osition  two  days  later,  and  Russia  within  a 
week.  Various  ^aces  were  proposed  for  the 
meeting:  Paris.  The  Hasue,  Cheefoo^  Ge- 
neva, and  Washington.  As  Uie  summer  heat 
made  the  latter  place  unsuitable,  the  United 
States  Government  offered  the  use  of  a  build- 
ing at  the  United  States  Navy  Yard,  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  and  the  offer  was  accepted. 
The  envoys  appointed  were,  on  the  part  of 
Japan,  Baron  Komura,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Kogoro  Takahira,  Minister  to 
the  United  States;  and  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
Count  Sergius  Witte  and  Baron  Rosen,  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.  On  August 
5  the  envoys  assembled  on  the  United  States 
Cruiser,  May/lower,  near  O^rster  Bay,  L.  I., 
and  were  introduced  by  President  Roosevelt 
The  sessions  of  the  conference  began  August 
-  o,  when  the  Japanese  presented  their  terms: 
L    Recognition  by  Russia  of  the  preponder- 


ating influence  of  Japan  in  Korea;  II.  Simul- 
taneous evacuation  of  Manchuria  by  Russia 
and  Japan;  IIL  Transfer  to  Japan  of  the 
Russian  leases  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny; 
IV.  The  return  of  Manchuria  to  China  ac- 
cording to  the  previous  agreement  between 
Russia  and  China;  V.  The  cession  of  Sak- 
halin Island  to  Japan;  VI.  The  transfer  to 
Japan  of  all  public  property  in  Port  Arthur 
and  Dalny,  rights  of  private  property  to  be 
respected;  Vll.  The  transfer  to  Japan  of 
theManchurian  railroad  between  Port  Ar- 
thur and  Dalny  and  Harbin;  VIII.  Russia  to 
retain  the  main  line  to  Vladivostok ;  IX.  The 
reimbursement  of  Japan  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war;  X.  The  surrender  to  Japan  of  the 
Russian  warships  interned  at  neutral  ports; 
XI.  Limitation  of  Russia's  naval  strength  in 
the  Pacific;  XII.  Fishing  rights  for  citi- 
zens of  Japan  in  Russian  waters.  To  some 
of  these  Russia  agreed  at  once;  but  the  Ques- 
tions of  indemnity  and  the  cession  ot  the 
Islandof  Sakhalin  still  remained  open,  and 
by  the  19th  of  August  the  negotiations  seemed 
certain  to  end  in  failure.  The  pressure  of 
neutral  nations,  brought  to  bear  on  both  par- 
ties, and  especiallv  the  influence  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  lea  to  a  compromise.  Japan 
waived  the  question  of  indemnity,  and  with- 
drew her  demand  for  the  interned  warships; 
while  Russia  consented  to  the  surrender  of 
the  southern  half  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin. 
Each  nation  agreed  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  its  prisoners  of  war,  an  ar- 
rangement much  to  the  advantage  of  Japan. 
An  agreement  was  reached  August  29th,  and 
the  formal  treaty  was  signed  September  5, 
190S 

The  official  provisions  of  the  more    im- 
portant articles  of  the  treaty  are  as  follows: 

ARTICI«B  II. 

The  Imperial  Russian  Government,  ac- 
knowledging that  Japan  possesaes  in  Keren 
paramount  political,  military,  and  econom- 
ical interests,  engage  neither  to  obatmct  nor 
interfere  with  measures  for  the  guidance, 
protectioa,  and  control  which  the  imperial 
Government  of  Japan  may  find  necessary  to 
take  in  Korea. 

It  is  understood  that  Russian  subjects  in 
Korea  shall  be  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  subiects  and  citizens  of  other 
foreign  powers;  that  is  to  say.  they  shall  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  subjects 
and  dtisens  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  in  order  to  avoid 
causes  or  mfsunderstanding  that  the  two 
high  contracting  parties  will  abstain  on  the 
Russian-Korean  frontier  from  taking  any 
military  measure  which  may  menace  the 
security  of  Russian  or  Korean  territory. 

ARTICLB  m. 

Japan  and  Russia  mutually  engage: 

First — To  evacuate  completely  and  simul 
taneously  Manchuria  except  the  territon 
affected  by  the  lease  of  the  Mao-tnng  Penin. 
aula  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
additional  Article  I,  annexed  to  this  treaty, 
and 

Second— To  restore  entirely  and  completelv 
to  the  exclusive  administration  of  China  afl 
the  portions  of  Manchnria  now  in  occupation 
or  under  the  control  of  the  Japanese  or 
Russian  troops  with  the  exception  of  the  ter- 
ritory above  mentioned. 

The  Imperial  Government  of  Russia  de- 
clare that  they  have  not  in  Manchnria  any 
territorial  advantages  or  preferential  or  ex- 
clusive concessions  in   the  impairment   of 
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Fdrtsmontb,  Treaty  ot— Continued, 

Chinese  sovereignty  or  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  equal  opportunity. 

ARTICI^B  V, 

The  Imperial  Russian  Government  transfer 
and  assign  to  the  Imperial  Government  of 
Japan,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government 
of  China,  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  Ta-I«ien, 
and  the  adjacent  territory  and  territorial 
waters  and  all  rishts,  privileges,  and  con- 
cessions connected  with  or  forming  iwrt  of 
such  lease,  and  they  also  transfer  ana  assign 
to  the  Imperial  Government  of  Jnpan  all 
public  works  and  properties  in  the  territory 
affected  by  the  above  mentioned  lease. 

The  two  contracting  parties  mutually  en- 
gage to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Chuiese 
Government  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
stipulation. 

The  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  on 
their  part  undertake  that  the  proprietary 
rights  of  Russian  subjects  in  the  territory 
above  referred  to  shall  be  perfectly  re- 
spected. 

ARTICI.E  VI. 

The  Imperial  Russian  Government  engage 
to  transfer  and  assign  to  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  without  compensation  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  Government 
the  railway  between  Chang-chun-fu  and 
Knan-chang-tsu  and  Port  Arthur,  and  all  the 
branches  together  with  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  properties  appertaining  thereto  in 
that  region, as  well  asall  the  coal  ininesin  said 
region  belonging  to  or  worked  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  railway.  The  two  high  contracting 
pnrties  mutually  engage  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  Government  of  China  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  stipulation. 

ARTICI^E  VII. 

Japan  and  Russia  engage  to  exploit  their 
respective  railways  in  Manchuria  exclusively 
for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes  and 
nowise  for  strategic  purposes.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  restriction  does  not  apply  to 
the  railway  in  the  territ..rv  affected  by  the 
lease  of  the  I«iao-tung  Peni.i.suia. 

ARTICI^E  IX. 

The  Imperial  Russian  Government  cede 
to  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  in  per- 
petuity and  full  sovereignty  tne  southern 
portion  of  the  Island  of  Sakhalin  and  all  the 
islands  adjacent  thereto  and  the  public  works 
and  properties  thereon.  The  fiftieth  degree 
of  north  latitude  is  adopted  as  the  northern 
boundary  as  the  ceded  territory.  The  exact 
alignment  of  such  territory  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  additional  Article  XI.  annexed  to  the 
treaty. 

Japan  and  Russia  mutually  agree  not  to 
construct  in  their  respective  possessions  on 
the  Island  of  Sakhalin  or  the  adjacent  is- 
lands any  fortifications  or  other  similar  mili- 
tary works.  They  also  respectively  engage 
not  to  take  any  military  measures  which 
may  impede  the  free  navigation  of  the  Strait 
of  I«a  Perouse  and  the  Strait  of  Tartary. 

ARTICI^K  XI. 

Russia  engages  to  arrange  with  Japan  for 
granting  to  Japanese  subjects  rights  of  fish- 
ery along  the  coasts  of  the  Russian  posses- 
sions in  the  Japan,  Okhotsk,  and  Bering 
Seas. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  foregoing  engagement 
shall  not  affect  rights  already  belonging  to 
Russian  or  foreign  subjects  in  those  regions. 

Ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  ex- 
changed on  October  14,  1905.  (See  also 
Japan.) 


PortngaL~A  Kingdom  of  western  Europe. 
It  extends  from  lat  36®  58'  to  42*>  10'  north 
and  from  long.  6°  10^  to  g®  30'  west.  It  is 
bounded  by  Spain  on  the  north  and  east  and 
bv  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  south  and  west 
The  principal  exports  are  wine,  cork,  fish, 
live  stock,  olive  oil,  dairy  produce,  fruit, 
and  copper.  The  trade  is  mostly  with  Great 
Britain,  Brazil,  the  United  States,  and  France. 
Portugal  is  a  hereditary  constitutional  mon- 
archy, the  lej?islative  power  being  vested  in 
the  Cortes.  The  territory  was  partly  included 
in  the  ancient  Lusitania.  Portugal  became 
a  Kingdom  under  Alfonso  I  in  1139,  and  was 
a  great  maritime  power  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  It  has  an  area  of  35,490 
sa.  miles;  population  ( 1900 ),  3,423,132.  In 
addition  has  colonial  possessions  with  an 
area  of  802,952  sq.  miles  having  a  population 
of  9,158.952. 
Portugal  ( see  also  Lisbon;  Oporto ) : 
Blockade  established  by,  claims  of  United 

States  growing  out  of,  II,  535,  550;  III,  24. 
Brazil,  questions  with,  respecting  escape  of 

insurgent  Admiral  Da  Gama,  DC,  524. 
Citizens  of,  effort  made  to  improve  condition 

of,  II,  193,  217. 
Claims  of  United  States  against,  II,  508,  550, 
594;  111,  24,08;  IV,  418,  fe3;  V,  12,  8i  144. 
226.    (See  also  General  Armstrong.  The; 
Miles.Tht,) 

Admitted,  but  payment  of,  delayed.  III,  237. 

Convention  for  adjustment  of,  referred  to, 
V,  82, 106^  119. 

Payment  of,  11,^94;  HI,  24. 149, 532;  V,  119. 
Commercial  relations  with,  11,242. 

Vessel  sent  to  protect  American  interests, 
".  536.  ^ 

Copyright  privilege  extended,  by  proclama- 
tion. IX,  398. 
Cotton  culture  in  African  possessions  of,  re- 
ferred to,  VI,  66. 
Diplomatic  relations  with,  restuned,  II,  445. 
Duties  on  rice  reduced  by.  Ill,  24. 
Friendly    disposition    01,  toward    United 

States,  II,  3S3. 
Government  of|  removed  to  Lisbon,  II,  105. 
Internal  tranquillity  restored  to.  III,  98. 
Minister  of  United  States  in,  1, 98. 

Salary  of,  referred  to,  VI,  469. 
Railroad  in,  operated  by  American  citizens 
seized  by  Government  of,  IX,  35. 

Claim  regarding,  submitted  to  arbitration, 
IX,  III. 
Relations  with,  1, 07, 176;  II,  251. 
Revenue  laws  of  United  States,  complaints 

of,  against,  referred  to,  IV,  103. 
Slavery  in  colonies  of,  abolition  oi,  discussed, 

VII,  335. 

Treaty  with,  referred  to.  III,  604, 622;  IV,  4I, 

274. 
Vessels  of— 
Discriminating   duties  on,  suspended  by 
proclamation,  VII,  1261 
Report  regarding,  II,  572;  III,  224. 
Requested  by  Portugal,  III,  223. 
Duties  on,  II,  572. 

Proclamation  levying  duties  on.  III,  372. 
Referred  to.  III,  375. 
Vessels  of  United  States  seized  or  interfered 

with  by,  II.  W.  535».550;  III.  24. 
Vice-consul  of,  to  United  States,  exequatur 

of,  revoked,  VII,  84. 
Wines  of,  duties  on,  referred  to,  IV,  274,  40a 
Post-Olllco.    (See  Post-Office  Department) 
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PoBt-Olllce  BuUdlng : 

Destruction  of,  by  fire  referred  to,  III,  264. 
Erection  of — 
Appropriation  for,  recommended,  III,  264; 

IV,  58. 
Recommended,  III,  258,  503. 
Erection  of,  for  joint   use  of   Washington 
City  post-office  and  Post-Office   Depart- 
ment recommended,  IX,  44. 
Extension  of,  referred  to,  V,  382,  384. 
Heating  and  ventilating  of,  referred  to,  V, 

579.581. 
Referred  to.  III,  581. 

Unifonn  standard  in  amount  of  gross  receipts 
to  fix  right  of  community  to,  recommenda- 
tions regarding,  VIII,  792. 
PoBt-Offloe  Department,  The.— This  De- 
partment of  the  Executive  Brand)  of  the 
Government  was  established  under  the  Con- 
stitution on  September  26.  1789,  but  the  work 
then  taken  up  oyit  had  been  in  continuous 
operation  from  early  colonial  times.  Up  to 
1693  the  postal  service  was  entirely  carried 
on  by  the  towns  and  villages,  trom  that 
year  until  1707  it  was  administered  under  the 
patent  granted  Thomas  Neale  by  the  King 
m  1691,  Andrew  Hamilton  having  been  ap- 
pointed Postmaster- General  of  America. 
He  established  a  weekly  service  from  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  to  Virginia,  and  so  successful 
was  his  administration  that  he  has  been 
called  "the  father  of  American  posts."  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Hamilton,  in 
1703.  In  1707  the  entire  American  postal 
system  came  under  the  supervision  of  the 
General  Post-Office  in  London,  and  John 
Hamilton  was  continued  as  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral of  America,  with  an  annual  salary  of 
200  pounds.  He  served  until  1730  and  was 
followed  by  Alexander  Spotswood,  1730-30 ; 
Head  Lynch,  1739-43,  and  Elliot  Benger, 
1743-53.  In  the  latter  year  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and  William  Hunter  were  appointed  joint 
Postmasters-General.  Hunter  was  succeeded 
in  1761  by  John  Foxcroft,  while  Franklin 
served  until  1774,  when  he  was  removed  by 
the  Crown.  In  1763  the  North  American 
postal  system  was  organized  in  two  district^ 
the  Northern  and  the  Southern,  the  Post- 
masters-General named  above,  with  head- 
ouarters  in  New  York,  serving  in  the  Northern 
district  and  the  following,  with  headquarters 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  the  Southern:  Benja- 
min Barows,  1765-66;  Peter  de  Lancey, 
June  1766-71 ;  and  George  Roupell,  1771-82. 
n  the  m'eantime  great  advances  had  been 
ihade  in  the  service.  Free  delivery  had  been 
introduced  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  great 
routes  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  New  York 
to  Quebec  had  been  established.  On  No- 
veniDer  13, 1755,  was  begun  the  first  regular 
monthly  packet  service  between  Falmouth, 
England,  and  New  York,  and  the  Atlantic 
man  system  then  created  has  never  ceased. 
In  1773  the  mail  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  was  carried  every  other  day ; 
and  between  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire every  third  day.  The  movement  to- 
wards an  independent  or  American  post- 
office  was  begun  in  1773  when  Paul  Revere 
became  a  private  post-rider  in  Massachusetts 
and  when  William  Goddard,  of  Baltimore, 
advocated  an  American  rather  than  an 
Ei^lish,  post.  On  December  25,  I77ii,  Post- 
master-General Foxcroft  announced  the  end 
of    the    British   postal    system   in    North 


America,  and  on  July  26,  1775,  nearly  a  ye«i 
before  political  independence  was  declared* 
the  Continental  Congress  appointed  Benja- 
min Franklin  Postmaster-General  of  the 
Colonies.  When  Franklin  was  sent  to  Eu- 
rope in  1776,  Richard  Bache,  his  son-in-law, 
was  made  Postmaster-General.  In  the  pas- 
sage of  the  postal  ordinance  of  October  18, 
n82,  which  unified  all  previous  postal  acts. 
Congress  required  the  payment  of  postage 
in  sflver  or  its  equivalent,  and  newspapers 
were  admitted  to  transportation  in  the  mails. ' 
It  was  in  this  year  that  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment, in  distinction  from  the  postal 
service,  was  practically  created,  and  from 
this  time  the  modem  American  post-office 
dates  its  origin.  In  the  same  year  Ebenezer 
Hazard  was  appointed  Postmaster-General. 
Under  his  administration  an  American  At- 
lantic service  was  established  and  the  do- 
mestic service  perfected  and  extended  until, 
at  the  end  of  his  term,  1789,  there  were  85 
post-offices  in  the  country  and  2,399  miles  of 
post-roads,  the  volume  of  busines.«  being 
about  300,000  letters  a  year.  Up  to  this  time 
the  means  of  transportation  had  been  almost 
entirely  by  horseback,  but  an  act  of  Con- 
gress of  September  6,  1785,  gave  the  Post- 
master-General power  to  make  contracts  for 
the  transmission  of  mail  by  stage-coach. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution, 
in  1789,  the  postal  service  was  for  a  time  car- 
ried on  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  although  the  postal  ordinance 
of  1782  remained  in  force  until  1792,  when  a 
new  postal  law  reforming  the  postage  tariff 
was  passed.  The  law  permanently  and 
definitely  establishing  the  Department  was 

gassed  May  8,  1799.  In  x8io  the  office  of 
econd  Assistant  Postmaster-General  was 
created,  a  new  postage  tarifiF  (8  to  25  cents, 
according  to  distance,  for  single  letters,  and 
one  cent  each  for  newspapers  not  goin^ 
beyond  the  State  of  publication )  was  es- 
tablished, and  the  vanous  post-routes  con- 
nected in  one  system.  In  181 1  the  Depart- 
ment established  a  service  between  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  in  coaches  owned  by  the 
Government,  and  two  years  later  the  Post- 
master-General was  authorized  to  make  use 
of  steamboats  in  the  transportation  of  mail. 
The  organic  law  of  the  Department  was 
again  changed  in  1825,  provision  being  made 
for  the  building  of  a  General  Post-Office  at 
the  seat  of  Government,  and  the  Postmaster- 
General  being  given  great  powers  in  the 
conduct  and  development  of  the  service.  In 
1827  the  salary  of  the  Postmaster-General 
was  made  |^,ooo  a  year,  the  same  as  that  of 
heads  of  the  other  Executive  Departments, 
and  two  years  later  he  was  called  to  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet  Up  to  1836  the  Postmaster- 
General  had  not  only  made  all  contracts  for 
the  carrying  of  the  mail,  but  he  had  kept 
the  accounts  of  the  Department  and  re- 
ceived the  money  due  it.  By  the  act  of  July 
2,  of  that  year,  however,  the  accounting  was 
transferred  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  it  was 
required  that  all  revenues  of  the  Department 
be  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury. 
Until  the  passage  of  this  act  all  postmasters 
had  been  appointed  by  thte  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, but  from  Ihis  time  those  whose  commis- 
sions amounted  to  $1,000  or  more  a  year 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
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Post-OfllM  Department,  UtiM—Cimtinued, 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  This  act  also  created 
the  office  of  Third  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General.  In  1852$  the  act  authorizing:  the 
Postmaster-General  to  make  use  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  service  was  passed;  and  on 
March  3,  1845,  laws  were  enacted  placing 
the  postage  tariff  on  a  weig^ht  basis  (five 
cents  for  less  than  one-half  ounce  f  t  dis- 
tances not  exceeding  300  miles);  making  it 
^obligatory  to  let  contracts  to  the  highest 
'bidder;  curtailing  the  franking  privilege; 
prohibiting  private  expresses  from  carrymg 
mail  matter;  and  extending  the  foreign  mail 
service.  In  1851  the  price  of  postage  was 
a^ain  reduced,  being  made  three  cents  for 
distances  less  than  3,000  miles.  Since  March 
3t  1835,  the  prepayment  of  postage  has  been 
required,  the  use  of  postage  stamps  having 
been  authorized  bv  an  act  of  Congress  of 
March  3,  1847.  The  next  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  postage  was  on  October  i,  1883,  when 
it  was  made  two  cents  on  hrst-class  matter. 
On  July  1, 1885,  the  unit  of  weight  was  made 
one  ounca  instead  of  one-half  ounce,  and  on 
second-class  matter  the  rate  was  made  one 
cent  a  pound  instead  of  two  cents.  An  act 
of  March  3,  1853,  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Assistant  Postmasters-Gen&rai 
by  the  President  instead  of  by  the  Post- 
master-General. The  free  delivery  system 
was  practically  begun  in  1825  when  letters 
were  delivered  at  certain  places  in  the  cities 
at  a  cost  of  two  cents  each.  In  1830  news- 
papers and  pamphlets  were  delivered  for 
naif  a  cent  each  and  letters  collected  for  two 
cents.  In  185 1  drop-boxes  were  hrst  used,  at 
a  cost  of  two  cents,  and  in  1S63  branch  post- 
offices  in  cities  and  free  delivery  from  house 
to  house  were  established.  The  railway  mail 
service  was  extended  in  1864  by  assorting  the 
mail  while  in  transit.  The  money  order  sys- 
tem was  established  on  May  17,  1864;  and 
the  special  delivery  system  on  October  1, 1883. 
The  free  rural  delivery  system  was  begun  in 
1897,  s^<l  two  3^ears  later  the  registry  system 
was  extended  in  cities  so  that  letters  might 
be  registered  at  the  home  of  the  sender.  The 
duties  of  the  Department  as  at  present  or- 
ganized are  divided  among  five  principal 
offices,  viz.,  those  of  the  Postmaster-General: 
First  Assistant  Postmaster-General;  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General;  Third  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General,  and  Founh  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General.  The  Postmaster- 
General  appoints  all  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Department  except  the  four  assistant 
postmasters-general  and  the  purchasing 
s^ent,  who  are  appointed  by  the  President 
the  Senate  concurring.  He  also  appoints  all 
postmasters  whose  compensation  is  not  more 
than  ^1,000  annually;  makes  postal  treaties 
with  foreign  governments,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  President;  awards  and 
executes  contracts;  and  directs  the  manage- 
ment of  the  domestic  and  foreign  mail 
service,  including  that  of  the  insjilar  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States.  The  duties  of 
the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  are 
divided  among  the  following  divisions:  The 
Division  of  Appointments;  the  Division  of 
Bonds  and  Commission;  the  Division  of 
Salaries  and  Allowances;  the  Division  of  City 
Delivery  and  the  Division  of  Correspond- 
ence to  which  are  referred  inquiries  regard- 


ing the  construction  of  the  post-office  law, 
etc  In  the  office  of  the  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  the  transportation  of  all 
mail  is  cared  for.  The  various  divisions  of 
the  office  are:  the  Division  of  Railwav  Mail 
Service;  the  Division  of  Foreign  Mails;  the 
Division  of  Railway  Adjustment;  the  Di- 
vision of  Contracts;  the  Division  of  Inspec- 
tion, and  the  Division  of  Mail  Equipment. 
In  the  office  of  the  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master-General are  supervised  all  matters  of 
postal  finance.  The  divisions  are  the  Di- 
vision of  Finance;  the  Division  of  Stamps; 
the  Division  of  Money  Orders;  the  Division 
of  Registered  Mails;  the  Division  of  Classi- 
fication, and  the  Division  of  Redemption. 
The  office  of  the  Fourth  Assistant  Post- 
master-General deals  with  rural  free  delivery 
and  miscellaneous  postal  business;  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  Division  of  Rural  Delivery:  the 
Division  of  Supplies;  Division  of  Dead 
Letters,  and  the  Division  of  Topography. 
The  following  have  been  Postmasters-Gen- 
eral under  the  Constitution:  Samuel  Osgood, 
Massachusetts;  Timothy  Pickerings,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Joseph  Habersham,  Georgia:  Gideon 
Granger^  Connecticut;  Return  y.  Meigs,  jr., 
Ohio;  John  McLean,  Ohio;  William  T. 
Barry,  Kentucky;  Amos  Kendall,  Kentucky; 
JohnM.  Niles,  Connecticut;  Francis  Granger, 
New  York;  Charles  A.  Wickliffe.  Kentucky; 
Cave  Johnson,  Tennessee;  Jacob  Collamer, 
Vermont;  Nathan  K.  Hall,  New  York; 
Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  Connecticut;  James 
Campbell,  Pennsylvania;  Aaron  V.  Brown, 
Tennessee;  Joseph  Holt,  Kentucky;  Horatio 
King,  Maine;  Montgomery  Blair.  District 
of  Columbia;  William  Dennison,  Ohio;  Al- 
exander W.  Randall,  Wisconsin;  John  A.  J. 
Creswell,  Maryland;  J.  W.  Marshall,  Vir- 
ginia;  Marshall  Jewell,  Connecticut;  James 
N.  Tyner,  Indiana;  David  M.  Key,  Tenn- 
essee; 1  lorace  Msiynard,  Tennessee:  Thomas 
L.  James,  New  York;  Timothy  O.  Howe, 
Wisconsin;  Walter  Q.  Greshani.  Indiana; 
Frank  Hatton,  Iowa;  William  F.  Vilas,  Wis- 
consin; Don  M.  Dickinson,  Michigan;  John 
Wanamaker,  Pennsylvania;  Wilson  S.  Bis- 
sell.  New  York;  William  L.  Wilson^  West 
Virginia;  James  A.  Gary,  Maryland;  Charles 
Emory  Smith,  Pennsylvania;  Henry  C. 
Payne,  Wisconsin;  Robert  J.  Wynne,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  George  B.  Cortelyou,  New 
York. 
Po8t-Oflloe  Department: 
Act  regarding  post-office  vetoed,  VII,  385. 
Assistant  for,  recommended,  VIII,  353,  517. 
Building  for.  (See  Post-Office  Building.) 
Clerks  in,  referred  to,  VI,  387. 
Discussed.  (See  Postal  Service  discussed.) 
Funds  of,  deficit  in.  III,  116;  V,  <jio,  C76. 
Issuance  of  commissions  to  officials  by  Post- 
master-General recommended,   Vll,  109, 

239- 
Laws  of,  recommendations  regarding,  II,  215. 
Reforms  in,  recommended,  IX,  731. 
Revenues  and  expenditures  of — 

Appropriation  lor,  IV,  349;  V,  461. 

Bill  providing  for,  failure  of,  to  pass,  V,  571. 

Discussed  by  President- 
Adams,  J.  a,  II,  3",  363. 390, 419. 

Arthur,  VlII,  $2,  141,  182. 
Buchanan,  V,  461,  523,  525,  576. 
Cleveland,  VIII,  352,  516,  792;  IX,  448, 
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more,  V,  89,  134. 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


PoBt-OflLce  Department— CVTff/mti^^. 


Jackson,  11. 460,  527;  111,34.  "6, 174. 257. 
Johnson,  VI,  363, 452,  577,  084. 
Lincoln,  VI,  51,  131, 185, 249. 
McKinley,  X,  no. 
Monroe,  11, 215,  258. 
Pierce,  V,  215,  289.  339»  410. 
Polk,  iV,  414,  W5, 652, 


» 414.  505, 
Roosevelt,  X,  821. 
Tyler.  IV.  49,  203.  349. 
Van  Buren,  1 1 1,  393,  502.  538, 619. 
Treasurer  for,  should  be  appointed.  III,  1x7. 
PoBt-OfllceB: 
Classification  of  fourth-class,  recommended, 

IX.  740. 
Clerks  in,  legislation  rec^arding  classification 

of,  recommended,  Vnl,  793. 
Consolidation  of,  recommended,  IX,  732, 74a 
Number  of,  II,  215;  X,  119. 
Increase  in,  II,  311,  367,  39©,  419;  HI,  393. 
502.  538;  IV,  505;  V,  89,  134, 461 ;  VI  1, 249, 
622;  VIII,  182,  791;  IX,  321,  449.  539. 
Recommending  fourth-class,  IX,  74a 

Post  Roads.    (See  Mail  Routes.) 

Postage. — The  price  established  by  law  to  be 
paid  for  the  conveyance  of  a  letter  or  other 
mailable  matter  by  a  public  i>ost.  Rates  of 
postage  were  fixed  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress m  1789  as  follows :  Single  letters  under 
60  miles,  7.4  cents;  between  60  and  100  miles, 
II. I  cents:  between  100  and  200  miles.  14.8 
cents,  ana  3.4  cents  for  each  additional  100 
miles.  As  early  as  1794  a  delivery  system 
was  inaugurated,  a  fee  of  2  cents  being  re- 
quired for  each  letter  delivered.  In  1814  the 
rates  of  postage  were  increased  by  50  per 
cent,  but  the  old  rate  was  restored  in  1816. 
Mails  were  first  carried  on  horseback,  later 
by  stage  coach,  and  in  1834  by  railway. 
July  7,  1838,  Congress  declared  every  rail- 
road to  be  a  mail  route.  In  1847  and  1848 
B>st-offices  were  established  at  Astoria,  San 
iego.  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco.  The 
rate  ot  postage  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific coasts  was  fixed  at  40  cents.  Mar.  3, 
1851.  letter  postage  was  reduced  to  3  cents 
per  half  ounce  for  distances  under  3,000  miles, 
postage  prepaid.  Merchandise  was  first  ad- 
mitted to  the  mails  in  1861.  Registration  was 
begun  in  1855,  and  postal  money  orders 
were  first  issued  in  1864.  The  free-delivery 
system  was  established  in  1872  in  cities  of 
50,000  population  or  over,  and  in  1887  the  sys- 
tem was  extended.  In  1896  the  experiment 
of  free  deliverv  in  rural  districts  was  tried 
and  proved  to  be  a  success,  since  that  date 
the  principle  has  been  adopted  and  is  being 
extended  all  over  the  country.  (See  also 
Post-Office  Department.) 

Postage  (see  also  Franking  Privilege): 
Census  papers,  discussed,  II.  85. 
Increase  in,  recommended,  V,  5^. 
On  census  papers  discussed,  II,  ^. 
Reduction  in- 
Discussed.  IV,  7A%  414.  562;  V.  22, 135,  177, 

410;  VIII,  248,  3S2.  51S. 
Recommended,  III,  257, 619;  IV,  653;  V, 
22,  89;  VIII,  141,  182,  249. 
Revenue  derived  from.    (See     Post-Office 
Department,  revenues,  etc.,  of.) 

Postage  Stamps.— An  official  mark  or  stansp 


affixed  to  or  embossed  on  letters  sent  throogrh 
the  mails  as  evidence  of  the  prepayment  of 
postage.  Adhesive  stamps  were  made  as  an 
experiment  by  James  Chalmers  in  his  print- 
ing office  in  Dundee  in  1834,  but  they  were 
not  made  public  till  November,  1837.  In 
February,  1837,  Sir  Rowland  Hill  proposed 
a  postage  stamp  for  prepayment  of  letter 
postage.  In  1840  Mulready*s  envelope  was 
introduced,  bearing  an  allegorical  desien  of 
England  attracting  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  but  this  was  soon  superseded  by  the 
adhesive  stamp.  Local  stamps  were  in  use 
in  various  cities  in  the  United  States  as  early 
as  J 842—1  n  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore, 
and  Brattle boro.  By  act  of  Mar.  3,  18^7,  the 
use  of  postage  stamps  was  authorized,  and 
issues  oi  5  and  10  cent  stamps  were  made  by 
the  Government,  bearing,  respectively,  de- 
signs of  the  heads  of  Franklin  and  Wasning- 
ton.  In  185 1  three  new  values  were  added — 
1,  3,  and  12  cents.  From  this  time  till  i860 
a  complete  series  was  issued  in  values  from 
5  to  90  cents.  In  1869  a  new  series  was 
brougnt  out  in  various  designs,  such  as  a 
horseman,  a  locomotive,  eagle,  steamship, 
landing  of  Columbus,  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, heads  of  Franklin,  Washington, 
and  Lincoln.  The  series  of  1870-1872  oore 
heads  of  Franklin,  after  Ruprichfs  bust; 
Jackson,  after  Powers;  Washington,  after  the 
bust  by  Houdon;  Lincoln,  after  Volk;  Stan- 
ton, from  a  photograph;  Jefferson,  after  Pow- 
ers's  statue;  Clay,  after  the  bust  by  Hart; 
Webster,  after  the  Clevenger  bust;  Scott, 
after  the  bust  by  Coffee;  Hamilton,  after 
Cerrachi;  and  Perry,  from  Wolcott*s  statue. 
At  the  International  Postal  Conference  held 
at  Berne.  Switzerland,  in  1874,  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  was  formed,  with  rates  of  5 
cents  per  half  ounce  on  all  letters  passing 
between  the  countries  composing  the  union. 
In  1875  a  5-cent  stamp  was  issued  for  this 
foreign  service,  bearing  the  head  of  Jackson, 
taken  from  a  photograph,  and  in  1882  an- 
other of  the  same  value  with  the  head  of 
Garfield.  Stamped  envelopes  were  issued 
in  1852  and  postal  cards  in  1872. 
Postal  Congress,  Intematloiial,at— 
Benie,  VII,  296. 
Lisbon,  VIII.  353. 
Paris,  VI,  186. 

New  convention  adopted  by,  VII,  501. 
Washington,  IX,  732. 
Postal  ConTentions : 
Discussed,  VI,  186;  VII,  198;  VIII.  353. 
Embarrassment  arising  under,  referred  to^ 

VII,  501. 
With— 

Bahama  Islands,  VIII,  792, 

Barbados.  VIII,  792. 

Belgium,  VI.  577.  685;  VII,  249. 
"If,  ; 


Canada,  VII f,  249,  792. 

China,  VI.  577. 

Costa  Rica,  VI,  83. 

France,  VII,  296. 

Germany,  VI,  577,  685;  VII,  249. 

Great  Britain,  IV,  678;  V,  22, 188;  VI,  452, 

„577,  635,  ^^5. 

Honduras,  Vni,792. 

Italy,  VL  577, 685. 

Japan,  VII,  249. 

Mexico,  VI,  34, 63;  VIII,  792, 

Ratification  of,  referred  to,  VI,  73. 
Netheriands,  VI,  577,  685. 
New  South  Wales,  VIII,  296. 
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Postal  OOllTMlttOIlB— C<Mf A'fffl^^/. 

Newfonndland,  VII,  24a 
Sweden  and  Norway,  VIL  249. 
Switzerland,  VI,  577,  685;  VTI.  296. 

Postal  Orlmes,  act  relating  to,  etc,  returned, 
Vm,  619. 

Postal  Gurrenoy.— During  the  Civil  War, 
when  silver  became  very  scarce,  a  substitute 
for  fractional  currency  was  invented  by 
Gen.  Spinner,  United  States  Treasurer  un- 
der President  Lincoln.  It  consisted  of  post- 
al stamps  pasted  upon  paper  used  for 
Government  securities  and  representing  dif- 
ferent sums.  These  pieces  of  paper  were 
circulated  among  the  clerks  of  tne  Depart- 
ment and  became  for  a  while  the  medium  of 
exchange  in  a  small  wp.y. 

Postal  Matter,  abuse  of  classification  of,  X, 

453- 
Postal  Notes.  (See  Money-Order  SystemJ 
Postal  BaTlngs  Banks  recommended  by  Pres- 
ident- 
Arthur,  VIII,  52. 

Grant,  VII,  198.  250. 

Hayes,  VII,  622, 
Postal  Berylce: 

Abuses  of,  discussed,  VIII^  53, 143;  IX,  538, 
730. 

Civil  Service  in,  discussed,  IX,  540, 74a  (See 
also  Railway  Mail  Service.) 

Communication  with  Santiago,  Cuba,  order 
regarding,  X,  352. 

Consolidation  of  post-offices  recommended, 
IX,  732,  740. 

Correspondence  with  foreign  countries,  se- 
curity reauired  in.  III,  258. 

Discussed  by  President — 
Adams.  J.  a,  II,  31 1, 363. 39a  419. 
Arthur,  VlTl,  52, 141, 182,  248. 
Buchanan,  V  461,  525,  570,  576, 6J3. 
Cleveland,  VIII,  352, 515,  791;  IX,  448, 538. 


729. 
Filli 


^illmore,  V,  89, 134, 177- 

Grant,  VII,  40,  109,  149, 197,  249, 296,  351, 

409L 
Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  43, 116,  124,  198,  321. 
Haves,  VII,  474,  500,  574.621. 
Jackson,  II,  460,  526^  605;  III,  33, 116,  I74,» 

257. 
Johnson,  VI,  363,  452»  577, 684. 
Lincoln,  VI,  51, 131, 185,  249. 
McKinley,  X,  119,  x6i. 
Monroe,  II,  215, 255. 
Pierce,  V,  215,  289,  339,  4io. 
Polk,  IV  414,  505,  562, 652. 
Taylor,  V,  21. 

Tyler.  IV,  49, 88, 203,  270,  349. 
Van  Buren,  III,  393,  502,  538, 618. 
Washington,  1, 66.  83, 107,  128, 132. 


Employees  in,  number  of,  X,  1 19. 

Expenditures  for.  (See  Post-Omce  Depart- 
ment.) 

Foreign  postal  arrangements  and  routes  re- 
ferred, to,  IV,  322,  561,  563.  578.  652;  V,  22, 
161.  ife;  VI,  ni.  367, 388;  452,  fe-;;  <^II, 
197.  249,  570;  VlII,  53,  353,  516;  IX,  124, 
199. 

Franking  privilege  discussed.  (See  Franking 
Privilege.^ 

Frauds  in,  discussed,  VIII,  53, 143. 

Free-delivery  System- 
Discussed  and  recommendations  regard- 
ing, VII,  250;  VIII,  182,  2d9,  352,  5x7, 
791;  IX,  321, 449,  539;    X,  226.  , 

Extension  of,  to  towns  of  5,000  population 
recommended,  IX,  198. 


Growth  of,  X,453,  542,  821. 

In  Spanish- American  War  discussed,  X,  119. 

Inadequate  facilities  extended  rural  commu- 
nities discussed  and  recommendations 
regarding,  IX,  198. 

Inspector  service,  recommendations  regard- 
ing. IX,  731. 

Mail- 
Communication    with  Australia,  recom- 
mendations regarding,  IX,  124. 
Depredations  on,  allowance  to  witnesses 
in   cases    of    prosecution   referred   to, 

in,  539. 

Import  duty  on   foreign,   recommended, 

vn.  575. 

Modification  of  law  regulating  rates  upon 
second-class  matter  recommended,  IX, 
538,  730. 

Publications  for  instigating  slaves  to  in- 
surrection sent  through,  discussed,  III, 

175. 
Mail  routes.  (See  Mail  Routes.) 
Mail  transportation- 
Act  making  appropriations  for  transporta- 
tion by  steamers  and  otherwise  vetoed, 
V,  322. 

Annual  cost  of,  V,  134, 290.  339. 525;  VII, 
197,  296. 

Between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  discussed, 
V,  368.  596, 653. 

Between  vVashington  and  New  Orleans, 
irregularity  of,  referred  to,  V,  35a 

Cost  of,  to  Pacific  coast,  etc.,  referred  to, 
VII,  123. 

Fraudulent  bonds  accompanying  bids  and 
contracts  for,  VIII,  68. 

Joint  resolution  in  regard  to  carrying  mail 
from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  Placerville,  Cal., 
reasons  for  applying  pocket  veto  to,  V, 
542. 

Laws  to  prevent  transmission  of  lottery 
advertisements  discussed  and  recom- 
mendations regarding,  IX,  44,  80, 116. 

Legislation  to  protect,  recommended,  VII, 
127. 
Money-order  system  discussed,  II,  4x9;  VIII, 

^  52,  352^92;  IX  321,  449.  53?^. 

Money  orders,  international,  discussed,  IX, 

449f  539' 
Ocean  mail  post-offices,    establishment  of, 

discussed,  IX,  198. 
Penn  Van,  N.  Y..  agent  to  take  charge  of 

post-office  at.  referred  to,  VI,  601. 
Post  routes.    (See  Mail  Routes.) 
Postal  notes.     (See    Money-order   system^ 

ante^ 
Postal  treaties.    (See  Postal  Conventions.) 
Railway — 
Authority  to  compel  railroads  to    carry 

mail  recommended,  VIII,  793. 
Compensation  for — 
Change  in,  recommended,  VII,  40. 
Discussed,  VIII,  515.  ' 

Exorbitant,  III,  174;  IV,  88;  V,  215. 


Exorbitant,  III,  174;  IV, : 
Reduction  of,  VII,  575. 
Should  be  regulated  by 


Congress,  III, 
175;  y^.  88. " 
Contracts  demand  attention  of  Congress, 

III,  257, 503, 5^;  V,  410.       ^    ^    ^ 
Contracts  for,   should  be  made  by  Post- 
master-General on  equitable  basis.  III, 

257. 

Discussed.   (See  Postal  Service  discussed.) 
Railway  Mail  Service.    (  See  Railway  Mail 

Service.) 
Registry  system  discussed,  VIII,  5X 
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companies    discussed. 


Pofltal  %^T9V^%— Continued. 
Rural  service  of,  X,  453,  542,  650. 
Second-class  mail  matter,  change  in  law  re- 
garding, recommended,  IX,  53)5,  730. 
Special  delivery  stamps — 

Discussed,  I  A.  449,  539. 

Recommended,  VUl^  249. 
Star  routes — 

Decrease  in,  referred  to,  VIII,  52. 

Fraudulent  bids  referred  to,  VIII,  68. 

Increase  in,  recommended,  VII,  57J. 

Prosecution  of  frauds  in  service,  VlII,  53, 

Steamboat — 

Discussed,  VI  452;  VIII,  53. 

Referred  to.  111,  539. 
Steamship — 

Advertiseiftents  issued  for  lines  9f,  IX,  199. 

American  vessels  compelled  to  carry  mail 
discussed,  VIII,  245. 

Between  United  States  and  Brazil  referred 
to,  VI,  367,  388;  VII,  570. 

Contracts  for,  referred  to,  IV,  652;  VIII, 

3i3;IX,322,^39. 
Differences   with 

VIII.  516. 
Discussed,  IX,  199, 322. 
Establishment  of  lines  of,  recommended, 

IV,  350;  VII,  622;  IX,  57,  322. 
Expenses  of,  referred  to,  V,  75,  215;  VII, 

197;  VIII,  53. 
Post-offices  established  on,' IX,  19S. 
Special  grants  to,  recommended,  VI,  249. 
Subsidies  to,  VII,  197,  352. 
Views  of  Postmaster-General  regarding, 
VI,  363. 
Union  of  telegraphic  system  and,  discussed. 
(See  Telegrapn  Lines,  Government  con- 
trol of.) 
Unit  of  weight  in  rating  first-class  matter 

discussed,  VIII,  249. 
Unlawful  publications,  prohibited  from  using. 

Postal  Treaties.     (See  Postal  Conventions.) 

Postal  Union,  International  (see  also  Postal 

Congress,  International) : 

Convention  for  establishment  of,  VI I^  296. 

Postal  Union,  Universal,  discussed,  VII,  622; 

VlII,  53;  IX,  539.  732. 
Postmaster- General : 
Disclaims  any  intended  disrespect  in  com- 
munication to  Senate,  III,  528. 
Post-office  building  report  of,  recommending 

erection  of,  HI,  264. 
Postmasters  appointed  by,  referred  to,  V,  33. 
Report  of,  recommending  erection  of  new 
post-office  building.  III,  264. 
Postmasters : 
Amount  due  from.  II,  215. 
Appointment  of,  oy  Postmaster-General  re- 
ferred to,  V,  33. 
Appointments  of,  referred  to,  IV,  155. 
Classification  of  fourth-class,  discussed  and 

recommendations  regarding,  IX,  740. 
Compensation  to,  discussed,  II,  215;  V,  410: 

VII,  409;  Vf  11  792. 
Interference  with,  discussed,  VII,  409;  IX, 

"5-. 
Relative  merit  of,  plan  to  indicate,  recom- 
mended, IX,  44,  54. 
Potomac,  The,  instructions  given  commander 

of,  at  Sumatra,  II,  575. 
Potomac  RiTer: 
Bridges  over,  in  District  of  Columbia.    (Sec 
District  of  Columbia.) 


Improvement  of,  recommended,  VII,  478^  506^ 
580,  627;  VIII,  64. 
Bill  for,  submitted,  VII,  581. 
Lands  lying  on,  referred  to,  1, 136. 

Pottawatomie  Indians.— A  tribe  of  the  AJ^on- 
quian  stock  of  Indians.  When  first  known 
(about  1670)  they  lived  on  the  Noquet  Is- 
lands, in  Green  Bay,  Wis.  At  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  they  were  estab- 
lished on  the  Milwaukee  River,  at  Chicago, 
and  on  the  St  Joseph  River.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  they  possessed 
the  country  around  the  head  ol  Lake  Mich- 
ij^an  from  the  Milwaukee  River,  Wis.,  to  the 
Grand  River,  Mich.,  extending  south  into 
Illinois  and  in  Indiana  to  the  Wabash  River. 
They  took  a  prominent  part  in  Pontiac's  War 
and  m  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  when  they 
fought  on  the  British  side,  as  they  also  did 
dunng  the  War  of  18x2.  The  name  Potta- 
watomie signifies  **  firemakers, "  and  has  ref- 
erence to  their  secession  from  the  Ojibwas 
and  making  fires  for  themselves.  A  large 
tract  was  assigned  to  them  on  the  Missouri. 
In  1867  1,400  of  them  became  citizens,  but 
the  Prairie  Band  continued  under  the  Indian 
Department  Their  present  number  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  about  1,500. 

Pottawatomie  Indians: 
Agreement  between  Cherokee  Commission 
and,  IX.  79. 
Proclaimed,  IX,  156. 
Location  of  lands  ceded  to  Indiana  by,  II, 

535. 
Removal  of,  III,  498. 


^2^'  '^^5'  227  272, 279;  IV,  454';  Vi;  61.  V55; 
382,  S19;  X,  61. 
Complaints  regardin^j,  VI,  62. 
Instructions  to  commissioners  in  conclud- 
ing, X,  46. 
Potter,  EUsha  R.,  correspondence  regai^inf 

Dorr's  Rebellion,  IV,  286,  295,  296. 
Potts,  Jane,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 

VI II,  720. 
Itowder,  Smokeless: 
Adoption  of,  recommended,  IX,  696. 
Development  of,  IX,  324. 
Powell,  Joseph  W.,  naval  cadet,  to  be  made 
ensign  for  attempting  to  rescue  force  ot  the 
AferrimaCf  X,  81. 
Powell.  L.  B.,  treaty  with  Indians  concluded 

by.  IV,  671. 
Powell,  Lasams   W..  sent  to   Utah  during 

troubles  with  Mormons,  V,  505. 
Powers,  Hiram.  American  sculptor,  negotia- 
tions with,  regarding  work  of  art  for  Capitol, 

V.  377. 

Powers,  Foreign (  see  also  the  several  powers) : 
Claims  against,  referred  to,  V,  535,  536. 
Claims  of.  arising  out  of  War  cletween  the 

States  discussed.  VI,  127;  VII,  132. 
Collection  of  commercial  relations  of,  re- 
ferred to,  II.  6^,  206. 
Commerce  of.    (  See  Commerce  of  Foreign 

Powers.  ) 
Commerce  with.     ( See  Commerce. ) 
Duties  levied  by,  export  referred  to  and  rec- 
ommendation, VIII,  157. 
Expeditions  against — 
Discussed  bv  President — 
Arthur,  Vtll  53. 
Buchanan,  v.  447,  466, 649. 
Fillmore,  V,  107,  t\\  161, 


Index, 
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Powers,  Totilignr— Continued. 

Jefferson,  I,  406,  407,  412,  4:29. 

Johnson,  VI,  457,  460. 

Monroe.  II,  13,  id,  21,  23, 32,  40, 51,  20a 

Pierce,  V,  208, 246. 

Polk,  IV,  605. 

Taylor,  V,  II,  47. 

Van  Buren,  111,  399. 

Washington,  I,  154. 
Proclamations  against,  by  President — 

Buchanan,  V,  496. 

Cleveland,  IX,  591, 694, 

Fillmore,  V,  ill,  112. 

Grant,  VII,  85,  91. 

Jefferson,  1, 404. 

Johnson.  VI,  433* 

Madison,  I,  561. 

Pierce,  V,  27 1,  272,  388. 

Taylor,  V,  17. 

Tv4er,IV,57 

Washington,  I,  157. 
Explosives,  order  to  prevent  shipment  of, 

abroad,  VIII,  228. 
Export  duties  levied  by,  referred  to,   VIII, 

157. 
Imprisonment     of    American    citizens   by. 

(  See  Imprisonment. ) 
Imprisonment  of  citizens  of,  by  United  States. 

( See  the  several  powers. ) 
Intermeddling  of,  with   Indians  referred  to, 

III.  511. 

Ministers  of,  to  United  States.    ( See  the  sev- 
eral powers. ) 

Ministers  of  United  States  to.    (  See  Minis- 
ters of  United  States. ) 

Neutral  rights  of.    ( See  Neutral  Rights. ) 

Peace  witl^  should  not  be  interfered  with  by 
American  citizens,  1, 128. 

Relations  with,  referred  to,  VI,  84. 

Revenues  and  finances  of,  referred  to,  VI,  71. 

Suljjects  of,  in  United  States,     (  See  Aliens; 
Naturalized  Citizens.  ) 

Treaties  with,  referred  to,  IV,  688;  VI,  690; 
VIII, 264.    (  See  also  the  several  powers. ) 

Vessels  of  United  States  seized  by  authorities 
of.     (  See  Vessels,  United  States. ) 
lowers  of  Federal  and  State  GoTemments 
discussed  by  President — 

Arthur,  VIII,  120,  184,  221. 

Buchanan,  V,  4^1,  4J0,  497,  543,  553,  599,  608, 
614,  619.  626,  637, 655. 

Cleveland,  VI IL  375,  407,  41 1,  557,  778,  827. 

837;  IX,  492, 578, 677. 

Fillmore,  V,  90. 

Grant,  VII.  38^  172.  216,  242,  305.  . 

Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  54, 127, 331. 

Haves,  VII,  493,  514,  523,  532,  536.  S4i,  545, 

500,  591.  592.  601. 
Jackson,  iL^Si,  461,  483,   5o8,  514,  5i9,  5.S7, 
"  '  8;  111,5,56,69,  118, 132, 176,231. 


560,  591.  592.  601 
ackson,  II,  451, 

;  578.638;iir,5... 

Jefierson,  I,  409,  456. 

Johnson,  VI,  353,  372,395,398.405,  413,422, 
445,  472,  483,  489,  492,  498,  531,  536,  558, 
568, 583. 622, 639,  646,  648,  650, 651, 672, 691. 

Lincoln,  VI,  5,  20, 68,73,  85, 134- 

Madison,  1,  489,  490,  555,  584. 

Monroe,  II,  18,  142, 144. 

Pierce,  V,  218,  222,  247,  856,  257,  322,  341. 386, 

Poil^'lV,  4^*606,  610,  640, 656. 
Tvler,  IV,  63,  68,  88, 183,  190.  330. 
Washingfton,  I,  194. 
Prairie  Qrove  (Ark.),  Battle  of.— Sept.  19, 
1862,  President  Lincoln  directed  that  Miss- 
ouri, Arkansas,  Kansas,  and  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Indian  Territory  should  constitute 


the  Department  of  the  Missouri^to  be  ccp- 
mandea  by  Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  R.  Curtis.  The 
only  important  engagement  that  occurred  in 
this  department  while  Curtis  was  in  com- 
mand was  at  Prairie  GrovCj^Ark.  The  Con- 
federate General  Thomas  C  Hindman  was 
on  his  way  north  into  Missouri  with  a  large 
force  when,  on  Dec.  7, 1862.  he  encountered 
the  united  forces  of  Generals  James  G.  Blunt 
and  Francis  J.  Herron.  During  the  engage- 
ment which  ensued  the  Federals  lost  1,148 
and  the  Confederates  1,317.  The  latter  re- 
tired during  the  night 

Preble,  Edward: 
Enerey  and  judgment  displayed  by,  I,  377. 
Medal  presented  to,  March  3,  1805,  for  gal- 
lantry, mentioned,  I,  364. 

Preble,  QeorgeH.: 
Commander  in  Navy,  nomination  of,  and 

reasons  therefor,  vl,  153. 
Thanks  of  Congress  to,  recommended,  VI, 

7^. 

Preble,  William  P.,  mentioned,  II,  559. 

Preolone  Metale.  (See  Coins  and  Coinage; 
Gold  and  Silver.) 

Preemption  Laws.— The  first  law  regulating 
the  preemption  of  and  payment  for  public 
land^  was  passed  Mar.  %  1801..  It  was  a  spe- 
cial act  affecting  the  Symmes  colonization 
scheine  on  the  Nliami  River.  A  number  of 
preemption  laws  were  passed,  most  of  them 
of  a  more  or  le.ss  special  nature.  The  first 
general  law  was  passed  in  1830.  The  law  of 
1841  granted,  in  consideration  of  residence 
and  improvement,  freedom  of  entry  upon 
160  acres  of  public  lands  to  any  person  over 
21  years  of  age;  12  to  33  months  were  allowed 
for  payment,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid 
varied  with  the  situation  and  value  01  the 
tract  preempted.  The  law  of  1841  was  re- 
pealed in  i8qi,  since  which  time  there  has 
Seen  no  legislation  on  the  subject. 

Preemption  Laws: 
Discussed,  III,  496, 536;  VI,  453;  VII,  1 10;  IX, 

49. 
Recommended,  III,  389;  IV,  409. 
Amendments  to  law  recommended,  IV, 
558,  650. 
Repeal    of  preemption  act  recommended, 
VIII,  183,  250,  522. 

President,  The.— Previous  to  the  War  of  1812 
American  commerce  liad  suffered  consider- 
ably at  the  hands  of  British  cruisers,  which 
hovered  about  our  coasts  and  captured  many 
United  States  vessels  bound  for  France. 
These  cruisers  also  made  many  impressments 
of  sailors.  In  May,  1811,  Conmiodore  John 
Rodgers,  commanding  the  American  frigate 
President^  was  ordered  to  put  to  sea  m>m 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  protect  our  commerce. 
When  30  miles  off  Cape  Charles,  May  16, 
Rodgers  gave  chase  to  the  Utile  Belt,  a  Brit- 
ish frigate.  The  latter  fired  upon  the  Fresi- 
dentt  attempted  flight,  and  failed  to  show  her 
colors.  The  fire  was  returned  by  the  Presi- 
dentt  and  in  18  minutes  the  Little  Belt  was 
disabled.  A  dispute  arose  as  to  which  of  the 
commanders  was  at  fault,  but  it  was  never 
decided,  as  the  discussion  was  dropped  by 
mutual  agreement.  In  September,  1814,  the 
President,  under  Decatur,  was  captured  by 
the  Endymion,  and  other  British  vessels. 

President  of  a  Btate.— Some  of  the  earlier 
organized  States  provided  for  a  president  as 
the  executive  head.  To  avoid  misunder* 
standing  and  confusion,  this  was  afterwards 
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pTMldant  of  a  %\$^i^^Omtinued, 
changed  to  governor.  The  first  constitu- 
tions of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Hampshire, 
adopted  in  1776  provided  for  an  executive 
council  of  which  one  member  was  president 
Delaware,  South  Carolina,  and  the  New 
Hampshire  constitution  of  1784  provided 
for  a  single  head,  but  called  him  president 
South  Carolina  in  1778.  Pennsylvania  in 
1790,  and  Delaware  and  New  Hampshire  in 
1792  altered  the  title  to  governor. 
Presiaeat  of  United  Btatofl.— The  title  of 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States. 
In  1696  William  Penn  proposed  a  plan  for  a 
general  government  for  the  Colonies  in 
America.  The  plan  comprehended  a  chief 
executive  with  the  title  of  president  The 
Albany  Convention  proposed  that  of  presi- 
dent-general. The  Continental  Congress 
had  its  president  In  the  Convention  0^787 
it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  a  single 
executive  to  whom  the  tide  of  President  was 
given.  In  order  to  be  eligible^  the  President 
must  be  35  years  of  age,  a  native-bom  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  within 
the  United  States  for  14  years.  He  is  elected 
for  a  term  of  4  years  by  electors  chosen 
bv  the  different  States.  These  electors  are 
ciios^  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  on  ballot 
tickets  usually  headed  by  the  names  of  the 
candidates  voted  for  as  President  and  Vice- 
President,  followed  by  the  names  of  the 
electors^  who  are  pledged  to  vote  for  these 
candidates  only.  (See  Electoral  College.) 
The  President's  duties  and  powers  under  the 
Constitution  are  to  approve  or  veto  bills;  to 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses 
against  the  United  States,  except  in  case  of 
impeachment;  to  make  treaties;  to  nominate 
amoassadors  and  other  public  ministers,  con- 
suls^ judges  of  the  Federal  courts,  etc.,  and,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  appoint 
such  officers;  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  occur 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  by  granting 
commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  next  session;  to  convene  one  or  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  to  adjourn  Congress 
to  such  a  time  as  he  may  deem  proper  in 
case  it  cannot  agree  upon  an  adjournment 
He  is  also  commander  in  chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navv  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
States  when  called  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  required  to  give  in- 
formation to  Congress  from  time  to  time 
regardinc[  the  state  of  the  Union  and  recom- 
mend to  Its  consideration  such  measures  as 
he  shall  iudge  necessary  and  expedient;  re- 
ceive ambassadors  and  other  public  minis- 
ters; see  that  the  laws  are  faithlullv  executed, 
etc.  He  receives  a  salary  of  (spjooo  per 
annum.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  ratification  of 
the  twelfth  amendment  ( 1804)  the  President 
andVice-President  were  not  separately  voted 
for,  but  the  candidate  for  President  who  re- 
ceived next  to  the  highest  number  of  votes 
was  made  Vice-President  Jefferson  and  J. 
Q.  Adams  were  elected  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  provided  by  the  Consti- 
tution, neither  Presidential  candidate  hav- 
ing a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote. 
Preildent  of  United  Btatee  (see  also  the  sev- 
eral Presidents): 
Act- 
Fixing  salary  of,  vetoed,  VII,  38a 
Of  Congress  approved  but  not  signed* 
whether  in  force»  discussed,  II,  287. 


Of  Congress  duly  certified  and  approved 
which  nad  not  passed  discussed.  III,  134. 
Providing  for  performance  of  duties  of,  in 
case  of  death,  etc.,  of  Vice-President  and, 
returned,  IX,  230. 
i\ppointing  power  ot    (See  Executive  Nomi- 
nations.) 
Appointment  of  members  of  House  b^,  in 
whose  election  thev  have  been  officially 
concerned  discussed,  II,  448,  557. 
Appointments  of,  referred  tcL  IV,  112. 
Arbitration    of  boundary  dispute  between 
Brazil  and  Argentine  Repuolic  submitted 
to.    (See  Cleveland,  Grover.) 
Arbitrator  of  claim  of  Italy  against  Colombia. 

(See  Cleveland.  Grover.) 
Bills  considered  by,  time  allowed  for,  dis- 
cussed, V,  462,  5M. 
Cabinet  of.    (See  Cabinet) 
Civil  service  extended  over  employees  in  of- 
fice of,  IX,  80a 
Communications  of»  to  Congress  not  to  be 

questioned  by  foreign  power.  III,  178. 
Compensation  due,  referred  to,  II,  323. 
Conduct  of  public  officers,  request  of  House 
for  documents  concerning,  declined,  II,  278. 
Constitutional  amendment — 
Designating  officer  to  succeed,  in  event  of 
vacancy  in  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency recommended,  Vl,  639, 691.    (See 
also  Successor  to,  post,) 
Regarding  election  oL  recommended,  II, 
447.  515  557. 6c<;  III,  34,  117, 176*  259; 

VI,  640, 691;  VII,  242.  445. 
Regarding   selection    of  electors  recom- 
mended, IX,  209. « 

Relative  to  approval  of  separate  items  of 
bill  and  veto  of  others  recommended, 

VII.  242;  VIII.  138,  187,  253. 
Constitutional   function   as  commander   of 

Army,  act  interfering  with,  discussed,  VI. 

472. 
Repeal  of,  recommended,  VI,  673. 
Constitutional  meaning  of  **  inability  to  dis- 
charge powers  and  duties  of  office  of."  dis- 
cussed and  recommendations  regarding. 
VIII,  65, 147,  187,253. 
Death  of.    (See  Garfield.  James  A.;  Harri- 
son, William  Henry;  Lincoln,  Abraham; 
Taylor,  Zachary.) 
Discretionary  authority  of,  to — 
Invite  nations  to  conference  on  subject  of 

coinage  recommended,  IX,  445. 
Retaliate  in  cases  of  discriminating  duties 
levied   on   American   vessels  recom- 
mended, VIII,  176, 62a 
Send  delegates  to  loreira  conventions,  rec- 
ommendations; regaraing,  VIII,  127,  176^ 
240;  IX,  iii;X.  100. 
Discretionary  authority  which  can  be  regu- 
lated by  Congress  should  not  be  exercised 
by,  III.  168. 
Discretionary  power  of.  over  nominations,  re- 
movals, and    other  acts  discussed  by 
President — 
Cleveland,  VIII,  375. 
Jackson,  III,  36.  42, 53,  127, 132. 
Monroe,  II,  278. 
Polk.  IV  382,  Aji.  566, 602,  679. 
Tyler,  IV.  50,  ffi.  105.  220^  227. 
Washington,  1. 194. 
Election  of— 
Act  providing  for,  and  regulating  counting 
of  votes  in,  approved  «nd  reasons  there- 
for, VII,  42a. 
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President  of  united  %%»M¥t— Continued, 

Constitutional  amendment  regarding,  rec- 
ommended. 11,  447.  518.  557. 605;  m,  34, 
117, 176.  259;  vl,  640, 691;  VII,  242,  445. 
Legislation  respectmg  ascertamment  and 
declaration  of  vote  recommended,  VII, 

411;  VIII,  64, 147. 235. 

Elections  discussed — 
1864.  VI,  252. 
Table  showin?  number  of  votes  cast  m, 
as  comparea  with  election  of  i860,  VI, . 


ll^Titg?: 


I88d,  VIII,  235. 
1896;  IX,  714. 
Electoit,  method  of  appointment  olL  and  ef- 
fect of  gerrymander  discussed,  IX,  208. 
Constitutional  amendment  regarding,  rec- 
ommended, IX,  209. 
Executive  acts  performed  during  absence  of, 
from  seat  of  Government  discussed,  VII, 
361. 
Memorandum  accompanying  message, 
VII.364. 
Fines  remitted  by.    (See  Fines.) 
Foreign  intercourse,  request  of  Senate  and 
House  for   information  regarding,   re- 
fused, I,  194;  IV,  431,  566. 602;  V,  154, 155, 
159;  IX,  669. 
Referred  to,  IV,  679. 
Free  confidential  communication  with  Senate 

should  be  preserved,  II,  327. 
Home  of.    (See  Executive  Mansion.) 
Impeachment  of.    (See  Impeachment) 
Information  regarding  annexation  of  Texas 

refused  by,  IV,  382. 
Law  conferring  power  upon — 
To  employ  forces  for  protection  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  abroad  recommended,  V,  447 

539.569. 
To  employ  naval  forces  for  protection  of 
American  vessels  recommended,  V,  569. 
Meets  and  advises  with  Senate  respecting 

treaty  with  Southern  Indians,  1, 61. 
Militia  can  not  be  called  into  service  by,  ex- 
cept by  authority  of  Congress,  V,  104. 
Modifications  in  laws  regarding,  recom- 
mended, V,  X05.       . 
Nominations  of.    (See  Executive  Nomina- 
tions.) 
Oath  of,  and  ceremonies  attending  adminb- 

tration  oi    (See  the  several  Presidents.) 
Pexsonal  interviews  with,  respecting— 
Appointments  to  office,  rules  regulating, 

discussed,  IX,  399. 
Business  transactions  unnecessary,  order 
regarding,  VI,  3^8. 
Pocket  vetoes  of.    (See  the  several  Presi- 
dents; the  several  messages.) 
Power  should  be  given,  to  prevent  injuries  to 

citizens  of  neighboring  nations.  III,  399. 
Presents  ofEereo,  by  Imaum  of  Muscat,  rec- 
ommendations regarding,  III,  592;  IV,  316^ 
Provisions  and  laws  respecting  election  of, 

etc.,  VI,  668. 
Public  money,  authority  of,  over,  discussed, 

111.324. 
Removals  from  office  discussed.    (See  Re- 
movals from  Office.) 
Right  of,  to  make  public  confidential  infor- 
mation of  predecessors  discussed,  IV,  433. 
Successor  to,  in  event  of  vacancy  in  Presi- 
dency  and  Vice-Presidency  discussed, 
VI,  639,691;  VIII,  365. 


Act  regarding,  returned,  IX,  239. 
Term  of,  recommendations   reganUng  lim- 
itation of,  II,  448;  III,  117;  vn,  445. 

Thanks  o^  tendered.    (See  Thanks  of  Presi- 
dent.) 
Treaties- 
Power  to  make,  vested  in  President  with 

consent  of  Senate.  1, 195. 
Request  of  House  for  correspondence  re- 
garding, declined,  1, 194. 
Vacancies,  power  of,  to  msuce  provisional  ap- 
pointments to  fill ,  discussed,  V,  65a 
Veto  messages  of.    (See  the  several  Presi- 
dents; the  several  messages.) 
Veto  power  of,  discussed,  IV,  662;  V,  23. 
War,  power  to  declare,  discussed,  V,  569. 
Executive  authority  to  furnish  instant  re- 
dress recommenoed,  V,  569. 
pMBldentlal  Eleeton: 
Constitutional  amendment  regarding  seleo-  , 

tion  of,  recommended,  IX,  209. 
Method  of  appointment  of,  and  effect  of 
gerrymander  discussed,  IX,  208. 
ProBldentlal  Bueoiulon.— The  Constitution 
provides  for  the  succession  of  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident in  case  of  the  death,  removal,  resi|pia- 
tion,  or  disability  of  the  President,  and  gives 
Congress  power  to  provide  what  onicer 
shall  succeed  m  case  of  the  death,  removal, 
etc.,  of  the  Vice-President  In  1793  Cong^ss 
enacted  that  in  such  case  the  President  of  the 
Senate  should  succeed,  and  then  the  Sotlker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Tlis  was 
attended  with  some  inconvenience  atid  dan- 
grer  and  there  was  some  doubt  of  its  constitu- 
tionality. An  act  of  Congress  approved  Jan. 
19^  i88d,  provided  that  the  succession  should 
pass  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  fol- 
lowingorder:  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  of  War,  Attorney- 
General,  Postmaster-General,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  Secretaries  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  whose  offices  have  been  created 
since  the  passage  of  the  Succession  Act  are 
not  eligible  for  Presidential  Succession. 
The  following  Vice-Presidents  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency  on  account  of  the 
death  of  the  President:  John  Tyler,  Millard 
Fillmore,  Andrew  Johnson,  Chester  A.  Ar- 
thur, and  Theodore  Roosevelt  (See  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  Cabinet) 
Presque  Iile,  Pa.: 
Obstructions  to  entrance  of  harbor  of  port  of, 

II,  217. 
Title  to,  proffered  by  marine  hospital  of  1 
Pennsylvania,  VIIl,  148. 
PrMfl.  Freedom  of.— The  first  anAendment  to 
the  Constitution,  introduced  in  the  First 
Congress,  established  freedom  of  speech,  re- 
ligion, and  the  press.  Though  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  originally  suent  upon  the 
subject,  nearly  all  otthe  States  inserted  in 
their  constitutions  clauses  permittin^freedom 
of  speech  and  publication  to  everv  citizen. 
Abuses  of  this  liberty  were  punishable  under 
the  common  law.  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  made  no  provision  in  their  first  con- 
stitutions, but  clauses  were  later  embodied 
insuring  the  widest  liberty  of  expression. 
During  British  rule  of  the  Colonies  this 
freedom  was  much  restricted  by  the  star 
chamber  press  censorship  regulation  of  1637, 
which  was  confinned  by  Parliament  in  1643. 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents, 


Pretoria,  BepaT>llo  of,  joint  resolution  re- 
lating to  con^atulations  from,  vetoed,  VII, 

Prlnoe  of  Wales,  visit  of,  to  United  States,  V, 
640. 

Prlnoe  of  Wales  Island,  referred  to,  X,  513. 

Princeton,  The,  construction  of,  referred  to, 
IV,  277. 

Princeton  (N.  J. ),  Battle  of.— The  beg:inning  of 
the  year  1777  found  the  British  army  of  7,000 
or  8,000  men  encamped  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
On  Christmas  ni^fht,  1776,  Washington  had 
turned  back  his  retreating  armv,  recrossed 
the  Delaware,  overcome  the  Hessians  at 
Trenton,  and  a^ain  crossed  the  Delaware 
into  Pennsylvania.  To  relieve  Cadwalader 
he  again  crossed  the  river  and  was  readv  to 
march  upon  Princeton.  Comwallis,  who  had 
been  sent  by  Howe  from  New  York,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him  with  most  of  his  army. 
Washington  skillfully  passed  around  the  left 
wing  of  Comwallis's  army,  and  on  Jan.  3, 
1777,  encountered  the  British  rear  guard, 
consisting  of  3  regiments  and  3  troops. 
These  were  scattered,  with  the  loss  of  about 
500.  The  American  loss  was  25  or  30,  be- 
sides officers.  Cornwalhs  retreated  to  New 
Brunswick  and  Washington  occupied  a 
strong  position  at  Momstown,  remaining 
there  until  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Printing  executed  by  authority  of  the  several 
Departments  referred  to,  V,  378. 

Printing  Office.  (  See  Government  Printing 
Office.) 

Prloleau,  Bamnel,  claim  of  representatives  of, 
refused  and  reasons  therefor,  V,  293. 

Prison  Congress,  International,  at>- 
St  Petersburg,  VIII,  532. 
Stockholm,  VI  I,  454,  512, 

Prison  Congress,  National,  at  Baltimore, 
VII.  208. 

Prisoners.    ( See  Imprisonment.) 

Prisoners  of  War.  ( See  War  between  the 
States;  War  of  1812.) 

Prisons.    ( See  Penitentiaries.) 

Private  Armed  Vessels: 
Depredations  of,  must  be  checked,  I,  370. 
Instructions  were  issued   May   28,   1798,  to 
commanders  of  armed  vessels  of  United 
States  to  seize  foreign  vessels  attacking 
those  of  the  United  States,  especially  those 
sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  French  Re- 
public. 
Issuance  of  commissions  to,  discussed,  II, 
210. 
Referred  to,  V.  241. 
Proposition  to  lorego  resort  to,  in  case  of 
war  discussed,  V,  276,  412. 

Private  Claims  against  United  States: 
Amount  paid  on.  referred  to,  III,  561,  566. 
Proceedings  under  act  for  payment  of,  sus- 
pended. 1,  580. 
Report  of  commissioners  referred  to,  I,  581. 
Settlement  of,  by  commission  recommended, 
V.  91, 137,  178. 

Private  Land  Claims.  (See  Court  of  Private 
Land  Claims.) 

Private  Property: 
Right  to  capture,  at  sea  in  time  of  war,  X, 

647,  648. 
Seizure  and  confiscation  of,  referred  to,  VI, 

Shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation,  I,  447. 
Privateering: 
Abolition  of,  discussed,  V,  412. 


Issuance  of  commissions  to  vessels  for,  disr 

cussed,  II,  210;  V,  241. 
Not  to  be  resorted  to  by- 
France  in  war  with  Spain,  11,  2x0. 
United  States  in  war  with  Spain,  X,  249. 
Referred  to,  X,  87. 
Proposition  to  forego  resort  to,  in  case  of 

war  discussed,  V,  276, 412. 
Referred  to,  V,  376. 
Privateers. — Armed  vessels  owned  and 
officered  by  private  persons,  but  acting 
under  commissions  from  the  government 
known  as  letters  of  marque.  It  was  for- 
merly the  custom  of  all  nations  in  time  of 
war  to  legalize  private  vessels  to  as-sist 
the  regular  navy  in  blockading  the  ports 
of  an  enemy,  mtercepting  supplies,  and 
capturing  prizes.  Vessels  so  employed  are 
called  privateers  and  are  supplied  with 
letters  of  marque  on  condition  of  their 
conforming  to  the  rules  and  usages  of 
war.  Herein  lies  the  difference  between 
privateers  and  pirates  (q.  v.)..  These  ves- 
sels and  crews  may  be  hired  or  im- 
pressed by  the  government  or  they  may  be 
owned,  officered,  and  sent  to  sea  at  private 
expense  under  government  commission. 
The  latter  has  been  a  favorite  way  of  em- 
ploying sailors  and  merchant  ships  when 
commerce  has  been  hampered  by  war,  and 
to  a  nation  with  a  small  navy  it  affords 
protection  against  formidable  naval  foes. 
The  practice  of  privateering  has  long 
been  looked  upon  as  an  evil  by  the  most 
advanced  nations.  At  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  in  1856  (q.  v.)  one  of  the  rules  of 
warfare  subscribed  to  was  that  "privateer- 
ing is  and  remains  abolished."  The 
United  States  refused  to  agree  to  this 
clause  of  the  declaration  on  the  ground 
that  without  privateers  it  would  have  no 
adequate  sea  force  in  time  of  war.  As 
the  agreement  was  only  binding  on  par- 
ties thereto,  American  commerce  was  left 
a  prey  to  the  ships  of  all  other  nations. 
In  1861  Secretary  Seward,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  made  an  ofifer  to  Eng- 
land and  France  to  come  under  the  oper- 
ation of  the  rules  of  war  subscribed  to 
in  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  but  the  offer 
was  refused  on  the  ground  that  it  would  im- 
pose an  international  rule  of  warfare  upon 
the  Confederate  States  then  in  rebellion.  In 
the  colonial  wars  Great  Britain  derived 
much  support  from  colonial  privateers. 
Upward  of  400  were  fitted  out  and  rav- 
aged the  French  West  Indies  and  made 
numerous  captures  along  the  coast  of 
France.  In  March,  1776,  the  Continental 
Congress  accorded  permission  to  citizens 
to  fit  out  privateers  against  the  British. 
During  that  year  342  British  vessels  fell 
a  prey  to  privateers  fitted  out  at  Salem, 
Cape  Ann,  Newburyport,  Bristol,  and 
other  seaports.  This  sort  of  warfare  be- 
came so  lucrative  that  sailore  could  hardly 
be  induced  to  enter  the  regular  service. 
Jan.  28,  1778,  an  American  privateer  sur- 
prised and  captured  the  British  fort  of 
New  Providence,  in  the  Bahamas,  and 
a  i6-gun  man-of-war.  During  the  War 
of  1812  some  500  privateers  were  fitted 
out.  They  were  mostly  schooners  or 
brigs  of  200  or  300  tons  and  car- 
ried from  80  to  100  men.  Of  400  British 
vessels   captured  in    1813    four-bfths  were 
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PrlTateers— CbffA>fM^</. 
taken  by  privateers.  Later  in  this  war 
larger  vessels,  like  the  Reindeer^  Avo/iy 
and  BhtkeUy^  were  built.  They  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  merchant  vessels, 
but  attacked  and  frequently  captured 
British  war  ships.  They  hung^  about  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
Canary  and  4  West  Indian  Islands,  and 
greatly  aided  the  American  cause. 

PrlM  Agents,  accounts  of,  referred  to,  II,  204, 
247. 

Prise  Courts.— Courts  which  adjudicate  the 
property  in  vessels  captured  at  sea  from  a 
belligerent  The  general  rule  is  that  when 
a  captor  brings  home  a  prize  the  tribunal  of 
his  own  country  has  sole  jurisdiction  over  it 
and  the  decision  rendered  is  binding  every- 
where. A  prize  court  difEers  from  other 
courts  in  that  the  property  of  foreigners  is 
brought  within  its  jurisdiction,  not  volun- 
tarily, as  in  ordinary  courts,  but  by  force. 
Dunng  the  colonial  wars  prize  cases  were  ad- 
judged by  the  admiralty  courts  held  by  colo- 
nial governors  as  vice-admirals,  or  by  judges 
whom  they  appointed,  with  appeal  to  com- 
missioners in  England.  With  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  the  States  established  ad- 
miralty courts  to  hear  prize  cases.  The  Con- 
tinental Congress  estaolished  a  court  of  ap- 
peals for  such  cases  when  in  dispute  between 
the  States.  Under  the  judiciary  act  of  1789 
the  United  States  district  courts  were  made 
prize  courts,  with  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Prize  Money. — A  dividend  from  the  proceeds 
of  a  captured  vessel  and  her  cargo,  etc.,  paid 
to  the  captors.  Prior  to  Mar.  3,  1899,  prize 
money  in  the  United  States  was  distributed  ac- 
cording to  an  act  of  June  ^0,1864.  If  the  prize 
was  equal  or  superior  to  tne  captor,  it  became 
the  sole  property  of  the  latter.  If  inferior, 
the  Unitea  States  took  half  and  the  captors 
divided  the  remainder.  Privateers  with  let- 
ters oi,  marque  kept  the  whole  of  the  prize 
unless  otherwise  stipulated  in  their  commis- 
sions. By  the  Navy  personnel  act  of  Mar.  3, 
1899,  the  law  .authorizing  the  distribution  of 
prize  money  among  the  captors  of  vessels  was 
repealed. 

Prise  Money  referred  to,  V,  32. 

Probert,  Aima  A.,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  45a 

Proclamations.  (See  the  several  Presidents 
or  the  several  subjects.) 

Prootor,  OoL,  mentioned,  I,  in. 

Prootor,  Redileld,  resignation  of,'as  Secretary 
of  War  and  appointment  as  United  States 
Senator  from  Vermont  referred  to,  .IX,  195. 

Products.  (See  Agricultural  Products;  Ani- 
mals and  Animal  products.) 

ProgresslYO  Labor  Party.— At  the  annual 
session  of  the  United  Labor  Party  held  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  19,  1886,  the  radical  or 
socialistic  element  withdrew  and  formed  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party.  They  advocated 
a  common  inheritance  of  land,  wealth,  and 
industries  and  upheld  all  the  tenets  of  ex- 
treme socialism. 

Prohibition.— The  prohibition  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  political  discussion  in 
America.  Long  before  the  Revolution  the 
liquor  traffic  was  taxed,  and  the  Continental 
Confess  advised  the  States  to  pass  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  distillation  of  grain.    Prohibition 


became  a  purelyState  political  issue  first  in  the 
Maine  le^slature  in  1037,  when  a  prohibitory 
bill  was  introduced  and  defeated.  In  1846 
a  bill  with  the  same  purpose  became  a  law, 
but  did  not  serve  the  purpose  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1851  by  a  more  effective  measure 
drafted  by  Neal  Dow.  This  law  provided 
for  search  and  seizure,  but  the  Prohioitionists 
lost  their  majority  and  the  law  was  repealed. 
Later  a  second  faW  was  passed  which  was 
made  a  part  of  the  State  constitution  in  i88d 
and.  is  still  in  force.  Between  1840  and  1856 
prohibitory  laws  were  passed  in  the  follow- 
ing States  and  were  repealed  or  made  inoper- 
ative as  indicated  beiow :  Illinois  repealed 
in  1853;  Rhode  Island  repealed  in  1863;  Penn- 
sylvania repealed  in  z866;  Delaware  repealed 
in  1867;  Massachusetts  repealed  in  1868;  Con- 
necticut repealed  in  1872;  Michigan  repealed 
in  1875;  New  York  declared  unconstitutional; 
Iowa  amended  in  1894  so  as  to  be  ineffective; 
Vermont  repealed  in  1902;  New  Hampshire 
repealed  in  1903.  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota  have  prohibitory  amendments  in 
their  constitutions. 

Prohibition  Party.— Prohibition  first  ap- 
peared as  a  national  political  issue  in  1869 
and  since  1872  the  Prohibition  party  has 
placed  Presidential  tickets  in  the  field. 
The  party  candidates  since  1872  with  the 
popular  vote  polled  have  been  as  follows: 
1872,  Tames  Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  5,608; 
1876,  (jreen  Clay  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  9,522; 
x88o,  Neal  Dow,  of  Maine,  10,305;  1884,  John 
P.  St.  John,  of  Kansas,  150,369;  1888.  Clinton 
B.  Fiske,  of  New  York,  240,506;  1892,  John 
Bidwell.  of  California,  255,841;  1896,  Joshua 
Levering,  of  Maryland,  131,312;  1900,  John  G. 
Woolley,of  Illinois,  208,555;  IW.  Silas  C. 
Swallow,  of  Pennsylvania,  258,838.  In  1896 
the  party  split  on  tne  silver  question,  those 
favoring  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
ratio  0116  to  i  forming  the  National  Party 
and  nominating  Charles  E.  Bentley  who  re- 
ceived 13,968  votes, 

Prometheus^  The,  firing  into  and  seizure  of,  by 
British  vessel,  V,  139, 144. 

Property  at  Sea: 

International  agreement  to  regard,  as  exempt 
'from  capture  by  belligerent  powers  rec- 
ommended, X,  1 13. 
International  conference  at  Washington  for 
security  of  life  and,  IX,  33,  58,  63. 
Maritime  powers  invited  to  attend,  VIII, 

785. 
Recommended,  VIII,  595. 
Treaty  with  Italy  regarding,  VII,  144. 

Property,  Captnred: 
Cotton  ca  ptured  and  forfeited  referred  to,  VL 

468. 
Should  not  be  adjudged  without  regular  in- 
vesti|Tation,  I,  500. 

Property.  Industrial,  international  conven- 
tion at  Paris  for  protection  of,  VII,  608;  VIII, 
207,27o,5.^^ 

Property,  Private: 
Seizure  and  confiscation  of,  referred  to,  VI, 

Shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation,  I,  447. 
Proprietaries. — American  territory  was  par- 
celed out  by  the  various  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  to  personal  friends  or  favorites  or  in 
recognition  of  some  useful  service  to  th^  sov- 
ereign. Persons  to  whom  these  grants  were 
made  established  what  were  known  as  pxr^ 
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prietary  ffovemments.  The  pxoprietor  ap- 
pointea  the  governor,  and  in  general  per- 
formed all  those  acts  of  government  which 
are  usually  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Carolinas,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  were  pro- 
prietary governments.  The  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware  were  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Crown,  but  those  of  Mary- 
land were  not 
Prosperity,  National,  discussed,  X,  527,  528, 

802;  XI.  1 131. 
Protection.— In  political  economy  the  principle 
or  system  of  imposing  such  duties  on  im- 
ported goods  as  will  protect  or  foster  domes- 
tic industries.  Tariffs  are  either  chiefly  to  pro- 
duce revenue  or  to  afford  protection.    Nearly 
all  American  tariffs  previous  to  that  of  1824 
come  under  the  former  head.    But  the  pre- 
amble of  the  first  tariff  act  of  1789  declared 
that  one  of  its  objects  was  "the  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  manufactures,"  and 
the  principle  of  protection  was  ablv  advocated 
by  Secretary  Hamilton,  in  his  elaborate  re- 
port on  manufactures,  in  1791  and  by  many 
members  of  Congress  from  that  time  to  the 
present    The  tariff  of  18 16  was  claimed  as 
protective  and  opposed  as  such  bv  Northern 
members,  while  Calhoun  and  other  South- 
erners advocated  it    Later  the  relative  views 
of  North  and  South  were  radically  changed, 
and  the  North  became  protectionist,  wliile 
Southern    members  (except  Clay  and  his 
Whig  followers  )  were  for  a  low  tariff  for 
revenue  only.    The  tariff  bill  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1820  by 
Representative  Biudwin,  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  the  Committee  on    Manufactures  was 
franlcly  stated  to  be    a  protective  measure, 
and  at  that  time  the  question  of  a  protec- 
tive duty  was  first  suggested  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional.   This  bill  ma  not  pass,  but  in  1824 
a  tariff  bill  became  a  law  with  average  duties 
of  37  per  cent.    The  protectionists  claimed 
that  many  of  the  duties  were  too  low  for  ef- 
fective protection  and  in  1828,  after  a  pro- 
longed  commercial  depression,  a  congress 
opposed  to  protection  passed  a  high  protec- 
tive tariff,  which  satisfied  neither  partj^,  and 
was  denounced  as  *'  a  bill  of  abominations." 
The  failure  of  another  act,  passed  in  x8^,  to 
sufBciently  reduce  the  rates  of  the  tariff  of 
1828  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  nullification 
movement  ( q.  v. ).    The  Clay-Calhoun  tariff 
of  1833,  known  as  the  "Compromise  of  1833, " 
gradually  reduced  duties  to  a  revenue  basis. 
The  act  of  1842  was  protective;  that  of  1846. 
( the  Walker  tariff  )  was  strictly  a   revenue 
tariff.    The  Morrill  tariff  of  1861  and  all  sub- 
sequent tariff    acts   have  been  protective. 
The  duties  have  been  high,  running  from  an 
average  of  18  per  cent  to  48  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem on  all  dutiable  articles*    (  See  Tariff. ) 
Proteotlve  Tariff.    (See  Import  Duties  dis- 
cussed.) 
Protestant  Ohnreh  at  American  embassy  at 
Rome,  removal  of,  referred  to,  VI,  464,  519. 
Protestant  Bplsoopal  Ohuroh  in  Alexandria, 

Va.,  act  incorporating,  vetoed,  I,  489. 
Proteits.— The  official  papers  of  the  Presi- 
dents as  they  are  sent  to  Congress  are  prop- 
erly designated  ''messages,"  but  on  several 
occasions  the  Chief  Efxecutives  have  sent 
papers  known  as  "  protests. "  They  are  sent 
in  the  customary  message  form,  but  contain 


the  formal  protest  of  the  President  against 
the  action  of  Congress  as  a  whole  or  oi  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  Houses. 
Prdtests  of  President- 
Buchanan  to  proceedings  of  House,  V,  614, 

619. 
Jackson  to  resolutions  of  Senate  charging 
him  with  violating  Constitution  and  laws, 
111,69. 
Additional  statement  regarding.  III,  93. 
Johnson  to  act  depriving  him  ot  command 

of  Army,  VI,  47Z 
Tyler  to  action  of  House  in  adopting  report 
assailing  his  official  conduct,  iV,  19a 
ProteuB,   Tlie.— The   vessel  in  which    Gen. 
Adolphus  W.  Greel)\  Mrith  24  men,  sailed 
from  St  Johns,  Newfoundland,  July  7.  1881, 
and  reached  Discovery  Harbor  ( lat  5I<>>44' 
north,   long.  64**  45'  west)    Aug.    12,   1881, 
where  he  established  his  station.    The  Prv- 
teus  was  lost  in  Smith  Sound,  midway  be- 
tween Cape  Sabine  and  Cape  Albert,  July 
23,  1883,  while  attempting  to  reach  Lady 
l^ankhn  Bay  with  a  relief  party  for  Greely. 
Proteus,  THe,  loss  of,  and    court  of  inquiry 

regarding,  VIII,  203. 
ProYldenoe  Plantations.— In    1636    Roger 
Williams  and  his  followers,  who  advocated 
complete  separation  of  church  and  state  and 
toleration  for  all  creeds,  were  banished  from 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  They  journeyed 
southward  and  founded  Providence.     Two 
years  later  the  followers  of  Anne  Hutchin- 
son founded  Portsmouth,  and  in  1630  New- 
port was  settled.    In  1644  Williams  obtained 
from  the    parliamentary    commissioners  a 
patent  which  associated  the  three  towns  in 
one  community.    -Both  Plymouth  and  Mas- 
sachusetts claimed  the  territory,  but  failed 
to  make  their  claims  good.    In  1663  a  new 
charter  was  granted,  which  united  Rhode  Is- 
land to  the  Providence  Plantations  and  re- 
mained substantially  the  fundamental  law 
until  1842. 
ProYldenoe  Plantations.  (See  Rhode  Island.) 
ProYldenola,  Tlie,  appropriation  for  seizure 
of,  by  American  steamer  recommended,  VI, 
62. 
PrOTlBlonal  Oonrts  in  Louisiana,  order  regard- 
ing, VI,  122, 
ProTlBlonal  OoTemors  (see  also  Reconstruc- 
tion; Restoration): 
Appointment  of,  and  restoration  into  Union 
of— 
Alabama,  VI,  323. 
Florida,  VI.  329. 
Geoipa,  VI,  318. 
Mississippi,  VX  314. 
North  Carolina,  VI,  312. 
South  Carolina,  VI,  326. 
Texas.  VI,  321. 
Referred  to,  VI,  379, 445. 
Restoration  referred  to — 
Arkansas,  VI,  222, 251. 
Louisiana,  VI,  222,  251. 
ProTlBlons,  importation  of,  into  foreign  coun- 
tries and  rates  of  duty  on,  referred  to,  IX,  68. 
Pmden,  0.  L.,  note  of,  to  Secretary  of  State 
transmitting  pocket    vetoes   of    President 
Cleveland,  VIII,  diB4. 
Prussia. — ^A  Kingdom  of  northern  Germany. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea, 
Denmark,  Oldenburg,  and  the  Baltic,  on  the 
east  by  Russia,  on  the  south  by  Austria, 
Saxony,  etc.,  and  on  the  west  by  Luxemburg, 
Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.  In  the  north* 
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era  and  eastern  portions  the  country  is  gen- 
erally level,  but  in  the  south  and  southwest  it 
is  hiUy  or  mountainous.  The  chief  a^- 
cultural  products  are  rye.  wheat,  oats,  pota- 
toes, bailey,  millet,  fruit,  beet  root,  tobacco, 
and  muse.  Prussia  is  very  largely  engaged 
in  manufacturinj^.  The  government  is  a 
hereditary  constitutional  monarchy,  admin- 
istered bv  a  King  and  a  Landtag  consisting 
of  two  chambers.  Prussia  is  the  principal 
State  of  the  German  Empire.  It  has  17 
votes  in  the  Bundesrath  and  236  members  in 
the  Reichstag.  Hanover,  Frankfort,  Nassau, 
and  some  other  States  were  acquired  by 
Prussia  in  1866.  This  resulted  in  forming 
the  North  German  Confederation.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, 18^0-71,  the  German  Empire  was 
fornu^  with  the  crown  hereditary  in  the 
Prussian  dynasty.  Area,  134,622  sq.  miles; 
population  (I900)»  34,472,509. 
#ntBsia: 
American  citizens  in — 

Expelled  from,  V,  5^92. 

Impressed  into  militarv  service  of.    (See 
Naturalized  Citizens.1 
Commercial  relations  with,  II,  251. 
Confederate  envoys  sent  to  Great  Britain 

and  France  referred  to.    (See  Mason  and 

Slidell.) 
Friendly  disposition  of,  toward  United  States, 

II,  353. 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render of,  ly,  417;  V  153. 18% 

Ratification  of,  referred  to,  IV,  600. 
Immigration  treaty  with^  VI,  629. 
Imprisonment  of  Amencan  citizens  by,  II, 

573. 
Naturalization  treaty  with,  VI,  629. 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed,  I, 
207.  396;  II,  402.  439;  IV,  417;  V.  153, 
183;  VI,  629. 
Impressment  of  American  citizens   into 
military  service,  violating  treaty  with, 
VI,  629. 
Violation  of,  by  United  States  complained 

Vessels  of — 
Application  for  rights  regarding,  11^  52. 
Suspension  of  discriminating  duties  on, 
recommended,  II,  403. 
Vessels  of    United   States   discriminating 
duties  on,  abolished  by,  II,  403. 
Public  Aceonnti.    (See  Accounts,  Public.) 
PnbUo  Acts.    (See  Acts,  Public;  Bills  and 

Acts.) 
Publlo  BnUdlngs.    (See  Buildings,  PublicJ 
Publlo  Buildings,  Conunissioner  of.     (See 

Buildings,  Public,  Commissioner  of.) 
Pnblio  Buildings,  Burreyor  of.     (See  Build- 
ings, Public,  Surveyor  of.) 
PubUo  Orsdit.    (See  Credit,  Public.) 
Public  Debt.    (See  Debt,  Public.) 
PubUe  DefensM.    (See  Defenses,  Public.) 
Public  Deposits.    (See  Deposits,  Public.) 
Public  Documents.    (See  Records  and  Docu- 

mentsO 
PubUe  Health.    P(See   C^arantine    Regula- 
tions.) 
PubUc  Healtb  and  Marine  Hospital  Serr- 
ice.  United  States: 
Land  reserved  for,  in  Puerto  Rico,  X.  52a 
Public  Land  Laws.    (See  Lands,  PublicJ 
Publio    Land  Ofltoes.    (See   Land   Offices, 
PnbUc) 


Public  Lands.    (See  Lands,  Public.) 
Publio  Lands  Oonunission,  report  of,  referred 

to,  VII,  583;  X,  715, 855. 
Publio  Libraries,  discussed,  X,  452. 
Publio  Money.     (See  Revenue,  Public) 
Public  Offloers.    (See  Officers,  Public.) 
Publio  Records.      (See   Records  and  Docu- 
ments.) 
Publlo    Reservations.     (See   Reservations, 

Public) 
Public  Reyenue.    (See  Revenue,  Public.) 
Publlo  Roads.    (See  Mail  Routes.)  * 
Public  BUtutes  of  United  States.    (See  Re- 
vised Statutes.) 
Publio  Supplies.    (See  Supplies,  Public) 
Public    Works.      (See     Internal     Improve- 
ments.) 
Publications,    Official.      (See  Records  and 

Documents.) 
Puebla  (Mexico),  Battle  of.— After  Gen. 
Scott  had  proceeded  on  his  march  to  the 
City  of  Mexico  Gen.  Rea,  /i  guerrilla  chief, 
was  joined  by  Santa  Anna.  Col.  Childs, 
commandant  of  the  Puebla  garrison  left  by 
Scott,  sent  Capt  Blanchard  with  3^  men  to 
capture  a  band  of  guerrillas.  Blanchard  and 
22  men  were  ambuscaded  and  killed  the  latter 

S art  of  August,  1S47.  Sept  25  Santa  Anna 
emanded  the  ..surrender  of  the  forts  at 
Puebla.  Childs,  who  had  onlv  about  360 
men,  refused  and  maintained  nis  position, 
in  spite  of  an  almost  continuous  fire  of  the 
Mexicans,  until  relieved  by  reenforcements 
under  Gen.  Lane,  Oct.  12. 

Pueblo  Indians. — A  common  name  for  sev- 
eral distinct  tribes  and  nations  of  Indians  oc- 
cupying western  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Chihusihua,  Texas  and  the  valleys  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  Colorado  rivers.  The 
Zuilis  inhabit  the  largest  pueblos  or  villages. 
They  are  distinct  nations.  When  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards  they  occupied  7  villages, 
known  as  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  on  the 
site  of  one  of  which  stands  the  present 
pueblo  of  Zuiii.  The  Tafloan  are  also 
a  distinct  stock  of  Indians  and  comprise 
several  tribes  of  closely  allied  dialects. 
The  Tusayan  is  a  confederacy  of  tribes  in- 
habiting northeastern  Arizona.  The  Pueblo 
Indians  have  always  been  friendl]^.  The 
Supreme  Court  declared  them  citizens  in 
1857.  The  name  was  also  applied  by  Span- 
iards to  the  early  colonies  establishea  in 
California  by  authority  of  Philip  II.  Pueblo 
lands  were  vested  either  by  proprietary 
right  in  the  individual  or  in  companies  re- 
serving to  them  certain  rights  as  citizens  and 
colonists.  The  first  settlers  were  also 
allowed  money  and  supplies  and  permitted 
to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  of  whom  the 
chief  was  the  alcalde.  They  were  allowed 
common  use  of  the  pasture  lands  reserved  to 
the  Crown  outside  the  pueblo  grants. 

Puerto  Rico.— The  easternmost  island  of  the 
Greater  Antilles,  lying  between  lat  17^ 
54'  and  18°  30'  40''  north  and  long.  9°  45'  and 
IX®  25'  east  from  Washington.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  bv  the  Atlantic,  on  the  east  and 
south  by  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles^  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Mona  Channel.  It  is  the  fourth 
in  size  of  the  Greater  Antilles  and  has  an 
extent  of  about  3,688  sq.  miles— 43  miles 
broad  and  108  miles  long.  It  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  extending  from  east  to  west.  Puerto 
Rico  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493, 
and  the   inhabitants  were  conquered  by 
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Ponce  de  Leon  in  i5o8-i5aa  It  is  the  first 
among  the  Greater  Antilles  in  density  of 
population  and  pro8p«rity.  The  eastern 
portion  of  the  island  is  less  populous  than 
the  western.  The  eround  is  very  fertile, 
being  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  cane, 
coffee,  rice,  and  other  products  raised  in 
Cuba,  which  island  Puerto  Rico  resembles 
in  richness  and  fertility.  The  climate  is  hot 
and  moist,  the  maximum  temperature  often 
reaching  X04''.  Constant  rains  and  winds 
from  the  east  cool  the  heavjr  atmosphere  of 
the  low  regions.  On  the  heights  of  Central 
Cordillera  the  temperature  is  healthy  and 
agreeable.  Iron  rusts  and  becomes  con- 
sumed, so  that  nothing  can  be  constructed 
of  this  metal.  In  the  mountains  the  inhabit- 
ants enjoy  the  coolness  of  spring,  while  the 
valleys  would  be  uninhabitable  were  it  not 
for  the  daily  breeze,  which  blows  generally 
from  the  northeast  and  east  At  one  place 
the  thermometer  is  as  high  as  90^,  while  in 
another  it  is  sometimes  under  66°.  Although 
the  seasons  are  not  so  distinctly  marked  m 
this  climate  as  they  are  in  Europe  (the  trees 
being  always  green),  yet  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion to  be  made  between  them.  The  division 
into  wet  and  diy  seasons  (winter  and  sum- 
mer) does  not  give  a  proper  idea  of  the  sea- 
sons in  this  island,  for  on  the  north  coast 
it  sometimes  rains  abnost  the  whole  year, 
while  sometimes  for  12  or  24  months  not  a 
drop  of  rain  falls  on  the  south  coa^t  How- 
ever, in  the  mountains  at  the  south  there  are 
daily  showers.  As  in  all  tropical  countries, 
the  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons — ^the 
dry  and  the  rainy.  In  general  the  rainy 
season  commences  in  August  and  ends  the 
last  of  December,  southerly  and  westerly 
winds  prevailing  during  this  period.  The 
hurricanes  that  visit  the  island,  and  which 
obey  the  general  laws  of  tropical  cyclones, 
are  one  of  the  worst  scouiges  of  the  country. 
Earthquakes  are  somewhat  frequent,  but 
not  of  much  consequence.  The  shocks  are 
sometimes  violent,  and  are  usually  repeated, 
but,  owingSto  the  special  construction  of  the 
houses,  they  cause  no  damage.  The  ^neral 
relief  of  Puerto  Rico  is  much  inferior  m  alti- 
tude to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Great  Antilles, 
and  even  some  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  have 
mountain  summits  which  rival  it  A  great 
chain  of  mountains  divides  the  island  into 
two  parts,  northern  and  southern,  which  are 
called  by  the  natives  Banda  del  Norte  and 
Bandadel  Sur.  The  whole  island  may  be  said 
to  form  a  continuous  network  of  sierras,  hills, 
and  heights.  Few  countries  of  the  extent  ot 
Puerto  Rico  are  watered  by  so  many  streams. 
Puerto  Rico  passed  from  the  sovereignty 
•f  Spain  to  that  of  the  United  States  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  189&  Civil  Government 
was  established  on  May  i,  1900  and  on  July 
2^  1901  it  became  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  differs  from  other  territories  in 
two  important  respects,  namely,  that  citizens 
of  Puerto  Rico  are  not  ipso  facto  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  that  the  territorial 
form  of  government  is  not  considered  to  be 
a  preliminary  to  statehood.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico  is  administered  by  a 
Governor  and  a  Cabinet  of  six  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
the  Cabinet  with  five  other  persons  consti- 
tutes the  Executive  council,  of  which  fiv^ 


members  must  be  natives  of  the  islands.  The 
house  of  delegates  consists  of  35  members, 
five  from  each  province,  electedby  popular 
vote,  the  suffrage  being  restricted  by  a  small 
property  qualification  and  an  easy  educa- 
tional test.  The  Supreme  Court  of  five  mem- 
bers is  also  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
the  judges  of  the  district  courts  bjr  the  Gover- 
nor, the  large  majority  of  the  justices  are  na- 
tive Puerto  Kicans.  Agriculture  is  practically 
the  only  industry  and  79  per  cent  of  the  popn 
ulation  are  engaged  in  it  Sugar,  coffee,  and 
tobacco  are  the  cnief  products,  although  fruif 
and  vegetables  are  raised  in  considerable 

auantities  for  export.  The  entire  product  of 
tie  tobacco  fields  comes  to  this  country  for 
manufacture,  but  the  majority  of  the  conee  is 
sold  in  the  European  markets.  The  mineral 
resources  of  the  island  are  as  yet  undeveloped, 
although  gold,  silver,  copper,  mercury,  and 
platinum  are  known  to  exist.  For  the  year 
X904  the  exports  amounted  to  117,043,032  and 
the  imports  to  ^14,135,061.  Since  1898  the 
trade  Between  this  country  and  Puerto  Rico 
has  increased  to  more  than  6  times  its  former 
volume.  The  Census  of  i^  reported  the 
population  at  953,^3  of  which  61  per  cent 
are  whiets,  Puerto  Kico  being  one  of  the  few 
islands  in  the  Antilles  where  the  whites  pre- 
dominate. 
Puerto  Bloo: 
American  citizens  in,  unlawfully  punished, 

II,  214. 
Campaign  against,  under  command  of  Maj. 
Gen.  Miles,  X,  03. 
lip  for  ish 


Citizenship  1 


slanders,  XI,  1176. 


Civil  government  of,  X,  456,  590';  XI,  1 176. 

riai,irir4i,  128;  VIII. 


Commercial  relations  wit) 


^239, 336. 504;  IX,  3^.637. 

Treatjr  regarding,  VIII,  255,  26a  261. 
Expeditions  against,  referred  to,  V,  208. 
Grants  of  pubRc  or  corporate  rights  in,  order 

regarding.  X,  358. 
Lands  reserve4(in»  for  light-houses,  X,  618. 
Lands  reserved  in,  for  public  purposes,  X, 

596, 615, 617. 
Military  commission  to  superintend  Spanish 

evacuation  of,  X,  97. 
Piracies  from^  suppressed,  II,  214. 
Privateering  in  ports  of,  IV,  495, 


Railroads  in,  X^  ^48. 
delations  of,  witn  U 
1176. 


United  States,  X,  436;  XI. 


Sanitary  problems  connected  with,  referred 

to,  X,  Ii6u 
Slavery  in,  discussed,  VI I^  146. 

Release  of  persons  held  in,  discussed,  VII, 

Tariff  laws  of,  evidence  of  modifications  of, 
proclaimed,  IX,  148. 
Referred  to,  IX,  180, 312. 
Telephones  in,  X,  ^5a 
Vessels  from  certam  ports  of.  duties  on,  sus- 
pended by  proclamation,  YlII,  284. 
Vessels  of  Spain  from,  discriminating  duties 
on,  suspended  by  proclamation,  VIII, 
223,  490, 570. 
Discussed,  VIIL  504. 
Suspension  revoked,  VIII,  48^ 
Vessels   of    United    States^  discriminating 
duties  and  fines  on,  in,  VIII,  39, 127, 176^ 


Lbolishei  Vi^i2,j^  570 
Retaliatory  measures  dis< 


Abbli        .         .     „„ 
Retaliatory  measures  discussed,  VIII,  176. 
Visit  fof  American  naval  officer  to,  referred 
^Ti,276. 
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Pnget  Bound.— An  ami  of  the  Pacific  extend- 
ing into  the  State  of  Washington  southward 
from  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  by 
which  it  is  connected  with  the  Pacific.  The 
sound  is  divided  into  two  parts — Puget  Sound 
proper  and  Admiralty  Inlet  The  latter  is 
to  tne  north  and  the  former  to  the  south. 
Fine  harbors  are  found  along  the  sound,  the 
water  generally  being  quite  deep.  It  is  about 
80  miles  long. 
Paget  Boand  Agrioultoral  Oo.: 
Claims  of,  against  United  States  referred  to, 

VI,  690. 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain  regarding,  VI,  194, 
200. 
Commissioners  appointed  unden  VI,  246. 
Award  of,  and  appropriation  tor,  recom- 
mended, VII,  35. 
Value  of  possessory  rights  of,  referred  to,  V, 

3.13- 
Pulaski,  Ooant  Oaslmlr,  brigadier-general  in 
Army,  service  rendered  by  and  compensa- 
tion to,  referred  to,  VlII,  539. 
Statue  of,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  X,  7x2. 
Pumpkin  Vine  Oreek  ( Qa. ) .Battle  of.    ( See 

New  Hope  Church  (Ga.),  Battle  of.) 
Pnritan,  The,  mentioned,  X,  93. 
PnrYlfl,    H.  W.,  report   of,  on  slaughter  of 
American  citizens  in  South  Carolina,  VII, 

375. 
Pntman,  Bnniee,  act  to  pension,  vetoed,  IX, 

579. 
Putnam,  Charles  P.,  mentioned,  VIII,  139. 

Putnam.  Rofiis,  treaty  with  Indians  concluded 

by,  I,  135: 
Putnam,  William  L.,  treaty  with  Great  Britain 

on  subject  of  fisheries  concluded  by,  VIII, 

604. 
Pnyallup  Oommission,  report  of,  transmitted, 

IX.  228. 
Piurallnp  Indians: 

Commission  to  treat  with,  IX,  228. 

Treaty  with,  V,  303. 
Pyramid  Lake  Reservation,  Not.,  agreement 

for  cession  of  portion  of,  IX,  214. 


Q 

Quallah  Battoo,  Bumatra,  American  citizens 
murdered  in,  II,  575. 

Quapaw  Indians,  treaty  with,  II,  47, 279,  286; 
V,296;VI,Si8. 

Quaokenbush,  Mrs.  Roy  L.,  mentioned,  X, 
625. 

Quarantine.— A  term  derived  from  the  French 
word  "  quarantaine  "  ( m.  Lat  quarantena). 
meaning  **  forty  days.  **  Passengers  on  ves- 
sels arriving  at  Venice  from  the  Levant  were 
formerly  required  to  remain  40  days  in  the 
House  of  St.  Lazarus  or  the  Lazaretto.  This 
regulation  was  afterwards  adopted  by  other 
ports  in  southern  Europe,  and,  with  various 
changes  in  the  period  of  detention,  extended 
to  travelers  from  all  ports  whence  contagion 
migrht  be  carried.  In  the  United  States  quar- 
antine enactments  were  passed  by  the  co- 
lonial legislatures  and  subsequently  for  many 
years  by  the  States.  The  first  national  quar- 
antine act  was  passed  Feb  23,  1799,  and  re- 
quired Federal  officers  to  aid  in  the  execution 
of  State  or  municipal  quarantine  regulations. 
In   1878^  however,  a  national  quarantine 


law  was  passed  authorizing  the  establish*^ 
ment,  in  certain  contingencies,  of  national 
quarantines.  In  March.  1883,1100^000  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  Federal  Government  for 
maintaining  quarantine  stations  along  the 
coasts,  and  the  authority  for  declaring  Quar- 
antine was  conferred  upon  the  President 
Most  of  the  quarantine  stations  are  under 
State  supervision.  The  mode  of  procedure 
is  as  follows:  On  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  she 
is  visited  by  the  health  officer,  who  examines 
her  bill  of  health,  musters  the  passengers 
and  crew,  and  inspects  the  vessel  in  every 
part  It  free  from  contagious  disease, 
and  if  she  does  not  hail  from  an  infected 
port  she  is  allowed  to  proceed  without 
further  detention.  If  she  hail  from  an  in- 
fected port,  she  is  detained  until  the  expi- 
ration of  the  period  of  incubation  of  the 
disease  prevalent  at  the  port  whence  she 
sailed.  If  disease  is  found  on  board,  or  if 
the  vessel  is  in  an  insanitary  condition,  the 
diseased  persons  are  removed  to  a  quaran- 
tine hospital  and  the  vessel  allowed  to 
proceed  after  a  thorough  purification. 
Quarantine  Regulations  (see  also  Contagious 

Diseases;  International  Sanitary  Confer- 
ence): 
Proclamation  regarding,  ,VIII,  225. 

Referred  to,  VIII,  253. 
Recommendations  regarding,  by  President--- 

Adams,  John,  I,  271. 

Arthur,  VIII,  85, 253. 

Cleveland.  IX,  445. 

Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  33a 

Hayes,  VII,  492. 

Jefferson,  L  3^ 

Monroe,  II.  285. 

Roosevelt,  X,822,  856. 
Quarter  Dollar.— In  1786  the  Continental 
Congress  decided  upon  certain  coins.  Among 
these  was  a  quarter  dollar,  to  be  made  of  siH 
ver.  The  United  States  Mint  was  estab- 
lished in  1792  and  began  coinage  in  1793.  ^' 
was  not  until  1796,  however,  that  the  silver 
quarter  was  issued.  Its  weight  was  fixed  at 
104  grains.  It  was  reduced  to  93  grains  in 
1833,  and  by  the  coinage  act  of  1873  was 
raised  to  96.45  grains,  or  0.200  of  an  ounce, 
the  present  weight  and  900  fine.  The  coin 
is  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  $^.  The 
quarter  dollar  of  1827  is  one  of  tne  rare 
coins  of  the  United  States.  There  were  no 
issues  of  this  coin  during  the  years  1798  to 
1803,  1808  to  1815,  nor  during  1817,  1824, 
1826,  and  1830. 
Quarter  Eagle.— A  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States  authorized  in  1792  and  first  coined  in 
1796.  It  is  legal  tender  in  any  sum.  The 
present  weight  of  the  coin  is  0.134  ounce,  or 
04.  ^  grains,  and  the  fineness  900.  It  is  coined 
under  an  act  of  Congress  of  June  28, 1834. 
Quartering  Aots.— Certain  acts  of  the  British 
Parliament  distasteful  to  the  American  colo- 
nists. The  first  was  passed  in  1765  and 
compelled  the  Colonies  to  provide  the  gar- 
risons in  America  with  fire,  candles,  vinegar, 
salt,  bedding,  cooking  utensils,  ana  liquors. 
This  was  the  first  act  requiring  the  colonists 
to  tax  themselves  for  imperial  objects.  In 
1774  an  act  was  passed  legalizing  the  quarter- 
-  ing  of  imperial  troops  in  Boston. 
Quartermaster-Oeneral  of  Army,  fireproof 
building  for  records  in  office  of,  recom- 
mended, VII,  572, 
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^Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


Quebec  (Canada) ,  Battle  o£— After  taking 
Montreal  Gen.  Montgomery  proceeded  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Quebec,  where, 
on  Dec.  5,  1775,  be  joined  the  expedition 

.  which  had  been  sent  oy  way  of  the  Kenne- 
bec and  Chaudiire  rivers  under  Benedict 
Arnold.  Their  combined  forces  amounted 
to  about  3,000  men,  supported  by  about  a 
dozen  light  guns.  Carleton  had  for  the  de- 
fense of  Quebec  one  company  of  regulars,  a 
sloop  of  war,  and  a  few  marines,  together 
with  as  many  of  the  citizens  as  could  be  in- 
duced to  enlist— in  all  something  like  1,600 
men.  On  the  night  of  Dec  31  the  city  was 
attacked.  Montgomery  was  Icilled,  Arnold 
was  wounded,  and  the  troops  retired  in  con- 
fusion. Three  thousand  troops  were  sent  to 
reenforce  Arnold,  and  4,000  occupied  Mont- 
real, St  Johns,  and  Chambly.  May  6, 1776^ 
3  brigfides  of  infantry,  besides  artillery, 
stores,  ammunition,  transports,  and  men-of- 
war,  arrived  from  England  and  the  Ameri- 
cans retired,  leaving  Canada  as  it  was  before 
the  invasion.  (See  also  Montreal  (Canada), 
Capture  and  Loss  of.) 

Qneen,  Walter  W.,  thanks  of  Congress  to, 
recommended,  VI,  76. 

Queene  Anne's  War.— The  name  by  which  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  was  known 
in  America.  It  broke  oat  in  1702  and  was 
ended  with  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713. 
The  New  England  Colonies  suffered  from 
frequent  inroads  of  French  and  Indians  from 
Canada,  but  the  New  York  Colony  was  pro- 
tected by  the  barrier  of  the  Six  Nations  of 
Indians,  then  at  peace  with  the  English. 
Aug.  10, 1703,  Indians  under  French  leaders 
attacked  Wells,  Cape  Porpoise,  Saco,  Casco, 
Scarboro,  Spurwinx,  and  Purpooduck,  com- 
pletely destroying  the  last  twa  In  1704  and 
1705  James  Moore,  of  South  Carolina,  with 
50  whites  and  about  1,000  Creek  Indians,  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  several  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  Florida.  Col.  Church  organized  an 
expedition  in  Maine  in  1704  and  proceeded 
up  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  de- 
stroying all  the  settlements  and  taking^io6 
prisoners,  with  the  loss  of  only  6  men.  Feb. 
28,  1704,  about  350  French  Canadians  and 
Indians  burned  tne  town  of  Deeriield,  Ma^ 
massacring  40  persons  and  taking  loo  pris- 
oners. Alter  three  attempts  by  the  New 
England  troops  Acadia  was  finally  captured. 
July  30,  171 1,  Gen.  Nicholson  left  Albany 
with  an  army  of  4,000  men  and  Hovenden 
Walker  sailed  from  Boston  with  a  fleet  and 
7,000  men,  as  well  as  a  fine  train  of  artillery, 
to  attack  Qucl^ec  and  Montreal.  The  fleet 
was  driven  upon  the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  losing  8  transports  and 
more  than  1,000  men.  The  survivors  sailed 
for  England  and  the  army  disbanded. 

Queenston  Heights  (Canada),  Battle  o£— 
Early  in  October,  1812^  Gen.  van  Rensselaer 
resolved  to  invade  Canada  from  western" 
New  York.  H is  headquarters  were  at  Lewis- 
ton,  opposite  Queenston,  Canada.  The 
American  army  consisted  of  3.650  regu- 
lars and  2,650  militia.  The  British  force  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Niagara  River  num- 
bered about  1,500,  including  about  250  In- 
dians under  John  Brant  Maj.  Gen.  Brock, 
who  had  taken  Detroit  in  August,  had  re- 
turned to  the  east  and  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Fort  George.  He  posted  bat- 
teries every  mile  along  the  river  from  there 


to  Queenston.  On  the  morning  of  Oct  13; 
1812,  the  invasion  was  begun  prematurely, 
insufficient  boats  having  t^en  provided  for 
transportation.  Reenforcements  came  so 
slowly  that  the  advance  guard  was  forced  to 
to  surrender.  Gen.  Brock  was  mortally 
wounded,  Van  Rensselaer  was  disabled  and 
the  American  command  fell  upon  Capt 
Wool  British  reenforcements  and  Indians 
pressing  hard  upon  the  Americans,  they  were 
forced  to  surrender.  About  900  Americans 
were  taken  prisoners,  90  were  killed,  and 
about  100  wounded.  The  British  lost  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  captured  about  130. 
The  number  of  Indians  killed  is  not  known. 

Qner^taro,  Treaty  of.  (See  Guadalupe  Hi- 
dalgo, Treaty  of.) 

Qnl-nal-elt  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  38a 

Quidfl.— A  name  applied  to  the  anti-Madison 
faction  of  the  Republican  party,  led  by 
John  Randolph  from  1805  to  181  z.  Jefferson 
strongly  favored  the  succession  of  Madison 
and  the  Quids  declared  war  upon  the  Ad- 
ministration, chaiiging  "backstairs"  influ- 
ence. They  opposed  the  restrictive  system 
and  nominated  Monroe  in  1808. 

Qulggle,  Chloe,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  64a  / 

Qnll-leh-ute  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  380. 

Quint. — One  of  the  silver  coins  presented  by 
Robert  Morris  to  the  Continental  Congress 
in  1783  for  consideration  as  a  national  coin. 
It  weighed  $  pennyweights  and  15  grains 
and  was  equal  to  about  35  cents.  On  the  ob- 
verse was  an  eye,  13  pomts  crossing  (equi- 
distant) a  circle  of  as  many  stars,  and  the 
legend  "  Nova  Constellatio; "  on  the  reverse, 
"U.  S.  500,"  surrounded  by  a  wreath  and  the 
legend  ''Libertas  Justitia."  This  coin  was 
not  accepted  and  afterwards,  with  the  mark, 
became  known  as  the  Nova  Constellatio 
coinage. 

Qnitman,  Jolin  A.,  mentioned,  IV,  J65. 

Quormn.— A  word  adopted  from  the  Latin, 
meaning  in  the  original  tongue  "of  whom.** 
Legally  it  denotes  a  certain  specified  num-' 
ber  out  of  a  lat^ger  number  necessaiv  lo  ad 
for  certain  purposes.  Business  in  cnarge  of 
trustees  or  committees  might  often  be  re- 
tarded on  account  of  the  sQ)sence  of  one  or 
more  members  if  the  actions  of  a  quorum 
were  not  legal.  Unless  otherwise  stipulated, 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  any  body  is 
considered  a  quorum.  In  parliamentary 
usage  a  ciuorum  is  the  number  that  must  fa« 
present  in  order  that  business  may  be  trans- 
acted. It  is  sometimes  less  than  I  per  cent 
of  the  members,  as  in  the  case  of  the  British 
House  of  Lords,  where  3  lout  of  450  mem- 
bers constitute  a  quorum.  According  to  the 
Constitution,  a  majority  of  either  branch  ot 
Congress  constitutes  a  quorum.  For  the  fint 
fifty  Congresses  tlie  presence  of  a  constitu- 
tional quorum  in  the  House  was  determined 
by  a  count  of  votes.  No  matter  how  many 
members  were  present,  unless  a  majority 
voted  it  was  considered  there  was  not  a 
quorum  present  This  sometimes  led  to  ob- 
structive tactics.  In  1890,  during  the  first 
session  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  ruled  that  a  quorum 
was  present  when  enough  members  were 
visible  to  constitute  a  quorum,  whether  they 
voted  or  not  The  Senate  enforces  the  rale 
which  requires  a  majority  of  the  body  to 
vote  in  order  that  a  quorum  may  be  counted. 
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B&bnn,  WUliam,  mentioned,  X,  58. 
BadolifliB,  William,  compensation  to,  X,  718. 
Bailroad  OomxnlBBlon : 
Recommended,  IX,  205.  328. 
Report  of,  on  indebtedness  of  Pacific  rail- 
roads discussed  and  recommendations  re- 
garding, VIII,  596b  799. 
Bailroad  BmployeeB,  legislation  for  increased 
safety  in  use  01  couplers  and  brakes  recom- 
mended, IX,  51,  I26»  207,  331. 
Bailroad  Traniportatlon : 
Bill   authorizing   payment   of,  transmitted, 

VIII,  87. 
Discussed,  IX,  740. 

State  laws  regulating  rates  of,  adjudged  in- 
operative by  Supreme  Court,  VIII,  526. 
Bailroad,  Underground.    (See  Underground 

Railroad.) 
BallroadB  (see  also  the  several  railroads;  In- 
terstate Commerce ;  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  Railroad  Commission;  Rail- 
roads, Commissioner  of;  Strike  Commis- 
sion): 
Between  United  States  and  Mexico,  VII, 

6ia 
Casualty  list  discussed.  X,  805. 
Construction  of,  as  military^  measure  recom- 
mended, VI,  i6. 
Couplers  and   brakes  upon  freight   trains, 
legislation  for  increased  safety  in  use  of, 
recommended,  IX,  51. 126,  207,  331. 
Freight   rates,  establishment  of  maximum 

and  minimum  recommended,  XI,  1 135. 
From— 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  States  recommended, 

V,457  „    ..    ^ 

Missouri  River  to  Pacinc  Ocean,  uniform 

gauge  for,  VI,  i6a 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  to  Sacramento,  Cal,  dis- 
cussed, VI,  683. 
Government  aid  to,  under  Constitution  dis- 
cussed, V.  220. 
Grant  to    American  citizens   for  lines  of, 

through  Mexico,  VI,  467. 
Hours  of  emplovees  on,  A.1, 114a 
In  Europe,  VI.  69. 

Lands  granted  in  aid  of,  discussed,  V,  2161 
290;  VI,  382,  453;  VII,  hi;  VIII,  359, 

Fomiture  of,  discussed,  VIII.  250,  794. 

Revocation  of  withdrawal  of,  referred  to, 
VIII,  612. 
Military   possession   of,    taken  by   United 

States,  VI.  113,  178. 
Publicity   of  accounts   of,  advocated,  XI, 

1136. 
Rebates,  Federal  abolition  of,  recommended, 

X,  809;  XI  1134,1135. 
Referred  to,  Vl,  278. 
Right  of  way  for,  through  reservations.  (See 

Indian  Reservations.) 
Safety-appliance  law,  X,  655,  805. 
Strikes  discussed.   (See  Strike  Commission.) 
Subsidies  to — 

Discussed,  VII,  no. 

Information  regarding,  transmitted,  VIII, 

373- 
Survey  for,  across  continent  discussed,  V, 

22a 
Recommended,  V,  20. 
Taxation  of,  discussed,  VIIL  143. 
Total  mU«agt  of|  diituutd,  IX,  3061 


Transportation  rates.  (See  Railroad  Trans- 
portation.) 
BallroadB,  OommlBsioner  of,  report  of,  dis- 
cussed, IX,  205,  328. 
Ballway  Mall  Service: 
Classification  of  employees  in.  VIII.  844. 
Ameudjnents  to  rules  regarding,  Ix,  30,  31, 


I,  575. 
Time  for,  extended,  IX,  27. 
Discussed,  IX,  53. 
Discussed,  IX,  450. 

Ballway  PoBtal  Service.  (See  Postal  Service; 
Railway  Mail  Service.) 

Balelffli,  The,  mentioned,  X.  72. 

Balph,  Dr.  William L., mentioned,  X,8oi. 

Bambonlllet  Decree.~Mar.  23, 1810,  after  the 
American  Congress  had  repealed  the  non- 
intercourse  act  of  Mar.  I»  1810,  Napoleon 
ordered  the  immediate  seizure  and  sale  of  all 
American  vessels  in  the  ports  of  France  or 
the  ports  of  her  territories  occupied  by  French 
armies.  In  this  decree  Napoleon  avowed  his 
determination  to  prohibit  any  commercial 
intercourse  with  ^  the  enemies  of  France 
which  was  not  enjoyed  by  that  country  also. 
Under  this  decree  132  vessels,  with  their  car- 
goes, valued  at  |8,ooo,ooo^  were  ordered  sold. 
^e  also  Berlin  Decree;  Embargo;  Milan 
Decree;  Nonintercourse  Acts.) 

Bamsay,  David,  arrest  and  maltreatment  o^ 
at  Heidelberg,  Baden,  V,  239. 

BamBden,  Fred.  W.,  British  consul  at  Santiago, 
Cuba,  services  of,  to  United  States  and  sub- 
sequent death  of,  referred  to,  X,  106. 

Bamsey,  Alexander: 
Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  Minne- 
sota, misconduct  of,  referred  to,  V,  227. 
Treaty  with  Indians  concluded  by,  VI,  196. 

Bamsey  ft  Oarmlck,  claims  of,  referred  to,  V, 

BanSall,  A.  F.,  mentioned,  VI,  611. 

Randall,  Alex.  W.,  correspondence  of,  trans- 
mitted, VI,  606. 

Randall,  Sally  A.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  664. 

Bandolph,  Edmnnd,  Attorney-General,  pro- 
ceedings of  Cabinet  were  signed  by,  Aug.  5, 

1793- 

Bandolph,  John,  Jr.,  letter  of,  demanding  that 
certain  of  the  navy  officers  who  had  insulted 
him,  be  punished,  I.  301. 

Banger,  Tne,  referred  to,  II,  467. 

Bansom,  Oeorge  M.,  thanks  0/  Congress  to, 
recommendea,  VI,  76. 

Barltan,  The,  postponement  of  sailing  of,  re- 
ferred to,  IV,  276. 

Batlllcatlon  of  OonstUntlon.— The  Consti- 
tution, bv  its  terms,  was  not  to  become  bind- 
ing until  ratified  by  nine  of  the  thirteen 
States.  It  was  signed  by  the  delegates  in 
convention  Sept.  17,  1787,  and  by  them  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  Congress  immediately 
ordered  copies  sent  to  all  the  States.  Ham- 
ilton, Jay,  and  Madison  took  leading  parts  in 
bringing  about  the  ratification  by  the  States. 
Gen.  Washington's  great  influence  was  also 
thrown  into  the  scale.  The  commercial 
classes  in  most  of  the  States  favored  its 
adoption,  but  there  was  much  opposition  to 
it  on  all  sides.  Delaware  was  the  first  State 
to  ratify  the  new  document,  taking  favorable 
action  thereon  Dec.  7, 1787.  It  was  then 
ratified  bv  the  other  States  in  the  following 
erderi   FenniylvAnia,  Dee.  121  New  Jersey, 
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BatlfloaUon  of  Oonttitntion— CMt/t>f«/</. 
Dec  i8;  Geoi^a,  Jan.  2, 1788;  Connecticut, 
Jan.  9;  Massachusetts.  Feb.  6;  Maryland, 
Apr.  i&\  South  Carolina^  May  23;  New 
Hampshire,  June  21 ;  Vix^g^inia,  Tune  25;  New 
York,  July  26;  North  Carolina,  Nov.  21, 1789, 
and  Rhode  Island,  May  29, 1790.  The  Con- 
stitution went  into  effect  Mar.  4, 1789^  before 
North  Carolinia  and  Rhode  Island  had  rati- 
fied it 

Batifloation  of  OoiiBtltution.  (See  Constitu- 
tion.) 

Bawllns,  Jobn  A.: 
Secretary  of  War,  de^th  of,  announced  and 

honors  to  be  paid  memory  of,  VII,  24. 
Statue  ofy  recommendations  regardingf  erec- 
tion of,  VII,  17a 

Bay,  James  B.,  treaty  with  Indians  concluded 
by,  II,  365. 

Baymona,  Oharlei  H.,  mentioned,  IV,  357. 

Baymond  (]E1m.)»  Battle  ofl— May  7,  1863, 
Sherman  effected  a  junction  with  Grant, 
swelling  the  force  about  to  proceed  to  the 
siege  01  Vicksbursf  to  50,000  men,  including 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  Grant  im- 
mediately ordered  a  general  movement  on 
two  parajlel  roads  on  the  southeast  of  the 
Big  Black  River.  McPheraon,  advancing 
on  the  toad  nearest  the  river,  met  two  bn- 
gades  of  the  enemy,  under  Gregg  and 
Walker,  at  Raymond,  I J  miles  southwest  of 
Jackson,  on  May  12,  ana  after  a  sharp  en- 
gagement defeated  them.  The  Confederate 
loss  was  103  killed  and  720  wounded  and 
missing.  McPherson  lost  69  killed,  341 
wounded,  and  32  missing. 

Bead,  Jolui,  agent  of  United  States,  referred 

Bea<UuBierB.---A  faction  of  the   Democratic 

S arty  in  Virginia  in  1878.  Its  formation  was 
ue  to  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  State  leg- 
islature in  the  early  part  of  that  year  pro- 
viding for  the  refunding  of  the  State  debt 
The  party  was  led  by  William  Mahone 
and  was  violently  opposed  to  the  payment 
of  the  entire  debt,  holdmg  that  the  State  of 
West  Viiginia  shottld  share  in  the  payment 
of  the  debt,  as  that  State  enjoyed  some  of 
the  benefits  of  the  original  loan.  In  1879  and 
1881,  by  combining  with  the  Republicans, 
they  gained  controlof  the  State  government 
and  elected  Mahone  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  later  elected  H.  H.  Riddlebeiger 
to  the  same  position. 

Beal  Bfltate,  Hens  and  incumbrances  on  prop- 
erty of  United  States  referred  to,  III,  5C7. 

Bear- Admiral. — This  is  a  naval  grade  created 
by  act  of  Congress  in  1862.  This  grade  in 
the  Navy  ranks  with  that  of  major-general  in 
the  Army.  Until  the  special  acts  creating 
the  grades  of  admiral  and  vice-admiral,  that 
of  Vear-admiral  was  the  highest  naval  office. 
There  are  now  1$  rear-admirals  ranking  with 
major-generals  in  the  Army,  and  9  rear-ad- 
mirals ranking  with  brigaaier-generals. 

Bear-Admiral,  rank  of  acting,  conferred  upon 
certain  officers  inquired  into,  VIII,  261. 

Bebeoca,  The,  seizure  and  sale  of,  atTampico, 
VIII,  538;  IX,  67. 

Bebellion  Becordi.  (See  War  of  Rebellion, 
Official  Records  of.) 

Bebellion,  War  of.  (See  War  between  the 
States.) 

Bebelllone.    (See  Illegal  Combinations.) 

Bebello,yice]iio,  seizure  of,  at  New  Orleans, 
VIII,  66. 


Beolprooal  Trade  Agreements.  (See  For- 
eign Import  Duties.) 

Beovroelty.— Reciprocity  is  the  granting  by 
one  nation  of  certain  commercial  privileges 
to  another,  whereby  the  citizens  of  both 
are  placed  upon  an  equal  basis  in  certain 
branches  of  commerce.  A  reciprocity  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
was  concluded  in  1854  and  terminated  in 
1866.  A  similar  one  was  made  with  Hawaii 
in  1875.  Other  treaty  arrangements  of  a 
reciprocal  character  were  ma<M  from  time  to 
time.  The  subject  derived  the  greatest  inter- 
est from  attention  directed  to  it  in  18S8  and 
the  final  incorporation  of  the  principle  in 
the  tariff  of  189a  For  many  years  previous 
to  this  time  the  anti-protection  or  tariff-re- 
form party  had  attacked  the  existing  tariff 
regulations  on  the  ground  that  by  levying 
high  duties  on  the  products  of  South  Amer- 
ican Republics  those  countries  had  not  only 
to  send  their  products  elsewhere  for  sale, 
but}  as  a  natural  consequence,  to  purchase 
their  gfoods  in  other  markets  than  those  of 
the  United  States;  in  other  words,  that  a  vast 
trade  was  diverted  froni  us  to  Europe  be- 
cause of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  com- 
merce by  our  tariff.  This  discussion  led  to 
the  adoption  of  a  reciprocity  arrangement 
with  Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries. The  first  step  toward  this  end  was  the 
calling  of  the  Pan-American  Congress  (q. 
v.).  Among  the  numerous  subjects  of  mu- 
tual interest  discussed  at  this  congress  was  a. 
recommendation  for  reciprocity  treaties. 
In  June,  1890,  the  Secretary  of  State,  James 
G.  Blaine,  sent  a  letter  to  the  President  for 
transmission  to  Congress  calling  attention 
to  the  proposed  scheme.    He  suggested  a 

Sracticfu  and  prompt  test  o(  the  reciproc- 
v  principle  by  an  amendment  to  the 
McKinley  tariff^  bill,  then  pending,  (see 
Tariff ),  authorizing  the  President  to  declare 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  free  to  all  the 
products  of  any  nation  of  the  American 
hemisphere  upon  which  no  export  duties  are 
imposed  whenever  and  so  long  as  such  na- 
tion shall  admit  to  its  ports,  tree  of  all  na- 
tional, provincial,  municipal,  and  other 
taxes,  certain  specified  articles  from  the 
United  States.  The  "reciprocity  section" 
was  incorporated  in  the  tariff  law  approved 
Oct  I,  i8oa  This  clause  was  held  to  be  con- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
iirst  treaty  negotiated  under  it  was  with  Bra- 
zil, Feb.  t  1891.  Treaties  were  also  nego- 
tiated with  Spain  (for  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico);  with  England  (for  some  of  her  West 
Indian  possessions);  with  Santo  Domineo 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Hondu- 
ras, Nicara^a,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary. 
These  treaties  were  abrogated  by  the  passage 
of  the  Wilson  bill  j( see  Tariff  )  in  iS^Trhe 
Dini^ley  law  of  18^  provided  for  reciprocity 
treaties,  to  be  made  by  the  President,  with 
regard  to  a  limited  number  of  articles;  and 
for  broader  treaties  to  be  negotiated  by  the 
President,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Senate.  Of  the  first  class,  agreements  were 
made  with  France,  Ital3r  and  Switzerland: 
of  the  second  class,  treaties  were  negotiated 
with  France,  Great  Britain  (for  Jamaica. 
Turks  and  Caicos  islands,  Barbados,  and 
British  Guiana),  Denmark  (for  the  Danish 
West  Indies),  San  Domingo,  f^icaragua, 
Ecuador  and  the  Aigentine  Republic,  but 
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Aeclproolty — Continued. 
none  of  them  secured  the  ratification  of  the 
Senate.  A  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba  was 
ratified  by  the  Senate  in  March,  1903,  and  the 
additional  legislation  necessary  to  put  it  in 
force  was  passed  in  December  of  tne  same 
year. 

BeeUmatlon  Act,  working  of,  XI,  1 162. 

Beolamation  Sexrloa,  discussed  X,  653,  816. 

BeconcentradOB.— The  name  given  the  agri- 
cultural inhabitants  of  Cuba  who  were  by 
the  edict  of  Feb.  16^  1896^  of  Captain-General 
Weyler,  concentrated  within  the  lines  of  the 
Spanish  armies  and  cities  of  that  island. 
This  resulted  in  great  suffering  to  the  per- 
sons thus  herded  together,  many  of  them  dy- 
ing of  disease  and  from  starvation.  The 
mortality  was  so  frightful  and  their  su£Eering 
so  intense  that  their  condition  excited  uni- 
versal pity.  On  the  suggestion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  United  States  Congress  made  an 
appropriation  for  their  relief. 

BeoonoentradOB: 
Appropriation  for,  recommended,  X,  67. 
Policy  of  Gen.  Weyler  regarding,  discussed, 

Revoke'dTiTwX 
BecoiiBtziictlon. — In  American  politics  a  term 
signifying  the  restoration  of  those  States 
which  had  seceded  of  local  self-government 
and  normal  relations  with  the  Union.  The 
period  of  reconstruction  embraced  the  Ad- 
ministrations of  Johnson  and  Grant  and  pre- 
sented some  perplexing  problems  to  the 
statesmen  of  the  reunited  country:  Were 
the  States  still  in  the  Union,  with  no  other 
disability  than  that  of  having  no  legal  govern- 
ments, or  had  their  act  of  secession  reduced 
them  to  the  condition  of  territories  subject 
to  the  Union?  Did  reconstruction  mean 
their  erection  into  new  States  or  their  re- 
storation with  their  old  names  and  bound- 
aries? Did  the  power  to  reconstruct  lie  in 
the  States  themselves  or  in  the  General  Gov- 
ernment; and  if  in  the  General  Government, 
did  it  lie  with  Congress  or  with  the  Execu- 
tive? If  it  lay  with  the  people  of  the  disor- 
ganized State,  who  or  what  defined  that  peo- 
ple and  decided  who  might  and  might  not 
vote  in  the  reorganization  ?  If  it  lay  with 
Congress,  -could  the  Executive  without  th/e 
authority  of  Con^ss,  proceed  to  reconstruct, 
simply  leaving  it  to  Congress  to  accept  or 
reject  the  States  so  reconstructed  ?  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  had  proceeded  upon  the  theory 
that  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  loyal  citizens  should 
form  a  State  government  of  which  the  officials 
were  loyally  desirous  of  maintaining  consti- 
tutional relations  with  the  Union  (Yl,  222). 
President  Johnson  proceeded  upon  nearly 
the  same  theory.  The  view  held  by  the  major- 
ity in  Congress  was  that  the  Southern  States 
could  be  readmitted  only  on  such  terms  as 
that  body  should  impose.  The  ground  taken 
in  support  of  this  view  was  that  the  substan- 
tial results  of  the  war  respecting  the  civil 
rights  of  the  negro  could  not  be  secured  in 
any  other  way,  because  of  the  reluctance  of 
some  legislatures  to  accept  these  results. 
Before  Congress  met  in  December,  1865, 
President  Johnson  had  recognized  provi- 
sional governments  in  all  the  Southern  States 
except  one,  on  their  acceptance  of  the  thir- 
teenth amendment  Congress  then  proposed 
tht  foiirttcnth    amendment   and    insisted 


upon  its  acceptance  as  a  prerequisite  to  read- 
mission  to  the  Union.  The  same  body,  on 
Mar.  2, 1867.  passed,  over  President  John- 
son's veto,  the  military  reconstruction  bill 
introduced  in  the  House  bv  Thaddeus  Stev- 
ens. Under  this  law  the  M)uth  was  divided 
into  five  militarv  districts  under  the  com- 
mand of  generals  of  the  Army,  who  were  to 
effect  a  registration  of  voters,  including 
negroes  ana  excluding  those  persons  who 
had  been  disqualified  by  the  fourteenth 
amendment  These  voters  were  to  make 
and  ratify  a  constitution  and  sutnnit  it  to 
Congress,  and  if  it  was  acceptable  the  State 
should  be  reinstated  whenever  its  legislature 
had  ratified  the  fourteenth  amendment  Ten- 
nessee was  readmitted  to  the  Union  in  1866, 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Geoma,  Louis- 
iana, North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  in 
1868,  and  Mississippi,  Texas  and  Virginia  in 
187a  (  See  also  Restoration.) 
BeoonBtmetlon  AotB: 
Interpretation  of^  VI,  J52. 
Proceedings  01  President  and  Cabinet  re- 
garding, as  set  forth  in  National  Intelli- 
gencer, discussed,  VI,  527. 
Repeal  of,  recommended,  Vi,  562,  672. 
Vetoed.    (  See  Reconstruction.) 

BeoonBtmoUon  of  Bonthem  Btatei  ( see  also 
Restoration ) : 
Act  providing  for  more  efficient  government 
of  rebel  States  vetoed,  VI,  498. 
Acts  supplementary  to,  vetoed,  VI,  531,  S36. 

Expenses  of  carrying  act  into  effect  dis- 
cussed, VI,  521,  525,  566. 

Joint  resolution  to  carrv  act  into  effect  ap- 
proved and  reasons  therefor,  VI,  521. 

Joint  resolutions  to  carry  acts  into  effect 
vetoed,  VI,  545. 
Acts  to  admit  certain  Southern  States  into 


Union  vetoed,  VL  648, 65a 
discussed  by  President — 
Grant,  VII,  11^96. 


Referred  to,  Yl I,  40a 

Hayes,  VII,  442,  45»»  493-       , 

Johnson.    1  See  Restoration. ) 
Government  tor  Tennessee,  more  efficient  for, 

and  other  rebel  states  vetoed,  VI,  498. 
Ratification  of  fourteenth  amendment  pro- 
claimed— 

Alabama,  VI,  659. 

Georgia,  VI,  66a 

Louisiana,  VI,  658. 

North  Carolina,  VI,  656. 

South  Carolina,  VI,  657. 
Record,  OongreiBlonal.  (See  Congressional 

Record. ) 
ReoordB  andDocnxnenti  (see  also  Exchanges 

for  Official  Documents;  International  Bu- 
reau of  Exchanges  ): 
Building  for,  VII,  500;  VIII.  194;  X,  231. 
Documents  in  care  of  legations  referred  to, 

VII,  116. 
Laws  for   punishing  persons  abstracting  or 

mutilating,  recommended,  V,  147,  177,  408. 
Sector,  Wluurton: 
Conviction  of,  for  crimes  committed  referred 

to.  II,  476. 
Indian  agent,  renomination  of,  and  reasons 

therefor,  11,482. 

Bed  Cloud  Agency,  Nebr.,  deficitncy  insup- 
plietat,VIi;358»3S9. 
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Bod  Gross,  Amorlcan  National: 
Aid  furnished  Cubans  by,  discussed,  X,  59, 

83. 
Work  accomplished  by,  in  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  discussed,  A,  95. 

Bod  Cross  Association,  international  confer- 
ence of: 
Held  at  Carlsruhe,  Baden,  referred  to,  VIII, 

62a 
Report  of,  referred  to,  VIII,269. 

Bod  Oross^  Intomational,  proposition  of 
Switzerland  to  extend  compact  of,  in  Span- 
ish-American War  discussed,  X,  1 11. 

Bod-Lino  Kap.— An  early  map  of  part  of 
North  America,  discovered  bv  Jared  Sparks 
in  the  archives  of  Paris  ana  sent  to  Dan- 
iel Webster  durini^  treaty  negotiations  with 
Great  Britain  over  the  northeastern  bound- 
ary question.  It  had  been  executed  in  1746 
by  D'Anville,  and  later  (  1782 )  sent  to  the 
French  minister,  Yergennes,  by  Franklin. 
A  strong  red  line  drawn  near  the  ridge  in 
which  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers 
rise  more  than  favored  the  English  claims 
respecting  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  The  map  was  displayed  in 
a  secret  session  of  the  Senate  and  before  the 
Maine  commissioners,  and  wa&  in  part  at 
least,  the  ground  on  which  the  Webster- Ash- 
burton  treaty  was  signed. 

Bod  BlYor: 
Exploration  of,  I,  398. 
Unsuccessful,  I,  40S. 
Improvement  of,  progress  made  in.  III,  223. 

Bodemptionors.— A  name  applied  to  a  class 
of  indentured  servants  who  came  to  the 
American  Colonies  under  bond  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  in  payment  for  their  passa(|[e 
hither.  Many  were  kidnapped  and  placed  m 
forced  slaverv  for  a  term  of  years.  The/ 
usually  served  from  4  to  7  years.  On  their 
release  these  redemptioners  were  awarded 
50  acres  of  land  and  became  free  citizens. 
The  system  was  introduced  into  Virginia 
with  the  first  colony  in  1607  and  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1631.  It  obtained  also  in  Mary- 
land, New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, but  was  discontinued  in  1750. 

BedBtono,  Albort,  act  for  relief  of,  returned, 
IX.  479;  X,  128. 

Beod,  Oatliarlno,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  721. 

Bood,  John,  sr.,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  559. 

Bood,  Lovl  L.,  bill  for  relief  of,  vetoed,  X,  592. 

Bood,  Marlnda  W.,  act  grantii^g  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  835. 

Bood,  Bilas,  surveyor  of  Missouri  and  Illinois: 
Nomination  of,  and  reasons  therefor,  IV,  103. 

Error  In,  corrected,  IV,  104. 
Official  conduct  of,  referred  to,  IV,  359, 361. 

Bood,  WllUamB.: 
Commissioner  to  China,  instructions  to,  re- 
ferred to,  V  484. 
Dispatches  of,  regarding  convention   with 
Cnina,  referred  to,  V,  540. 

Boodor,  Olaronco,  mentioned,  X,  801. 

BooYOB,  Bonjamin  H.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  II,  32  ^ 

Bofonn  SclioolB.     (See  District  of  Columbia.) 

Beftindinff.— The  process  of  substituting  a 
series  of  low-interest-bearing  bonds  for  those 
of  a  higher  rate  or  for  a  floating  debt  not 
funded.  Aug.  31,  X865,  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  Ja»84$,907i6a6,  of  which 
iiun  only  |i,i09k|68|i98  was  limdoa.    By 


December,  1867,  the  floatini^  debt,  compound- 
interest  notes,  seven-thiities,  and  United 
States  notes  had  been  converted  into  a 
funded  debt  of  nearly  |700,ooo,ooa  The  re- 
funding act  of  1870  authorized  the  issue  of 
certain  amounts  of  5,  4^,  and  4  per  cent 
bonds  to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  bonds* 
most  of  which  were  bearing  6  per  cent  inter- 
est  During  the  next  10  years  this  substitu- 
tion was  carried  to  an  extent  that  decreased 
the  annual  interest  charges  from  |82jOOQ,ooo 
to  162,000,000.  In  188 1  the  annual  mterest 
was  decreased  nearly  $20^000,000  more  by  the 
Windom  refunding  scheme,  which  converted 
I46ojOOO,ooo  5  and  6  per  cent  bonds  into 
bonds  bearing  3  and  3K  per  cent  interest 

Bogistor  of  Dobatos.—A  record  of  the  Con- 
gressional debates  and  proceedings  from 
December,  1824,  to  October,  1837.  It  was 
a  continuation  of  the  Annals  of  Congress 
and  contains  man^  valuable  state  papers  as 
well  as  the  routme  Congressional  work. 
The  Register  of  Debates  was  succeeded  by 
the  Congressional  Globe.  (See  also  Annals 
of  Congress;  Congressional  Globe;  Congres- 
sional Record.) 

Boglstration.— A  precaution  taken  in  certain 
States  to  prevent  frauds  in  elections.  It 
consists  of  tne  preparation  of  lists  of  the  elect- 
ors of  every  precinct,  voters  being  required 
to  present  themselves  before  the  registrar  on 
specified  days  prior  to  election  to  have  their 
names  recorded  and  to  answer  questions  as 
to  their  qualifications  as  electors.  These 
lists  are  open  to  inspection  and  scrutiny  by 
the  public. 

Begistration  Bnroan  of  naturalized  citizens 
recommended,  YIII,  241,  336,  505,  785. 

Bogistry,  Amorlcan,  repeal  of  law  denying, 
to  ships  built  abroad  and  owned  by  Amen- 
cans  recommended,  IX,  553. 

Bognlators.— In  1768  the  people  of  Orange 
County,  N.  C»  oppressed  dv  the  mjust  acts 
of  Edmund  Fanning,  clerk  ot  the  court  of 
Orange,  formed  an  association,  headed  by 
Herman  Husbands  and  William  Hunter, 
for  regulating  public  grievances  and  abuse 
of  power.  They  sent  messengers  to  the 
governor  with  a  statement  of  their  grievan- 
ces. The  governor  and  council  aecided 
that  the  course  of  the  Regulators  tended  to 
high  treason,  and  on  their  reassembling  in 
July  to  hear  the  report  of  the  messengers, 
the  governor,  at  the  nead  of  a  body  of  troops 
compelled  them  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 

§iance  to  the  Crown  and  disperse.  Some  of 
le  leaders  of  the  Re^Iators  were  held  to 
answer  in  the  courts  tor  their  actions.  The 
JoUowing  year  another  petition  was  rejected. 
The  Regulators  offered  an  organized  resist- 
ance to  the  troops,  under  Governor  Tryon. 
and  at  Alamance,  on  the  Haw  River,  they 
were  routed  by  the  governor  and  their  lead- 
ers arrested.  Some  of  these  leaders  were 
executed.  Martin,  the  next  governor,  com- 
promised with  the  Regulators. 

Bold,  Samuel  0.,  battle  sword  of  father 
offered  to  United  States  by,  VIII,  534- 

Bold,  Wliitolaw,  member  of  Spanish- Ameri- 
can Peace.  Commission,  X,  97. 

Boitor,  Ooorgo  0.,  conduct  of.  in  connection 
with  arrest  and  killing  of  Gen.  Barrundia 
referred  to,  IX,  134. 

BtlatiOBS,  FortifB.  (Sot  tho  Bortral  pow- 
•la.) 
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Baltef  Party.—A  political  faction  in  Kentucky 
politics  between  1820  and  1826.  The  party 
was  composed  of  debtors  and  included  a 
majority  of  the  Toters.  It  advocated  relief 
of  delinquent  debtors  and  disputed  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  replevin  act  In  1823 
the  supreme  court  deaded  the  replevin  act 
to  be  unconstitutional  and  in  1824  the  lej^is- 
lature  of  the  State  repealed  the  covrt  of  ap- 
peals act  and  organized  a  new  court  The 
Relief  Party  then  oecame  known  as  the  New 
Court  Party.  The  Anti-Relief  or  Old  Court 
Partv,  securing  a  majority  in  the  legislature 
in  iaz7,  restored  the  old  courts  and  the  issue 
was  not  renewed. 
BellglouB  EsUblliluneiitB: 
Baptist  church  in  Mississippi  Territory,  act 

for  relief  of,  vetoed,  1, 49OL 
Protestant  church  at  American  embassy  at 

Ron^e,  removal  of,  referred  to,  VI,  464, 519. 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Alexandria, 

Va.,  act  incorporating,  vetoed,  I,  489. 
Separation  of    church   and    state,  recom- 
mendation to  declare,  VII,  yfh. 
Value  of  church    property    discussed  and 

taxation  of,  recommended.  VII,  314, 356. 
SamoTalifirom  OfllM.— The  Constitution  gives 
the  President  power  to  make  appointments 
to  civil  office  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate^ut  is  silent  on  the 
subject  of  removals.  Debate  on  this  point 
arose  in  Congress  in  1789,  and  it  was  con- 
cluded to  allow  the  power  of  removal  to 
rest  with  the  President  alone.  This  con-< 
tinned  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Government 
until  18&7.  In  this  year  charges  were  pre- 
ferred in  the  House  of  Representatives 
against  President  Johnson,  alleging  corrupt 
use  of  the  appointing,  pardoning,  and  veto 
powers,  corrupt  disposition  of  public  prop- 
erty, and  hiterference  in  elections.  The 
cluirges  were  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  a  bill  was  prepared  and  passed 
over  the  President's  veto  providing  that, 
with  certain  exceptions,  every  officer  ap- 
pointed bv  the  President  with  the  concur- 
rence of  tne  Senate  should  retain  his  office 
until  a  successor  should  in  like  manner  be 
appointed.  This  is  known  as  the  tenure-of- 
office  act  (q.  v.).  Johnson's  suspension  of 
Secretary  Stanton  in  violation  of  this  act 
led  to  his  impeachment  in  1868.  The  law 
was  repealed  in  1887. 
Bemoyaif  from  Oflloe  (see   also  Executive 

Nominations): 
Act  regulating  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices 

vetoed.    (See  Tenure-of -Office  Act.) 
Discretionary  authority  of  President  regard- 
ing, discussed  by  President —  ■> 

Cleveland,  VIII,  37S 

Grant,  ViL  38. 

Jackson,  III,  132. 

Johnson.  VI,  492, 569,  622. 

Tyler.  IV,  88.    (See  also  IV,  52.} 
For  partisan  purposes  discouraged,  IV,  88. 
PartLsan  interference  in  elections  cause  of 


Sttnwlok.  James,  report  ol,  as  commissioner 
on  northeastern  boundary.  (See  Northeast- 
em  Boundary.) 

Beprestntatlyes.— The  constitutional  desig- 
nation of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 


removal,  IV,  52. 
Referred  to.  At  579;  IV,  58,  59.         ^        ^ 
Resolution  of  Senate  regarding,  and  reply 


of  President  Hayes,  VII,  481. 

BennelB,  Hiram  O.,  receiver  of  public  money, 
nomination  of,  II,  477. 

Reno^  JesM  L.,  major-general  in  Army,  nomi- 
nation of,  and  reasons  therefor,  VI,  161. 

Beniliaw,  WlUlam  B.,  thanks  of  Congress  to, 
recommended,  VI,  76. 


resentatives.    Thejr  are   elected  by   direct 

vote  of  the  people,  in  1 

fixed  by  State  law,  according  to  the  appor- 


\  representative  districts 


tionment  made  every  10  years  by  Congress 
as  to  the  quota  of  each  State.    Representa- 
tives must  be  at  least  25  years  of  age,  resi- 
dents of   the  State   in  which  chosen,  and 
citizens  of  the  United    States  for  7  years 
previous  to  their  election.    (See  also  Con- 
gress; Apportionment;  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.) 
Bepresentatly  es : 
Appointment  of,  by  President  in  whose  elec- 
tion they  have  been  officially  concerned, 
discussed,  II,  448,  557* 
Appointments  to  office,  relation  of,  to.  ( See 

Executive  Nominations.) 
Apportionment  of — 
According  to  census  of  1890  necessary,  IX« 

118. 
Bill  for— 
Approved  and  reasons  therefor,  IV,  159 
Vetoed,  1, 124. 
Delay  in  making,  referred  to,  V,  145. 
Election  of— 
Federal  supervision  of,  recommended,  IX, 

55. 127,  331. 
Gerrymander  discussed,  IX,  208. 
Law  appointing  day  for,  recommended,  V, 
572,65a 
List  of,  appointed  to  office  referred  to,  II, 

22,  jij,  6.13;  IV,  51a  ,.,,.. 
Loyal  Senators  and,  denied  admission   to 

seats  in  Con^ss  discussed,  VI,  446. 
President  declines  to  give  names  of,  apply- 
ing for  office,  IV,  105. 
BepreMntatlyeB-at-Large.— R  epresenta- 
tives  in  Congress  elected  on  general  tickets, 
as  distinguished  from  those  elected  on  dis- 
trict tickets,  in  cases  where  the  State  has 
failed  to  redistrict  after  it  has  become  en- 
titled to  additional  representation  in  Con> 
gress.  (See  Apportionment;  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.) 
BepreiantatlTes,  House  of.  (See  Con- 
gress.) 
Bepnblican  Party.— In  the  eariy  days  of  the 
Republic  Thomas  Jefferson  became  the 
leader  of  a  pait^  opposed  to  the  monarchical 
ideas  of  the  Federalists.  This  party  was 
first  known  as  the  Democratic-Republican, 
and  the  adherents  were  called  botn  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  usually  the  latter,  un- 
til the  Jackson-Adams  contest  The  Repub- 
lican party  of  later  days  was  formed  in  1854, 
with  opposition  to  slavery  as  its  chief  tenet. 
The  compromise  of  1850  (q.  v.)  had  disrupted 
the  Whig  party.  The  passage  of  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska act  materially  influenced  the 
feneral  coalition  that  followed  of  Whigs, 
'ree  Soilers,  Abolitionists,  and  Know-Notn- 
ings.  They  assumed  the  name  of  Republic- 
ans and  at  once  won  a  plurality  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  They  held  their  first 
national  convention  in  Philadelphia  in  18^6, 
and  nominated  Fremont  and  Dayton  for 
President  and  Vice-President.  At  the  elec- 
tion which  followed  they  were  defeated,  but 
in  1859  again  came  into  control  of  the  House. 
In  imtney  elected  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presi* 
dency.    For  the  next  14  years  the  party  was 
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sapreme.  It  enlai^ged  the  powers  of  Conjirress 
by  a  broad  construction  ot  the  Constitution, 
carried  on  the  Civil  War,  abolished  slavery, 
reconstructed  the  governments  of  the  secea- 
ine  States,  maintained  a  protective  tariff,  and 
refunded  the  national  debt  The  party  nomi- 
nees durins  this  period  were  :  i860,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  and  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
of  Maine;  186^  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois, 
and  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee  (John- 
son becoming  President  on  the  death  of  Lin- 
coln); 1868,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  Illinois,  and 
Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana;  1872,  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  of  Illinois,  and  Henry  Wilson,  of 
Massachusetts.  In  1872,  those  who  opposed 
General  Grant's  administration  left  the  party 
and  formed  the  Liberal  Republican  party 
(g.  v.).  In  1874  the  party  lost  control  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  did  not  regain 
it  until  1880.  In  1876  it  elected  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes,  of  Ohio,  and  William  A.  Wheeler,  of 
New  York  (see  Electoral  Commission).  In 
1880  James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  and  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  of  New  York,  were  elected  (Arthur 
becoming  President  on  the  death  of  Garfield ), 
but  the  party  lost  control  of  the  House  in 
1882.  In  1884  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine, 
and  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  were  defeated 
but  the  part)r  retained  control  of  the  Senate. 
In  1888,  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana,  and 
Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York,  were  the  can- 
didates and  were  successful  on  a  tariff  issue. 
The  party  also  res^ained  control  of  the  House 
in  that  year.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  Mc- 
Kinley  tariff  law  led  to  the  loss  of  the  House 
by  the  Republicans  in  1890  and  in  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  i8ca  President  Harri- 
son (Whitelaw  Keid,  of  New  York,  being  the 
Vice-Presidential  candidate)  was  defeated 
for  reelection,  and  the  party  lost  control  of 
the  Senate.  In  1894  the  Republicans  again 
regained  control  of  the  House,  which  they 
have  since  held  by  a  large  majority.  In  i8go 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  appeared  as  an  is- 
sue and  the  platform  of  the  Republican  con- 
vention at  St  Louis  declared  against  free 
coinage  "except  by  international  agreement 
with  the  leading  commercial  nations  of  the 
world  **  and  favored  the  gold  standard  "until 
such  agreement  could  be  obtained.**  As  a 
result  of  this  opposition  to  the  gold  standard 
many  western  Kepublicans  left  the  party  and 
supported  William  J.  Bryan,  the  Democratic 
candidate.  The  Republicans  were  success- 
ful, however,  William  McKinley,  of  Ohio, 
and  Garret  A.  Hobart,  of  New  Jersey,  being 
elected,  their  popular  vote  being  7,111,607 
and  the  electoral  vote  271.  In  1900  the  issues 
were  **  imperial  ism'*  (defined  by  the  Demo- 
crats as  the  tendency  of  the  Republic,  under 
Republican  rule,  to  move  away  from  the  old 
democratic  practices  and  beliefs),  silver, 
the  tariff  and  trusts.  The  Republicans  were 
again  successful,  William  McKinley,  of  Ohio, 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  New  York,  being 
elected,  receiving  7,208,244  popular  votes 
and  292  electoralvotes.  President  McKin- 
ley was  assassinated  Septembef  6,  1901  and 
died  on  the  14th  of  that  month,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  then  succeeding  to  the  Presidency. 
During  the  administration  of  McKinley  and 
Roosevelt  the  party  passed  the  Dingley  tariff 
law  on  protective  lines  (see  Tariff);  the 
Spanish  War  was  carried  to  a  successful 
conclusion;  the  rebellion  in  the  Philippines 


extinguished  and  the  islands  given  a  stable 
civil  government;  Hawaii  was  annexed;  and 
a  currency  bill  establishing  the  ^Id  standard 
was  passed.  During  this  administration  also 
our  new  possessions  m  the  far  East  brought  the 
United  States  into  the  group  of  World  Powers, 
the  American  soldiers  taking  part  in  the 
relief  of  the  Legations  at  Pekin  (see  Boxers): 
and  Secretary  rlav's  diplomacy  secured  the 
"open  door**  in  China.  In  i^  there  were 
no  well  defined  issues,  the  silver  and  tariff 
questions  being  in  abeyance.  The  Republican 
candidates,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New 
York,  and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  of  Indiana, 
were  successful,  the  popular  vote  being 
7,624,982  and  the  electoral  vote  336.  Besides 
the  suppression  of  slavery  the  Republican 
party  has  favored  full  citizenship  to  emanci- 

Sated  slaves,  prompt  payment  of^the  national 
ebt.  tariff  for  protection  as  well  as  revenue, 
free  ballot,  generous  pension  legislation,  in- 
crease af  the  Navy  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  coast  defenses,  a  system  of  national 
bank  currencv  based  on  United  States  bonds 
deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
a  national  circulating  medium  based  on 
a  gold  standard,  a  vigorous  foreign  policy, 
a  nberal  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, national  protection  of  timber,  encour- 
agement of  irrigation,  and  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal  by  the  United  States. 

Bepnblioan  Party  In  PennBylyanla.— A  party 
oiganized  in  that  State  in  the  period  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  advocate  a  stronger  form  of  Federal 
government  than  that  comprehended  bv  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  It  formea  the 
germ  of  the  Federal  party  in  Pennsvlvania. 
The  Republicans  were  opposed  by  the  Con- 
stitutionalists. 

Bepublloan  BlTer,  bridge  over,  reconstruction 
of,  recommended,  VI  it,  19a 

Bepublloan  Valley  Railroad,  right  of  way 
across  Otoe  and  Missouria  Reservation, 
Nebr.,for,  bill  for,  VHI,  94. 

Bepudlatlon.— The  refusal  of  a  state  or 
government  to  pay  or  to  be  bound  by  debts 
contracted  by  a  previous  administration. 
In  1790  the  debts  of  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  were  assumed  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment partly  on  the  ground  of  justice, 
because  they  had  been  contracted  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
partly  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  as  this 
action  tended  to  strengthen  the  credit  of  the 
States.  For  40  years  thereafter  the  States 
remained  almost  free  from  debt  Bonds 
of  the  several  States  were  easily  disposed  of 
abroad,  and  by  1840  an  aggregate  of 
$200,000,000  had  been  sold.  In  that  year 
Indiana  found  it  impossible  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  her  outstanding  bonds,  and  it  was 
only  by  strong  efforts  that  Ohio  managed 
to  meet  her  obligations.  In  1842  the  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania  failed,  and  soon  afterwards 
Pennsvlvania,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Mich- 
igan, Louisiana,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  found 
themselves  almost  bankrupt     The3r  all  sus- 

E ended  payment  of  interest  on  their  debts, 
ut  Mississippi.  Michigan^  Louisiana,  and 
North  Carolina  telt  constrained  to  repudiate 
the  capital  as  well  as  interest  It  was  in 
Mississippi  that  the  word  '^repudiation"  01^ 
iginated  m  this  connection.  Governor  Mc- 
Nutt,  in  a  message  to  the  legislature,  sug- 
gested a  plan  for  "repudiating  the  sale  of 
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certain  of  the  State  bonds  on  account  of  fraud 
and  illegality."  The  bonds  fell  into  default 
and  an  appropriation  for  their  payment  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated  at  the  polls  in 
1852.  Michigan  repudiated  certain  canal 
bonds.  The  l>outhem  States  came  out  of 
the  Civil  War  with  heavy  indebtedness  and 
diminished  resources,  and  were  in  some  in- 
stances almost  bankrupt.  In  the  3rears  im- 
mediately following  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
most  of  the  Southern  States  compromised 
or  readjusted  their  bonded  indebtedness, 
and  in  some  States  the  legislature  declared 
certain  bond  issues  fraudulent,  illegal,  and 
void.  During  the  depression  following  the 
panic  of  1873  some  cities,  towns,  and 
countries  endeavored  to  repudiate  their 
bonds,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  ^e  United 
States  gave  judgments  against  them.  The 
eleventh  amendment  forbids  suits  against 
the  States.  In  IQ03  certain  of  the  repudiated 
bonds  of  North  Carolina  came  mto  the 
possession  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
and  North  Carolina  was  sued  in  the  Supreme 
Court  by  the  latter  State  for  payment.  The 
Supreme  Court,  by  a  decision  of  Feb.  I, 
1904,  held  that  North  Carolina  was  liable 
for  and  must  pay  both  principal  and  inter- 
est on  the  bonds  in  Question.  Some  Euro- 
pean countries  have  also  at  times  repudiated 
their  obligations. 

BeqalflltloiiB.— Under  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration the  Continental  Congress  had  only 
one  means  of  raising  money  —  by  requisitions 
upon  the  States.  Between  1782  and  1786  req- 
uisitions amounting  to  more  than  $6,000,000 
had  been  made.  Only  one-sixth  of  this  had 
been  paid  by  March,  ^787.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution the  President  may  make  requisi- 
tions upon  the  States  for  men  to  assist  the 
National  Government  in  time  of  war,  but 
there  is  no  provision  for  requisitions  of  money. 
Instead  that  instrument  provides  for  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  by  duties  on 
imports  and  taxes  collected  from  the  citizens. 

Besaca  (  Ga. ),  Battle  of.  —  Mar.  id,  1864,  Gen. 
Sherman  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Mil- 
itary Division  of  the  Mississippi,  which  was 
composed  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
under  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas;  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  under  Maj.  Gen.  McPherson,  and 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  under  Maj.  Gen.  Scho- 
field,  and  numbered  a  total  of  98,797  men 
and  254  guns.  The  Confederate  forces  un- 
der Gen.7ohnston  were  estimated  at  60,000. 
After  the  battle  of  Chattanooga  the  Confed- 
erates had  retreated  to  Dalton,  Ga.,  39  miles 
southeast  of  Chattanooga  and  99  miles  north- 
west of  Atlanta.  May  4  Sherman  made  a 
demonstration  in  front  of  the  Confederate 
position  on  Rocky  Face  Mountain,  northeast 
of  Dalton,  while  McPherson,  with  some  40,- 
000  men.  attempted  to  turn  the  Confederate 
left  ana  occupy  Resaca.  Johnston  there- 
upon, on  May  13,  evacuated  Dalton  and  fell 
hack  upon  Kesaca.  Polk  was  posted  on 
Johnston's  left,  resting  on  the  Oostanaula 
River,  Hardee  m  the  center,  and  Hood  on  the 
right.  Sherman  laid  a  pontoon  bridge  across 
the  Oostanaula  and  sent  a  division  across  to 
threaten  Johnston's  connections  with  Rome, 
while  the  main  body  of  the  army  pressed  Re- 
saca in  front  May  14  an  attack  by  a  portion 
of  Sherman's  force  was  repulsed  with  a  loss 
of   1,000  men.    Johnston  attempted  to  turn 


Sherman's  left  Bank,  which  gave  McPherson 
a  good  position,  to  recover  which  the  Con- 
federates fought  stubbonfly  till  10  o'clock 
that  night  Skirmishinj^  was  renewed  the 
next  morning  and  continued  all  day.  Dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  ijth  Johnston  again  re- 
treated. Sherman's  losses  during  the  two 
days  were  between  4,000  and  5,000  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  Johnston's  losses 
aggregated  2,50a 

Besaoa  de  la  Palma  ( Tex. ),  Battle  of.— On 
May  9, 1846,  the  day  following  the  battle  of 
Palo  Alto,  Gen.  Taylor's  army  of  2,200  pro- 
ceeded on  the  way  toward  Fort  Brown. 
When  about  3  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande 
River,  Arista's  army  of  5,000^  which  had  been 
slowly  retreating  before  the  advancing  Amer- 
icans, halted  in  the  valley  of  Resaca  de  la 
Palma  ( dry  river  bed  of  the  palm  )  and  pre- 
pared to  give  battle.  At  3  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon tne  action  began.  Before  dark  the 
Mexicans  were  completely  rputed.  They 
fled  in  disorder  across  the  river  to  Mata- 
moros.  Eight  pieces  of  artillery,  large  ouan- 
titles  of  ammunition.  3  standards,  and  about 
100  prisoners,  including  Gen.  La  Vega  and 
other  officers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans.  The  total  casualties  in  the  Mex- 
ican army  were  755.  The  American  loss 
was  107. 

Besaoa  de  la  Palma,  Tex.,  battle  of,  referred 

to,  IV,  445.  450,  492.    ,    ,.        ^ 
Beservatlons*    (See     Indian    Reservations; 
Lands.  Indian;  Military  Reservations;  Reser- 
vations, Public;  Washington  City. ) 
BeBervationfl,  Public: 
Discussed,  X,  121. 

Lands  set  apart  as,  by  proclamation  of  Pres- 
ident- 
Cleveland,  IX.  427.  432,  690,773.775,  777, 
779. 781, 783.  784.  7»6.  787,  789.  790.  793. 
795- 
Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  142,  155, 160, 251, 260, 
270,  284,  1^7.  351,  357, 360^  362,  369,  375, 
376.  379.380. 
BeBOlute,  THe,  restoration  of,  to  British  Gov- 
ernment discussed,  Y,  42a 
BeBtoratlon  of  Bouthem  States  (see  also 
Reconstruction) : 
Acts  regarding,  vetoed.    (See  Reconstruc- 
tion.) 
Discussed  by  President  Johnson,  VI,  353, 372, 
„  39$  iM5, 498.  531.  536.  558. 58%  648, 650,672. 
Provisional  governor  appointed  for — 
Alabama,  Vl,  323. 
Florida,  VI,  329. 


.      .  312. 
South  Carolina,  VI,  326. 
Texas,  VI,  321. 
Beenmption.     (See  Specie  Payments.) 
Betumlng  Boards.— Boards  established  in  cer- 
tain States  for  the  purpose  of  canvassing  the 
returns  of  an  election.    The  reconstructed 
State  govemmentsof  South  Carolina,  Florida, 
and  Louisiana,  created  by  statute  returning 
boards  to  canvass  and  certify  to  the  returns 
of  elections  held  in  those  States.    In  violation 
of  the  generallv  accepted  principle  of  State 
government  these   returning   boards  were 
clothed  with  iudicial  as  well  as  ministerial 
powers.    This  subject  is  of  interest  chiefly  in 
relation  to  the  Presidential  election  of  1876,  in 
which  the  result  depended  upon  the  action  of 
these  boards. 
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BeTenne-Cutter  Service: 
Act  relating  to  revenue  cutters  and  steamers 

vetoed,  IV,  366. 
Land  reservedfor  use  of,  X,  519. 
Orsfanization  of,  II,  52 J. 
Retirement  of  officers  m,  X,  526. 
Steam  vessels   in,  employment  of,  recom- 
mended, III,  558. 
Bevenue   nag.— The  last  act  of  the  Fourth 
Confess,  Mar.  2,  i^^qq,  was  to  pass  a  law  to 
regulate  the  collection  of  duties  and  tonnage 
and  to  establish  ports  of  entry.    In  order  that 
the  vessels  of  the  collection  officers  might  be 
easily  recognized,  Cong^ress  ordered  that  ves- 
sels m  the  revenue  service  carry  a  flag  of  16 
perpendicular   stripes,   alternate   red   and 
white,  the  union  01  the  ensign  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  United  States  in  dark  blue  on  a 
white  field  beneath  a  semicircle  of  13  blue 
starsr 
Beyenue  Inspectors,  salary  of,  1, 135. 
Bevenue  Laws.    (See  Revenue,  Public.) 
Bevenue  Offloers,  official  conduct  of.  referred 

to,  II.  346. 
Bevenue, 'Public.— In  a  political  sense  the  rev- 
enue of  a  state  is  the  annual  income  derived 
from  taxation,  customs,  and  other  sources,  to 
be   appropriated  to  governmental  expendi- 
tures.   The  principal  sources  of  revenue  of 
the  United  States  are  customs,  internal  reve- 
nue, sale  of  public  lands,  and  miscellaneous 
receipts.    Customs   receipts   have    always 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  revenue.    In  1789  tne 
total  revenues  of  the  Government  amounted 
to  $4,410,000.    This  total  gradually  swelled  to 
$56,000,000  in  i860.  Then  the  increased  duties 
of  all  kinds,  imposed  as  war  measures,  aug- 
mented the  revenues  to  hundreds  of  millions, 
reaching  the  maximum  of  $520,000,000  in 
1866.    Then   it  declined  to   an   average  of 
about  $350,000,000  between  1878  and  1898. 
In  1901  the  revenue,  increased  by  a  Spanish- 
American  War  tax  was  $587,685,338.    Since 
the  war  the  public   revenue    has   declined 
slightly,  all    the   war  taxes  have  been  re- 
moved and  the  large  revenue  is  due  to  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the   country.    The 
total  receipts  for  the  year  1905  amounted  to 
$543,423,859., 
Bevenue.  Public  (see  also  Finances;  Import 
Duties;  Taxation): 
Act- 
Designating  and  limiting  funds  receivable 
for.  reasons  for  applying  pocket  veto  to, 
III,  282. 
To  provide  for  collection,  safe-keeping,  and 
distribution  of,  by  fiscal  corporation  ve- 
toed, IV,  68. 
By  direct  taxation,  I,  275,  278. 
Collection  and  disbursement  of,  free  from 

defalcation,  discussed,  IX,  107,  311. 
Custody  and  distribution  of,  discussed  by 
President — 
Polk,  IV.  502, 556, 648. 
Tyler.  IV,  43,  84. 

Van  Buren,  III,  324.  379,  49o,  540»  6ia 
Deposits  of,  in  banks  referred  to,  IV.  63. 
Derived  from  public   lands.    (See  Lands, 

Public.) 
Diminution  of.  I,  476.  495;  II,  106,  357. 
Disbursements  of,  referred  to,  III,  593. 
Discussed.    ( See  Finances  discussed. ) 
Duties  for  raising.    (See  Import  Duties.) 
Embezzlement  of,  referred  to,  IV,  359.    (See 
also  Defalcation.) 


Expenses  incurred  in  collection  of,  referred 

to,  V,  25.     , 
Frauds  in,  discussed,  II,  ^3;  VIII,  lio. 
Laws  for  raising.    (See  also  Import  Duties.) 
Abuses  of,  referred  to,  II,  453. 
Alterations  in,  I,  150. 
Codification  of.  recommended,  VII,  2^7. 
Complaints  of  Spain  and  Portugal  against, 

referred  to,  I.V,  103. 
Improvement  in,  recommended,  II,  359, 453- 
Judicial  construction  of,  injurious.  III,  571. 
Opposition  to,  from— 
Pennsylvania.    (See  Pennsylvania.) 
South  Carolina,    f  See  South  Carolina. ) 
Southern  States.    (See  War  between  the 
States.) 
Revision  of,  Recommended.  VI,  575. 
System  of,  satisfactory,  I.  83,  87. 
Only  enough  should  tie  collected  to  meet 

wants  of  Government.  Ill,  245. 
Per  centum  allowed  public  omcers  for  dis- 
bursement of,  referred  to,  IIL  510. 
Policy  of  Mexico  in  exempting  from  duty  im- 

gorts  into  territory  on  borders  of  United 
tates.     (See  Zona  Libre.) 
Referred  to,  VI,  705. 

Suits  growing  out  of,  discussed  and  recom- 
mendations regarding,  VIII,  513. 
Surplus  of — 
Application  of,  to — 
Educational  purposes  and  internal  im- 
provements recommended,  I,  409, 4561 
Navy  and  national  works  recommended, 

III.  161. 
Purchase  of  Government  bonds  recom- 
mended. VII,  31. 
Apportionment  of[  among  States.    (See 

States  of  the  Union.) 
Discussed  by  President — 
Arthur,  VlII,  A  134. 
Cleveland.  VIII,  508,  580, 776, 787. 
Fillmore,  V,  124, 178. 
Grant,  VII.  31. 
Harrison,  Benj.,  IX.  38,  1 14,  195. 

Iackson,  II,  451.  514;  III,  loi,  239. 
efferson,  I,  409,  456. 
Merce,  V,  214.  285. 
Van  Buren,  III,  490. 
Joint  resolution  directing  payment  of  Treas- 
.    ury  surplus  on  public  debt  reasons  for 

applying  pocket  veto  to,  VIII.  488. 
Proposition  to  deposit  in  banks  through- 
out country  discussed,  VIII,  583. 
System  of— 
Changes  made  in,  productive  of  good  re- 
sults. Ill,  28. 
Evil  effects  of.  discussed.  III.  240. 
Tariff  for  raising.    (See  Import  Duties.) 
Beylsed  Statutes: 
Appointment  of  commission  to  prepare,  rec- 
ommended, V,  135, 178. 
Preparation  of,  andrecommendations  regard- 
ing, VI,  49. 
Referred  to,  VIII,  100. 
Beyolutlon.— The  overthrow  of  an  established 
political  system  or  a  radical  change  of  gov- 
ernment effected  by  extra  legal  means  is 
known  as  a  political  revolution.    Among  the 
most  important  revolutions  of  modem  his- 
tory are  the  English  Revolution  of  16^-1649, 
which  culminated  in  the  execution  of  Charles 
I  and  the  establishment  of  the  Protectorate 
under  Cromwell;  the  second  English  Revolu- 
tion, resulting  from  the  Stuart  t3rrannv  after 
the  Restoration,  known  as  the  "Glorious 
Revolution  of  1688,  ^  which,  under  William 
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BeTolntion— C<7ff/iffM^</. 
Ill,  firmly  established  the  principles  of  free 
constitutional  government  in  Great  Britain; 
the  American  Revolution,  which  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  in  1776;  the  French  Revolution, 
which  broke  out  m  Paris  in  1789  and  was 
followed  b}^  a  reign  of  blood  and  terror^  ter- 
minating with  the  execution  of  Robespierre 
in  1794;  the  French  Revolution  of  18301  which 
exiled  Charles  X  and  elevated  Louis  Philippe 
to  the  throne;  th'e  uprising  of  the  French 
people  in  1848,  whicti  deposed  Louis;  the 
Jtaltan  Revolution  of  1859-60,  whereby  the 
various  minor  sovereigns  of  the  peninsula 
were  driven  into  exile  and  the  whole  territory 
came  under  the  dominion  of  Kins  Victor 
Emmanuel:  the  insurrections  whicn  estab- 
lished the  third  French  Republic  in  1870  and 
the  Republic  of  Brazil  in  1889. 

Beyolutionaxy  OonTentlon.  (See  Conven- 
tion, Revolutionary.) 

BeYOlatlonary  PeiiBlonf.    (See  Pensions.) 

BeTolutloiiary  War.— The  war  for  redress  of 
grievances,  and  later  for  independence, 
wa^ed  by  the  thirteen  American  Colonies 
affamstthe  mother  country,  Great  Britain. 
Tne  Revolution  had  several  causes.  Increase 
of  population  in  America  naturally  caused  a 
desire  for  independence,  especially  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  French.  In  1763  the  Govern- 
ment of  George  III  resolved  to  enforce  more 
strictly  the  navigation  act  and  other  laws  re- 
stricting American  trade  in  the  interest  of 
England,  to  station  garrisons  in  America,  and 
to  pay  a  part  of  the  expense  by  a  stamp  tax. 
The  Stamp  Act  aroused  violent  opposition, 
expressed  through  the  Stamp  Act  Congress 
of  1765.  Taxation  without  representation  in 
Parliament  was  declared  illegal  and  tyran- 
nous. The  British  Government  persisted  in 
the  principle,  taxing  various  imports  from 
1767  to  1770  and  tea  thereafter.  The  Boston 
Tea  Party  led  Parliament  to  pass  acts  re- 
taliating on  that  city  and  altering  the  charter 
of  Massachusetts.  The  Colonies  were  by  this 
time  united,  through  their  committees  of 
correspondence,  in  opposition  to  the  Crown. 
Sept  5,  1774,  the  First  Continental  Congress 
was  convened  in  Philadelphia.  It  published 
a  declaration  of  rights,  protested  to  the  King 
and  Parliament,  and  entered  into  a  non- 
importation a^ement.  Apr.  i%  I77S»  Gen. 
Gage,  the  British  commander  in  Boston,  met 
with  the  first  armed  resistance  at  Lexington 
and  Concord,  and  war  was  begun.  The 
colonists  were  assisted  by  France,  Spain,  and, 
in  the  later  years  of  the  struggle,  by  the 
Netherlands.  Following  are  the  principal 
events  of  the  Revolution:  Boston  Massacre, 
Mar.  5, 1770;  Boston  Tea  Party,  Dec.  16.  1773. 
First  Continental  Congress,  Sept.  5,  1774; 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  Apr.  19, 
1775;  meeting  of  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  and  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  Mav 
10;  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Indepena- 
ence.  May  20;  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  16 
and  17;  evacuation  of  Boston,  Mar.  17.  1776; 
British  repulse  off  Charleston,  June  28;  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  July  4;  battle  of 
Long  Island,  Aug.  27;  battle  of  White  Plains, 
Oct  28;  loss  of  Forts  Washington  and  Lee. 
retreat  through  New  Jersey,  and  battle  ot 
Trenton,  end  of  1776;  battle  01  Princeton,  Jan. 
3, 1777;  battle  of  Bennington,  Aug.  16:  battle 

*  of  Brandywine,  Sept  ii;  battle  ot  Stillwater, 


Sept  19;  battle  of  Germantown,  Oct  4;  battle 
of  Saratoga,  Oct.  7:  Burgo^ne's  surrender, 
Oct  17;  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, Nov.  15;  treaty  with  France,  Feb.  6, 
1778;  battle  of  Monmouth,  June  28;  storming 
of  Stony  Point,  Juljj  16, 1779;  victory  of  Paul 
Jones,  Sept  23;  British  capture  Charleston, 
May  12, 1780;  battle  of  Camden,  Aug.  16;  Ar- 
nold's treachery  exposed.  Sept  23;  oattle  of 
Kings  Mountain,  Oct  7.  battle  of  the  Cow- 
pens,  Jan.  17, 1781;  Articles  of  Confederation 
ratified  by  the  last  of  the  States,  Mar.  i;  battle 
of  Guilford  Court-House,  Mar.  15;  battle  of 
Eutaw,  Sept  8;  surrender  of  Comwallis  at 
Yorktown,Oct  19;  peace  of  Paris,Sept  3, 1783; 
evacuation  of  New  York,  Nov.  25, 1783.  The 
United  States  then  comprised  the  territory 
from  Canada  to  Florida  and  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Mississippi  River.  The  total 
number  of  enlistments  in  the  American  Army 
during  the  war  was  368410;  the  total  cost 
was  Ii35»i93.703. 

BeTOlntlonary  War: 

Allowances  to  officers  in,  referred  to,  II,  340. 
Pensioners  of.    ( See  Pensions. ) 
Referred  to,  V,  222. 
Soldiers  of,  land  warrants  issued  to,  II,  323. 

Beyolatlons.    ( See  Illegal  Combinations;  the 
several  powers.) 

Beward  offered  for  arrest  of— 
Alleged  instigators  of  assassination  of  Pres- 


ident Lincoln,  VI  307. 
'  >n  of,  referrea  t( 
aimintr.  d 
VI,  353- 


Distribution  of,  referred  to.  VI,  379. 
Persons  claiming,  directed  to  file  claims. 


Revoked  as  to  certain  persons,  VI,  353. 
Persons  from  foreign  countries  committing 

depredations  in  United  States,  VI,  283. 
Willis  Anderson,  II,  377. 
Bey,  abduction  of,  referred  to,  V,  26. 
Beyes,  Bafoel,  correspondence  of,  concerning 

Panama,  X,  705. 
BeynoldB,  Alexander  W.,  assistant  quarter- 
master, nomination  of,  and  reasons  therefor, 

V,  465. 

BeynoldB,  Jolin  0., directed  to  accompany  ex- 
President  Jackson  home,  II I^  323. 

BeynoldB,  Jolin  W.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed.  VIII,  713. 

BeynoldB,  ThomaB  0.,  report  of,  on  commerce 
of   Nicaragua,    Honduras,    and    Salvador, 

VIII,  531. 

Bhea,  Hiram  B.,  act  to  pension,  vetoed,  IX,  578. 

Bliind  CliarleB: 
Arabian  horses  received  by,  from  Turkey,  re  • 

ferredto,  11,536. 
Treaty  with  Tyrkey  concluded  by,  II,  53a 

Bhlne,  The,  French  steamer,  referred  to,  VI, 
259. 

Bhode  iBland.  —  One  of  the  thirteen  original 
States  of  the  Union  and  the  smallest  of  the 
United  States;  nickname,  "  Little  Rhody; " 
motto,  "  Hope.  *'  It  lies  between  lat.  41*'  18' 
and  A2®  r  north  (  not  including  Block  Is- 
land )  and  long.  71®  8'  and  71®  53  Vest.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  on  the  west  by  Connecticut.  It  rs  an 
important  manufacturing  State,  being  first 
in  proportion  to  its  population  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton,  woolen,  worsted,  etc.,  and 
second  only  to  Massachusetts  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  goods.  Among  its  other  man- 
ufactures are  jewelry,  machinery,  screws, 
rubber,  etc.  It  was  visited  by  Verrazano  in 
1524  and  probably  by  Norse  navigators  in 
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Rhode  ^A\9xA!— Continued. 
the  twelfth  century.    Roger  Williams  made 
the  first  permanent  settlement  at  Providence 
in  1636.    The  first  charter  was  granted  in 
1643  and  a  more  liberal  one  in  16^    Rhode 
Island  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution  in 
1790.    The  official  name  of  the  State  is  "  The 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations. "   Area,  1,250  sq.  miles;  population 
according  to  State  Census  of  1905,  485,082. 
(  See  also  Providence  Plantations. ) 
Rhode  Island: 
Accession  of,  to  Union,  1, 75. 
Constitution  in.  attempts  of  people  to  estab- 
lish free.    (  See  Dorr's  Rebellion. ) 
Constitution  of  United  States — 
Convention  for  consideration  of,  I,  72. 
Evidence  of  ratification  of  amendments  to, 
I,  76, 190. 
Dorr's  Rebellion  in  - 
Correspondence  regarding,  IV,  286. 
Discussed,  IV,  283. 
Free  constitution  in,  attempts  of  people  to 

establish.    ( See  Dorr's  Rebellion. ) 
Lands  in.  United  States  empowered  to  hold, 

Union,  accession  of  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions to,  1,75. 

Rlcara  Indians: 
Treaty  with,  II.  322,  347. 
War  with.    (  See  Indian  Wars.  ) 

Rloe,  Francis  W.,  arrest  and  imprisonment  of, 
at  Acapulco,  Mexico,  V,  301,  30^ 

Rloe,  Henry  M.,  member  of  Chippewa  Com- 
mission, IX,  65. 

Rice.    ( See  Agricultural  Products.  ) 

Rich  Mountain  ( W.  Ya.),  BaUle  of.— Soon 
after  the  ordinance  of  secession  had  been  rat- 
ified by  the  State  of  Virginia  Maj.  Gen. 
George  B.  McClellan,  who  had  been  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  Federal  forces 
in  the  Department  of  the  Ohia  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  the  loyal  citizens  of  western  Vir- 
ginia. Many  enlistments  from  that  State  fol- 
lowed, and  he  determined  to  occupy  at  least 
part  of  it  with  Federal  troops.  Accord- 
ingly, May  23, 1961,  the  First  ViiTjInia  Regi- 
ment, 1,100  strong,  which  bad  been  organized 
in  Cincinnati  by  Virginians,  crossed  the  Ohio 
with  the  Fourteenth  and  Sixteenth  Ohio  reg- 
iments and  took  possession  of  Parkersburg. 
The  Confederates,  commanded  by  Gover- 
nor Wise  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Col.  Porterfield,  retired  after  several  skir- 
mishes to  the  base  of  Rich  Mountain,  near 
Beverly^  in  Randolph  County.  McCIellan's 
forces  m  the  neighborhood  amounted  to 
more  than  30,000  men  on  July  4,  while  the 
Confederates  could  scarcely  muster  10,000. 
July  II,  Gen.  Rosecrans  made  a  detour 
of  the  mountain  and  forced  the  surren- 
der of  600  men  under  Col.  Pegram,  and 
Gen.  McCIelian  defeated  the  main  body  of 
the  Confederates  under  Gen.  Gamett  The 
Union  losses  in  the  actions  at  Rich  Moun- 
tain were  ii  killed  and  35  wounded.  The 
loss  to  the  Confederates  was  200  killed  and 
1,000  prisoners.  Seven  pieces  of  artillery 
also  fell  into  the  hands  ot  the  Union  forces. 

Richards,  Kary  K.,  act  granting  pension  to, 

I. 

mentioned,  X,  65 


vetoed,  VIIl,  731. 
Richards,  W.  A.,  mentioned,  X,  6S3. 
Richardson,  Anrella  0.,  act  for  relief  of,  ve- 


toed, VIII,  484. 
Richardson,  Israel  B.,  major-general  in  Army, 
nomination  of,  and  reasons  therefor,  VI,  161. 


Richardson.  James  D.,  resolution  authoriz- 
ing compilation  of  Messages  and  Papers  of 
the  Presidents  by,  I,  ill. 

Richardson,  Robert  F.,  mentioned,  X,  633. 

Richmond,  James  0.,  application  of,  for  re- 
dress of  wrongs,  V,  239. 

Richmond  (Ky.),  Battle  of.— After  the  Con- 
federates had  evacuated  Corinth,  Miss.,  in 
the  summer  of  1862,  they  began  to  concen- 
trate in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
By  the  middle  of  August  they  had  collected 
an  amw  estimated  at  from  55.000  to  65^000 
under  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg.  Gen.  £.  Kirby 
Smith,  with  about  20,000  men,  passed  up  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  on  the  east  and, 
going;  through  the  gaps,  invaded  Kentucky. 
At  Richmond  he  encountered  Gen.  Manson 
(Aug.  30),  who  was  defending  the  place 
with  a  garrison  of  Buell's  army.  Manson 
was  defeated  and  Smith  proceeded  to  Frank- 
fort   Loss,  about  5,000  on  each  side. 

Richmond,  Ya.,  Government  of  Confederate 
States  transferred  to,  VI,  24. 

Rlddells,  Bennett,  consul  to  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  nomination  of,  and  reasons  therefor, 

V.49. 

Riddle,  William  P.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  705. 

Riders.-— Objectionable  legislative  measures 
likely  to  be  vetoed  if  passed  as  separate 
bills,  but  which  are  made  part  of  important 
bills,  such  as  appropriations  for  current  ex- 
penses, etc^  in  order  to  insure  Executive 
sanction.  The  rider  is  an  encroachment  on 
the  independence  of  the  Executive.  In  many 
of  the  States  a  rider  has  been  made  an  im- 
possibility by  confining  each  bill  to  a  single 
subject  or  by  permitting  !the  veto  of  single 
clauses  of  ai>propriation  bills.  It  has  never 
been  prohibited  in  Congress.*  Riders  were 
numerous  during  the  anti-slaver]r  contest, 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  conflict  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  A  number  of  important  bills 
have  been  passed  as  riders,  among  them  the 
bill  increasing  salaries  in  1873.  The  first  use 
of  the  rider  of  national  importance  was  the 
joining  in  1820  of  the  bill  tor  the  admission 
of  Maine  to  that  permitting  slavery  in  Mis- 
souri, so  as  to  compel  the  acceptance  of  both 
or  neither.  These  were  afterwards  sepa- 
rated. The  Armv  appropriation  bill  of  1856 
as  sent  from  the  Hou^  to  the  Senate  had  a 
rider  prohibiting  the  employment  of  Federal 
troops  for  the  enforcement  of  Territorial 
law  in  Kansas.  Riders  were  added  to  all 
isippropriation  bills  by  the  Democratic  ma- 
jonty  m  the  House  during  the  first  session  of 
the  Fortv-seventh  Congress  in  1879;  ^^^  *^^ 
these  bills  were  vetoed  oy  the  President  and 
were  finally  passed  without  riders.  The  Piatt 
Amendment  (see  Cuba  )  was  a  rider  to  the 
Army  Appropriation  Bill  of  1901. 

Rlel,  Louis,  tnal  and  execution  of,  by  authori- 
ties of  British  North  America,  report  regard- 
ing, transmitted,  IX,  14. 

Rifle  Olubs  in  South  Carolina,  proclamation 
against,  VII,  396.  (See  also  Ku-Klux 
Klans.) 

Rifle,  Magailne,  for  use  of  infantry  service 
selected,  IX,  446. 

Right  of  Asylum  discussed  by  President- 
Cleveland,  IX,  5291 
Johnson,  Vl,  685. 

Right  of  Search.— Great  Britoin  has  always 
claimed  the  right  to  search  vessels  of  other 
powers  upon  the  high  seas  for  deseitinnf 
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Blxbt  of  Searoh— C^TM/witf «/. 
English  sailors  and  for  contraband  goods  in 
tim^  of  war.    This  right  has  not  been  exer- 
cised with  regard  to  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  since  tiie  War  of  1812,  though  nothing 
was  said  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent  aTOut  search 
and  impressment  of   sailors.     Before  that 
war  this  right  was  exercised  and  search  was 
made   for  deserting   English   sailors,  and 
many  American  seamen  were  impressed  as 
deserters    from    the    English    navy,   and 
search  was  made  for  sucn  goods  as  were 
declared  subject  to  confiscation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  paper  blockade  of  the  conti- 
nent and  the  orders  in  council.  This  was  one 
of  the  grievances  that  brought  on  the  War 
of  181 2.   The  right  of  search  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  suppressing  the   slave  trade  was 
carefully  regulated  by  several  treaties  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Bignt  Of  BearoU: 
Discussed  by  President — 
Buchanan,  V,  507.  639. 
Madison,  1, 499,  520. 
Tyler,  IV,  77. 195,.  229. 
Proposition  regardmg  mutual,  .referred  to, 

V,9a 
Questions  regarding,  with — 
Cuba,  VII,  32. 

Great  Britain.  I,  499.  520^  IV,  77,  i95.,2ao. 
Claim  of  Great  Britain  abandoned,  V, 

507,640. 
Mutual  right  of  search  referred  to,  IV, 

9a 
Referred  to.  IV,  43M47* 
Bight  of  Sufflrage.   (See  Elective  Franchise.) 
Bifflit  of  Way.  (See  Indian  Reservations.) 
BigHts,  Bill  ot  (See  Bill  of  Rights.) 
Bifflits  of  Federal  and  State  OoTemments. 
(See  Powers  of  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments.) 
Bigny,    M.    de,    correspondence    regarding 
claims  against  France.  (See  France,  claims 
against.) 
Biley,  Bennett : 
Correspondence  regarding  affairs  in  Cali- 
fornia referred  to,  V,  46. 
Mentioned,  Y.  32. 
Biley,  Fraak    B.,   American  sailor,  alleged 

killing  of,  in  Genoa,  Italv,  IX,  334. 
Biley,  Patrick, .  deputy  United  States  mar- 
shal, assaulted  in  Boston^  V,  loi. 
Proclamation  regarding,  V,  1091 
Bio  Grande  Biver: 
Construction  of  dams  in,  opposite  El  Paso^ 

Tex.,  referred  to,  VIII,  815. 
Disorders  on,  discussed  by  President— 


Arthur,  VIII,  40, 125. 
Buchanan.  V,  582,  584. 


266,  290, 341. 404. 
..      ,316. 
Hayes.  VII.  455, 172,  497,  569. 160. 
Neutrality  violated  by  army  on,  referred  to, 

VI.376W 
Report  upon  state  of,  X,  555. 
Storage  and  use  of  waters  of,  for  irrigation 
discussed,  IX,  527;  X,  56.* 
Biota  at   Ohioago,  proclamation  regarding, 

IX,  499. 
Bivas,  Don  BafiMl,  mentioned,  V,  44. 
BiTor  and  Harbor  Bills.— There  has  always 
been  some  objection  to  appropriations  for 
the  improvement  of  rivers  ana  harbors  on 
the  ground  that  the  benefits,  while  mostly 
local^  are  paid  for  out  of  the  general  Treas- 


ury. The  first  bill  for  harbor  improvements 
in  the  United  States  was  passed  Mar. 
3, 1823.  Since  1854  appropriations  for  the 
improvement  of  nvers  and  harbors  were  fre- 
quently inserted  in  the  regular  appropriation 
bills.  Separate  bills  for  this  purpose  were 
vetoed  by  Presidents  Tyler  (Iv,  330),  Polk 
(IV,  460),  Pie^  (V,  256),  and  cSnt  (VII, 
382).  In  1870  a  $2fioofiioo  appropriation 
was  made.  This  was  the  largest  up  to  that 
time.  After  this  they  gradually  increased 
until  they  reached  nearly  |i9,ooo/)00  in  18^ 
83.  President  Arthur  vetoed  the  bill  carry- 
ing this  appropriation  (VIII,  120),  but  it'was 
passed  over  his  veto.  Biennial  appropriations 
nave  since  been  the  rule.  The  appropriation 
of  1891  was  $2^ipoofiOO.  The  expenditures 
of  1096^  including  the  direct  appropria- 
tions of  about  l30,ooaooo  and  the  con- 
tracts for  future  expenditures,  amounted  to 
a  total  of  about  ^80^000,000.  The  bill  carry- 
ing this  amount  was  vetoed  by  President 
Cleveland  (IX,  677)  but  was  passed  over  his 
veto.  River  and  harbor  bills  have  since 
been  passed  in  1899, 1900, 1902.  and  1905. 
Biver  Grow  Indians,  treaty  with,  VI,  70a 
BlTor  Baisin  (Mioli.},  Battle  of.— After  Col. 
Lewis  had  occupied  Frenchtown,  Mich.,  Jan. 
18, 1813.  with  650  men.  he  was  reenforced  by 
GeiL  Winchester  witn  about  300  from  the 
latter's  camp  on  the  Maumee  River.  These 
were  stationed  along  the  river  outside  the 
town.  Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of 
Jan.  22  they  were  attacked  by  500  British 
under  Col.  Proctor  and  600  Indians  under 
Round  Head  and  Walk-in-the- Water.  Some 
200  Americans  were  killed  or  wounded  in 
battle  or  massacred  after  their  surrender  and 
Winchester  and  700  men  were  made  prison- 
ers. Only  3}  of  Winchester's  detachment 
which  arrived  at  Frenchtown  are  known  to 
have  escaped.  The  British  lost  24  killed 
and  158  wounded. 
BlTors  and  Harbors  (see  also  Internal  Im- 
provements) : 
Act  for  improvement  of — 
Reasons  for  applying  pocket  veto  to,  II, 

638. 
Vetoed  by  President- 
Arthur,  VIII,  12a 

Discussed  by,  VIII,  137. 
Cleveland,  IX,  677. 
Polk,  IV,  46a 
Tyler,  IV,  ajo. 
Appropnations  for,  I,  428. 
Bill  making,  approved  and  reasons  there- 
for, VII,  W. 
Discussed,  VII,  408:  VIII,  246; 
Expenditures  of,  referred  to,  VII,  417. 
Recommended,  V,  20, 130, 175;  VII,  39;  IX, 

42. 
Should  only  be  made  after  surve3rs,  IV.  351. 
Breakwater  near  mouth  of  Mississippi  River 

referred  to,  II,  422. 
Breakwaters  for,  referred  to,  Ht  S63. 
Expenditures  for,  referred  to,  Vui;  201. 

Discussed,  VII,  243. 
Foreign   ]}owers^  if  friendly,  should  be  al- 
lowed use  of.  I,  538. 
Fortifications  tor,  recommended,  I,  240^  307, 


improvement  or,  rererrea  10,  iii,  300. 
Opened  to  vessels  of  Great  Britain,  II,  184. 

Closed.  II,  375. 
Survey  01,  referred  to.  III,  27L 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


Roadi.Poit.  (See  Mail  Routes.) 

Boanoke  Iiland  (M.O.),  Expedition  to.— 
Butler's  Hatteras  expedition  of  Aug.  26, 1861, 
had  opened  Pamlico  Sound  and  the  Confed- 
erates had  retired  to  Roanoke  Island.  This 
island  is  about  10  miles  long  and  was  the  key 
to  all  the  rear  defenses  of  Norfolk.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  supplies  for  Norfolk  passed  its 
guns.  It  was  defended  by  Gen.  Wise  with 
yxo  men.  Jan.  7, 1862,  Gen.  Bumside  was 
ordered  to  unite  with  Flag  Officer  Golds- 
borough,  in  command  of  the  fleet  at  fortress 
Monroe,  capture  Newbern,  reduce  Fort  Ma- 
con, and  seize  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon 
Railroad.  On  the  night  of] an.  11  the  expe- 
dition arrived  off  Hatteras  and  encountered 
a  terrific  storm.  Several  transports  were  lost 
and  the  City  of  New  York^  with  her  can^o, 
worth  a  Quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  went  to 
pieces.  By  Feb.  7  the  remainder  of  the  ex- 
pedition had  crossed  the  bar  and  proceeded 
up  Croatan  Channel.  The  Confederate  fleet 
was  driven  up  the  channel.  Their  flagship — 
the  CwWW/f— was  set  on  fire  by  a  shell,  and 
Bumside  landed  10,000  men  on  Roanoke  Is- 
land. The  garrison  of  2,675  officers  and  men 
was  captured  and  the  Confederate  fleet  pur- 
sued to  Elizabeth  City  and  destroyed.  Bum- 
side  lost  250  men. 

Boanoke  Island,  V.  0.,  thanks  of  President  to 
forces  capturing,  VI,  104. 

Robert  OoUege,  establishment  of,  at  Constan- 
tinople referred  to,  VI,  702. 

Roberts,  Bdmnnd,  treaty  with  Siam  concluded 
by.  III,  53. 

Roberts,  Josepli,  first  lieutenant,  promotion 
of,  to  captain  discussed,  IV,  587. 

Robertson,  James,  was  nominated ; 
Brigadier-general  of  militia  of  Miro  District, 

Ohio,  February  22,  1791. 
Commissioner  to  treat  with  Indians,  I,  435. 

Robertson,  Jobn,  commissioner  from  Virginia 
to  confer  with  States  in  effort  to  prevent  war, 
V,662. 

Robertson,  Thomas  J.,  slaughter  of  American 
citizens  in  South  Carolina  referred  to,  VII, 

375- 

Robeson,  jJolin,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  734. 

Robinson,  Benjamin  F.,  treaty  with  Indians 
concluded  by,  V,  42a 

Rocliambean,  Comte  de: 
Compensation  prayed  for  by  descendants  of, 

II,  635;  III.  5I..S4.  12a 
Letter  of  Marquis  de  Lafayette  regarding, 
transmitted,  II,  635. 

Rochambeau,  Oomte  R.  de,  mentioned,  X,  71a 

Rochester,  WUllam  B.,  secretary  to  Congress 
of  Nations,  nomination  of,  II,  32a 

Rook  Greek,  D.  0.,  constmction  of  bridge  over, 
referred  to,  III,  627. 

Rock  Island,  111.,  bridge  over  Mississippi 
River  at,  VII,  194. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  ni.,  appropriation  for, 
recommended,  VIII,  93,  151. 

Rocklilll,  William  W.,  member  of  board  of 
management  of  Government  exhibit   at 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  IX,  401. 
Mentioned,  X,  454. 

Rockwell,  Almon  F.,  mentioned,  VIII,  152, 
208. 

Rocky  Mount  ( 8.  0.),  Assanlt  on.— July  13, 
1780,  Thomas  Sumter,  with  about  75  men, 
made  an  attack  ui}on  the  British  post  at  Rocky 
Mount,  30  miles  northwest  of  Camden,  under 
command    of  Lieut  CoL  TumbulL     The 


post  consisted  of  2  log  houses  perforated  for 
small  arms.  Three  unsuccessful  assaults  were 
made.    The  Americans  finally  withdrew  af- 
ter a  loss  of  I3men  killed  and  wounded,  in- 
cluding Col.  Reed.     The  British  loss  was 
about  tne  same. 
Rodgers,  John: 
American    frigate  under  command  of,  at- 
tacked bv  British  vessel,  1, 492. 
Correspondence  regarding  war  with  Tripoli, 

1, 391. 
Frigates  under  command  of,  referred  to,  I, 

517. 
Gallant  enterprise  of^  in  destroying  corvette 

on  the  coast  of  Tripoli,  I,  365. 
Report  of,  regarding  docks  and  wharf  re- 
ferred to,  II,  20a 
Rodgers,  John: 
Rear-admiral,  mentioned,  VIII,  79. 
Thanks  of  Congress  to,  recommended,  VI, 
191. 
Rodgers,  The,  dispatched  for  relief  of  Jean- 

nette  Polar  Expedition,  VIII,  139. 
Rodney,  Csisar  A.: 
Commi^ioner  to  South  America,  II,  48. 
Minister  to  Aigentine  Republic,  death  of,  II, 

2^2. 

Rodrlgnei,  Marcus  B.,  imprisonment  of,  and 

others  in  Cuba,  IX,  668. 
Roe,  Francis  A.,  commander  of  Sassacusm 
attack   upon   Albemarle^    advancement   in 
grade  recommended,  VI,  210. 
Rogatory,  Letters,  report  regarding  execu- 
tion of,  transmitted,  IX,  135. 
Rogers,  Benjamin  F.,  treaty    with  Indians 

concluded,  by,  II  374- 

Rogers.   H.    w.,    correspondence    refifarding 

Canadian  outrages   on  American  frontier, 

III.  401. 

Rogne  River  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  229, 303. 

Romahn,  M.,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoeo, 

VIII,  426. 
Rome,  Italy: 
American  college  at,  threatened  confiscation 

of,  VIII,  21^ 
Occupation  of,  by  King  of  Italy,  VII,  131. 
Protestants  removed  from,  referred  to,  VI^ 

464, 519. 
Sanitary  conference  at,  VIIL333. 
Proclamation  regarding,  VlTC  313- 
Romero,  Katlas,  Mexican  minister  to  United 

States,  mentioned,  VIII,  372. 
Remlser,  Josepb,  act  granting  pension   to, 

vetoed,  VIII,  464. 
Roorback.— A  general  term  for  political  for- 
gery, or  a  fictitious  report  for  political  pur- 
poses,     generally     promulgated     before 
an  election.    The  name  comes  froih  a  cer- 
tain political  story  circulated  in  1844  as  si^ 
extract    from     Baron     Roorback's    Tour 
Through  the  Western  and  Southern  Sutes. 
Rooseyelt.  Theodore  (twenty-seventh  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes ) : 
Biographical  sketch  of,  X,  415. 
Executive  orders  of,  X,  510-527,629-636^796- 

802. 
Inaugural  address  oft 
As  President,  X,  838. 
As  Vice-President,  X,  416. 
Messages  of: 
Annual,  X,  417,  527, 636,  802;  XI,  1 128. 
Social,  X,  450-461,  547-590*  667-719, 840- 

859. 
Veto,  X,  450,  461,  590-596.       ^  ^ 
Proclamations  of,  X,  462-517,  596-629^  719- 
796^  859-900;  XI,  901-I127. 
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Bom,  Kr.,  mentioned,  1,445. 

KoMbud  Indian  Beserratlon,  opened  for 
settlement,  X,  757. 

Bosecrans,  WlUlanl  B.,  government  em- 
ployees attend  reburial  of,  X,  524. 

Boss,  Daniel  H..  act  g^ranting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  474. 

Bobs,  Daniel  H.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  VI,  394.    ^  ^^^ 

Boss,  Jolm,  mentioned,  IV,  ^^9. 

Boss,  John,  trial  and  conviction  of,  VIII,  43. 

Boss,  William  W.,  Indian  treaty,  V,  61;  VI, 

155- 
Complaints  regarding,  VI,  62. 

Bougli  Blders,  referred  to,  X,  415. 

Bouland,   Alfred,  relief  of  vetoed,  VII,  453. 

Boumanla.— A  country  in  southeastern  Eu- 
rope, bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by 
Hungary,  on  the  south  by  Bulgaria,  and  by 
Russia  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  east  The 
•  plains  of  Roumania  constitute  one  of  the 
most  fertile  regions  in  Europe,  and  they  pro- 
duce enormous  crops  of  wheat  and  com. 
Stock-raising  is  a  nourishing  industry,  and 
salt  and  petroleum  are  extensively  mined. 
Cereals  and  petroleum  are  the  chief  articles 
of  export  The  government  is  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  administered  by  a  king  and 
two  chambers.  The  people  are  of  Latin 
origin  and  speak  a  language  strongly  re- 
sembling Latin;  they  bdong  to  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church.  Only  one-half  of  the 
Roumanian  nation  live  in  Koumania,  the 
rest  of  the  nation  being  domiciled  in  Austro- 
Hungary.  In  1829  Turkey  conceded  to 
Russia  a  protectorate  over  the  provinces  now 
forming  Roumania;  they  became  independ- 
ent but  tributary  to  Turkey  in  1861,  and  in 
1866  the  present  king,  Carol  I,  was  elected; 
complete  independence  was  gained  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-78. 
Area,  50,720  sq.  miles;  population  (1899), 
5,912,520. 

Boumanla ; 
Consular  convention  with,  VIII,  35, 4a 
Referred  to,  VIII,  170. 


Diplomatic  relations  with,  VII.  1^  40. 
Inaependence  of,  announced,  Vll,  6ia 


;s  In,  <f\\,  63, 167, 
rith,  regarding,  Y 


168. 
Ill, 


Persecution  of  Israelites 
Trade-marks,  treaty  wil 

80. 

Treaty  with,  VIII.  71. 
Bound  Island,  assemblage  on  dispersed,  V, 

47- 
Bound  Valley  Beserratlon^  Oal.: 
Allotments  of  land  to  Indians  on,  VIII,  370. 


.  ^326. 
Borer,  The.  crew  of,  murdered,  VI.  632. 
Bowan,  Jobn,  letter  of,  II,  482. 
Bowan,  Stephen  0.: 

Commander  in  Navy,  nomination  of,  TI,  1^5. 

Thanks  of  Congress  to,  recommended,  VI,  83. 
Bowe,  Sarali  A.,  pension  granted  to,  X^  85a 
Bowley,  Boxana  v.,  act  granting  pension  to, 

vetoed,  VIII,  460. 
Buatan  Island,    convention  between  Great 

Britain  and  Honduras  regarding,  V,  422. 
Buggies,  Samuel  B.,  delegate  to  International 

Monetary  Conference  at  Paris,  report  of, 

transmitted,  VII,  59. 
Bull,    Blcardo,   arrest,    imprisonment,  and 

death  of,  in  Cuba,  IX,  752. 
Bum,  Bomanlsm,  and  Bebelllon.— At  a  meet- 
ing of  clergymen  of  all  denominations  held  in 


the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  during 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884,  Rev. 
Samuel  D.  Burchard,  in  an  address  favoring 
the  election  of  the  Republican  candidate, 
described  the  Democrats  as  the  party  of 
Rum,  Romanism,  and  Rebellion.  The 
phrase  was  immediately  taken  up  and  used 
to  alienate  many  persons  otherwise  friendly 
to  the  Republican  party,  and  as  the  party  in 
that  year  suffered  defeat  by  a  very  small 
margin  many  attributed  it  to  the  utterance 
of  this  alliterative  phrase. 

Bush,  Blchard: 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  II,  36. 
Correspondence   of,  regarding   cession  of 
lands  for  light-houses  referred  to,  II,  276. 

Bush,  Wllllam  Henry,  imprisonment  ot,  in 
Cuba  referred  to,  IV,  688. 

Busk,  Jeremiah  M.,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
mentioned,  IX,  328. 

Bussell,  John  E.,  member  of  commission  to 
consider  construction  of  canal  from  Great 
Lakes  to  Atlantic  Ocean,  1X^747- 

Bussell,  John  H.,  thanks  of  Congress  to,  re- 
commended, VI,  76. 

Bussell,  John  M.,  consul  to  St  Petersburg, 
nomination  of,  I,  173. 

Bussell,  Jonathan: 
Letter  of,  regarding  treaty  of  Ghent  dis- 
cussed, II.  138, 142. 
Minister  to  Sweden,  nomination  of,  I,  530. 
Pacific  advances  made  by  United  States  to 
Great  Britain  referred  to.  I,  521. 

Bussell,  Lord  John,  letter  of,  regarding  treaty 
of  Washington  referred  to,  V,  3J1. 

Bussla. — The  largest  empire  of  Europe  in 
population  and  area  and,  including  its  Asiatic  * 
possessions,  the  most  extensive  oominion  in 
the  world  next  to  the  British  Empire.  It 
comprises  European  Russia  (including  Rus- 
sian Finland  and  Poland),  Caucasia,  Rus- 
sian Central  Asia,  and  Siberia.  Russia  oc- 
cupies about  one-seventh  of  the  earth's  total 
land  surface,  and  extends  from  lat  38^  20'  to 
77**  30'  north  and  from  long.  Vf  ^'  east  to 
170^  west.  It  has  an  extreme  length  from 
north  to  south  of  2,300  miles  and  a  width 
from  west  to  east  *of  6,000  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on 
the  east  by  the  Pacific,  on  the  south  by  China, 
Independent  Turkestan,  Persia,  Asiatic 
Turkey  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  .the  west 
by  Roumania,  Austria,  Germany,  the  Baltic 
Sea^  and  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  The 
surface  of  European  Russia  is  one  vast  central 
plateau,  drained  by  the  largest  rivers  of 
Europe  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Caspian, 
Baltic,  and  Black  seas.  It  contains  laige 
forests  and  extensive  fertile  steppes,  and  the 
chief  Industry  Is  agriculture,  the  principal 
crops  being  wheat,  rye,  and  other  cereals, 
hemp,  flax,  potatoes^  and  tobacco.  There 
are  manufactures  of  linen  and  woolen  goods. 
Gold,  platinum,  coal,  iron,  petroleum,  cop- 

Ker,  etc,  are  mined.  The  government  is  a 
ereditary  monarchy,  vested  in  the  Czar. 
Russia  proper  has  78  governments,  and  ad- 
ministration is  committed  to  the  council  of 
the  Empire,  senate,  holy  synod,  and  ministry. 
The  leading  religion  is  the  National  Ortho- 
dox Churchy  an  offshoot  of  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox with  which  it  is  in  full  communion.  Rus- 
.  sia  hns  no  forei^  possessions.  Parts  of  the 
country,  including  Poland,  were  known  to 
the  ancients  as  Sarmatia,  and  were  inhabited 
by  the  Scythians.  The  Russian  Slavs,  at  the 
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YXMAMr-Coniinued, 
beginning  of  their  history  (ninth  century), 
were  confined  mostly  to  the  Upper  Dnieper, 
the  sources  of  the  Oka,  Tolgal  Dwina,  and 
Dniester.  Under  Oleg,  about  88(\  Kieff  be> 
came  the  center.  The  Mongol  inyasion  and 
the  conquest  of  all  Russia  except  Novgorod 
occurred  about '124a  Russia  was  freed  from 
Mongolian  rule  in  1480.  The  title  of  Czar 
(or  Tsar)  was  assumed  by  Ivan  IV  in  1547. 
The  date  of  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
RomanofiE,  which  still  reigns,  is  1613.  The 
Empire  was  lUgely  developed  under  Peter 
the  Great  (1689-1725).  and  St  Petersburg  was 
built  by  nim.  Under  his  successors  the 
territory  of  Russia  steadily  increased.  The 
larger  part  of  Poland  was  absorbed  at  its 
partitions  in  1772  and  1793.  The  Crimea  was 
taken  from  Turkey  in  1780;  Finland  from 
Sweden  in  1807;  and  in  Asia  a  constant 
southward  movement  has  occupied  Inde- 
pendent Tartary  and  the  Amur  Valley.  The 
attempt  to  Russianize  the  added  territories, 
however,  has  been  and  is  the  cause  of  great 
disturbance  and  unrest,  notably  in  Finland 
and  Poland.  The  educated  Russians  are 
dissatisfied  at  the  absolute  rule  of  the  Czar 
and  the  burocracy:  while  the  peasantry,  al- 
though their  condition  was  somewhat  im- 
proved by  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in 
(1861)  by  Alexander  II,  have  suffered  in  sev- 
eral seasons,  notably  in  1891,  from  famine, 
and  are  now  on  the  verge  of  another  period 
of  scarcity.  Race  quarrels,  and  the  oefeats 
of  the  Russian  armies  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  (see  Tapan),  have  added  to  the  unrest 
Strikes  and  nots  m  several  sections,  especially 
in  Poland.  St  Petersburg,  and  the  region  of 
the  Caspian  sea,  have  emphasized  the  popu* 
lar  discontent,  which  has  also  shown  itself 
by  the  murder  of  Russian  officials,  among 
them,  Bobrikov,  (jovemor-General  of  Fin- 
land (June  15,  1904),  Von  Plehve,  Minister 
of  the  Interior  (July  29),  1904,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  Serge  (Feb.  17,  1905).  On  February 
22,  a  body  of  striking  workmen,  attempting 
to  present  a  petition  to  the  Emperor,  were 
fired  on  by  the  troops  and  many  were  killed. 
On  October  301  1905,  the  Czar  published  a 
decree  estabnsnin^  a^form  of  constitutional 
government,  assuring' civil  liberty,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  The  disturbed  state 
pf  the  countiT  has  seriously  retarded  the  de- 
velopment of  the  government  along  the  lines 
prescribed  in  the  the  Czar's  proclamation. 
Area,  8,660,395,  population  (1903),  141,000,- 
000. 
Bnssla : 
Aid  furnished  Greeks  by.  (See  Greece.) 
American  insurance  companies,  treatment 

o^  in,  discussed,  IX,  529. 
Bering  Sea  fisheries  discussed.    (See  Bering 

Sea  Fisheries.) 
Cession  of  temtory  of,  to  United  States. 

(See  Alaska.) 
Claims  of,  against  United  States,  payment  of, 

recommended,  X,  11 1. 
Claims  of  United  States  against,  VI,  628;  X, 

III. 
Coined  silver  money  and  products  of,  re- 
ferred to,  IX,  476. 
Colony  from,  to  emigrate  to  United  States 

discussed.  YII,  253. 
Commercial  relations  with,  II,  251,  505,  550; 

III.  150, 487. 
Confederate  envoys  sent  to  Gr»at  Britain 


and  France  referred  to.    (See  Mason  and 
SlideU.)  \ 

Consuls  of,  in  United  States,  authentication 
of  passports  to  Jews  denied  by,  discussed, 
IX,  635. 
Consuls  of  United  States  in,  1, 173. 
Convention  with,  II,  265. 
Czar  of — 
Assassination  of,  resolutions  of  condolence 

on,  VIII,  39. 
Coronation  6f,  at  Moscow  discussed,  VIII, 

171;  IX.  635. 
Death  of,  referred  to,  IX,  528. 
Proposition  of,  for  reduction  of  military  es- 
tablishment   discussed    and   action    of 
United  States  regarding,  X,  no. 
Emperor  of — 
Accepts  umpirage  of  first  article  of  treaty 
of  Ghent  It  76. 103. 
Decision  of,  II,  187. 
Ratification  of,  II,  198. 
Accession  of,  to  throne,  II,  384. 
Assassination  of,  attempted,  referred  to, 

VI.  455. 460,  471.     „ 
Death  of,  discussed,  II.  35a 
Intervention  of,  regarding   independence 

of  South  American  provinces,  lit  326. 
Mediation  of,  for  peace  between  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  offered,  1, 526. 
Accepted  by  United  States,  I,  526. 
Declined  by  Great  Britain,  1, 534, 547. 
Son  of,  visits  United  Stotes,  Vll,  145. 
South  American  Independence,  II,  3261 
Famine  in,  recommendations  regarding  sup- 
plies to  be  sentp  IX,  213. 
Friendly  disposition  of,  toward  United  States, 
1,461,  493,  518;  II,  44.  69^  505.550;  VIII, 

Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render of,  VIII,  813;  IX,  i|39. 

Grand  Duke  of,  visits  America,  VII,  145. 

Hemp  from,  import  duties  on,  referred  to, 
Vlt,36. 

Imprisonment  of  American  citizens  by,  VII, 
208:  VIII,  202,  206. 

Israelites  in — 
Condition  of,  referred  to,  VIII,  103, 127. 
Measures   enforced    against,  ana   subse- 
quent banishment  of,  discussed,  IX,  188. 
Prescriptive  edicts  against,  IX,  83. 

Jeannette  Polar  Expedition,  survivors  of, 
aided  by  subjects  oi  (See  Jeannette  Po- 
lar Expedition.) 

Minister  of,  to  United  States- 
Appointed,  II,  384. 

Elevation  of  mission  announced,  IX.  442. 
Recall  o(  requested  by  President  (^rant, 

VII.I145. 
Referred  to,VII,  156. 
Received,  VIII,  131. 

Title  of   ambassador  conferred  upon,  X, 
iia 
Referred  to.  IX,  442. 
Minister  of  United  States  to,  1, 282, 471, 572; 

^11.505,551;  IIi375.„„      „ 
Death  of.  referred  to,  VIII,  238. 


ifer 


Title  of  ambassador  conferred  upon, 
iia 
Naturalization  questions  with,  IX,  5291 
Neutrality  preserved  by  the  United  States  in 

war  with,  VII,  466. 
Neutral  rights,  treaty  with,  regarding,  V,  244. 

Referred  to»  V,  27<i. 
Pacific  telegraph  referred  to,  VI,  128^  181, 

244, 3661 
Relations  with,  II,  909. 


Index, 
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YBJ3M\9k— Continued, 
Trade-marks,  treaty  with,  regarding,  VI,  689; 

VII,  266,  293. 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discossedby 
President — 
Adams,  John,  I,  282. 
Cleveland.  Vlll,  813;  IX.  439. 
Jackson,  II,  636;  111,22,  50. 
Johnson,  VI,  521, 524,  600. 
Monroe,  II,  251,  280. 
Pierce,  V,  241. 
Expiration  01,  referred  to  and  renewal  of, 

recommended.  III,  150. 
Renewal  of,  declined  by  Russia,  III,  487. 
Turkey's,  with,  referred  to,  II,  445. 
Vessels  of,  detained  byUnited  States,  appro- 
priation for,  recommended,  X.  iii. 
Vessels  of  United  States  seized  or  interfered 

with  by.  VI,  596;  X,  III. 
War  with— 
Great  Britain — 
Attempts  of  Great  Britain  to  draw  re- 
cruits from  United  States  discussed, 
V,  331. 
NeutrsQity  maintained  by  United  States 
in,  V,  331. 
Japan,  discussed  by  President  Roosevelt, 
1,834;  ^^  "4^  "59. 
Neutrality  of  UniAd  States  proclaimed, 
X,  728,  798. 
Turkey- 
Discussed  by  President — 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  II,  407. 
Hayes,  Vlf;  466. 
Neutrality  preserved  by  United  States 

in,  VII,  466. 
Threatening   aspect  of,  discussed,  II, 

193- 
Treaty  'of  peace  referred  to,  II,  445. 
Whaling  vessels  of  United  States  interfered 
with  by,  VI,  596. 
BnMlan  America.  (See  Alaska.) 
BuMlan  Oolony,  desire  of  representatives  of, 
to  emigrate  to  United  States  discussed,  VII, 

253. 

Byan,  Abigail,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VII,  172. 

Byan,  WllHam  A.  0.,  indemnity  paid  by 
Spain  on  account  of  execution  of,  referred 
to.  VII,  456. 


Baaby,  Hani  Bndolph^  consul  to  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  nomination  of,  1, 1x7. 

Sablna,  The,  American  seamen  rescued  by^ 
compensation  for,  requested  by  owners  o( 
IV,  152. 

Sabine  OroBB-Boadi  (La.),  Battle  of.— Gen. 
N.  P.  Banks's  army,  which  had  been  con- 
centrated at  Alexandria,  La.,  advanced  up 
the  Red  River  Mar.  2J,-  1864,  by  wav  of 
Natchitoches,  Pleasant  Hill«  and  Mansheld, 
toward  Shreveport  Apr.  8.  arriving  at 
Sabine  Cross-Roads,  on  tnt  Sabine  River, 
the  Federals  encountered  a  part  of  the  Con- 
federate army  under  Gen.  Kirby  Smith, 
commanded  by  Gen.  Richard  Taylor.  The 
Confederates  attacked  and  Banks  was 
badly  defeated,  losing  JLOOO  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  The  Confederates 
captured  19  guns  and  an  immense  amount 
of  ammunition  and  stores.     The  Confeder- 


ate loss  was  reported  by  Gen.  £.  Kirby  Smith 
as  over  2,000  killed  and  wounded. 
Bao  and  Fox  Beiervation: 
Cession  of  portion  of,  to  United  States  pro- 
claimed, DC,  156. 
Sale  of— 
Bill  providing  for,  referred  to,  VIII,  374. 
Referred  to,  VIII.  387. 
Bao  Indians.— A    tnbe  of   the    Algonquian 
stock  of  Indians  who  formerly  lived  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa  River  and  along 
the  Detroit  River.  They  were  driven  thence 
by  the  Iroquois  and  settled  about  Green  Bay, 
Wis.    They  allied  themselves  with  the  Fox 
tribe.    About  1765  the  Sacs  took  possession 
of  land  on  both  sides  of    the  Mississippi, 
which  they  had  conquered  from  the  Illinois. 
From  this  time  their  history  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Foxes.    By  1810  they  had  over- 
run a  large  territory  m  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri.     They  aided  Pontiac, 
and  during  the  Revolution  supported  the 
English.    They  fought  against  the  United 
States  in  1812.    In  1832  a  part  of  the  tribe, 
led  by  Black  Hawk,  rebelled  and  was  de- 
feated and  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory, 
where  most  of  the  remainder  of  the* two 
tribes,  numbering  less  than  1,000,  still  live. 
The  name  Sac  is  a  corruption  of  the  In- 
dian word  **  osagi "  meaning  "People  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river/'  and  refers  to  their  early 
habitat. 
Bao  Indians: 
Agreement  between  Cherokee  Commission 
and,  IX,  75. 
Proclaimed,  IX,  156. 
Annuities  proposed  to,  I«  375. 
Hostile  aggression  of,  IlC  32. 

ty  with,  1. 375i  377,569,  58L,  ,-.-..  ._ 
47. 542,  607;  In.  265, 279,  395;  IV.  210; 
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Treaty  with,  1. 375i  377,569,  S^^  582;  H.  198. 
347.  542,  607;  In.  265, 279,  395;  IV. 
y  24(^  578;  VI.  73.  83, 194. 470. 702. 

Withdrawn,  VII,  47. 
War  with.    (See  Indian  Wars.) 

Sacketts  Harbor,  M.  T.: 
Barracks  built  at,  II,  8d. 
British  attack  on,  repulsed,  I,  539. 

Sacketts  Harbor  (M.  T.),  Attack  on.— May 
I,  1813,  a  British  force  of  1,000  or  1,200  reg- 
iars  and  a  large  body  of  Indians  was  con< 
voyed  from  Kingston,' Canada,  to  Sacketts 
Harbor,  N.  Y.,  by  a  squadron  under  Sir 
James  Yeo,  the  whole  expedition  being  un- 
der the  command  of  Sir  George  Prevost, 
Governor-General  of  Canada.  The  Ameri- 
cans, mostly  raw  militia,  were  at  first  forced 
back,  but  later  rallied  and  the  British 
were  driven  to  their  boats,  leaving  their  dead 
upon  the  field. 

Backman,  WlUlam,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  649. 

BaokvUle,  Lord,  British  minister,  interference 
of,  in  political  affairs  of  United  States  and 
action  of  President  Cleveland  regarding, 
VIII,  780,  811. 

Baoramento  Pass  (N.  Mex.),  Battle  of.— 
When  Gen.  Kearny  had  established  the 
supremacy  of  the  United  States  authority  at 
Santa  Fd  ne  dispatched  Col.  Doniphan  with 
800  men  to  join  Wool  in  an  expedition 
against  Chihuahua.  Dec.  27, 1846,  Doniphan 
reached  El  Paso  del  Norte,  a  town  of  about 
5,000  inhabitants  on  the  road  to  Chihuahua, 
at  one  of  the  principal  crossings  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Wiffhtman's 
artillerv,  consisting  otioo  men.  He  then 
proceeaed  towara  the    Sacramento  River. 
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Sacramento  Pass  (N.  Mez.).  Battle  %ill— Con- 
tinued, 
Where  the  road  to  Chihuahua  crosses  the 
river  the  Mexican  General  Heredia  was 
posted  with  1,575  nien.  Feb.  2S,  18^7,  he 
was  attacked  by  the  Americans  and  ariven 
from  his  position  with  the  loss  of  no  pieces 
of  artillery.  CoL  Doniphan  and  his  little 
army  entered  the  city  ot  Chihuahua  Mar.  I 
and  2. 

Safety- AppUance  Law: 
Discussed,  X.  655,  805. 
Judgment   ot  Supreme  Court  on,  XI,  1140. 
Position  of  Government  inspectors  under, 
XI,  1 140. 

Safoty  Fund.— Owin|r  to  the  unstable  charac- 
ter of  the  currency  issued  and  the  insecurity 
of  deposits  of  State  banks,  the  New  York 
legislature  in  1829^  upon  the  suggestion 
of  Martin  Van  Buren,  passed  a  law  known 
as  the  safety-fund  act  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law  banks  chartered  by 
the  State  were  required  to  pay  into  the 
State  treasury  a  certain  percentaige  of  their 
capital  stock  to  serve  as  a  fund  out  of  which 
the  liabilities  of  any  of  them  that  might  fail 
should  be  made  good.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  reform  in  the  banking  system.  Under 
this  law  there  were  10  bank  failures,  result- 
ing in  a  loss  of  all  their  capital,  amounting 
to  ^2,500,000,  which  proved  conclusively  the 
inadequacy  of  the  safety  fund.  In  1838  the 
free-banking  system  was  adopted. 

Sag  Harbor.  H.  T.,  survey  of,  referred  to,  II, 
48a 

Saganaw  I&dlani,  treaty  with.  III,  279. 

Sagaeta,  Prazedee  Mateo,  mentioned,  X,  37. 

Saginaw,  Ulcli.,  bill  to  provide  for  purchase 
of  site  and  erection  ot  public  building  at, 
returned,  IX,  136. 

Sa-beb-wamlsli  IndlaaB,  treaty  with.  V,  303. 

Sali-ka-m^lia  Indians,  treaty  with,  V  379. 

BaUore  Greek  (Ya.),  BatUe  of.— After  the 
Confederate  defeat  at  Five  Forks  and  the  re- 
treat of  Lee's  army  from  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  Lee  made  his  way  due  west  and 
reached  the  Danville  Railroad  at  Amelia 
Court-House   on    Apr.  4,  1865.     Sheridan 

f»assed  hun  and  teached  the  railroad  at 
etersville  7  miles  southwest  Lee,  finding 
retreat  cut  off  in  this  direction,  moved  west- 
ward toward  FarmvlUe.  At  Sailors  Creek, 
Apr.  6,  Custer,  joined  by  Crook  and  Devin, 
succeeded  in  piercing  the  Confederate  col- 
umn, took  16  guns,  400  wagons,  and  many 
prisoners.  Ewell's  corps  and  part  of  Pick- 
ett's division  were  thus  cut  off.  The  cavalry 
detained  this  force  of  between  6,000  and 
8,000  until,  having  been  surrounded  by 
Wright  with  the  Sixth  Corps,  Ewell  sur- 
rendered. Five  generals,  more  than  7,000 
prisoners,  several  hundred  wagons,  and  many 
guns  were  taken. 

St.  Albans,  Yt.,  privileges  of  other  ports 
granted,  by  proclamation,  VI,  272. 

St.  AngQBtlne,  Fla.,  harbor  of,  referred  to,  II, 
477. 

St.  Bartholomews,  unlawful  expedition 
planned  in,  II,  200. 

St.  Glair,  Artlinr,  major-general  in  Army: 
Misfortune  befalling  troops  of,  in  his  advance 
against  the  hostile  Indians  who  were  at- 
tacking the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania, referred  to,  1, 113. 

St.  Glair,  Artbar,  register  of  land  office, 
nomination  of,  and  reasons  therefor,  III,  51. 


St.  Olair  Flats,  acts  making  appropriations 
for  deepening  channel  over,  vetoed,  V,  386, 


St.  'l^omlngo.    (See  Santo  Domingo.) 

St.  Bllsabetli   Asylum.     (See  Government 

Hospital  for  Insane.) 
St.  Jonn  Island,  treaty  concluded  with  Den- 
mark for  cession  of,  to  United  States  trans- 
mitted and  discuss^,  VI,  579,  581, 598,  688. 
St.  John  BlTor,  navigation  of,  referred  to,  lY, 

423;  V,  139. 
St.  Lawrence  BlTor,  navigation  of: 
Correspondence  with  Great  Britain  regard- 
ing, II,  394. 
Referred  to,  V,  139. 

Rieht  to  exclude  American  citizens  from, 
claim  of,  by  Canada  discussed,  VII,  104. 
St.  Lonis,  Tlie,  mentioned,  X,  88. 
St.  Lonls,  The,  refuge  given  Cen.  Miller  and 

Vice-President  of  Peru  by,  II,  57a 
St.  Lonls  and  Ban  Francisco  Railway  Oo., 
application  of,  for  right  of  way  surross  In- 
dian Territory,  VIII,  66. 
Bill  granting,  referred  to.  VIII,  68. 
St.  Lonls  Hart)or,  survey  of,  referred  to,  IV,  282. 
St.  Karys  Falls  Oanal,  tolls  imposed  upon 
vessels  passing  through,  by  United  States 
as  retaliatorv  measure  proclaimed,  IX,  29a 
Referred  to,  IX,  514. 
Rooked  by  proclamation,  IX,  377. 
St.  Kazys  RlTer: 
Act   making   appropriation  for  deepening^ 
channel  over  nats  of,  in  the  State  ot  Mich- 
igan vetoed,  V,  387. 
St.  Paul,  Tbe,  mentioned,  X,  166. 
St.  Petersburg,  Bussla: 
Fourth  International  Prison  Congress  at,  dis- 
cussed and  recommendations  regarding, 
VIII,  532. 
International  Statistical  Congress  in,  VII,  267. 
St.  Pierre,  destruction  of  city  of,  X,  457. 
St.  Regis,  Capture  of.— At  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  1812  it  was  agreed  between  the  British 
and  Americans  that  the  village  of  St  Regis, 
on  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and 
New  York,  occupied  by  Christian  Indians, 
should  remain  neutraL    In  violation  of  this 
agreement  the  Canadian  commander  in  chief 

fiut  a  garrison  in  the  place  and  many  of  the 
ndians  were  induced  to  join  the  British  army. 
On  the  morning  of  Oct  22,  i8i2,Maj.  Young 
with  about  200  men,  surprised  this  garrisoD 
and  took  40  prisoners,  some  muskets,  and  a 
quantity  of  blankets,  after  killing  7  men. 
None  of  the  American  force  was  injured. 

St.  Begls  Indians,  treaty  with,  111,467. 

St.  Tliomas  Island,  treaty  with  I>enmark  fa 
cession  of,  to  United  States  transmitted  and 
discussed,  VI,  579. 581,  5^  688. 

Salaries,  Oongresslonal.— Under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  each  State  paid  its  own 
members  'of  Congress,  but  the  Convention 
of  1787  made  the  members  independent  of 
the  States  in  this  respect  The  first  clause 
of  Article  I,  section  6,  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  **  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives  shall  receive  a  compensation  for  their 
services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law  and  paid 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.** 
Members  of  the  First  Congress  were  paid 
|6  per  day  and  $6  for  each  20  miles  of 
travel  going  and  coming.  The  salaries  have 
frequently  oeen  changed.  From  1789  to 
181 5  they  were  |6  per  dav;  from  1815  to  1817, 
$1,500  per  vear;  from  1817  to  1855,  $^  per 
day;  from  1855  ^  l^5»  %V**^  P^  year,  froiq 
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talarlM,  Oongreulonal— r^^irA'ifii^^. 
1865  to  1871,  $5,000  per  yean  ^ni  1871  to 
1874,  $7,500  per  vear,  and  since  1874.  $5,000 
per  year.  A  mileagfe  of  20  cents  is  sulowed. 
Senators  and  Representatives  have  received 
the  same  salaries  except  during  179^,  when 
Senators  received  $7  per  day.  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  receives  $8,000  per  year. 

Salaries,  Bxeeutive.— Sept  24,  1789.  Con- 
gress fixed  the  salary  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  at  $2J,ooo  per  annum,  at 
which  ficfure  it  remained  until  1873,  when  it 
was  increased  to  $5o,ooa  The  Constitution 
provides  that  the  salary  of  the  President  shall 
not  be  diminished  dunng  his  term  of  office, 
and  for  this  reason  that  part  of  the  "salary- 
erab  "  act  of  187}  which  increased  his  salary 
was  not  repealea  in  1874  with  the  other  pro- 
visions of  that  act  .  Tne  salary  of  the  Vice- 
President,  placed  at  $5,000  in  i78GLwas  raised 
to  $8,000  m  1853,  to  $10,000  in  1873,  and  re- 
duced to  $8,000  in  1874.  Of  the  Cabinet 
officers  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  the 
Treasury  received  in  1780  salaries  of  $3,500 
each,  the  Secretary  of  War  $3,000,  the  At- 
torney-General $1,500,  and  the  Postmaster- 
General  $2,ooa  In  1819  the  pay  of  the  four 
Secretaries  (*  State,  Treasury,  War,  and 
Navy )  was  made  $6,000,  that  of  the  Post- 
master-General $4,000,  and  that  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General $3,500.  Since  1853  all  Cabinet 
officers  have  received  $8,000,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  period  covered  by  the  law  of 
1873,  when  they   received  $10,000.    Wash- 

(  ington  at  first  declined  to  receive  any  pe- 
cuniary compensation  as  President  He 
asked  that  the  estimates  for  his  station  be 
limited  to  such  actual  expenditures  as  the 
public   good   might  be  thought  to  require 

Balmnes,  Jndloial.— In  1789,  when  the  United 
States  courts  were  oiganized,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  was  paid  $4^000 
and  the  associate  justices  $3,500  each.  The 
district  judges  received  from  $1,000  to  $1,800. 
These  salaries  have  been  increased  from 
time  to  time.  At  the  present  time  ( 1906  ) 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
ceives $13,000,  the  associate  justices  $12,500, 
the  circuit  court  judges  $7fOOO,  and  the  dis- 
trict court  judcres  $6,000.  The  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  receives 
$6,500  and  the  four  associate  judges  $6,000 
esu%.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
salaries  of  Federal  judges  may  not  be  di- 
minished during  their  continuance  in  office. 
Salaries  of  Public  Offlcen  ( see  also  the  sev- 
eral officers): 
Commissions  claimed  by,  referred  to,  III, 

513. 
Fee  system,  abolition  of,  as  applicable  to 
certain  officials  discussed,  IX,  729. 
Recommended,  VIII,  3C1;  IX.  447,  536. 
Fixed  salaries  recommended.  III,  168;  V III, 

131, 251, 337. 354;  IX.  447.  5^. 
Increase  m,  recommended,  VII,  153. 
Mode  of  paying,  referred  to,  IV,  loi. 
Recommendations    regarding,  I,  203,  206; 

VII,  153. 
Referred  to.  III,  590. 

Tariff  of  fees  for  clerks,  marshals,  etc.,  rec- 
ommended, V,  130,  178;  VIII,  183,  249,354, 
518. 
Salary  Orab. — A  popular  name  for  the  act  of 
Mar.  3,  1873,  whereby  the  salaries  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  members  of 


Congress,  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
other  Federal  officials  were  materially  in- 
creased. The  provisions  for  the  increase 
were  introduced  bv  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of 
Massachusetts,  ana  made  a  rider  to  the  appro- 
priation bill.  By  this  law  the  President's 
salary  was  increased  from  $25,000  to  $50,000 
per  year;  that  of  the  Chiei  Justice  from 
$8,^  to  $10^;  those  of  the  Vice-President, 
Cabinet  officers,  associate  justices,  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  from  $8,000  to  $10,000^ 
and  of  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
$5,000  to  $7,500.  Another  act,  passed  the 
next  da^,  made  that  part  of  the  law  relating 
to  salaries  of  members  of  Congress  retro- 
active, thus  giving  themselves  $7,500  instead 
of  $5,000  a  year  from  Mar.  4*  1871,  to  Mar.  4, 
187^  and  following  years.  This  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  laws  were  repealed  the  following 
year,  except  such  provisions  as  related  to 
the  President  and  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court 

Saloedo,  Manuel  de,  governor-general  of 
Louisiana,  letter  of,  to  W.  C.  C,  Claiborne, 
1,348. 

Salinas,  Sebastian,  mentioned,  V,  35. 

Salmon,  D.  B.,  chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  mentioned,  IX,j548. 

Saloman,  Lonis  B.  F.,  President  of  Haiti, 
death  of,  referred  to,  VIII,  783. 

Salt,  duties  on,  discussed,  I,  409;  III,  251. 

Salt  Lake  Forest  Beserre,  proclaimed,  X, 
776. 

Salt  Springs: 
Cession  of,  to  United  States,  I,  354. 
Referred  to,  II,  234,  326. 

Saltworks  in  Kentucky,  act  for  relief  of  own- 
ers of,  vetoed,  VII,  216. 

Salter,  William  D.,  captain  in  Navy,  nomina- 
tion of,  withdrawn.  111,  528. 

Salvador.— The  smallest  but  most  thickly 
populated  of  the  Central  American  Repub- 
lics. It  is  often  incorrectly  referred  to  as  San 
Salvador,  which  is  the  name  of  its  capital 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Hon- 
duras, on  the  south  and  southwest  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  northwest  by 
Guatemala;  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  separates 
it  from  Nicaragua  on  the  southeast  The 
main  cordillera  of  Central  America  runs 
along  the  northern  frontier.  Parallel  to  this 
and  about  30  miles  farther  south  another 
mountain  cnain  crosses  from  east  to  west 
This  is  a  volcanic  range  and  contains  about 
30  craters,  some  of  which  are  active.  Be- 
tween these  two  mountain  ranges  is  an  ir- 
regular plateau  2,000  feet  in  elevation.  This 
is  the  main  settled  i>ortion  of  the  Republic. 
South  of  the  volcanic  range  a  strip  of  low- 
land skirts  the  Pacific  coast  for  200  miles. 
Volcanic  and  seismic  disturbances  are  so 
common  as  hardly  to  be  noticed.  San  Salva- 
dor has  been  destroyed  8  times  by  earth- 
(luakes.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  agriculture,  the  principal  products  being 
coffee,  indigo,  sugar,  rubber,  tobacco,  and 
balsam  of  Peru.  There  are  considerable 
mineral  deposits,  but  gold  and  silver  only 
are  worked,  silver  standing  fourth  on  the 
list  of  exports.  There  are  practically  no 
manufactures.  The  government  is  admin- 
istered by  a  President,  elected  every  4 
vears,  and  a  Congress  consisting  of  one 
house,  elected  annually.  Independence  was 
proclaimed  in  182 1.    There  have  been  many 
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Messages  and  Paptrs  of  the  Presidents, 


%^^9Avt— Continued. 
wan  and  revolutions.    The  present  constitu- 
tion dates  from  1886.    The  area  of  Salvador 
is  7^5  sq.  miles;  population  (1901),  1,006,- 


SalTAdor: 
Commercial  relations  with,  IX,  228. 
Consular  convention   with,  VII,  116^ 


VIIL  293. 
:ult! 


258; 


Difficulties  of,  with  Great  Britain,  V,  107. 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render of,  VII,  79,  258., 293-       ^  ,^ 
Questions  ansmg  under,  discussed,  IX,  52^ 
Insurrection  in,  and  refuge  on  board  Ameri- 
can vessel  sought  by  insurgents  discussed, 
IX,  529. 
President  of,  confirmed,  IX,  log. 
Report  of  Thomas  C.  Reynolds  on,  trans- 
mitted, VIll,  531. 
Tariff  laws  of,  evidence  of  modifications  of, 
proclaimed,  IX,  249,  36$. 
Discussed,  IX,  312. 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed,  V, 

34, 158;  Vl,  79;  VII  79.  "6.  258.  293. 
Vessel   condemned    by,  subsequently    pre- 
sented to  United  States,  recommendations 
regarding,  VIII,  403. 
War  with  Guatemala,  IX,  108. 
Bam-lLlimiBli  InOlans,  treaty  with,  V,  379. 
Bam  ana  Bay : 
Convention  with  Dominican  Republic  for— 
Leaseof,  VII,  45. 
Transfer  of.  V  1, 601. 
Possession  of,  desired  by  European  power, 

VII,  61. 
Proposition  of  foreign  power  to  purchase 
right  to,  referred  to,  VII,  63. 
Samoan  Iilands.— A  group  of  14  islands  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean.  Tiie  principal  islands 
are  Savaii,  Upolu,  and  Tutuila.  The  United 
States  has  a  coaling  station  in  the  harbor  of 
Pago- Pago,  granted  in  1872.  I'he  neutrality 
of  the  islands  was  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  in  1889  by 
treaty.  This  convention  of  treaty  between 
the  three  countries  provided  for  a  foreign 
court  of  justice,  a  municipal  council  for  the 
district  of  Apia,  the  chiei  town,  with  a  for- 
eign president  thereof,  authorized  to  advise 
the  King;  a  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of 
native  and  foreign  land  titles,  and  a  revenue 
system  for  the  Kingdom.  In  1899  the  king- 
ship was  abolished,  and  by  the  Anglo-Ger- 
man agreement  ot  November  14,  accepted 
January  14,  1900,  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  renounced  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  all  rights  in  the  Island  of 
Tutuila  and  others  of  th6  Samoan  group  east 
of  171°  east;  the  islands  to  the  west  ot  that 
mendian  being  assigned  to  Germany.  Area^ 
1,095  sq.  miles;  population  (1900),  38,412  of 
whom  32,612  resided  upon  the  German  is- 
lands. *^ 
Samoan  Islands: 
Affairs  of,  and  policy  of  United  States  re- 
garding— 
Discussed  by  President- 
Cleveland,  VIII,  503,  804,  8o6^  812;  IX, 

439,531.635..    ,^ 
Harrison,  Beoj.,  IX,  34, 110. 
McKinley,  X,  189. 
Reports  on,  transmitted,  VIII,  6x2,  782,  80Q, 

807,  810,  812:  IX,  477.  479,  560. 
Application  of  inhabitants  of,  for  protection 
of  United  States,  VII,  162 ,  469;  VlII,  504. 
Application  of   Tutuila  Island  for  protec- 


tion of  United  States,  and  offer  of  naval 

station  by,  VII,  168. 
Autonomy  and  independence  of,  should  be 

preserved,  VIII,  805. 
Conference  regarding,  at— 

Beriin  discussed,  VIII,  806^  812;    IX,  34, 
430,  531. 

Washington  referred  to,  IX,  3d. 
Government  of,  discussed,  VII,  61 1;  X,  11 1. 
Insurrection  in,  discussed,  IX,  439,  531;  X, 

150.203. 
King  of,  death  of,  X,  iii. 
Privile^s  ceded  to  United  States  in  harbor 
of  Pago- Pago  by — 

Discussed,  Vn,  497,  57a 


Discussed,  V  J  1,497,  57a 
Referred  to  VIll,  782. 
eport  on,  referred  to,  VII,  J 


Report  on,  referred  to,  VII,  263, 521. 
Settlement  of  questions  regarding,  referred 

to.  IX,  312. 
Special  agent  to,  power  of,  referred  to,  VII, 

361,  428. 
Treaty  between  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Germany  regarding,  IX,  34,  iia 

Discussed,  IX,  439,  531,  635. 

Referred  to,  X,  iii. 
Treaty  with,  VII,  481,  497. 
Vessels  of  United  States — 

Disabled  and  destroyed  at,  IX,  44. 


Sent  to,  VlII,  80s;  IX  439. 
Weakness  of,  discussed,  VIlI, 
Sampson.  WlUlam  T.: 


503. 


Member  of  military  commission  to  Cuba, 

X,97. 
Sinking  of  the  Memmac  bv  Lieut.  Hobson, 

report  of,  on,  discussed,  X,  80. 
Spanish  fleet  attempting  to  escape  from  San- 
tiago Harbor  destroyed    by    American 
squadron  under  command  of,  X,  92.  (Sec 
also  Enc.  Art,  Santiago  Harbor,  Battle 
of.) 
Thanks  of  President  tendered,  X,  236, 348. 
Ban  Garlos  Beserratlon,  Arts.,  coal  lands 

on,  referred  to,  VIll,  96. 
8an  Domingo.   (See  Santo  Domingo.) 
Ban  Fernando,  Tlie.  seizure  of,  and  claims 
arising   out   of,  VII,  160;  VIll,  613;  IX, 
112,238.441.530. 
Award  m  case  of,  IX,  638. 
Ban  Francisco,  Oal.: 
Cable  communication  between  Pacific  coast 
and    Hawaiian     Islands    recommended. 
(See  Ocean  Cables.) 
Presidio  of,  appropriations  for  buildings  at, 
recommended,  VIII,  207. 
Ban  Francisco  Bay,  Gal.,  floating  dock  to  be 

constructed  at,  V,  133. 
Ban  Francisco  Mountains  Forest  Beserre, 

establishment  of,  X,  470. 
Ban  Gabriel.  (Oal.),  BatUe  of.— Dec.  29, 1846. 
Gen.  Kearny  witli  500  men  left  San  Diego 
for  Los  Angeles,  145  miles  away.  Jan.  8, 1847. 
Flores,  acting  governor  and  captain-general, 
with  600  men  and  4  pieces  of  artillery,  was 
encountered  on  the  commanding  heights  of 
San  Gabriel,  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  th^Rio  de  los  Angeles  by  the  Americans. 
The  baggage  train  and  artillery  crossed  un- 
der a  harassing  fire  and  then  the  enemy  was 
charged,  and    in   10   minutes  Keam^  was 
master  of  the  field.    One  seaman,  acting  as 
an  artilleryman,  was  killed  and  i  volunteer 
and  8  seamen  wounded,  2  mortally. 
Ban  Isabel  Forest  Beserre: 
Enlarijed,  XI.  991. 
Proclaimed,  X,  465. 
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BftBjMiBtO,  Tli«: 
CoUtsion  of,  with  the  JmUs  et  Marie^  appro- 
priation for  owners  of  latter,  recom- 
mended, VI,  142. 
Removal  by,  of  Confederate  envoys  from 
British  vessel  Trent,  (See  Mason  and  Sli- 
dell.) 

San  Jnaa  (Oaba)«  Battle  of.  (See  Santia^ 
(Cuba)  Battle  of.) 

San  Juan,  Onba,captured  by  American  troops, 
X,92. 

San  Juan  da  Fnoa  BxploratlonB.— Certain 
explorations  on  which  are  based  the  Ameri- 
can claims  to  possession  of  territory  border- 
ing on  the  Pacific.  The  portion  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  between  the  parallels  of  lat  40°  and 
50^  north  was  visited  on  behalf  of  Spain  in 
1592  by  a  Greek  pilot  named  De  Fuca,  in 
1S40  by  Admiral  Fonte,  and  subsequently  by 
other  explorers,  and  maps  of  the  coast  line 
had  been  made.  The  treaty  of  1790  between 
Spain  and  Great  Britain  only  eave  the  latter 
fishing  and  trading;  rights  in  the  vicinitv  of 
Puget  Sound.  'J'he  (fiscovery  and  explora- 
tion of  Columbia  River  by  CapL  Gray,  an 
American;  the  purchase  from  France  in  1803 
of  the  I^uisiana  territory;  the  exploiation  ot 
Columbia  River  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  by 
order  of  the  United  States,  in  180^-5,  and 
the  treaty  of  limits  concluded  with  Spain  in 
1819,  by  which  all  the  territory  north  of  lat. 
42^  north  was  expressly  declared  to  belong 
to  the  United  States,  were  held  to  be  suffi- 
cient proofs  of  the  latter*s  title  to  the  terri- 
tory. Great  Britain  nevertheless  claimed  a 
large  portion  of  the  region,  while  the  United 
States  claimed  the  country  to  lat  5d^  40' 
north.  In  18^ the  boundary  was  settled  at 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  far  as  the  channel 
between  Vancouver  Island  and  the  main- 
land, and  from  that  point  on  a  line  through 
the  middle  of  that  channel  and  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  the  Pacific.  (See  North- 
western Boundary.)  Navigation  oi  the  chan- 
nel was  to  be  free  to  both  countries.  Under 
this  treaty  the  United  States  claimed  the 
Canal  de  Haro  as  the  channel  through  which 
the  boundary  was  to  run,  and  Great  Britain 
claimed  Rosario  Straits.  San  Juan  and  other 
islands  were  thus  in  dispute.  To  avoid  con- 
flict, the  occupation  by  both  nations  of  the 
Island  of  San  Juan  at  opposite  ends  was 
agreed  upon.  The  Emperor  of  Germany, 
who  was  selected  as  arbitrator  of  the  dispute, 
decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States  in  1872 
(VII,  186).  (See  also  "Fifty-four  Forty  or 
Fight)" 

San  Jnan  Forest  BeserTe,  proclaimed,  XI, 
981. 

San  Jnan  Hill,  Battle  of.  referred  to,  X,  415. 

San  Jnan  Island: 
Conflicting   claims    of    Great  Britain  and 
Unitea  States  to,  discussed,  V,  561,  640, 
666. 
Settlement  of,  by  arbitration,  VII,  185. 
Recommended,  V,  667;  VI,  12. 
Gen.  Scott  sent  to,  V.  563. 

Correspondence  of,  referred  to,  V,  579. 
Toint  occupancy  of,  VI,  461. 
Military  force  placed  on,  V,  562. 
Possession  of,  awarded  United  States,  VII, 

186. 
Referred  to,  V,  579^  640;  VI,  621. 

San  Jnan,  Nloaragna: 
Bombardment  of,  V,  245. 


Military  expedition  under  authority  of  Great 

Britain  landed  at,  discussed.  V,  37a 
Transactions  between  Capt  Hollins  and  au- 
thorities of,  V>  227. 

San  Jnan,  Puerto  Bloo,  shelled  by  American 
fleet,  X,  91. 

Ban  Jnan  Question.  (See  San  Juan  de  Fuca 
Explorations.) 

San  Jnan  BlTer: 
Survey  of,  to  be  made,  VI,  243. 
Territorial  controversies  between  States  bor- 
dering on,  V,  203. 

San  Nioolas  Island,  referred  to.  X,  52a 

San  SalTador.    (See  Salvador.) 

Sanders,  George  N.: 
Order  exempting,  from  arrest  during  journey 

to  Washington.  VI,  237. 
Reward  offered  tor  arrest  of,  VI,  307. 
Revoked,  VI,  353. 

Sanders  Creek  (8.  0.).  Battle  of.— Generally 
known  as  the  battle  of  Camden.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1780  Gen.  Gates  had  been  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Southern  army,  and, 
reenforced  by  Baron  De  Kalb,  Armand's 
Legion.  Porterfield's  Virginia  regiment,  and 
Rutherford's  North  Carolina  militia,  his  force 
numbered  over  4,000  of  whom  less  than  1,000 
were  regulars.  Comwallis,  with  about  2,000 
British  and  Tories,  of  whom  i,m  were  regu- 
lars, proposed  to  surprise  Gates's  arm^. 
Gates  had  determined  to  surprise  Cornwallis. 
Both  advancing,  the  two  armies  unexpect- 
edly met  at  Sanders  Creek,  near  Camden, 
S.  C  on  the  night  of  Aug.  16, 178a  After 
some  skirmishing  hostilities  were  suspended 
until  the  morning,  when,  with  the  first  British 
attack,  the  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  mi- 
litia 'fled,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  due  in  part 
to  an  imprudent  order  by  Gen.  Gates.  Baron 
De  Kalb  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  and 
fell,  being  wounded  12  times.  The  Ameri- 
can defeat  eventually  became  a  rout  Their 
loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  was 
upward  of  2,00a  The  British  lost  325  men, 
68  of  whom  were  killed.  Previous  to  this 
action  Sumter,  with  about  400  men,  captured 
a  British  convoy  with  stores  and  200  prison- 
ersj^ut  was  himself  surprised  the  next  day 
by  T arleton,  who  recaptured  the  stores,  killed 
100  men,  and  took  3CX)  prisoners.  The  Brit- 
ish, in  the  Camden  battle,  came  into  posses- 
sion of  7'pieces  of  artillery,  2,000  muskets,  the 
entire  baggage  train,  and  nearlv  1,000  prison- 
ers, including  Generals  De  Kalb,  Gregory, 
and  Rutherford.  The  first  named  was  mor- 
tally wounded. 

Sands,  Josbna  B.,  court-martial  of,  referred 
to,  II.  J23. 

Sandnsiy,  OMo,  British  attack  on,  repulsed, 
I.  539. 

Sandwloli  Islands.    (See  Hawaiian  Islands^ 

Sandy  Bay,  Mass.,  harbor  of,  referred  to,  II, 
477. 

Sandy  Greek  (N.T.),  Battle  of— May  la  1814, 
while  the  British  squadron  on  Lake  Ontario 
was  blockading  Sacketts  Harbor,  where  Com- 
modore Chauncey  was  fitting  out  a  squadron 
for  active  service,  certain  heavy  guns  and 
cables  destined  for  some  of  the  American 
ships  were  yet  at  Oswego  Falls.  The  block- 
ade preventing  their  being  conveyed  by 
water  to  the  harbor,  Capt  Woolsey,  com- 
mander of  the  Oneida^  volunteered  to  trans- 
port them  by  way  of  the  Big  Sand^  Creek, 
partly  overland,  to  their  destination.  Sir 
James  Yeo,  of  the  blockading  squadron,  sent 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


Sandy  Greek  (N.  T.).  Battle  ^—QmHnued, 
2  gunboats,  i  cutters,  and  a'sfig  to  intercept 
Woolsey.  The  latter  had  detuled  i^  rifle- 
men and  the  same  number  of  Oneida  Indians 
to  proceed  aloncf  the  banks  of  the  creek  to 
assist  in  repelling  any  possible  attack.  May 
^0  the  British  gunboats  lighted  Woolsey^ 
flotilla  and  began  firing.  Within  lo  minutes 
the  British  squadron,  with  ofiicers  and  men 
to  the  number  of  170^  were  prisoners  and 
prizes.  Not  a  single  American  life  was  lost. 
The  British  loss  was  x8  killed  and  50 
wounded.  The  cannon  and  cables  were 
safely  landed  at  Sacketts  Harbor. 

Bandy  Hook,  N.  T.,  lands  at,  vested  in  United 
States  referred  to.  1, 75, 88. 

Sanfbrd,  Edward  8.,  military  supervisor  of 
telegraphic  messages,  appointed,  VI,  109. 

Banlbrd,  Henry  B. : 
Memoir  on  administration  changes  in  France 

transmitted.  V,  24a 
Researches  of,  on  condition  of  penal  law  in 
continental  Europe,  etc.,  transmitted,  V, 

SanguUy,  Jules,  imprisonment  of,  by  Spanish 

authorities,  in  Cuba  IX,  749. 
Banitary  Bureau,  International,  appropria- 
tion to,  X,  676. 
Banitary  Oonferenoe,  Xntemational,  at— 

Rome,  VIII,  xix,  333. 

Washington,  VU,  di2;  VIII,  35, 44;  X,  555. 
Banta  Anna,  Antonio  Lopes  de: 

Arrest  and  reported  execution  of,  VI,  527. 

Correspondence  with  President  Jackson  re- 
garding war  between  Texas  and  Mexico, 
111,27^1, 

Return  o^  to  Mexico  referred  to,  IV,  565. 
Banta  Barbara  Forest  Beserre,  proclaimed, 

X,722. 

Banta  Oalatlna^  Forest  Beserre,  proclaimed, 

Banta  rtf,  N.  Mex..  capitol  at,  appropriation 
for  completion  oL  recommendea,  VIII,  15a 
Grant  of  land  to,  X  7^6,  738. 

Banta  Maria,  Tlie,  presented  to  United  States 
by  Spain  discussed  and  recommendation  re- 
garding, IX,  440. 

Banta  Bita  Forest  Beserve,  proclaimed,  X, 
468. 

Banta  Bosa  Island  (Fla.),  Battle  of.— Oct  g, 
1861,  a  force  of  1,500  or  2,000  Confederates 
landed  on  Santa  Rosa  Island,  Pensacola 
Harbor,  Fla.,  and  surprised  the  camp  of 
Wilson's  Zouaves  about  a  mile  from  the  fort. 
Maj.  Vogdes  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  the 
camp  with  2  companies.  He  was  captured, 
but  the  assailants  retired  to  their  boats  un- 
der the  heavy  fire  of  the  regulars  after  set- 
ting fire  to  the  camp.  The  Federal  loss  was 
60  Killed  and  wounded.  The  Confederate 
loss  was  not  reported. 

Banta  Tnes  Forest  Beserre,  mentioned,  X, 
722. 

Bantiago  (Ouba),  Battle  of.— On  Monday, 
June  20,  1898.  the  American  fleet  of  about 
S5  ships,  including  the  naval  convoy  which 
had  left  Tampa,  Fla.,  on  June  7,  came 
within  sight  of  the  town  of  Daiquiri,  about 
15  miles  east  of  Santiago^  which  was  the 
point  selected  for  the  landing;.  The  debark- 
ation was  attended  with  serious  difficulties, 
as  there  was  no  harbor  there.  With  the 
aid  of  the  small  boats  of  the  fleet  and  trans- 
ports the  landing  was  made,  but  not  until 
after  the  surf  had  dashed  to  pieces  several 


of  the  boats.  Upon  landing  at  Daiquiri, 
Gen.  Wheeler's  command  o!  cavalry  was 
ordered  to  take  position  on  the  road  to 
Siboney.    Gen.  Young's  brigade  (  about  96^ 

Sen ),  during  the  night  of  June  23-24,  passea 
en.  Lawton's  division,  which  was  on  the 
road  from  Siboney  to  Santiago.  About 
3  miles  from  the  former  place,  near  Las 
Guasimas,  June  24,  they  encountered  the  en- 
emy posted  in  a  strong  natural  position. 
The  Spanish  forces  occupied  a  range  of  hills 
in  the  form  of  obtuse  angles,  with  the  sali- 
ent toward  Siboney.  The  attack,  sasrs  Gen. 
Young,  of  both  winn  was  simultaneous, 
and  the  junction  of  the  two  lines  occurred 
near  the  apex  of  the  angle,  on  the  ridge, 
which  had  been  fortified  with  stone  breast- 
works flanked  by  blockhouses.  The  Span- 
ish were  driven  from  their  position  and 
fled  precipitately  toward  Santiago.  The 
American  forces  numbered  about  965,  the 
Spanish  2,000  to  2,50a  I  American  losses, 
I  officer  and  15  men  killed;  6  officers  and 
46  men  wounded.  Forty-two  dead  Spanish 
soldiers  were  found  on  the  field,  while  the 
Santiago  (  Spanish^  papers  the  day  after 
the  battle  gave  their  loss  as  77  killed.  Gen. 
Wheeler  says  in  his  report:  This  engage- 
ment inspirited  our  troops  and  had  a  bad 
effect  upon  the  spirits  of^the  enemy.**  After 
this  battle  the  Spaniards  retired  to  the  outer 
defenses  of  Santiago.  These  were  the  vil- 
lage of  £1  Caney  to  the  northeast  and  the 
San  Juan  Hill  extending  south  nom  that 
village  and  forming  a  natural  barrier  to  the 
eastward  of  the  city.  July  i  these  defenses 
were  attacked  by  forces  under  Gen.  Law- 
ton,  who  was  expected  to  take  El  Caney 
ana  then  move  toward  Santiago  and  support 
the  attack  of  Wheeler's  and  Kent's  divisions 
upon  the  main  Spanish  army.  The  battle 
began  at  6  a.  m.  and  soon  became  generaL 
The  enemy  fought  with  much  ot»tinacy, 
but  were  slowly  driven  back.  After  Law- 
ton  had  become  well  engaged,  Grimes's  bat- 
tery, from  the  heights  of  £1  Poso,  opened 
fire  on  the  San  Juan  blockhouses,  and 
Wheeler's  and  Kent's  divisions  moved  for- 
ward, crossed  the  river,  and  formed  for  an 
attack  on  San  Juan  HiU.  During  this  for- 
mation Col.  Wikoff  was  killed.  The  com- 
mand of  the  Second  Brigade  then  devolved 
upon  Lieut  Col.  Worth,  who  was  soon  se- 
verely wounded,  and  then  upon  Lieut  Col. 
Liscum,  who  fell  a  few  minutes  later,  and 
Lieut  Col.  Ewers  took  command.  The 
enemy  were  strongly  intrenched  upon  the 
hills  in  front  of  the  American  forces,  San 
Juan  Hill  and  Fort  San  Tuan,  the  latter 
position  being  a  few  hundred  yards  nearer 
Santiago.  The  American  forces  charged 
up  San  Juan  Hill  in  the  face  of  a  heavy 
fire,  captured  this  point,  crossed  the  plain 
below,  and  charged  Fort  San  Juan,  driving 
the  enemy  before  them,  and  the  battle  of 
'uly  I  was  won.  At  midnight  of  July  i  Gen. 
Bates  arrived  with  reenforcements,  and  at 
daylight  on  the  2d  his  brigade  was  placed 
on  the  ridge  to  the  left  of  the  American 
lines.  Gen.  Lawton's  forces  w«re  placed 
on  the  right  July  2  a  brisk  and  almost 
continuous  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  two 
armies  throughout  the  day,  part  of  the  time 
in  a  drenching  rain.  At  nightfall  the  firing 
ceased,  but  at  9  p.  m.  a  vigorous  assault  was 
made   all  along  the  lines,  which  was  re- 
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Santiago  (Cuba),  Battle  ot—ConHnued. 
pulsed,  the  Spaniards  retiring  to  their 
trenches.  The  following  morning  firing  was 
resumed  and  continued  until  near  noon, 
when  a  white  flag  was  displayed  by  the 
enemy  and  the  firing  ceased.  The  total 
losses  of  the  American  forces  during  the 
3  days*  fljrhting  (July  i,  2,  and  3)  were: 
Officers  killed,  13;  men,  87;  officers  wounded, 
36;  men^  ^6i;  missing,  62.  The  entire 
strength  of  the  command  which  fought  the 
battle  of  San  Juan  was  362  officers  and  7,391 
men.  The  defenses  of  Santiago  were  con- 
structed with  much  engineenng  skill,  as 
were  also  the  batteries  in  the  harbor.  The 
city  was  at  once  surrounded  by  the  Ameri- 
can army,  so  that  the  Spaniartis  could  not 
escape.  The  ridge  upon  which  the  Ameri- 
cans were  stationed  was  favorably  located 
and  overlooked  the  city.  The  fortifications 
and  barbed-wire  fences  could  easily  be  seen. 
The  Spaniards  seemed  to  realize  that  their 
condition  was  hopeless,  and  on  Sunday 
morning,  July  3,  their  fleet  steamed  out  of 
the  harbor.  Tne  destruction  of  this  fleet 
was  complete.  ( See  Santiago  Harbor 
(Cuba).  Battle  of.)  Julys  the  Spanish 
commander  Gen.  Toral,  in  reply  to  a  de- 
mand of  Gen.  Shafter  for  the  surrender  of 
the  Spanish  army  and  of  the  city,  proposed 
to  withdraw  all  nis  forces  from  the  eastern 
province  of  Santiago,  provided  it  was  stip- 
ulated that  he  should  not  be  molested  until 
he  had  reached  the  city  of  Holguin,  about 
70  miles  to  the  northwest.  This  proposition 
was  declined  at  Washington.  From  the  5th 
to  the  loth  the  time  was  divided  between  flags 
of  truce  and  some  skirmishing  along  the  en- 
tire line.  The  losses,  however,  were  small. 
On  the  13th  Gen.  Miles,  commander  of  the 
United  States  Army,  arrived.  Generals  Miles, 
Shafter,  and  Wheeler  then  had  an  interview 
with  Gew  Toral  on  the  subject  of  the  sur- 
render. Another  interview  was  had  the 
next  day  between  the  same  officers.  Some 
misunderstanding  occurred  at  this  interview 
as  to  terms  of  surrender,  etc.,  so  that  other 
meetings  were  necessar;^;  but  on  the  15th 
the  as^reement  for  capitulation  was  duly 
signed.  On  the  i6th  (jen.  Toral  informed 
the  American  commander  that  the  Spanish 
Government  at  Madrid  had  authorized  the 
surrender,  and  thereupon  final  terms  of  abso- 
lute capitulation  were  duly  signed.  The 
conditions  of  surrender  included  all  forces 
and  war  material  in  the  division  of  Santi- 
ago. The  United  States  agreed  to  transport, 
without  unnecessary  delay,  all  the  Spanish 
troops  in  the  district  to  Spain.  Officers 
were  to  retain  their  side  arms  and  offi- 
cers and  men  their  personal  property.  The 
Spanish  commander  was  authorized  to  take 
the  military  archives  of  the  district  All 
Spanish  forces  known  as  volunteers,  mo- 
bilizados,  and  guerrillas  wishing  to  remain 
in  Cuba  were  to  be  allowed  to  do  so,  un- 
der parole  during  the  war.  The  Spanish 
forces  were  to  march  out  of  Santiago  with 
honors  of  war  and  deposit  their  arms  at 
a  point  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  to 
await  the  disposition  01  the  United  States 
Government,  etc.  The  troops  surrendered 
and  returned  to  Spain  were  about  24,00a 

BantlftgOi  OQt>a: 
American  army  under  Maj.  Gen.  W*  R. 
Hhaftcr  landi  nttr,  X,  go. 


American  interests  in,  confided  to  British  con- 
sul, X,  106. 
Movement  against  and  subsequent  capitula- 
tion of,  aiscubsed,  X,  92. 
Thanks  of  President  tendered  commander 
and  men,  X,  349,  352. 
Postal  communication  with,  order  regarding, 

X,352- 
BanUago  Harbor  (Onba) ,  Battle  of.— This  en- 
gagement, which  is  also  known  as  the  battle 
of  July  3,  was  the  decisive  naval  combat  of  the 
Spanish- American  War.  For  6  weeks  the 
Spanish  fleet  under  Rear-Admiral  Pascual 
Cervera  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  harbor  of 
Santiago  by  the  American  blockading  squad- 
ron in  command  of  Acting  Rear-Admiral 
Sampson.  On  the  morning  of  July  3, 1898,  at 
about  9.30  o'clock,  while  the  men  otthe  Ameri- 
can vessels  were  at  Sunday  quarters  for  in- 
spection, the  Spanish  fleet  consisting  of  the 
Infanta  Maria  Teresa^  Vizcaya,  Cristohal 
Colon,  Almirante  Oquendo,  P/uton,aind  Furor, 
attempted  to  escape.  The  ships,  coming  out 
of  the  harbor  at  the  rate  of  8  or  10  knots  an 
hour,  passed  without  difficulty  the  collier 
Merrimac  which  had  been  sunk  in  the  chan- 
nel by  Lieut  Hobson.  Signals  were  at  once 
made  from  the  United  States  vessels,  *'  Ene- 
my's ships  escaping,"  and  general  quarters 
was  sounded.  Rear-AdmiraTSampson  being 
about  7  miles  from  the  scene  of  oattle,  the 
command  of  the  American  vessels  during  the 
engagement  devolved  upon  Commodore 
Scnley.  Under  his  direction  the  squadron 
closed  in  on  the  fleeing  vessels,  and  m  about 
2  hours  the  entire  Spanish  fleet  was  destroyed. 
The  Spanish  losses  were  600  killed  and  about 
1,400  prisoners,  including  the  admiral.  The 
loss  on  the  American  side  was  I  killed  and  I 
wounded,  while  not  a  vessel  was  materially 
damaged.  From  this  crushing  defeat  Spain 
was  unable  to  recover,  and  her  effort  upon 
the  ocean  ceased. 
Bantiago  Harbor,  Cuba: 
Forts   at  mouth  of,  shelled  by    American 

squadron,  X,  91. 
Spanish  fleet  in,  X,  91. 

Attempting  to  escape,  destroyed  by  Ameri- 
can squadron,  X,  92.    (See  also  Enc. 
Art.  Santisigo  Harbor,  Battle  of.) 
Thanks  of  President  tendered  officers 
and  men  of  American  squadron.  X,  348. 
The  Merrimac  sunk  in,  by  Lieut  Hobson, 
X,  80,  91. 

Naval  Cadet  Powell  to  be  made  ensign  for 
attempting  to  rescue  force  of,  X,  ei. 

Thanks  of  President  to  Lieut  Hobson  and 
promotion  o||Yecommended,  X,  81. 
Banto  Domingo,  or  Dominican  Bepnbllc— A 
Republic  occup]ring  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  island  of  Haiti.  It  is  often  called  San 
Domingo  and  sometimes  the  Black  Repub- 
lic. The  surface  is  irregularly  broken  by 
mountains  and  in  the  center  is  an  extensive 
elevated  plain.  The  inhabitants  are  of  mixed 
Spanish,  Indian,  and  negro  blood,  with  some 

gure  Africans.  The  language  is  principally 
panish,  though  French  and  English  are 
spoken.  The  principal  religion  is  the  Ro- 
man Catholic,  but  other  sects  are  tolera- 
ted. The  principal  industries  are  agricul- 
ture, stock  raising,  and  timber  cutting.  Sugar, 
coCEee.  hides,  ana  fine-grained  woods  are  ex- 
ported. It  was  separated  from  the  remainder 
of  Haiti  by  a  revolution  which  ended  with  the 
eetabliihment  of  the  Republle  Kntt^    Be« 
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Baato  Domingo,  or  Domlnioui  Bopnblio— 

Continued, 
tween  1861  and  1865  it  was  under  the  do- 
minion of  Spain.  The  present  constitu- 
tion dates  from  1887.  Executive  authority  is 
vested  in  a  President,  who  is  elected  every  4 
years,  and  the  Confn'ess  is  composed  of  22 
members  elected  by  restricted  suffrage.  The 
Republic  claims  an  area  of  18,045  sq.  miles, 
and  the  population  is  estimatedat  610,000. 
The  desirability  of  a  coaling  station  for 
United  States  vessels  at  Santo  Domingo  led 
to  a  movement  in  1869  looking  toward  the 
annexation  of  that  Republic  to  the  United 
States.  President  Grant  sent  Gen.  Babcock 
to  make  an  investigation  into  the  condition 
of  the  island  and  the  American  interests 
there.  Upon  his  making  a  favorable  report 
a  treatv  was  concluded  Nov.  20, 1869,  provi- 
ding tor  annexation  of  the  island  and  the 
leasing  of  Samana  Bay  and  peninsula.  The 
Senate  rejected  the  treaty  June  30,  187a 
Grant  persisted  in  spite  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  scheme  and  Congress  concurred  in 
sending  a  second  commission  to  examine  the 
matter  in  1S71.  They  also  reported  favorably, 
but  Congress  still  disapproved  of  annexa- 
tion, and  President  Grant  abandoned  the 
enterprise  in  a  special  message,  Apr.  5, 187 1 
(VII,  128).  In  1904,  in  consequence  of  in- 
timations from  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
that  they  would  be  compelled  to  take  action 
unless  tne  just  claims  of  their  subjects  re- 
ceived some  recognition,  the  United  States 
was  compelled  to  interfere  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  customs  should  be  collected 
by  the  United  States,  one-third  of  the  re- 
ceipts being  returned  to  carry  on  the  Domin- 
ican Government  and  the  other  two-thirds 
being  devoted  to  paying  off  the  various  cred- 
itors of  Santo  Domingo.  This  arrangement 
has  worked  very  satisfactorily,  the  share  re- 
ceived by  the  DMpican  Government  amount- 
ing to  more  tha^vas  received  when  the  en- 
tire customs  were  collected  by  native  officials. 
Santo  Domingo:  ^ 

Annexation  of,  to  United  States — 

Discussed  by  President — 
Grant,  VII,  52,  61,  99, 128^  222, 41 1. 
Johnson,  Vl,  688. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  State  on,  transmit- 
ted, VII,  118. 

Treatv  for,  submitted,  VII,  ^6,  61. 
Failure  of  ratification  of,  discussed,  VII, 

99,222,411. 
President  declines  to  communicate  privi- 
leges relating  to,  VII,  58. 
Referred  to,  VII,  52,  128. 

Views  of  Cabral  on,  communicated  to  Sen- 
ate, VII,  117. 
Application  of,  to  United  States  to  exercise 

protectorate  over,  referred  to,  VII,  239. 
Claim  of  United  States  against,  X,  104. 
Claims  of  citizens  of  United  States  to  guano 

on  Alta  Vela  Island,  VI,  620. 
Colony  of  negroes  on  coast  of,  order  regard- 
ing return  of,  VI,  232. 
Commerce  with  restraints  on,  removed,  I, 

288,290,29&jp2,304. 

Complaints  ot  France  against,  !»  391' 
Commercial  relations  witl^  1*297;  II,  204;  IX, 

228. 
Condition  and  resources  of,  report  on,  VII, 

55,  lit,  117. 
Customs  of,  taken  over  by  United  States,  XI, 

"S5-"S7. 


Diplomatic  intercourse  with,  provision  for. 

recommended,  VIII.  129. 
Economic  condition  of,  X,  1155. 
Export  of  coal  and  arms  to,  forbidden,  XI, 

IX2J. 

Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render of,  VI,  471. 

Imprisonment  ot  American  citizens  by  au- 
thorities of,  VII,  50,^9. 

Incorporation  of,  with  Spanish  Monarchy  re- 
ferred to,  VI,  32. 

Instructions  to  naval  officers  in  command  on 
coast  of,  referred  to,  VII,  69,  121. 

Minister  of  United  States  to,  nominated,  V, 
376. 

Payment  of  moneys  claimed  to  be  due,  from 
United  Sutes  referred  to,  VII,  428. 

Peace  concluded  between  contending  parties 
in,  V,  122. 

Political  condition  of,  referred  to,  II.  204. 

Proposition  of  foreign  power  to  purchase,  re- 
ferred to,  VII,  63. 

Report  of  George  B.  McClellan  on,  trans- 
mitted, VII,  117. 

Revolution  in,  referred  to,  VI,  628;  X,  202. 

Samana  Bay,  convention    for  transfer   of. 
(See  Samana  Bay.) 

Social  condition  of,  discussed,  VL  687. 

Tariff  laws  of,  evidence  of  modifications  of, 
proclaimed,  IX,  152. 
Referred  to,  IX,  180, 312. 

Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed,  VI« 
471:  VIII,  m  255,  336;  X,  858, 859. 
Withdrawn,  VIII.  303,  w. 

Vessel  of  United  States  tared  upon  at  Azua, 
IX,  663. 

War  in,  discussed,  V.  83;  VI,  244;  X,  14a 
Peace  concluded,  V,  122. 
8anto    Domingo  Olty,  building  of   Ozama 

River  bridge  at,  by  American  citizens,  IX, 

Santos,  Jnllo  B.,  imprisonment  and  subse- 
quent  release  of,  in  Ecuador  discussed, 

Treaty'to  seOie  claim  of,  VIII,  784;  IX,  525. 

Commercial  relations  with,  II,  251. 
Treaty  with.  III,  512,  532;  IV.  63. 

BasMLtnt,  The,  engagement  with  the  Albemarle 
referred  to,  VI,  21a 

Battter,  Oatharlne,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  547.  ^       "^y- 

Baolt  8te.  Karle  Canal,  passage  of  English 
or  Canadian  steamer  through,  referred  to, 
VII,  60. 

BaTages  Btatlon  (Ja.),  Battle  of.— One  of 
the  Seven  Days*  Battles  before  Richmond. 
June  29,  1862,  Sumner  and  Heintzelman  re- 
tired from  Fair  Oaks  and  took  up  a  position 
near  Savages  Station,  on  the  Ricnmond  and 
York  River  Railroad.  After  destroying  the 
supplies  there  Heintzelman  moved  south 
across  the  swamp.  Magruder,  in  pursuit, 
finding  Fair  Oaks  abandoned,  advanced  to 
Savages  Station  and  made  an  attack  on 
Sumner's  corps  in  the  afternoon.  The  latter 
maintained  his  ground  till  dark.  During  the 
night  he  retreated  into  the  White  Oak 
Swamp,  leaving  2,500  sick  and  wounded  in 
the  hospital  at  the  station. 

Bayannah  <C1&0>  Brltlsli  Occupation  ot— 
Nov.  27, 1778,  Commodore  Hyde  Parker  con- 
vo)red  a  fleet  of  transports  to  Savannah, 
which  carried  about  3,500  British  soldiers. 
The  troops  landed  at  Tybee  Island,  15  miles. 
from  Savannah,  and  captured  the  city  Dee. 
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SaTmimali  (Oa.),  Brlilsli  Ooonpatioii  of— 

Omtinued. 
201  The  American  force  under  Gen.  Robert 
Howe  consisted  of  about  Soo  Continentals 
and  400  militia.  The  British  loss  was  offici- 
ally reported  as  3  killed  and  10  wounded. 
Eighty-three  American  dead  and  11  wounded 
were  found  on  the  field.  Some  450  were 
taken  prisoners,  while  the  others  retreated 
up  the  Savannah  River  and  reached  South 
Carolina.  Forty-eight  cannon,  23  mortars. 
94  barrels  of  powder,  and  a  large  quantity  01 
provisions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

SaTannah  (Oa.),  FaU  ot  (See  Fort  McAllis- 
ter, Ga.) 

SaTannah  (Oa. ),  Siege  of.— In  1779  Washing- 
ton sent  Gen.  Lincoln  to  take  command  of 
the  army  in  the  South,  and  requested  Count 
d'  Estaing,  in  command  of  the  French  fleet  in 
American  waters,  to  cooperate  in  an  effort  to 
retake  Savannah,  Ga.  Sept.  16, 1779.  the  lat- 
ter appeared  off  Savannaui  with  33  vessels 
.  and  0^000  men.  After  the  capture  of  2  frig- 
ates and  2  storeships  a  regular  siege  was  com- 
menced by  the  allies.  The  city  was  defended 
by  a  force  of  about  3,000  British  troops  under 
Gen.-  Prevost  On  the  morning  of  Oct  9, 
1779,  about  3,500  French  and  850  Americans 
advanced  to  the  attack.  The  fighting  was 
fierce  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  the  assailants 
gave  way  after  a  loss  of  nearly  1,000  men. 
Count  Pulaski  was  killed  and  Count  d'Es- 
taing  was  wounded.  The  loss  to  the  garrison 
was  only  5^  in  killed  and  wounded.  Next 
to  Bunker  Hill  this  fight  was  the  bloodiest  of 
the  war. 

SaTannab  BiTor,  survey  of,  referred  to,  II,  565. 

BaTingi  Banks.    (See  Banks,  Savings.) 

Sawtooth  Forest  Beserre,  proclaimed,  XI, 
962. 

Saxberry,  Edson,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 
VIII.  707. 

Saxony.— A  Kingdom  of  the  German  Empire, 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Prussia, 
on  the  south  by  Bohemia,  and  on  tne  west  by 
Sax  e- Altenburpf,  Sax  e- Weimar-Eisenach, 
and  Reuss.  It  is  noted  for  its  rich  mines  01 
coal,  silver,  tin.  lead,  iron,  etc.  For  its  size, 
Saxony  is  the  busiest  industrial  State  in  the 
German  Empire.  It  manufactures  exten- 
sively machinery,  textiles,  tools,  porcelain, 
glass,  foundry  productiL  beer  and  spirits. 
The  government  is  a  hereditary  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  administered  by  a  King,  an 
upper  chamber,  and  a  lower  chamber  of  82 
deputies.  Saxony  sends  4  representatives  to 
the  Bundesrat  and  23  to  the  Reichstag. 
It  entered  the  North  German  Confederation 
in  1866  and  became  a  State  of  the  German 
Empire  in  187 1.  Area,  5,787  sq.  miles;  pop- 
ulation (I900),/|,202,2l6. 

Saxony,  convention  with,  lY,  417. 

Sayre,  Warren  O.,  member  of  Cherokee  Com- 
mission, IX,  46. 

Sayres,  Edward,  pardon  of,  referred  to,  Y, 
385. 

Sc'andella,  Felipe,  claim  of,  against  Yene- 
zuela  adjusted,  X,  113. 

Scanland,  Lewis  W.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  467. 

Sobanmburg,  James  W.,  claim  of,  to  be  re- 
stored to  rank  in  Army  referred  to,  IV,  586; 

V,  31. 

Scheldt  Dues,  discussed  and  treaty  regarding. 

VI,  180, 194. 258. 


Sobenek,  Cornelia  B.,  act  for  relief  o^  vetoed, 

VIII.  438. 
Sclienok,  Bobert  0.: 
Major-gereral,   commission    of,   discussed, 
VI,  203.  •    ^ 

Resigns  command  to  ocqiipy  seat  m  Con- 
press,  VI,  aos. 
Minister  to — 
Brazil,    correspondence  regarding    slave 

trade,  referred  to,  Y,  23a. 
Great  Britain,  member  of  commission  to 
settle  questions  with  latter,  VII,  121. 
Scbledel,  Stephen,  act  granting  pension  to, 

vetoed,  VIII,  675. 
Schleswlg-Holsteln  War,  Neutrality  of  Uni- 
ted States  in,  discussed,  \^  la 
Schley,  Wlnlleld  S.: 
Lady  Franklin  Bay  expedition  under  com- 
mand of,  VIII,  248. 
Member  of  military,  commission  to  Puerto 

Rico,  X,  97. 
Sailors  of  the  BaUimore  under  command  of, 
assaulted  at  Valparaiso,  Chile.   (See  Balti- 
more, The.) 
Santiago  Harb6r,  Cuba,  forts  at  mouth  of, 
shelled  by  American  squadron  under,  X, 
91. 
Spanish  fleet  attempting  to  escape  from  San- 
tiago Harbor,  Cuba,  destroyed  by  Ameri- 
can  squadron  under  direction  of.    (See 
Enc.  Art,  Santiago  Harbor,  Battle  of;  also 
X,92.) 
Schmidt,  Conrad,  arrest  and  detention  of,  at 

Bremen,  V,  239. 
flchofleld,  John  M.: 
Directed  to  assume  command  of — 
Army,  YIII,  768. 

Military  Division  of  ^lissouri,  VIII,  i66w 
Lieutenant-general,  revival  of  grade  of,  in 

behalf  of,  recommended,  IX,  536. 
Retirement  of,  from  Arm^  discussed,  IX,  624. 
Secretary  of  War,  appomtment  of,  referred 
to,  VI.  664. 
Schoolcraft,  Henry  B.,  results  of  Indian  in- 
vestigations by,  referred  to,  V,  73. 
Schools.  (See  Education;  Indian  Schools.) 
SohrlTer,  Ed.,   correspondence  of,  transmit- 
ted, VI,  612. 
Schnetse,  William  H.,  report  of,  on  transmis- 
sion of  testimonials  by,  to  Russian  subjects 
aiding  survivors   of   Jeannette  expedition, 
VIII,  535- 
Scholer,  Charles,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 

VIII,  449. 

Bhnlts,  Bruno,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  449. 

Schnrman,  Jacob  O.,  commissioner  to  Philip- 

S'ne  Islands,  X,  359. 
uri,  Oarl,  report  of,  on  conditions  in  the 
South  transmitted.  VI,  373. 
SchnylkUl  Arsenal,  at  Philadelphia,  appro- 
priation for,  recommended,  VIII,  i^. 
Schwan,  Theodore,  Puerto  Rican  expedition 

reenforced  by  brigade  of,  X,  93. 
Science  and  Art : 
Promotion  of  advocated,  I,  66^  68, 69,  202; 

11,312. 
Should  be  promoted,  I,  66,  68,  69,  202;  II, 

312. 
Tariff  discriminations  against  foreign  works 
of  art,  VIII,  207, 237,  239,  506:  IX,  66. 
Sciences,  National  Academy  of.    (See  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.) 
Scotan  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  303. 
Scott,  Oharles,  expedition  against  Wabash 
Indians  commanded  by,  \\\x 
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800U,  Oluurles  B.,  act  n-antiiiff  pension  to.  ve- 
toed, VIII.  818. 
Bcott,  Jonathan,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, IX,  681. 
Boott,  Llent.  Ool.  L.  X.,  claim  of,  against 

United  States,  X,  678. 
Boott,  Kartln,  promotion  of,  in  military  serv- 
ice discussed,  IV,  419. 
BcoU,  Wlnfleld: 
British  fortifications  on  northern   frontier, 

letter  of.  on.  III,  587. 
Commander  Jof — 
Army  in  war  with  Mexico,  assignment  of 
command  to,  and  subsequent  recall  of, 
discussed,  IV,  44^,  ^i. 
Forces  sent  to  Canadian  frontier,  III,  403. 
Compensation  of.  referred  to,  V.  564^  ^2. 
Court  of  inquiry  in  case  of,  and  opimon  o^ 

discussed,  ill,  289,  292. 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 

memory  of,  VI,  388, 4d2. 
Lieutenant-general  by  brevet,   nomination 

of.  and  reasons  therefor,  V,  205. 
Major-general,  appointment  ot,  and  orders 

regarding,  IV,  7^ 
Minister  to  Mexico,  mission  declined  by, 

and  nomination  withdrawn.  VI,  66. 
Mission  to  San  Juan  Island  discussed,  Y, 

563. 

Correspondence  regarding,  V,  579. 
Res[ulations  for  Army  compiled  by,  II,  226. 
Retirement  of.  from  active  service  and  order 
of  President  regarding,  VI,  40. 

Discussed,  VI,  56. 

Successor  of,  appointed,  V,  4a 
Referred  to,  V,  56. 
Troops  under  command  of,  sent  to  suppress 

Indians,  II,  603. 
Victories  of.  over  British  troops,  I,  548. 
Bea  Wltdl,  Tlie.  wreck  of,  near  Cuba,  V,  37^ 
Beacoast  DefenMS.  (See  Defenses.  Public.) 
Beai  Flsberlei.  (See  Alaska,  Bering  5ka 
Fisheries.  Great  Britain,  claims  against,  and 
Russia,  claims  against.) 
Seal  of  Unltea  Btates.— Immediately  after 
the  declaration  of  independence  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  prepare  a  device  for 
the  great  seal  of  the  United  States.  The 
committee  consisted  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
John  Adams,  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  They 
reported  various  devices  during  several  years. 
William  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  was  ap- 
pointed to  submit  designs.  Sir  John  Prest- 
wich,  an  English  antiquarian,  suggested  a 
design  to  John  Adams  m  1779.  U  was  not 
unlii  June  20. 1782,  however,  that  a  seal  was 
adopted.  This  was  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation.  It  was  a  combination  of  the 
various  designs  of  Barton  and  Prestwich, 
and  consisted  of:  Arms— Paleways  of  13 
pieces  argent  and  gules;  a  chief  azure;  the 
escutcheon  on  the  breast  of  the  American 
eagle  displaced  proper,  holding  in  his  dexter 
taton  an  olive  branch  and  in  his  sinister  a 
bundle  of  13  arrows  and  in  his  beak  a  scroll 
with  the  motto  E  Pluribus  Unum  (out  of 
many,  one  J.  Crest— A  glory  or  (gold )  break- 
ing through  a  cloud  proper  and  surrounding 
13  stars,  forming  a  constellation  argent  (sil- 
ver) on  an  azure  field.  Reverse— A  pvramid 
unfinished,  symbolizing  the  strength  and 
growth  of  the  States;  in  the  zenith  an  eye 
in  a  triangle  surrounded  with  a  glory  proper; 
over  the  eye,  around  the  rim,  the  words 
Annuii  c0«s^(God  hta  favored  the  undertak- 
ing)! btntftth  the  pyramid  MDCCLXXVI 


and  the  words  Novus  ordo  utclorum  (a  new 
order  of  thin^).  This  seal  has  never  been 
changed,  ana  is  in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Accompanying  the  report.and  adopted 
by  Congress,  was  the  following  remarks  and 
explanation :  *'The  escutcheon  is  composed 
of  the  chief  and  pale,  the  two  most  honor- 
able ordinaries.  The  pieces  pales  represent 
the  several  States  all  joined  in  one  solid 
compact  entire,  supporting  a  chief,  which 
unites  the  whole  and  represents  Congress. 
The  motto  alludes  to  this  union.  The  pales 
in  the  arms  are  kept  closely  united  by  tiie 
chief,  and  the  chief  depends  on  that  union 
and  the  strength  resulting  from  it  for  its 
support,  to  denote  the  confederacy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  union  through  Congrns.  The 
colors  of  the  pales  are  those  used  in  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  whit* 
signifies  purity  and  innocence;  red,  hardr 
ness  and  valor;  and  blue,  the  color  of  the 
chief,  signifies  vigilant  perseverance  and 
justice.  The  olive  branch  and  arrows  denote 
the  power  of  peace  and  war,  which  is  exclu- 
sively vested  in  Congress.  The  constellation 
denotes  a  new  State  taking  its  place  and 
rank  among  other  sovereign  powers.  The 
escutcheon  is  borne  on  the  oreast  of  an 
American  eagle  without  any  other  sapport- 
ers,  to  denote  that  the  United  States  of 
America  ought  to  rely  on  their  own  virtue. 
The  pyramidon  the  reverse  signifies  strength 
and  auration.  The  eye  over  it  and  the  motto 
allude  to  the  many  signal  intenx>sitions  of 
Providence  in  favor  ofthe  American  cause. 
The  date  underneath  is  that  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  the  words  under 
it  signify  the  beginning  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can era  which  commences  from  that  date.** 
Seamen.  American : 
Appropriation  for  relief  of.  I. 
Captured  by  Tripolitans,  I,  -^ 
Impressment  of,  by— 

CW.V.239, 

Gi-eat  Britain,  I,  395, 442,  510;  II,  368;  IV, 
163. 
Account  of  J.  B.  Cutting  for  expendi- 
tures incurred  in  liberating,  1, 116. 
Japan,  convention  with  regarding  ship- 
wrecked seamen,  VII,  609. 
Tripolitans  captured   by   captain   and 
crew  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia^  1, 368. 
Maltreatment  of,  on  ships  plying  between 

New  York  and  Aspinwall,  V1,2I2. 
Number  of,  on  vessels  referred  to.  1, 386. 
Outrages  committed  upon,  b)r  pirates  in  West 
Indies  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  II,  196. 

Pirates,  outrages  on,  II,  1961 
Protection  for,  measure  providing,  proposed, 

X.  123. 
Relief  of— 

Agent  appointed  for,  1, 200. 

Appropriation  for,  recommended,  I,  487. 

Convention  with   Japan  regarding  ship- 
wrecked seamen,  vll,  609. 

Provision  for,  1, 355. 
Recommended,  X,  108. 
When  discharged  abroad  recommended, 
I,  343. 
Shipment  and  discharge  of,  or  payment  of 

extra  wages  to,  referred  to,  VIII,  153. 
Seamew,  Tlie,  satisfaction  due  for  detention 

of,  admitted  by  Great  Britainj  IV.  2j{8. 
Beaport  Towbs,  protection  for.    <See  De- 
fenieit  PubliCi  prorliion  lor.) 
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SMureh,  ftlgbt  of.    (See  Right  of  Search.) 
Seat  of  Goyemmeiit : 

Boundaries  of,  refexzed  to  and  proclaimed, 

1,94,200^  202. 
Removal  of,  from  Philadelphia  to  Washing- 
ton, 1. 291,  305.  3o8,  309.  3ip.  . 

SaaTor,  William,  proclamation  offering  re- 
ward for  murderer  of,  II,  94. 

Seayey,  Stopliea  A.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  5991 

Beawell.  WaBlimgton,  major  in  Army,  nomi- 
nation of,  and  reasons  therefor,  IV,  517. 

Sebois  BlTor  referred  to,  II,  $65. 

Becossion.— The  act  of  fifoing  aside  or  with- 
drawing, as  from  a  religious  or  political  or- 
ganization. The  word  nas  received  world- 
wide notoriety  from  its  use  in  connection  with 
the  secession  of  certain  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Union  in  i860  and  1861.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1787  the  idea 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  States 
remained  familiar  to  the  minds  of  many 
Americans.  The  Federalists  of  New  Eng- 
land made  threats  of  secession  in  181 1  and 
1814,  and  secession  was  generally  looked 
upon  as  an  available  remedy  for  Federal  ag- 
gression. This  claim  has  been  advanced, 
directly  or  indirectly  by  many  of  the  States 
in  turn  and  has  on  such  occasions  usually 
been  condemned  bv  the  others  as  treason- 
able. It  was  involved  in  or  explicitly  put 
forward  by  the  Kentucky  Resolutions,  the 
Hartford  Convention,  and  the  South  Caro- 
lina'Nullification  Ordinance  ( q.  v.).  While 
Jefferson  condemned  "scission,"  some  of 
his  writings  admitted  it  to  be  a  remedy  of 
the  last  resort.  As  agitation  against  slavery 
became  more  intense  secession  was  looked 
upon  as  the  right  and  (lestiny  of  the  South- 
em  States.  South  Carolina  was  ready  to  se- 
cede in  1850.  The  Nullification  Ordinance 
of  1832  and  other  measures  passed  by  that 
State  were  early  steps  in  that  direction. 
Gen.  Jackson,  then  President,  felt  that  such 
a  power  lodged  in  a  State  would  be  fatal 
to  the  Union  and  altogether  unconsti- 
tutional. His  emphatic  oppdsition,  as 
expressed  in  his  military  preparations, 
as  well  as  in  his  strong  message  and  proc- 
lamation on  nullification  in  1833  ( II, 
610^  640),  checked  this  feeling  for  a  time,  but 
the  postponement  to  a  final  test  was  perhaps 
chiefly  due  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  nulli- 
fication doctrine  among  the  States-rights 
people  themselves.  Another  reason  why 
the  South  Carolina  nullification  movement 
was  stopped  was  the  adoption  by  Conqfress 
of  the  Clay-Calhoun  compromise  tariff  bill, 
which  gave  satisfaction  to  the  nullifiers  and 
their  States-rights  friends  in  the  South  who 
did  not  accept  nullification  as  a  rightful 
or  expedient  remedy.  The  secession  doc- 
trine was  revived  on  the  election  of  Lincoln 
in  i860.  Many  of  the  Southern  people  felt 
ihat  the  triumph  of  the  Republican  party 
meant  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  such  inter- 
ference with  the  institution  of  slavery  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Southern  States 
any  lon^^er  to  secure  and  enjoy  their  constitu- 
tional rights  within  the  Union.  Accordingly 
Dec.  2a,  i860,  after  the  election  of  Lincoln, 
South  Carolina,  by  convention,  passed  an 
ordinance  repealing  her  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  1788  and  reviving  her  independ- 
ence. Mississippi  seceded  Jan.  9.  1861;  Flor- 
ida, Jan.  10;  Alabama,  Jan.  ii;  Georgia^  Jan. 


19;  Louisiana,  Jan.  26;  Texas,  Feb.  i:  Vir- 
ginia, Apr.  17;  Arkansas,  May  6:  North  Car- 
olina, May  20;  Tennessee,  June  8,  all  by  con- 
ventions. Opposition  to  secession  in  many 
States  was  based  rather  upon  the  ground  of 
inexpediency  than  unconstitutionality.  The 
National  Government  never  recognized  the 
validity  of  the  ordinances  of  secession 
adopted  by  the  Southern  States. 

BecesBlon,  right  of  States  regarding,  discussed 
by  President — 
Buchanan,  V,  628,  655. 
Lincoln,  VI,  5,  2a 

Secret  Lodges,  proclamation  against  lawless 
incursions  oflon  northern  frontier,  IV.  72. 

Seoretarles.— By  a  series  of  acts  passed  in  the 
early  part  of  1781  Congress  organized  tlie 
Government  under  several  Departments,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  placed  secretaries 
with  duties  similar  to  those  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  British  Government  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  was  origimdly  the  Secretary  of 
the  Marine.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  originally  the  Superintendent  of  Fi- 
nance. Now  all  the  heads  of  Departments,  9 
in  number,  are  denominated  secretaries,  ex- 
cept the  Attorney-General  and  the  Post- 
master-General. (See  also  Cabinet;  Presi- 
dential Succession,  and  Administration.) 

SecretarloB.  (See  the  several  Department 
Secretaries.) 

Beddon,  James  A.,  secretary  of  war  of  Confed- 
erate States,  mentioned,  VI,  599. 

Sedition  Law.— In  1798  when  war  between  the 
United  States  ana  France  was  imminent, 
'there  were  in  the  United  States  by  estimate 
30,000  Frenchmen  organized  into  clubs,  and 
|o,ooo  sympathizers  with  France,  who  had 
been  English  subjects.  Many  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  country  at  the  time  were  con- 
trolled by  aliens,  mostly  French,  English, 
Irish,  and  Scotch  refugees.  Those  alien 
residents  who  sympathized  with  France — 
the  larger  numoer — attacked  the  Govern- 
ment fiercely  through  the  press  for  its  atti- 
tude toward  that  country.  In  order  to  re- 
strain this  feeling,  which  excited  bitter  ani- 
mosity among  those  Americans  who  re- 
sented the  French  attitude  toward  the  United 
States,  the  Federalists  in  control  of  Con- 
gress passed  the  famous  alien  and  sedition 
acts.  The  sedition  act  of  July  14,  1798,  was 
modeled  on  two  English  acts  of  1795.  It  pro- 
vided heavv  fines  and  imprisonment  for  any 
who  should  combine  or  conspire  against  the 
operations  of  the  Government,  or  should 
write,  print,  or  publish  any  "  false,  scandal- 
ous, and  malicious  writings  *'  against  it  or 
either  House  of  Congress  or  the  President, 
with  intent  to  bring  contempt  upon  them  or 
to  stir  up  sedition.  This,  as  well  as  the  alien 
act,  was  regarded  by  the  Republican  party 
as  unconstitutional  and  subversive  of  the 
liljerty  of  press  and  speech.  They  called 
forth  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions 
(q.v.).  The  sedition  act  expired  in  1801. 
(See  also  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws.) 

Seed  Distribution: 
Act   making    special,  in    draught-stricken 

counties  in  Texas  vetoed,  VIII,  557. 
Recommendations  regarding,  IX,  456,  550^ 

739. 
Seli^orage: 

Act  for  coinage  of,  vetoed,  IX,  483. 

Discussed,  I^  443.  ^ 

Seisures.  (See  Vessels,  United  States.) 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


8elbMli,  Hazy  A.,  act  fi^ranting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  836. 

Seidell,  Withers  ft  Oo.,  reimbursement  of  In- 
dians on  account  of  failure  of,  recommended 

Belfrldge,  TliomaB  0.,  Jr.,  report  of,  on  con- 
dition of  Dominican  Republic  transmitted, 

VII,  55. 

Belli,  BlU&h,  treaty  with  Indians  concluded 

Bemiiuiriee  of  Learning  (see  also  Educa- 
tion; National  University): 
Establishment  of,  discussed    and    recom- 
mended, 1, 485:  II,  312. 
Power  to  establish  should  be  conferred  upon 
Con^fress,  II,  18. 

Bemlnole  Indians.— A  tribe  of  the  Musk- 
hogean  stock  of  Indians.  The  tribal  name 
is  translated  to  mean  *^ renegade**  or  "sepa- 
ratist, **  and  refers  to  their  having  separated 
from  the  Creek  confederacy  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  centuries  and  settled  in  Flor- 
ida During  the  War  of  i8i2the  British  were 
materially  aided  by  the  Seminoles,  and  in 
1817-18  they  made  many  depredations  on 
the  settlements  of  Geonna  and  Alabama. 

.  By  a  treatv  ratified  in  1S34  they  ceded  all 
their  lanoiB  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  to  the  General  Government 
and  agreed  to  move  to  the  Indian  Territory. 
Their  refusal  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
this  treaty  led  to  a  long  and  bloody  war. 
(See  Seminole  Wars.)  The  number  of 
Seminoles  finally  removed  in  18^3  was 
officially  reported  as  31824.  They  Became 
one  of  the  five  civilized  nations  of  the 
Indian  Territory.  In  1808,  including  negroes 
and  adopted  whites,  they  numbered  some 

3»a»- 
Seminole  Indians: 
Authoritv  to  use  certain  funds  in  purchase 

of  lanas  for,  recommended,  YIII,  612. 
Court  of  inauiry  held  relative  to  campaign 

against.  III.  292. 
Difficulties  with  Creeks,  V,  295,  364. 
Lands — 
Purchased  for,  VIII,  199;  IX,  15. 

Additional  proposition  regarding,  IX,  7a 
Purchased  from— 
Opened  to  settlement  by  proclamation, 

IX,  15. 
Title  to,  discussed,  VIII,  266. 
To  be  relinquished  by,  proposition  regard- 
ing, VIII,  807, 811. 
Cession  of,  IX,  15, 47. 
Removal  of,  arrangements  for,  III,  113;  V, 

45, 171,  184. 
Separation  of,  from  Creeks  referred  to.  III, 

510. 
Setting  apart  of  land  for,  suggested,  III,  51a 
'   Treaty  with,  II,  220;  III,  37;  IV,  361;  V,  383; 

VI,  393- 
Bemlnole  Wars.— After  the  War  of  i8i2the 
combined  British  and  Indian  stronghold 
known  as  the  Negro  Fort,  on  the  Appala- 
chicola  River,  was  a  constant  menace  to 
the  Geoigia  settlers.  During  18 17  there 
were  several  massacres  of  whites.  Gen. 
E.  P.  Gaines  was  intrusted  with  the 
task  of  subjugating  the  Indians.  He 
destroyed  an  Indian  village  on  the  re- 
fusal of  the  inhabitants  to  surrender  certain 
murderers,  and  the  Indians  retaliated  by 
waylaying  a  boat  ascending  the  Appala- 
chicola  with  supplies  for  Fort  Scott  and  kill- 


ing 34  men  and  a  number  of  women.  Gen. 
Jackson  took  the  field  against  the  Indians 
in  January,  1818,  and  in  a  sharp  campaign 
of  6  months  defeated  them  completely,  de- 
stroying their  villages  and  driving  them 
from  every  stronghold.  Among  the  prison- 
ers taken  were  two  English  subjects,  Ar- 
buthnot  and  Ambrister,  who  were  charged 
with  inciting  the  Indians  to  hostilities.  These 
were  tried  by  court-martial  and  hanged. 
Jackson  pursued  the  Indians  into  Florida, 
which  was  then  Spanish  territory,  captured 
Pensacola  and  St  Marks,  deposed  the  Span- 
ish government,  and  set  up  an  Amencan 
administration.  This  territory  was  later  re- 
turned to  Spain,  but  the  outgrowth  of  the 
incident  was  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the 
United  States  in  satisfaction  of  the  latter*s 
claims,  and  the  payment  to  Spain  besides  of 
S5,ooo,ooa  The  second  Seminole  war  was 
the  most  stubborn  and  blood]^  of  all  the  In- 
dian wars.  It  originated  in  the  refusal  of 
part  of  the  tribe  to  cede  their  lands  to  the 
whites  and  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory. 
Osceola,  one  of  the  chiefs  opposed  to  im- 
migration, was  placed  in  irons  by  Gen. 
Thompsoti«  an  agent  of  the  United  States. 
Osceola  regained  his  liberty,  killed  Thomp- 
son and  others  at  Fort  King,  and  cut  to 
pieces  a  body  of  troops.  Operations  against 
Osceola  ana  his  warriors  were  conducted 
wilii  great  severity,  but  with  varying  success, 
under  Scott,  Call,  Jesup,  Taylor,  and  others. 
The  Indians  were  supposed  to  be    subju- 

SLted  in  1837,  but  Osceola  fled  and  renewed 
e  struggle.    He  was  taken  by  treachery  in 
1842,  ancTthe  war  ended. 
Bemlnole  Wars: 
American  forces  in,  and  officers  command- 
ing discussed,  II,  42;  III,  253,  616. 
Appropriation  for    suppression  of,  recom- 
mended, III,  254. 
Brevet  nominations  for  army  officers  partici- 
pating in,  IV,  155. 


253,  289.  292,  616;  TV,  80, 154. 198;  V,  45. 
Massacre  of  Maj.  Dade*s  command.  III,  017. 
Orif^in  of,  referred  to,  IV,  91. 
Spain  furnishes  aid  to  Indians  in,  II,  42. 
Termination  of,  IV.  198. 
Troops  in,  rations  furnished,  referred  to,  II, 

42. 
Senate.— -The  upper  branch  of  the  legislature  of 
the  United  States.  The  Senate  is  composed 
of  2  Representatives  from  each  State, 
chosen  by  the  State  legislature  for  a  period 
of  6  years;  accordingly  the  membership  has 
varied  in  number,  from  time  to  time,  from  22 
members  representing  11  States  in  the 
First  Congress  to  90  members  representing 
45  States  m  the  ^9th  Congress.  Senators 
must  be  30  years  or  age,  residents  in  the  State 
they  represent,  and  must  have  been  citizens 
of  the  United  States  for  at  least  9  years ;  they 
receive  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annimi  and  a 
small  allowance  for  stationery  and  mileage. 
Should  a  vacancy  occur  in  the  Senate  during 
a  recess  of  the  State  legislature,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  makes  a  temporary  appointment 
which  is  valid  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
legislature.  The  Constitution  provides  that 
the  terms  of  Senators  shall  so  overlap  that 
one-third  of  the  members  retire  every  2 
years.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate 
IS  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  Sutes 
who  votes  only  in  case  of  the  votes  being 
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equally  divided.  Besides  its  le^slative 
functions,  the  Senate  ratifies  or  rejects  all 
treaties  negotiated  by  the  President;  con- 
firms or  rejects  all  appointments  to  the  higher 
federal  omces ;  exercises  the  functions  of  a 
high-court  of  impeachment ;  and  in  case  the 
electors  fail  to  make  a  choice,  elects  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  from  the 
2  candidates- receiving  the  lan^st  number 
of  electoral  votes.  The  exercise  of  these 
wide  powers  given  to  it  by  the  Constitution, 
has  rendered  the  Senate  more  powerful  than 
the  House;  the  reverse  being  usually  the  case 
with  upper  houses.  In  the  constitution 
adoptea  Sy  Vimnia  in  1776  the  name  Senate 
was  given  to  the  Viiginian  upper  chamber, 
but  the  term  was  not  applied  to  the  upper 
house  of  the  Federal  Congress  until  August 
6,  1787;  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
known  as  the** second  branch."  Since  the 
name  has  been  adopted  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  it  has  soread  to  all  States 
whose  legislatures  are  divided  into  two  cham- 
bers. Ine  composition  of  the  Senate  is 
due  to  one  of  the  most  important  proposals 
in  the  constitutional  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia, known  as  the  ''Connecticut  Compro- 
mise "  which  was  brought  forward  by  Oliver 
Ellsworth  and  Roger  Sherman.    This  com- 

I>romise  settled  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
arge  and  small  States  by  providing  for  equal 
representation  of  States  in  the  Senate,  the 
House  being  chosen  on  a  population  basis. 
Of  late  years  the  question  of  an  amendment 
of  the  Constitution,  to  permit  the  election 
of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  popular 
vote,  has  gained  considerable  ground.  Reso- 
lutions calling  for  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion on  this  subject  have  been  passed  by  the 
legislatures  of  14  States  and  the  question 
has  been  approved  in  one  or  other  house 
in  13  other  State  legislatures.  Several^ 
Statci.  chiefly  in  the  South,  have  already 

Blacea  the  names  of  candidates  for  the 
United  States  Senate  upon  the  primary  bal- 
lots, thus  leaving  to  the  legislature  nothing 
more  than  the  formal  electioxL 

Senate.    (See  Congress.) 

BenaterUl  Ooorteey.— In  order  that  the 
dignity  of  the  bodv  may  be  preserved,  the 
Senate  gives  considerable  attention  to  the 
personalwishes  of  its  members.  In  addition 
to  the  observance  of  coucfeeous  address,  polite 
language,  and  the  exercise  of  those  acts  of 
kindness  which  tend  to  lighten  official  duties 
and  render  social  life  a  pleasure,  there  is  a 
tacit  understanding  as  to  the  conventional 
privileges  to  be  accorded  each  in  the  official 
deliberations.  Should  the  name  of  any  former 
member  of  the  Senate  be  presentea  to  that 
body  by  the  President  for  their  advice  as  to 
his  appointment  to  a  Federal  office.  Senato- 
rial courtesy  requires  immediate  confirmation 
without  reference  to  a  committee.  The  priv- 
ilege of  speaking  as  long  as  he  may  choose  on 
any  question  before  the  Senate  is  a  courtesy 
granted  each  Senator,  and  though  it  is 
charged  that  undue  advantage  has  sometimes 
been  taken  of  this  privilege  it  has  never  been 
abridged.  There  is  no  previous  question  pro- 
vided in  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Senators  of  Thiitea  Btatee: 
Appointments  to  office,  relation  of,  to.  (See 
CfXecutive  Nominations.) 


Constitutional  amcuJment  regarding  election 

of,  recommended,  Vi,  6(t2,  691. 
Loyal  Representatives  and,  denial  of  seats 
in  Congress  to,  discussed,  VL  446, 

Beneoa  IndlanB.— A  tribe  of  thelroquois  con- 
federacy of  Indians.  The  name  is  foreign 
to  the  language  of  the  tribe,  and  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  a  word  meaning  "  red  paint^' 
They  called  themselves  by  a  name  meaning 
''people  of  the  mountain."  When  first  known 
they  occupied  lands  in  western  New  York 
between  Seneca  Lake  and  Genesee  River. 
They  allied  themselves  with  Pontiac,  de- 
stroyed Venango,  attacked  Fort  Niagara,  and 
cut  off  an  army  train  near  Devils  Hole  in 
1761.  They  were  conspicuous  in  the  wars  west 
of  Lake  Erie.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Erie  and 
Neuter  tribes  they  took  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritory westward  to  Lake  Erie  and  southward 
along  the  Allegheny  River  into  Pennsylvania, 
receiving  by  adoption  many  of  the  conquered 
tribes,  which  act  made  them  the  largest  tribe 
of  the  Iroauois  confederacy.  They  sided  with 
the  British  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
their  territory  was  devastated  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. Peace  was  made'with  them  in  1784.  In 
the  War  of  1812  the  tribe  divided,  those  in  New 
York  taking  part  with  the  Americans  and 
those  in  Ohio  joining  the  hostile  Western 
tribes.  These  were  removed  to  the  Indian 
Territory  in  1831,  the  friendly  tribes  remain- 
ing in  New  York.  In  1893  they  numbered 
about  3,00a 

Seneca  uidianB: 
Conveyance  made  by,  II,  374. 
Memorial  from,  referred  to,  IV,  428. 
Money  held  in  trust  for,  II,  456. 
Portion  of,  opposed  to  treaty  of  Buffalo,  HI, 

567. 
Remonstrance  of,  against  allotment  of  lands 

in  severalty  to,  VlII,  81. 
Treaty  with,  1,211,259,347.554.  SfijlH.  21, 
47.  542,  S61, 634;  IV;  157;  V,  agdTvl,  S18; 
Vll,47i 

Serbia.    (See  Servia.) 

Sergeant,  John,  nomination  of,  as  minister  to 
Panama,  II,  32a 

Serlo,  OiOTannl,  death  of,  X,549. 

SerlOj  Yincenzo,  death  of,  X,  549. 

S^mrler,  M.,  correspondence  regarding  claims 
against  France.  (See  France,  claims  against.) 

8erTia.«A  Kingdom  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, in  southeastern  Europe.  It  Js  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Austria-Hungary 'separated 
by  the  Save  and  Danube),  on  the  east  by 
Roumania  (separated  by  the  Danube)  and 
Bulgaria,  on  the  south  by  Turkey  and  Bosnia, 
and  on  the  west  by  Bosnia  (separated  in  part 
by  the  Drina).  The  surface  is  mountainous. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry.  The  gov- 
ernment is  a  constitutional  hereditary  mon- 
archy. The  Byzantine  governors  were  ex- 
pelled and  the  title  of  king  assumed  in  the 
eleventh  century.  After  being  twice  under 
Turkish  dominion,  Servia  became  practically 
independent  in  1817.  By  uniting  with  Rus- 
sia against  Turkey  in  1877-78  the  territory  of 
the  Kingdom  was  extended.  In  1885  Ser- 
via invaded  Bulgaria,  but  suffered  disastrous 
defeats,  peace  was  restored,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Austria,  early  in  1886.  During 
recent  years,  the  vagaries  of  the  last  kings 
of  the  Obrenovich  dynasty  produced  a  very 
unsettled  state  of  affairs,  popular  discontent 
finally  reached  a  head  when  Queen  Draga, 
wife  of  King  Alexander,  a  woman  of  low 
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Bwwim—Gmiinugd. 
origin  and  loose  morals,  succeeded  in  having 
her  brother  proclaimed  heir  to, the  throne. 
The  king  and  queen  were  assassinated  onjune 
1 1, 1903,  and  Prince  Peter,  of  the  Karageorge- 
vich  dynasty,  was  proclaimed  king.  It  has 
now  an  area  of  18,630  sq.  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation (1900)  of  2,493,77a 

Bervla: 
Consular  convention  with,  VIII,  40, 71. 

Referred  to,  VIII,  170. 
Diplomatic  relations  with,  referred  to,  VII, 

570;  VUI,  131. 
Treaty  with,  VlII,  71. 

Berrii,  Di^yld  A.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  670. 

8e88ion8  of  Oongreu.  (See  Extraordinary 
Sessions  of  Congress.) 

BeTen  Days'  B«ttteB.~A  series  of  battles 
fought  in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Richmond,  Va.,  between  the  Anny 
of  the  Potomac,  under  McClellan,  and  the 
Confederate  army  under  Lee.  The  first  con- 
flict occurred  on  June  25, 1862,  and  a  battle 
was  fought  each  succeeding  day  but  one  to 
July  I.  June  25,  McClellan*s  army  before 
Kichmond,  numbering  115,102,  received  or- 
ders to  advance.  Lee  s  army  on  both  sides 
of  the  Chickahomijiy  aggregated  80,835. 
Hooker  advanced  beyond  Fair  Oaks  and 
secured  his  ground.  Meantime  the  Con- 
federates had  placed  Richmond  in  a  state 
of  security  and  determined  upon  aggressive 
movements.  Lee  had  succeeded  Johnston  in 
command,  and  it  was  determined  to  bring 
the  mass  of  the  army  down  the  Chickahom- 
iny  and  threaten  McClellan's  communica- 
tions with  the  York  River.  Jackson  had 
moved  out  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and 
was  at  Hanover  Court- House,  readv  to  ren- 
der what  assistance  might  be  reguirea.  Some 
Federal  historians  say  that  McClellan  deter- 
mined to  change  his  base  of  operations  to 
the  James  River,  17  miles  south  of  Fair  Oaks. 
The  writers  on  the  Southern  side  deny  this. 
The  retreat  was  accomplished  with  a  loss  to 
the  Federal  army  of  15,249  men.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  two  armies  are  described  under 
the  headings  Mechanicsville,  Gaines  Mill, 
Savages  Station,  Frayser*s  Farm,  and  Malvern- 
Hill.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Federal  army 
was  withdrawn  from  the  James  and  the  Pen- 
insular campaign  was  ended. 

BeTen  NaUoni.    (See  Cohnawaga  Indians.) 

BeTen  Pines  and  Fair  OaJn  Iva.),  BatUe 
of. — From  Williamsburg  to  Richmond,  Va., 
the  distance  is  about  50  miles.  By  May  30, 
1862,  Casey's  and  Couch's  divisions  of  Keyes's 
corps  of  McClellan's  army  had  crossed  the 
Chickahominy  and  advanced  respectively  to 
Fair  Oaks  and  Seven  Pines,  6  and  7  mues, 
respectively,  from  Richmond.  Heintzel- 
man's  corps  had  also  crossed  and  was  en- 
camped several  miles  to  the  rear  of  Couch 
on  the  Williamsburg  road,  and  Sumner  was 
ready  to  make  the  passage  of  the  stream 
when  a  heavy  rain,  which  occurred  on  the 
night  of  May  30,  rendered  this  impracticable. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  was  in  command 
of  tne  Confederate  forces,  sent  Generals 
Longstieet,  Huger,  D.  H.  Hill,  and  Gustavus 
W.  Smith  to  attack  this  advance  guard  of 
the  invading  army.  The  fighting  began  at 
I  p.  m.  May  31.  The  Federals  graduall);  fell 
back.  At  4.30  the  arrival  of  Sedgwick's 
division  of  Sumner's  corps  turned  the  tide 


of  battle.    At  sunset    Gen.  Johnston    was 
severely  wounded  by  a  piece  of  shell,  and 
the  command  devolved  upon  Gen.  Smith. 
In  the  morning  the  Confederates  renewed 
the  attack.    They    were    finally    repulsed 
about  noon.    The  Confederates  lost  4,233. 
The  Federals  lost  5,739,  of  whom  Soo  were 
killed.    Gen.  Lee  assumed  command  of  the 
Confederate  army  the  day  following    the 
battle. 
BoTler,  Ambrose  H.,  commissioner  of  United 
States  to  Mexico: 
Illness  prevents  departure  oL  IV.  577. 
Instructions  to,  referred  to,  IV,  087. 
President  declines  to  transmit  instructions 
to,  to  House,  IV,  602. 
BoTler,  Jolm,  brigadier-general  of  militia,  was 

nominated  February  22, 1791. 
BoTler  Forest  Beserre,  proclaimed,  X,  895. 
Bewail,  Tbomas,  consul  to    Santiago,  Cuba, 
nomination  of,  withdrawn  and  reasons  there- 
for, V,  46. 
Beward,  Frederick  W.,  Acting  Secretary  of 

State,  VI,  708;  VII, 448. 
Beward,  Oeor^a  F. : 
Decree  prohibiting  steamers  sailing  under 
American   flag   from   using   channel   on 
Yangtse  River  promulgated  bjr,  VI,  698, 704. 
Minister  to  China,  charges  against,  referred 
to,  VII,  359. 
Instructions  to,  concemmg  immigraricn  re- 
ferred to,  VI1I,I04. 
Beward.  William  H.: 
Correspondence  regarding  Dorr's  Rebellion, 

IV.298. 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 

memory  of,  VI  1, 183. 
Letters  addressed  by^to  governors  of  certain 

States  referred  to,  VllI,  615. 
Memory  of,  death  of,  and  honors  to  be  paid 

to  the.  VII.  183. 
Report  on  wounding  of,  VI,  594. 
Secretary  of  State,  Vl,  14,  312. 
Wounding  of.  by  assassms  announced,  VI, 
2*4,285,286.      ,  ^ 

Militarv  commission  to  try  persons  impli- 
cated in,  and  proceedings  of,  VI,  334, 
„  335, 336. 342. 347. 348.^^ 
Report  on,  referred  to,  V 1, 59^ 
Reward  offered  for  alleged  instigators  of, 
VI,  307. 
BewellB  Point.  Va.,  evacuation  of  batteries  on, 
referred  to,  VI,  112. 

Bezton.  Ellen,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 
VIII,  68a 

BeyfKbrth,  Caroline,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  705. 

Bbackerly.  Peter,  claims  of  orphan  child  of, 
111,476. 

Bhadraoh  Oase. — One  of  many  exciting  fugi- 
tive-slave cases  of  ante-bellum  days.  In 
May,  18^  Frederic  Wilkins,  a  Virginia  slave, 
made  his  escape  and  found  his  way  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  obtained  employment  under 
the  name  of  Shadrach.  Subsequently  he 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  United 
States  court-house,  pending  trial  He  was 
liberated  by  a  body  of  colored  people  and 
assisted  to  Canada.  Intense  excitement 
prevailed  in  Boston,  which  spread  over  the 
entire  country  when  Congress  turned  its  at- 
tention to  the  infringement  of  the  law. 
Clay  introduced  a  resolution  requesting  the 
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dhadraeli  CuBt^Continued, 
President  to  inform  Conereu  of  the  facts  m 
the  case.  President  Fillmore  issued  a  proc- 
lamation (V,  109)  announcing  the  facts  and 
callineupon  the  people  to  prevent  future 
disturbances. 

BHafter.  WUllamB.: 
Army  under,  lands  near  Santia^ro,  Cuba,  X, 

92. 
Ope)-ationsof,  around  and  subsequent  capitu- 
lation of  Santiago,  Cuba,  X«  I7a 
Thanks  of  President  tendered,  X,  349,  352. 

81iake8p«are,  H.  0.,  appointed  representative 
to  foreign  countries  to  investigate  causes, 
cure,  etc.,  of  cholera,  VIII,  317. 
Report  of,  referred  to,  IX,  130. 

Sliaiinoii,  TliomaB,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  69a 

Bhannon.  Wilson,  mentioned,  IV,  353. 

Sharkey,  WllUam  L.,  provisional  governor  of 
Mississippi,  appointed,  VI,  314. 

Sharp,  Bolomon,  authority  to  accept  present 
from  British  officers  referred  to,  Vl,  203. 

Sliarpe,  Oeorge  H.,  report  of,  on  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln  and  attempted  assassi- 
nation.^ Secretary  Seward  tran^itted,  VI, 
594. 

Sliarpsbnrg  (Md. ) ,  Battle  of.  ( See  Antietam 
(Md.),  Battle  of.) 

Sharrelts,  Thadaeue  S.,  mentioned,  X,  518. 

Sliaeta  Forest  Reserve,  proclaimed,  xl,  11 12. 

Shawanese  Indians,  treaty  with,  X,  461 

Shawnee  Indians,— A  tribe  of  the  Algonquian 
stock  of  Indians.  From  their  wanderings 
and  the  difficulties  of  identification  their  real 
habitat  is  uncertain.  They  seem  to  have 
wandered  farther  south  than  any  other  of  the 
Algonquian  tribes  and  to  have  been  driven 
westward  by  the  Iroquois.  The  name  is 
translated  to  mean  "Southerners."  Thev 
were  early  known  in  the  Cumberland  Val- 
ley, in  Tennessee,  and  along  the  Upper  Sa- 
vannah River,  in  South  Carolina.  About 
tlie  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  they 
united  in  the  Ohio  Valiev  and  were  almost 
constantly  at  war  with  tne  whites.  At  first 
they  aided  the  French,  but  were  won  over  by 
the  English.  The  Shawnees  joined  Pontiac, 
and  from  time  to  time  continued  hostilities 
until  the  peace  of  1786.  They  took  part  in 
the  Miami  uprising,  but  were  reduced  by 
Gen.  Wayne  aifd  submitted  under  the  treaty 
of  1795.  In  1812,  under  the  leadership  of 
Tecumseh,  this  tnbe  joined  the  English  in 
their  war  against  the  Americans.  They  be- 
came scattered,  and  the  Missouri  band  ceded 
their  lands  in  1825,  the  Ohio  band  in  1831. 
The  main  band  ended  their  tribal  relations 
in  Kansas  in  1854.  They  number  about 
1,500,  chiefly  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Shawnee  Indians : 
Distribution  of  moneys  to  band  of,  referred 

to,  VIII,  72. 
Lands  of,  treaty  with,  for  purchase  of.  III, 

580. 
Treaty  with,  I,  ^3,  390,  460,  554;  H.  21,  47, 
317,  561,  S62,  634;  III.  580;  V,  242,  296; 
VI,  201,381,  518,  519. 

Shays's  Rebellion.— An  insurrection  of  some 
people  of  western  Massachusetts  against  the 
State  government  in  1786-87,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Daniel  Shays.  After  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  much  discontent  and  actual 
want  prevailed  throughout  New  England, 
especially  in  Massachusetts.  The  annual 
State  tax  amounted  to  $ifiOOfiOO.    Riots  and 


armed  mobs  were  freouent  The  chief  griev- 
ances complained  ot  were  that  the  gov- 
ernor's salary  was  too  high ;  that  the  senate 
was  aristocratic ;  that  lawyers'  fees  were  ex- 
tortionate and  the  taxes  Burdensome.  The 
relief  demanded  was  the  issue  by  the  State 
of  paper  money.  This  was  refused.  Shays, 
at  the  head  of  1,000  armed  men,  took  posses- 
sion of  Worcester  Dec.  5,  1786,  and  pre- 
vented the  session  of  the  supreme  court 
The  court  having  adjourned  to  Springfield, 
the  same  men  attempted  to  prevent  the  ses- 
sion there,  but  were  forestalled  by  the  militia. 
In  January,  1787,  three  bodies  of  insurgents, 
under  Shays,  Luke  Day,  and  Eli  Parsons, 
marched  upon  Springfield  with  the  purpose 
of  capturing  the  Contmental  arsenal.  Shays's 
army,  numbering  about  1,000,  was  attacked 
by  about  4,000  militia  under  Gen.  Benjamin 
Lincoln,  and  was  put  to  flight  with  a  loss  of 
3  killed  and  I  wounded.  Snajrs  and  some  of 
his  followers  joined  Parsons's  force, but  were 
dispersed  by  the  militia  at  Petersham  in 
February,  1787.  Shays  escaped,,  but  150 
others  were  captured  and  their  leaders  sen- 
tenced to  death.  All,  however,  were  ulti- 
mately pardoned  on  laying  down  their  arms. 

Bhea,  Ellen,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 
VIII.  666. 

Sheep  Husbandry,  report  of  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  on,  transmitted,  VII,  510. 

Bheepeater  Indians: 
Agreement  with,  for  sale  of  lands,  VIII,  192. 
Treaty  with,  VI,  700. 

Sheffield,  Capt.,  mentioned  I,  44a 

Bhell  Oastle  Island,  N.  0.,  beacon  to  be 
erected  on,  I,  190. 

Shenandoah,  The.— Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  British  foreign  enlistment 
act  of  1819,  which  forbids  the  equipment 
of  any  land  or  naval  forces  within  British 
dominions  to  operate  against  any  friendly 
nation,  the  Florida^  Alabama^  OeorRta^  Shen- 
afidoah^  and  other  Confederate  vessels  were 
allowed  to  escape  in  spite  of  the  protest  of 
the  United  States  minister.  The  Shenandoah. 
sailed  from  London  as  the  Sea  JCing  Oct. 
8,  1S64  commanded  by  Capt  James  Iredell 
VVaddeli,  of  the  Confederate  navy.  Making 
for  Madeira,  her  name  was  changedto  Shen- 
andoah, From  Madeira  she  sailed  for  Mel- 
bourne, destrojrin^  a  number  of  United 
States  merchant  ships  on  the  way.  Thence 
she  went  to  Bering  Sea  and  did  great  dam- 
age to  whaling  vessels.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  the  Shenandoah  was  surrendered  to  the 
British  Government,  and  later  turned  over 
to  the  United  States.  The  depredations  of 
the  Shenandoah  were  made  apart  of  the  Ala- 
bama claims  against  Great  Britain.  (See  also 
Alabama  Claims.) 

Shenandoah,  The  (see  also  Alabama  Claims): 
Judgments  rendered  by  claims  commission 
on  claims   ari^ng  from  captures  by,  re- 
ferred to,  VII,  368. 
Reported  surrender  of,  referred  to,  VI,  377. 

Shepley,  George  F.,  military  governor  of  Lou- 
isiana, mentioned,  VI,  177. 

Shepperson,  A.  B.,  mentioned,  IX,  307. 

Sheridan,  Philip  H.: 
Army  of  United  States,  order  directing,  to 

assume  command  of,  VIII,  166. 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 
memory  of,  VIII,  619,  768. 
Discussed,  VIII,  789. 
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Slierldan.  PbUlp  B,,— Continued. 
Increase  in  Army  recommended  by,  VIl, 

370- 

Letter  of,  regarding^  affairs  on  southeastern 
frontier  and  violation ''of  neutrality  by 
Army,  VI,  376. 

Major-general,  appointment  of,  VI,  242. 
Bliermaii,  Jolin: 

Canvass  of  vote  for  electors  in  Louisiana  re- 
ferred to,  VII,  413. 

Secretary  of  State,  X,  248. 

Secretary  of   Treasury,  resignation  of,  re- 
ferred to,  VII,  637. 
Blierman,  Thomas  W.,  brigadier-general  in 

Army,  seizure  of  Spanish  vessel  by,   dis- 
cussed, VI,  597. 
Sherman,  William  T.: 

Appointed  on  commission  to  examine  sub- 
ject of  reorganization  of  Army,  VII,  398. 

Army  of  United  States,  order  directing,  to 
assume  command  of,  VII,  20. 
Relieved  from  command,  VIII.  166. 
Retirement  of,  discussed,  VIII,  227. 

Ceremonies  at  Fort  Sumter  under  direction 
of,  VI,  283. 

Command  of  Military  Division  of  the  Miss- 
issippi assigned  to,  VI,  23^. 

Confeaerate  States,  historical  statement  con- 
cerning public  policy  of  executive  depart- 
ments ot,  filed  by,  vlll,  263. 

Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 
memory  of,  IX,  135, 165. 

Increase  m  Army  recommended  by,  VII,  376. 

Lands  set  apart  by,  for  refugees  and  freed- 
men  referred  to,  VL35I. 

Mentioned,  VI,  61I 618. 

Report  of,  on  conditions  in  Southern  States, 

VI.  378. 

Requested  to  proceed  to  Mexican  frontier  and 
communicate  with  American  minister, 

VI,  443. 

Referred  to,  VI,  456. 
Thanks  of  President  tendered,  VI,  238. 
Treaty  with  Indians  concluded  by.Vl,  636. 

Sherman  Act. — A  compromise  financial  meas- 
yre  introduced  into  Congress  by  Senator  John 
Sherman,  of  Ohio,  and  passed  July  14,  1890. 
It  repealed  the  Bland-Allison  Act  of  1878 
and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  purchase  silver  bullion  to  the  amount  of 
4,500,000  ounces  per  month,  at  the  market 
rate,  issuing  Treasury  notes  in  payment 
therefor.  *  These  notes  were  to  be  redeemed 
in  coin  at  the  Treasury  on  demand.  The 
act  also  directed  the  coinage  each  month  of 
2,000,000  ounces  of  the  bullion  into  standard 
silver  dollars.  The  repeal  of  the  Sherman 
Act  was  frequently  urg:ed.  In  the  summer 
of  1893  the  law  was  claimed  to  be  a  leading 
cause  of  the  business  depression,  and  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  summoned  Congress  co  meet 
in  special  session  Aug,  7.  Congress,  after 
a  long  debate,  passed  Nov.  i  the  Voorhees 
bill,  repealing  the  silver-purchasing  clause 
of  the  Sherman  Act,  but  affirming  oimetal- 
lism  as  a  national  policy. 

Sherman  Act: 
Discussed,  IX,  113, 193. 
Repeal  of  purchasing  clause  of,  discussed, 
IX.  443,  641,  642. 
Recommended,  IX,  401. 

Shields,  Thomas,  arrest  and  imprisonment  of> 
in  Mexico,  VIII,  85,  91,  105,  109. 

Shilling.— The  name  of  a  coin  in  use  in  several 


European  States,  varying  in  its  value.    The 
English  shilling  is  one-twentieth  of  a  pound 

stening,  the  Danish  copper  shilling  is  one 

ninety-«izth  of  a  rixdaler,and  equal  to  one- 
fourin  of  a  penny  of  English  money.  The 
Swedish  shilling  is  twice  the  value  of  theDan- 
ish.  In  some  parts  of  Germany  the  shilling  is 
used  as  a  fractional  coin  of  the  value  of  i 
penny  sterling.  In  America^  this  coin  was 
first  issued  from  the  mint  at  Boston.  The 
first  struck  were  known  as  the  New  England 
shilling,  Willow  Tree,  Oak  Tree,  and  Pine 
Tree  coins.  One  of  the  earliest  coins  used  in 
America  was  the  Bermuda  shilling.  Lord 
Baltimore  had  shillings  coined  in  London  for 
use  in  Maryland.  As  money  of  account  the 
shilling  varied  greatly  in  the  Colonies. 
Shlloh,  or  Pittsburg  Landing  (Tenn.), Bat- 
tle of. — One  of  the  most  hotly  contested  bat- 
tles of  the  Civil  War.  After  the  first  line  of 
Confederate  defenses  in  the  West  had  been 
broken  by  Grant,  Gen.  Beauregard  was  sent 
to  e.<;tablish  another.  He  selected  the  line  of 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  The 
Confederate  army  to  the  number  of  45,000 
was  concentrated  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  under 
command  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  Polk, 
Bragg.  Hardee,  and  Breckenridge  were  there 
with  tneir  corps,  and  Van  Dom  and  Price 
were  on  the  way  from  Arkansas  with  50^000 
more.  After  taking^Fort  Donelson,  the  Fed 
eral  anny  under  (^rant  proceeded  up  the 
Tennessee  River  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  a 
point  219  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  the  west 
bank,  near  the  intersection  of  the  State  lines 
of  Alabama^  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  and 
about  20  miles  from  the  Confederate  camp 
at  Corinth.  Five  divisions  of  Grant's  army, 
under  Generals  W.  T.  Sherman,  Hurlbut, 
W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  McClemand,  and  Pren- 
tiss, were  here  encamped,  and,  including 
Gen.  Lew.  Wallace's  division,  about  7  miles 
dovm.  the  river,  numbered  40,000  men. 
Buell's  army  of  40,000  was  expected  to  reen- 
force  them  here,  and  it  was  the  intention 
upon  his  arrival  to  proceed  against  Johnston 
at  Corinth.  The  latter,  however,  without 
waiting  for  his  own  reenforcements,  resolved 
to  attack  Grant  before  the  arrival  of  Buell's 
forces.  Apr.  3,  1S62,  Johnston  marched  his 
army  from  Corinth  and  on  the  6th  attacked 
the  Federal  army.  After  a  day's  hard  fight- 
ing Grant's  army  was  driven  back  from  the 
vicinity  of  Shilon  Church  nearly  to  the  river, 
a  distance  of  3  miles.  A  part  of  the  expected 
reenforcements  arrived  iust  in  time  tonelpto 
check  the  last  charge  ot  the  victorious  Con- 
federates. The  battle  was  reopened  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  by  Buell,  who  had  arrived 
during  tne  night  with  20,000  men.  The  sec- 
ond aay*s  fighting  was  as  stubborn  as  the 
first  had  been,  but  tne  Confederates  were  out- 
numbered. At  2  p.  m.  Beauregard  ordered 
preparations  made  for  the  retreat,  which  by 
4  o'clock  was  under  way.  He  was  not  pur- 
sued. The  casualties  were;  Confederates- 
killed,  1,728;  wounded,  8,012;  prisoners, 
959;  total,  10,699.  Federals  — killed.  1,735; 
wounded,  7,882;  prisoners,  3,956;  total,  ii573. 
Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  killed  on 
the  first  day  of  the  oattle  and  was  succeeded 
by  Gen.  Beauregard  in  the  command  of  the 
Confederate  army. 

Ship  Ganals.    (  See  Canals. ) 

Ship  Island,  utility  of  forts  on,  for  pirytection 
of  Mississippi  coast,  IV,  416,  443. 
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BUlpbuUdinff: 
Consular  returns  on,  in  foreign  countries  re- 
ferred to^  V,  422. 
Decline  in  American,  discussed,  VII,  246. 
Encouragement  to  American,  recommended, 
VII.  106, 301;  VIII.  140;  IX,  552. 

thipmazi,  Krs.  0.  W.,  mentioned,  X,  796. 

supping,  AmerloaiL    ( See  Commerce  dis- 
cussed. ) 

snips  of  War..  (  See  Vessels,  United  SUtes.) 

Shire.— A  division  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  dating  back  to  tlie  time  of  the  Saxon 
invasion.  It  is  now  taken  to  mean  almost  the 
same  as  county,  as  most  of  the  English  county 
names  terminate  in  the  word  shire.  The  shire 
has  been  extended  to  Scotland  and  Wales. 
In  1^3  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  ordered  th^t  the  whole  Colony, 
which  then  included  the  present  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  be  divided  into  4  shires— Essex, 
Middlesex.  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk.  The  name 
was  used  for  county  in  all  the  Colonies. 

B'Homamlsli  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  303. 

Bbong,  Michael,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII.  825. 

Slionts,  Theodore  P.,  Chairman  Panama  Ca- 
nal Commission,  XI,  1178. 

Short,  William: 
Commissioner  to  Spain,  nomination  of,  1, 115. 

Referred,  to  1, 192. 
Nomination  of,  as  minister  to — 
France,  I,  58. 
Russia,  1, 461. 
Spain,  1, 156. 

Short  Pine  Porest  Reserve,  proclaimed,  XI, 
X056. 

Shoshone  Indians.— The  most  northerlv  con- 
federation of  the  Shoshonean  stock  ot  Indi- 
ans. They  ar6  sometimes  known  as  Snake 
Indians.  There  are  some  20  known  tribes  of 
Shoshones.  The  division  formerly  occupied 
western  Wyoming^part  of  central  and  south- 
ern Idaho,  part  of  eastern  Oregon,  western 
and  central  Nevada,  and  a  strip  of  Utah  west 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  Snake  River 
Region  of  Idaho  was  their  principal  hunting 
ground.  In  1803  they  were  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Missouri  m  western  Montana,  but  they 
had  earlier  ranged  farther  east  on  the  plains, 
whence  they  had  been  driven  into  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Some  of  the  bands  near  Great 
Salt  Lake  began  hostilities  in  1849.  In  1862 
California  volunteers  nearly  exterminated 
one  tribe.  Treaties  were  made  with  various 
tribes  later.  They  number  some  5,000^  of 
whom  nearly  i,uoo  are  at  Fort  Hall  Agency 
and  350  at  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho. 

Shoshone  Indians: 
Agreement  with,  for  disposal  of  lands,  VIII, 

&,I92;X,475.     ^ 
Treaty  with,  VI,  iq6^  700. 

Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo.,  agreement  for 
cession  of  portion  of,  IX,  214. 

Shrake,  Adam,  act  granting  pension  to  widow 
of,  returned,  IX,  7a 

Shrlyer,  David,  superintendent  of  Cumber- 
land road,  11,247. 

Shnftldt,  Robert  W.: 
Consul-general  at  Havana,  VI,  143. 
Correspondence  regarding  Johanna  Island 

referred  to,  VII,  ^4. 
Cruise  of,  around  the  world  referred  to,  VIII, 
106. 

41am.— A  Kingdom  in  the  peninsula  of  Indo- 
china, in  southeastern  Asia.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Shan  States,  en  the  east 


by  the  French  dependencies  Annam,  Tong- 
kmg.  etc.,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam, 
and  ^n  the  west  by  Burma.  The  chief  prod- 
ucts are  rice,  teak,  and  other  cabinet  woods, 
rubies,  sapphires,  and  pepper.  The  govern- 
ment IS  vested  In  the  King  and  a  council  of 
ministers.  The  religion  is  mainly  Buddhism. 
Area,  about  244,000  sq.  miles;  population, 
about  5,000,00a 


Claim  of  United  States  against,  IX,  752. 

Adjustment  of,  X«  iii. 
Diplomatic  relations  with,  X,  ill. 
Appropriation   for,  recommended,  VIII, 
212. 
.    Gifts  received  from,  referred  to,  VI,  66. 
Legation  of  United  States  in,  premises  for, 
pfesented  by  Government  of,  VIII,  236, 

238.338- 
Appropriation  for  erection  of  building  on, 
recommended,  IX,  59. 
Liquor  traffic  in,  agreement  with,  for  regula- 
tion of,  VIII,  21? 
Minister  of  United  States  to,  mission  created, 

VIII,  131, 17-1, 238. 
Treaty  with.  III,  S3.  238,  376;  V,  418,  530; 
VI,  636. 
Siberia,   survivors   of  JeannsUe  expedition 
aided  by  people  of.    (See  Jeannette  Polar 
Expedition.) 
Sibley,  George  0.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  II,  323. 
Sibley,  Henry  H.,  mentioned,  VI,  145. 
Sibyl,  The,  English  schooner,  appropriation 

for,  recommended,  VI,  692. 
Sicily  (see  also  Italy): 
Claims  of  United  States  against,  II,  550. 
Act  to  authorize  Secretarv  of  Treasury  to 

compromise,  vetoed.  III,  146. 
Commissioner  appointed  to  consider,  III, 

25. 
Convention  regaiding,  III,  50. 
Pa^'ment  of.  III,  98, 149; 

Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render of,  V,  337. 

Neutral  rights,  treaty  with,  regarding,  V,  303. 

Relations  opened  with  UniteoStates,  III, 48Q. 

Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed.  It, 
607, 633;  III,  25;  IV,  421, 629;  V,  303,  337, 

351. 
Sierra,  Juste,  communication  from,  regarding 

suffering  in  Yucatan  resulting  from  Indian 

insurrections,  IV,  581. 
Sierra  Forest  Beserre,  mentioned,  XI,  1056. 
Sleris,  Bmmanne:i  Toseph,  letter  of,  on  death 

of  Benjamin  Franklin,  1, 95. 
plgnal  Serrlce: 

Building  for,  recommended,  VIII,  70. 

Chief  Signal  Officer.    (See  Chief  Signal  Offi- 
cer.) 

Discussed,  VII,  194. 

Establishment   and    organization   of,   dis- 
cussed,  VII,  350;  VIII,  349. 

Reorganization  of,  recommended,  IX,  52. 


Separate    organization   of,    recommended, 

VIII,  50,  349. 
Services  of,  in  Spanish- American  War  dis- 


cussed, X,  89. 

Silkworms,  memorial  from  Count  de  Bronno 
Bronski  regarding  introduction  of,  into  Uni- 
ted States,  V,  46. 

Silver.— One  of  the  precious  metals  and  the 
one  most  in  use  during  historic  times,  both 
in  the  arts  and  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
In  the  earliest  ages,  even  before  there  was  a 
record,  as  in  prehistoric  Greece  and  Italy, 
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SUyer —Continued. 
Sliver  mines  were  worked,  and  the  refined 
melal  obtained  from  the  ores  was  employed 
ill  ornamental  and  useful  arts.  It  was  not 
so  early  used  as  a  money  metal,  and  when 
finally  its  use  as  such  was  begun  it  was  made 
into  bars  or  rings  and  sold  by  wei£ht 
Shekels,  or  pieces  of  silver,  are  alluded  to 
in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Abraham,  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  bouc^ht  a  field  for  sepulture 
a-ii  paid  for  it  in  silver.  But  the  best  au- 
thorities state  that  the  first  regular  coinage 
of  either  gold  or  silver  was  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  Phrygia  or  Lydia.  The  Egyptians  did 
not  have  coins  in  the  earliest  times,  although 
otherwise  their  civilization  was  advanced,  in 
ancient  times  silver  was  plentiful  in  Spain. 
Hannibal,  it  is  stated,  obtained  300  pounds 
per  day  from  the  mines  there  during  the  Car- 
thaginian occupation  of  that  country.  At  a 
much  earlier  day  the  Athenians  had  valuable 
silver  mines  at  Laurium,  in  the  territory  of 
Attica.  Silver,  as  well  as  gold,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  Solomon's  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  Silver  drinking  cups  and  sil- 
ver ornaments  on  horn  or  ivory  drinking 
cups  were  in  use  among  the  Vikings.  In 
fact,  all  the  civilized  and  semicivilized  na- 
tions and  tribes  of  antiquity  made  free  use  of 
this  metal.  It  was  more  common  even  then 
than  gold,  and  therefore  less  precious.  At  a 
later  period  the  Incas  in  Peru,  the  Toltecs 
and  Aztecas  in  Mexico,  and  the  Mayas  in 
Yucatan  employed  it  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses and  for  objects  of  utility,  both  in  their 
temples  and  palaces.  Among  modem  civil- 
ized and  enlightened  peoples  its  use  is  so 
common  as  to  require  no  special  remark. 
The  metal  itself  is  found  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  globe,  usually  in  combination 
with  other  metals.  Take  the  whole  his- 
torical period  and  it  is  found  that  the  South 
American  mines  are  the  richest.  Mulhall  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  Mexico  has 
produced  more  silver  since  1523  than  any 
other  country  within  the  last  500  years.  He 
values  the  total  output  there  for  the  period 
<it  l3,05csooo,ooo.  Mexico  has  also  the  largest 
annual  output,  producing  60,808,978  oz.  fine, 
valued  at  ^5.269,200;  the  United  States  fol- 
lows next  with  57,682,800  oz.  fine  worth  $33,- 
456,00a  Large  masses  have  been  found  in 
nuggets,  as  one  of  370  pounds  at  La  Paz, 
Bolivia,  in  1749;  another  of  560  pounds  at 
Konigsbercf,  Norway,  and  still  another  of  800 
pounds  at  Huantaya.  Peru.  Sonora,  Mexico, 
however,  claims  to  nave  extracted  a  huge 
lump  of  silver  weighing  2,700  pounds.  The 
ratio  of  silver  to  gold  has  varied  greatly. 
1000  B.  C.  it  was  12  to  I,  if  the  best  figures 
obtainable  are  to  be  relied  upon.  At  the 
Christian  era  it  was  9  to  I.  500  A.D.,  just  24 
years  after  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire of  Rome,  the  ratio  was  18  to  I,  but  in 
1100  A.  D.  it  had  fallen  to  8  to  I.  At  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  10  to 
I,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  IS  to  I. 
In  1850  the  ratio  was  15.4  to  I;  in  1879,  i8.d0 
to  l;  in  1893,  26.49,  ^^  present  ratio  (1906) 
being  35.7a  The  subject  has  entered  into 
American  politics,  the  Democratic  party  in 
1896  having  declared  for  the  free  coinage  of 
the  metals  at  the  former  ratio  of  16  to  i.  The 
French  ratio  was  at  isi^  to  i.  The  repeal  in 
1873  of  the  law  providing  for  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  wa»  the  ^gin- 


ning of  an  agitation  for  the  restoration  of 
bimet^lism,  which  has  continued  until  the 
present  day.  (See  also  Bland-Allison  Act ; 
Coinage  Laws;  Sherman  Act.) 

Bllyer.    (  See  Gold  and  Silver.) 

Sllyer  Gertiflcates: 

'  Discussed^  ^^39-. 
Repeal  of  act  tor  issuance  oL  recommended. 

VMII,  46,13}. 
Suspension  of  issuance    of,  recommended, 
VlII,243. 

Silyer  Ooinage.    (See  Coins  and  Coinage.) 

Simmons,  James  F.,  correspondence  regard- 
ing Dorr's  Rebellion,  IV,  305. 

Simpson,  Edward,  member  of  Gun  Foundry 
Board,  VIII,  161. 

Simpson,  Sllngsby,  vessel  under,  ordered  from 
and  forbidden  to  reenter  waters  of  United 
States,  I,  403. 

Single  Standard.    ( See  Monometallism.) 

Singletary,  Q.  B.,  dismissal  of,  from  volun- 
teer regiment  referred  to,  IV,  605. 

Sinking  Fund.— An  account  or  fund  set  aside 
for  the  payment  of  a  debt  or  obligation.  It  is 
formed  oy  successively  appropriating  or  set- 
ting aside  iums  for  the  designated  purpose. 
Alexander  Hamilton  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  under  the  Con  federation  to  establish 
a  sinking  fund  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
national  debt  The  first  national  sinking 
fund  in  this  country  was  created  by  act  of 
Congress  Aug  2,  179a  The  present  sinking 
fund  to  retire  the  national  debt  was 
established  by  an  act  of  Feb.  2S,  1862, 
and  amended  by  later  acts.  It  sets 
apart  annually  a  special  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  and  for  the  purchase  of 
a  given  per  cent,  of  the  national  debt. 
Bonds  so  redeemed  are  to  be  canceled  and 
deducted  from  the  outstandins[  indebtedness 
of  the  Government  In  addition  there  is  to 
be  purchased  annually  an  amount  of  Govern- 
ment bonds  equal  to  the  annual  interest  on 
bonds  previously  bought .  for  the  sinking 
fund.  The  sinking  fund  is  thus,  as  far  as  in- 
terest is  concerned,  in  the  position  of  any 
other  holder  of  the  Government's  obligations 
receiving  interest  on  the  bonds  that  have 
been  purchased  for  its  account,  except  that 
the  bonds  belonging  to  it  have  been  canceled 
and  the  debt  is  considered  reduced  by  that 
amount  An  act  of  Apr.  17, 1876^  provides 
that  fractional  currency,  redeemed  by  the 
Treasurv  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  sink- 
ing fund. 

Sinking  Fnnd«  repeal  of  law  recommended, 
IX,  319. 

Sloune  Indians,  treatv  with,  II,  346. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  acts  for  erection  of  public 
building  at»  vetoed,  VIII,  430, 716. 

Sioux  Commission: 
Discussed,  IX,  45. 
Report  of,  discussed,  IX,  61. 

Sioux,  or  Dakota,  Indians.— The  principal 
division  of  the  Siouan  stock  of  Indians. 
The  name  is  translated  to  mean  "The 
snakelike  ones.**  The  early  habitat  of 
the  Siouan  family  included  parts  of  British 
America  and  the  following  States  and 
Territories:  Montana,  Wyoming,  the  Da- 
kota-s    Minnesota,    Iowa,   Wisconsin,    Ne- 

•  braska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  In- 
dian Territory,  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  the 
Carol  inas.  and  Virginia,  The  Dakota^,  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Sioux,  have  always  been 
the  most  warlike  of  the  stock.    They  have 
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Bloux,  or  Dakota  JuditaM—^onttnufcf. 
been  hostile  not  only  to  whites  and  to  In- 
dians of  other  stocks,  but  also  to  tribes  of 
their  own  stock.  The  principal  divisions 
of  the  family  are  the  Dakota,  Dhec^iha, 
Tciwere,  Winnebago,  Mandan,  Hidatsa, 
Tutelo,  Biloxi,  and  Kataba.  The  present 
number  of  the  Siouan  stock  is  nearly  45,- 
000,  al>out  2.000  of  whom  are  in  British 
America.  The  Sioux  proper,  or  Dakotas, 
are  divided  into  7  council  fires,  and  they 
are  sometimes  known  by  an  Indian  name 
aifying  that  fact  They  aided  the  Eng- 
1  in  x»i2.  In  1837  they  ceded  all  their 
lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  in  185 1  made  further  grants. 
In  1854  they  engaged  in  war  against  the 
whites,  but  were  subjugated  in  1855.  In 
1862  a  general  Sioux  imrising  occurred,  in 
which  many  whites  and  Indians  were  killed. 
They  were  defeated  and  scattered  by  Gov- 
ernment troops,  and  a  treaty  was  made  with 
them  by  Gen.  Sherman  in  1868.  Never* 
.  thelesSf  Sitting  Bull  and  some  of  the  other 
chieftams  were  unreconciled.  June  25, 1876^ 
Gen.  Custer  and  276  men  were  surprised 
by  a  force  of  9^000  Sioux  on  the  Little  Bi? 
Horn  River,  Montana,  and  massacred 
(See  also  Custer  Massacre.) 
Bionx  XmUans: 
Agreement  with,  for  purchase  of  lands  dis- 
cussed, IX,  63. 

Proclaimed,  1X;272. 
Commission  to  treat  with,  for — 

Cession  of  lands,  IX,  45,  61. 

Modifications  of  treaties,  VIII,  1^5. 
Concessions  obtained  from,  referred  to,  VII, 

414. 
Hostile  demonstrations  of,  referred  to,  YII, 

Lands  of — 

Opening  ot,  to   settlement   refused    by, 
VIII,706. 

Relinouisned  to  United  States,  IX,  45. 
Outbreak  among,  discussed,  IX,  201. 
Pursuit  of  hostue  bands  of,  into  Hudsons 

Bay  territories  referred  to,  VI,  198. 
Removal  of,  to — 

Indian  Territory,  VII,  413. 

Nebraska,  VI,  389. 
Report  on  condition  of,  transmitted,  VI,  699. 
Right  of  way  for  railroad  through  reservation 

of,  VIII,  188,  I9S. 
Sioux  expedition  referred  to,  V,  379. 
Treaty  with,  II,  321,322,347;  III,  265.280, 
395;  IV,  59,  152;  V,  26,   171,  48s,  533; 

„  VI,  375. 700, 703.  ,.       ^^^ 

Reasons  for  concluding,  IV,  59. 
War  with.    (See  Sioux  Wars.) 
Bionx  Beserration: 

'  Division  of  portion  of,  into  separate  reserva« 
tions  proclaimed,  IX,  94. 

Compensation  to,  for  losses  sustained  in, 
referred  to.  IX,  133. 
Lands  granted  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 

St  Paul  Railway  Co.  declared  forfeited 

by  proclamation,  IX,  ^12. 
Opened  to  settlement,  X,  604,  639,  776. 
Purchase  of  portion  of,  recommended,  VIII, 

250. 
Restoration  of,  to  public  domain,  order  re- 
garding, declared  void,  VIII,  305. 

Discussed,  VIII,  358. 
Right  of  way  for  railroad  through,  VIII,  188, 

193.  ^ 


Bionx  Wars  discussed,  VI.  132;  VII,  406;  IX, 
201. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  Tlie,  outrages  committed 
on,  111,478. 

SlBseton  Indians,  VI,  470. 

Bltgreave,  Samuel,  comminioner  of  United 
States,  nomination  of,  I,  30a 

Bltka,  Alaska,  port  of  entry,  order  regard- 
ing, VI.  667.       , 

BlUlns  Bull:       ^ 
Disturbances  caused  by.  discussed,  VII,  624. 
Surrender  of,  discussed,  VIII,  38, 5a 

Bwewrlgbt,  Bacon  di  Co.,  compensation  to, 
X,  552,711. 

Blx  Nations  of  Indians.— >A  confederation  ol 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Huron-Iroquois 
family.  They  originally  occupied  the  terri- 
tory now  included  in  New  York  State  and 
southern  Canada.  The  five  original  nations 
were  the  Mohawks,  Senecas,  Cayugas, 
Oneidas,  and  Onondagas.  In  1712  the 
Tuscaroras,  a  branch  of  the  Iroquois  living  in 
North  Carolina,  returned  northward  after 
their  defeat  bj;  the  white  colonists,  and 
joined  their  kindred.  The  confederation 
then  became  known  as  the  Six  Nations. 

Biz  Nations  of  Indians: 
Conference  with,  I,  III,  174;  II,  82. 
Depredations  of,  1, 65,  68, 69, 82, 84, 86. 
Negotiations  with,  I,  338. 
Opinion  of  Senate  concerning  treaty  with, 

requested,  I,  62. 
Referred  to,  1, 155. 
Treaty  with,  I,  62, 106, 167. 

Bkaglt  Indians,  treaty,  with,V,  379. 

Bkal-wha-mlsh  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  379. 

Bkerrett,  Josepli  B.,mentioned,  IX,  466. 

Bklpwltli,  Fnlwar,  consul-general  to  France, 
nnminiilNu.  ■.',  a:^J  ;::.:.■  M;f  I'.^i^Ll-,  I,  178. 

S'KlallfljnB  Indiana,  treiitv  with,  V,  ^Ha 

Bkope  Finnish  IndlaJafl,  ifey^ty  with^T^aTQ. 

fik-tih-ls-3um  Indians,  treaty   with,  V,  379. 

Ste-t&M-mUli  Indiana,  treaty  with,  V,  379. 

Blactim  O  a  or  go  W.,  report  of,  relating  to 
Afrit  tin  EiLive  trade  tranfimjtled.  IV,  418? 

BUughtAr,  WUlUm  B.,meiitiimed  HI,  51. 

Slaughterhouse  CaAaa.— A  series  of  %  ca^tfs 
bearirii?  upon  the  creiitjou  of  mottiipolieB  or 
trusts  and  defining  the  scope  of  th^  tout* 
tcRnih  nmendmenl.  The  Crescent  Cit^  Live 
Stock,  Landing  and  Slaughterhouse  Lo.  was 
tnoorporated  by  the  I  vOuisiu^Tia  legislature 
M;ir.  S,  iSdy,  Tlie  BuXuhntti'  Benevolent 
AssociatioQ  protested  against  tJiis  act  of  the 
legislature  on  the  ground  that  it  created  a 
monopoly.  Suit  was  brought  against  the 
State  by  Paul  Esteben  and  others  on  the 
ground  that  their  business  was  injured.  It 
was  claimed  by  the  plaintiffs  that  the  creation 
of  a  monopoly  of  this  sort  by  the  State  leg- 
islature was  m  violation  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
hibits State  legislatures  from  enforcing 
laws  **  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.^  The  supreme  court  of  Louisiana 
decided  that  the  law  did  not  conflict  with 
the  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Sutes.  Apr. 
i^  1873,  and  Jan-  24,  1887,  affirmed  the  de- 
cision. In  these  celebrated  cases  the.  Su- 
preme Court  likewise  decided  that  the  fun- 
damental character  of  the  Government  had 
not  been  changed  in  any  way  by  the  Civil 
War.  The  judgment  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Louisiana  was  not  entirely  ainrmed  in  the 
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last  case  mentioned— that  of  the  Crescent 
Live  Stock  Co.  vs.  Batchers*  Union.  That 
part  which  constituted  a  judgment  against 
the  Crescent  City.  Live  Stock,  Landing;  and 
Slaughterhouse  Co.  solely,  for  damages  for 
the  malicious  prosecution,  was  reversed  and 
the  case  remanded  for  further  proceedings. 
In  that  case  Justice  Matthews  delivered  tne 
opinion,  and  there  was  no  dissenting 
opinion.  In  the  other  cases  Justice  Miller 
rendered  the  court's  judgment  Justice 
Field,  for  himself  and  Justices  Swa^me  and 
Bradley,  delivered  a  dissenting  opinion. 
Blave  RepreMntaUoiL—One  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  encountered  by  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  was  the  represen- 
tation to  be  accorded  in  Congress  to  those 
portions  of  the  country  whose  population 
consisted  partly  of  slaves.  It  was  contended, 
on  the  one  hand,  that,  being  persons,  thev 
should  be  represented,and|  on  tne  other  hand, 
that,  being  property,  they  ihould  be  made  the 
object  of  taxation.  A  compromise  was  finally 
reached  providing  that  for  purposes  of 
reckoning  a  State's  proportion  of  Kepresenta- 
tives,  as  well  as  its  direct  taxes,  its  popula- 
tion should  be  "determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  including 
those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three- 
fifths  of  all  other  persons" — ^i.  e.»  slaves. 
This  method  of  computing  population  was 
first  suggested  in  I783  by  tne  Continental 
Congress  as  a  basis  for  the  apportionment 
of  contributions  from  the  States,  to  be 
agreed  upon  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  It  remained  in 
force  until  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Slave  Trade.  (See  African  Slave  Trade.) 
SlaTerjr.— A  slave  is  defined  as  a  person  who 
is  the  chattel  or  property  of  another  and  is 
whollysnbjecttohtswiU.  Slavery  probably 
originated  at  an  early  period  of  the  world^s 
history  in  the  accident  of  capture  in  war. 
It  existed  in  all  the  ancient  Onental  nations 
of  which  we  have  any  record.  In  the  Homeric 
poems  it  was  the  ordinary  destiny  of  prison- 
ers, of  war.  The  prevalence  of  Christianity 
tended  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
slave.  Laws  respecting  the  sale  of  slaves  in 
England  were  made  Dy  Alfred  the  Great. 
The  English  peasantry  were  commonly^  sold 
for  slaves  in  Saxon  and  Norman  times; 
children  were  sold  in  Bristol  market  like 
cattle  for  exportation,  many  being  sent  to 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  1574  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ordered  her  bondsmen  in  the  western 
counties  made  free  at  easy  rates,  and  in  1660 
serfdom  was  finally  extinguished  in  England. 
By  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield,  of  the 
court  of  King's  bench,  in  the  Sommersett  case 
(q.  V.)  slavery  was  declared  illegal  in  Eng- 
land. In  Scotland  bondage  to  tne  soil  was 
not  gotten  rid  of  until  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  Parliament  abolished  trade  in  negro 
slaves  in  1S07,  and  in  18^  an  act  was  passed 
abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  British  colo- 
nies. In  pursuance  of  this  act  770,280  negroes 
became  free  Aug.  i,  1834.  About  the  time  of 
the  American  Revolution  societies  of  promi- 
nent men  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  negro  slaves. 
Pennsylvania  was  the  fii^t  State  to  ors^anize 
such  a  society,  in  1787,  with  Beniamin 
Franklin  as  president.    New  York  followed 


with  a  similar  society,  John  Jay  as  Its  fixit 
president  and  Alexander  Hamilton  as  its 
second.  Immediately  after  came  Rhode 
Island  and  Maryland,  in  1780,  with  such  mem- 
bers as  Samuel  Chase  ana  Luther  Martin; 
Delaware,  with  James  A.  Bayard  and  C.  A. 
Rodney;  Connecticut,  in  1790;  Virginia,  1791, 
and  New  Jersey  in  1792.  The  most  that  was 
accomplished  Xiy  these  societies  was  the  sup- 
pression of  the  ^ve  trade  in  1808.  Pennsyl- 
vania provided  for  the  gradual  emancipation 
of  her  slaves  in  1780;  Massachusetts,  by  a  till 
of  rights  prefixed  to  her  constitution,  the 
same  year;  New  Hampshire,  by  her  consti- 
tution, and  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
by  enactment,  in  1784;  Vermont,  by  her  con- 
stitution, and  New  York  and  New  Jersey  by 
Eadual  abolition,  the  former  in  1709  and  the 
tter  in  1804.  In  1817  New  York  enacted 
further  legislation,  decreeing  total  abolition 
on  July  4^  1827.  By  this  law  10,000  slaves  were 
freed.  Following  are  some  of  the  important 
steps  leadin|[  to  the  Civil  War  in  America, 
by  which  the  institutionof  slavery  was  finally 
abolished:  Passage  of  the  ordinance  for  the 
government  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  containing  the  unalterable  article  for- 
bidding slavery,  •  1787;  Quakers  present  a 
petition  to  Confi;ress  praying  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  1794;  important  debate  in  Congress 
on  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  x8o6;  slave 
trade  abolished,  1808;  American  Colonization 
Society  organized  at  Washington  to  aid  emi- 
gration to  Africa^  1816;  Missouri  Compro- 
mise passed  by  Congress,  1820:  antislavery 
societies  organized  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, 1833;  passage  of  fugitive-slave  law 
and  compromise  measures,  1850;  negroes 
seized  at  Boston  under  fugitive-^ave  law. 
1851;  passage  of  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  1854; 
repealing  of  the  Missouri  Compromise;  Kan- 
sas war,  1854;  Dred  Scott  decision,  1857:  John 
Brown's  insurrection,  1859;  election  of  Lin- 
coln to  the  Presidency,  i860;  secession  of 
South  Carolina,  December,  1860^  followed 
by  other  States  in  1861;  President  Lincoln 
proclaims  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  kll  parts 
of  the  country  in  rebellion,  Ian.  i,  1863  (VI, 
157)^  submission  of  the  Southern  armies  in 
April,  1865,  and  official  announcement  of  the 
final  abolition  of  slaver)'  Dec  18^  1865. 
BlavexT  (see  also  African  Slave  Trade;  Com- 
promise Measures  of  1850;  Kansas-Ne- 
braska  Act;   Missouri  Compromise;  Ne- 

Abolition  of  (see  also  Emancipation, /0s/)— 
Compensation  to  States  for,  recommended. 

Draft  otbUl^r.^Vl,  84.  136. 
Recommendation    again   to  be   made, 
VI,96l 
Constitutional    amendment  -  for,    recom- 
mended by  President- 
Buchanan,  V,637. 
Johnson,  VI,  358. 

Ratification  of,referred  to^  VI,  372 ,  446b 
Lincoln,  VI,  252. 
Agitation  in  States  growing  out  of,  discussed, 
Xv  341.  397.  431.  450,  497.  553. 626^  655; 
VI,  5. 
Mediation  of  Virginia  for  settlement  of, 
discussed,  V,  661. 
Compensation  to  States  for  the  abolitiou  of, 

recommended,  VI,  54, 68,  91,  133. 
Discussed  by  President— 
Buchanan,  V,  431, 450, 497,  553. 626^  655. 
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Lincoln,  VI,  5,  68,  134. 
Pierce,  V,  341,  397. 
Polk.  IV,  606,  64a 
Emancipation  discussed  and  notice  of,  fiven, 
(See  Emancipation;  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation.) 
Exportation  of  slaves  by  Great  Britain  in 
contravention  of  treaty  of  Ghent,  II,  60. 
Fugitive  slaves.  (See  Fugitive  Slaves.) 
International  congress  at  Brussels  for  aboli- 
tion of.  IX.  36^  108;  X,  138. 
In  Brazil,  YII,  14^ 

Abolished,  VIII,  784. 
China,  VII,  587. 

Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  VII,  146^  189,  240, 
242. 
Release  of  persons  held  in,  discussed, 
VII,  240. 
Portuguese  colonies  abolished,  VII,  ^3J. 
Incendiary  literature  to  slaves  discussedf.  III, 

175. 
Introduction  of,  into  Territories  of  United 
States  discussed,  IV,  640;  V,  431,  450, 

471,  497.554,^9. ^       , 

Supreme  Court  decision  settling  right  of, 
V,  454, 498,  554. 629.         ,        '      .    , 
Laws  to  prevent  ownership  of  slaves  in  for- 
eign  lands  bv  citizens  of  United  States 
recommended,  VII,  146,  190. 
Negro  soldiers  enslaved.   (See  War  between 

the  States.) 
On  coast  of  Africa  referred  to,  VII,  206. 
Proposition    to    Great   Britain    to   abolish 
mixed  courts  which  had  been  created  for 
the  suppression  of,  VII,  35. 
Supreme  Court  decision  regarding  slavery 
in  the  Territories   discussed,  V,  454,  498, 
554, 629. 
Slaves,  Fugitive.  (See  Fugitive  Slaves.) 
Slesirlok.    (See  Schleswig-Holstein  War.) 
SUdell,  John: 
Confederate  envoy  to  France,  removal  of, 
from  British  steamer  Trent^  VI,  61, 62, 63, 
66^67. 
Mission  to  Mexico  for  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences discussed,  IV,  438, 565. 
811m  BnUes  Forest  Beserre,  proclaimed,  X, 

735- 
Bloat,  Jolm  D.,  commander  of  the  Si,  Louis, 

Smaib-Kaiiilsli  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  379. 

Smith,  Abigail,  act  to  increase  pension  of,  ve- 
toed, VI 11,  415. 

Smith,  Albert,  commissioner  on  northeastern 
boundary,  IV,  170. 

Smith,  Alberts.,  thanks  of  Congress  to,  rec- 
ommended, VI,  76. 

Smith,  Caleb  B.,  ex-Secretary  of  Interior, 
death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 
memory  of,  VI,  231. 

Smith,  Daniel,  treaty  with  Indians  concluded 
bv,  II,  265. 

Smith,  Ellsa,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 
VIII,  699. 

Smith,  Emory,  trial  and  conviction  of  Craw- 
ford Keys  for  murder  of,  VI,  461. 

Smith,  Oen.,  negotiations  of,  at  New  Orleans 
referred  to,  Vl,  385. 

Smith,  Isaac,  commissioner  to  conclude 
treaty  with  Indians,  nomination  of,  I,  211. 

Smith,  Jacob,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 
Vlltjaa 

Smith,  J.  S.,  dispatches  of,  relative  to  impris- 
onment of  Davis  Hatch  referred  to,  VII,  59. 


Smith,  John,  alleged  associate  of  Aaron 
Burr,  1, 432. 

Smith,  Jomi  Jay,  imprisonment  of,  by  Mexi- 
can authorities  referred  to,  VII,  422. 

Smith,  Melancton,  thanks  of  Congress  to^ 
recommended^  VI,  76. 

Smith,  Noah,  district  supervisor,  nomination 
of,  1, 99.  •         , 

Smith,  Ferslfor  F.,  correspondence  regard- 
ing affairs  in  California  referred  to,  V,  46. 

Smith,  Polly  H.,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  682. 

Smith,  Robert,  Secretary  of  State,  1, 472. 

Smith,  Samnel,  referred  to.  III,  14. 

Smith,  Thomas  A.,  official  conduct  of,  re- 
ferred to,  II,  404. 

Smith,  Virtue,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VlII,  677. 

Smith,  W.  H.,  correspondence  regarding 
Dorr's  Rebellion,  IV,  294. 

Smith,  Watson,  thanks  of  Congress  to,  rec- 
ommended, VI,  76. 

Smith,  William,  official  acts  of,  in  Virginiai^ 
declared  null  and  void,  VI,  337. 

Smith,  WUllam  F.,  special  commissioner  to 
investigate  administration  in  military  divi- 
sion bordering  on  Mississippi  River,  ap» 
pointed,  VI,  273. 

Smith,  William  S.,  district  supervisor,  noroi« 
nation  of,  I,  99. 

Smlthson,  James.  (See  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion.) 

Smithsonian  Institution.— James  Smithson. 
F.  R.  S.,  a  natural  son  of  the  first  Duke  ot 
Northumberland,  and  an  eminent  English 
chemist  and  mineralogist,  died  in  1829.  He 
bequeathed  ;^io5,ooo  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  trust  to  "found  at 
Washington  an  establishment,  under  the 
name  otthe  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men."  This  bequest  became  operative  in 
1835.  In  1838  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment received  from  the  court  of  chancery  of 
Great  Britain  1515,169,  which  was  increased 
b^  investment  to  1703,00a  After  the  discus- 
sion of  numerous  plans.  Congress  in  1846 
created  the  present  establishment  The  In- 
stitution has  devoted  itself  to  the  two  lines 
of  work  marked  out  in  the  terms  of  the  be- 
quest— the  prosecution  of  original  research 
and  the  publication  and  aistribution  of 
memoirs  on  subjects  relating  to  science. 
During  its  existence  it  has  ongnated  many 
important  scientific  undertakings,  which  have 
later  been  taken  up  by  the  Government 
and  prosecuted  on  broader  lines  under  the 
control  of  special  bureaus,  some  under  the 
direction  of  the  Institution,  others  independ- 
ently. Out  of  its  meteorological  service  the 
Weather  Bureau  has  grown;  in  connection 
with  its  work  in  ichthyology  the  Fish  Com- 
mission was  established.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Institution  are  the  National  Mu- 
seum, which  is  the  legal  custodian  of  all 
government  collections,  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational Exchanges,  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology,  the  Astro-Physical  Observa- 
tory, and  the  Zoological  Park.  The  Institu- 
tion maintains  a  taole  at  the  biological  sta- 
tion at  Naples,  Italy,  to  which  it  sends  stu- 
dents to  conduct  investigations.  From  time 
to  time  the  Institution  sends  scientific  ex- 
peditions, the  most  recent  being  those  to  Al- 
aska to  discover  remains  of  mammoths  an^ 
other  large  mammals,  and  to  British  Colum 
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Smittisonlan  \BaX\Vi\JkML— Continued, 
bia  to  investigate  and  explore  the  glaciers 
there  sltuateoT  The  Institution  has  a  library 
of  250,000  volumes.  The  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Institution  is  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Regents,  consisting  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
the  Vice-President,  3  Senators,  3  Representa- 
tives, and  6  other  citizens,  2  of  whom  shall 
reside  in  Washington.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Cabinet  are  members 
of  the  Institution.  The  Secretary  is  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Regents.  Joseph  Henry, 
the  first  Secretary,  served  from  the  founding 
of  the  Institution,  in  1&16,  till  his  death  in 
1878;  he  was  succeeded  by  Spencer  F.  Uaird. 
and  upon  the  latter*s  death  in  1887,  Samuel 
P.  Langley  was  placed  in  change  of  the 
work.  The  Institution  is  located  in  Wash- 
ington City  and  occupies  an  ornate  building 
of  Seneca  brown'  stone,  situated  in  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  Mall^  which  extends  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  Washington  Monument.  In 
XQok,  the  remains  of  James  Smithson,  who, 
so  tar  as  it  is  known,  had  never  visited  this 
country,  were  brought  from  Geneva  to 
Washington  and  placed  in  the  Institution. 

SmithsonlMi  Infltltutlon : 
Bequest  to  United  States  by  James  Smithson 
for  founding.  III,  187. 
Fulfillment  ofobjectsof,  suggested,  III,  506; 

IV,  89,  271. 
Prosecution  of  claim  to,  referred  to,  III, 


430^  506. 

Refenrd  to.  III,  271 ;  X,  452jJ4S»  822. 
Medium  for  interchange  of  official  publica- 


tions, VIII,  ni. 
Oi^ganization  of,  recommended,  V,  218. 
Request  of  regents  of,  for  appropriation  for 

National  Museum  commended,  VII,  479, 

BmoiNi  Abatement  Bxblbltlon  at  London  re- 
ferred to,  VIII,  108. 

Smuggling*— In  the  United  States  the  offense 
of  smuggling  is  defined  as  *'the  act,  with  in- 
tent to  defraud,  of  bringing  into  the  United 
States^  or,  with  like  intent,  attempting  to 
bring  into  the  United  States,  dutiable  articles 
without  passing  the  same,  or  the  package 
containing  the  same,  through  the  custom- 
house or  submitting  them  to  the  officers  of 
the  revenue  for  examination."  The  penal- 
ties which  may  be  enforced  are  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  I50  nor  more  than  ^5,000,  or  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  2  Vears,  or  both, 
seizure  and  condemnation  of  the  vessel  or 
vehicle  used,  and  various  other  special  pen- 
alties. The  British  navigation  laws  of^  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  induced 
bold  and  extensive  smiiggling  into  the  Col- 
onies. Merchants  ana  prominent  public 
men  otherwise  respectable  felt  no  hesitation 
about  cheating  the  revenue  by  illicit  trade 
with  pirates  and  West  Indian  merchants. 
New  York  was  the  principal  port  for  smug- 
glers, though  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Charleston  were  also  enriched  by  smuggled 
goods.  This  led  the  British  Government  to 
enforce  the  acts  of  trade  which  did  much  to 
precipitate  the  Revolution. 

Smuggling : 
Pernicious  practice  of,  should  be  prevented, 

H.  75. 
Practice  of,  criminal  in  free  governments, 

I.  495- 
Snake  Indians,  treaty  with,  VI,  g8i. 


8no-ho-mlBli  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  379. 

SnoquiOmoo  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  379^ 

80c  Indians,  treaty  with,  II,  322. 

Socialist  Party.— This  party  was  oi|;anized  ac 
the  Social  Democracy  in  1897  hy  £ugene  V, 
Debs,  at  Chicago.  In  1898,  the  party's  cand i- 
date  polled,  chiefly  in  Massacnusetts,  9^54$ 
votes.    In  1900  Eugene  V.  Debs  was  the 

'  party's  candidate  for  President  and  Job  H. 
Harriman  for  Vice-President  The  plat- 
form advocated  state  ownership  of  all  means 
of  production  and  distribution,  with  the  pub- 
lic ownership  of  railways,  mines,  etc.,  also 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  public 
work  for  unemployed.  In  that  year  the  party 
vote  was  84,003,  many  additions  to  the  party 
being  received  from  the  Socialist  Labor 
party  (9.  v.).  In  1901  at  the  Indianapolis 
convention  the  party  formally  united  with 
the  seceders  from  the  Socialist  Labor  party, 
and  took  the  name  of  Socialist  party,  except 
in  some  States,  particularly  New  Yoric  and 
Wisconsin,  on  account  of  certain  provisions 
in  the  election  laws  of  those  States.  In  1902 
the  party  vote  was  229,762.  in  1904  Eugene 
V.  Debs  and  Benjamin  Hanford  were  the 
Presidential  and  A^ice-PresidentiaJ  candi- 
dates, and  received  406,^  votes.  The  So- 
cialist party  has  at  times  elected  local  ofliicers 
in  several  States,  and  at  one  time  had  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 

The  Socialist  Labor  Party.— This  party  took 
its  name  at  a  convention  held  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  in  1877.  In  1883  a  congress  of  Social- 
ists met  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  organ- 
ized a  national  party,  but  the  growth  of  the 
origanization  was  matly  retarded  by  the 
anarchistic  outbreak  in  Chicago  in  1886. 
The  party  was  reorganized  in  i«9,  formally 
assuming  the  name  Socialist  Labor  party, 
and  their  first  national  convention  was  held 
in  New  York  City,  August  28, 1892.  Simon 
Wing,  of  Massachusetts,  was  nominated  for 
President,  and  Charles  H.  Matchett,  of  New 
York,  for  Vice-President  The  platfonn  ad- 
vocated public  ownership  of  ail  railroads, 
telegraphs,  and  other  public  utilities,  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  the  recall  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  abolition  of  the  Presi- 
dency. Vice-Presidency  aiki  Senate.    In  that 

[,  year  the  party  polled  21,532  votes.  In  1806, 
Charles  H.  Matchett  was  the  candidate  tor 
President  and  Matthew  Maruire  for  Vice- 
President.  The  platform  advocated  state 
ownership  of  all  means  of  production.  The 
vote  in  this  year  was  36,274.  In  1808  the  party 
in  18  states  cast  82,20d  votes.  1809  the  So- 
cialist Labor  parU'  split,  many  of  its  mem- 
bers going  to  the  Social  Democratic  party  or 
Social  Democracv  (now  the  Socialist  party). 
The  Socialist  Laoor  party  has  since  been  on 
the  decline.  In  1900,  Joseph  F.  Malloney, 
its  candidate  for  President,  and  Valentine 
Remmel  for  Vice-President,  polled  39,537 
votes.  In  1902,  in  State  and  Congressional 
elections  the  party  cast  53^  763  votes.  In 
1904,  Charles  H.  Corregan,  its  candidate  for 
President,  and  William  W.  Cox  for  Vicc- 
Pesident,  polled  28,043  votes. 

Society  of  American  Florists,  act  incorporat- 
ing, vetoed,  IX,  578. 

Society  of  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  statue 
of  Gen.  Garifield  to  be  erected  in  Wash- 
ington by,  Vlll,  208. 
Unveiling  ceremonies,  order  regarding,  VIII, 
577. 
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Boolety  of  Friends: 
Management  of  Indians  committed  to,  VII, 

38, 109,  152,  200,  252,  300,  353. 
Paper  to  President  from,  on  Indian  affairs, 
referred  to,  VII,  121. 

Society  of  tbe  Olnclnnatl.  ( See  Cincinnati, 
Society  of  the. ) 

Soldiers'  Home: 
Erection  of,  recommended,  V,  21,  88. 
Recommendations  of  board  of  commissioners 

regardinff,  VIII,  igo. 
Sitelor,  selected,  V,  132. 

Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  office  of,  estab- 
lished, II,  527. 
Operations  of,  referred  to,  IV,  689. 

Somerlat,  Maria,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, IX,  754. 

Sommersett  Case.— A  negro  slave  named 
Sommersett  accompanied  his  master  from 
Boston  to  London  in  October,  1769.  He  be- 
came ill  and  was  turned  adrift  by  his  mas- 
ter. His  condition  aroused  the  compassion 
of  Granville  Sharp,  who  cared  for  him  until 
he  was  restored  to  health.  He  was  then 
claimed  by  his  master  and  taken  before  Lord 
Mansfield,  of  the  court  of  King*s  bench. 
Here  he  was  discharged  on  the  ground  that 
in  England  slavery  could  exist  only  by  pos- 
itive law,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  a  law 
a  person  could  not-  be  deprived  of  liberty  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  slave.  TUs  de- 
cision determined  the  future  course  of  Eng- 
land in  the  delivery  of  fu?itives. 

Bona  of  American  Reyolutlon.— A  patriotic 
society  composed  of  lineal  descendants  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  conspicuous  patriots  of 
Revolutionarv  times.  The  society  was  or- 
ganized in  California  July  4,  1875.  Another 
society  of  the  same  name  was  organized  in 
New  York  in  1889  and  quickly  outrivalled 
the  older  society;  attempts  to  unite  the  two 
were  made  unsuccessfully  in  1892  and  1807. 
The  Eastern  Society  has  38  branches  in  the 
States  and  branches  in  the  District  of 
Columbia   and    Hawaii. 

Sons  of  Liberty.— A  societv  organized  by 
the  younger  and  more  ardent  patriots  of 
Connecticut  in  1755,  to  advance  colonial  lib- 
crtv.  They  advocated  nonimportation, 
aided  in  the  hanging  in  effigy  of  the  stamp 
distributer  Oliver  in  1765,  and  in  1774  pro- 
posed the  organization  of  a  continental  con- 
gress. Tjie  appellation  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  whole  body  of  American  patriots. 
Another  organization  calling  themselves 
"  Sons  of  Liberty  '*  existed  in  1862-1864  in 
Indiana  and  other  States  and  actively  op- 
posed the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  several 
leaders  were  tried  and  condemned  by  a 
military  commission.  ( See  also  Milligan 
Case.) 

Sons  ox  the  Reyolution.— A  society  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution.  It  was  established  in  New 
York  in  i87S,andhas  now  31  State  branches. 
The  principal  point  of  difference  between 
the  Sons  ot  the  Revolution  and  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  is  the  matter  of 
eligibility,  which  in  both  is  dependent  on 
hereditary  descent.  In  the  latter  society 
membersnip  is  contingent  upon  lineal  de- 
scent from  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  while 
in  the  former  it  is  extended  to  collaterals. 

Sound  Ihies.    (See  Baltic  Sea.) 


South  America  (see  also  South  American 
Provinces,  South  American  Republics; 
the  several  States): 

Assertion  of  the  independence  of  the  Repub- 
lics of,  11,43. 

Commercial  relations  with,  VII,  60;  VIII, 
239;  IX,  74. 

Commission  to  Central  America  and,  for 
improving  commercial  relations  discussed, 

viii,  239. 276, 277, 330. 370, 531. 

Condition  of,  reports  on,  II,  ^6. 
International     American    Conference     at 
Washington.    (See  International  Ameri- 
can Conference.) 
Monarchial   government  in,  establishment 

of,  referred  to,  VI,  aoi. 
Negotiations  for  restoration  of  peace  in,  re- 
ferred to,  VH  1, 89. 
Policy  of  United  States  toward,  discussed, 
IX,  315. 
South    American    ProTlnces     (see    also 
South  American  Republics): 
Independence  and  political  condition  of,  re- 
ferred to,  II,  32. 
Independence  of — 
Achieved  by,  before  recognized  by  United 

States.  II.  260. 
Asserted,  II,  43. 

Emperor  of  Russia  intervenes  for  recogni- 
tion of,  II,  326. 
Not  recognized  until  danger  of  subjuga- 
tion has  passed.  III.  267. 
Should  be  recognized  by  United  States,  II, 

116. 
To  be  recommended  by  United  States,  11, 
105. 
Recognition  of,  referred  to,  II,  137, 192. 
Supplies  sent  to,  11.  242. 
War  with  Spain.    (See  Wars,  Foreign.) 
South  American  Republics  (see  also  South 
American  Provinces;    the    several    Re- 
publics): 
Commercial  relations  with — 
Discussed  by  President — 
Hayes,  VII,  508. 
Pierce,  V  336. 
■    Report  of  Hamilton  Fish  on,  VII,  70. 
Condition  of,  discussed,  11,  446. 
Congress  of  referred  to,  II,  344. 
Differences  existing  among,  referred  to,  IV, 

402. 
Friendly  disposition  of  United    States  to- 
ward, II,  384;  VI,  686. 
Independence  of — 
Acnieved  by,  before  recognized  by  United 

States.  II,  260. 
Asserted,  II,  43- 

Emperor  of  Russia  intervenes  for  recogni- 
tion of,  II,  ^26. 
Not  recognized  until  danger  of  subjugation 

has  passed.  III,  267. 
Shoula  be  recognized  by  United  States,  II, 

116. 
To  be  recommended  by  United  States,  II, 
105. 
Mediation  of  United  States  offered  in  wars 

among,  VI,  578,  686. 
Minister  for,  requested,  II ,  51. 
Peace  conference  between  Spain  and,  held 

in  Washington.  VII,  98,  145. 
Pledge  of  United  States  to,  against  foreign 

interference  with,  referred  to,  II,  341. 
Policy  of  United  States  toward,  discussed, 

IX,  315. 

Political  condition  of,  discussed,  V,  371, 
Recognition  of,  referred  to,  II,  137, 192. 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


South  Amerloan  ^AVJiJolion— Continued. 
Treaty  of.  with  Spain  discussed.  III,  150^ 
Treaty  with,  II,  302. 
War  of,  with  Spain — 
Armistice  referred  to,  VII,  190. 
Good  offices  of  United  States  tendered,  VI, 

578,  686. 
Accepted,  VII,  33  98. 
Vessels  being  built  in  New  York  for  Spain 
forbidden  to  depart,  VII,  33. 

Boutli  Amerioan  Republics,  BecognlUon  of. 
— In  1817  Henry  Clay  endeavored  to  secure 
an  appropriation  from  Congress  for  sending 
an  accredited  minister  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
which  had  become  a  free  and  independent 
Republic.  Congress,  however,  refused. 
Mar.  8, 1822,  President  Monroe  in  a  special 
message  to  Congress  (II,  1x6)  recom- 
mended the  recognition  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
Chile,  Colombia,  and  other  Republics,  and 
the  establishment  of  international  relations 
with  them.  This  Congress  agreed  to.  The 
commercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  these  Republics  have  steadily 
improved  since  this  action.  A  conference, 
known  as  the  International  American  Con- 
ference (q.  v.),  representing  the  United 
States  and  these  Republics,  met  in  Wash- 
ington in  1880  to  encourage  closer  business 
relations.  This  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics 
(  q.  v.).  The  latest  example  of. the  recogni- 
tion of  a  new  republic  by  this  country  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1903,  when  the  Republic  of 
Panama  proclaimed  its  independence  of 
Colombia  on  November  4  and  received  the 
recognition  of  the  American  government 
two  days  later. 

Aouth  Carolina.— One  of  the  thirteen  original 
States;  nickname,  "The  Palmetto  State;^' 
motto,  "Animis  opibusque  parati'*  {"Pre- 
<pared  in  mind  and  resources  "J.  It  lies  be- 
tween lat.  32®  4'  30"  and  35**  13^^  2"  north  and 
long.  78°  28'  and  83°  18'  west.  It  is  lx)unded 
on  the  north  and  northeast  by  North  Caro- 
lina, on  the  southeast  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  on  the  southwest  and  west  by  Georgia 
(separated  for  most  of  the  distance  by  the 
Savannah  River|.  The  surface  is  level  near 
the  coast,  undulating  in  the  interior,  and 
mountainous  in  the  northwest.  The  State 
produces  gold,  porcelain,  clay,  phosphates, 
and  other  minerals,  and  is  especially  noted 
for  the  production  of  rice  and  sea-island  cot- 
ton. It  was  partially  explored  by  the  Span- 
iards in  1S25,  who  named  it  Chicora.  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  colonize  was  made 
by  the  Prench  under  Ribault  in  1562.  The 
first  permanent  settlement  was  made  by  the 
English  in  1670.  Charleston  was  founded 
in  1680.  Charles  II  gave  the  territory  be- 
tween lat  29*J  and  36®  30'  north,  to  eight  of 
his  favorites  in  1663,  and  2  years  later  he  is- 
sued a  charter  placing  the  control  of  the  col- 
ony in  their  hands.  They  employed  John 
Locke,  the  philosopher,  to  draw  up  a  consti- 
tution which  should  provide  an  ideal  govern- 
ment This  "grand  model "  proved  to  be  an 
attempt  to  set  up  the  feudal  system  in  Amer- 
ica, and  was  abandoned  by  the  proprietors 
in  1693.  South  Carolina  became  a  royal  col- 
ony in  1729.  The  first  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1776.  The  Federal  Constitution 
was  ratified  May  23,  1788.  The  State  se- 
ceded  on  December  20,  i860  and  was  read- 
mitted by  act  of  Congress  June  25,  1868. 


South  Carolina  has  an  area  of  30,570  sq. 
miles  and  a  population  (1900)  of  1,340,316^ 
Soutli  OarolinaCsee  also  Confederate  States): 
Amendment  to  Federal  Constitution  referred 

to.  II,  2Q. 
Census  01— 
Referred  to,  I,  116. 
Return  of,  delay  in,  I,  112. 
Claims  of,  for  advances  made  during  War  of 

18 12,  II,  464. 
Commissioners  from,  to  President  Buchanan, 
V,658. 
Correspondence  of,  referred^  to,  V,  664. 
Constitution  of,  referred  to,  VI,  632. 
Delay  in  return  of  census  of,  1, 112. 
Forts  and   fortifications  ceded   to   United 

States  bv,  I,  396. 
Fourteenth  amendment  to  Constitution  rati- 
fied by,  VI.  639. 
Proclaimed,  Vi,  657. 
Imprisonment  of  free  negroes  in  ports  of,  re- 
ferred to,  IV,  loi. 
Judicial  Districts  of,  X,  590. 
Ku-Klux  Klans,  etc.,  in,  discussed,  VH,  150, 
16} 
Proclamations  against,  VII,  132,  134,  135, 
„     1.36. 139. 396.         ^  .       ,      . 

Provisional  governor  for,  appointed  and  res- 
toration o^  into  Union  discussed,  VI,  3^26. 
Railroad  in,  survey  of,  II,  464. 
Ratification  of  amendment  to  Federal  Con- 
stitution by,  referred  to,  I,  74,  2591 
Revenue  laws  for — 
Act  of  Congress  in  regard  to,  declared  void 

bv,  II,  610. 
I    Referred  to,  11, 632. 
Deliberations  of  convention  in  regard  to, 
made  known  to  President  Jackson,  11.61 1. 
Military  operations  in,  growing  out  of  op- 
position to,  II,  634, 64a 
Nullification  message,  II,  6ia 
Nullification  proclamation,  II,  640. 
Opposition  to,  from  citizens  of,  II,  61 1. 
Proclamation  regarding,  II,  640. 
Rifle  clubs  in,  proclamation  against,  VII,  396. 
Slaughter  of  American  citizens  in  Hamburg, 

referred  to,  VII,  375. 

Unlawful  combinations  in,  discussed   and 

proclamations  against,  11,610,640;  VI, 

545;  VII,  132,  134,  13s,  136, 139,  150,  163, 

396. 

Copies  of   proclamations    for   executive 

clerks,  VI,  558. 
Habeas  corptis^  writ  of,  suspended  in  cer- 
tain counties,  VI  I,  136,  1391 
Revoked  as  to  Marion  County,  VII,  138. 
Soutli  Dakota.— One  of  the  United  States; 
motto,  "Under  God  the  people  rule."  It 
lies  a  little  north  of  the  center  of  the  conti- 
nent, between  lat  45°  J7'  and  ^  28'  north 
(extreme  southeast  point;  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri the  southern  boundary  is  43^  north) 
and  long.  960  26'  and  104°  3'  west  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  North  Dakota,  on 
the  east  by  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  on  the 
south  by  Nebraska,  and  on  the  west  by  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming.  The  Missouri  River 
divides  the  State  into  two  nearly  equal  por- 
tions. The  eastern  part  is  generally  smooth 
and  rolling.  West  of  the  river  the  country 
rises  more  rapidly  and  culminates  in  the 
Black  Hills,  an  elevated  region  some  60  by 
100  miles  in  extent,  the  central  point  of  which 
is  Hameys  Peak,  0,700  feet  high-  The  Bad 
Lands,  in  the  southeastern  part,  is  an  inter- 
esting geological  formation,  consisting  of  t 
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Boutli  Dakota— Cb»/iMfi/</. 
desert  region  abounding  in  canyons,  depres- 
sions,  walls,  and  castles  of  white  earth,  rich 
in  soil-making  chemicals  and  interesting 
fossils.  Gold,  silver  and  tin  are  produced  in 
paying  quantities.  Agriculture  and  stock- 
raising  are  the  principal  industries.  Flour 
and  grist-mill  products  and  butter,  cheese, 
and  condensed  milk  are  the  chief  manu- 
factures. The  early  history  of  the  State  is 
identical  with  that  of  North  Dakota  (q.  v.), 
fi-om  which  it  was  separated  and  admitted 
as  a  State  in  1880.  Area,  77,650  sq.  miles: 
population  accoraing  to  the  State  census  of 
1905,  464,288. 

Soutli  Dakota : 
Admission  of.  into  Union  proclaimed,  IX,  22. 

Discussed,  IX,  5a 
Lands  in — 
Opened  to  settlement  by  proclamation,  IX, 

272,  584;  X.  7{7..  .      ^ 

Set  apart  as  public  reservation  by  procia* 
mation,  IX,  784;  X,  733,  735;  XX  1055. 

South  Mountain,  or  Boonfttoro  (Md.),  Bat- 
tle ot— After  driving  the  Union  arm^r  back 
upon  the  fortifications  around  Washington, 
Lee*s  army  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Mary- 
land. The  Confederate  commander  issued 
an  address  to  the  people  offering  them  the 
protection  of  his  government  anacalling  for 
volunteer  soldiers.  He  sent  the  greater  part 
of  his  army,  about  25,000  men,  under  Jack- 
son, to  capture  the  garrison  at  Harper*s 
Ferry.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  at 
Washington  that  Lee  had  crossed  into  Mary- 
land, NlcClellan  was  ordered  to  follow  him 
with  all  the  troops  not  needed  to  defend 
Washington.  Sept  12,  1862,  McClellan 
reached  Frederick  with  a  force  estimated  at 
frdhi  80,000  to  90.000  just  after  it  had  been 
evacuated  by  Lee  s  army,  which  had  passed 
west  over  the  Catoctin  Mountains  toward 
South  Mountain.  The  road  from  Frederick 
to  Hagerstown^  Md.,  passes  through  Tur- 
ners Gap  of  this  mountain.  Here,  on  Sept 
14;  1862,  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  with  a  force  of 
about  6^000  men.  successfully  resisted  re- 
peated assaults  01  Hooker*s  and  Bumside's 
corps,  f ull V  %,ooo  strong.  At  3  p.  m.  Hill  was 
reenforceo  by  i,goo  men,  and  later  in  the  day 
by  Lons[Street  with  6  brigades,  only  4  of  which, 
numbering  3,000  men,  were  seriously  en- 
gaged. Tnegap  was  contested  from  5  a.  m. 
until  after  dark.  During  the  night  the  Con- 
federates retired.  Franklin  took  possession 
of  Cramptons  Gap,  6  miles  below,  held  by 
the  Confederates  under  Howell  Cobb.  The 
Federal  loss  at  Turners  Gap,  South  Moun- 
tain, was  328  killed  and  1,463  wounded  and 
missing,  and  at  Cramptons  Gap  11 J  killed 
and  418  wounded  and  missing.  The  Con- 
federate loss  at  both  a^^gated  934. 

Bonth  Platte  Forest  Beserre: 
Boundaries  modified,  X,  794. 
Superseded,  XI,  014. 

Boutn  Sea  Bxploruig  Bzpeditions : 
Delay  in  preparation  of.  III,  429, 466. 
Expenses  of,  referred  to,  II,  428. 
New  continent  discovered  by,  referred  to, 

III,  618. 
Referred  to.  III,  277,  502. 

Bontbem  Olaims  OonimiBslon  (see  also  Court 
of  Claims;  War  Claims): 
Dis;:ussed,  VII.  251. 

Transfer  of  4tn  of  July  claims  to,  recom- 
mended, VII,  407,  473. 


Bontbem  Exposition  at  Louisville  discussed, 
VIII.  186. 

Board  on  behalf  of  Executive  Departments 
designated,  VII  [,  232. 

Instructions  to,  VIII,  233. 
Sonthem  Indiana : 

Commissioners  to,  recalled,  I,  273. 

Negotiations  with,  I,  71. 

Treat)r  with^  President  meets  Senate  for  dis- 
cussion of,  I,  61. 
Sonthem  States  (see  also  Confederate  States; 
Reconstruction;  Secession;  Slavery;  War 
between  the  States): 

Acts— 
For  admission  of  certain,  vetoed,  VI,  648, 

65a 
To  provide  for  more  efficient  government 
of,  vetoed.    (See  Reconstruction.) 

Blockade  of  ports  of.    (See  War  between 
the  States.) 

Commercial  intercourse  with.    (See  Confed- 
erate States.) 

Condition  of,  discussed,  VII,  153. 

Courts  for,  referred  to,  VI,  378. 

Direct  tax  to  be  collected  from,  referred  to, 

VI,  391. 

Elections  in,  complications  growing  out  of, 
and  other  disturbances  discussed,  VI T, 
117,  118,  150, 163,  207,  212,  264,  265,  296, 

^305,319.41.3, 4'^       .      ,.  ,    ,,„ 

Federal   mterference  m,  discussed,  VII^ 

liabeas  corpus^  writ  of,  suspended  in  cer- 
tain sections,  VII,  136, 1^. 
Revoked  as  to  Marion  County,  S.  C, 
VII.  138. 
Proclamations   regarding,  VII,   132,  134, 

135,  136, 138,  139, 223,  272,  276,  322,  .396'. 
Troops  stationed  at  polling  places  in,  re- 
ferred to,  VII,  413, 418, 
Governments  to  be  reestablished  in,  procla- 
mations regarding,  VI,  2i^  222. 
Act  to  guarantee  to  certain  States  republi- 
can form  of  government,  VI,  223. 
Discussed,  VI,  180. 
Joint  resolution  excluding  electoral  votes  of 

States  lately  in  rebellion  vetoed,  VI,  651. 
Kidnapping  6f  negroes  in,  for  purpose  of 

sellins:  as  slaves  in  Cuba,  VI,  380. 
Modification  of  oath  of  office  pertaining  to 
efficient   administration   of   revenue  and 
postal  laws  in,  recommended,  VI,  382. 
Reconstruction  of.    (See  Reconstruction.) 
Report  on  conditions  in,  by — 
Grant,  Ulvsses  S.,  VI,  373. 
Schurz,  Carl,  VI,  373. 
Sherman.  William  tT,  VI,  378. 
Truman,  Benjiimin  C,  VI,  386. 
Restoration  of,  into  Union.    (See  Restora- 
tion.) 
Revenue  and  postal  laws  in,  referred  to,  VI, 

382. 
Union  and  Confederate  flags,  return  of,  to 
respective  States  recommended,  VlII; 

Proposition  withdrawn,  VII I^  579. 
Unlawful  combinations  in.  (See  Elections 
in,  ante\^ 
Sonthwest  Territorjr.— A  region  comprising 
portions  of  the  present  States  of  Tennessee, 
Kentuckv,  and  Mississippi,  together  with  a 
strip  of  land  ceded  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment bv  South  Carolina.  Though  never  or- 
ganizea  under  one  territorial  government,  it 
was  known  as  the  Southwest  Territory.  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  oisanise 
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a  portion  of  this  territory  into  a  new  State 
to  be  called  Franklin  (q.  v.).  With  the  ad- 
mission  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  and  the 
organization  of  a  Territorial  government  in 
Mississippi  this  territory  went  out  of  exist- 
ence. 
Spain.— A  Kingdom  of  southwestern  Europe. 
It  is  the  Iberia  and  Hispania  of  the  ancients. 
The  earliest  settlers  are  supposed  to  have 
been  .the  progeny  of  Tubal,  fifth  son  of  Ja- 
phet  The  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians 
successively  planted  colonies  on  the  coasts 
as  early  as  350  B.  C.  The  Romans  conquered 
the  whole  country  206  B.  C.  The  present 
Kingdom  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  and  France  (separated  by  the 
Pyrenees  Mountains),  on  the  east  and  south 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  the  west 
by  Portugal  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
southern  coast  terminates  in  the  promontory 
of  Gibraltar,  separated  from  the  north  coast 
of  Africa  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  15  miles 
in  width.  Spain  has  very  valuable  mineral 
resources,  especially  iron,  sulphur,  coal, 
quicksilver,  lead,  copper,  silver,  salt,  zinc, 
•  etc  The  leading  productions  are  wine, 
grapes,  oranges,  rabins,''olive  oil,  cork,  and 
fruits.  The  export  trade  is  mainly  with 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  Christ- 
ian kingdoms  were  lounded  in  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  centuries.  Castile  and  Ara- 
gon  were  united  in  1479,  and  Granada  was 
taken  from  the.Moor8  m  1492.  Spain  reached 
its  greatest  power  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Hapsburg  dynasty  ruled  from  1516  to 
1700,  when  the  Bourbons  succeeded  them. 
The  throne  was  given  to  Joseph  Bonaparte 
in  1808.  The  Peninsular  War  lasted  from 
1808  to  1814.  The  first  Carlist  war  was  car- 
ried on  from  183^  to  184a  A  republic  which 
had  been  formed^  in  1873  ^^  overthrown  in 
1875,  and  the  Bourbon  aynasty  restored.  A 
second  Carlist  war  was  carried  on  from  1872 
to  1876.  War  with  the  United  States  in  1898 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  Spain*s  West  Indian 
possessions,  the  Philippme  Islands  and  an 
island  in  the  Ladrones.  Spain  was  an  ally 
of  the  United  States  from  1778  to  1782.  The 
area  of  Spain,  including  the  Balearic  and 
Canary  Islands  and  the  African  possessions, 
amounts  to  I94»783  sq.  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion (1900)  of  18,618,086. 
Spain  (see  also  Barcelona;  Madrid): 
American  citizens — 

Conspiracies  of,  against,  I,  154,  406. 
Proclamation  against,  1, 404,  561. 

Property  of,  destroyed  by,  1, 384, 388;  II,  1 13. 

Rescued  by  vessel  of,  II,  s6o. 

Rights  of,  violated  by  authorities  of,  V,  237. 
Authority  of,  in  the  Floridas  almost  extinct, 

11,31.4a 
Authority  to  grant  or  dispose  of  lands  of,  in 

Louisiana  referred  to,  II,  82. 
Black  Hawk  seized  bv  and  interfered  with  by 

Spain.    (See  Black  Hawk,    Encyclopedic 

Article  on.) 
Blockade- 
Establishment  bv,  claims  of  United  States 
growing  out  of,  II,  549. 

OfSpanish  Main  referred  to,  II,  207. 
Boundary  line  with,  and  questions  regarding, 

.  1, 194,  200, 246.  255,  27^  400;  II,  396,  475- 

Improper  advances  made  by  Spain,  1, 400. 
CaMline  Islands- 


Dispute  with    Germany  regarding,  VTIl, 

331- 

Questions  touching  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens in,  IX,  187,  316^  44a 
Civil  war  in.  III,  375. 

Claims  of,  against  United  States  (see  also 
Amistad,  The;  East  Florida  Claims; 
Nuistra  SeHora,  The)— 

Discussed,  IV,  551;  V,  152, 209^  446. 5i  L  5^; 

Payment  of,  recommended,  IV,  55 1;   v. 
152,209,446,511.561. 
Claims  of,  to  lands  in  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico under  grants,  IX,  49,  75, 126. 
Claims  of  United  States  against,  and  rela- 
tions with,  discussed    (see  also  Bhtk 
Warrior,  The;  El  Dorado,  The;  Virgh,- 
ius.  The) — 

Adjusted  by  arbitration,  VIII,  33^. 

Apportionment  of  funds  received  recom- 
mended, III,  149. 

Awards  of  commissioners  referred  to,  VI 1 1, 
375*  607. 

Commissioners  appointed  to  settle,  II,  rn^. 

Convention  regarding,  1, 351,  366,  384;  11 1, 
,  50.  52,  97;  V.  593. 641.      .^  ^„  ^ 
Interest  due  under,  not  paid,  IV,  78. 

** Cuban  claims"  discussed,  V,  509,5601641. 

Discussed  by  President- 
Adams,  lohn,  I,  252, 274. 
Adams,  J.  O.,  II,  424. 

"     Arthur,  VIH,  171. 

Buchanan,  V  445,  509,  560, 64I.     ^ 
Cleveland,  Viri,  334;  fX,  43^  478,  53°. 

Filfmore,  V,  185. 

Grant,  VII,  97,  I4i  241, 256. 

Harrison,  Benj.  IX,  35, 83,  242. 

Hayes,  VII,  496. 

Jackson,  II,  444,  5o6,  54^,  549,  593;  HI, 

M,  97, 145.  M9.  ^    „    ^ 
Tcffereon,  I,  351.  366,  384.  388. 
Madison,  I,  575. 
Monroe.  II,  13.  39,  41, 72, 113. 
Pierce,  V,  234. 
Van  Buren,  III,  375. 
Joint  commission  referred  to,  VII,  583; 
VIII.  39. 
Appropriation   for  umpires  of,  recom- 
mended, VIII,  214. 
Awards  of,  referred  to,  VIII,  607. 
Payment  of,  II,  301;  HI,  97;  V,  336;  VII, 
98.336:VlII,2io;IX.^7. 
In  com  demanded  by  claimants,  VI,  579; 
VII.  49, 
Referred  to,  I,  341. 
Refused,  I,  384.  ^;  II,  13;  V,  246. 
Resulting  from  Cuban   msurrection  dis- 
cussed, VII  97,  145, 496:  IX,  ^39,  748. 
Treaty  regarding,  referred  to.  III,  145. 
Combination  of  sovereigns  to  assist  in  subju- 
gating American  provinces  discussed,  II, 
221. 
Commercial  relations  of  United  States  with 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.    (See  Cuba;  Puerto 
Rico.) 
Commercial  relations  with,  I,  118,  120,  121, 
147. 172;  yill,  504;  IX,  228. 
Treaty  regarding,  discussed,  VIII,  334. 
Commissioner  to,  referred  to,  VI,  692. 
Commissioners  arrange  treaty  of  peace  with. 
(See  Enc.  Art.  on  Spanish- American  War.) 
Conspiracy   of   citizens   of   United    States 
against,  I,  154, 406. 
Proclamation  against,  I,  404.  561. 
Consul  of,  in  United  States, exequatur  issued, 
revoked,  V,  5a 
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Consul  of  United  States  at  Cadiz,  refusal  of, 
to  certify  invoices  of  wine,  Vl,  469;  VII, 
26a 

Conventions  with.    (See  Treaty  with,  poit,) 

Copyright  privilege  extended,  by  proclama- 
tion, IX,  592. 

Cuban  insurrection  discussed.    (See  Cuba.) 

Decree  of,  regarding  introduction  of  Chinese 
laborers  into  Cuba,  VII.  162. 

Delivery  to,  of  person  charged  with  crime 
against,  referred  to,  VI^  211. 

Dinerences  and  negotiations  with,  discussed, 
I,  97,  I47»  149. 151,  152, 153.,  176b  i^  186, 
251,  255,  261,  405,  427,  484;  II,  29;  V,  278, 

307- 
Expeditions  against  territory  of,  discussed, 
1, 154, 406;  II,  13, 21, 23. 32,  40. 

Proclamations  against,  I,  404, 561. 
Florida,  cession  of,  to  United    States   by. 

(See  Florida.) 
Force  ordered  to  protect  citizens  of  United 

States  from  troops  of,  1, 406. 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render of,  VII,  422;  VIII,  112, 151. 

Referred  to,  VIII,  17a 
Gunboats  constructed  by,  in  and  near  New 

York  to  operate  against  Peru  discussed. 


VIL  33. 
Hostileais 


disposition  of,  toward  United  States, 
1. 388, 405;  II,  42.        .  ^      ^^ 

Imprisonment  of  American  citizens  by,  II, 
25;  V,  107;  VII,  162;  IX,  473.    (See  also 
Cuba.) 
Pardon  of.  discussed,  V,  153, 156. 
Released,  X,  59. 
Indemnity  baid  by,  on  account  of  execution 
of  Gen.  Ryan  and  others  referred  to,  VII, 

Indians — 
Aid  furnished,  by,  II,  it2. 
Relations  with  United  States  regarding, 


Interfe; 


terence  by,  with  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  I,  34J. 

Internal  contests  in.  III,  149,  375;  IV,  259; 
V,278. 
Hope  expressed  that  prosperity  will  return 
with  peace.  III,  532. 

Lands  purchased  from,  by  United  States,  II, 
390,466. 

Letters  regarding  treaty  of  United   States 
with,  transmitted,  II,  22C. 

Louisiana,  transfer  of,  to  United  States  dis- 
agreeable to,  1, 388. 

Ma).  Gen.  Jackson's  entrance  into  Florida 
not  an  encroachmenfcupon  rigfhts  of,  II,  42. 

Maritime  jurisdiction  of,  in  waters  surround- 
ing Cuba  referred  to,  VI,  179. 

Minister  of,  to  United  States- 
Withdrawal  of,  X,  71,  87. 

Minister  of  United  Sutes  to,  I,  115,  156^  172, 
^35i;X.X2,59.6i. 

Correspondence  with,  referred  to,  VII,  la 
New  minister  to  be  sent  to,  V,  445, 509. 
Recall  of,  I,  k6. 

Requested,  V,  445,  509. 
Referred  to,  IV,  323,  357. 
Withdrawal  of,  %%n. 

Navigation  treaty  with,  I,  114.  118, 172. 

Neutral  vessels  deemed  lawful  prize  by,  I, 
444. 

Obstruction  of  commerce  on  Mobile  River 

'   bv,I.384,388. 

-Orders  to  the  forces  to  protect  citizens  of  tho 
United  States  from  troops  of,  I,  406.. 


Pacific  policy  of,  toward  former  colonies,  IX, 

446. 
Peace  conference  between  South  American 
Republics  and,  held  in  Washington,  VII, 
98,  145- 
People  of,  efforts  to  improve  condition  of, 

II,  193.  217. 
Persons  claiming  American  citizenship  cap- 
tured on  the  Competitor  by,  IX-  748,  7^1. 
Policy  of  United  States  regarding  Cuban 

insurrection.  (See  Cuba.) 
Prime  minister  of,  assassination  of,  referred 

to.  X,  ^ 
Prohibition  by  authorities  of,  to  land  Ameri- 
can cargoes  at  New  Orleans,  I,  346. 
Provinces  of.    (See  South  American  Prov- 
inces.) 
Provisional  government  establishment  of,  in, 

recognized  by  United  States,  VI,  691. 
Release  of  citizens,  X,  59. 
Republican  form  of  government  in,  efforts 
of  people  of,  to  establish,  discussed,  VII, 
24a 
Revenue  laws  of  United  States,  complaints 

of,  against,  referred  to,  IV,  103. 
Revolution  in,  referred  to,  VI,  691. 
Spoliations  committed  on  commerce  of  Uni- 
ted States  by,  I,  341.     (See  also   claims 
ag[ainst,  ante.) 
Subjects  of,  assaulted  in  New  Orleans,  V, 
118. 
Claims  arising  out  of^  discussed,  V,  x^2. 
Trade-marks,  treaty  with,  regarding,  \' III, 
109. 
Referred  to,  VIII,  17a 
Treaty  of,  with — 
France,  1, 193. 

South  American  Republics,  III,  IJO. 
Treaty  of  peace  with,  proclaimed.  (See  Enc. 

Art,  Spanish -Amen  can  War.) 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed  by 
President- 
Adams,  John,  I,  251,  257,  302. 
Arthur,  VIII.  112, 151,  255,  260, 261,  279. 
Buchanan,  V,  593. 
Grant,  VII,  422. 
Jefferson,  1.348,384.388. 
Monroe,  U,  50,  53.  54. 68,  6ft  70,  75,  83, 

84,  !(«. 
Tyler,  IV,  232. 

Washington,  1, 192, 193,  194,  20a  205. 
Copies  of  protocol  transmitted,  IX,  669. 
Correspondence    regarding,    transmitted, 

IV,  225. 
Faithfully     observed,  V,  47. 
Proclaimed.  (See  Enc.  Art.,  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.) 
Protocol  proclaimed,  X,  262. 
Ratification  of,  II,  83,  84. 
Postponed,  11,  54,  69. 
Refused,  I,  388;  II,  54,  70,  75. 
Referred  to,  II,  113;  V,  301;  VlII,  213. 
Withdrawn,  VlII,  303,  337. 
Vessels  of — 
Commerce  of   United    States    interiere<) 

with,  hy^  I,  484. 
Differential  duty  imposed  upon,  referred 

to,  VII,  455. 
Discriminatmg  duties  on,  suspended  by 
proclamation,  VII,  174;  VIII,  223, 490, 
570. 
Discussed,  VIII,  504. 
Proclamation  revoking,  VIII,  489. 
Recommended,  III,  23. 
Discriminatinc;  duties  paid  by,  should  be 
returned,  IV,  399. 
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Duties  on,  referred  to,  II,  575,  593;  IV,  399. 
Insult  to  American    flaf;  by,   reparation 

must  be  made  lor»  I,  575. 
Interfered  with  by  United  States.    (^See 
Amistad,  Thit\    Nuesira   SfUcra,  The; 
Frovidtncia^  The.) 
Minister  of,  displeased  with  decision  of 
United  States  Supreme  Court  re^fard- 
ing,  IV,  232. 
Recommendation  of   President  regard- 
ing,  IV,  232. 
Release  of,  demanded  by  minister  of,  III, 

588. 
Repair  of,  at  American  docktf  referred  to, 

VII.  51. 
Tonnage  on.  application  made  for  reduc- 
tion in.  III.  578. 
Vessels  of  United  SUtes— 
Fines  imposed  upon,  by.  and  retaliatory 
measures  discussed,  VIII,  39^  127, 17^ 

AboBshei  Vlu,  223,  570. 
Must  have  certificate  to  enter  posts  of,  I, 

«55- 

Seized  or  interfered  with  by,  discussed  by 
President — 
Adams,  John,  I.  253. 
Arthur,  VII I,  39, 172. 
Buchanan,  V,  445. 
Cleveland.  VIII.  3^4;  IX,  636. 
Fillmore,  V,  143,  185. 
Grant,  VII,  32, 98.  235,  241, 242,  256,  32^ 

Haves.  VII.  484. 608. 
TacksoiL  II,  549. 

Pierce,  V,  228,  234,  245.  336.  367. 
( See  also  Biack  Hawk,  The;  /./  Dorado, 
The;  Georgiana,Th^;  V^irginius Tht.) 
War, with— 
France — 
Declaration   of,  by    Spain,    March  23, 

1793- 
Privateers  not  to  be  commissioned,  II, 

210. 
Referred  to,  11,252. 
South  American  Republics- 
Armistice  referred  to,  VII,  190. 
Good  offices  of  United  States  tendered, 
VI,  578.686. 

Accepted,  VII,  33,  98,  19a 
Vessels  being  built  in  New   York  for 


to, L  388.    (See  also  Spanish- American 
WanJ 

Sp&ngler,  Edward,  implicated  in  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln,  proceedings  of  trial 
and  verdict  of  military  commission,  VI.  334, 

^335.336,342.347.348.  ,^.       ^      ^ 

SpftBlan-Amerlean ProYlaces.  (See  South 
American  Provinces;  South  American  Re- 
publics.) 
Spaalsb-AiiMrloaii  War. —In  February,  189J, 
the  natives  of  Cuba,  being  dissatisfied  witn 
the  treatment  accorded  them  by  Spain  and 
discontented  with  the  government  afforded 
them,  determined  to  throw  off  the  voke  of 
oppression,  with  all  the  unreasonable  bur- 
dens which  it  imposed.  They  took  up  arms 
against  the  mother  country,  and  quickly  the 
entire  island  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 
This  insurrection,  like  previous  revolutions 
which  had  occurred  in  the  island,  was  not  at 
first  considered  ^f  sufficMOt  impoitaace  to 


warrant  interference  or  recognition  on  the 

Eart  of  the  United  States.  A  similar  out- 
reak  in  the  island  occurred  in  1868,  during 
the  Administration  of  President  Grant  In 
his  message  to  Congress  Dec.  6,  1869,  Presi- 
dent Grant  said:  **  Tne  contest  [in  the  island] 
has  at  no  time  assumed  the  conditions  which 
amount  to  a  war  in  the  sense  of  interna- 
tional law,  or  which  would  show  the  exist- 
ence of  a  de  facto  political  organization  of 
the  insurgents  sufficient  to  justify  a  recogni- 
tion of  belligerency  "  (VII.  31).  In  a  message 
of  June  13,  1870,  describing  the  conditions 
in  the  island,  ne  said:  "The  insurrection 
itself,  although  not  subdued,  exhibits  no 
signs  of  advance,  but  seems  to  be  confined 
to  an  irregular  system  of  hostilities,  carried 
on  by^  small  and  illy  armed  bands  of  men, 
roaming  without  concentration  through  the 
woods  and  the  sparselv  populated  regions  of 
the  island,  attacking  from  ambush  convoys 
and  small  bands  ot  troops,  burning  planta- 
tions ard  the  estates  of  those  not  sympathiz- 
ing with  their  cause  "  (VII, 64).  Again,  Dec. 
7*  187^  in  a  message  to  Congress  he  used  the 
following  language  in  respect  to  conditions 
in  the  island  reconsidered  as  a  question  of 
expediency.  I  regard  the  accordance  o(  bel- 
ligerent rights  still  to  be  as  unwise  and  pre- 
mature as  I  regard  it  to  be,  at  present,  inde- 
fensible as  a  measure  of  right "  ( VII,  3^). 
President  Cleveland  entertained  an  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  insurrection  in  Cuba  aris- 
ing in  1895  similar  to  those  expressed  by 
President  Grant  in  regard  to  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1868,  and  in  his  message  of  Dec.  2 
of  that  year  be  said:  ''Whatever  may  be 
the  traditional  sympathy  of  our  country- 
men as  individuals  with  a  people  who  seem 
to  be  struggling  for  larger  autonomy  and 
greater  freedom,  deepened,  as  such  syinpathy 
naturally  must  be,  in  behalf  of  our  neighbors, 
yat  the  plain  duty  of  their  Government  is 
to  observe  in  good  faith  the  recognized 
obligations  of  international  relationship*' 
(IX,  636).  He  I  insisted  that  belligerent 
rights  should  not  be  accorded  to  the  in- 
surgents, because  of  peril  and  injury  to  our 
own  interests.  H^  said  in  his  message  of 
Dec.  7,  1896:  "Imperfect  and  restricted  as 
the  Spanish  government  of  the  island  may 
be,  no  other  exists  there,  unless  the  will  of 
the  military  officer  in  temporary  command 
of  a  particular  district  can  be  dignified  as 
a  species  of  government"  ( IX,  719).  The 
foregoing  expressions  of  opinion  prove  un- 
mistakably tnat  there  was  no  reaching  out 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba.  When 
President  McKinley  was  inaugurated  the 
insurrection  described  by  his  immediate 
predecessor  still  existed^  and  the  grave 
questions  which  had  confronted  the  Tatter 
were  now  presented  for  his  consideration. 
He  declined  to  interfere  in  the  troubles  in 
the  island  in  any  way  and  expressly  refused 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  Cuba. 
He  announced  that  Spain  would  be  given 
reasonable  time  in  which  to  apply  the  re- 
forms promised.  In  pursuance  of  Spain^s 
promise  autonomous  administrations  were 
established  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  but 
subsequent  developments  demonstrated  the 
futility  of  such  action  and  the  failure  of 
the  newly  formed  governments.  The  revo- 
lutiMi  drilled  on,  sapping  the  substance  of 
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the  people  as  it  processed  and  rendering 
destitute  the  poorer  classes.  Crimes  were 
committed  on  every  hand,  while  desolation 
and  disorder  reigned.  To  add  to  the  hor- 
rors and  atrocities  of  the  strujgfple,  the  Cap- 
tain-General of  the  island,  Valenano  Wey- 
ler,  Feb.  16,  1896,  issued  an  edict  initiatin£[ 
a  cruel  policy  called  **  reconcentration. " 
By  this  edict  the  agricultural  inhabitants 
were  herded  into  the  cities,  their  lands  laid 
waste,  and  their  homes  destroyed.  The  re- 
sults in  suffering  and  cruelty  have  been  un- 
precedented in  modem  times.  The  mortality 
among  the  reconcentrados  was  frightful  and 
distressing.  Crowded  within  the  cities  and 
lines  of  the  Spanish  armies,  the  noncombatant 
men,  women,  and  children,  with  scarcely  any 
protection  from  the  weather,  poorly  fea  and 
clad,  died  from  disease  ana  starvation  in 
untold  numbers.  The  shocking  cruelties 
thus  practiced  and  the  indescribable  horrors 
of  the  situation  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  civilized  world  and  excited  .universal 
pity.  Reports  of  the  conditions  in  Cuba 
were  from  time  to  time  brought  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  public  mind  through- 
out the  country  was  greatly  stirred.  While 
this  state  of  affairs  existea  the  second-class 
battle  ship  Maine,  which  had  been  dis- 
pratched  to  Cuban  waters  on  a  friendly  mis- 
sion, was  on  the  night  of  Feb.  15, 1898,  blown 
up  in  the  harbor  of  Havana.  In  this  ca- 
tastrophe 2  officers  and  258  sailors  and  ma- 
rines perished  ( X.  70 ).  A  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  this  disaster  was  immediately 
instituted,  and  at  its  close  a  report  was 
made  to  the  effect  that  the  destruction  of 
the  shij)  had  been  wrought  by  an  explosion 
from  without,  produced  by  a  submarine  mine 
(X,  56).  The  tension  of  the  public  mind, 
alreaay  great,  was  increased  by  this  re- 
port and  by  the  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
many  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  The 
people  could  not  much  longer  be  held  in 
check,  and  to  those  who  were  even  casu- 
ally observant  it  was  apparent  that  a  crisis 
in  our  affairs  with  Spain  was  imminent 
Conservatism  became  unpopular,  the  feel- 
ing that  war  was  necessary  grew  rapidly, 
and  forbearance  could  not  longer  be  toler- 
ated. Congress  was  in  session  and  unani- 
mously appropriated  ^50,000,000  for  the 
national  defense.  This  provision  was  timely. 
The  coasts  of  the  United  States  were 
poorly  defended,  the  Navy  needed  ammu- 
nition and  si^pplies  and  an  increase  in  ves- 
sels, while  the  Aomy  required  enlargement 
in  men  and  munitions.  Apr.  6  the  conti- 
nental powers,  through  their  envoys  in 
Washington,  gave  expression  to  the  hope 
that  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  im- 
pending troubles  might  be  reached.  The 
President  replied  to  their  representations, 
and  with  them  shared  the  hope  that  peace 
might  be  preserved.  Negotiations  with 
Spain  continued  for  a  brief  period,  but  were 
barren  of  results.  The  President  in  his 
message  of  Apr.  zi,  1898,  announced  the 
failure  of  diplomacy  to  bring  about  a  sat- 
isfactory settlement  of  the  difficulties  and 
recommended  to  Congress  forcible  interven- 
tion ( X,  56 ).  Apr.  19,  after  refusing  to 
recognize  the  government  of  Cuba,  Congress 
wHh  much  unanimity  declared  the  island 
independeot  of  Spain  and  authorized  forci- 


ble intervention  ( X,  72 ).  The  resolutions 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive, 
and  he  signed  them  the  next  dav.  Spain 
regarded  this  act  on  the  part  of  tne  United 
States  as  "equivalent  to  an  evident  dec- 
laration of  war. "  The  ministers  of  the  two 
countries  were  recalled  and  diplomatic  re- 
lations terminated.  Apr.  22  a  olockade  of 
Cuban  ports  was  proclaimed  <  X,  247 ),  and 
the  followingday  a  call  was  made  for  125,000 
volunteers  (a,  248 ).  A  formal  declaration 
of  war  was  recommended  by  the  President, 
and  Apr.  25  Congress  declared  the  exist- 
ence of  war  from  and  including  Apr.  21. 
Due  notification  of  the  existence  of  war 
was  given  to  the  various  governments 
Apr.  25,  nearly  all  of  which  immediately 
responded  with  proclamations  of  neutrality. 
May  25  there  was  a  second  call  for  volun- 
teers, 75,000  in  number  ( X,  252 ).  Like  the 
initial  call  for  125,000,  this  was  responded 
to  without  delay.  The  Regular  Army  was 
largely  increased,  as  was  the  enlisted  force 
of  the  Navy.  Over  100  vessels  were  added 
to  the  Navy  by  purchase.  The  coast  de- 
fenses were  rapidly  strengthened,  additional 
guns  placed  in  position,  and  an  auxiliary 
navy  was  created.  Alx)ut  1,500  submarine 
mines  were  placed  at  the  most  exposed 
points  on  the  coast.  Cable,  telegraph,  and 
telephone  lines  were  constructed  in  many 
places.  In  addition  to  the  national-defense 
fund  of  ^50,000,000,  which  was  expended 
in  large  part  by  the  Army  and  Navy,  Con- 
gress provided  further  means  for  prosecut- 
ing hostilities  hy  the  war-revenue  act  of 
June  13,  authorizing  a  3  per  cent,  popular 
loan  not  to  exceed  ^400,000,000  and  levying 
additional  imposts  and  taxes.  Of  the  author- 
ized loan  ^200,000,000  was  offered  and 
promptly  taken,  the  subscriptions  far  exceed- 
ing tne  call.  The  first  encounter  occurred 
Apr.  27,  when  a  detachment  of  the  block- 
aoing  souadron  made  a  reconnoissance  in 
force  at  Matanzas.  Cuba,  shelled  the  harbor 
forts,  and  demolished  several  new  works  in 
course  of  construction.  The  next  enj^e- 
ment  occurred  May  i,  at  Manila,  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  I'he  American  squadron  at 
Hongkong,  under  Commodore  George 
Dewey,  had  been  instructed  to  proceed  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  to  capture  or 
destroy  the  formidable  Spanish  fleet  as- 
sembled at  Manila.  At  daybreak  of  May  I 
Dewey's  fleet,  successfully  passing  over  the 
submarine  mines,  entered  Manila  Bay  and 
after  a  few  hours*  engagement  destroyed  the 
entire  fleet  of  10  warships  and  i  transport, 
captured  the  naval  station  and  forts  at 
Cavite,and  completely  controlled  the  bay 
of  Manila,  with  tne  ability  to  take  the  citv 
at  will.  On  the  American  side  not  a  life 
was  lost,  the  wounded  numbering  only  7, 
and  not  a  vessel  was  materially  injured.  The 
Spanish  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  exceeded 
400.  Thus  the  first  great  battle  of  the  war 
was  a  victory  for  the  United  States  mz^- 
nificent  in  efiect  and  extraordinary  in  detail, 
standing  unequaled  in  the  achievements  ot 
naval  warfare.  The  effect  of  this  remark- 
able victory  gave  a  prestige  of  invincibility 
to  the  United  States  which,  though  long  de- 
served had  never  been  appreciated  by  the 
great  naval  powers  of  the  earth.  Keen- 
forcements,  under  Mai.  (jen.  Wesley  Merritt, 
were  hurried  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
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finnly  established  within  sij^ht  of  Mcnila, 
which  lay  helpless  before  the  Americanfuns. 
The  first  expedition  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco May  25  and  arrived  ofiE  Manila  June 
30.  Other  expeditions  soon  followed,  until 
the  total  force  landed  at  Manila  consisted 
of  over  15.000  officers  and  men.  In  the  mean- 
time large  forces  were  assembled  at  various 
goints  along  the  coast  of  the  United 
tates  to  invade  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico. 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Ricd,  and  the  forts  at 
the  entrance  to  Santiago  Harbor,  Cuba, 
were  shelled  by  the  American  squadrons, 
but  none  of  the  attacks  had  any  appreciable 
result  On  the  night  of  June  3>  in  an  at-  • 
tempt  to  blockade  the  mouth  of  Santi- 
ago Harbor,  Assistant  Naval  Constructor 
Richmond  F.  Hobson,  accompanied  by  7 
men  from  the  American  squadron,  sank  the 
collier  Merrimac  across  the  narrow  channel. 
This  unparalleled  act  of  heroism  thrilled  not 
only  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  but 
challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Un- 
der the  protection  of  a  portion  of  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  a  landing  of  600  marines  was 
effected  at  Guantanamo  Bay  on  June  10. 
This  port  was  taken  and  held  after  severe 
fighting  by  the  marines,  who  were  the  first 
organized  forces  of  the  United  States  to 
land  in  Cuba.  By  June  x6  additional  forces 
had  been  landed.  June  22  the  advance  of 
the  American  army  under  Maj.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam R.  Shafter  landed  at  Daiquiri,  about 
15  miles  east  of  Santiago,  and  the  next  day 
began  the  movement  against  the  city.  The 
first  serious  engagement  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican troops  lost   heavily  occurred  at  Las 


Guasimas  June  24.    By  nightfall  of  that  day 

¥-ound  wiUiin  5  miles  of  Santiago  was  won. 
he  outworks  of  Santiago  were  taken  July  I 


after  a  severe  battle,  and  on  the  next  day 
£1  Caney  and  San  Juan  were  captured  after 
a  desperate  struggle.  The  investment  of 
the  city  was  now  complete.  The  naval 
forces  cooperated,  shelling  the  town  and  the 
coast  forts.  On  the  following  day,  July  3, 
occurred  the  decisive  naval  combat  of  the 
war.  The  Spanish  fleet  under  Rear-Admiral 
Pascual  Cervera,  which  had  been  con- 
fined in  the  harbor  of  Santiago  for  6  weeks 
by  the  blockading  souadron  under  Acting 
Rear-AdmiralWiluamT.Sampson,attemptea 
to  escape.  The  Spanish  vessels  were  inter- 
cepted and  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  under  tne  immediate  direction  of 
Commodore  Winfield  S.  Schley,  who  as- 
sumed command  during  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  Rear-Admiral  Sampson.  The 
Spanish  loss  was  600  killed  and  about  1,400 
prisoners,  including  the  admiral.  Spain  was 
unable  to  recover  from  the  catastrophe,  and 
her  efforts  upon  the  ocean  virtually  ceased. 
The  capitulation  of  Santiago,  which  em- 
braced the  entire  eastern  end  of  Cuba,  soon 
followed.  July  17  the  American  army  oc- 
cupied the  city.  The  number  of  Spanish 
soldiers  surrendered  was  22,000.  An  expe- 
dition against  Puerto  Rico,  consisting  of 
about  3,500  men,  under  the  command  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  was  immediately 
fitted  out,  and  landed  at  Guanica  July  25. 
Gen.  Miles*s  force  was  subsequently  increased 
to  about  X7,ooa  With  tbe  exception  of  a 
few  slight  engagements  there  was  no  ser- 
ious resistance,  and  the  middle  of  August 


found  much  of  the  island  in  the  possession  of 
the  American  troops.  As  early  as  July  26 
Spain  made  overtures  for  peace  through 
M.  Jules  Cambon,  the  French  ambassador 
at  Washington.  Aug.  12  the  peace  protocol 
was  signed,  by  which  liostilities  were  brought 
to  an  end.  Aug.  15,  the  news  of  the  signing 
of  the  protocol  notlbaving  reached  the  Phil- 
ippines, the  battle  of  Manila  was  fought, 
and  the  last  scene  of  the  war  was  enacted 
when,  after  a  brief  assault  by  the  American 
land  and  naval  forces,  the  city  was  com- 

felled  to  surrender.  The  total  casualties  in 
illedand  wounded  during  the  war  were: 
Army,  officers  killed,  23;  enlisted  men  killed, 
237— total,  280;  officers  wounded,  113;  en- 
listed men  wounded,  1,464— total,  1,577, 
Navy,  killed,  17;  wounded,  67;  died  as  re- 
sult of  wounds,  I;  invalided  from  service,  6 
—total,  91.  In  the  entire  campaign  by  land 
and  sea  the  United  States  did  not  lose  a 
flag,  gun,  shin,  or  transport,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  crew  of  the  Merrimac  not 
a  soldier  or  sailor  was  taken  prisoner. 
Aug.  7  the  American  troops  in  Cuba  began 
to  emoark  for  home,  ana  the  entire  force 
was  returned  to  the  United  States  by 
Aug.  24,  after  an  absence  of  only  2  months. 
A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  two  countries  Dec.  10^ 
1898.  It  was  ratified  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Feb.  6^  and  on  the  part  of 
Spain  Mar.  la  1899.  By  the  treaty  it  was 
provided  that  Spam  relinquish  all  claim  of 
sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba;  that 
Puerto  Rico  and  other  West  Indian  isdands 
of  Spain,  one  island  in  the  Ladrones,  and 
the  entire  Philippine  group  be  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  Spain  be  paid  fao,- 
000,000.  The  ratifications  of  the  two  Gov- 
.emroents  were  exchanged  in  Washington 
Apr.  II,  1899,  and  on  the  same  day  President 
Mx:Kinley  issued  the  following  proclamation: 
"Whereas  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  in  the  name  of 
her  august  son,  Don  Alfonso  XIII,  was  con- 
cludea  and  signed  by  their  respective  pleni- 
potentiaries at  Paris  on  the  loth  day  01  De- 
cember, 1808,  the  original  of  which,  being  in 
the  Englisn  and  Spanish  languages,  is  word 
for  word  as  follows:  [Here  tne  full  text  of 
tlie  treaty  is  inserted.]  And  whereas  the 
said  convention  has  been  duly  ratified  on 
both  parts  and  the  ratifications  of  the  two 
Governments  were  exchanged  in  the  city  of 
Washington  on  the  nth  day  of  April  1899: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  William 
McKinley,  President  of  the  United  Sutes  of 
America,  have  caused  the  said  convention  to 
be  made  public,  to  the  end  that  the  same  and 
every  article  and  clause  thereof  may  be  ob- 
served and  fulfilled  with  good  faith  bv  the 
United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof.  *' 
SpuUsli-AmerlcaJi  War: 
Almodovar,  Duke  of,  communication  from, 

regarding  peace  negotiations,  X,  95. 
Auxiliary  Navy  of  United  States  in,  referred 
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Bagley,  Worth,  killed  while  attempting  to 

suence  batteries  at  Cardenas,  X,  91.    (See 

also  X,  77. 
Barton,  Clara,  president  Red  Cross,  work 

accomplished  by,  in,  X,  95.    (See  also  X, 

59,  83) 
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Appointed  acting  rear-admiral,  X!,  72,  77. 
Sword  to  be  presented  to,  X,  77. 
Thanks  of  Congress  to,  X,  73. 
Recommended,  X,  72. 
Reply  of,  X,  77. 
Thanks  of  President  tendered,  X,  343. 
Referred  to,  X,  72. 
Suggestions  from,  regarding  force,  etc.,  for 
Philippine  Islands  requested  by  Presi- 
dent, X,  3«. 
Diplomatic  relations  broken  off,  X,  71, 86. 
Discussed.  X,  71,  72, 73,  77, 80,  82, 243. 
Efforts  of  foreign  governments  to  preserve 

reace  discussed,  X.  84. 
Caney  captured  by  American  troops,  X, 
92. 
Enlisted  force  of  American  Navy  in,  X,  88. 
Evacuation  of— 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  adjacent  islands 
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military  commissions  to  saperintend,  X, 

97. 
Havana,  order  regarding,  X,  358. 
Executive  orders  regarding,  X,  343. 
Existence  of,  act  declaring,  X,  123, 
Recommended,  X,  71. 
Referred  to,  X,  87. 
Fighting  force  of  American  Navy  in,  X,  88. 
Frye,  William  P.,  peace  commissioner  on 

part  of  United  States,  X,  97. 
Gordon,  William  W.,  member  of  military 

commission  to  Puerto  Rico,  ^  97. 
Government  for  newly  acquired  possessions 
of  United  States  referred  to,  X,  97.    (See 
also  Military  occupation  of,  fost,^ 
Graves  of  American  soldiers  in  Cuba  to  be 

marked,  order  regarding,  X,  353. 
Gray,  George,  peace  commissioner  on  part 

of  United  States,  X,  97. 
Guantanamo  Bay,  landing  of  American  ma- 
rines and  subsequent  fighting  at,  X,  92. 
Higginson,  Francis  J.,  Puerto  Rican  expe- 
dition convoyed  by  fleet  under,  X,  93. 
Hobson,  Richmond  P.,  sinking  of  the  Merri- 
mac  in  Santiago  Harbor  by,  X,  80^  91. 
Thanks  of  Congress  to,  and  promotion  of, 
recommended,  X,  81. 
Hodgsdon,  Daniel  B.,  recognition  of  services 
of,  in  battle  of  Manila  Bay  recommended, 
X,  80. 
Honors  to  the  dead  ordered,  X,  362. 
Hostilities  suspended  by  proclamation,  X, 
262. 
Referred  to,  X,  06.  I 

Hudson^  thanks  of  Congress  to  officers  and 
men  of  the,  for  rescuing  the  WinsUnu  rec- 
ommended, X,  77. 
Hugh  McCulhch^  recognition  of  services  of 
commander  of  the,  in  battle  of  Manila  Bay 
recommended,  X,  80. 
Joint  resolution  of  Congress  declaring  free- 
dom of  Cuba  and  authorizing  interven.   , 
tion  by  United  States  in  insurrection,  X, 
72. 
Discussed,  X,  86. 

Regarded  by  Spain  as  "  equivalent  to  an 
evident  declaration  of  war, "  X,  87. 
Long,  John  D. — 
Report  of,  on  number  of  lives  lost  by  sink- 
ing of  the  Maine y  X,  71. 
Thanks  of  President  tendered   Commo- 
dore Dewey  by,  X,  343. 
Mainey  destruction  of  the,  in  Havana  har- 
bor, X,  52,  65.  83. 
Findings  of  pourt  of  inquiry  discussed,  X, 

52,65. 
Number  of  lives  lost  in,  report  on,  X,  71. 
Proposition  of  Spain  to  investigate  causes 
of,  referred  to,  X,  65. 
A/tfW//A7,  voyage  and  arriyal  of  the,  from  San 

Francisbo,  a,  91. 
Matanzas,  harbor  and  forts  at,  shelled  by 

American  sauadron,  X,  90. 
Merrimacy  sinicing  of  the,  in  Santiago  Har- 
bor by  Lieut  rlobson,  X,  80,91. 
Naval  Cadet  Powell  to  be  made  ensign  for 

attempting  to  rescue  force  of,  X,  81. 
Thanks  of  Congress  to  and  promotion  of 
Lieut  Hobson  recommended,  X,  81. 
Merritt,  Weslev,  expeditions  to  Philippine 
Islands  under  command  of,  X,  9a 
Attack  upon  and  surrender  of  Manila,  X, 
94. 
Thanks  of  President  tendered,  X,  354. 
Instructions  of  President  regarding  mill- 
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tary  occupation  of  islands,  X,  344, 346^ 
347. 
Jomt  occupancy  with  insuif  ents  not  to 
be  permitted,  X,  354. 
Mile&  Nelson  A..  Puerto  Rican  expedition 

under  command  of,  discussed,  X,  93. 
Military  commissions  to  superintend  evacua- 
tion of  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  etc.,  X,  97. 
Military  occupation  bv  United  States,  in- 
structions of  President  regarding— 
Cuba,  X,  350. 

Philippine  Islands,  X,344,  346,  347.356. 
Joint  occupancy  with  insurgents  not  to 
be  permitted,  X,  r^ 
Minister  of  Spain,  to  United  States,  with- 
drawal of,  X,  71,  87. 
Minister  of  United  States  to  Spain,  men- 
tioned, X,  32,  so,  61. 
Withdrawal  of,  X  87. 
Monument  to  soldiers  killed  in,  at  Arling- 
ton, X,  524. 
Neutrality  preserved  by  foreign  powers  in, 

discussed,  X,  87. 
Newcomb,  Frank  H.,  the  Wimlmv  rescued 
by  the  Hudson  in  command  of,  at  Carde- 
nas, thanks  of  Congress  to,  recommended, 

X,77. 
OfHcers  and  men  compelled  to  remain    in 

United  States,  tribute  to,  X,  95. 
Oregon^  voyage  and  arrival  of  the,  from  San 

Francisco  discussed,  X,  91. 
Otis,  Ewell  S  — 

Directed  to  avoid  conflict  with  Philippine- 
insurgents,  X,  359. 

Directed  to  send  troops  to  Uoilo,  X,  358. 

Member  of  the  Philippine  Commission, 

X,  3S9. 

Suggestions  from,  regarding  force,  etc.,  for 
Philippine  Islands  requested  by  Presi- 
dent, X,  3^ 
Peace   commissioners   on  part   of    United 

States,  X,97. 
Peace  negotiations  discussed,  X,  95. 

Protocol  discussed,  X,  96.    (See  also,  X, 
262.) 
Philippine  Islands— 

Canle  communication  with  recommended, 
X,  129. 

Commissioners  to,  and  duties  of,  set  forth 
by  President,  X,  jpq. 

Contributions  to  be  levied  upon.  (See  Mil- 
itary occupation  oifpost.) 

Expeditions  to,  under  command  of  Gen.' 
Merritt,  X,  oo. 

Force,  etc.,  tor,  suggestions  from  com- 
manders regarding,  requested  by  Presi- 
dent X,  355. 

Gen.  Otis  directed  to  avoid  conflict  with 
insurgents.  A,  359. 

Government  for.  (See  Military  occupation 
ol,post.) 

Grants  of  public  or  corporate  rights  in, 
order  regarding,  X,  358. 

Military  occupation  of,  by  United  States, 
ana  government  for,  orders  regarding, 
X,  344, 346,  347,  356. 
Joint  occupation  with  insurgents  not  to 
be  permitted,  X,  356. 

Troops  to  be  sent  to  Iloilo,  order  regard- 
ing, X,  3J& 

Vessels  of  Spain  from,  discriminating  du- 
ties on,  suspended  bv  Dioclamation, 
VIII,  570. 


Victory  of— 
American  sauadron  over  Spanish  fleet  in 
bay  of  Manila  discussed,  X,  72,  9a 
Commander  of  American  squadron- 
Appointed  acting  rear-admiral,  X, 

72,343- 

Sword  to  be  presented  to,  and  med- 
als to  men  under,  X,  77. 

Thanks  of  Congress  to,  and  men 
under,  X,  73. 
Recommended,  X,  72. 
Reply  of.  X,  77. 

Thanks  of  President  tendered,  X, 
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Referred  to,  X,  72. 
Commander  of  the  Hugh  McCuUodi^ 
recognitiofl  of  services  of,  recom- 
mended, X,  8a 
American  squadron  and  land  forces  at 
Manila  discussed,  X,  94. 
Thanks  of    President  tendered  com- 
manders and  men,  X,  354. 
Popular  loan  for  prosecuting,  authorized  b> 

Congress,  X,  89. 
Postal  communication  with  Santiago,  order 

regarding,  X,  352. 
Postal  service  in,  discussed,  X,  1x9. 
Powell,  Joseph  W.,  to  be  made  ensign  for 
attempting  to  rescue  force  of  the  Merrimac, 
X,8i. 
Preparations  for,  by  United  States  discussed. 

Privateering  not  to  be  resorted  to  by  United 
States  proclaimed,  X,  249. 

Proclamations  regarding,  X,  247,  248,  249; 
252.  2^6, 262, 266. 

Protection  of  American  interests  in  Spanish 
jurisdiction  confided  to  British  representa- 
tives discussed,  X,  106. 

Puerto  Rican  campaign  discussed,  X,  93. 

Red  Cross,  work  accomplished  by,  in,  dis- 
cussed, X,  95.    (See  also  X,  59,  83.) 

Red  Cross,  International,  proposition  o\ 
Switzerland  to  extend  compact  of,  in,  dis- 
cussed. X,  III. 

Reid,  Whitelaw,  peace  commissioner  on  part 
of  United  States,  X,  97. 

Return  of  troops  to  United  States  discussed, 

X,94. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  in,  X,  415. 
Sampson,  William  T. — 

Member  of  military  commission  to  Cuba, 

X,97. 
Sinking  of  the  Aferrtmac  by  Lieut  Hob- 
son,  report  of,  on,  discussed,  X,  8a 
Spanish, fleet  attempting  to  escape  from 
Santiago  Harbor  destroyed  by  Ameri-. 
can  squadron  in  command  of,  X,  92. 
(See  Knc.  Art,  Santiago  Harbor,  Bai- 
tie  of.) 
Thanks  of  President  tendered,  X,  348. 
San   Juan,   Cuba,   captured   by   American 

troops,  X,  92. 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  shelled  by  American 

fleet,  X,  91- 
Santiago — 
American  army  under  Gen.  Shafter  lands 

near,  X,  92. 
.British  consul  at,  confiding  of  American  in- 
terests to,  and  death  of,  mentioned,  X, 
,   106. 

Movement  against  and  subsequent  capit- 
ulation of,  discussed,  X,  92. 
Thanks   of   President  tendered    com- 
mander and  men,  X,  340^  352. 
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Postal  communication  with,  order  recfard- 
injr,  X^352. 
Santiago  Harbor- 
Shelled  by  American  squadron,  X,  91. 
Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral  Cervera  in, 
X,9i. 
Attempting*  to  escape  destroyed  by  Amer- 
ican squadron,  X,  92.  (SeeEncArt, 
Santiagfo  Harbor,  Battle  of.)  v. 

Thanks  of  President  tendered  officers 
and  men  of  American  squadron,  X, 


The  Merrimac  sunk  in,  by  Lieut  Hobson, 

X,8o,9i. 

Naval  Cadet  Powell  to  be  made  ensign 

for  attempting  to  rescue  force  of,  X,  Si. 

Thanks  of  Congress  to  Lieut  Hobson 

and  promotion  of,  recommended,  X,  81. 

Schley,  Winfield  S.— 

Member  of  military  commission  to  Puerto 

Rico.  X.  97. 
Santiago    Harbor   shelled  by  American 

squadron  under,  X,  91. 
Spanish  fleet  attempting  to  escape  from 
Santiago  Harbor  destroyed  by  Ameri- 
can squadron  under  direction  of.  (See 
Enc.  Art.,  Santiago  Harbor,  Battle  of; 
also,  X.92.) 
Schwan,  Theoaore,  Puerto  Rican  expedition 

reenforced  by  brigade  of,  X,  93. 
Shafter.  William  R.— 
Army  under,  lands,  near  Santiago.  X,  92. 
Operations  of,  arounM  and   .subsequent 
capitulation  of  Santiago,  X.  92. 
Thanks  of  President  tendered,  X,  -^o,  352. 
Signal  Corps,  services  of,  discussed,  X,  89. 
Suspension  of  hostilities  proclaimed,  X,  262. 
Thanksgiving  and  prayer,  address  of  Presi- 
dent to  people  for,  X,  348. 
Thanksgiving  proclamation  of  President  Mc- 

Kinley,  X,  266. 
Treatment  to  be  accorded  foreign  vessels  by 
United  States  proclaimed,  a,  249. 
Discussed,  X,  87. 
Treaty  of  peace  proclaimed.    (See  Enc.  Art., 

Spanish-American  War,  X,  131.) 
Vessels  of  United  States  in  Great  Lakes 
granted  facilities  by  Canada  for  returning, 
X.  106. 
Volunteers  called  for  by  proclamation,  X, 
248, 252. 
Discussed,  X,  7 1, 87, 88. 
Mustered  out,  referred  to,  X,  97. 
To  be  mustered  out,  X,  11^. 
Wade,  James  F.,  member  of  military  com- 
mission, to  Cuba,  X,  97. 
War-revenue  act  discussed,  X,  89. 
Wheeler,  Joseph,  operations  of  cavalry  divi- 
sion under,  around  Santiago  discussed,  X, 
02. 
Wilmington,  attempts  of  the,  to  silence  bat- 
teries at  Cardenas,  X,  91.    ( See  also  X, 
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n.John  M.,   Puerto  Rican  expedition 
reenforced  bv  division  of,  X,  93. 
Winikw  disabled  in  conflict  in  Cardenas 
Bay,  X,  77»  9t 
Rescued  by  the  Hudson,  X,  77. 
Thanks  of  Congress  to  officers  and  men 
of,  recommended,  X.  77. 
Woodford,  Stewart  L.,  mmister  to  Spain, 
mentioned,  X,  32, 59,  61. 
Withdrawal  ofTx,  87. 
Younff,  Samuel  B.  M.,  operations  of  brigade 
under,  around  Santiago  discussed,  X,  92. 


Bpanltli  Main,  blockade  of  ports  of,  referred 
to,  n,  207. 

Bpanlih  Milled  Dollars  referred  to,  1, 249. 

Bpanltli  Milled  Doablooni  referred  to,  I,  314. 

Bpanish  Weit  Indies  referred  to,  VH,  159. 

Bparrow,  Thomas  W.,  claims  o^  against 
Peru,  IX,  667. 

Bpeaker.— The  title  of  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Consti- 
tution provides  that  **  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  choose  their  Speaker  and 
other  officers."  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  contemplated 
vesting  the  Speaker  with  the  i>ower  he  now 
enjoys.  The  system  of  legislation  by  com- 
mittees which  has  gradually  grown  up,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  prerogative  ofthe  Speaker  to 
name  thenu  has  greatly  extended  his  in- 
fluence. Tne  first  Speaker  of  the  modern 
sort—more  of  a  leader  of  the  House  than  a 
presiding  officer— was  Henry  Clay.  As  the 
representative  of  the  House  the  Speaker 
presides  over  the  deliberations  of  that  body, 
appoints  its  committees,  supervises  its  jour- 
nal, certifies  to  the  Hmount  of  compensation 
due  its  members,  signs  the  bills,  resolutions, 
warrants,  subpoenas,  etc.,  and  has  the  right, 
as  a  member,  to  participate  in  debate  alter 
calling  another  member  to  the  chair.  The 
Speaker  rarely  avails  himself  of  this  privi- 
lege. He  is  chosen  by  the  House  from 
among  its  members.  Following  is  the  list 
of  the  Speakers  Qf  the  House:  Frederick 
A.  C.  Muhlenberg,  Pennsvlvania;  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  Connecticut;  Jonathan  Dayton, 
New  Jersey;  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Massa- 
chusetts; Nathaniel  Macon,  North  Carolina; 
Joseph  B.  Vamum,  Massachusetts;  Henrv 
Clay,  Kentucky;  Langdon  Cheves,  South 
Carolina;  John  W.  Taylor,  New  York; 
Philip  P.  Barbour,  Virginia;  Andrew  Steven- 
son, Virginia;  John  Bell,  Tennessee;  James 
K.  Polk,  Tennessee:  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter, 
Virginia:  John  White,  Kentucky;  John  W. 
Jones,  Virginia:  John  W.  Davis,  Indiana: 
Robert  .C.  Wintnrop,  Massachusetts;  Howell 
Cobb,  Georgia;  Linn  Boyd,  Kentucky; 
Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Massachu.setts;  James 
L.  Orn  South  Carolina;  William  Pennington, 
New  Jersey;  Galusha  A.  Grow,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Schuyler  Colfax,  Indiana;  Janies  G. 
Blaine,  Maine;  Michael  C.  Kerr,  Indiana; 
Samuel  J.  Randall,  Pa.;  J.  Warren  Keifer, 
Ohio;  John  G.  Carlisle,  Ky.;  Thomas  B. 
Reed,  Me.;  Chas.  F.  Crisp,  Ga.;  David  B. 
Henderson,  Iowa;  Joseph  S.  Cannon,  III. 

Bpear,  Edward,  lieutenant  of  artillery,  nomi- 
nation of,  and  reasons  therefor,  1, 63. 

Bpeolal-DellYery  Stamps: 
Discussed,  VIII.  249;  IX,  449,  5.^. 

Special  Session  Messages  of  President- 
Adams,  John,  1, 233. 
Cleveland,  IX,  401. 
Hayes,  VII,  452,  520. 
Lincoln,  Vl,  2a 
McKinley,  X.  19. 
Madison.  I,  46S,  526. 
Pierce,  V,  394. 
Tyler,  IV,  4a 
Van  Buren,  III,  324. 

Specie  Olronlar.— An  order  drafted  by  Sena- 
tor Benton,  of  Missouri,  and  issued  by  the 
SecreUrvof  the  Treasury  July  11,  18*,  by 
order  of  President  Jackson  (  X,  104 ) .  It  was 
designed  to  check  speculative  purchases 
of  public  lands.    In  it  the  officials  were  di- 
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rected  to  receive  nothing  but  gold  and  silver 
in  payment  for  public  lands.  The  circular 
was  isstttd  in  opposition  to  the  sentiment  of 
Congress,  which  at  the  next  session  passed 
a  bill  to  rescind  the  order*  but  Jadcson  de- 
feated the  bill  by  a  pocket  veta  The  Presi- 
dent's action  aroused  much  indignation  and, 
it  is  clMmed,  hastened  the  panic  of  1837. 
ipeele  PaTmenis.-'The  United  States  sus- 
pended specie  payments  Jan.  I,  1862,  and 
Congress  authorized  the  issue  oft  laige  quan- 
tities of  United  States  notes  to  be  a  legal 
tender.  In  this  action  the  Government  had 
been  preceded  by  most  of  the  banks  of  the 
country,  following  the  example  of  the  New 
York  banks.  Jan.  14, 1875,  the  act  authori- 
zing the  resumption  of  specie  payments  of 
Government  contracts  to  begin  Jan.  i,  1879, 
was  approved  by  President  Grant  in  a  spe- 
cial message  ( VII,  314 ).  To  thib  end  the 
purchase  of  bullion  and  the  manufacture  of 
subsidiary  coin  was  at  once  begun.  The 
mints  were  run  overtime  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  specie,  and  lesumption  becajie  an 
accomplished  fact 
Bpeele  Payma&W: 
Act  providing  for  resumption  of,  approved 

and  discussed,  VII,  314. 
Banks  refused  to  pay  Government  demands 

in  specie.  Ill,  59^ 
Discussed  by  President- 
Cleveland,  IX,  641. 
Grant,  Vfl,  ag,  107, 244,  285,  293, 314. 347. 

425- 
Hayes,  VIL44&  461, 558, 6x5. 
Mckinley,  X,  & 
Reports  on.  III,  509. 
Resumption  of — 
By  Chile  discussed,  IX,  6271 
Discussed,  VI,  681;  VI^  4^5. 5SS.  615. 
Recommended,  VII,  29,  107, 148, 285, 293, 

Suspension  ofTby  banks  discussed.  III,  324, 

.     J5:y;54JNS6<^572;VLi29.  . 

Bpelf  ht,  J.,  correspondence  regarding  inter- 
ference in  elections.  III.  96. 

Bpenoer,  Joab,act  for  relief  o^  vetoed,  VII, 
271. 

Bpeaoer,  JolinO.: 
Associate  justice  Supreme  Court,  nomina- 
tion of,  and  reasons  therefor,  IV,  128, 
Correspondence  regarding  Dorr's  Rebellion, 

Bp4rtia.^&e?i^SSbed^Spirits.) 

Bpltier,  BolomOB,  act  for  relief  of  heirs  of, 
returned,  VIII,  61J. 

BpoUi  Byitem.— The  policy  of  bestowing 
public  offices  upon  members  of  the  party  in 
power  as  rewards  for  political  services. 
These  official  rewards  once  secured,  the  bene- 
ficiaries found  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
arsist  in  keeping  in  power  the  party  to  which 
they  owed  their  positions,  not  only  by  a  strict 
attention  to  the  duties  of  their  offices,  but 
also  by  making  friends  and  votes  for  their 
superior  officer.  Under  the  spoib  sj^m,  it 
is  charged,  official  duties  are  often  made 
secondary  to  partisan  obligations.  This  sys- 
tem is  not  confined  to  American  politics,  but 
is  carried  on  in  England,  where  Parliament 
has  created  a  patronage  secretary,  who  takes 
charge  of  the  apportionment  and  keeps  reg- 
ular accounts  with  the  members  of  Parliament 
of  the  positions  which  have  been  filled  upon 
their  reconaendatlon.    In  the  United  States 


the  system  developed  first  in  New  York  and 
PennsylTania.  Tammany  Hall  made  effec- 
tive use  of  the  system  in  its  fight  against  the 
Clintons  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century.  It  was  extended  to  State  politics 
by  the  "Albany  Regency,"  established  by 
Martin  Van  Buren  in  1818.  It  was  not  until 
Jackson's  time,  however,  that  it  beoune  a 
feature  of  Federal  politics.  The  spoils  sys- 
tem derived  the  name  commooly  applied  to 
it  from  a  sentence  used  in  a  speech  made  by 
Senator  William  L.  M^rcy,  of  New  York, 
while  urging  the  Senate  to  confirm  the  nomi- 
nation of  Martin  Van  Buren  as  minister  to 
England.  In  defense  of  the  charge  against 
Van  Buren  that  he  had  introduced  the  cus- 
tom of  removal  from  office  for  opinion's  sake. 
Mr.  Marcy,  speaking  for  the  Democrats  of 
New  York,  Jan.  25, 1832,  declared  that  **they 
see  nothing  wrong  in  the  rule  that  to  the 
victor  belongs  the  spoils  of  the  enemy. "  It 
has  since  been  a  regular  feature  of  Ameri- 
can politics  in  every  Administration,  temp- 
ered of  late  by  the  provisions  of  the  civil- 
service  act  of  1883.  (See  also  Civil  Service.) 
BpolUtion  Olaims  (see  also  France,  claims 
against  discussed): 
Act  providing  fo^- 
Ascertainment  and  satisfaction  of,  vetoed. 

IV,  466. 
Ascertainment  of,  vetoed,  V,  307. 
BpoUatlont  (see  also  Alabama  Claims;  the 
several  powers,  claims  against;  Vessels, 
United  States,  seized):  / 

Discussed  bv  President- 
Adams,  John,  L  247. 
Jefferson,  1,  383,  395.  425. 
Monroe,  II,  190. 
Washington,  I,  1461 
gpooner  Act,  mentioned,  XI,  ii8a 
BpoUsylTaala  Oonn-Honae  (Va.).  Baltle 
of.— After  2  days'  fighting  in  the  Wilderness, 
south  of  the  Rapidan  River,  in  Virginia, 
Grant  attempted  to  turn  Lee's  right  flank 
and  advance  toward  Richmond  by  way  of 
Spottsylvania  Court-House.  This  resulted 
in  a  series  :si  battles.  Lee  discovered  the 
movement  of  Grant's  army  and  reached 
Spottsylvania  first  By  Mav  9^  1864,  Grant 
had  his  army  concentrated  near  Spottsyl- 
vania. Hancock  commanded  the  right,  War- 
ren the  center,  and  Sedgwick  the  left  The 
latter  was  killed  while  placing  his  artil- 
lery on  the  9th,  and  Wright  succeeded  him 
in  command  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps.  May 
ID  and  II  there  was  desultory  fighting,  skir- 
mishing, and  manoeuvering  for  positions. 
Grant'slosses  during  the  loth  are  supposed  to 
have  exceeded  to.000  men,  and  Lee's  are 
also  supposed  to  have  been  severe.  The 
morning  of  May  12  opened  with  an  advance 
by  Hancock's  column,  which  surrounded  and 
captured  with  the  salient  an  entire  division 
(Gen.  Edward  Johnson's)  of  3.000  Confed- 
erates, including  2  generals  ana  between  30 
and  40  guns.  The  fighting  of  this  day  was 
as  severe  as  any  during  the  war.  Lee  made 
5  furious  assaults  in  auick  succession,  with  the 
view  of  dislodging  Hancock  and  Wnffht  from 
the  captured  salient.  From  dawn  uU  dusk 
the  battle  raged.  The  Federal  assault  on 
the  Confederate  line  was  checked,  t  was 
renewed  without  success  on  the  18th.  After 
several  days  of  maoeuvering  and  having  re- 
ceived reenforcements  enough  to  make  up 
for  his  lossei»  Grant,  on  the  JOth  and  aist  of 
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l9«ltfrlTaBU  Oourt-HooM  (V«.).  Battle 

May,  moTed  southward  toward  the  North 
Anna  River.  The  Federal  leases  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Spottsylyania  Court- House,  includinff 
the  conflicts  at  Todd's  Tavern.  Corbin^ 
Bridge,  Alsop*s  Farm,  Laurel  Hill,  Po  River, 
Ny  River,  the  angle  of  the  salient  Piney 
Branch  Church,  Harris's  Farm,  and  Guineys 
Station,  between  May  8  and  21,  1864,  were 
officially  reported  as  2,725  killed,  n^id 
wounded,  and  2,258  missing,  a  total  of  i^l^. 
The  Confederate  losses,  only  partially  re- 
ported, were  (Ewell's,  Johnson^s.  and  Mc- 
Gowan*8  divisions)  4i00i  killed  and  wounded. 

Sprafue,  William,  correspondence  regarding 
Dorr's  Rebellion,  IV,  105. 

Bprlngfleld.  Mo.,  act  tor  erection  of  public 
bttUding  at,  vetoed,  VUI,  476. 

IprtsgllMd  (N.  J.),  BatUa  of.-^Jttne  6^  1780, 
Generals  Sterling,  Knyphausen.  Mathews, 
and  Tryon  left  Staten  Island  with  5,000  men 
to  attack  Washington's  army  at  Morristown, 
N.  T.  Sterling  was  killed  and  Kn^phausen 
took  command.  He  advanced  to  within  half 
a  mile  of  Springfield,  harassed  all  the  way 
by  the  settlers  and  militia.  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton returned  to  New  York  on  June  17  from 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  prepaired  to  join 
Knyphausen.  On  June  23  the  British  ad- 
vance was  made  in  two  columns.  The 
American  outposts  were  forced  back  upon 
Springfield,  which  the  British  burned,  and 
then  retreated  to  Staten  Island.  The  British 
loss  amounted  to  about  150^  the  American 
to83. 

Rprliigfleld,  OMo,  act  to  establish  port  of  de- 
livery at,  vetoed,  VIll,  417. 

Squadron: 

'  African,  instructions  to  officers  of,  referred 
to,  IV,  320;  V.  540. 
Asiatic    (See  Manila  Harbor,  Battle  of.) 
Home,  proposed  extension  of  duties  of,  re- 
ferred to,  IV,  276. 
Mediterranean,  referred  to.  IV,  52,  loa 
Pacific    (See  Manila  Harbor,  Battle  of.) 

BqmaVkiln  Indlaiu,  treaty  with.  V,  303. 

Bqul-alU  Indiani,  treaty  with,  Y,  303. 

8q«i«r,  B.  CI«orge,  treaMes  with  Nicaragua 
and  San  Salvador  coLiluded  by,  Y,  34. 

Iq«la-iai-ailali  Indiau ,  treaty  with,  v,  379. 

Staff  of  Amr*    (See  Army.) 

StaaiSMrd  HarDor,  Ooiul,  survey  of,  referred 
to,  11,48a 

Stamp  Act.— An  act  of  the  British  Pariiament 
passed  in  1765  and  put  into  effect  in  the 
American  (Colonies  Nov.  i  of  that  year.  It 
levied  on  British  subjects  in  America  specific 
sums  for  each  of  the  common  transactions 
of  business.  Deeds,  bonds,  notes  of  hand, 
indentures,  insurance  policies,  leases,  con- 
tracts of  sale,  etc.,  were  not  to  be  enforced 
by  courts  unless  written  on  stamped  paper 
bought  of  the  officers  of  the  Crown.  Without 
stamped  wills  testamentary  dispositions 
wotdd  be  void;  without  stamped  receipts 
debts  could  not  be  acquitted;  vessels  at  sea 
without  clearances  written  on  stamped  paper 
were  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation  if 
they  fell  in  with  one  of  the  King's  ships: 
only  stamped  newspapers  could  be  exposed 
for  sale;  without  stamped  certificates  mar- 
riages could  not  lawfully  be  contracted:  un- 
staiaped  writs  and  executions  had  no  force 
or  effect;  in  short,  the  American  citizen  must 
have  been  daily  paying  money  into  the  Brit- 


ish treasurv  at  its  stamp  office  or  in  respect 
to  much  of  the  protection  which  society  un- 
dertakes,to  afford  he  was  an  outlaw.  Under 
this  act  business  was  suspended.  The  people 
absolutely  refused  to  use  the  stamjM.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  presented  a  petition  of  the 
colonists  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on 
Mar.  i^  1766,  the  stamp  act  was  repealed. 
The  agitation  resulting  from  the  act  was  one 
of  the  leading  causes  in  effecting  the  Revo- 
lution. 
StamiHAot  Oongress.— A  body  whioh  met  at 
New  York  Oct  7,  1765,  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  all  the  Colonies  except  Virginia. 
North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Georgia.  There  were  26  members,  includ- 
ing 4  from  New  York,  2  each  from  Rhode 
Island  and  Delaware,  and  3  each  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  South  Carolina. 
Timothy  Ruffgles,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
chosen  president  The  manifestoes  issued 
b)r  this  congress  were  **  A  Declaration  ot  the 
Rights  and  Grievances  of  the  Colonists  of 
America,^  an  address  to  the  King,  a  me- 
morial to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  all  of  a  loyal  and 
respectful  tone.  The  congress  adjourned 
Oct  25.  4  , 

Stanbary,  Henry : 
Counsel  for  President  Johnson  in  impeach- 
ment proceedings,  VI,  726. 
Special  commissioner  to  investigate  admin- 
istration in  military  division  on  Mississippi 
River,  VI,  273. 
Standley,  Jobn  S.,  delegate  to  the  ChocUws 

for  treaty  purposes,  mentioned,  IX,  23X 
Stanly,  Edward,  militarv  governor  otNorth 
Carolina,  authority  and  action  of,  referred 
to,  VI,  8a 
Stanly,  Fabius.  mentioned,  V,  595. 
Stanton,  Edwin  IL: 
Correspondence  of,  relative  to  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  VI,  260. 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 

memory  of,  VII,  03. 
Discussion  of,  and  orders  concerning  the 
suspension  of,  as  Secretary  of  War  and 
transfer  of  records  to  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant. 
VI,  556, 583, 603. 
Negotiations  for  and  correspondence  regard- 
ing restoration  of  peace,  Vl,  260. 
Secretary  of  Wai^- 
Removal  of,  discussed  and  orders  regard- 
ing, VI,  621,  622, 663. 
Suspension  of,  discussed  and  orders  re- 
garding, VI,  5S6»  583.    (See  also  VI, 

Staploton,  Bobtrt  H.,  act  granting  pension 

to,  vetoed,  VIII,  468. 
Star  Bontet.  (See  Postal  Service.) 
Star  Spangled  Banner.— A  patriotic  song 
written  by  Francis  Scott  Key.  of  Baltimore, 
on  the  night  of  Sept  13.  1814,  during  the 
bombardment  of  I<ort  McHenry  by  the 
British.  Kev  had  gone  under  a  flag  of  truce 
to  solicit  the  release  of  some  friends  who 
had  been  seized  by  the  English  Admiral 
Cochrane  during  the  attack  on  the  city  of 
Washington.  Upon  Key's  arrival  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  was  about  to  begin  the  attack 'on 
Fort  McHenry,  and  though  his  request  for 
the  release  of  his  friends  was  granted,  Ad- 
miral Cochrane  refused  to  allow  him  or  his 
friends  to  leave  the  ship  before  the  battle. 
During  the  exeiteraent  ot  the  bombardment 
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star  spangled  %BSLnKt— Continued, 
Key  wrote  the  famous  song  on  the  back  of 
a  letter.    It  was  published  and  sung  at  the 
theaters    to    the    tune   of    "Anacreon   in 
Heaven." 

Starr,  WlUlam  K.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  454. 

Stars  and  Bars.— The  Sag  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  of  America.  1  ne  first  provisional 
Senate  recommended  that  "the  flag  of  the 
Confederate  States  shall  consist  of  a  red  field 
with  a  white  space  extending  horizontally 
through  the  center  and  equal  in  width  to  one- 
third  the  width  of  the  flag."  The  union 
was  a  blue  square  extending  across  the  up- 
per red  and  the  white  stripe.  In  the  blue 
square  9  stars  were  arranged  in  a  circle.  The 
bars  were,  by  their  colors,  red  and  white,  in- 
tended to  express  the  qualities  of  courage 
and  purity.  The  blue  Held  r  of  the  union 
expressed  fortitude,  and  the  9  stars  repre- 
sented the  number  of  States  in  the  Confed- 
eracy. It  was  first  displayed  Mar.  ^  1861. 
simultaneously  with  th6  inauguration  of 
Lincoln,  being  unfurled  over  the  statehouse 
at  Montgomery.  Ala.  In  1863  the  Stars  and 
Bars  too  closely  resembling  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  Confederate  congress  adopted  a 
white  nag  with  one  blue  star  in  the  center. 
Another  variation  commonly  used  was  a 
white  field  with  blue  diagonal  stripes  and 
white  stars,  and  a  piece  of  fringe  at  the  outer 
edge.  Some  of  the  army  corps  adopted  a 
battle  fla?  with  a  red  ground,  blue  diagonal 
cross,  and  white  stars. 

Suars  and  Stripes.  (See  Flag.) 

State  Banks.  (See  Banks,  State.) 

State  Constitutions.  (See  Constitutions, 
State.) 

State  ConrU.  (See  Courts,  State.) 

State  Debts: 
Contracted  abroad,  discussed,  IV,  87. 
Guaranty  of,  by  General  Government  dis- 
cussed, Iv,  211. 
Injure  public  credit,  IV,  208. 
Referred  to,  111,552. 

Repudiation  of  contracts  referred  to,  IV, 
109. 

State,  Department  of.— This  Department  of 
the  Executive  Government  had  its  origin  in 
the  Committee  of  Secret  Correspondence,  ap- 
pointedNovember29, 1775,  to  invoke  foreign 
aid  in  behalf  of  the  American  colonies.  This 
Committee  was  succeeded  by  the  Committee 
of  Foreign  AfiFairs  which  was  created  by  an 
act  of  the  Continental  Congress  on  April  17, 
1777.  **  A  plan  for  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs  *'  was  reported  to  Congress  in  January, 
1781,  and  the  Department  was  organaized  on 
August  10,  of  that  year,  Robert  K.  Livingston 
was  made  Secretary  and  he  filled  the  position 
until  June  4, 1783.  On  the  retirement  of  Liv- 
ingston the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
practically  ceased  to  exist,  for  about  a  year. 
Congress  managing  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country  through  committees.  On  Sep- 
tember 21,  1784,  however,  John  Jay  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  and  the  functions  of  the 
office  were  revived.  After  the  acceptance 
of  the  Constitution  Congress  passed  a  law 
entitled  '*  an  act  for  establishing  an  Executive 
Department  to  be  denominated  the  Depait- 
ment  of  Foreign  Affairs."  This  became  a 
law  on  Julv  27,  1789  and  John  Jay,  being  in 
charge  of  tne  old  Department,  was  continued 
temporarily  in  charge  of  the  new  one.    The 


existence  of  this  Department,  however,  was 
destined  to* be  brief,  for  on  September  15. 
following,  an  act  of  Congress  was  approved 
which  provided  that  "the  Executive  Depart- 
ment denominated  the  Department  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  shall  hereinafter  be  denomi- 
nated the  Department  of  State  and  the 
grincipal  officer  shall  hereafter  be  called  the 
ccretory  of  State."  On  September  26 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  made  Secretary.  Be- 
sides the  care  of  the  foreign  correspondence, 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  required,  among 
other  duties,  to  receive  and  publish  the  laws 
of  the  United  States;  to  become  the  medium 
of  correspondence  between  the  President 
and  the  governors  of  the  several  States:  and 
to  be  the  custodian  of  the  seal  of  the  United 
States.  The  scope  of  the  Department  was  so 
materially  enlarged  that  it  became  the  most 
important  of  the  government  offices  under 
the  President,  a  position  which  it  has  ever 
since  held.  Many  of  the  functions  originally 
given  to  the  Department  of  State  have  since 
been  transferred  to  other  Departments.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  April  10^  1790,  the 
Department  was  given  charge  of  the  patent 
business,  which  it  retained  until  1849,  when 
the  work  was  given  over  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  A  law  passed  May  31, 
1790,  made  the  Department  of  State  the  re- 
pository of  maps,  tharts,  and  books  for  which 
copyright  might  be  granted  by  United  States 
district  courts,  but  in  1859  these  records  were 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  later  to  the  Librar>'  of  Congress  where  the 
business  is  now  conducted.  From  1790  until 
1850  the  Department  also  cared  for  the  enu- 
meration of  the  census,  but  in  the  latter  year 
that  work  was  given  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  from  which,  in  1903,  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  I^bor.  Territorial  affairs  were  also 
under  the  care  of  the  Department  of  State 
until  the  organization  of  tne  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  1849.  In  1853  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  was  provided  by  law  with 
power  to  act  as  Secretary  during  the  latter^s 
absence  or  during  an  interregnum.  A  Second 
Assistant  Secretary  was  provided  for  in  1866 
and  in  1875  the  office  of  Third  Assistant 
Secretary  was  created.  In  1848  the  office  of 
Examiner  of  Claims  was  created,  whose 
duties  were  to  examine  claims  of  our  citizens 
against  foreign  governments  and  of  foreign- 
ers against  our  Government,  but  when  the 
Department  of  Justice  was  formed,  in  1870, 
this  office  passed  under  its  jurisdiction,  while 
the  duties  of  the  incumbent  remained  a  part 
of  the  functions  of  the  Department  of  State. 
In  1891  the  title  of  this  office  was  changed  to 
Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State.  In 
1856  the  Statistical  Office  of  the  Department 
of  State  was  established;  in  1874  the  title 
was  changed  to  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  a 
year  later  it  was  again  changed  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  Commerce.  This  Bureau 
was,  in  1903,  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  made  a  part 
of  its  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  Bureau  of 
Indexes  was  established  in  1870;  the  Bureau 
of  Accounts  in  1873;  ^^^  ^he  Bureau  of  Rolls 
and  Library  in  1874.  Work  originally  done 
by  the  Home  Bureau  (1834)  has  since  been 
given  to  the  Passport  Bureau  and  the  Bureau 
of  Appointments.  Other  important  Bureaus 
are  the  Diplomatic  Bureau  (1834)  which  has 
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ItaU,  Pepartment  of— Continued. 
charge  of  all  correspondence  between  the 
Department  and  our  diplomatic  agents 
abroad  and  foreign  diplomatic  agents  in  the 
United  States,  prepares  treaties,  etc.;  and 
the  Consular  Bureau  (1834).  The  Bureau  of 
Trade  Relations  was  established  in  1903  to 
manage  the  work  of  the  consular  officials  in 
obtaining  reports  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  The  following  have 
been  Secretaries  of  State  under  the  Conni- 
tution:  Thomas  Jefferson,  Virginia;  Edmund 
Randolph,  Virginia;  Timothy  Pickering, 
Pennsylvania;  John  Marshall,  Virginia;  James 
Madison,  Virginia;  Robert  Smith,  Maryland; 
James  Monroe,  Viiginia;  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Massachusetts;  Henry  Clay,  Kentucky; 
Martin  Van  Biiren,  New  York;  Edward  Liv- 
ingston, Louisiana;  Ix)uis  McLane,  Dela- 
ware; John  Forsyth,  Georgia;  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Massachusetts;  Hugh  S.  Legar^,  South 
Carolina;  Abil  P.  Upshur,  Virginia;  John  C. 
Calhoun,  South  Carolina;  James  Buchanan, 
Pennsylvania;  John  M.  Clayton,  Delaware; 
Edward  Everett,  Massachusetts;  William  L. 
Marcy,  New  York;  Lewis  Cass,  Michigan; 
Jeremiah  S.  Black,'Pennsylvania;  William  H. 
Seward,  New  Yorkj  Elihu  B.  Washburne, 
Illinois;  Hamilton  Fish,  New  York;  William 
M.  Evarts,  New  York;  James  G.  Blaine, 
Maine;  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  New 
Jersey;  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Delaware;  John 
W.  Foster,  Indiana;  Walter  Q.  Gresham, 
Indiana;  Richard  Olney,  Massachusetts;  John 
Sherman,  Ohio;  William  R.  Dav,  Ohio;  John 
Hay,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Elihu  Root, 
New  York. 
State,  Department  of  : 
Agents  employed  by,  without  express  provi- 
sion of  law,  IV,  151.  281. 
Amount  charged  to,  tor  service  rendered  by 

naval  vessels  referred  to,  VI,  462. 
Appropriations  and  expenditures  of,  referred 

„to.yni427. 

Building  for— 
Completed  and  possession  taken  by,  VII, 

347. 
Recommended,  V,  168;  VII,  106. 

Change  in  laws  regulating  management  of, 
referred  to,  VII,  635. 

Changes  made  in  force  of,  referred  to,  IX, 
746. 

Clerks  in,  referred  to,  VI,  387. 601;  VIII,  67. 

Contingent  fund  of  bureaus  in,  estimates  for, 
referred  to,  VIII,  535. 

Historical  archives  in,  referred  to,  IX,  669. 

Historical  manuscripts  in,  plan  for  publish- 
ing, referred  to,  VlIL  613. 

Increase  of  work  of,  XI,  1180. 

Legal  services,  amounts  paid  for,  by,  re- 
ferred to,  VI,  630. 

Library  in,  referred  to,  VIII,  153. 

Officers  commissioned  by,  referred  to,  VII, 

Officers  in,  referred  to,  VII,  378. 

Public  records  in,  means  for  preservation  of, 

referred  to,  VII,  159. 
Salaries  and  expenses  of,  referred  to,  VI,  694. 
Substitutes  in,  employment  ol,  referred  to. 

Transfer  of — 
Patent  Office  from,  to  Attorney-General 

recommended,  Iv,  415. 
Portion  of  business  oh  recommended,  II, 

461;  V,  168. 


Territorial  affairs  from,  to  Interior  Depart- 
ment recommended,  VIL  106,  191. 
State  of  the  Union  discussed  by  President- 
Adams,  J.  a,  11,299, 350,  378,  412. 
Arthur,  VlTl,  235.  i 

Buchanan,  V,  436,  497,  520,  552,  626,  661,669. 
Cleveland,  VIII,  324,  773;  iX,  714. 
Fillmore,  V,  77. 

Grant,  VII.  27,  96,  153,  184,  284,  305,  332,  399. 
Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  32,  107,  306. 
Hayes,  VI,  458, 492,  557,  601. 
Jackson,  II,  442,  500,  544,  591;  III,  I47»  292. 
Jefferson,  1, 328,  346,  361.  385. 
Johnson,  VI,  353,  372,  391, 395.  445,  558,  639. 

673- 
Lincoln,  VI,  44, 54,  133,  l88,  251. 
McKinley,  X,  82. 
T^fadisoTi  I,  539,  567,  573. 
Mutiroe,  H,  54,  73,  98,  207,^222, 248. 
Pierce,  y,  207, 273,  341,  397. 
Fnlk,  IV,  471,  532,629. 
Kooscvt^Jt,  X,  421,527. 
la V lor,  V,  9. 

Tyler.  IV,  74,  194,  257.  334.     ^ 

Van  Buren,  III,  373,  483,  529,  602. 

\Vasli3iJirton,  I,  103,  183,  213. 
State,  Secretaxy  of: 

Appointments  by,  referred  to,  IV,  112. 

Letter  of  Don  Joaquin  de  Anduagato,  II,  140. 

I  .etter  to,  regarding  Louisiana  province,  I, 
348. 

Report   of.    I,  34,   346,  396,  442;  II,  68,  83; 
II,  568;  X,  121. 
State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  construction 

of,  discussed,  VII,  347,  572;  VIII,  51. 

Staten   Island,  sale  of  fortifications  on,  to 

United  States  proposed,  II,  368. 
States   of  the  Church.    (See  Italy;  Papal 

States.) 
States  of  the  Union  (see  also  the  several 
States): 
Accounts  of  United  States  with,  1, 141. 
Act- 
Containing   provisions   denying   certain, 
right  to  protect  themselves  with  militia 
discussed,  VI,  472,  673. 
Granting  lands  to — 
For  benefit  of  insane  persons  vetoed,  V, 

247. 
Reasons  for  applying  pocket  veto  to, 

HI,  56. 
To  provide  colleges  in,  vetoed,  V,  543. 
To  pay  moneys  collected  under  direct  tax 
of  i»5i  to  Territories,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and,  vetoed,  VIII,  837, 
To  settle  claims  of,  reasons  for  applying 
pocket  veto  to,  II,  6^7. 
Admission  of,  discussed;  and  recommenda- 
tions regarding,  V,  502,  555. 
Agitation  in,  growing  out  of   slavery  dis- 

cus.sed.    (See  Slavery.) 
Alliances  between,  discouraged,  I,  217. 
Amicable  relations  between,  desired,  V,  273. 
Area  of,  and,  extent  of  public  domain  in,  re- 
ferred to,  V,  235. 
Commerce  between,  discussed,  VI,  362. 
Constitutional   rights  of.    (See  powers  of 

Federal  and  State  Governments.) 
Debts  contracted  by,  abroad  discussed,  IV,  87. 
Guaranty  of,  by  General  Government  dis- 
cussed, IV,  211. 
Injure  public  credit,  IV,  208. 
Referred  to.  III.  552. 

Repudiation  of  contracts  by,  referred  to, 
rV,  109. 
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BtatM,  of  tbo  Vi^on— Continued. 
Disbursements  made  within  Territories  and» 

11.482. 
Education  in.    (See  Education.) 
Federal  Government  in,  uniform  operation 

of*  sufsrcBted,  II,  d6i. 
Funds  cTeposited  witn — 

May  be  necessary  to  use  portion  of,  III,  239. 

Not  intended  as  a  gift.  III,  239. 

Referred  to,  III,  606. 
Governments  to  be  reestablished  in  South- 
em  States.    XSee  Confederate  States.) 
Indebtedness  of,  to  United  States  referred 

to,  I,  39.1. 
Insurrection,  existence  of,  m  certain,  pro- 
claimed, VI,  j7, 02, 165. 

Proclamations  aeclaring  insurrection  at  an 

end,  VI,  317.  429,  434.  ^    ,      ,     ,. 
Tax  upon  real  estate  m,  declared  a  lien  on 
same,  VI,  92. 
Lands — 
Granted  to — 
For  educational  purposes,  II,  466,  482; 

VI,  389;  VII.  252. 
In  aid  of  internal  improvements,  etc.,  dis- 
cussed, VII,  III,  252;  VIII,  705. 
Purchased  in,  by  United  States  referred  to, 
11,326,327.  ^      ^ 

Le^slation  to  secure  property  and  enforce 

law  in,  recommended,  Vll,  127. 
Measures  and  weights  of,  sets  of,  made  for, 

III,  258. 
Payment  or  assumption  of  stocks  of,  by  Gen- 
eral Government  referred  to.  IV,  54. 
Powers  of.    ( See  Powers  of  Feoeral  and  State 

Governments.) 
Prisoners  in,  provision  for.    (See  Imprison- 
ment) 
Reconstruction  of  Sonthem  States.    (See  Re- 
construction; the  several  States.) 
Restoration  of  Southern  States.    (See  Provi- 
sional Governors;  Restoration.) 
Right  of  certain,  to  representation  in  Con- 
gress discussed,  VI,  146. 
Secession  discussed.    (See  Secession.) 
Sectional  agitation  in,  mediation  of  Virginia 

for  settlement  of,  discussed,  V,  661. 
Slavery  in.    (See  Slavery.) 
Suability  of,  amendment  to  Constitution  rela- 
tive to,  I,  260. 
Surplus    revenue    should    be    apportioned 
among,  11,451,  514. 
Constitutional  amendment  necessary  for, 

recommended,  II,  452. 
Derangement  arising  from  distribution  of, 

III.  490. 
Funds  deposited  with,  not  intended  as  a 

gift,  II,  239. 
May  be  necessary  to  use  portion  of  funds 

deposited  with,  III,  239. 
Table  showing  distribution  of,  III.  260. 
Tide  of  population  flows  into  new,  IV,  270. 
Union    and    Confederate    fla^s,  return  of, 
to  respective  States  recommended,  VIII, 
578. 
Proposition  withdrawn,  VIII,  579. 
Weignts  and  measures,  sets  ofT  made  for, 

n!,258. 

BUtM  ElgbtB.    (See  Powers  of  Federal  and 

State  Crovemments.)  , 

Btatlstioal  OongreBs,  Intenutttonal: 
At  St.  Petersburg,  VIL  188, 267. 

The  Hague,  VlI,  128. 
Invitation  to  hold  next  meeting  in  United 
States  recommended,  VII,  iSST 


BtatlttlcB,  Bureau  of.— A  Bureaii  of  the  De 
partment  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  It  was 
established  in  1866,  as  a  Bureau  of  the  Treas* 
ury  Department,  but  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in 
1903,  it  was  transferred  to  that  Department 
It  collects  and  publishes  from  time  to  time 
statistics  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  countries,  immiffration 
statistics,  etc.  Its  annual  Statistical  Aostract 
of  the  United  States  and  reports  on  conunerce 
and  navigation  are  important  documents. 
Btatlstlot,  Bureau  of,  act  to  establish,  referred 

to,  VIII,  220. 
Statues  and  Mdanmeiits: 
Clinton,  George,  statue  of,  presented  to  Con* 

gresfrbv  State  of  New  York,  VII,  26a 
Garfield,  James  A~  statue  of,  to  be  erected  in 
Washington,  VIII,  208. 
Unveiling    ceremonies,  order   regarding. 
VIIL577. 
Liberty  Enlightening  the  World.    (  See  Lib- 
erty £)nligktening  the  World. ) 
Rawlins,  John  A.,  statue  of,  recommendations 

regarding  erection  of,  vll,  170. 
Thomas,  George  H.,  statue  of,  to  be   un- 
veiled, VII,  W- 
Washington,  George,  statue  of— 
To  be  erected  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  VIII, 

129. 
To  be  placed  in  Capitol,  H,  315,  607:  IV,  57. 
Washington  Monument    (  See  Washington 

Monument.) 
Wooster,  David,  monument  to  memory  of,  in- 
formation regarding,  II,  232. 
Vorktown,  Va^  monument  at,  referred   to, 
VIII,  263. 
Statute  of  Llmltatlone  should  be  repealed  in 

criminal  cases.  III,  273. 
Statutes  of  United  States.  ( See  Revised  Stat- 
utes. ) 
Stayer,  Anson,  military  superintendent  of  tel- 
egraph lines,  VI,  109. 
Bteam-Boller  Bzplotione: 
Commission  to  inquire  into  causes  of,  VII, 

259,  ,482.^         ^   . 
Examination  of   inventions  to  prevent,  re- 
ferred to,  III,  509,  511,  515. 
Steam  Power: 
Accident  in  navii^ation  resulting  from  crimi- 
nal nejgflifrence  m  use  of,  discussed.  III,  34. 
Use  and  development  of,  in  naval  warfare 
discussed,  IV,  48, 269^  279. 
Steamboat-Inspeetlon    Serrlee     discussed, 

VIII.  346. 
Steamboats,  casualties  in,  discussed.  III,  394. 

SteamBbip  MaU  Service.    ( See  Postal  Serv- 
ice. ) 
Steamihipt: 
Australian  line  referred  to,  VII,  147. 
Claims  of  German  lines  to  interest  on  dues 

illegally  exacted,  VIII,  499, 782. 
Construction  of,  into  war  vessels  when  needed 

recommended,  IV,  35a 
Line  of,  between — 
Havre  and  New  York  referred  to,  IV,  158, 

320. 
San  Francisco  and  Japan  and  China,  VII, 

147. 
Naval  reserve  of,  recommended,  IX,  57. 
Proposals  for  construction  of  iron  steamships 
for  trans- Atlantic  service  referred  to,  VII, 

69. 
Rapid  service  of,  recommended  by  Interna* 
tional  American  Conference,  IX,  76k 
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Recommendations  regarding,  by  Ppcsident— 
Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  56*  X24. 
McKinley,  X,  115. 

Steams.  Frederick  P.,  member  of  committee 
to  report  upon  sewerage  system  of  District 
of  Columbia,  IX,  52, 79. 

Bteok,  Micliael,  treaty  with  Indians  concluded 
by,  VI.  192. 

Steedman.  James  B..  mentioned.  VI,  351^  388. 

Steele,  Oeorge  W.,  Governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Oklahoma,  letter  of,  regarding  suffer- 
ing caused  \y9^  failure  of  crops  by  drought, 
among  the  settlers  in  Oklahoma,  IX,  81. 

Bte'li-cEass  Indians,  treaty  with,  V.  303. 

Bteilaooom  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  303. 

Btelnberger,  ▲.  B.,  special  agent  to  Samoa, 
power  conferred  upon,  referred  to,  VII,  361, 
428. 

Btellwagen,  Henry  S.,  commander  of  Consti- 
tution, acceptance  of  sword  by,  for  services 
rendered  British  vessel  Mersey  referred  to, 

VI,  259. 
Btephens.  Alexander  H.: 
Member  of  commission  to  confer  with  Presi- 
dent regarding    termination  of  War  be- 
tween the  States,  VI,  260. 
Pardon  applied  for  by,  order  regarding,  VI, 
352. 
Sternberg.  Ctoorge  M..  designated  to  attend 

Sanitary  Conference  at  Rome.  VIII,  313. 
Bteuart,  William  M.,  commissioner  to  investi- 
gate affairs  of  New  York  custom-house,  IV, 
152,  161. 
Steuben,  Baron  Ton,  descendants  of.  present 

at  Yorktown  Centennial,  VIII,  39. 
Steyens,  Angnstas  F..  act  granting  pension 

to,  vetoed,  VIII,  428. 
Sterens, Isaac  I.: 
Governor  of  Washington  Territory- 
Mentioned,  V,  536. 

Proclamation  ot  martial  law  by,  referred 
to,  V,  423. 
Major-general  of  volunteers,  nomination  of, 

and  reasons  therefor,  VI,  162. 
Treaty  with  Indians  concluded  by,  V,  303, 
362,379.380.381.   .  ,^  ^       , 

Stevens,  Jolin  L.,  engmeer  of  Panama  Canal, 

XI,  1 178. 
SteTens,   Jolin    L..    minister  to    Hawaiian 
Islands,  action    of,  respecting    annexation 
discussed,  IX,  441,  460. 
Steyenson,  Andrew,  minister  to  Great  Britain: 
Correspondence  regarding — 
Imprisonment  ofE.  S.  Greelv,  111,358,  40S. 
Northeastern  boundary.    (See  Northeast- 
em  Boundary.) 
Nomination  of,  discussed,  III,  53. 
Steward,  Jaokson.  act  granting  pension  to, 

vetoed,  VIII,  442. 
Stewart,  Alexander  T.,  nomination  and  con- 
firmation of,  as  Secretary  of  Treasury,  dis- 
cussed, VII,  8. 
Withdrawal  of  message,  VII,  9. 
Btewartr  Charles: 
Charges  against,  discussed,  II,  278. 
Court-martial  of,  referred  to,  II,  323. 
Nomination  of,  discussed,  V,  532. 
Stewart,  William  A.,  imprisonment,  convic- 
tion, and  release  of,  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  V, 
239. 
Stlokney,  Amos,  report  of,  on  protection  of 

levees  referred  to,  VlII,  210. 
Btlokney,  William,  member  of  Ponca  Indian 
Cdnmiseiea,  VII,  630. 


Stilwell.  Jesse  IL,  act  granting  pension  to, 

vetoed,  VIII,  722. 
Stivers.  Oliarles  B.,  joint  resolution  declaring 

retirement  of,  from  Army  legal,  etc.,  vetoed, 

IX,  91. 
St-kAh-mlsli  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  379. 

Stoekbridge  Indians: 

Proceedings  for  relief  of,  referred  to,  IV,  314. 
Treaty  with.  III.  277,  429,  466. 556;  IV,  679; 
V,363;VI,Si8. 

Stockliolm,   Sweden,     International    Prison 
Congress  to  be  held  in,  discussed,  V^JI,454. 
Proceedings  of,  referred  to,  VII,  512. 

Stockton  and  Stokes,  claims  of,  III,  28a 
Payment  of,  referred  to.  III,  503. 

Stockton,  Robert  F.: 
Captain  in   Navv,  nomination  of,  and  rea- 
sons therefor,  III,  528. 
Construction  of  the  Princeton  under  direction 
of,  referred  to,  IV,  277. 

Btolnck-whA-mish  Indians,  treaty  with,  made 
and  concluded  January,  18^5,  by  Isaac  I. 
Stevens,  governor  and  superintendent  of  In- 
dian aftairs  of  Washington  Territory,  and 
also  with  other  tribes  within  the  same  ter- 
ritory, V,  379. 

Stoluck-wlia-misli  Indians,  treaty  with.  V, 

379. 

Stone,  Charles  P.,  chaiges  against  and  trial 
of,  referred  to,  VI,  74. 

Stone,  Ondbert.  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  546. 

Stone,  William,  report  of,  on  slaughter  of 
American  citizens  in  South  Carolina  trans- 
mitted, VII,  375. 

Stone  Biyer,  or  Murf^esboro  (Tenn.),  Bat- 
tle of.— Oct.  30,  1862,  Gen.  Buell  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Ohio  by  Gen.  William  S.  Rosecrans. 
During  December  the  Federal  army  of  41.- 
421  infantry,  3,266  cavalry,  and  2,223  <u^"- 
lery,  with  150  guns,  lay  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
The  recent  invasion  of  Kentucky  by  the 
Confederates  under  Gen.  Bra|Tg  having 
proven  unsatisfactory  to  the  Confederate 
government,  he  was  again  ordered  to  the 
north  soon  after  he  had  reached  Chattanooga. 
By  Christmas  he  was  posted  near  Murirees- 
boro,  about  30  miles  southeast  of  Nashville, 
with  an  army  of  37,000  men.  Rosecrans  had 
planned  to  assailthe  Confederate  right  early 
on  the  morning  of  December  31,  in  front  of 
Murireesboro.^  Bragg,  anticipating  his  de- 
sign, attacked  McCook  on  the  Federal  right 
and  drove  him  from  his  position  with  Con- 
siderable loss,  including  3.000  prisoners  and 
28  guns.  Some  Federal  accounts  represent 
the  Confederates  as  repulsed  four  times  after 
their  successful  charge.  Both  armies  rested 
on  Jan.  i,  1863.  On  the  2d  Rosecrans  re- 
sumed his  efforts  to  turn  the  Confederate 
right.  Some  statements  are  to  the  effect  that 
Bragg  attacked  unsuccessfully.  The  one 
here  followed  savs  the  Federals  advanced, 
were  forced  back  across  Stone  River,  but 
later  recovered  the  ground  and  threw  up 
breastworks.  Bragg  retired  from  his  position 
on  the  3d  and  occupied  Murfreesboro,  which 
he  evacuated  on  the  5th.  He  then  fell  back 
about  25  miles  to  Duck  River.  The  Federal 
loss  in  the  fighting  about  Murfreesboro  was 
1,^33  killed,  7,24s  wounded,  and  over  3,000 
prisoners— a  total  of  about  12,000.  The  loss 
of  the  Confederates  was  about  11,000  men  in 
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stone  ElTer,  or  Mnrfrootboro,  (Tenn.). 
BaUlO  ot--ConHnued. 
killed,  wounde<Land  missing.  This  battle  is 
called  bv  the  Confederates  the  battle  of 
Murfreesboro.  It  was  one  of  the  bloodiest 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Btono  Farry  (8.  0.),  Battle  of.— In  the  early 
summer  of  1770  the  British  under  Gen.  Pre- 
vost  advanced  upon  Charleston  and  de- 
manded its  surrender.  They  were  driven  off 
bv  the  vigorous  action  of  Pulaski,  Rutledge, 
Moultrie,  Laurens,  and  others.  In  his  re- 
treat toward  Savannah  Gen.  Prevost  left  a 
detachment  in  charge  of  Stono  Fern*,  xo 
miles  below  Charleston  on  Uie  Stono  Kiver. 
June  20  these  were  attacked  by  Gen.  Lin- 
coln. In  the  absence  of  concerted  action  the 
assault  failed  and  the  Americans  withdrew 
after  losing  X46  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Btony  Greek  (Canada),  Battle  o£— When  the 
British  were  driven  from  Fort  George,  on  the 
Niagara  River,  they  fled  westward  under  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Vincent  as  far  as  Stony  Creek, 6 
miles  southeast  of  the  present  citv  of  Hamil- 
ton and  about  50  miles  from  the  Niagara 
River.  Here  they  made  a  stand,  having  been 
reenforced  by  troops  from  Kingston.  They 
were  closely  followed  by  x.300  Americans  un- 
der Generals  Chandler  anoWinder.  At  mid- 
night June  5.  1813,  Vincent,  with  about  800 
men,  started  for  the  American  camp.  The  at- 
tack was  made  before  daylight,  and  the  com- 
batants were  unable  to  distinguish  friend 
from  foe.  Chandler  and  Winder  were  both 
captured  and  Vincent  was  lost  in  the  woods. 
The  British  command  then  devolved  upon 
CoL  Harve3r^  who,  despairinjg:  of  driving  the 
Americans  from  their  position,  withdrew 
from  the  attack  while  it  was  yet  dark.  The 
Americans  fled  to  Forty-Mile  Creek,  where 
they  were  joined  by  400  reenforcements. 
The  total  casualties  ot  the  battle  were :  Amer- 
icans, 154;  British,  178. 

Btony  Point  (N.T. ),  Btormlnc  of.— With  a 
view  to  regaining  possession  of  the  Hudson, 
Gen.  Clinton  in  June,  1779,  occupied  and  for- 
tified Verplancks  Point  and  Stony  Point,  gar- 
risoning the  latter  with  600  men.  To  circum- 
vent his  movements  Washinj^on  sent  for 
Anthony  Wayne  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
take  Stony  Point  His  reply  is  said  to  have 
been:  "  I  will  storm  hell  if  your  excellency 
will  plan  it."  Accordingly,  Washington 
planned  the  assault,  and  on  tne  night  of  July 
16, 1779,  Wayne,  with  about  800  men  selected 
from  3  regiments  of  infantry,  a  detachment 
from  West  Point,  and  Col.  Lee's  light-horse, 
made  a  sudden  assault  upon  the  fort  The 
plans  were  carefully  executed,  the  guns  were 
carried  off,  and  the  works  destroyed.  The 
British  casualties  were  20  killed,  f 4  wounded. 
^  missing,  and  472  prisoners — a  total  loss  ot 
02^.  The  total  American  loss  was  only  15 
killed  and  83  wounded.  Among  the  latter 
was  Gen.  Wayne.  This  the  boldest  exploit 
of  the  Revolution  was  initiated  by  the  capt- 
ure and  gagging  of  a  sentinel,  the  counter- 
sign  having   been    obtained   by   a   negro 

.  strawberry  vender  and  by  him  communicated 
to  the  Americans^  While  the  negro  chatted 
with  the  sentry  the  latter  was  seized  by  the 
American  advance  party. 

Btorer,  aeorge  W.,  conduct  of,  referred  to» 
IV,  678. 

Straw  Bhoe  Channel,  steamers  sailing  under 


American   flag   prohibited    >rom   passing 
through,  referred  to,  VI,  698, 704. 

Btreet,  Oeorge  F..  correspondence  regarding 
northeastern  boundary.  (See  Northeastern 
Boundar>\) 

Btreight's  Bald.— In  the  sprint  of  1863,  about 
the  time  Col.  Grierson's  flying  column  of 
cavalry  was  oiganized  at  Memphis,  Tenn^ 
CoL  A.D.  Streight,of  the  Fifty-first  Indiana, 
was  permitted  by  Gen.  Rosecrans  to  take  a 
body  of  1,800  cavalry  from  Tuscumbia.  Ala., 
to  attempt  the  destruction  of  railroaos  and 
other  property  in  northern  Alabama  and 
Geoigia.  The  raiders  started  out  Apr.  12 
and  were  captured  May  3,  1863,  near  Rome, 
Ga.,  having  accomplished  nothing.  The 
capture  was  made  by  Forest's  cavalry. 

Btrlcklett,  Georgia  A.,  act  for  relief  of,  ve- 
toed, VIll,  659. 

Btrlke  Oommltslon : 
Discussed,  IX,  551. 
Report  of,  transmitted,  IX,  556. 

Btrlngluun,  Bllae  H.,  thanks  of  Congress  to, 
recommended,  VI,  83. 

Btryker,  Oyrenlus  a.,  act  granting  pension 
to,  vetoed,  VIII.  665. 

Btnart,  Oharlee  B.,  report  on  waterway  re- 
ferred to,  VI,  201. 

Btnart,  Ctoorge  H.,  member  of  Indian  com- 
mission, VII,  23. 

Bnboonetltntlonal  Centennial  Oonunlaalon, 
memorial  of,  proposing  to  celebrate  centen- 
nial anniversary  of  framing  Constitution 
discussed,  VIII,  533. 

Bnbmarlne  Cables.*    (See  Ocean  Cables.) 

Bnbmarlne  Telegraph  Company,  claim 
against  United  States,  X,  676. 

BnbBldles  to  Railroads : 
Discussed,  VII,  no. 
Information  regarding,   transmitted,  VIII, 

BnbBl£e8  to  Bteamshlps : 
Discussed,  VII,  197,  352;  VIII,  353. 
Views  of  Postmaster-General  regarding,  VI, 

Bubsl^.— Derived  from  the  Latin  subndium, 
originally  the  troops  stationed  in  reserve  in 
the  third  line  of  battle,  from  subsidere,  to  sit 
down.  In  Europe,  after  the  period  of  its 
first  use,  it  meant  a  sum  of  money  paid  to  an 
ally  to  aid  in  carrying  on  war.  In  England 
it  was  a  special  tax  levied  upon  persons  and 
not  upon  property.  It  has  now  come  to 
mean  money  paid  by  a  government  to  indi- 
viduals or  companies,  such  as  steamship  or 
railway,  in  excess  of  the  value  of  services 
rendered  and  in  aid  of  individual  enterprise. 
Railways  in  the  United  States  have  been  as- 
sisted by  State  and  municipal  subscriptions 
to  their  bonds.  National  aid  to  railways, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Union  and  Central 
Pacific,  has  been  in  the  form  of  land  giants. 
In  the  case  of  the  Pacific  roads,  in  addition 
to  33,000,000  acres  of  land,  the  company  was 
granted  a  money  subsidy  of  more  tnan  $2^- 
000  a  mile.  The  first  subsidized  steamships 
were  those  of  the  Cunard  Line,  which  in 
1838  were  allowed  an  annual  subsidy  of 
;^i,000  by  Great  Britain.  Two  years  later 
agitation  was  begun  in  the  United  States  to 
have  steamship  mail  lines  established  on  the 
subsidy  plan,  and  in  1845  the  Postmaster- 
General  was  authorized  to  make  contracts 
for  carrying  foreign  mail  in  steamships  sail- 
ing under  Uie  American  flag.  In  1847  an  act 
was  passed  requiring  the  Secretsury  of  the 
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Wti9i^7— Continued, 
Navy  to  arrange  for  United  States  steam- 
ships to  carry  the  mail  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool,  to  the  West  Indies  and  Gulf 
ports,  and  from  Panama  up  the  Pacific  coast. 
By  1952  the  Government  was  paying  52,000^- 
000  a  year  for  foreign  mail  service,  but  Con- 
gress soon  after  put  an  end  to  all  mail 
subsidies.  An  act  of  Mar.  3, 189 1,  directed 
the  Postmaster-General  to  pay  $^  a  mile  run 

■  for  first-class  vessels  for  carrymg  foreign 
mails  and  in  consideration  of  their,  use  as 
auxiliary  naval  vessels.  In  1892  the  Interna- 
tional Navigation  Company  made  an  ar- 
rangement for  first-class  European  service  in 
connection  with  the  American  registry  of 
the  Paris  and  New  York.  In  1898  Senator 
Hanna  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  compre- 
hensive bill  to  provide  subsidies  for  ail 
classes  of  American  shipping,  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate  in  March,  1902,  but  failed 
to  pass  the  House,  although  several  small 
subsidies  have  been  granted  both  before  and 
since  that  date. 

Subtreasury  BystesL— The  subtreasnry  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  panic  of  1837.  In  his  special  session 
message  to  Congress  that  year  President  Van 
Buren  strongly  recommended  such  a  system 
(III,  324).  Silas  Wright,  of  New  York,  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  Congress  in  accordance 
with  the  President's  recommendations.  It 
prohibited  Government  agents  from  receiv- 
mg  anything  but  gold  and  silver.  In  1840 
the  bill  became  a  law  and  subtreasurles  were 
established  at  New  York,  Boston,  Charleston, 
and  St  LouiSj  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  and 
the  branch  mmt  at  New  Orleans  having  been 
also  made  places  of  deposit  The  law  was 
repealed  in  184 1  and  reenacted  in  1846.  The 
subtreasury  at  Charleston  has  been  sus- 
i;)ended,  but  subtreasuries  have  been  estab- 
lished at  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and 
San  Francisco. 

Bubtreasury  By  item: 
Condemnation  of,  referred  to,  IV,  45. 
Discussed  by  President — 
Taylor,  V.  18. 
Tyler.  IV,  4^.207. 

Van  Buren,  In,  324,  379.  4?9,.  SM.  540,  6ia 
Modifications  in.  recommended,  V,  18. 

Sufflrftge. — The  privilege  of  participating  in 
the  government  of  a  state  or  nation  by  vot- 
ing at  an  election  of  officers  or  on  a  change 
in  the  fundamental  law.  Suffrage  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  exer- 
cised by  such  electors  in  each  State  as  have 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islature ( I,  21 ).  The  Constitution  does  not 
guarantee  the  suffrage  to  any  citizen,  but  by 
the  fourteenth  ana  fifteenth  amendments 
the  States  are  forbidden  to  abridge  the  privi- 
leges or  immunities  of  United  States  citizens 
or  to  deny  or  abridge  the  right  of  suffrage  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude.  The  age  ot  21  is  universally 
fixed  upon  as  that  when  suffrage  may  be 
exercised.  In  some  States  abilitv  to  read 
and  write  is  required,  some  a  small  property 
qualification  or  tax  is  imposed,  while  in 
others  aliens  who  have  declared  tneir  inten- 
tion to  become  citizens  are  allowed  to  vote. 
Until  the  present  century  suffrage  was  greatly 
restricted  in  America.  Massachusetts  and 
the  New  Haven  Colonies  for  a  long  time 


allowed  none  but  church  members  to  vote. 
There  have  been  periods  in  the  history  of 
nearly  all  the  Colonies  when  only  free- 
holders were  allowed  to  vote.  When  the 
States  in  the  Federal  Union  first  framed 
their  constitutions  some  of  them  retained 
the  church-membership  qualification,  while 
others  permitted  suffrage  to  freeholders,  only. 
In  I79i8  Georgia  abolished  the  property 
c|ualincation,  and  was  followed  by  Maryland 
in  1801,  Massachusetts  and  New  York  in 
1821,  Delaware  in  18^1,  New  Jersey  in  1844, 
Connecticut  in  I&^S,  Virginia  in  1850.  North 
Carolina  in  1854,  South  Carolina  in  1865,  and 
Rhode  Island,  except  in  municipal  elections, 
in  1888.  The  new  States  have  mostly  provided 
for  manhood  suffrage  from  the  first  (See  also 
Woman  Suffrage.) 

Buflteji,  The,  I«rench seamen  on,  accidentally 
killed  by  salute  from  the  UhiUd  StaieStlll,  54. 

Bagar: 
Manufacture  of— 
Encouragement  of,  recommended.  VII,  626. 
From  sorghum  and  sugar  cane  discussed, 
VIII,  798. 
Manufacture  of  milk,  in  Switzerland  referred 

to,  VllI,  394. 
Placed  on  free  list  discussed,  IX,  191. 
Probable  retaliatory  action  of  foreign  govern- 
ments for  proposed  imposition  of  duty  on, 
IX,  478. 
Protest  of  Germany  to  discriminating  duty 
on,  recommendations  regarding.  IX,  525. 
Supervision  provided  by  tariff  law  tor  domes- 
tic production  of,  transfer  of,  to  Agricul- 
tural Department  recommended,  I^  119. 

Bugar-BMt Culture,  VII,582;  IX,  119;  X,  122. 

Sugar  Bounty: 
Discussed,  IX,  443,  532. 
Pa3rment  of  appropriation  for,  contained  in 
sundry  civil  bill  referred  to,  IX,  663. 

Suits  Against  OoYsmment,  act  regarding 
bringing  of,  vetoed,  IX,  247. 

SuUlYan,  Jobn  T.,  director  of  Bank  of  United 
States,  nomination  of,  and  reasons  there- 
for, 111,  41. 

SuUiyan,  Mary,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  651. 

Sumatra.— An  island  of  the  Malay  archipel- 
ago, a  colony  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is  south 
and  west  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  it 
is  separated  from  Java  by  the  Strait  of 
Sunda.  It  contains  some  mineral  wealth, 
and  produces  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  pepper,  etc. 
The  religion  is  Mahommedan.  In  1873  Su- 
matra made  war  against  Acheen,  which 
ended  in  the  subjugation  and  annexation  of 
the  latter.  Area,  161,592  sq.  miles;  popula- 
tion (1900),  3,170,312. 

Sumatra,  attack  on  American  vessels  by  pi- 
rates on  coast  of,  11,  551,  596. 
Instructions  to  commander  of  the  Potomac 

regarding,  II,  S75-  

Sumner,  Bdwln  V.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  V,  191. 

Sumpter,  The,  arrest  of  part  of  crew  of,  at 
Morocco  referred  to,  Vi,  144. 

Sunday  Laws.  (See  Blue  Laws.) 

Superintendent  of  Finances.  (See  Finances, 
Superintendent  of.) 

Superintendent  of  Immigration,  report  of, 
discu.ssed,  IX,  445. 

Superior,  Lake.  (See  Lake  Superior.) 

Suplee,  Edwin  X,,  r^ort  of,  on  Navajo  In- 
dians transmitted,  lA,  347. 
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Messages  and  Papers  §f  ike  Presidents, 


gvppltot,  PvUle: 
DistribtttioQ  of.  referred  to,  1, 149. 
Officer  should  be  placed  in  cnarge  of,  1, 149. 

Bnpreme  Court.  (See Court,  Supreme.) 

Bupreme  Oourft  Juitioes.— Chief  and  associ- 
ate justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  ap* 
pointed  bv  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  ana  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  hold 
office  duringf  good  behavior.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice receives  a  salary  of  $13,000  per  year  and 
the  associate  justices  $12,  w.  Since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  court  the  following  have 
served  as  Chief  Justice:  John  Jay,  New  York; 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  Connecticut;  John  Mar- 
shall, Virginia;  Roger  B.  Taney,  Maryland; 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  Ohio;  Morrison  R.  Waite, 
Ohio:  Melville  \V.  Fuller,  Illinois  the  present 
Chief  Justice.  The  following  have  served 
as  associate  justices:  John  Rutledge,  South 
CaroUnai  William  Cushing.  Massachusetts; 
Robert  H.  Harrison,  Maryland;  James  Wil- 
son, Pennsvlvania;  John  Blair,  Virginia; 
James  Iredell,  North  Carolina;  Thomas 
Johnson,  Maryland;  William  Paterson,  New 
Jersey;  Samuel  Chase,  Maryland;  Bushrod 
WashingtoiL  Virginia;  Alfred  Moore,  North 
Carolina;  William  Johnson,  South  Carolina; 
Brockholst  Livingston,  New  York;  Thomas 
Todd,  Kentucky;  Joseph  Story,  Massachu- 
setts; Gabriel  Duval,  Mar)land:  Smith 
Thompson,  New  York;  Robert  Trimble,  Ken- 
tucky; John  McLean,  Ohio;  lienry  Baldwin, 
Pennsylvania;  James  M.  Wayne,  Georgia; 
Philip  P.  Barbour.  Virginia;  John  Catron, 
Tennessee;  John  McKinley,  Alabama;  Peter 
V.  Daniel,  Virginia;  Samuel  Nelson,  New 
York;  Levi  Woodbury,  New  Hampshire; 
Robert  C.  Grier,  Pennsylvania;  Benjamin  R. 
Curtis,  Massachusetts:  John  A.  Campbell, 
Aiabttna:  Nathan  Clittord.  Maine;  Noah  H. 
Swayne,  Ohio;  Samuel  F.  Miller,  Iowa;  David 
Davis,  Illinois;  Stephen  J.  Field,  California; 
William  Strong,  Pennsylvania;  Joseph  P. 
Bradlev.  New  Jersey;  Ward  Hunt,  New  York; 
lohn  M.  Harlan,  Kentuckv;  William  B. 
Woods,  Georgia;  Stanley  MattheMrs,  Ohio; 
Horace  Grav,  Massachusetts;  Samuel  Blatch- 
ford.  New  York:  Lucius  Q,  C.  Lamar,  Miss- 
issippi; David  J.  Brewer,  Kansas;  Henry  B. 
Brown,  Michigan;  George  Shiras,  jr.,  Penn- 
sylvania; Howell  £.  Jackson,  Tennessee:  Ed- 
ward D.  White,  Louisiana;  Rufus  W.  Peck- 
ham,  New  York;  Joseph  McKenna,  Califor- 
nia: Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Massachusetts, 
and  William  R.  Day,  Ohio.  The  court  as  at 
present  (1906)  constituted,  consist  of  the  Chief 
justice  and  Judges  Harlan,  Brewer,  Brown, 
White,  Peckham,  McKenna,  Holmes,  and 
Day. 

SupremA  Court  Justices: 
Salaries  of,  increase  in,  recommended,  VII, 

42. 
Should  be  exempted  from  other  duties,  II, 
261. 

Supreme  Court  Reports.— The  opinions  and 
decisions  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  are  recorded 
in  198  volumes,  including  the  cases  decided 
up  to  June.  1905.  They  comprise  its  work  from 
its  first  session  in  1790,  to  the  present  time. 
They  begin  with  the  volume  numbered  2  Dal- 
las and  include  3  volumes  by  Dallas,  cover- 
ing the  perioil  between  1790  and  1800;  9  vol- 
umes by  Cranch,  1800  to  1815:  Wheaton,  12 
volumes,  i8i6to  1827;  Peters,  16 volumes,  i828 
to  1842;  Howard,  24  volumes,  i^%  to  i860; 
Black,  2  volumes*  1861  to  ittft;  Wallace,  33 


volumes.  1863  to  1875.  Up  to  that  date  the 
reports  had  reached  09  volumes  by  the  dif- 
ferent compilers.  Since  1876  the  reports  have 
been  styled  90  U.  S.;  91  U-  S.,  etc.;  90  U.  S. 
was  reported  by  Wallace;  91  to  107  U. 
S.  was  reported  by  William  J.  Otto^  from 
1875  to  18S2;  108  to  186  U.  S.  between  1882 
to  1902  by  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  Charles  Henry  Butler. 

BurffeoB-Oeneral  of  Army: 
Building  for  library  of,  recommended,  VIII, 

70,246. 
Ordered  to  accompany  ex-President  Jackson 
home.  III,  323. 

Surpliu  Beveniie,  Distribution  oC— In  his 
annual  message  of  Dec.  i,  1831  (111,97),  Pres- 
ident Jackson  announced  the  extmguish- 
ment  of  the  public  debt.  The  oompromise 
tariff  measure  of  1832,  while  it  made  some 
reduction  in  the  revenue  derived  from  fan- 

'  port  duties,  produced  a  surplus  in  the  Treas- 
ury. Jackson  advocated  the  distribution 
of  this  surplus  among  the  States  rather 
than  the  appropriation  of  it  to  other  pur- 
poses. A  bill  providing  for  such  disposition 
of  the  surplus  was  attached  to  the  bill  reg- 
ulating puDlic  deposits  and  passed  by  Con- 


gress m  1836.  Under  this  law  all  the  money 
m  excess  of  |5,ooolOoo  in  the  Treasmr  Jau* 
1, 1837,  was  to  be  deposited  with  the  States 


in  proportion  to  their  representation  in  the 
electoral  college,  and  in  four  installments. 
The  States  were  required  to  give  certifioites 
of  deposit  i^avable  to  the  ^cretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  demandL  None  of  the  banks 
selected  by  the  Government  as  the  custodians 
of  public  funds  was  under  any  kind  of  offi- 
cial supervision  by  the  States  which  char- 
tered them  or  by  the  General  Government 
The  sum  to  be  divided  was  #37,468,8591 
Three  installments  of  the  money  were  paid 
to  all  the  States  except  the  few  that  had  re- 
fused to  accept  it  on  the  conditions  imposed. 
The  return  of  these  loans  to  the  States  has 
never  been  demanded. 

Burplut  BoTemue  la  Treasvry.  (See  Treas- 
ury.) 

Surratt,  John  H.: 
Discovery  and  arrest  of,   referred  to,  VI, 
"459,461. 
Reward  offered  for  arrest  of,  revoked,  VI, 

Tfi  J  of,  referred  to,  VI.  601. 
Bnmtt,   Mar^r  B.,  implicated  in  assassina- 
tion of  President  Lincoln,  proceedings  of 
trial  of,  and  verdict  of  military  commission, 

^  VI.  334, 335^336, 342,347. 348.  ^ 

Burreyort,  Public,  punishment  of  persons  m- 
temiptinff  in  performance  of  the  trusts  con- 
fided to  tnem,  referred  to  and  recommenda- 
tion for  penalty  for  the  same,  II,  479. 

Bnrreyt,  control  and  supervision  of  geograph- 
ical and  geological,  discussed,  VII,  264. 
(See  also  tne  several  surveys.) 

Busan  Loud,  Tlie,  seizure  of,  by  Spanish  or 
Cuban  authorities  referred  to,  V.  I4:> 
Claims  arising  out  oC,  referred  to,  V,  155,  367. 

Bnspenslon  Bridge,  N.  T.,  proclamation 
granting  privileges  of  other  ports  to,  V,  326. 

Busqaeliannn,  Tbe,  repair  of,  referred  to,  V, 
231. 

Baequehanna  Company.— An  organization, 
composed  mostly  of  Connecticut  farmers, 
formed  in  1754  for  the  purpose  of  colo- 
nizing the  Wyoming  country.  This  was 
the  name  given  to  a  strip  of  land  bought  by 
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iiitqii«lMBAa  tinacjfiKKf— Continued, 
Connecticut  from  the  Plymotith  Company  in 
1631*  Under  the  charter  panted  by  James 
I  to  the  Plymouth  Company  in  1620^  their  ter- 
ritory extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific and  from  lat.  40^  to  46"  north.  The  grant 
of  Charles  II  to  William  Penn  extended  to  ^ 
north,  thnc  overlapping  the  Plymouth  grant 
to  more  than  the  extent  of  the  territory  sold 
to  Connecticut,  which  extended  to  41^  south. 
In  t754  the  Susquehanna  Company  made  a 
treaty  with  the  six  Nations  of  Indians,  se- 
curing the  right  to  settlement  upon  their 
purchase.  Charles  II  confirmed  the  sale  to 
Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania,  though  dis- 
puting the  sale,  made  no  effort  to  prevent  a 
settlement  The  first  settlers  in  the  disputed 
territonr  were  driven  off  by  the  Indians  in 
17&3.  In  1769  some  40  more  settlers  arrived 
in  the  Wyomm^  '^*^^  ^^^^  y^ext.  arrested 
by  Pennsylvania  officials.  For  the  next  6 
years  a  sort  of  civil  warfare  was  kept  up  be- 
tween the  settlers  of  the  disputed  tract,  and 
only  suspended  during  the  Revolution,  after 
which  the  dispute  was  arranged  between  the 
States  and  the  titles  to  the  land  confirmed. 
(See  also  Wyoming  Controversy.) 

Bttsquebanna,  or  Oonestoga,  Indiaat.— A 
tribe  of  the  Iroquoian  stock  of  Indians,  now 
extinct.  They  formerly  lived  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland,  along  the  Susquehanna 
River  and  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Tliey  were  close  allies  of  the  Dutch  and 
Swedes,  but  treacherous  in  their  dealings 
with  the  English.  The  Susquehannas  were 
overthrown  by  the  Iroquois  in  1675  after  a 
desperate  struggle.  A  remnant  of  the  tribe 
was  massacred  oy  whites  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
in  1763. 

Satro  TiiBA«l,  referred  to,  VII,  194. 

Bwamp  LwidB.  (See  Lands,  Swamp.) 

BwaiUDL,  Thomas,  mentioned,  VI,  613. 

Bwanton,  Vt.,  proclamation  granting  privi- 
leges of  other  ports  to,  V,  326. 

Bwartwoiit,  Bamuel,  crimes  charged  against, 
I,  417. 

BwanFont,  Bainii*!,  default  of,  referred  to, 
111,506.  (See  also  111,  492.) 

Bwartwout,  Bamael,  thanks  of  Congress  to, 
recommended,  VI,  76. 

Bir6deii.^A  Kingdom  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  in  Europe.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  Norway, 
on  the  east  by  Finland,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
and  the  Baltic  Sea.  and  on  the  south  and  south- 
west by  the  Baltic  and  the  Cattegat  and 
Skager  Rack  channels.  It  extends  from  lat. 
55°  ao'  to  6g®  ^'  north  and  from  long.  1 1®  ft'  to 
24^8'  east.  The  surface  is  ^eneralhr  hilly 
and  contains  many  lakes  and  rivers.  Sweden 
was  one  of  the  prominent  European  powers 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  under  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphns  and  his  successor.  In  1814 
Sweden  united  with  the  independent  King- 
dom of  Norway,  King  Carl  XI II  becoming 
Sovereign  of  both  countries,  both  countries 
however  keeping  a  separate  gjovemment, 
constitution,  and  code  ol  laws.  This  union 
was  dissolved  by  Norway  in  I90j,and  Prince 
Charles  of  Denmark  was  electeo  king  under 
the  title  of  Haakon  VII.  The  area  of 
Sweden  is  172,876  sq.  miles  and  a  population 
(1902)  of  5,198.752. 

Bwtdta  aiut  Vorway  (see  also  Bergen): 


Claims  of,  against  United'  States  referred 

to,  II,  600. 
Claims  of  United  States  against,  II,  301, 546. 

Payment  of,  II,  ^oi,  519. 
Conamercial  relations  with,  II,  251. 
Consul  of,  to  United  States,  exequatur  to, 
revoked,  VI,  428. 

Revocation  annulled,  VI,  432. 
Ericsson,  John,  restoration  of  remains  of,  to 

Sweden  discussed,  IX,  rt!2. 
Famine  in,  referred  to,  VI,  601. 
Fugitive    criminals,   convention   with,    for 

surrender  of,  V,  583;  IX,  439. 
Gothenburg    system    of    regulating   liquor 

traffic  in,  report  on,  transmitted.  IX,  i^a 
Interference  with  the  vessels  of  the  United 

States.    (See    the    Ad/niral  P,    Torden- 

skiold,) 
Minister  of  United  States  to— 

Nomination  of,  I,  330. 

Transfer  of,  to  Bogota  referred  to,  VL  4ffj, 
Missionaries  of  Sweden,  murder  of,  in  China 

discussed.  IX,  436^ 
Naturalization  treat3r  with,  VII,  79,  188. 
Postal  convention  with,  VII,  2491 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed,  I, 
S8i;  II..353. 393. 396;  V,  583;  IX,  439-   , 

Commissioner  to  negotiate,  nominated,  I, 
264. 
Vessels  of,  claims  of,  for  reductionhi  tonnage 

dues,  IX,  ^9.  186. 
Vessels  of  Norway- 
Discriminating  duties  on,  suspended  by 
proclamation,  II,  96. 

Interfered  with  by  United  SUtes.    (See 
Admiral  P,  TordensAigld,  The.) 

Reciprocal  rights  for,  requested,  II,  102, 138. 
Vessels  of  United  States  seized  or  interfered 

with  by.    (See  Clahns  against) 
Vice-consul  of,  to  United  States,  exequatur 
oU  revoked,  VI.  420. 

Revocation  annulled,  VI,  432. 
Bweet,  Franklin,  act  to  increase  pension  of. 

vetoed,  VIII,  545. 
Bwlft  ttSSo.t  vessels  purchased  for  Peru  by, 

from  United  States  aeUined,  VI,  633. 
Bwln-i-mlfH  indUat,  treaty  with,  V,  379. 
Bwlne  Produots.    (See  Animals  and  Annnal 

Products.) 
BwlBB  Confederation.  (See  Switzerland.) 
Bwltserlaad.'^A  confederation  of  22  Can- 
tons, whose  general  government  is  vested  in 
a  Federal  Assembly  of  2  chambers,  which 
jointly  elect  the  federal  council  of  7  mem- 
bers and  also  the  President  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  who  serves-  for  I  year. 
Switzerland  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
provinces  of  Alsace  and  Baden,  on  the 
northeast  and  east  by  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
Vorarlberg,  and  Tyrol,  on  the  south  by  Italy 
and  France,  and  on  the  west  and  northwest 
by  France.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try lies  in  its  excellent  pasture  lands;  rye, 
oats  and  wheat  are  grown,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  cheese  and  condensed  milk  is  an 
important  industry.  The  manufactured  prod- 
ucts include  textiles,  leathen  paper,  wood 
work,  watches  and  jewelry.  Large  numbers 
of  persons  are  supported  by  the  tourists  who 
flock  to  the  country  in  large  numbers  both  in 
summer  and  winter.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  existing  republics  and  dates  from  August 
1, 1 291,  when  three  of  the  present  Cantons 
entered  into  a  defensive  league.  In  point  of, 
age  it  is  only  surpassed  by  the  tiny  repub^ 
lies  of  San  Marino  and  Andorra.    It  has 
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Swltserland— CV^/f/tMM^^. 
maintained  its  unique  position  amon^^  the 
empires  of  continental  Europe  not  by  mili- 
tary power,  population,  or  extent  of  territoiy, 
but  by  reason  of  the  jealousy  of  its  neigh- 
bors.   It  has  an  area  of  15,976  s^.  miles; 
population  (1900).  3.315,443. 
Bwltserla&d  (see  also  Berne): 
American  citizens  of  Hebrew  persuasion  in, 

discriminated  agrainst,  V.  592. 
Claims  of,  a&^ainst  United  States,  VIII,  614. 
Consul  of  United  States  in,  charges  against 

character  of,  refuted,  VI,  520. 
Consuls  of  United  States  requested  by,  to 

protect  citizens  of,  in  countries  where  it  is 

not  represented,  V I II,  40. 
Convention  with,  III,  187;  IV,  506.  564;  V, 

98,187. 
Discussed,  V^  98,  187. 

Copyright  privilege  extended,  by  proclama- 
tion, I  A,  M7. 
Referred  to,  IX,  190. 

Floods  in,  referred  to,  VI,  687. 

Fruits,  American,  restrictions  upon  importa- 
tion of,  into,  discussed,  X,  106. 

Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render of,  IV,  506. 

Immigration  questions  with,  VII,  568;  VIII, 


40, 128. 
ink 


Milk  sugar  manufactured   in,  referred  to, 

VIII,  394. 
Minister  of,  to  United  States,  plenipotentiary 

mission  created,  VIII,  131. 
Naturalization  questions  with,  VIII,  128;  X, 

112. 
PosUl  convention  with,  VI,  577,  685;  VII, 

296. 
President  of,*  member  of  claims  commission 

between  United  States  and  Chile,  IX,  435. 
Proposition  of,  to  extend  Red  Cross  compact 

in  Spanish- American  War  discussed,  X, 

III. 
Treaty  with— 

To  be  negotiated,  VIII,  172. 

Transmitted,  IV,  506. 
Sydney,  New  Soath  Wales,  international  ex- 
hibition in,  discussed,  VII,  ^,  607;  VIII,  ^8. 
BylTester,  Isaac  ▲.,  appropriation  for  pay- 
ment of  claim  of,  recommended,  VIII,  81. 
Bymmes,  JohnO.: 
Lands  lying  within  patent  of,  referred  to, 

II,  238, 
Lands  on  Great  Miami  purchased  by,  re- 
ferred to,  I,  113. 
Bymons,  Thomas  W.,  mentioned,  X,  712. 


Tacoma,  Wash.,  act  granting  use  of  lands  to, 
for  purpose  of  public  park  vetoed,  VIII,  697. 

Taoupaya,  American  ministers  assemble  m, 
II,  369.    (See  also  Panama,  Isthmus  of.) 
Congress  of,  indefinitely  postponed,  II,  385. 
Instructions  to,  referred  to,  II,  431. 
'  Taft,  Lydla  A.,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, IX,  674, 

Taleott,  Andrew,  report  of,  as  commissioner 
on  northeastern  boundary.  (See  Northeast- 
cm  Boundary.) 

Talcott,  Ctoorge,  commissioner  of  United 
States, mentioned,  II,  212. 

TaUadegafAU.).  Battle  of.-'After  the  de- 
struction of  Tallasahatchee  Jackson  was  in- 


formed that  l6o  friendly  Creek  warriors,  with 
their  families,  were  hemmed  in  at  Talladega, 
in  Lashlev's  fort,  by  1,000  hostile  Indians. 
Nov.  8,  18 1 3,  Jackson  set  out  with  1,200  in- 
fantry and  900  cavalry  to  raise  the  siege.  By 
4  o'clock  the  next  morning  he  had  surrounded 
the  enemy,  who,  1,080  strong,  were  concealed 
in  the  thickets.  At  daylight  the  battle  be- 
gan. It  resulted  in  the  complete  rout  of  the 
savages.  As  many  as  ago  dead  warriors  were 
found  and  many  others  doubtless  perished 
in  the  woods  of  the  surrounding  mountains 
I'he  number  of  the  wounded  could  not  be  as- 
certained, but  was  large.  The  loss  to  the 
whites  was  15  killed  and  85  wounded. 

TaUasahatchee  (Ala.),  Battle  of.— The  mas- 
sacre at  Fort  Mims  spread  consternation 
throughout  the  region  inhabited  by  the 
Creeks,  and  hardy  volunteers  came  forward 
thirsting  for  ven^ance.  Gen.  Jackson  led 
the  Tennessee  militia  across  the  line  into 
Alabama.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the  Coosa  he 
was  informed  that  the  Creeks  were  assem- 
bled at  Tallasahatchee,  a  town  in  an  open 
woodland,  not  far  from  the  present  village 
of  Jacksonville,  the  county  seat  of  Benton 
County,  Ala.,  on  the  southeast  side  of  the 
Tallasahatchee  Creek.  Jackson  sent  Gen. 
Coffee  with  1,000  horsemen  to  destroy  the 
town.  Nov.  3,  181^  Coffee's  men  surrounded 
the  place  ana  the  Indians  came  out  to  meet 
them.  The  battle  was  short,  sharp,  and  des- 
perate. The  victory  for  the  whites  was  com- 
plete. Every  warrior  was  killed.  None 
asked  for  quarter,  and  each  fought  to  the 
death.  At  the  close  of  the  battle  186  bodies 
were  counted  on  the  plain.  It  is  believed 
that  200  were  killed.  Eighty-four  women 
and  children  were  made  prisoners.  The  loss 
to  the  whites  was  5  men  killed  and  41 
wounded. 

Talleyrand,  Charles  M.,  letter  of,  to  Citizen 
Pichon  regarding  United  States  ministers  in 
France,  I,  283. 

Tamarols  Indians,  treaty  with.  II.  47. 

Tammany.— In  1789  the  Columbiati  Order 
was  organized  in  New  York  City  b^'  Wil- 
liam Mooneyi  as  a  counter  mc've  agamst  the 
foundation  of  the  so-called  Aristocratic  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati.  In  1805  it  was  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  Tammany 
Society.  This  was  in  memory  of,  Tammany, 
an  aged,  wise,  and  friendly  chief  of  the 
Delaware  Indians.  At  this  time  charitable 
societies  were  filso  organized  in  Philadel' 
phia  and  other  cities  and  named  in  his  honor. 
The  only  one  of  the  number  that  survives 
is  that  in  New  York.  William  Mooney  was 
the  6rst  grand  sachem  of  Tammany,  and 
was  assisted  by  i^  sachems,  representing 
the  governors  of  tne  thirteen  States.  The 
members  wore  Indian  insignia.  In  181 1  the 
society  built  the  original  Tammany  Hall, 
fronting  on  City  Hall  Park.  Since  then  a 
local  political  party,  favored  by  a  nnijority 
of  the  members  of  the  Tammany  Society, 
has  always  had  its  headquarters  in  the 
house  of  the  society,  and  has  been  popu- 
larly known  as  *'  Tammany  Hall. "  In  tne- 
ory  the  Tammany  Hall  general  committee 
has  no  relation  to  the  Tammany  Society 
save  as  tenant  of  the  latter's  edifice,  yet  in 
practice  they  are  coordinate  branches  of 
one  political  system,  the  society  bein^  in 
effect  the  citadel  of  the  controlling  spirits 
of   the   Tanunany  Hall  party.    Tammany 
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Tammany—  Continued. 

Hall  claims  to  be  the  ref^ular  Democratic 
org[anization  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York,  though  that  claim  has  often  oeen  con- 
tested. By  means  of  a  tboroui^hlv  organized 
system  of  Tammany  clubs  and  assembly 
district  associations  it  has  usually  held  a 
paramount  place  in  city  politics. 

TaoB  (N.  Mex. ),  Battle  of.— Feb.  3, 1847,  Col. 
Price,  with  about  400  Americans,  arrived  at 
the  town  of  Don  Fernando  de  Taos,  on  the 
top  of  the  Taos  Mountain,  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Governor  Bent 
and  his  party.  The  Mexicans,  numbering 
600.  had  taken  refuge  in  a  stone  church 
ana  two  other  large  buildings.  They  re- 
sisted the  American  assaults  during  Feb.  4 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  surrendered. 
The  American  loss  was  54  killed  and 
wounded;  that  of  the  Mexicans,  152  killed 
and  many  wounded. 

Tappan,  Samuel  F.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded bv,  VI,  636. 

Tariff,— The  word  "  tariff  "  is  generally  applied 
to  the  customs  duties  leviedby  Congress  on 
merchandise  imported.  Tradition  identifies 
the  word  with  the  town  of  Tarifa,  Spain. 
Here,  during  the  Moorish  occupancy  ot  the 
country  about  Gibraltar,  all  vessels  passing 
through  the  strait  were  compelled  to  put 
in  and  pay  such  duties  as  were  demanded 
by  the  chiefs  in  possession.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  a  duty  similar  to  the 
tariff  of  the  present  day  was  known,  and  in 
England  as  early  as  980,  during  the  reign  of 
Ethelred,  duties  on  ships  and  goods  were 
levied,  to  be  paid  at  Billingsgate.  Charles 
II  e^ablished  a  regular  schedule  of  rates  in 
1663.  After  lSd6  England  ^adually  abol- 
ished her  tariff  duties,  beginnmir  with  the  re- 
peal of  the  com  laws  and  continumg until  189X 
-92,  wh^n  revenue  duties  alone  were  col- 
lected, and  those  upon  less  than  twenty 
articles.  In  the  United  States  the  First  Con- 
gress passed  a  tariff  law  levying  on  an  av- 
erage less  than  8  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  im- 
ports. This  was  approved  by  Washington 
July  4, 1789.  Madison  opened  the  discussion 
of  this  measure  in  Congress.  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  favored  a  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
Pennsylvania  one  of  12  or  more,  wnile  New 

'  England  and  Virginia  succeeded  in  getting 
the  rate  raised  a  little  above  what  tlie  far 
South  asked  for,  but  placed  it  lower  than 
the^  chief  manufacturing  States  desired.  The 
tariff  of  1816  imposed  duties  of  about  25  per 
cent  on  certain  leading  manufactures,  un- 
der protest  from  the  agricultural  States 
of  the  South.  In  1824  a  new  tariff  act  was 
passed,  increasing,  among  the  changes  made, 
duties  on  metals  and  agricultural  products. 
Jan.  31,  1828,  the  "tariff  of  abominations," 
as  it  was  named  by  its  enemies,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House.  It  embodied  in  part 
the  recommendations  of  a  national  conven- 
tion of  manufacturers  held  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  but  satisfied  neither  the  friends  nor  the 
opponents  of  protection.  This  bill  proposed 
a  4T  per  cent  rate  and  was  favored  d^  Dan- 
iel Webster,  who  reversed  his  position  of 
1824.  South  Carolina  protested  against  the 
proposed  measure  as  unconstitutional  unjust 
and  oppressive.  North  Carolina  also  pro- 
tested, and  Alabama  and  Geoi^^ia  denied 
the  power  of  Congress  to  lav  duties  for  pro- 
tection.   July  I4f  1832,  President  Tackson  ap- 


proved a  bill  reducing  the  tax  on  iron,  in- 
%  creasing  that  on  woolens,  making  some  raw 
wools  tree,  and  leaving  cotton  unchanged. 
This  bill  retained  the  protective  feature 
of  the  law  of  1828,  but  reduced  the  taxes 
somewhat  South  Carolina  passed  an  ordi- 
nance nullifying  this  act  (see  Nullification) 
but  her  ordmance  was  rescinded  after  the 
of  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833. 


This  measure,  introduced  by  Clay  and  sup- 
ported by  Calhoun,  provided  for  a  gradual 
reduction  of  duties  to  a  uniform  rate,  to  be 
reached  in  1842.  It  secured  a  revenue  tariff 
by  successive  reductions.  In  1842,  the  .Whigs 
being  in  a  majoritv,  Confess  enacted  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  whicti  President  Tyler  vetoed 
(IV,  180).  luly  30,  1846,  a  tariff  law  was 
enacted  which  subordinated  the  principle  of 
protection  to  that  of  revenue.  It  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  114  to  95  and  tne  Senate 
by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-President  Dallas. 
The  average  rate  of  duty  was  fixed  at  about 
25  per  cent  This  was  lowered  to  about  20 
pner  cent  by  an  act  of  1857.  In  1861  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  was  reasserted  in  the 
Morrill  Act,  which  increased  the  rates  of  1857 
about  one-third.  During  the  Civil  War  the 
tariff  rates  were  repeatedly  raised  te  meet 
the  expenses  of  Government  and  stimulate 
manufacture.  These  rates  were  continued 
long  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  In  1882 
a  tariff  commission  was  appointed  to  visit 
different  sections  of  the  country  in  the  inter- 
est of  tariff  revision.  The  commission  rec- 
ommended a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in 
rates.  President  Cleveland,  in  his  message 
of  Dec.  8,  1885  (  VIII,  341),  recommendeda 
reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  his  message  of 
Dec.  6,  1887  (VIII,  580).  was  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  this  topic.  From  this  time  on,  party 
lines  began  to  De  drawn  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, most  of  the  Republicans  favoring  pro- 
tection and  the  majority  of  the  Democrats 

■  advocating  a  revision  in  the  direction  of 
lower  duties.  The  Mills  bill,  framed  largely 
in  accordance  with  President  Cleveland's 
views,  passed  the  House  but  failed  in  the 
Senate  wh^re  a  bill,  embodying  the  ideas  of 
the  protectionists  on  tariff  revision  was  sub- 
stituted for  it  by  the  Republican  majority. 
In  the  Fifty-first  Congess,  tne  Republicans  be* 
ing  in  control,  passed  the  McKinley  Tariff 
Act  of  1890  raising  the  duties  to  an  average  of 
48  per  cent  By  the  elections  of  1890  and  1892 
the  Democrats  came  into  power,  and  in  the 
Fifty-third  Congress  the  House  passed  the 
Wilson  bill  providing  for  substantial  reduc- 
tions, especially  on  raw  materials.  Amend- 
ments were  added  in  the  Senate  which  essen- 
tially changed  its  character  and  the  bill 
became  law  in  1894  without  the  President's 
signature.  It  provided  for  an  income-tax 
which  was,  however,  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court  The  elections 
of  1894  and  1896  returned  the  Republicans  to 
power  and  in  1897  the  Dingley  law  was 
passed,  which  imposes  the  highest  rates  of 
duty  ever  known  in  our  history.  It  has  been 
revised  so  far  as  concerned  the  Philippines 
in  1905  when  a  lower  tariff  came  into  force, 
and  sigain  in  1906  when  the  islands  were  given 
practically  free  trade  with  this  country,  of 
the  few  articles  excepted,  the  most  impor- 
tant were  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco. 

Tariff.  (See  Foreign  Import  Duties;  Import 
Duties.)  *         »-  »      »~ 
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Tarur  Acta.    (Sec  Import  Duties.) 

Tariff  Oommlftalon  discussed,  VIII,  49, 135, 
244. 

Tariff  Laws.    (See  Import  Duties.) 

Tariff  of— 
1816  referred  to,  II,  191. 
1842  discussed  and  referred  to,  IV,  404,  451, 

499, 552,  647. 
1846  discussed  and  referred  to,  IV,  552,  647; 
V,520. 

Tarrateen  Indians.  (See  Abnaki  Indians.) 

Tata,  James  H.,  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres,  nom- 
ination of,  and  reasons  therefor,  1 V,  421. 

TaUnall,Josiali,  mentioned,  II,  475. 

Taussig,  Bdward  D..  member  of  board 
management  of  Government  exhibit 
World^s  Columbian  Exposition,  IX,  401. 

Tawakaro  Indians,  treaty  with,  III,  395. 

Tax,  Ineome.    (See  Income  Tax.) 

Tax.PoU.    JSce  Poll  Tax.) 

Taxation. — The  exaction  of  money  from 
individual  for  the  use  of  the  state  is  a  func- 
tion of  all  fonns  of  government.  The  gen- 
erally accepted  theory  of  taxation  in  Amer- 
ica is  that  money  to  be  used  in  the  service  of 
all  the  citizens  of  the  state  is  justly  raised  by 
taxation;  that  a  tax  which  does  not  bear 
equally  upon  all  or  which,  bearing  equally 
upon  all,  18  used  only  for  the  benent  of  a  few 
is  unjust  The  direction  taken  by  all  efforts 
at  tax  reform  is  toward  self-taxation— i.e., 
the  community  as  a  whole  to  decide  what  is 
required  of  each  individual  for  the  public  ex- 
pense. Out  of  this  principle  grew  the  doc- 
trine that  DO  tax  can  be  leviea  save  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  who  must  pay 
it  It  was  in  defense  of  this  principle  that 
the  American  colonists  objected  to  the  stamp 
tax  imposed  by  Parliament  and  raised  the 
claim  tnat  **  taxation  without  representation 
is  tyranny."  The  tax  levied  by  a  conquering 
nation  upon  a  vanquished  foe  is  tribute.  Di- 
rect taxation  is  authorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  population.  The 
first  direct  tax  was  for  |2,ooo,ooo,  and  was 
levied  pro  rata  upon  the  sixteen  States  exist- 
ing in  1798.  Others  have  since  been  levied, 
notably  that  of  1661,  when  120,000^000  was 
levied  in  this  manner  for  prosecuting  the 
war.  Three-fourths  of  this  amount  was  by 
act  of  Mar.  2, 1891,  refunded  to  the  States. 
Congress  is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  to 
lay  any  tax  or  duty  on  exports  (1, 26) .  States 
are  forbidden  to  lay  duties  on  either  exports 
or  imports,  but  may  resort  to  direct  taxation. 
Until  the  Civil  War  the  Federal  Government 
relied  chiefly  upon  duties  upon  imports  for  its 
revenue,  but  since  that  time  an  internal-reve- 
nue tax  nas  been  collected.  State  taxation  is 
direct  and  is  assessed  upon  real  and  personal 
property,  upon  privileges,  and  upon  individ- 
uals or  polls,  before  1800  most  of  the  States 
passed  laws  to  regulate  taxation.  All  ex- 
cept Delaware  levied  a  tax  on  land,  and  nine 
of  the  original  thirteen  States  collected  a 
poll  tax.  The  systems  of  county,  State,  and 
municipal  taxation  are  numerous  and  con- 
stantly changing.  According  to  the  conten- 
tion of  those  who  favor  the  single-tax  theory, 
taxation  should  be  solely  upon  land  values, 
exclusive  of  improvements. 

Taxation  (see  also  Import  Duties) : 
Balance  due  from  collectors,  II,  5I4 
Consular  reports  on,  VIII,  616. 
Direct,  discussed,  I,  275*  278. 
Increase  in,  IX,  114. 


v^: 


Recommended,  1, 142;  VII,  203. 
Internal -revenue  stamps  referred  to,  VI,  70^ 
Joint  resolution  to  correct  clerical  error.)  in 

internal-revenue  act  vetoed,  VI,  270. 
On  capital  and  deposits  of  banks,  repea^  of, 

recommended,  VIII,  49. 
Reduction  in,  VIII,  178. 

Recommended,  VII,  148,  470;  VIII,  /^ 
13^  244;  IX,  39. 
Repeal  of  laws  regarding,  recommended   I, 

328;   II,  20.  V 

ell-digested  system   of,  recommended,  C, 

529. 

Taxes,  Dlreet.—Section  8  of  Article  1  of  Cbe 
Constitution  authorizes  Congress  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes.  During  the  history  of  the 
Government  it  has  not  been  deemed  neces- 
sary to  lay  direct  taxes  but  five  times^n 
1798, 1813, 1815, 1816,  and  1862.  The  last  time 
was  during  the  Civil  War,  when  a  direct  tax 
of  520,000,000  was  levied,  to  be  proportion- 
ately assessed  against  all  lots  of  ground 
with  their  improvements  and  dwelling  bouses. 
The  operation  of  the  act  was  suspended  July 
I,  1872,  and  by  an  act  of  Mar.  2, 1891,  $15,000,- 
000  of  this  amount  was  refunded  to  the 
States.  The  earlier  direct  taxes  were  levied 
on  houses,  lands,  and  slaves.  (See  also  In- 
come Tax.) 

Taylor.  ArlantaT.,  bill  granting  pension  to, 
returned,  VIII,  539. 

Taylor,  DaTld,  claim  of,  referred  to,  V,  142. 

Taylor.  Horace  ▲.,  mentioned,  IX,  401. 

Taylor,  John,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed,  VlII, 

Taylor,  John,  commissioner  to  treat  with  In- 
dians, nomination  of,  I,  338. 
Taylor,  Margaret  8.,  resolution  of  Congress 

on  death  of  husband  transmitted  to,  V,  00. 
Taylor,  H.  P.,  register  in  land  office  'at  St 

Louis,  conduct  of,  referred  to,  IV,  157. 
Taylor,  Nathaniel  G.,  treaty  with   Indians 

concluded  by,  VI,  629. 
Taylor,  Zachary  (twelfth  President  United 
States): 
Admission  of  California  and  New  Mexico 

into  Union  discussed  by,  V,  19, 26. 
Annual  message  of,  V.  9. 
Biographical  sketch  ot,  V,  3. 
Commander  of  American  forces  in  war  with 
Mexico,  IV,  441. 
Assignment  of  command  to,  referred  to, 

IV,  449. 
Brevet  rank  of  major-general  conferred 

upon,  referred  to,  IV,  A49. 
Correspondence  with,  referred  to,  IV,  519, 

S65,  568. 
Dispatches  from,  regarding  battles  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  IV,  445, 

450- 
Compensation  paid  to,  by  Government  re- 
ferred to,  IV,  606. 
Death  of— 

Announcement  of,  to  Vice-President  and 
reply,  V,  51. 

Announcements  of,  and  honors  to  be  paid 
memory  of,  V,  51. 

Communication  to  Senate  from  Vice-Presi- 
dent, V,  5x 

Funeral  arrangements,  V,  561 

Referred  to,  V,  77. 

Remains  of,  removal  of,  referred  to,  V,  75. 

Resolutions  of— 
Congress  on,  to  be  transmitted  to  Mrs. 

Taylor,  V.  60. 
House  and  Senate  on,  V,  55. 
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Taylor,  ZmdhMxy—ConHnuetL 

Special  message  regardine*  V^  64. 
Exequatur  issued  coosuJ  ot  Spain  revoked 

by.V,5o. 
Finances  discussed  by,  V,  17. 
Foreign  policr  discussed  by,  V,  10,  Vf, 
Inaugural  address  of,  V,  4. 
Mentioned,  II,  112;  IV,  121. 
Neutrality  laws  observed  by,  V,  10. 
Portrait  of,  V,  2. 
Proclamations  o£ — 

Exequatur  issued  consul  of  Spain  revoked, 
V,  SO. 

Milttary  expedition  against  provinces  of 
Mexico,  V,  7. 

Ports  of  delivery  constituted,  V,  5a 
Remains  of,  removal  of,  referred  to,  V.  75. 
State  of  the  Union  discussed  by,  V,  9. 
Snbtre^asnry  system  discussed  by,  Y,  i& 
Tariff  discussed  by,  V,  18. 
Veto  power  of  Plresident  discussed  by,  V,  23. 

Duties  on — 
Recommended  by  President — 
Grant,  VII.  3491 

3!fc  Vll,  470i  559. 
V.  516, 555- 
of,  recommended,  VIl,  I07. 
Growth  and  cultore  of,  recommended,  VII, 
6(26l 
Tabnftatfpee,  Iitmmis  of.  transit  way  across: 
Discussed  by  President — 
liuchanan,  V,  5861 
Cleveland-  Vlll,  327, 371. 
FillmorcL  V,  8t,  17k>,  iSk 
Pferc^V,23>368. 
PolkTiv,5^ 
Taylor,  V,  16, 42. 
!ileasafes  for  protection  of  American  citizens 
and  property  in,  recommended,  V,  517, 538, 
569. 
Referred  to,  V,  157,  j^. 
Treaty  rojarding.  with — 
Great  Britnhi,  V,  42,  Si,  370, 410, 5861 
MexKOp  V,  106^  1201 
Ratincation  of,  opposed  by  President 

Pierce,  V.  2^ 
Rejectk>n  of,  by  Mexicodiscussed,  V,  166. 
Telegnpli,  Tbe,  outrages  committed  on.  Ill, 

47». 
Tel6§rap]i  IlAOS  (see  also  Atlantic  Telegraph; 
International  Ocean  Telegraph): 
Contract  for  tise  o^,  by  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment recommended,  IX,  127,  igo. 
Government  control  of,  discussed  by  Presi- 
dent- 
Arthur,  Vin,  141, 182. 
Grant.  VIL  150,  loS,  250. 
Harrison,  Benj.^  IX,  127,  rog. 
Military   possession  of,  taken    by  United 

States,  vl  108L 
Operation  ot  discussed,  VII,  ^. 
Pacific  telegraph  referred  io^  Vl7r28,  t8r,  244. 
Proposed  overland,  between  America  and 

Europe  discussed,  VI,  244, 
Union  of  postal  system  ana,  discussed.    (See 
Government  control  of,  ante.) 
Ten-Hour  System.    (See  Hours  of  Labor.) 
Twin— fl6».— One  of  the  United  States;  nick- 
names, "The  Volunteer  State;"  "The  Big 
Bear   State;"  motto,   "Agriculture:   Com- 
merce."   It  lies  between  lat  35**  and  JifiP  35' 
north  and  long.  Si*' j/  and  90P  is'^^west. 
Tennessee  is  boundea  on  the  north  by  Ken- 
tuclcy  and  Virginia,  on  the  east  and  south- 


east by  North  Carolma  (separated  by  the 
Great  Snooky  and  Bald  ranges  of  the  Alle- 
ghaniesX  on  the  south  by  Geoigia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississipjpi,  and  on  the  west  bv  Arkansa-: 
and  Missouri  (separated  by  the  Mississippi 
River),  The  eastern  portion  of  the  State  is 
-  mountainous,  while  the  extreme  western  part, 
bordering  on  the  Mississippi  River,  consists 
of  a  flat  alluvial  plain,  where  vegetation 
grows  with  abnost  tropical  luxuriance.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  are  the  valley  of 
the  Tennessee  in  its  southern  course^  an  im- 
portant agricultural  region,  and  the  Cumber- 
land Plateau,  a  table-land  with  an  elevation 
of  2,000  feet  Extending  from  this  plateau 
to  the  Tennessee  River  in  its  northern  coarse 
through  the  State  lies  the  great  central  basin, 
sometimes  called  the  Garden  of  the  State. 
West  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  rises  anotlier 
fertile  plateau  before  the  descent  to  the  low- 
lands of  the  Mississippi.  The  leading  pro- 
ductions are  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  and  live 
stock.  Tennessee  produces  some  of  the 
finest  tobacco  grown  in  the  United  States. 
Manufactures  ot  cotton  goods  and  iron  have 
gro«Ti  up  since  the  CivifWar.  ITie  capital. 
Nashville,  is  one  of  the  greatest  educational 
centers  in  the  South.  The  first  permanent 
settlement  was  made  in  1769  at  Wautauga 
by  immigrants  from  North  Carolina.  When 
North  Carolina  proposed  to  cede  this  terri- 
tory to  the  Genera]  Government  these  settlers 
objected  and  organized  a  State  under  the 
name  of  Franklin  (a.  v.).  This  government 
was  overthrown  ana  a  Territory  was  organ- 
ized in  X79a  The  State  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  Jane  I,  1796.  In  January,  r86i,  a  pro- 
posal to  secede  from  the  Union  was  defeated 
Dv  popular  vote,  but  carried  in  the  election 
of  June  8  of  the  same  year.  The  State  was 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  fiercest  battles  of 
the  Civil  War,  including  thoM  of  Island  No. 
10,  Nashville,  Lookout  Mountain,  Murfrees- 
boro.  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Missionary 
Ridge,  etc.  It  was  resbdmitted  to  the  Union 
in  1066.  Area,  42,050  sq  miles;  population 
(1900),  2^20,616, 
Tennessee  (see  also  Confederate  States;  Mem- 
phis): 
Amendment  to  Federal  Convention,  ratili- 

cation  of  referred  to^  1, 259. 
Commanding  officers  in,  instructions  to,  as  to 

conduct  of  war,  VI,  275. 
East  Tennessee-  Relief   Association.    Ad- 
dress regarding  relief  for  people  in  eastern 
section  of,  discussed,  VI,  204. 
Home  of  Andrew  Jackson  tendered  Govern- 
ment by,  V,  421. 
Insurrection  in,  declared  suppressed  by  proc- 
lamation, VI,  317. 
Joint  resolution  restoring,  to  Union  approved 

and  discussed,  VI,  395.  ^ 

Major-General  Jackson  conducts  operations 
against  Indian  allies  of  Great  Britain,  1, 548. 
Murders  committed  by  Indians  in,  X,  £^. 
Ratification  of  amendment  to  Federal  Con- 
stitution by,  referred  to,  1, 250. 
Relief  for  people  in  eastern  section  of,  and 
address  of  East  Tennessee  Relief  Associa- 
tion regarding,  discussed,  VI;  204. 
Volunteers  of— 
Expenses  incurred   by,   recommendation 

that  Govemn>ent  pay  tbe.  III,  235,  25J. 
Number  of,  in  Indian  wars  greater  than  her 

Froportion  in   general   apportionment, 
n.234. 
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Operation  of,  under  Maj.  Gen.  Jackson 
against  Indian  allies  of  Great  Britain,  I« 
548.  ^ 

Recommendation  that  Government  pay 
expenses  incurred  by,  III,  235,  255. 

Tennestee  Bond  OaMS,— A  series  of  17  cases 
decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  188^.  In  1852  the  Tennessee  legislature 
passed  an  act  making  certain  railroad  bonds 
a  statutory  lien  upon  the  property  on  which 
they  were  issued.  Holders  of  State  bonds 
afterwards  brought  suit  to  establish  their  lien 
upon  the  property  in  question.  The  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  tne  lien  was  created 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  State  and  not  of  the 
holders  of  State  bonds  issued  under  that  act 

Tenneswe  Rlyer : 
Canal  from  the  Altamaha  to,  referred  to,  II, 

464. 
Survey  of,  referred  to,  II,  565. 

Tenure-of-Offloe  Act.— Under  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution  the  power  of  making  appoint- 
ments is  vested  in  the  President,  to  be  exer- 
cised with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  In  the  course  of  his  disputes  with 
Congress  President  Johnson  was  charged 
with  a  corrupt  use  of  the  power  of  appomt- 
ment  and  removal,  and  on  the  first  day  of 
the  second  session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Con- 
gress a  bill  was  introduced  "to  regulate  the 
tenure  of  certain  civil  offices.'*  It  was  passed 
over  the  President's  veto  Mar.  2,  1807,  and 
was  repealed  in  1887.  This  act  provided 
that,  with  certain  exceptions,  every  officer 
appointed  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 
should  retain  his  office  until  a  successor 
should  be  in  like  manner  appointed.  John- 
son was  impeached  for  violating  the  act  in 
1868  with  regard  to  Secretary  of  War  Stanton. 

Tennre-of-Offloe  Act : 
Discussed  by  President- 
Cleveland,  VIII,  38a 
Johnson,  VI,  569. 
Interpretation  of,  referred  to,  VI,  523. 
Repeal  of,  recommended,  VI,  673;  vll,  38, 


605. 
Vetoed,  VI.  492. 


Portugal  arising  out  of  blockade 


es  aga 

of.n. 


Teroelra,    claims  of    United  States  against 
Portugal 


535. 


Tefrill,  WllUam   E.,    brigadier-general    in 
Army,  nomination  of,  ana  reasons  therefor, 
VI.  161. 
Territorial  Bxpanslon : 
Annexation  discussed.    (See  Alaska ;  Call- 
fomia^  Cuba;  Plorida ;  Gadsden  Purchase ; 
Hawaiian  Islands:   Louisiana   Purchase; 
New  Mexico;  Philippine  Islands;  Puerto 
Rico;  St.  John  Island;  St.  Thomas  Island ; 
Santo  Domingo ;  Texas;  Yacatan.) 
Foreign  policy  discussed  by  President — 
Adams,  John,  1,  2^. 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  II.  296, 302, 318,  329.  337, 356, 

384. 
Buchanan,  V,  435, 467, 506. 510. 535*  558, 561, 

642,646. 
Cleveland,  VIII.  327;  IX,  435, 439.441,  460, 

523,  531  632,  636,  655, 716. 
Fillmore,  V,  78,  120,  165,  179. 
Grant,  VII,  31,52,61.64,96,99,128,147.  189, 

222,238,291,336.411. 
Harrison,  Benj..  IX  10  183,  315,  348. 
Harrison.W.  H.,IV,  18. 
Hayes.  VII.  466.  468. 


Jackson.  II,  596;  III,  3,  105, 151, 159, 237. 

265,281. 
Jeffereon,  1, 323, 358, 361. 
Johnson,  VL  366.  ^3, 579. 688, 690. 
Lincoln,  VI,  47,  54. 126,  ^13. 
McKmley,  X  23.  55, 70, 82. 
Madison,  I,  467, 488. 
Monroe.  II,  4, 13, 55, 58, 7^  103, 1 16, 193, 21?. 

222.  248, 260. 

Poll^  ly.  379, 386,  398;  426,  472,  4»7,  Sn. 

^53p,58i;587.S94,630. 

Taylor,  V,  10, 17. 

Tyler.  IV,  37, 196,211,307,316,318,323,337. 

VanBuren,  III,  373, 485,  S3i, 602. 

Washington,  L  i2fiL  221. 
TerrltorieB.— At  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
ary  War  several  of  the  States  had  claims  ta 
extensive  tracts  of  land  beyond  their  west- 
em  borders.  The  claim  was  set  up  that  these 
territories  belonged  to  the  United  States,  as 
having  been  won  by  all  in  common.  Between 
1781  and  1802  all  these  outIj;ing  tracts  passed 
by  acts  of  cession  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  Subsequent  additions  have 
been  made  by  purchase  or  treaty.  (See 
Alaska,  CalifomiaL  Florida,  Gadsden  Pur- 
chase, Louisiana  Purchase,  Oregon,  Texa& 
etc.)  The  Continental  Congress  resolved 
that  the  western  territory  to  be  ceded  to  the 
United  States  ''shall  be  settled  and  formed 
into  distinct  republican  States,  which  shall 
become  members  of  the  Federal  Union  and 
have  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom, 
and  independence  as  the  other  States."  The 
Northwest  Territory  was  organized  in  1787, 
the  Southwest  in  1790.  The  territories  may 
be  classified  as  follows  J— (n  Organized  Ter- 
ritories, to  which  class  belong  Arizona, 
Hawaii,  New  Mexico  and  Oklanoma;  (II) 
Unorranized  Territories,  which  are  Alaska 
and  the  Indian  Territory;  and  (III)  Federal 
District,  the  District  of  Columbia.  An  or- 
ganized Territory  has  a  governor,  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  4  years,  and  a  legis- 
lature com|>osed  of  a  council  and  a  house  of 
representatives  chosen  every  2  years  by  thk 
people.  A  delegate  to  Congress,  who  may 
speak  but  not  vote,  is  elected  by  the  people 
for  2  years.  Territorial  legislation  is  subject 
to  Congressional  control.  Territorial  courts 
are  provided  for,  the  iudges  of  which  are 
appointed  by  the  Presiaent  for  4  years  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  over  which  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  appellate 
jurisdiction.  Alaska  has  form  of  govern- 
ment similar  to  that  of  the  organized  Terri- 
tories, but  has  no  legislature  nor  represen- 
tatives in  Congress.  £ach  tribe  in  the  Indian 
Territory  has  its  own  internal  organization 
and  relations  with  the  U.  S.  Government  are 
conducted  through  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  (See  also  District  of  Columbia.) 
Territories  (see  also  the  several  Territories): 
Act  to  pay  moneys  collected  under  direct  tax 

of  1861  to  States,  District  of  Columbia,  and, 

vetoed,  VIII,  837. 
Admission  of,  into  Union  discussed  and  rec- 
ommendations regarding,  V,  502, 555. 
Affairs  in,  discussed  by  President — 

Grant,  VII,  203. 

Harrison,  Beni.,  IX.  205. 
Courts  of.  appeals  from,  to  Supreme  Court, 

recommendations  regarding,  VIII,  354, 
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TerritoiieB—  Continued. 

Distribution  of  arms,  ordinance  stores,  etc., 
to  District  of  Columbia  and,  reg^ulations 
regarding.  VIII,  574- IX,  27. 

Judges  in,  authonty  of,  as  Federal  judges 
rcterrcd  to,  IV,  418. 

Mineral  resources  of,  discussed,  VI,  129. 

Miners  in,  act  for  protection  of,  discussed 
and  recommendations  regarding,  IX,  228. 

Northwest  of  Ohio  referred  to,  1, 150,  191. 

Officers  in,  absence  of,  referred  to  and  or- 
ders regarding,  VI,  522;  VII,  141. 

Power  ofle^islatures  of,  to  authorize  corpo- 
rations to  issue  bonds  referred  to.  Ill,  540. 

Roads  within,  power  to  construct,  discussed, 
V,  216. 

Slavery  in,  discussed.    ( See  Slaver>'.) 

South  of  Ohio- 
Admission  into  Union  sought  by,  I,  197. 
Referred  to.  1, 191. 

Supreme  Court  decision  regarding  slavery  in. 
<  See  Slavery.) 

Transfer  of  affairs  of,  from  State  Depart- 
ment   to    Interior    Department    recom- 
mended, VII,  106,  191. 
Terry,  Alfred  H..  report  of,   on  disaster  to 

forces  under.  Gen.  Custer  transmitted,  VII, 

373. 

Terry,  Darld  8..  assault  by,  upon  Justice 
Field,  discussed,  IX,  42. 

Terry,  Ellas  8.,  commissioner  to  adjudicate 
claim  of  David  Taylor,  V,  142. 

Teton  Indians,  treaty  with,  II,  346. 

Tezlm  War.    ( See  wars.  Foreign. ) 

Texits.— The  largest  of  the  United  States;  nick- 
name, '*  The  Ix>ne  Star  State.  '*  It  lies  be- 
tween lat.  25®^  I '  and  36°  30'  north  and  long. 
93°  27'  and  io6*^|0'  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory, 
on  the  northeast  by  Arkansas,  on  the  east  by 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  on  the  south  and 
southeast  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  south 
and  southwest  by  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by 
New  Mexico.  It  consists  of  a  low  coast  re- 
gion in  the  southeast,  west  of  this  a  prairie 
country,  a  hilly  region,  elevated  plains  to  the 
north  and  west,  and  a  mountainous  country 
west  of  the  Pecos  River.  It  is  an  important 
agricultural  State,  the  leading  products  being 
cotton,  corn,  live  stock,  sugar,  and  rice.  The 
manufacture  of  lumber  and  timber  products, 
cotton  seed  oil,  and  grist  and  flour  mill  prod- 
ucts are  the  chief  industries.  The  discover 
and  development  of  the  oil  fields  has  added 
to  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  State. 
La  Salle  made  a  landing  at  Matagorda  Bay 
and  built  a  fort  in  1685.  By  the  treaty  of 
1819-1821'with  Spain  the  United  States  sur- 
rendered her  claim  that  Texas  was  included 
in  the  I^uisiana  Purchase.  Meanwhile  Mex- 
ico had  declared  her  independence  of  Spain. 
and  Texas  with  Coahuila  formed  a  State  of 
the  Mexican  Republic.  Texas  seceded  from 
Mexico,  proclaiming  her  independence  Mar. 
2,  1836.  After  the  defeat  ot  the  Mexican 
forces  under  Santa  Anna  by  Gen.  Houston  in 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  Apr.  21 ,  1836,  the  Re- 

?ublic  of  Texas  was  recognized  bv'  England, 
ranee,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States.  An- 
nexation was  accomplished  by  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  Dec.  29,  184^  The  dispute 
dver  the  western  boundary  ledto  the  Mexican 
War.  On  Mar.  25, 1850,  Texas  ceded  to  the 
United  States  all  claims  to  territory  outside 
her  present  limits,  receiving  therefor  5io,ooo,- 
ooa    An  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed 


Feb.  1, 1861.  The  State  was  readmitted  te  the 
Union  Mar.  30, 187a  Area,  265,780  sq.  miles; 
population  (1900),  3,048,710;  (1905),  3.650.000. 
according  to  estimate  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. 
Texas  (see  also  Confederate  States): 
Acquisition  of,  not  attempted  by  conquest, 

IV,  487. 
Act—     ^ 

Authorizing  special  seed  distribution    in 
drought-stricken    counties    in,    vetoed, 

VIlT  557. 
To  constitute  new    division    of  judicial 

district  of,  etc.,  vetoed,  IX,  753. 
Admission  of,  into  Union — 
Constitution  adopted  by,  IV,  386,  416. 
Discussed.    ( See  Annexation  o\.tost, ) 
Foreign  interference  discussed,  IV,  387. 
Witharawal  of  application  for,  referred  to, 

III,  488. 
Annexation  of,  to  United  .States — 
Correspondence  regarding,  referred  to,  IV, 

314.  .Vj5- 
Desired  by.  Ill,  237,  268. 
Discussea  by  President— 
.       Polk.  IV  379.386.479,487. 

Tyler,  IV,  307, 316,  318,  323,  340,  353. 
Information  regarding,  desired  by  Senate 

refused,  IV,  382. 
Not  an  offense  to  Mexico,  IV,  479. 
Protest  of  Mexico  against,  referred  to,  IV, 

388. 
Question  of,  presented  to  people  of,  IV, 
343,  487. 
Immediate  annexation  favored,  IV,  344, 
487. 
Referred  to,  HI,  370.  476iJV,^357, 633. 
Terms  of,  accepted  by  '  ''  "" 
Annexation  treaty  with  1 
Consent  of  Mexico  to,  not  required,  IV, 

318,  324,  342. 
Debts  of,  to  be  assumed  by  General  Gov- 
ernment, IV,  344. 
Discussed  and  referred  to,  IV,  307,  316^ 

318.323.3^,353.        ^    ,„      „ 
Opposition  to,  discussed,  IV,  318,  323. 
Ratification  of.  regarded  by  Mexico  as  a 

declaration  of  war  by  United  States,  IV, 

317. 
Referred  to,  IV,  322,  341. 
Rejection  of,  bv  Senate  discussed,  IV,  323. 
Transmitted,  IV,  307. 
Armistice  between  Mexico  and,  referred  to, 

IV,  319. 

Army  of  United  States  sent  to  protect  terri- 
tory of,  from  invasion,  IV,  388,  411. 

Boundary  dispute  regarding  Greer  County. 
(See  Greer  County.) 

Boundary  line  of,  IV,  313. 

Boundary  line  of,  with  Louisiana,  11,394. 

Boundanr  line  of,  with  New  Mexico,  V,  28, 

30. 48,  49, 6^73.  .92.^^     . 
Proposition  of  United  States  regarding  es- 
tablishment of,  accepted.  \^  94. 
Proclamation  regarding,  V,  107. 
Views  of  President  Fillmore  on  settlement 
of,  V,  67, 94. 
Boundary  line  of  United  States  with — 
Appropriation  for  expenses  of  marking, 
i  recommended,  V,  306. 

Convention  regarding,  III,  467,  488,  489^ 
533,  605. 
Commissioners  appointed  under,  111,533, 
605;  I  V»  79. 
Final  decision  of,  IV,  91. 
Demarcation  of,  referred  to»  IV,  104, 15a 
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Proposition  for  establishment  of,  accepted 

Proclsmation  refi^ar^ing,  V,  107. 

Referred  to,  VIII,  203. 
Brazos  Santiago,  commerce  of,  referred  to, 

V,74. 
Civil  and  political  condition  of,  discussed, 

III,  265. 

Referred  to,  III,  230, 2^  277. 
CiTil  authority  of  Mexico  in,  expelled,  1X1,268. 
Claims  of,  against  United  States.  IV,  345, 401. 

Payment  of,  in  stock  discusseo,  V,  125. 
Claims  of.  to  portion  of  New  Mexico  dis- 
cussed.   (See    Boundary  line  of,  with 
New  Mexico,  anif,) 
Claims  of  United  States  against,  conf  ention 

for  adjustment  of,  III,  ^Ql 
Commercial  relations  with,  IV,  ill. 

Treaty  regarding,  IV,  177. 
Constitution  of,  ratification  of,  referred  to, 

IV,  386. 

Letter  regarding,  referred  to,  IV,  416. 
Corresponcwnce — 
Regarding  title  to,  IV,  320. 
With  Mexico  regarding,  IV,  i6i. 
Debts  of— 
Referred  to,  IV,  357. 

To  be  assumed  by  United  States,  IV.  344. 
Defense  and  improvement  of  coast  of,  re- 
ferred to,  IV,  454. 
Diplomatic  agents  of,  accredited  to  United 

States,  IV.  j2a. 
Disorders  on  frontier  of.     (See  Rio  Grande 

River.) 
Frontiers  of,  increase  of  cavalry  force  on,  re- 
ferred to,  VII,  118. 
Government  established  in,  III,  268. 
Governor  of,  letter  of,  regarding  extension  of 
civil  jurisdiction  discussed,  V,67. 
Referred  to,  V.  73. 
Independence  of— 
Acknowledement  of,  by  Santa  Anna  re- 
ferred to,  IV,  48a 
Conditional  agreement  of  Mexico  to  ac- 
knowledge, discussed,  IV,  389. 
Discussed  by  President— 
Jack.^n,III,  265. 
Referred  to  by  President  McKinlej',  X, 
62. 
Polk.  IV,  480. 
Tyler,  IV,  260. 
Recognized  by  United  States,  III«  281. 
Indians  in — 
Assignment  of  lands   to,   recommended, 

V,  174. 

Colonization  of,  referred  to,  V,  306. 
Insurrection  in,  termination  of,  proclaimed, 

VI,  434. 

Correction  of  date  in,  by  proclamation,  VI, 

549* 

Invasion  of  United  States  frontier  by  armed 
force  from.  III,  50Q. 

Judicial  authority   01,  interference  of  mili- 
tary forces  wito,  referred  to,  V,  30,  47. 

Mexico  threatens  to   renew  war   with,  dis- 
cussed, IV,  3di,  353. 

Military  aid  to  be  nimished  to,  by  United 
States  referred  to,  IV,  321. 

Military   force   on  frontier  of,  referred  to, 
IV.  320;  VII.  472. 

Minister  of  United  States  to — 
Nomination  of,  III,  282, 
Referred  to,  IV,  322. 

Principles  of  civil  liberty  destined  to  flour- 
ish fn.  VI,  79^ 


Prisoners  rescued  'from  jail  in  Starr  County, 

by  Mexicans  referred  to,  VII,  ^56. 
Provisional   governor    for,   appounted  and 
restoration  of,   into    Union   discussed, 
VI,  321. 
Referred  to,  VII,  46^ 
Reconstruction  of — 
Referred  toy  VII,  46. 
Time  for  suDmittinc  constitution  to  voters 
proclaimed,  VH,  17. 
Referred  to,  VII,  291 
Relations  with,  IV,  90,  161,  315. 
Treaties  of,  with  France  and  Gteat  Britain 

referred  to,  IV,  357,  359,  447- 
Treaty  with.  IV,  177,  307,  yi 
War  with  Mexico.  (See  Wars,  Foreign.) 
Texas,  DapftrtnwBt  of,  nentrality  laws  of 
United  States  and  Mexico  vk^ated  in,  and 
action  of  United  States  discussed,  IX,  445. 
Texas  Feyer  among  cattle  discussed,  IX,  455, 

525. 
Texas  ts.  White  et  al.— A  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
which  the  acts  of  secession  of  the  Sonthem 
States  were  declared  void  and  the  rights 
of  a  State  of  the  Union  hekl  to  be  onim- 
paired  by  the  acts  of  a  revolutionary  i^ov- 
ernment  within  the  State.  In  1851  the  United 
Stales  issued  to  the  State  of  Texas  j^ooo 
coupon  bonds  for  #1,000  each,  payable  to 
the  State  of  Texas  or  bearer,  with  interest 
at  5  per  cent  semiannually,  in  settlement 
of  certain  boundary  claims.  Some  of  these 
bonds  were  seixea  by  the  officers  of  the 
State  government  during  the  Civil  War  and 
sold  to  White  &  Chiles  and  others  of  New 
York.  The  bonds  were  payable  only  when 
indorsed  by  the  governor.  The  State  con- 
vention in  1866  passed  an  ordinance  look- 
ing to  the  recovery  of  these  bonds.  An 
act  passed  in  October  of  that  year  author- 
ised the  governor  to  proceed  in  his  discre- 
tion to  carry  out  this  intention.  The  agent 
appointed  b^  the  executive  procured  the 
ming  of  a  bill  the  same  year  asking  for  an 
injunction  and  the  recovery  of  the  bonds 
in  question.  The  case  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at  the 
December  term,  1868,  on  the  original  bill. 
The  injunction  was  panted  on  the  general 
ground  that  the  action  of  a  revoliitionaiy 
State  government  did  not  affect  the  right 
of  Texas  as  a  State  of  the  Union  having  a 
government  acknowledging  her  obligatioBs 
to  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  conrt  pro- 
nounced the  act  of  secession  void,  Cnief 
Justice  Chase  rendering  the  opinion.  Jvs- 
tice  Grier  dissented  on  all  the  points  raised 
and  decided.  Justices  Swayne  and  Miller 
concurred  in  dissented  on  the  capacity  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  **  in  her  present  condi- 
tion,"  to  waive  on  an  original  suit.  On 
the  merits  of  the  case  they  united  with  the 
majority.  Further  hearing  was  accorded  to 
certain  parties,  and  both  complainant  and 
defendants  were  granted  liberty  in  the  de- 
cree to  apply  for  further  directions  in  ks 
execution.  In  one  place  in  the  court's  opin- 
ion the  Chief  Justice  said  it  was  a  histori- 
cal fact  that  in  1862  the  govemment  of  Texas 
in  control  was  its  only  actual  government, 
its  acts  in  almost  all  respects  valid,  thovgh 
unlawful  and  revolutionary  as  to  the  United 
States.  December,  1869,  the  additMoml  poot 
of  this  celebrated  case,  known  in  the  re- 
ports as  Texas  vs,  Haideabeig,  arose,  the 
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▼1.  White  et  l.—CoHtifmed. 
Chief  Justice  deciding:  for  the  court  that 
upon  the  whole  case  the  decree  must  be 
for  the  complainant  as  to  the  bonds  claimed 
by  Hardenber^.  Farther  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  additional  portions  of 
the  case  are  as  follows,  briefly:  December, 
1870^  /n  re  Paschal,  Justice  Bradley  deliver- 
ing the  court's  judfirment.  it  was  ordered 
that  the  motion  to  compel  George  W.  Pas- 
chal to  pay  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  the 
money  received  by  him  be  denied.  An  or- 
der was  granted  to  discham  him  as  solicitor 
and  counsel  for  the  complainant  in  the  sec- 
ond case.  October,  1874,  In  re  Chilesj^  Jus- 
tice Miller  rendering  the  court's  opmion. 
Justices  Field  and  Hunt  dissenting,  it  was 
ordered  that  Chiles  pay  a  fine  of  $2Q>  and 
the  costs  of  the  proceeding  and  stand  com- 
mitted to  the  marshal's  custody  until  the 
samei}e  paid.  This  was  for  contempt  in 
disolJeying  the  court's  decree. 
Textiles  and  aiasa,  report  on  cost  of  pro- 
ducing in  United  States  and  Europe  trans- 
mitted, IX,  239. 
TLaolier,  Jolm  M.,  report  of,  on  International 

Patent  Congress  referred  to,  VII,  261. 
Thames  (Oaaada),  Battle  of.— After  Perry's 
victory  over  the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie, 
Gen.  Harrison  completed  his  preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  Canada.  Sept  21, 1813, 
the  embarkation  of  the  army  on  Perry's 
transports  began.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
27th  the  Army  of  the  Northwest,  consisting 
of  5,000  men,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Gen.  Harrison  and  Gen.  Shelby,  gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky,  landed  at  Amherstburg 
(Maiden),  but  found  that  Proctor's  army, 
about  800  regulars  and  1,200  Indians,  haa 
fled  inland.  Harrison  started  in  hot  pursuit. 
In  response  to  the  repeated  demands  of  Te- 
cumsen  the  British  made  a  stand  about  8 
miles  north  of  the  river  Thames.  Here  they 
were  attacked  on  Oct  5  b^  about  3,000 
Americans.  A  short  but  decisive  battle  took 
place,  in  which  the  British  and  Indians  were 
completeKr  routed  and  Chief  Tecumseh  was 
killed.  The  precise  number  of  casualties 
in  this  battle  is  not  known.  The  American 
loss  was  probably  about  i^  killed  and  twice 
that  number  wounded.  The  British  lost 
about  18  killed,  26  wounded,  and  600  taken 
prisoners,  of  whom  25  were  officers.  Proctor 
made  his  escape.  Thirtv-three  dead  Indians 
were  found  upon  the  field  after  the  battle. 
Thanks  of  Oongress : 
Tender  oi  r^commctnlcd  to — 

Alden,  Janiesi,  VT,  76, 

Bailey,  'I  Keudorus^  VI,  76. 

Baldwin,  Charles  IL,  VI,  76. 

Bell,  Henrv  H.,  VI,  76. 

Boggs,  Charles  S.,  VI,  76. 

Breese.  K.  Randolph,  VI,  76. 

CaldwelMJharics  H.  B.,  VI,  76. 

Craven,  Thomas  T.,  VI,  76. 

Crosbv.  Pierce,  VT,  76. 

Citshtiiij,  William  R,  Vi,  256^. 

DahlijrenJoliTi  A,,  VI,  83. 

Davb,  Charles  H..  VI,  M3. 

Dc  Camp,  John,  VI,  j^. 

Dewey,  Genr^pe,  etc*,  a,  73. 

Donatdskjn,  bdwarrl,  VI,  76, 

Dm  Pout,  Samuel  F.,  VI,  64,  7a 

FanTagut,  David  t;.,  VI,  75. 

Foote,  Andrew  \U  VI.  82, 

Go LdKbo roughs  Louies  M.,  V[,  65. 


Gue*;t,  John,  VI,  76, 
Ilarreil,  A  brain,  VI,  76. 
Harrison,  NapoIeoHi  Vl,  7*^- 
Hobson,  Richniond  F*,  X,  til. 
l.ardner,  JanieK  L.,  VI,  S3, 
Lee,  Sunmel  P.,  Vi,76. 
Morris,  George  IL,  Vl,  144. 
Morns,  Henry,  VI,  76. 
Newcotiibk  Frank  H  *,  etc,  X,  77, 
Nkhok  Edward  F„  VI,  76t 
Porter,  David  I>.p  VI,  76^  tij,  151. 
Preble,  George  IT.,  VI,  76. 
Queen,  \VsdEerW^Vl,76. 
Ransom,  Georgie  M.,  Vl,  76. 
Renshaw,  William  ^*,  VI,  76^ 
Rodgers,  jolm,  VI,  jgi. 
Rowan,  Stepheu  C,  Vi+SS- 
Rmsell,  lohn  ll„  VI,  76. 
SmiUi,  Albert  N„V  1,76. 
SmHh,  Melanclon,  \'I,  76. 
Smith ,"r\V a tson,  V 1 ,  76. 
Strinjirtiam,  Sila$  H.,  VI,  S3. 
Swartwout,  Sam  tie! ,  VI,  76. 
VVainwf  itrht,  Jomitlmn  M*,  VI,  76. 
Wainwri^ht,  Kichard,  V  I,  76. 
Winslow,  Jolin  A*.  VI,  2^^ 
Woud worth,  Selim  E.,  Vl,  76. 
Worden,  John  L.,  VI,  I43. 
Tendered  to — 
Dewey,  Georee,  etc.,  X,  73. 

Reply  of,  X,  77. 
Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  VI,  231. 
Lyon,  Nathaniel,  etc.,  V  I,  99. 
Thanki  of  Pretldent : 

Teii'Icrert  to — 

iUirn^Jile,  Ambrose  E.,  VI,  104. 
Can  by,  Edwara  R.  S.,  VI,  239. 
Dewey,  George,  etc,  X,  343,  354. 

Referred  to,  X,  jz. 
FEirragut,  David  G.,  VI,  239. 
Fooie,  Andrew  H..  Vl,  104. 
Goldish orotigh.  Louis  M.,  VI,  104. 
Granger,  Gordon,  VI,  339. 
Grunt,  IJIvsses  S.,  VI.  104. 
MerriU,  VVesIey,  etc,  X,  354. 
Militia  of— 

Illinois,  VI,  241. 

IndiansL  VI,  241. 

Iowa,  VI,  241. 

Ohio,  VI,  2m 

Wisconsin,  V  I,  241. 
Sampson,  William  T.,  etc^  X,  348. 
Shafter,  William  R.,  etc.,  X,  349,  352. 
Sherman.  William  T.,  VI,  238. 
Wool.JohnE.,VLii2. 
Worden,  John  L.,  Vl,  112. 
ThankifflTlJig  Proclamations  of  President- 
Adams,  John,  I,  268,  284. 
Arthur,  VIII  36,  123,  IS9.  225. 
Cleveland,  VIII,  310.  491,  571.  743;  IX,  433. 

Grant, ^I,  18,*  92. 138,  178,  228,277.  325,  392. 
397. 

Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  19,  loi,  163,  301. 

Hayes,  VII  457,  49a  548,  599. 

Johnson,  VI,  m  438,  550, 660. 

Lincoln,  VI,  89, 170,  172,  228. 

McKinley.  X,  245,  266,  293,  319. 

Madison  I,  513, 532,  558.  56a 

Roosevelt,  X,  461. 

Washington,  I,  64, 179. 
Thayer,  BylTanua,  brevet  colonel  in  Army, 

nomination  of,  and  reasons  therefor.  III,  479. 
TheUB,  The.  (See  Schley,  Winfield  S.) 
Thomas,     Francis,    agreement  with    Peru, 

signed  by,  VII,  258. 
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ThomM,  Oeorg«  H.,  statue  of,  to  be  unveiled, 
VII,  557. 

Thomas,  Loreaso,  Secretary  of  War  ad  in- 
Urim^  directed  to  act  as,  V I,  663.  (See  also 
VI.  621.) 

Thompson,  Olark  W.,  treaty  with  Indians 
concluded  by,  VI,  210. 

Thompson,  Elisabeth,  Carpenter's  painting 
of  Lincoln  and  Cabinet  at  readin?  of 
Emancipation  Proclamation  presented  to 
Confess  by,  481. 

Thompson,  JaooB: 
Order  exempting  from  arrest  during  journey 

to  Washington,  VI,  237. 
Reward  offered  for  arrest  of,  VI,  307. 
Revoked,  VI,  353. 

Thompson,  Richard  W.,  claim  of,  for  alleged 
services  to  Menominee  Indians,  V«  366. 

Thompson,  Waddy,  mentioned.  IV,  2^ 

Thompsons  Island.  (See  Key  West.) 

Thomson,  Oharles,  informs  Washington  of 
his  election  as  President,  I,  42. 

Thorn,  Owen,  claim  of,  against  Great  Britain 
referred  to,  VII,  10. 

Thornton,  Jamas  8.,  lieutenant-commander 
in  Navy,  advancement  in  grade  of,  recom- 
mended, VI,  257. 

Thornton,  81r  Edward,  umpire  of  commis- 
sion to  adjudicate  differences  between  Mex- 
ico and  United  States,  VII,  405. 

Thornton,  William,  commissioner  of  Wash- 
ington City,  1,  314. 

Thrasher,  John  8.: 
Imprisonment  of,  at  Havana,  V,  140^ 
Trial  and  sentence  of,  referred  to,  V,  141. 

Three-Oent  Piece.— A  small  silver  coin  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  185 1.  It  was  coined 
from  1851  to  1873  inclusive,  with  the  excci>- 
tion  of  the  year  1857.  Its  weight  was  origi- 
nally 12.375  grains,  out  in  1853  this  was  re- 
duced to  11.52  grains.  Thevcent  coin  was 
legal  tender  to  the  amount  0130  cents.  Mar. 
3,  1865,  Congress  authorized  another  3-cent 
piece,  to  be  made  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
nickel.  Withtlie  exception  of  the  year  1877 
this  piece  was  coined  continuously  till  1890. 
Its  weight  was  30  grains. 

Three-Dollar  Plece.^A  ^old  coin  of  the 
United  States,  authorized  m  1853.  Its  coin- 
age was  begun  the  next  year  and  continued 
till  1890.  The  weight  of  the  coin  was  77.4 
grains,  and  it  was  legal  tender  to  an  un- 
nmited  amount 

Thurston,  Lorin  A.: 
Hawaiian  minister  to  United  States,  recall 

of,  discussed,  IX,  633. 
Member  of   commission  concluding  treaty 
for  annexation  of  Hawaiian  Islands,  IX, 
348. 
Representative  of  provisional  government  of 
Hawaiian  Islands,  referred  to,  IX,  474. 

Tlconderoga,  The,  cruise  of,  around  the 
world.  VIII,  106. 

Tlconderoga  (H.  T.),  Capture  of.— As  soon 
as  the  events  of  Lexington  and  Concord  be- 
came known  it  was  decided  by  the  Ameri- 
cans to  seize  the  British  fort  at  Ticonderoga, 
at  the  junction  of  Lakes  George  and  Cham- 
plain.  The  place  was  garrisoned  by  41. men 
under  Capt.  Delaplace.  On  the  night  of 
May  10, 1775,  Col.  Ethan  Allen,  with  other 
officers  and  270  Green  Mountain  bovs,  gained 
an  entrance  to  the  fort  and  Allen  deman<lcd 
its  surrender,  as  traditionally  reported,  **  in 
the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Con- 
tinental Congress."    Finding  resistance  use- 


less, Delaplace  surrendered  the  garrison  and 
120  cannon,  with  muskets,  ball,  and  powder. 
The  surprise  was  so  complete  that  not  a 
man  was  lost 

Tiffany,  Kelson,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed,  VII, 
383. 

Tlgre,  Island  of,  seizure  and  occupation  of. 
by  Great  Britain  referred  to,  V,  32, 65. 

TUler,  Oarter  W.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  432. 

Timn^hast,  Joseph  L.,  correspondence  re- 
garding Dorr's  Rebellion,  IV,  305. 

Tillman,  Heseklah,  act  to  increase  pension 
of,  vetoed,  VIII,  454. 

Tlmber-Oulture  Act.— An  act  passed  b]r  Con- 
gress Mar.  3,  1873.  for  the  promotion  of 
forestry.  It  granted  to  settlers  160  acres  of 
treeless  land  on  condition  that  thev  plant 
and  cultivate  a  certain  number  ot  forest 
trees. 

Timber-Culture  Act : 
Act  respecting  repeal  of,  returned.  IX,  75a 
Repeal  of,  recommended.  VIII,  183, 250^522. 

Timber  Lands.    (See  Lands,  Timber.) 

Time.  Regulation  of.  (See  International 
Meridian  Conference.) 

Tlmmons,  William,  mentioned,  1, 281. 

Tipton,  John,  treaty  with  Indians  concluded 

Titles. '  (Se  LandSj  Indian.) 

Tobacco.    (See  Agricultural  Products.) 

Tobago,  Island  ot  duties  on  vessels  from, 
suspended  by  proclamation,  IX,  163;  X,  277. 

Tobey,  Z.  8.,  member  of  Indian  commission* 
Vlf,23. 

Tod,  DaTld,  minister  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  men- 
tioned, V,  24. 

Todd,  Margaret  B.,  act  granting  pension  io, 
vetoed,  VIII,  713. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  proclamation  granting  privileges 
of  other  ports  to,  V,  326. 

Toledo  War.— A  bloodless  dispute  between 
Ohio  and  Michigan  in  1835  over  the  territory 
which  contained  the  city  of  Toledo.  Just 
previous  to  Michigan's  making  application 
tor  admission  to  the  Union  Ohio  proposed  to 
assume  control  of  the  disputed  tract.  Michi- 
gan passed  an  ordinance  making  the  occupa- 
tion of  Toledo  by  Ohio  authorities  a  penal 
offense  and  appealed  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  sustain  the  action.  The  militia  were 
called  out  on  both  sides.  When  armed  bos  • 
tilities  became  imminent,  Michigan  was 
admitted  as  a  State  and  awarded  the  Upper 
Peninsula  in  exchange  for  the  Toledo  tract 
in  dispute. 

Toledo  War,  controversy  regarding  boundanr 
between  Ohio  and  Michigan  known  as,  II, 
68,610;  III,  185,188. 

Tompkins,  0.  H.,  member  of  court  to  tzy  as- 
sassins of  President  Lincoln,  etc.,  VI,  i^h, 

Tompkins.  Daniel  D.,  governor  of  New  York, 
accounts  of,  referred  to,  II,  220.  233,  2^ 

Tonawanda  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  483. 

Tonga : 
Treaty  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain 

and,  referred  to,  VIII,  536. 
Treaty  with.  VIII,  5361 

Tonkawa  Indians,  agreement  between  Chero- 
kee Commission  and,  IX,  203, 214. 

Tonnage  Duties.    ( See  Vessek,  Foreign. ) 

Topeka  Oonstltutlon.— The  enactment  of  the 
Kansas- Nebraska  bill,  which,  it  has  been 
claimed,  in  effect  repealed  the  Missouri  Com- 

{>romise  forbidding  slavery  north  of  36°  jO', 
eft  the  question  of  slavery  to  be  decided  by 
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Top«aca  Ooiiitltutlon-^C<EMfAVifi^</. 
the  people  of  the  Territories  before  admis- 
sion. The  proslavery  and  antislavery  advo- 
cates at  once  began  a  stnig^g:le  for  supremacy. 
Oct.  23,  1855,  a  constitutional  convention 
representing:  the  antislaveiy  population  of 
Kansas  met  at  Topeka.  This  convention 
adopted  the  boundaries  set  by  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill,  prohibited  slavery  after  July, 
1857,  and  conferred  the  ri^ht  of  suffrage  on 
"white  male  citizens"  and  on  "every  civil- 
ized male  Indian  who  has  adopted  the  habits 
of  the  white  man.**  This  convention  was 
dispersed  by  Federal  troops.  The  bill  to  ad- 
mit Kansas  into  the  Union  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Topeka  constitution  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Daniel  Mace,  of  Indiana^  Apr.  7,  i8^6^ 
and  in  the  Senate  by  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michi- 
gan, Mar.  2d.  The  bill  passed  the  House, 
but  failed  in  the  Senate.  (See  also  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution;  Wyandotte  Constitution.) 

Topeka  OomtltutloiL  ( See  Kansas,  Go vem- 
ment  of.) 

TopograpUcal  Oorpi: 
Increase  in,  recommended,  H,  307;  III,  255, 

390* 
Internal  improvements,  operations  of,  in- 
trusted to.  III,  559- 
Reorganization  of,  recommended,  III,  169. 

TonuUlO,  The.  (See  Virginius^  The.) 

Torpedo  Boats.  (See  Vessels,  United  States.) 

Torpedoes: 
Adoption  and  construction  of,  discussed,  IX, 

524. 
Appropriation  for  trial  with,  recommended, 
VII,  350. 

Tortogas.  (See  Dry  Tortugas.) 

Tory.— The  terms  "Whip  and  "Tory"  had 
been  in  use  in  English  politics  for  a  great 
many  years  anterior  to  the  American  Kevo- 
lution.  The  term  "  Whig "  designated  the 
party  opposing  the  royal  prerogative  and 
who  were  generally  in  favor  of  reforms ;  the 
term  "  Tory,"  the  party  upholding  the  pre- 
rogative and  adhering  to  old  institutions. 
In  our  colonial  days  the  term  "  Tor)'"  was 
applied  to  those  who  were  adherents  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  term  "  Whig  "  to  the  oppo- 
nents thereof,  and  so  the  American  sympa- 
thizers were  known  as  Whigs,  the  supporters 
of  England  as  Tories. 

Totten,  Joseph  O.,  correspondence  regard- 
ing water  supply  for  Washington  and 
Georgetown,  V,  162. 

Touslg,  Simon,  claim  of,  to  protection  of 
United  States,  V,  228. 

Town.— A  word  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  "tun,"  meaning  "a  place  in- 
closed." The  suffix  still  clings  to  the  names 
of  many  English  towns.  In  the  United 
States  the  word  has  a  varying  signification. 
In  Pennsylvania  it  is  applied  to  any  munici-* 
pal  government.  In  New  York,  Wisconsin, 
and  most  of  the  Western  States  a  town  is  a 
subdivision  of  a  county,  and  is  often  called  a 
township  (q.  v.),  but  the  town  is  not  necessa- 

'  rily  always  coextensive  with  the  latter.  In 
New  England  the  town  is  the  unit  of  civil 
organization,  a  county  being  simply  an  ag- 
gregation of  towns. 

Town  Meeting.— A  peculiarly  democratic  in- 
stitution of  New  England  and  some  of  the 
newly  formed  Western  States.  It  is  a  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  to  legislate  for  the  town. 


levy  taxes,  elect  the  officers,  usually  a  town 
clerk,  selectmen,  a  treasurer,  assessors,  con- 
stables, overseers  of  the  poor,  and  school 
commissioners.  In  some  of  the  States  the 
cities,  by  their  aldermen,  are  authorized  to 
transact  the  business  formerly  attended  to 
by.  the  town  meeting.  That'  it  still  has  a 
legal  existence  was  demonstrated  as  recently 
as  1881,  when  the  Labor  Reform  Society  of 
Boston  secured  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  com- 
pel the  city  authorities  to  call  a  town  meet- 
mg  on  petition,  as  required  by  its  charter. 

Towns, Seaport,  protection  tor.  (See  De- 
fenses, Public,  provision  for.) 

Townsend,  B.  D. ,  Asst.  Adi.-Gen.  signed  order 
for  release  of  Clement  C.  Clay,  jr.,  April  17, 
1866. 

Townshend  Aets.--At  the  instance  of  Charles 
Townshend,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
two  acts  were  passed  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment providing  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners to  enforce  more  effectually  the 
laws  relating  to  taxes  in  the  Colonies.  They 
authorized  writs  of  assistance  and  increased 
the  duties  on  many  articles  already  taxed, 
besides  imposing  others  on  glass,  paper, 
colors,  and  tea.  The  object  of  these  taxes 
was  to  support  the  civil  government  in  the 
territories. 

Township.— In  the  older  United  States  coun- 
ties are  divided,  without  reference  to  their  in- 
habitants, into  townships  varying  in  size 
from  5  to  10  miles  square.  When  in  1802  Col. 
Mansfield  surveyed  the  Northwest  Territory 
he  divided  the  entire  public  domain  into  land 
districts,  made  up  of  a  varying  number  of 
tracts  each  6  miles  square.  These  were 
called  townships.  These  townships  were 
again  divided  into  36  equal  squares,  called 
sections,  of  i  sq.  mile  each  and  containing 
640  acres.  A  civil  townshfp  may  include 
more  or  less  than  i  township  m  area. 

Towson,  Nathan,  appointment  of,    to   artil- 
lery discussed,  II,  112. 
Rejection  of,  discussed,  II,' 126, 133. 

Trac7i  Benjamin  F.,  Secretary  of  Navy,  men- 
tioned, l.X,  324. 

Trade  Dollar.— A  silver  coin  issued  by  the 
United  States  from  1874  to  1S78.  It  was 
coined  for  use  in  trade  with  China  in  com- 

f>etition  with  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  dol- 
ars.    It  was  not  intended  for  general  circu- 
lation in  the  United  States,  though  it  was 
made  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  $5  at 
the  time  of  issue.  The  legal-tender  provision 
was  repealed  in  1876.    'I  ne   weight   of  the 
trade  dollar  was  420  grains,  while  the  stand- 
ard American  silver   dollar  weighed  412M 
grains.    An  act  of  Mar.  1, 1887,  authorized 
the  Treasurer  to  redeem  in  standard  silver 
dollars  all  trade  dollars  presented  during  the 
following  6  months. 
Trade  Dollars  discussed,  III,  180, 244. 
Trade-Marks: 
International  convention  at  Paris  on  subject 

of,  VIII,  127. 
Treaty  regarding,  with— 

Austria-Hungary,  VII,  160. 

Belguim,  VI 11,  212,  235. 

Brazil,  Vll,  508. 

France,  VIL  13. 

Germany,  VII  160,  188. 

Great  Britain.  Vll,  4^6,  467. 

Italy,  VIII,  202. 

Koumania,  VIII,  89. 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents, 


^tfAib  lUsek^—CcmtmuttL 

Rossia,  VI,  669;  VII;  266^  293. 
Spain,  VIII,  iqo. 
Referred  to,  VIII,  170. 

Trmde  of  For«lc&  Povert.  (See  Commerce 
ti  Foiel^  Powers.) 

Trade  UbIohs. — Combinations  of  workins^- 
men  to  enable  each  member  to  secure  the 
conditions  most  favorable  to  labor.  The  ac- 
cmonlaticau  of  the  capitalist,  it  is  claimed, 
afiEord  him  an  advantage  which  the  laborer 
without  association  does  not  possess.  The 
history  of  trades  uiionism  in  America  be^an 
with  the  formation  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  in  iS^z*  followed  in  1859  by 
Uie  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  Interna- 
tional Union  and  the  Iron  Moulders'  Union 
of  North  America,  and  later  by  various  other 
unions  and  oi^anizations.  The  Knights  of 
Labor,  a  secret  order,  was  formed  in  1869  in 
Philadelphia.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  trades 
onion  and  includes  all  branches  of  labor. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  formed 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1886,  is  one  of  the 
lax]^est  labor  ors^anizations  in  the  world, 
unitinff  the  trades  and  occupations  in  the 
United  States.  To  it  are  afhiiated  118  na- 
tional and  international  unions,  representing 
approximately  27,000  local  unions.  There 
are  also  II  large  national  unions  not  affiliated 
to  the  American  Federation. 

Trading  Establlalimeiits  among  Indians,  II, 
197, 198,  280. 
Recommended,  1, 352, 354,  359, 448. 

Transcontinental,  Memplils,  El  Paso  and 
Paeifie  Ballroad  Oo.  referred  to,  VII,  52. 

Trayert,  Alice  £.,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  445. 

Treason.— The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  ''treason  against  the 
United  States  shall  consist  only  m  levying 
war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their 
enemies^  giving  them  aid  and  comfort  No 
person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless 
on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act  or  on  confession  in  open  court "  (I, 
30).  The  penalty  is  death.  Conspiracy 
alone  does  not  constitute  treason.  A  motion 
to  give  Congress  the  sole  power  of  defining 
the  crime  01  treason  failed  m  the  Convention 
of  1787.  An  act  of  Congress  of  Julv  17, 1862, 
provided  for  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  of  a 
person  convicted  of  treason.  At  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  there  were  no  prosecutions  for 
treason.  Most  of  the  State  constitutions  con- 
tain provisions  similar  to  that  of  the  National 
Constitution,  A  notable  instance  of  treason 
against  a  State  was  Dorr's  Rebellion  (q.  v.) 
in  Rhode  Island  in  l840>l842.  Dorr  was  con- 
victed, but  was  pardoned  in  1852.  A  cele- 
brated case  of  trial  for  treason  is  that  of 
Aaron  Burr,  in  1807,  which  occurred  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of 
Burr. 

Treason: 
Act  to  punish,  etc.,  VI,  85,  93. 
Discussed  by  President  Johnson,  VI,  359, 

Treasury: 
Balances  against  collecting  and  disbursing 

agents  referred  to,  III,  513. 
Condition  of,  discussed.    (See  Finances  dis- 
cussed.) 
Deficit  in,  discussed,  IV,  102,  106, 226. 
Fraud  practiced  on,  II,  454- 
Outstanding  arrears  due  Government  dis- 
cussed, II,  453;  V,  214. 


Prize  money  in,  V,  32. 

Receipts  in.  flnctnations  in,  should  be  pre- 
vented, III,  572. 
Statement  of.    (See  Finances  discussed.) 
Surplus  in— 
Application  of,  to — 
Edncational  purposes  and  intonal  im- 
provements recommended,  1, 409^  456. 
Navy  and  national  works  reooouneaded, 

III,  I6l;  VIIL  179. 
Pnrchase  of  bonds  recommended,  VII^ji . 
Apportionment   of,  among  States.    (£See 
States  of  the  Union.) 


DisciMsed  by  President — 
Cleveland,  Vllt  ^>  580,  776^  787. 


Arthur, 


HXxwYn 
;VllI,. 


FiUmore,  V,  124, 17S. 

Grant,  VII,  31. 

Harrison,  Ben j.,  IX,  58, 114, 195. 

Jackson,  IL  451,  5M;  I II,  161, 239. 

Jefferson,  1, 409, 490- 

Pierce,  ¥,214,285. 

Van  Buren,  III,  49a 
Joint  resolution  directing  pa>inent  ol,  on 

public  debt,  reasons  lor  applying  pocket 

veto  to,  VIII,  488. 
Proposition  to  deposit,  in  banks  through- 
out countiy  discussed,  VIII,  583. 
Treasury  Board.— Feb.  17,  1776,  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  appointed  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  5  membeis  on  ways  and  means. 
They  were  given  power  over  the  Treasury 
office  of  accounts,  the  committee  of  claims, 
and  some  minor  bureaus  and  officials.    This 
committee  was  known  as  the  Treasury  Board. 
Two^-ears  later  provision  was  made  for  a 
building  in  which  to  transact  the  business  of 
the  board,  and  the  Treasury  office  of  ac- 
counts was  superseded  by  a  Comptroller,  an 
Auditor,  and  a  Treasurer,  thus  forming  the 
germ  ot  the  present  Treasury  Department 
The   office  of  Superintendent  of  Finance 
(q.  V.)  was  created  to  take  the  place  of  this 
t>oard  in  1781.    After  a  trial  of  3  years  this 
office  was  abolished  and  the  board  reestab- 
lished and  continued  until  1789^  when  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  Department. 
Treasnry  Boildlng: 
Construction  of,  discussed^  III,  396^  479. 
Destructu>n  of,  by  fire.  III,  29^  117,  125. 

Pa]>ers  lost  in.  Ill,  29. 
Erection  of  new,  recommended,  111,39,  117. 
Incendiaries  of,  difficulties  attending  convic- 
tion of,  should  be  removed.  III,  273. 
Plan  of,  discussed.  III,  296. 
Treasury,  OonstltntlonaL  (See  Constitu- 
tional Treasury  System.) 
Treasury  Department.— After  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  the  most  important  executive 
branch  of  the  National  Government  It  is 
more  complex  and  extensive  than  any  other 
Department,  and  its  head  officer,  though 
ranking  second  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
is  not  inferior  in  influence  and  responsibility 
to  that  Secretary.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  virtually  created  on  February  17, 
1776,  when  the  Continental  Congress  re- 
solved :  **'  That  a  standing  committee  of  five 
be  appointed  for  superintending  the  Treas- 
ury. •*  On  April  I,  of  that  year  a  Treasury 
(.>ffice  of  Accounts  was  established  to  be  car- 
ried on  under  the  direction  of  the  standing 
committee.  On  September  26.  1778,  Con- 
gress established  the  offices  of  Comptroller. 
Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  two  Chambers  of 
Accounts,  to  consist  of  three  commissioners 
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Treasury  T^^^af^saMaX^Conimued, 
each,  all  of  whom  were  to  be  appointed  annu- 
alhr  by  Congress.  On  February  ii,  1779  the 
omce  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  es- 
tablished (the  holder  to  receive  a  salary  of 
$2/)00  annually),  but  on  July  30,  following, 
this  office  was  succeeded  by  a  Board  of 
Treasury  consisting  of  fiye  commissioners 
and  an  Auditor-General  assisted  by  six  Audi- 
tors. Again,  on  February  7, 1781  it  was  re- 
solved by  Congress  that  the  finances  of  the 
Confederation  should  be  under  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Finance  (see  Finance,  Superin- 
tendent of),  who  was  later  assisted  by  a 
Comptroller,  a  Treasurer,  a  Register  and 
Auditors ;  and  on  May  24,  1784  the  Super- 
intendent of  Finance  was  superseded  by  the 
Board  of  Treasury,  consisting  of  three  com- 
missioners. This  ended  the  efforts  to  oi^an- 
ize  the  Treasury  Department  under  the  Con- 
federation. As  at  present  constituted  this 
Department  was  established  on  September 
2, 1789,  during  the  first  session  of  Congress 
under  the  Constitution ;  and  the  act,  drawn 
\>y  Alexander  Hamilton,  was  constructed 
with  such  precision  and  comprehensiveness 
that  few  radical  changes  have  since  been 
found  necessary.  The  act  provided  that: 
"  There  shall  be  a  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  which  shall  be  the  following  officers, 
namely,  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  be 
deemed  the  head  of  the  Department;  a  Comp- 
troller; an  Auditor;  a  Treasurer;  a  Reg- 
ister: and  an  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  On  May  8, 170a  the  office  of 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  01  the  Treasury 
was  superseded  by  the  office  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Revenue,  whose  duties  were  to  col- 
lect internal  revenue  and  direct  taxes.  This 
office  was  abolished  b^  an  act  of  Congress 
April  6.  1802,  reestablished  July  24, 18 13,  and 
again  abolished  December  23, 1817.  The  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  whose  head  was  a  Commis- 
sioner was  created  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  April  25, 1812  and  was  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  1849.  As  at 
present  ori^anized,  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment 18  divided  among  nineteen  principal 
offices,  bureaus  and  divisions.  As  head  of 
the  Department  the  Secretary  is  charged  by 
law  with  maintaining  the  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  public  credit ;  superintending 
the  collecting  ot  the  revenue  and  directing  the 
forms  of  keeping  and  rendering  public  ac- 
counts ;  granting  of  warrants  for  all  moneys 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  in  pursuance  of 
appropriations  made  bylaw,  and  for  the 
payment  of  moneys  into  the  Treasur]^ ;  and 
annually  submitting  to  Congress  estimates 
of  the  probable  revenues  ana  disbursements 
of  the  Government.  He  also  controls  the 
construction  of  public  buildings  and  the 
coinage  and  printing  of  money.  There  are 
three  Assistant  Secretaries.  Up  to  1817  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  revised  the  re- 
ports of  the  Accountants  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, but  an  act  passed  March  3.  of  that  year, 
created  the  offices  of  Second,  Third,  Fourth, 
and  Fifth  Auditors,  whose  duty  it  was  to  per- 
form this  work.  A  Sixth  Auditor  was  added 
in  18161  In  1894,  however,  the  designations 
and  outies  of  the  auditors  were  changed  and 
definitely  established  as  follows :  That  of  the 
First  Auditor,  to  Auditor  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment ;  Second  Auditor,  to  Auditor  for  the 
War  Department ;  Third  Auditor,  to  Auditor 


for  the  Interior  Department;  Fourth  Audi- 
tor, to  Auditor  for  the  Navy  Department : 
Fifth  Auditor,  to  Auditor  for  the  State  ana 
other  Departments;  Sixth  Auditor,  to  Auditor 
for  the  Fost-Office  Department.  Previous 
to  1894  ^^  accounts  of  the  various  Depart- 
ments passed  from  the  hands  of  the  auditors 
to  the  office  of  one  of  the  Comptrollers,  but 
since  that  time  the  auditors^  examination  and 
decision  have  been  final  except  when  form- 
ally appealed  from.  According  to  the  act  of 
i89d  the  offices  of  First  and  Second  Comp- 
troller (the  latter  was  established  by  the  act 
of  1817)  were  succeeded  by  the  office  of 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  whose  principal 
duties  are  the  rendering  of  decisions  in  cases 
of  appeals  from  Auditors,  heads  of  Depart- 
ments or  other  officials,  and  the  prescribing 
of  forms  for  the  keeping  of  public  accounts. 
The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  whose 
office  is  a  part  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
receives  and  disburses  all  public  moneys  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury,  sub-treasuries  (q.v.') 
and  in  national  banks  that  are  United  States 
depositories ;  is  trustee  for  bonds  that  secure 
the  national  bank  circulation  and  public 
deposits ;  has  the  custody  of  the  Indian  trust- 
fund  bonds,  and  other  public  trusts;  is 
fiscal  agept  for  paying  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt ;  and  is  ex-officio  commissioner 
of  the  sinking  fund  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  duties  of  the  Treasurer's  office  are 
distributed  among  eleven  divisions.  Until 
1894  the  chief  duty  of  the  Register  of  the 
Treasury  was  the  recording  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  Government  and  the 
office  was  organized  in  several  divisions, 
but  in  that  year  the  number  of  divisions  was 
reduced  to  two,  viz.,  the  Division  of  Loans 
and  the  Division  of  Notes,  Coupons  and 
Currency,  the  books  relating  to  the  record- 
'  ing  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Government  being  transferred  to  the  Division 
of  Book-keeping  and  "Warrants,  of  the  Sec- 
retary's office.  At  present  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  is  charged  with  the  issue,  ex- 
change, transfer,  and  redemption  of  bonds 
and  the  receiving  and  registering  of  re- 
deemed notes,  certificates,  coupons,  etc.  The 
office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  was  es- 
tablished in  1863,  its  chief  function  being  su- 
pervision of  the  national  banks,  their  organi- 
zation, and  the  issue  and  redemption  of  their 
notes.  There 'have  for  many  years  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Treasury  Department  several 
offices  and  divisions  whose  duties  were  not 
germane  to  the  finances  of  the  countr3r.  The 
Secret  Service  Division  was  created  in  186 1, 
but  from  1862  until  1865  it  was  under  the 
State  Department  In  the  latter  year  it  was 
permanently  organized  as  a  division  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  It  is  chiefiy  con- 
cerned with  the  detection  of  counterfeiting 
and  of  other  frauds  and  crimes  against  the 
Government,  but  in  time  of  war  the  scop>e  of 
its  duties  is  somewhat  enlarged.  The  office  of 
Supervising  Architect,  charged  chiefly  with 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  Government 
buildings,  was  created  in  1864.  Since  1853 
this  work  had  been  done  by  a  Division  ot 
Construction  with  an  officer  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  army  a^  its  head.  The  work  of 
•the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service  was  established  in  1798 
but  was  reorganized  and  the  office  of  Sur- 
geon-General created  in  1872.    This  official 
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Treasury  Department— 0;ff/iW«^df. 
has  supervision  of  the  health  of  seamen,  the 
quarantine  service,  and  the  weekly  pub- 
lication Af  "  Public  Health  Reports  of  the 
United  States."  The  Life-Saving  Service 
has  existed  since  1873.  its  present  organiza- 
tion dating  from  1878.  Other  unrelated 
offices  formerly  included  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, that  were  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  on  its  es- 
tablishment in  1903,  are  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  established  in  i8o7; 
the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  estab- 
lished in  1871;  the  Light-House  Board, 
created  in  1852 ;  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
established  in  I091 ;  and  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics (q.  v.),  established  in  1866.  (For  other 
offices  similarly  transferred  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  see  Commerce  and  Labor, 
Department  of. )  Other  important  offices  of 
the  Treasury  Department  are  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  established  in  1862 :  the 
Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving ;  and  the 
Director  of  the  Mint.  Following  is  a  list  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Department :  Alexander 
Hamilton,  New  York ;  Oliver  Wolcott,  jr., 
Connecticut ;  Samuel  Dexter,  Massachusetts; 
Albert  Gallatin,  Pennsylvania:  George  W. 
Campbell,  Tennessee ;  Alexander  J.  Dallas, 
Pennsylvania:  William  II.  Crawford,  Georgia; 
Richard  Rush,  Pennsylvania:  Samuel  D. 
Ingham,  Pennsylvania;  Louis  McLane,  Dela- 
ware; William  J.  Duane,  Pennsylvania; 
Roger  B.  Taney,  Maryland ;  Levi  Woodbury, 
New  Hampshire;  Thomas  Ewing,  Ohio; 
Walter  Forward,  Pennsylvania:  John  C. 
Spencer.  New  York ;  George  M.  Bibb,  Ken- 
tucky;  Robert  J.  Walker,  Mississippi;  Wil- 
liam M.  Meredith,  Pennsylvania;  Thomas 
Corwin,  Ohio;  James  Guthrie.  Kentucky; 
Howell  Cobb,  GeoiTffia ;  Philip  F.  Thomas, 
Maryland ;  John  A.  Dix,  New  York  ;  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  Ohio;  William  P.  Fessenden, 
Maine ;  Hugh  McCuIloch,  Indiana:  George 
S.  Boutwell,  Massachusetts;  William  A. 
Richardson,  Massachusetts;  Benjamin  H. 
Bristow,  Kentucky ;  Lot  M.  Momll,  Maine ; 
John  Sherman,  Ohio;  William  Windom, 
Minnesota ;  Charles  J.  Folger,  New  York ; 
Walter  Q.  Gresham.  Indiana ;  Daniel  Man- 
ning, New  York ;  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  New 
York ;  Charles  Foster,  Ohio ;  John  G.  Car- 
lisle, Kentucky!  Lyman  J.  Gage,  Illinois, 
and  Leslie  Mortimer  Shaw,  Iowa. 

Treasury  Department : 
Appropriations  for,  transferred,  III,  35, 185, 
„39S,  555;  IV.  51.90.  272. 
Vacancy  by  death  of  head  of,  IX,  133. 

Treasury  Notes.— To  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
War  of  1812,  $36,000,000  in  Treasury  notes 
bearing  5f  per  cent,  interest  were  issued. 
They  were  receivable  for  all  dues  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  were  not  legal  tender.  Begin- 
ning with  the  panic  of  1837  and  extending 
through  the  Mexican  War,  $73,000,000  were 
issued,  and  following  the  panic  of  1857  there 
was  an  issue  of  $53,000,000.  The  exigencies 
of  the  Civil  War  required  the  issue  oiTreas- 
ury  notes  in  large  amounts.  An  act  of  Feb. 
25, 1862,  authorized  the  issue  of  $150,000,000 
of  such  notes  with  a  legal-tender  character 
and  not  bearing  interest.  These  were  called 
greenbacks  (a.  v. ).  The  United  States  seven- 
thirties,  of  which  $830,000,000  were  issued, 
were  a  variety  of  Treasury  note.    Treasury 


notes  were  issued  to  pay  for  the  monthly 
purchase  of  bullion  authorized  by  the  Sher- 
man Act  of  1890.         ^ 
Treasury  Hotes: 
Appropriation  to  meet  outstanding,  recom- 
mended, V,  542. 
Issuance  of,  1,  f(^\  IV,  266. 
Additional,  (Tiscussed.  VI,  149. 
Recommended,  V,458. 
Payment  of  silver,  Ix,  646,  744. 
Redemption  of,  referred  to.  III,  534. 
Reissuance  of,  prohibition  on,  should  be  re- 
moved, III,  469. 
Retirement  of,  issued  in  payment  of  silver 
purchased  under  act  of  1990  recommended, 
IX,  646.  744. 
Treasury  Offloe  of  Accounts.— An  important 
bureau  under  the  Treasury  Board  as  estab- 
lished bv  the  Continental  Congress.    It  was 
presided  over  by  an  auditor-general. 
Treasury,  Secretary  of: 
Death  of,  vacancy  caused  by,  how  filled,  IX, 

Power  of,  over  deposits  unqualified.  III,  8. 
Report  of,  I,  347, 479;  H,  69,  83,  203.  231, 341, 

343»  346.  535. 
Vacancy  occasioned  by  death  of,  recommen- 
dations regarding  Hlling  of,  IX,  133 

Treasury,  Bolioltor  of,  omce  of,  established, 
II,  527. 
Operations  of,  referred  to,  IV,  689. 

Treaties.— The  modem  definition  of  a  treaty  is 
an  agreement  or  covenant  between  two  or 
more  nations  or  sovereignties  formally  signed 
by  duly  authorized  commissioners  and^  sol- 
emnly ratified  by  each.  In  ancient  times 
terms  of  treaties  were  dictated  rather  than 
contracted.  A  conqueror  with  an  army  at 
the  gates  of  a  capital  stated  his  terms  and  de- 
clared his  intention  of  remaining  and  inflict- 
ing such  punishment  as  he  saw  fit  until  he 
received  satisfactory  assurances  that  his 
wishes  would  be  carried  out.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  a  jurisprudence  of  political  treaties 
began  to  grow  and  was  closely  connected 
with  the  development  of  European  statecraft 
The  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  ended  the 
Thirty  Years' War,  marked  the  turning  point 

'  between  ancient  and  modem  diplomacy. 
Up  to  this  time  treaty  negotiations  had  been 
based  upon  rights  which  had  once  existed 
and  were  recognized  before  rapture.  After 
the  treaties  of  Miinster  and  OsnabrUck  the 
object  of  diplomacy  was  to  establish  a  politi- 
cal equilibrium  at  the  expense  of  preexistent 
rights  and  to  maintain  tne  status  quo.  The 
efforts  of  European  diplomats  during  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centunr  were  di- 
rected toward  the  suppression  of  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  and  the  curbing[  of  monarchical 
ambitions.  Later  the  maritime  rights  of 
neutrals,  suppression  of  slave  trade,  and  the 
international  emancipation  of  trade,  naviga- 
tion, arts,  and  labor  became  leading  subjects 
for  diplomatic  consideration.  The  popular- 
ity of  the  principle  of  arbitration  marks  the 
latest  step  m  diplomatic  progress.  The  prop- 
osition made  by  the  Czar  of  Russia  in  1898 
for  the  general  disarmament  of  the  world  and 
the  settiement  of  international  disputes  by  a 
court  of  arbitration  points  to  a  culmination 
of  the  science  of  diplomacy.  The  first  treaties 
of  the  United  States  were  conceived  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed. 
Nov.  2a  1775,  the  Continental  Congress  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  secret  correspond- 
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ence,  chained  with  ascertaining  whether,  if 
the  Colonies  should  be  forced  to  form  them- 
selves into  an  independent  State,  France 
would  enter  into  any  treaty  or  alliance  with 
them.  On  Feb.  6, 1778,  two  treaties  were  con- 
cluded in  Paris  with  France — a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance and  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce. 
On  Oct  8,  1782,  a  treaty  of  amitv  and  com- 
merce was  concluded  with  the  Netherlands, 
and  Apr.  3, 1783,  a  similar  treaty  with  Sweden. 
On  Jan.  20, 17^,  an  armistice  with  Great  Brit- 
ain was  arranged,  followed  Sept.  3  by  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace.  Other  treaties  con- 
cluded before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
with  Prussia^  Dec.  ici  1785;  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  friendship  with  Morocco  in  January,  1787, 
and  a  consular  convention  with  France,  Nov. 
14,  178S.  When  Washington  was  called  to 
the  Presidency  he  found  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  United  States  occupied  by  British  mili- 
tary posts  and  Spain  making  encroachments 
on  the  south.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  Spain  joined  England,  and 
French  sympathizers  in  America  were  at- 
tempting to  nt  out  privateers  to  mty  upon 
Spanish  and  English  commerce.  Washin^on 
was  urp^ed  to  cast  the  fortunes  of  the  United 
States  into  one  side  of  the  struggle.  To  avoid 
any  entangling  alliances  he  sent  John  Jay. 
Chief  Justice  ofthe  United  States,  as  a  special 
envovto  London  (1, 154 J.  Nov.  19, 1794,  Jay 
concluded  the  treaty  which  has  since  borne 
his  mune.  In  conseauence  of  the  irritating 
conduct  of  Gendt,  me  French  minister  at 
Washington,  Congress  in  1798  abrogated  the 
treaties  and  consular  conventions  with 
France.  Another  treat^r  was  made  in  1800, 
and  in  1803  three  conventions  were  signed,  in- 
cluding the  one  ceding  Louisiana.  One  of  the 
most  enduring  treaties  made  by  the  United 
States  was  that  of  Oct.  27, 1795,  with  Spain, 
which  stood  for  more  than  100  years.  This 
was  the  only  treaty  not  swept  away  by  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  The  treaty  01  Ghent, 
signed  in  1814,  was  important  as  settling 
some  disputed  boundary  questions,  as  well 
as  concluding  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  England.  No  mention  was  made 
of  the  rif^ht  of  search  and  the  impressment 
of  American  seamen,  though  these  were  the 
especial  causes  of  the  war.  Other  notable 
treaties  made  by  the  United  States  were  the 
Webster-Ashburton  treaty,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington in  1842,  defining  the  northeastern 
boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
in  1848,  concluding  the  Mexican  War^  oy 
which  Mexico  ceded  territory  now  comprising 
Nevada,  Utah,  most  of  Arizona,  a  large  part 
of  New  Mexico,  parts  of  Colorado  and  Wyo- 
ming, and  all  ot  California.  The  treaty  with 
Japan  in  1854  secured  humane  treatment  for 
American  sailors  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Japan  and  the  right  to  appoint  a  consular 
agent;  it  also  led  to  the  estaolishment  of  im- 
portant trading  privileges  with  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  in  1858.  The  trea- 
ties of  Tientsin,  concluded  in  1858,  and  the 
Burlingame  treaty  of  1868  opened  China  to 
foreign  travel  and  gave  protection  to  Chris- 
tians within  her  oorders.  The  treaty  of 
Washington  was  signed  in  1871,  and  settled 
questions  pending  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.    It  submitted  the  Ala- 


bama claims  to  a  commission  of  arbitration 
and  adjusted  the  fisheries  question  on  a  reo- 
iprocity  basis.  There  was  also  a  concession 
of  important  privileges  by  each  to  subjects 
of  the  other  in  Amenca,  and  the  question  of 
the  northwestern  boundary  of  the  United 
States  was  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  German  Emperor.  At  the  close  of  the 
Spanish- American  War,  in  1898,  Spain  was 
forced  to  relinquish  her  sovereignty  in  Cuba 
and  cede  to  the  United  States  the  island  of 
Puerto  Rico,  together  with  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands and  the  island  of  Guam,  in  tne  La- 
drones,  the  United  States  paying  to  Spain 
$20,000,000.  Under  the  Constitution  treaties 
are  made  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  and  they  have  a  legal  status  similar  to 
that  of  contracts.  Numerous  treaties  have 
been  made  with  the  Indians  and  with  various 
countries  on  the  subject  of  extradition  (q.  v.). 

Treaties  of  United  Btatee  ( see  also  Indians; 
the  several  powers ): 
Alleged  violation  of,  memorial  regarding,  re- 
ferred to^  IV,  15a 
Assent  of  House  to,  not  required,  I,  iq6. 
Boundary  survey  made  under  treaty  ot  Wash- 
ington, VI,  390. 
Contract  for  proposed  edition  of,  referred  to, 

IV,  423. 
Power  to  make,  vested  in  President  with  con- 
sent of  Senate,  1, 195. 
Priority  of  one  over  another,  law  in  regard 

to,  I,  314- 
Referred  to,  IV,  688, 690;  VIII,  264- 
Request  of  House  for  correspondence  regard* 

ing,  declined,  I,  194. 
Return  of,  requested,  VlII,  303, 
Withdrawn,  VIII,  303,  337. 

Trenholm,  George  A;,  pardon  applied  for  by, 
order  regarding,  VI,  352. 

Trent  AfnLlr.-~In  the  autumn  of  1861  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Confederate  States  sent  J.  M. 
Mason  and  John  Slidell  as  commissioners 
to  Great  Britain  and  France,  respectively. 
They  went  first  to  Havana,  where  they  took 
passage  on  the  British  merchant  ship  Treni 
tor  St.  Thomas,  on  their  wa^  to  £;ngland. 
Nov.  8  the  vessel  was  stopped  in  the  Old  Ba- 
hama Channel  by  the  U.  S.  S.  San  Jacinto^ 
Capt  Wilkes.  The  Confederate  commis- 
sioners were  seized  and  taken  to  Boston  as 
prisoners.  Wilkes's  act  was  in  violation 
of  the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  for  which 
the  United  States  had  alwa3rs  contended. 
The  British  Government  promptly  instructed 
its  minister  at  Washington  to  withdraw  from 
the  United  States  unless  the  prisoners  were 
set  at  liberty  and  an  apology  tendered  within 
7  days.  The  United  States  disavowed  the 
act  of  Capt  Wilkes  and  set  the  prisoners  free. 

Trent,  Tlie,  removal  of  Confeaerate  envoys 
from.    ( See  Mason  and  Slidell. ) 

Trenton,  The,  loss  of,  at  Samoan  Islands,  IX, 
44. 

Trenton  ( H.  J.  )t  Battle  ot— Washington's  re- 
treat  through  New  Jersey  left  him  with 
scarcely  3,000  men  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Delaware  River  on  Dec.  8,  1776.  On  the 
night  of  Dec.  ij  Gen.  Charles  Lee  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Baskingridge  by  the  British,  and 
nis  army  added  to  that  of  Washington  gave 
the  latter  some  6,000  able-bodied  solmers. 
On  the  night  of  Dec  25,  1776,  Washington, 
with  about  2,500  men,  crossed  the  Delaware 
River  and  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  at- 
tacked an  outpost  of  1,500  Hessians  at  Tren- 
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Trenton  (N.  J.),  Battle  of— Continued, 
ton  under  CoL  R^l  and  captured  about 
1,000  of  them  and  killed  4a  The  American 
casualties  were  2  killed  2  frozen  to  death, 
and  3  wounded.  The  effect  of  this  victory 
and  that  of  Princeton  following^  it  was  elec- 
trical .  The  Americans  were  upHf  ted  and  the 
British  discourafi^ed. 

Tresoot,  William  H.: 
Mentioned,  VII,  609. 

Special  envoy  extraordinary  to  Peru,  Chile, 
and  Bolivia,  referred  to^  VlII,  107. 

Tresevant,  L.,  mentioned,  1, 281. 

Trianon  Decree.— A  secret  edict  issued  by 
Napoleon  at  the  Grand  Trianon  Palace,  at 
Versailles,  Aug.  5,  i8io.  It  placed  a  duty 
of  50  per  cent  on  colonial  products  and  or- 
dered tne'mmediate  confiscation  of  all  Amer* 
ican  vessels  and  merchandise  brougfht  into 
French  ports  prior  to  May  i,  1810,  the  date 
of  the  approval  of  the  act  excluding  French 
vessels  from  American  waters.  It  also  or- 
dered that  until  Nov.  I  American  vessels  were 
to  be  allowed  to  enter  French  ports,but  not 
to  unload  without  his  permission,  offering  at 
the  same  time  to  revoke  the  Milan  and  Berlin 
decrees  Nov.  I.  The  revocation  was  not  car- 
ried into  effect,  and  American  ships  and  car- 
goes availing  themselves  of  the  promised 
}>rotection  were  confiscated.  (See  also  Ber- 
in  Decrees;  Embargo;  Milan  Decree;  Orders 
in  Council.) 

Tribunal  of  Arbitration  at  Paris: 
Acts  to  give  effect  to  award  of,  proclaimed, 

IX,  494, 691. 
Award  of,  discussed  and  recommendations 

regarding,  IX,  526, 63a 
Case  of  United  States  at,  prepared  by  John 

W.Foster,  IX, 313. 
Convention  for  settlement  of  claims  under* 

IX,  665. 
Discussed,  IX,  437. 
Enforcement  of  regulations  in  accordance 

with  decision  of,  referred  to,  IX,  568. 
Failure   of  negotiations  of,  to  protect  fur 

seals  of  Alaska,  IX,  750. 
Reports  of  a|fent  of  United  States  to,  trans- 
mitted, IX,  477. 

Tribute  paid  Algeria  by  United  States  re- 
ferred to,  1, 123, 182, 337. 

Trlggs,  Julia,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed,  VIII, 
824. 

Trimble,  Alexandria,  demand  of  Mexico  for 
extradition  of,  VIII,  204. 

Trinidad,  vessels  from  ports  of,  duties  on,  sus- 
pended by  proclamation,  VIII,  304;  X,  278. 

Trlpolt— A  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in 
northern  Africa.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
bv  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  on  the  east  by 
Egypt*  on  the  west  by  Tunis  and  on  the 
south  b^  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  Its  exports  con- 
sist mainly  of  products  of  the  Sudan  brought 
across  the  Sahara  by  caravan.  The  Oasis  of 
Fezzan  and  some  smaller  oases  are  within  its 
borders.  It  anciently  belonged  to  Carthage 
and  at  a  later  date  to  Home.  It  was  over- 
run and  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  the 
seventh  century  and  by  the  Turks  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  became  an  independ- 
ent State  in  1714,  but  was  reconquered  by 
the  Turks  about  1835.  A  war  occurred  be- 
tweenTripoli  and  the  United  Sutes  1801-1805 


( q.  V.  j.    Area,  398,000  sq.  miles,  the  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  1,000,000. 
Tripoli: 

Blockade  of,  by  United  States  squadron  re- 
ferred to,  I,  ^00,  401. 

Citizens  of  United  States  imprisoned  in, 
liberated,  I,  385. 

Claims  of  United  States  against,  II,  462. 

Corvette  on  coast  of,  destroyed  by  United 
States  vessels,  I,  365. 

Ex-Bashaw  of,  treaty  with  United  States 
relative  to  restoring  family  of,  to.  If  430. 

Hamet  Caramalli,  appeals  of,  to  United 
States  to  place,  on  tnrone  of,  in  place  of 
his  younger  brother,  1, 392. 

Vhiladelphui^  wreck  of  the,  on  coast  of.  I, 


Officers  and  crew  of,  fall  into  hands  of  citi- 
zens of.  1, 368. 
;aty  witn,  I,  ^  " 
War  with. 


Treaty  wiUi,  I,  245,  39a 

'     (SeeTnpolitanWar.) 


Tripolitan  War.— A  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Tripoli,  1801-1805.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  theUnited 
States,  following  the  custom  of  the  leading 
European  nations,  paid  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  rulers  of  the  various  Barbary  States  as 
the  price  of  immunity  from  their  piratical 
depredations.  In  consequence  of  a  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  increase 
the  tribute  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  June  10^ 
1801,  declared  war  ( 1, 326).  In  anticipation 
of  this  event  the  United  States  had  already 
sent  a  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean.  In 
October,  1803,  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  CapL 
Bainbridge.  while  chasing  a  corsair  into  tne 
harbor  01  Tripoli,  struck  a  sunken  rock  and 
was  captured  with  all  on  board.  Commo- 
dore Decatur, of  the  Intrepid^nn  his  vessel 
into  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  on  tne  night  of  Feb. 
16,  1804,  and  under  the  fire  of  the  shore  bat- 
teries burned  the  Philadelphia,  Between 
July  and  September,  1804,  Commodore  Ed- 
ward Preble  made  a  series  of  attacks  on 
the  fortifications  of  Tripoli.  Meantime  Gen. 
William  Eaton,  United  States  consul  at 
Tunis,  joined  Hamet,  the  rightful  Bashaw 
of  Tripoli,  in  an  expedition  against  his 
usurping  brother.  Marching  from  Egypt 
across  the  desert,  tliey  took  Deme  Apr.  27, 
1805.  The  success  of  this  expedition  made 
it  possible  to  extort  a  highly  favorable  treaty 
from  the  Bashaw  June  4  1805,  the  United 
States  agreeing  to  pay  i6o,ooo  ransom  for 
the  ofHcers  anacrew  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Hamet  being  induced  to  retire. 
Tripolitan  War: 
Blockade     established    by   United    States 

referred  to,  I,  ^00,  401. 
Discussed,  I.  326,  343.  370,  391,  392- 
Establishmg  blockade,  I,  400, 401. 
letter  of  American  consul  regarding,  trans- 
mitted, 1, 375. 
Treaty  of  peace  transmitted,  I,  390. 
Trisarre,  Mr.,  mentioned,  V,  577. 
Trist,  N.  P.: 
Commissioner  to  Mexico- 
Conduct  of,  discussed,  IV,  573,  ^74. 
Dispatches  from,  referred  to,  IV,  576,  ^77. 
Recall  of.  discussed,  IV,  573,  574. 
Terms  of  authority  given  to  draw  money 

from  Treasury  referred  to,  I V,  576. 
Treaty  with    Mexico   concluded  by,  dis- 
cussed and  recommendations  regarding, 

IV,  573.574. 


Index. 
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Trist,  N.  Y,— Continued 
Consul  at  Havana- 
Correspondence  regarding  slave  trade  re- 
ferred to,  IV.  56. 
Malpractices  of,  referred  to,  III,  628. 

Troops.    (  See  Army;  Militia.) 

Troup,  Bob«rt,  treaty  with  Indians  concluded 
by,  II,  374. 

Truman,  B^iUamln  0.,  report  of,  on  condi- 
tion of  Southern  people  referred  to,  VI,  386. 

TruBt. — In  modem  commercial  usage  an  or- 
ganization for  the  control  of  several  corpo- 
rations or  establishments  under  one  direction 
or  in  one  ^combination,  the  object  being  to 
enable  the  trustees  or  managers  to  direct  and 
govern  all  the  corporations  or  establishments, 
so  as  to  control  and  suspend  at  pleasure  the 
work  of  any,  and  thus  to  reduce  expenses, 
regulate  production,  and  defeat  competition. 
In  later  years -these  combinations  or  trusts 
have  greatly  multiplied  and  increased,  both 
in  number  and  capital  involved.  The  first 
anti-trust  enactment  was  a  provision  in  the 
constitution  of  Georgia^  passed  in  1877  and 
directed  against  the  formation  of  pools 
among  railroads.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
(q.  V.)  law  passed  by  Conn'ess  in  1887  also 

frohioited  the  fonnation  of  railroad  pools, 
n  18S9  several  States  passed  anti-trust  laws, 
and  in  1800  Congress  passed  what  is  known 
as  the  Snerman  Anti-Trust  law.  This  de- 
clared combinations  in  restraint  of  trade 
among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign 
powers  illegal  and  fixed  a  penalty  of  l5,000 
or  one  year's  imprisonment  The  operation 
of  the  Sherman  law  was  not  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  in  1903,  on  Attorney-General 
Knoxs  recommendation^  Congress  passed 
laws  for  expediting  cases  mstitutedunaer  the 
Sherman  Act,  mack  the  Interstate  Commerce 
(q.v.)  Act  more  effective  and  created  the  Bu- 
reau of  Corporations  in  the  new  Department 
of  Commerce'and  Labor  (q.  v.)  to  investigate 
corporations  other  than  railroads  engaged  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  The  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  March 
14,  1904,  in  the  Northern  Securities  case  pre- 
vented the  combination  of  the  Great  Northern 
and  Northern  Pacific  Railroads,  declaring 
that  a  corporation  organized  to  vote  the 
majority  of  the  stocks  of  the  two  railroads 
was  not  a  mere  holding  company  but  a  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  trade,  and  ordered  it 
dissolved.  On  July  ij  iQp^  five  corporations 
and  seventeen  individuals  engaged  in  the 
meat  packing  indnstrv  were  indicted  at 
Chicago  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  for  vio- 
lation of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law,  and 
later  pleaded  guilty  and  were  fined.  The 
largest  trust  is  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, organized  in  1901  with  a  capital  of 
11,404,000^0001  The  total  number  in  1904  was 
793;  estimated  capital  $14 ,000,000^000. 

Trust  Fnnda: 
Discussed,  VIII,  335. 
Referred  to,  VIII,  405. 

Truats,  evils  of  monopolies  and,  discussed 
and  recommendations  regarding,  VIII,  773; 
IX,  43.  744;  X,  15,135. 

Tuck.  SomezTlUe  P..  report  of,  regarding 
French  spoliation  claims  referred  to,  Vllf, 
371,397,614. 

Tucker,  Bertrly,  reward  offered  for  arrest  of, 

Revoked,  VI,  353. 


Tucker,  Tbomaa,  appointed  on  committee  to 
meet  President  Washington,  1, 45. 

Tudor,  William: 
Correspondence  of,  while  consul  to  Peru  and 
charge  d'affaires  to  Brazil  referred  to,  III, 
281,370. 
Mentioned,  II,  43a 

Tunis. — A  French  protectorate  in  northern 
Africa.  It  is  one  of  the  Barbary  States.  Tunis 
is  bounded  on  the  north  and  northeast  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  southeast  by 
Tripoli,  on  the  south  and  southwest  by  the 
Desert  of  Sahara,  and  on  the  west  by  Alge- 
ria. It  produces  grain  and  fruits  (principuly 
dates  and  olives),  and  has  important  fishing 
interests.  It  is  peopled  by  Arabs,  Berbers, 
and  Jews.  Tunis  formed  a  part  of  ancient 
Carthage,  and  later,  as  Roman  Africa,  it  be- 
came the  leading  seat  of  Latin  Christianity. 
It  passed  successively  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Vandals,  Greeks,  and  Arabs.  It  was 
made  a  Turkish  province  in  1575.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  notea  as  a  piratical  State.  It  be- 
came a  French  protectorate  in  1881.  Area, 
50,&|0  sq.  miles;  estimated  population,  1,900^- 
00a 

Tunis: 
Blockade  of  Tripoli,  I^  400,  401. 
Claims  of,  against  United  States,  1, 400, 401. 
Condolence  of  Bey  of,  on  death  of  President 

Lincoln,  VI,  367. 
Consul  of  United  Sutes  in,  1, 177,  391 ;  II, 

264;  v^  75. 

Convention  with,  II,  26^. 
Differences  with,  unsettled,  I,  386. 
Gratuity  promised  to,  by  United  States  par- 
tially delivered,  I,  337. 
Peace  negotiations  with,  I,  401. 
Questions  with,  regarding  blockade  of  Trip- 
oli, 1,400,401. 
Relations  with,  uncertain,  1, 407. 
Treaty  with,  1, 200,  263,  371;  II,  252,  264, 283. 
War  with,  threatened,  1,40a 

Turin,  Italy,  Hygienic  Congress  at,  VIII,  39. 

Turkey. —An  Empire  with  possessions  in 
southeastern  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and 
southwestern  Asia.  The  Asiatic  possession 
include  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Khurdes- 
tan,  MesopK)tamia,  Syria,  and  Arabia;  and  in 
Africa,  Tripoli.  Turkey  also  possesses  a 
nominal  sovereignty  over  Bulgaria,  Crete. 
Cyprus,  Samos,  Egypt,  and  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.    The  chief  pursuits  of  the  peo- 

{)le  are  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  The 
eading  exports  are  silk,  mohair,  opium, 
raisins,  wheat,  cottonwool,  coffee,  skins,  oils, 
fruits,and  valonia.  The  leading  religion  is 
Mohammedanism;  the  Sultan  ofTurkey  be- 
inff  the  spiritual  head  of  all  believers  in  the 
refigion  of  Islam,  and,  in  theory,  their  tem- 
poral ruler  also.  The  power  of  the  Empire 
oegan  to  develop  under  Osman  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Mohammed  H  over- 
threw the  Byzantine  Empire  in  1453.  The 
Empire  readied  the  climax  of  its  greatness 
in  tne  sixteenth  century  through  the  con- 
quest of  Syria,  Egypt,  Rhodes,  Hungary, 
etc  The  Turks  suffered  loss  at  the  hands 
of  Austria  and  Russia  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  total  area  over 
which  Turkey  has  actual  control  is  estimated 
at  1,157,860  sq.  miles,  with  a  population  of 
24,(»8,90o;   if  the  tributary  but  practically 
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Turkey—  Continued, 
independent  states  are  included  it  brin^  the 
area  up  to  1,622,080  sq.  miles  with  a  popula- 
tion ot  39»7o7»640. 
Turkey  (see  also  Constantinople) : 
American  citizens — 
A^eement  respecting:  ric^hts  of,  in,  pro- 
claimed, Vll,  277,  390. 
Discussed,  VII,  290,  453. 
Emigration  of,  to,  for  purpose  of  acquiring 

lands  referred  to,  VI,  403. 
Injuries  inflicted  upon,  in,  referred  to,  IX, 


65^715. 
^nvilei 


Privileges  accorded,  in,  discussed,  VIII, 

335- 
Steps  taken  for  protection  of,  in,  referred 

to,  VII,  367;  v!n,  40.      ,    ,      .     , 

Treatment  of   religious  and  educational 
establishments  oCin*  discussed,  IX,  317, 

6^  715. 
American  college  at  Scutari  exempted  from 

taxation,  IX,  638. 
American  missionaries  in,  protection  for  and 

treatment  of,  discussed,  Y III,  40,  505;  IX, 

440*  53a»  6^^715. 

Anatolia  Collejefe  partially  destroyed  bv 
mobs  in,  and  mdemnity  paid  for  discussed, 
IX^44a 

Arabian  horses  broueht  by  Charles  Rhind 
from,  referred  to,  II,  536. 

Armenian  subjects  of— 

•  Cruelties  and  atrocities  committed  upon. 


American  consul 


by,  IX,  557,  637,  715. 
Investigation  of,   by  . 


CapituTal 


discussed,  IX,  557. 637. 
Referred  to,  IX,  6^. 
Obtaining  citizenship  in  United  States  and 
returning  to,  expelled  discussed,  IX,  440, 

530. 
Treatment  by,  of  naturalized  citizens  of 
United  States  of  Armenian  origin,  IX, 

iTations  of,  referred  to,  VIII,  12,  77. 
Claims  of  United  States  against,  discussed, 

IX,  716;  X,  112. 
Commercial  relations  with.  III,  515.    (See 

also  Black  Sea.) 
Consular  courts  of  United  States  in,  dis- 
cussed, VI,  151. 
Consuls  of  United  States  in,  exequatur  to, 
refused,  IX,  6j8,  660, 716. 
Investigation  of  atrocities  committed  on 

Armenians  by,  discussed,  IX,  557,  637. 
Referred  to,  IX.  658. 

Relieved   of  judicial   powers  discussed, 
VII,  238. 
Expulsion  of  Greeks  from  Constantinople, 

referred  to,  V,  241. 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render of,  VII,  304,  342. 
Immigration  of   citizens  of  United  States 

into.  (See  Immigration.) 
Invasion  of,  by  Russia.  (See  Wars,  Foreign.) 
Jurisdictional  rights  of   United  States    in, 

discussed,  VIII,  128;  IX,  37;  X,  112. 
Massacre  by  Turks  in  Bulgaria  referred  to, 

VII,  422. 
Naturalization  treaty  with,  referred  to,  VIL 
304;  VIII,  813. 
Questions  regarding,  discussed,  VIII,  335, 

504;  IX.  440,  530;  X.  112, 154. 
Treatment  by,   of  naturalized  citizens  of 
United  States  of  Armenian  origin   re- 
ferred to,  IX,  663. 
Relations  with.  VIII,  239;  X,  154. 


Sultan  of — 
Death  of,  referred  to,  IIL  5^ 
Visit  of  Agent  of,  to  United  States  re- 
ferred to,  v^  119. 
Tariffs  of,  revision  of,  participated  in    by 

United  States,  VIII,  172. 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  discussed  by 
Presiaent— 
Grant,  VII,  304,  342. 
Jackson,  II,  504.  S2f^  SSi*  W^  574,  575, 

Lincoln,  VI,  71,  128. 

Construction  of,  referred  to,  VII,  43. 

Referred  to,  II.  Jjot 

Termination  of,  VII,  403. 
Sought  by,  VIII,  335. 
War  with— 

Greece,  hope  for  independence  of  latter  en- 
tertained by  United  Sutes»  II,  193^  217, 

259^309, 384. 
Russia- 
Discussed  by  President- 
Adams,!.  Q.,  II,  407. 
Hayes,  Vlf:466. 
Neutrality  preserved  by  United  States 

in,  VII,  466. 
Threatening  aspect  of,  discussed,  II,  19.^ 
Treaty  of  peace  referred  to,  II,  44$. 
Tnrley,  Jolin  A.,  act    granting  pension  to 

widow  of,  vetoed,  VUI,  681. 
Turner,  Jimliii  T.,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 
VII,  389. 
Objections  to  bill  withdrawn,  VII,  389. 
Tomer,  L.  0.,  mentioned,  VI,  121. 
Turreau,  Oen.,  letter  of.  concerning  arrival  of 
Cuban  exiles  in  United  States  referred  to,  I, 
471. 
Turtle,  Thomat,  member  of  Board  on  Geo- 
graphic Names,  IX,  2xz 
Turtle  Mountain  Indiana: 
Agreement  with,  for  cession  of  lands,  IX, 

Rdferred  to.  VIII,  797. 

Tuualopea.  Ala.,  bill  to  provide  for  purchase 
of  site  and  erection  of  public  building  at. 
vetoed,  IX,  86. 

Tuseany. — A  compartimento  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy.  Tuscany  corresponds  nearly  to 
the  ancient  Etniria.  It  was  ruled  by  the 
Romans,  Goths,  Byzantine  Greeks,  Lom- 
bards, and  Franks.  It  became  completely 
disintegrated  about  the  eleventh  century, 
but  was  afterwards  erected  into  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Tuscany.  After  several  changes 
in  it£  government  it  was  taken  bv  France 
and  became  a  part  of  that  country  about  i8d8. 
and  was  restored  to  the  Hapsburg-Lorraine 
line  in  18 14.  Tuscany  was  annexed  by 
Italy  in  i86a  Area,  9,304  sq.  miles;  popu- 
lation (1901),  2,548,154. 

Tuscany: 
Treaty  with  France,  1, 193. 
Vessels   of,  discriminating  duties  on,  sus- 
pended by  proclamation.  III,  23^ 

Tuioarora  Indlant.--A  tribe  of  theiromiois 
stock  of  Indians.  Their  name  means  ^Un- 
willing to  be  with  others.'*  They  eariy  sep- 
arated from  theparent  stock  and  emigrated 
to  the  South.  Tney  were  first  known  to 
Europeans  on  the  Neuse  River,  in  North 
Carolina.  In  171 1  they  attacked  the  whites 
and  were  almost  annihilated.  The  sur- 
vivors returned  to  the  Irp<]uois  in  New  York 
and  became  one  of  the  Six  Nations  (q.  \.). 
They  number  now  about  700,  about  equally 
diviaed  between  New  York  and  Canada. 
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Tnioarora  ladlaiu,  treaty  with,  I,  356. 
Tnttle,    Joseph,    act    granting  'pension  to, 

vetoed,  Vill,  454. 
Ttttuila  laland,  agreement  regarding  estab- 
lishment of  naval  station  in,  and  protecting 
dominions  of,  discussed,  VII,  168.    (See  also 
Samoan  Islands.) 
Twenty-Oent  Piece.— A  silver  coin  of  the 
United  States  of  the  weight  of  77.16  grains. 
It  was  authorized  in  1875  and  designed  prin- 
cipally lor  use  in  the  Pacific  States.    It  was 
a  legsu  tender  to  the  amount  of  $5.  Coinage 
of  it  was  discontinued  in  1878. 
Twiggs,  DaTld  Z.,  swords  formerly  property 

of,  placed  at  disposal  of  Congress,  V 1, 145. 
Two-Oent  Piece.— A  bronze  coin  of  the  United 
States  of  the  weight  of  96  grains.  It  was 
first  issued  in  186^  and  was  the  first  coin  to 
bear  the  motto  **  In  God  we  trust"  It  was 
legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  25  cents. 
Coinage  of  the  2-cent  piece  was  discontinued 
in  1872. 
Two-Penny  Act.— A  law  passed  in  1755  by 
the  Virginia  assembly.  The  principal  me- 
dium of  exchange  had  up  to  this  time  been 
tobacco,  it  being  considered  more  substantial 
than  the  paper  money  of  the  Colony.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  two-penny  act,  or 
option  law,  all  debts  payable  in  tobacco 
were  made  payable,  at  the  debtor's  option, 
in  money  of  the  Colony  at  the  rate  of  ids. 
8d.  per  hundredweight  of  tobacco.  This  was 
equivalent  to  2d.  a  pound.  On  appeal  to 
the  Crown  the  law  was  vetoed. 
Tygrli,  The,  satisfaction  due  for  detention  of, 

admitted  by  Great  Britain,  IV,  258. 
Tyler  and  Lnckett  (assignees),  act  for  relief 

of.  vetoed.  VII,  380. 
Tyler,  John  (tenth  President  United  Sutes): 
Annexation  of  Texas  discussed  by.    (See 

Texas.) 
Annual  messages  of,  IV,  74, 104,  257,  334. 
Appointing  power  of  President  discussed 

by»  IV,J50b  105. 
Biographical  sketch  of,  IV,  35. 
Commissioner  from  Virginia  to  confer  with 
President  in  effort  to  prevent  war,  V,  662. 
Day  of  fasting  and  prayer  recommended  by, 
in   consequence   of   death   of    President 
William  Henry  Harrison,  IV,  32. 
Death  of  President  William  Henry  Harrison 

announced  to,  IV,  22. 
Discretionary  power  of  President  over  nomi- 
nations, removals,  and  other  acts  discussed 
by,  IV,  50, 88, 105,  220.  227. 
Dorr's   Rebellion  discussed  by,  and  corre- 
spondence regarding,  IV,  283,  286.  m. 
Exchequer,  plan  of,  recommended  oy,  IV, 

204,266^ 
Finances  discussed  by,  IV,  42,  63,  81,  102, 


106,199.204,226.264,266,3^6. 
Foreign  policv  discussed  by,  IV,  37,  196, 211, 

„307. 3^6.^14^3,337.340,  353.     ,   .    .    ^ 
Hawaiian  Islands,  independence  of,  desired 


by  United  States,  and  control  over,  must 

not  pass  to  foreign  power.  IV,  211. 
Inaugural  address  of,  IV.  3a 
Internal  improvements  cfiscussed   by,  IV, 

330. 
Large  standing  army  unnecessary  in  time  of 

peace,  IV,  48. 
Medium  of  exchange  discussed  by,  IV,  44, 

82,266. 
Monroe  doctrine  reasserted  by,  IV,  212. 
Oath  of  office  administered  to,  IV,  31. 


Peace  with  all  the  world  the  true  founda- 
tion of  our  policj^  IV,  197. 

Pocket  vetoes  of,  I V,  255,  329. 

Portrait  of,  IV,  34. 

Powers  of  Federal  and  State  Governments 
discussed  by,  IV,  63, 68,  88,  183,  190,  330. 

Proclamations  of— 
Extraordinary  session  of  Senate,  IV,  367. 
Military  expedition  against  Canada,'  I V, 
72. 

Prostration  in  business  referred  to  by,  IV, 
204. 

Protest  of,  to  action  of  House  in  adopting 
report  assailing  official  conduct  of,  IV, 
190. 

Reciuest  of  House  for  information  in  posses- 
sion of,  refused,  IV,  105,  220. 227. 

Special  session  message  of,  IV,  40. 

State  banks,  measures  should  be  adopted  re- 
specting creation  of,  IV,  46. 

State  of  uie  Union  discussed  by,  IV,  74,  194, 
257,  334. 

Subtreasury  system  discussed  by,  IV,  45, 2071 

System  of   government  discussed    by,  IV, 

Tariff  discussed  by,  IV,  91, 108, 180,  183,  200, 

266. 
Texas,  relations  with,  discussed  by.    (See 

Texas.) 
Veto  messages  of — 
Appropriating  proceeds  of  sales  of  public 
lands,  reasons  for  applving  pocket  veto, 
IV,  225. 
Improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  IV, 

330. 
Incorporating  Fiscal  Bank,  IV,  63. 
Incorporating  Fiscal  Corporation,  IV,  68. 
Payment  of  Cherokee  certificates,  reasons 

for  applying  pocket  veto,  IV,  yi^. 
Revenue  cutters  and  steamers,  IV.  366. 
Tariff  bills,  IV.  180,  183. 
Protest  of  President  against  action  of 
House  in  adopting  report  assailing  his 
conduct  respecting,  IV.  190. 
Testimony  in  contested-election  cases, 
reasons  for  applying  pocket  veto,  IV,  255. 
War  between  Texas  and  Mexico  discussed 

by.    (See  Wars,  Foreign.) 
Warehousing  system  recommended  by,  IV, 
200,266. 


u 

Uhl,  Edwin  F.,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  IX, 
586. 

Umatilla,  The,  rewards  to  Osette  Indians  for 
rescuing,  recommended,  VIII,  216. 

Umatilla  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  381. 

Umpqna  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  220,  303. 

Uncle  8am.— A  personification  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Several  explanations 
have  been  given  as  to  the  origin  of  this  ex- 
pression, but  the  most  plausiole  is  the  fol- 
lowing: During  the  War  of  1812  Elbert  An- 
derson, an  army  contractor,  bought  large 
Quantities  of  provisions  for  the  Arm v  and  had 
tnem  shipped  to  himself  at  Troy,  N.  V.  The 
shipping  mark  was  *'E.  A."  above  and 
"U.S."  below.  One  of  the  inspectors  at 
Trov  was  Samuel  Wilson,  popularly  known 
as  *MJncle  Sam  "  Wilson.  A  workman  was 
asked  the  meaning  of  the  initials  **  U.  S., " 
which  at  that  time  were  rarely  used  as  an 
abbreviation  for  the  United  States.    The 
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I^noU  %%mr^Continu€d. 
prompt  reply  was  "Elbert  Anderson  and 
Uncle  Sam, "referring  to  Sam  Wilson.  This 
interpretation  became  current  among  the 
workmen,  many  of  whom  afterwards  enlisted 
and  communicated  the  explanation  to  their 
comrades  from  all  parts  of  the  country  as  the 
mystic  cipher  elicited  inquiry.  The  story 
went  the  rounds  of  the  press  and  "  Uncle 
Sam  "  became  the  popular  appellation  of  the 
Government 

Uncompabgre  Resenratlon.  bill  to  change 
boundaries  of,  vetoed,  IX,  87. 

Undergronnd  Railroad. — A  name  commonly 
applied  before  the  Civil  War  to  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  fugitive  slaves  were  assisted 
to  escape  to  Canada.  The  idea  originated 
in  some  one  of  the  Northern  States,  and  the 
plan  consisted  in  harboring  fugitives  during 
the  day  and  at  nij?ht  conducting  them  to  the 
next  "station**  tin  they  finallv  reached  the 
border  line.  This  "railroad"  had  many 
branches  and  the  stations  were  a  night  s 
journey  apart  The  principal  routes  were 
from  Kentucky,  across  Virginia  and  Ohio, 
and  from  Maryland  through  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  This  system  of  aiding  es- 
caping slaves  was  partially  organized  in  1838, 
but  did  not  attain  its  highest  activity  until 
the  passage  of  the  fugitive-slave  law,  about 
185a  A  Quaker,  Levi  Coffin,  the  reputed 
president  of  the  organization,  is  said  to  have 
aided  in  the  escape  of  a  large  number  of 
slaves  annually  for  manvyears.  A  colored 
woman  named  Harriet  Tubman  is  said  to 
have  made  many  journeys  North,  conducting 
bands  of  fugitives. 

Union  Flags,  return  of  Confederate  and,  to 
respective  States  recommended,  VIII,  578. 
Proposition  withdrawn,  VIII,  579. 

Union  Labor  Party.— A  successor  of  tlie  Green- 
back party.  It  was  organized  at  Cincinnati 
Feb.  23,  1887,  and  promulgated  a  platform 
embodying  the  principles  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  In  1891  it  united  with  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  and  other  elements  to  form  the 
Populist  party. 

United  Oonfederate  Yeteranf .— An  associa- 
tion the  objects  and  purposes  of  which  are 
set  forth  in  the  constitution  as  finally 
adopted  at  the  Houston  reunion,  May  23, 
1895.  It  is  a  federation  of  all  associations 
of  Confederate  veterans,  soldiers  and  sailors. 
The  purposes  are  the  cultivation  of  ties  of 
friendship  between  those  who  have  shared 
common  dangers,  sufferings,  and  privations; 
the  encouragement  of  the  writing,  by  the 
participatora  therein,  of  narratives,  episodes, 
occurrences,  etc.,  of  the  Civil  War;  the  col- 
lection of  authentic  data  for  an  impartial 
history,  and  the  preservation  of  war  relics 
and  mementos,  and  the  record,  as  far  as 

Sossible,  of  every  Confederate  soldier  who  is 
ead;  caring  for  the  needy  survivors  and  as- 
sisting and  protecting  Confederate  widows 
and  orphans;  the  erection  of  enduring  mon- 
uments and  marking  with  headstones  the 
graves  of  Confederate  dead,  and  instilling 
into  descendants  proper  veneration  for  thetr 
fathers.  Membership  is  by  camps,  and  the 
latter  are  organized  into  departments,  divi- 
sions, and  brigades.  There  are  3  depart- 
ments— Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  and  Army  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi.  The  number  of  members  is 
about  75»ooa 


United  Labor  Party.— A  local  political  paity 
organized  in  New  York  City  in  188b.  it 
nominated  Henry  George  for  mayor  on  a 
platform  based  apon  his  theory  that  values 
arising  from  the  growth  of  society  belong 
to  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  that 
therefore  land  values  should  bMr  the  bur- 
den of  taxation. 

United  Statef.— A  Federal  Republic  com- 
posed of  ^5  States,  4  Territories,  and  i  Fed- 
eral District,  together  with  the  oatlying  ter- 
ritory of  Alaska, the  island  of  PuertoKico, 
the  Hawaiian  group,  the  Philippines,  and 
several  small  islands.  The  extreme  limits 
of  the  continental  possessions,  excluding 
Alaska,  are  included  between  the  parallels 
of  24^  20^  and  49(»  north  latitude  and  66°  48^ 
and  124^  32'  west  longitude.  The  United 
States  proper  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  British  American  possessions  ( separated 
in  part  by  the  St  Lawrence  River  and  the 
chain  of  lakes— Ontario^  Erie,  St  Clair, 
Huron,  and  Superioi^-with  their  connect- 
ing streams);  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  on  the  south  by  the  Strait  of  Flor- 
ida, Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Alaska,  situated  in  the  extreme 
northwest  of  the  American  continent,  as 
well  as  the  insular  possessions,  is  treated 
of  in  separate  articles  ( q.  v. ).  The  phys- 
ical characteristics  ma^  oe  said  brieny  to 
consist  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  sys- 
tem in  the  eastern  part,  the  Gulf  slope  on 
the  south,  the  basin  of  the  Great  Lakes  on 
the  north,  and  between  them  the  valleys 
of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Missouri  rivers. 
West  of  this  great  central  system  of  valley 
and  watersheds  is  the  Rocky  Mountain 
system,  approached  on  the  east  by  exten- 
sive treeless  plains  or  prairies.  West  of  the 
Rockies  many  fertile  vallevs  diversify  the 
slope  of  the  Pacific.  The  leading  agricul- 
tural products  are  ^in,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  sugar.  The  mineral  productions  in- 
clude iron,  silver,  copper,  lead,  gold,  zinc, 
quicksilver,  nickel,  aluminum,  platinum,  an- 
timony, coal,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  and 
mineral  waters.  It  is  the  first  country  in 
the  world  in  the  production  of  steel,  pi? 
iron,  cotton,  wheat,  aL.d  Indian  com,  and 
amonjif  the  first  in  tobacco  and  sugar.  A 
description  and  an  epitome  of  the  nistory 
of  the  Government  are  given  in  the  present 
work.  From  1774  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  title  of  the  country  was 
the  «  United  Colonies. "  Sept  9,  1776,  the 
Continental  Congress  resolved  tnat  in  all 
Continental  commissions  where  theretofore 
the  words  *'  United  Colonies  "  had  been  used 
the  style  should  thereafterwards  be  "United 
States."  The  name  United  States,  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  been  first  used  in 
history  in  1776,  had  been  in  fact  sometimes 
applied  to  the  European  Dutch  Republic, 
composed  of  what  had  been  during  the  war 
for  independence  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
United  Provinces.  The  independence  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
was  first  recognized  by  France  in  1778. 
The  area  of  the  continental  portion  of  the 
Republic  is  3,025,600  so.  mfles:  including 
Alaska,  3,557,000  so.  miles.  The  poptila- 
tion,  exclusive  of  Indians  and  AfasKans. 
was,  in  1890,  62,622,250;  in  1900  the  total 
populatien  was,  76,303f387- 
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TTiiitod  Btates  ( see  alsoStotesof  the  Union): 
Accounts  of,  with    States.    ( See  States  of 

the  Union. ) 
Act  reg^arding  bringing  of  suits  against,  ve- 
toed, IX,  247. 
Admission  of  States   discussed.    ( See  Ad- 
mission of  States.) 
Aliens  in.    ( See  Aliens. ) 
American  s^tem  discussecL  IV,  654. 
Army  of.    (See  Army;  Militia.  ) 
Attempts  made  by  Great  Britain  and  France 

to  draw,  into  their  contests,  I,  449. 
Attorney-General  of.    (  See  Attorney-Gen- 
eral. ) 
Attorneys,  district.    ( See    Attorneys,  Dis- 
trict ) 
Boundaries  of,  and  disputes  regarding   (see 
also    Indians;    Mexico;    T>fortheastem 
Boundary;     Northwestern      Boundary; 
Spain;  the  several  States)— 
Northeastern  Boundary  referred  to.    (See 
Northeastern  Boundary.) 

Canada,  relations  with.    (See  Canada,  Do- 
minion of.) 
Capital    of.    (See    District    of    Columbia; 

Washington  City.) 
Capitol  oL    ^ee  Capitol.) 
Census  of.    (See  Census.) 
Cessions  of  territory  to.    (See  Annexation.) 
Citizens  of.    (See  Citizens  of  United  States. ) 
Civil  War  in.    (See  War  between  the  States. ) 
Claims  of,  against    foreign   powers.    (See 

the  several  powers.) 
Claims  of — 
Citizens    against    (See    Private   Claims 

against  Imited  States.) 
Foreign  powers  against    (See  the  several 

ooivers  \ 
States  against    (See  States  of  the  Union.) 
Coast  survey  of.    (See  Coast  Survey.) 
Colonial  trade  with   Great    Britain.    (See 

Great  Britain.) 
Colors    of    France    presented    to,  through 
French  minister,  accompanied  bv  an  ad- 
dress from  the  committee  of  Public  Safety, 

Combinations  against.  (See  Illegal  Com- 
binations.) 

(Commerce  of.    (See  Commerce.) 

Compulsory  payment  of  claims  against,  by 
juaicial  process,  discussed.  III,  503. 

Conspiracies  against  (See  Illegal  Combina- 
tions.) 

Constitution  of.    (See  Constitution.) 

Consuls  of.    (See  Consuls  of  United  States.) 

Consuls  to.    (See  Consuls  to  United  States.) 

Conventions  of.    (See  Treaties.) 

Courtesies  extended  to  foreign  nations,  I, 
422,  538;  11,  253;, 

Courts  OL    (See  Courts.) 

Credit  of.    (See  Credit,  Public  j 

Creditors  of.    (See  Creditors,  Government) 

Debt  of.    (See  Debt,  Public.) 

Differences  with  foreign  powers.  (See  the 
several  powers.) 

Disbursements  of,  for  intercourse  with  Bar- 
bary  Powers,  I,  479^ 

Dismemberment  of,  combinations  for,  dis- 
cussed, I,  436, 439. 

Divisions  between  people  and,  discouraged, 
1.239- 

Drafts  of.    (See  Government  Drafts.) 

Emigrants  ta    (See  Immigration.) 


Expeditions  In,  against  foreign  powers. 
(See  Expeditions  Against  Foreign  Pow- 
ers.) 

Expenditures  of.  (See  Expenditures.  Public.) 

Finances  of.    (See  Fintoces.) 

First  treaty  of  commerce  oL  IL  251. 

Fiscal  operations  of,  should  be  separated 
from  those  of  individuals,  III^  328,  381. 

Foreign  intercourse  of.  (See  foreign  Inter- 
course.) 

Foreign  paupers  introduced  into.  (See 
Paupers.) 

Foreign  policy  of.    (See  Foreign  Policy.) 

Foreign  relations.    (See  the  several  powers.) 

Foreigners  in.  (See  Aliens;  Naturalized 
Citizens.) 

Geographical  distinctions  in,  discouraged,  L 
2iS;lV,563.  ^ 

Illegal  combinations  in.  (See  Illegal  Com- 
binations.) 

Immigration  discussed.    (See  Immigration.) 

Imprisonment  of — 
Citizens  of.    (See  Imprisonment) 
Foreigners  by.    (See  the  several  powers.) 

Indemnity  received  by,  from  other  powers. 
(See  Claims.) 

Indians,  relations  with.     (See  Indians.) 

Inhabitants  of.     (See  Census.) 

Insolvent  debtors  of.  (See  Bankruptcy; 
Debtors,  Insolvent^ 

Insurrections  in.  (See  Illegal  Combina- 
tions. ) 

Interference  of  foreign  powers  in  affairs  of. 
(See  Foreign  Policy.) 

Internal  improvements  In.  (See  Internal 
Improvements. ) 

International  obligations  of.  (See  Interna- 
tional Obligations  of  United  States.) 

Invasion  of  northern  frontier  of,  by  troops 
of  Great  Britain,  III,  401, 459, 478, 623;  IV, 
76. 

Invasion  of  southwestern  frontier  of,  from 
Texas  referred  to.  III,  509. 

Invasions  against,  for  arrest  of  citizens  of, 
by  foreign  governments  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted, IV,  76. 

Judges  in.    (See  the  several  judges.) 

Judiciary  system  of.  (See  Judiciary  Sys- 
tem.) 

Lands — 
Ceded    to,    by    Indians.    (See     Lands, 

Indian.) 
Purchased    by   (see  also  Lands,  Indian; 
Lands,  Public) — 
From  France,  II,  390. 
Spain,  II,  390.466. 

Loans  of.    (See  Loans.) 

Losses  sustained  by.    (See  Claims.) 

Maritime  rights  of.    (See  Maritime  Rights.) 

Merchandise  transported  from  one  port  to 
another  in,  over  Canadian  territory,  dis- 
cussed, IX,  ^35. 

Military  expeditions  against.  (See  Illegal 
Combinations.) 

Militia  of.    (See  Army;  Militia.) 

Ministers  of.  (See  Ministers  of  United 
States.) 

Ministers  to.    (See  the  several  powers.) 

Mint  of.    (See  Mint) 

Naval  force  on  the  Lakes.  (See  Great 
Lakes.) 

Navigation  questions.    (See  Navigation.) 

Neutral  rights  of.    (See  Neutral  Rights.) 

Neutrality  of.     (See  Neutrality.) 

Northeastern  boundary  discussed.  (See 
Northeastern  Boundary.) 
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VnlUd  %yaX^%— Continued. 

Northwestern  boundary  discussed.  (See 
Northwestern  Boundary.) 

Outrages  committed  on  citizens  of.  (See 
Citizens  of  United  States.) 

Panics  in.    (See  Panics.) 

Pardons |2Tanted  citizens  of.    (See  Pardons.) 

Parties  m,  people  warned  against  baneful 
effects  of,  1,  218. 

Peace  with  other  nations,  hope  expressed 
that  it  may  be  preserved,  1, 239, 240. 

Persons  from  foreign  countries  crossing  bor- 
ders of,  and  committing  depredations,  or- 
der regarding,  VI,  283. 

Pledge  of,  to  Mexico.    (See  Mexico.) 

Policy  of,  toward  foreign  powers.  (See  For- 
eign Policy.) 

Political  afirairs  of  Europe  not  interfered 
with  by,  IV,  197  398;  V,  i7q;  Vll,  96. 

Population  of.    (See  Census.) 

Powers,  foreign,  relations  with.  ( See  Powers, 
Foreign.) 

Powers  of.  (See  Powers  of  Federal  and  State 
Governments.)^ 

Prefers  war  to  tribute,  1, 575. 

Preparation  for  war  recommended.  (See 
V/ar.) 

Presents  offered  to,  by — 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  III,  37. 
Imaum  of  Muscat,  recommendations  re- 
garding.  III,  592;  IV,  316.       .      ,      .  , 

Private  armed  vessels  of,  mstructed  to  funush 
aid  to  neutral  vessels.  (See  Vessels, 
United  States.) 

Private  claims  against.  (See  Private  Claims 
against  United  States.) 

Public  sUtutes  of.    (See  Revised  Sututes.) 

Rebellions  in.    (See  Illegal  Combinations.) 

Reception  of  letter  of  thanks  from  Greece, 

11.384. 

Recommending  active  and  hasty  prepara- 
tion for  war.    (See  War.) 

Relations  with  foreign  powers.  (See  Powers, 
Foreign.) 

Relations  with  Texas.    (See  Texas.) 

Resolutions  of— 
Pennsylvania  legislature— 
Pledging  support  to,  1, 458,  407. 

Revenue  of.    (See  Revenue,  Public.) 

Revised  Statutes  of.  (See  Revised  Stat- 
utes.) 

Rights  of,  on  ocean  must  be  respected,  I, 
396. 

Seat  of  Government  of.  (See  District  of 
Columbia;  Seat  of  Government;  Washing- 
ton City.) 

Secret  agent  employed  by  Great  Britain  to 
foment  disaffection  in,  referred  to,  1,  498, 
503. 

Should  not  consume  what  it  is  expected  to 
guard,  I.  329. 

Stock  held  by,  in  corporations  should  be  sold, 

SubscnSes   for   shares  in   canal   company. 

(See  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Co.) 
Supported  by  ballot  box,  not  musket,  III, 

171. 
Supreme  Court  of.    (See  Court,  Supreme.) 
System  of  government  of,  discussed,  IV,  335; 
^V,  78, 179,  212.  292.  34I}  VI,  368;  VIII,  773. 
Texan  forces  invade  territory  of,  III,  509. 
Texas,  relations  with.    (See  Texas.) 
Thanks,  letter  of,  received  from  Greece,  II, 

Trade  with  foreign  powers.  (See  Com- 
merce.) 


Transfer  of  Louisiana  to,  disagreeable  to 

Spain,  I,  388. 
Treason,  citizens  punished  for«    (See  Trea- 
son.) 
Treaties  of.    (See  Treaties.) 
Troops  of.    (See  Army;  Militia.) 
Unity  of — 
Best  preserved  by  local  self-government, 

1,216. 
Essentail  to  liberty,  I,  215. 
Wars  of.    (See  Al|?erine  War;  Indian  Wars; 
Mexican  War;  Revolutionary  War;  Span- 
ish-American War;  Tripolitan  War;  War 
between  the  States;  War  of  1812.} 
Vnltod   Statef,  The.— A  famous  frigate  of 
the  War  of  1812.    She  was  built  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1797  and  carried  44  guns.     Oct 
25, 1812,  near  the  island  of  Madeira,  she  met 
and  captured  the  British  ship  Macedonian^ 
also  of  44  guns.  Of  the  300  men  on  the  Mace- 
donian 36  were  killed  and  68  wounded.  The 
loss  on^he  United  States  was  5  killed  and  6 
wounded. 
United  StatM.  THe: 
Combat  with  and  capture  of   British  frigate 

Macedonian^  ^f  ^'* 
French  seamen  miured  by,  while  firing  sa- 
lute, III,  54. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  families  of 

in.  54. 

United  8tAt«8  Bank  of  Penniylyania: 

Payment  of  bonds  of,  held  by  United  States 

referred  to,  III,  509, 
Suspension  of,  referred  to,  III,  551. 

United  States,  BnropeanandW«8t  Virginia 
Land  Co.,  agreements  entered  into  with 
agents  of  Mexico  referred  to,  VI,  525. 

United  «tatef  Library.  (See  Library  of  Con- 
gress.) 

United  States  Kotes: 
Act  to  fix  amount  of,  and  circulation  of  na- 
tional banks  vetoed,  VII,  268. 
Discussed  and  recommendations  regarding, 
IX.  641, 646,  74i 

United  Stetes  ts.  Peters.— A  case  of  man- 
damus decided  in  Febniary.  1809^  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  was  opposed  bv  the  State 
authorities  of  Pennsylvania,  backed  by  the 
militia.  In  the  case  of  Olmstead  et  at.  vs. 
Rittenhottse*8  Executrixes  (a.  v.)  Judge 
Peters,  of  the  United  States  district  court 
for  Pennsylvania,  decided  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiffs,  but  refrained,  he  stated,  for  pru- 
dential reasons,  from  carrying  his  Judg- 
ment into  execution.  Apr.  2,  X003,  a  Penn- 
sylvania statute  was  enacted  forbidding  the 
execution  of  the  decree  of  the  Federal 
court.  A  mandamus  was  then  asked  for 
against  Peters.  The  Supreme  Court  granted 
it,  Chief-Justice  Marshall  declaring  that  the 
legislature  of  a  State  can  not  annul  the  judg- 
ment or  determine  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
United  States  court  The  execution  of  the 
original  judgment  required  the  payment  of 
jf  1 1,496  96.  9d.,  Pennsylvania  currency, 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
State  court  Ihe  Pennsylvania  officials, 
with  the  militia,  resisted  payment  for  26 
days,  when  the  marshal  assembled  a  ^sse 
comitatus  of  2,000  men,  and  the  money  was 
paid  over  without  actual  collision. 

United  States  ts.  Todd.-^A  case  not  printed, 
there  havine  been  no  reporter  at  the  time. 
It  was  possibly  the  first  case  in  which  the 
Unit^    3tstes    Supreme    Court   declared 
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United  8tat«f  Tl.  Todd— Continuetf, 

a  Federal  statute  unconstitutional  Un- 
der an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1792  the 
name  of  Yale  Todd  was  bv  the  circuit  court 
of  Connecticut  ordered  to  Se  placed  upon  the 
pension  list  It  was  afterwards  (Feb.  17, 
I79<|)  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  that  the  circuit  court  could  not 
constitutionally  make  such  a  decree,  nor 
could  it  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  commis- 
sion not  of  judicial  function. 
UjUTorsal  SxposlUons.  (See  Exhibitions.) 
UnlTerMl  PoBtaQUnlon  discussed,  VII,  622; 

UiilTerfllieB.  (See  mtional  University;  Semi- 
naries of  Leamine.) 

VvUwIta  Bxpadltfons.  (See  Ille^  Com- 
binations.) 

Upper  Pend  d'OrelUe  Utdlans: 
Asrreement  with,  for  sale  of  lands,  VIII, 

153.  192. 
Treaty  with,  V.  38a 

UpAlmr,  Abel  P..  death  of,  announced  and 
honors  to  be  paid  memory  of.  IV,  279,  333. 

Unufuay.—  A  Republic  of  South  America. 
It  lies  between  lat  30*^  and  35°  south  and 
long.  53^  and  <8P  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Brazil  on  the  east  by  Brazil  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the 
estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  on  the 
wast  by  Argentina  (separated  by  the  Uru- 
guay River.)  Uruguay  is  also  known  as  the 
Banda  Oriental.  The  surface  consists  of 
extensive  grassy  plains,  over  which  roam 
vast  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  that 
constitute  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
chief  exports  are  live  stock,  wool,  beef, 
hides,  tallow,  extract  of  beef,  wheat,  ana 
flax.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  Presi- 
dent and  a  parliament  consisting  of  a  Senate 
of  19  members  and  a  Chamber  of  Represen- 
tatives numbering  to.  The  country  was 
first  settled  by  Spanish  Jesuits  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  It  became  an  independent 
State  in  182S.  Area,  72,210  sq.  miles;  popu- 
lation ( 1902) ,  978,048. 

Uruguay: 
American  citizens  aggrieved  by  acts  of,  re- 
ferred to,  IV,  161. 
Treaty  with,  V,  167,  182.  280;  VII,   1x8. 
Delay  in  exchange  of  ratifications  of,  re- 
ferred to,  V,  3&. 

Ufbur,  Jolm  P.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  VI,  193. 

Utah.  -One  of  the  United  States,  often  called 
Deseret,  "  The  land  of  the  honeybee; "  motto, 
*•  Industry,  18^7. "  It  extends  from  lat.  37®  to 
42^  north  and  from  long.  109^  to  ii^^  west 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Idario  and 
Wyoming,  on  the  east  by  Colorado  and  Wyo- 
ming, on  the  south  by  Arizona,  and  on  the 
west  bv  Nevada.  The  surface  is  mountain- 
ous and  includes  part  of  the  Great  Basin  and 
the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  region  formed  a 
part  of  the  teiritory  ceded  by  Mexico  in  1848. 
Lead  and  silver  mining,  smelting,  and  agri- 
culture are  the  principal  industries.  Flour, 
canned  fruit,  ana  dairy  products  are  the  chief 
manufactured  products.  The  first  white  set- 
tlements were  made  by  Mormons  in  18^7. 
A  Territorial  government  was  organized  m 
i8sa  The  polygamous  practices  of  the  Mor- 
mons kept  tne  State  out  of  the  Union  in  spite 
of  persistent  agitation.  A  Constitution,  in 
which  polygamy  was  forbidden  was  finally 
approved  by  Congress  and  the  State  was  ad- 


mitted on  January  4,  1896.  A  large  (^entile 
population  has  lately  gone  into  the  State. 
Area,  84,970  sq.  miles;  population  (1900), 

Utah: 

Admission  of,  into  Union  proclaimed,  IX,  688. 

Affairs  in,  correspondence  regarding,  re- 
ferred to,  V,  584,  592. 

Appropriation  bill  passed  by  legislature  of, 
and  vetoed,  discussed  and  recommenda- 
tions regarding,  VIII,  399. 

Brigham  Young,  first  governor  of,  V.  454. 
Rebellion  under  leadership  of.    {Set  Re- 
bellion in.  ^st.) 
Removal  01,  and  successor  appointed,  V, 

Difficmties  with,  terminated,  V.  487,  503, 648. 

Extraordinary  session  of  leg^islature  of,  act 
authorizing,  recommended,  VIII,  ^. 

Gilsonite  or  asphaltum  in,  disposition  of 
lands  containing,  discussed,  IX,  736. 

Government  of,  discussed  by  President — 
Arthur,  VIII,  2Sa 
Buchanan,/,  454,  483.  493.  503. 
Fillmore,  V,  127. 
Hayes,  VII,  606. 

Increase  in  numbers  and  influence  of  non- 
Mormon  population  in,  discussed,  IX,  1 18. 

Industrial  home  in,  report  of  board  on,  re- 
ferred to,  VIII,  toi. 

Information  regarding,  transmitted,  V,  142. 

Judiciary  of,  and  administration  of  laws  in, 
discussed,  VII,  208,  250. 

Land  laws,  extension  01,  over,  recommended. 

Land  oflfice  in,  recommended,  V,  506. 
Lands  in,  set  apart  as  public  reservation  by 

proclamation^  IX,  773. 
Legal  proceedings  ana  condition  of  affairs 

in,  referred  to,  v ,  584. 
Mormon  Church  in — 
Commissioners  appointed    under  "act  in 
reference  to  bigamy,"  etc.,  referred  to, 
VIII,  pi,  144,  i8i  214. 25c^  .361.^^ 
Letter  of  president  of,  advising  Mormons 
to  refrain  from  contracting  marriages  for- 
bidden by  law  referred  to,  IX,  118,  368, 
51a 
Mountain  Meadow  massacre  in,  referred  to, 

V,S92. 
Peace  restored  in,  V,  648. 
Polygamy  in,  discussed  by  President- 


Arthur,  VIIL  57, 144, 184,  250. 
Buchanan,  V,  454. 
Cleveland,  VIII,  361.794. 


Buchanan, ' 

Cleveland, ' 

Gariield,  VIII,  11. 

Grant,  VIL  151,  2^,355.356. 

Hamson,  Benj.,  IX,  118, 206. 

Hayes,  VII,  559. 605.         ^^       ^      ^ 

Pardons  granted  persons*guiIty  of  unlaw- 
ful cohabitation  under  color  of  polyga- 
mous marriage,  IX,  368,  Jia 
Rebellion  in,  unoer  leadership  of  Brigham 
Young  discussed,  V,  455,  503. 

Proclamation  regarding,  V,  493. 

Recommendations  regarding  suppression 
of,  V,  456. 

Referred  to,  V,  482. 

Termination  of  difficulties  in,  V,  487,  503, 
648. 

Troops  sent  to  suppress,  V,  4S^,  ^. 
Threatened  conflict  between  Feaeral  and 

Territorial  authorities  in,  discussed,  VII, 

208. 
Unlawful  combinations    in,  proclamation 

against,  IX,  50a 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents, 


Utah  and  KorUieni  Railway,  a^eement  with 
Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indians  for  dis- 
posal of  lands  for  use  of,  VIII,  68,  602. 
Failure  of  railroad  to  compensate  Indians^ 
VIII.  368. 

Utah  OommiBslon  referred  to,  VIII,  91,  144, 
184,214,250,361. 

Utah  (Uta,  Ute,or  Tonta)  Indiani.— A  division 
of  the  Shoshonean  family  of  Indians.  They 
formerly  occupied  the  central  and  western 
portions  of  Colorado  and  the  northeastern 
portion  of  Utah.  The  Utahs  are  divided  into 
about  15  tribes  and  have  been  generally 
friendly  to  the  whites.  Some  disturbances 
occurred  between  them  and  the  Mormons  and 
also  the  miners  of  Pikes  Peak.  In  1865  they 
ceded  large  tracts  of  land  to  the  Government. 
They  now  number  about  2,800. 

Utah  Indians: 
Agreement  with,  referred  to,  VII,  586,  590, 

624. 
Appropriation  for  Ute  Commission  recom- 
mended, VIII,  85. 
Negotiations  with,  referred  to,  VII,  512,  513. 
Payments  to,  referred  to,  VII,  482,  5^. 
Removal  of,  VIII,  50. 
Suppression  of  hostilities  among,  VII,  572, 

576. 
Treaty  with,  V,  33;  VI,  192,  379,  465,  629. 

Ute  OommlBBlon,  appropriation  for,  recom- 
mended, VIII,  85. 

Ute  Indians.    (See  Utah  Indians.) 

Utrecht,  Peace  of.— A  series  of  9  treaties,  con- 
cluded in  1713-H  between  the  States  that 
had  taken  part  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.  The  treaties  were  signed  at 
Utrecht,  Rastatt,  and  Baden,  and  provided 
for  #  general  rearrangement  of  domain. 
Much  ot  the  territory  parceled  out  and  con- 
firmed by  these  treaties  has  been  retained  by 
the  respective  States  to  the  present  day.  The 
clauses  of  particular  interest  to  Americans 
were  those  by  which  France  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  Hudsons  Bay  and  Straits.  St  Kitts, 
Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  the  adja- 
cent islands.  Other  important  provisions  of 
these  treaties  were:  Philip  V  (of  Bourbon) 
was  confirmed  King  of  Spain;  the  Kingdoms 
of  France  and  Spam  were  to  remain  forever 
separate;  France  recognized  the  Protestant 
succession  in  England  and  Prussia  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  Kingdom.  In  addition  to  the 
possessions  before  mentioned,  Great  Britain 
received  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  The  Span- 
ish Netherlands,  Sardinia,  the  Milanese,  and 
Naples  were  ceded  to  Austria.  Spain  ceded 
Sicily  to  Savoy.  Prussia  received  Neuch&tel 
and  parts  of  Gelderland  and  renounced  its 
claims  to  Orange,  and  Portugal  was  con- 
firmed in  certain  South  American  posses- 
sions. A  notable  clause  of  the  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain  was  the  granting 
to  a  company  of  British  merchants  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  send  negro  slaves  to  Spanish 
America. 


Vaoa,  Antonio,  private  land  claim  of,  VIII, 
107. 

Vacancies  in  Public  Offices,  power  of  Presi- 
dent to  make  provisional  appointments  to 
fill,  discussed,  V,  659. 


Vallandlgham  Case.— May  5, 1863;  Qement 
L.  Vallandigham,  a  lawyer  and  politician 
of  Ohio,  was  arrested  in  accordance  with 
orders  issued  by  Gen.  Bumside,  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Arniy,  commanding  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ohio.  On  the  day  following  he  was 
taken  before  a  military  commission,  and  sub- 
sequently tried,  convicted,  and  imprisoned 
for  uttering  opinions  disloyal  to  the  Union. 
May  [9  the  President  commuted  this  sen- 
tence to  banishment.  Vallandigham  applied 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  wnt  of  certiorari 
to  review  the  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sion, by  which  he  claimed  to  have  been  un- 
lawfully  convicted.  The  Supreme  Court, 
Justice  Wayne  delivering  the  opinion,  de- 
cided that  it  had  no  power  to  review  pro- 
ceedings ordered  by  a  general  ofBcer  of 
the  United  States  Army.  Justices  Nelson, 
Grier  and  Field  concurred;  Chief  Justice 
Taney  and  Justice  Miller  were  not  present 

Valparaiso,  Ohile,  sailors  of  the  Baltimore 
assaulted  at.  (See  Baltimore^'YYit,) 

Van  Bokkelene,  Mr.,  imprisonment  and  re- 
lease of,  by  Haitien  authorities  discussed, 

VIII.  333. 

Claim  arising  out  of,  VIII,  784;  IX,  iia 
▼an  Buren,  Martin  (eighth  Prcfsident  United 

States): 
Annual  messages  of,  III,  373,  483,  529,  602. 
Banking  system  discussed  by,  III,  324,  380, 

490. 
Bioeraphical  sketch  of,  III,  311. 
Credit  system  discussed  by,  III,  324. 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 

memory  of,  VI,  118,  119. 
Executive  authority  of,  over  public  monej's 

discussed  by^  III,  324. 
Expenses  of  Government  discussed  by.  III, 

324,  535, 607. 
Finances  discussed  by.  III,  324,  379,  469,  489^ 

534*  54^  57*»  ^5* 
Fiscal  operations  of  Government  should  be 

separated  from  those  of  individuals.   (See 

Subtreasury  System  pott,) 
Foreign  policy  discussed  by,  III,  373,  485, 

530»6oi 
Inaugural  address  of,  III,  313. 
Large  standing  army  unnecessary  in  time  of 

peace,  III,  w. 
National  and  State  banks  discussed  by.  Ill, 


324,  400,  540,.  611. 
Jorthi 


Northeastern  boundary,  correspondence  re- 
garding.   (See  Northeastern  Boundary.) 
Portrait  of,  III,  310. 

Presents  offered,  by  Imaum  of  Muscat  de- 
clined, III,  592. 
Proclamations  of — 
Discriminating  duties  on  vessels  of  Greece 

suspended.  III,  322. 
Extinguishment  ot  Indian  titles,  III,  321. 
Extraordinary  session  of—- 
Congress,  III,  321. 
Senate,  III,  640. 
Levying  duties  on  vessels  of  Portugal,  III, 

.172- 

Neutrality  in  war  in  Canada,  III,  481,  d82. 
Public  mon^,  views  of,  on  custody  and  ais- 

tribution  of,  III,  ^24. 
Secretary  of  State,  IT,  440. 
Special  session  message  of.  III,  324. 
State  of  the  Union  discussed  by,  III,  373, 


d83.  529,  602. 
>ubtr( 


Subtreasury  system  discussed  by,  III,  324* 
^37%  489,  534,^6,610. 
Tanff  discussed  by;  HI,  535. 
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▼an  Buren.  VLtsMSkr-Cmtinued, 

Veto  message  of,  act  regarding  distribution 
of  Madison  papers,  reasons  for  applying 
pocket  veto  to,  III,  528. 
▼an  De  ▼enter,  Olurlstoplier,  correspondence 

with  Gen.  Jackson  referred  to,  II,  49. 
▼an  Btten,  Mary  A.,  act  granting  pension 

to,  vetoed,  VIII,  444. 
▼an  Kensselaer,  Kensselaer,  commander  in 

chief  of  unlawful  expedition  in  New  York, 

▼an  'Bensselaer.  Bteplien,  attack  of  forces 
under,  near  Niagara  discussed,  I,  516. 

▼an  ▼alkenburgn.  Robert  B.: 
Mentioned,  VI,  595. 

Minister  to  Japan,  correspondence  regarding 
cooly  trade  referred  to,  VI,  639. 

▼anoourer  Island: 
Agent  sent  to,  referred  to,  V,  537.  541. 
Boundary  question  regarding.    (See  North- 
western Boundary.) 

▼andalla,  Tbe,  loss  of,  at  Samoan  Islands, 
IX,  44. 

▼anderbilt,  Oomellnf : 
Appropriation  to,  for  carrying  ocean  mails 
between  Atlantic  and  Pacihc  coasts  rcc- 
onunended,  V,  653- 
Ocean   Steamer    VanderbUi    presented   to 
United  States  by,  recommendations  re- 
garding, VI,  87. 
Referred  to,  VI,  387. 

▼anderbilt,  WUllam  H.,  deed  of  trust  and 
correspondence  of,  respecting  swords  and 
testimonials  of  Gen.  Grant  ottered  to  Gov- 
ernment, VHI,  271,  275. 

▼anderbilt,  Tbe,  presented  to  United  States 
by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  recommendations 
regarding,  VI,  87. 
Referred  to,  VI.  387. 

▼anderelloe,  Daniel,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  VI,  73. 

▼angban,  Oharlee  K.,  correspondence  re- 
wding  northeastern  boundary.  (See 
Northeastern  Boundary.) 

▼enesuela.— A  federal  Republic  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  South  America.  It  extends  from 
lat  1°  to  12°  north  and  from  long.  60°  to  73*' 
west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  east  by  British  Guiana 
and  Brazil,  on  the  south  by  Brazil,  and  on 
the  west  by  Colombia.  The  Venezuelan  coast 
range,  a  continuation  of  the  Andes,  traverses 
the  northern  portion.  South  of  this  are  the 
llanos  of  the  Orinoco,  while  south  of  the 
Orinoco  the  land  is  broken  and  mountainous. 
Venezuela  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1498.  Coffee,  cacao,  and  tobacco  are  raised 
in  the  mountainous  districts,  cattle  and  sheep 
on  the  llanos,  and  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
are  mined  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
mountainous  districts.  The  constitution  of 
the  country  is  modeled  after  that  of  the 
^United  States,  and  the  administration  is 
vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  4  years, 
and  a  council  of  6  ministers.  The  congress 
consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. The  Republic  has  been  the  scene  of 
frequent  revolutions.  There  are  about  a 
dozen  states  and  territories,  but  their  num- 
ber and  limits  are  frequently  changed.  In 
July,  1814,  independence  was  declared  and 
the  Republic  was  recognized  in  1818  as  a 
part  of  the  Republic  ot  Colombia.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  a  part  of  Colombia  with  Ecuador 
and  New  Granada  until  1829.  The  conflict- 
ing principles  of  the  federalist  and  centralist 


parties  have  led  to  many  civil  wars  and  sev* 
eral  changes  of  the  constitution.  The  bound- 
ary question,  a  source  of  constant  friction 
between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela,  was 
finally   settled  by  arbitration   on   October 
3*  iBc^  when  about  60,000  sq.  miles  on  the 
frontier  of  British  Guiana  were  awarded  to 
Great  Britain.    During  recent  years  Vene- 
zuela has  been    in  constant  conflict   with 
various  European  powers  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  collecting  the  pay- 
ment 01  the  debts  incurred  by  the  covem- 
ment.    In  addition  to  external  troubles  the 
internal  peace  has  been  disturbed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  civil  wars  and  revolutions.    The 
area  amounts  to  about  4^0,000  sq.  miles; 
population  (1894),  2.444,816. 
▼enesuela  (see  also  Caracas): 
American  citizens  expelled  from,  V,  419. 
Boundary  dispute  with  Great  Britain  regard- 
ing British  Guiana,  VIII,  619;  IX,  36, 
181,441,526,632,655,722. 
Arbitration  of — 
Discussed,  X,  112,  155. 
Recommended  by  Piresident  Cleveland, 

IX,  632. 
Treaty  tor,  IX,  722. 
Monroe  doctrine  reasserted  and  attitude  of 
United  States  respecting,  discussed  by 
President  Cleveland,  IX,  632,  655. 
Civil  war  in,  terminated,  V,  i^ 
Claims  of  France  against,  discussed,  VIII, 

174. 
Claims  of  United  States  against  (see  also 
Aves    Island;    Caracas    Commission; 
Venezuela  Steam  Transportation  Co.) — 
Acknowledged,  V,  166. 
Adjustment  of,  X,  113. 
Awards  of  commission  referred  to,  VII, 
367j  587;  VIII,  106,  120,  266. 
Distribution  of,  discussed,  VII,  469;  VIII, 
42,  220. 
Convention  for  adjustment  of,  V,  580;  VI, 

530. 
Course  pursued  to  enforce  provisions  of, 
VII,  366. 

Discussed  by  President- 
Arthur,  VIII,  174,  220. 
Cleveland,  VIII,  505,  784. 
Fillmore,  V,  166. 
Grant,  VII,  10, 51,  58,  60, 190^  238,  291, 341. 

366. 
Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  238. 
Jackson,  III,  100. 
Johnson,  VI,  389. 
Pierce,  V.  419, 
Taylor,  V,  14. 
Tyler,  IV,  340. 

Indemnity  to   be   paid  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged, IV,  353. 

Mixed  claims  commission  discussed,  VII, 

480;  VUI,  174,  335;  IX,  36. 
Termination  of,  IX,  112. 
Payment  of,  VI,  243;  VII,  341,  366,  367, 
405;  VIII,  42;  IX,  441. 
Objection  to,  Vll.  190, 238.  291. 
Abandoned,  VII,  341. 
Correspondence  with,  transmitted,  IX,  475. 
Differences  of,  with  France  and  Belgium 

discussed,  IX,  638. 
Diplomatic  relations  with,  VII,  610. 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with,  for  sur- 
render of,  V,  384,  654. 
Discussed,  IX,  S3a 
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Y%DmyMak—ConHnu€d. 
Import  duties  imposed  upon  American  prod- 
ucts by,  IX,  237. 
RetaTiatory  measures  proclaimed,  IX,  268. 
Imprisonment    of    American    citizens    in, 

VlII,  202, 216,  613. 
Independence  of,  asserted,  II,  44. 
Minister  of,  to  United  States,  erade  of,  raised, 

VIII,  131. 
Relations  of,  with  France  discussed,  VIII, 

42. 
Revolution  in,  followed  hv  provisional  go\- 

cninicnt,  referred  to,  VII,  570. 
Treaty  with,  transmitted  ind  discussed  by 
President- 
Buchanan,  V,  5S0,  654. 
Cleveland,  VIII.  611. 
lack^^m,  in,  ^25,  231. 
Johnsem.  VI,  :t% 
Pierce.  V,  ^a. 
Van  Hiircn,  11 U  534- 
Vessels  of  Ifnited  States- 
Seized  or  interfered  with  by,  VII,  160,  417; 

Vin,  6(^;  TX,  112,  Z^,Mh  530.  638. 
To  transport   retrmins  of    Gen.   Pacz  to, 
rvrommended,  V  H  I,  608. 
Veneiuela  Steam  Tranfportation  Co..  seiz- 
ure and  detention  of   steamers   of,  and 
claims  arisingf  out  of,  VII,  160,  417;  VIII, 
613;  IX,  112,  238,  441,  S$>- 
Award  in  favor  of,  IX,  638. 
Venice,    Italy,    Geographical    Congress   at, 

VIII,39. 
Yeniis,  Transit  of.  (See  Naval  Observatory.) 
▼eraOrus  (Mexico),  Siege  and  Capture  of.— 
Mar.  9.  1847,  Gen.  Scott,  who  had  been  or- 
dered to  Mexico  to  conduct  an  expedition 
against  its  capital  city  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz, 
landed  a  force  of  12,000  men  on  the  beach  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  port.  By  Mar.  22  the  at- 
tacking forces  were  m  position  and  the  siege 
guns  mounted.  Gen.  Scott  summoned  the 
governor  of  Vera  Cruz  to  surrender.  Upon 
nis  refusal  a  bombardment  was  begun  and 
kept  up  until  the  morning  of  the  26tn,  when 
overtures  for  surrender  were  made  by  Gen. 
Landero.  Articles  of  capitulation  were 
signed  Mar.  27.  The  Mexicans  lost  nearly 
500  pieces  of  artillery,  besides  other  arms 
and  much  ammunition.  Five  thousand  pris- 
oners were  taken  and  paroled,  and  the  oest 
port  of  Mexico,  with  its  famous  and  almost 
impregnable  fortress  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua, 
was  captured.  The  American  loss  was  in- 
significant. 
Vera  Onis.  Mexico,  battle  of,  referred  to,  IV, 

535- 
Vermont.— One  of  the  United  States;  nick- 
name, "  The  Green  Mountain  State; "  motto. 
"Freedom  and  Unity."  It  extends  from  lat, 
42**  44'  to  450  I'  north  and  from  long.  71°  38' 
to  73*  2J'  west  It  is  bounded  on  tne  north 
bv  Quebec  (Canada),  on  the  east  by  New 
Hampshire  (separated  bv  the  Connecticut 
River),  on  the  south  by  Massachusetts,  and 
on  the  west  by  New  York  (separated  in  part 
by  Lake  Champlain).  Vermont  is  traversed 
from  north  to  south  b^'  the  Green  Mountains. 
It  is  an  agricultural  State  and  has  extensive 

?|uarries  or  marble  and  ^anite.  The  manu- 
acture  of  wood-pulp  is  an  important  In- 
dustry. It  was  explored  by  Champlain  in 
1609.  The  first  settlement  was  at  Brattleboro 
in  172^.  Vermont  was  early  claimed  by  both 
New  Hampshire  and  New  Yerk.    It  was 


admitted  to  the  Union  in  1791.    Area,  9,565 
sq.  miles;  population  (1900),  343,641. 
Vermont : 
Admission  of,  into  Union,  I,  98. 

Application  made  for,  I,  95. 
Constitution  of  United  States,  evidence  of 

ratification  of  amendment  to,  I,  115, 174. 
Officers  appointed  for,  I,  99. 

VersalUef,  Treaty  of.    (See  Paris,  Treaties 

of.) 

VeeeeU  (see  also  Steamboats;   Steamships; 

Vessels,  Foreign ;  Vessels,  United  States) : 

American  registry  denied  ships  built  abroaid 

and  owned  by  Americans,  repeal  of  law 

respecting,  recommended,  IX,  5^3. 

Canadian,  permitted  to  aid  disabled  vessels 

Jn  waters  of  United  States,  proclaimed, 

IX,  396. 
VeeaeU,  Foreign  (see  also  under  the  several 

powers) : 
Appropriation  for  vessels  detained  by  United 

States  recommended,  X,  in. 
Bond  required  of,  I.  153. 
Committing  open  hostility,  right  to  detain, 

for  inquir3r,  1,  365. 
Consular  jurisdiction  over  crews  of,  in  United 

States,  proclamation   regarding,  VII,  84, 

175- 
Correspondence  with  France  regarding,  I, 

Detained  by  United  States,  appropriation 

for,  recommended,  X,  in. 
Discriminating  duties  on— 
Should  be  refunded,  II,  609. 
Suspended  by  proclamation — 
Austria,  li,  440,  441. 
Brazil,  IV,  522. 
Bremen.  11,  37. 
Chile,  V.  76. 
China,  Vll,  600. 
Cuba.    (See  Spain, /ox/.) 
France,  II,  183;  IV,  521;  VI.  5I3;VI1. 
15, 19,  228. 
Revoked,  VII,  178. 
Greece,  IIL  322. 
Hamburg,  Il,38b 
Hanover,  II,  40^ 
Hawaiian  Islands,  VI,  515. 


Italy,  IL 


,491. 


.n.3;6;V,. 
lapan,  Vn.  177. 
Liibeck,  II,  73. 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  111,146. 
Nicaragua,  Vl,  215. 
Norway,  II,  96. 
Oldenburg.  11, 97,  496. 
Portugal,  VlI,  126. 
Puerto  Rico.    (See  Spain, /w/.) 
Spain,  yil,  I7d;yill,223, 490, 57a 

RevokecL  VIII,  489. 
Tuscanv,  III,  233. 
Discussea,  VIII,  504. 
Recommended,  I,  89;  IIL  23.  * 

Referred  to,  II,  98. 138,  186,  300, 351.  35«. 

403- 
Suspension  terminated,  VII,  178. 
Duties  on.    (See  Tonnage  on,  post,) 
Embargo  on — 
For  00  days  recommended,  I.  499. 
Governors  requested  to  call  forth  militia  if 

necessarv  to  enforcei  I,  152. 
Imposed,  1,  473. 
Remove(^,  1. 472,  ^i. 
Equipped  with  warlike  force  must  give  secu- 
rities against  abuse  of  armaments,  I,  582. 
Forfeitures  of,  I,  519. 


Index. 
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TesfelB,  JOT^ign— Continued. 
Giiilty  of  committinfr  depredations  shall  not 

reenter  waters  of  United  States^  I,  40J. 
Number  of,  departinf;  from  United   States 

with  permission,  I,  458. 
Reduction  on  duties,  of,  claims  of  govern- 
ments to.  I,  89;  VIU,  389;  IX.  59.  186. 
Sailing  under  United  States  colors,  I,  253. 
Tonnage  on — 
Claims  of  German  steamship  lines  to  inter- 
est on  dues  illegally  exacted,  VIII,  499, 
782. 
Claims  of  governments  to  reductions  on 

duties  of,  I,  89;  VIII.  389;  IX,  59, 186. 
Duties  on — 
Discussed.  VIII,  337. 785, 803.  „„     „ 
Suspended  by  proclamation,  VIII,  284. 
285. 304.  ^10, 569, 741. 74?;  IX»  163, 49^ 
Proclamation  revoking.  IX,  697. 
When  armed  shall  not  enter  waters  of  Uni- 
ted States,  I,  478. 
When  within  territory  of  United  States  must 
be  protected,  I,  262,  274. 
Veuelf ,  Keutral,  declared  lawful  prize  by— 
France.  I.  263, 444- 
Spain,  I,  444. 
▼•ffelB,  United   States  (see  also  Merchant 
Vessels;   Steamboats;    Steamships;    War 
Steamers) : 
Act  to  abolish  certain  fees  for  official  serv- 
ices to,  approved  and   reasons  therefor, 
VIII.  402. 
Appropriations  for,  unexpended,  I.  360,  5I9> 
Armed,  when  they  shall  not  enter  the  waters 
of  United  States,  I^  478. 
When  within  the  territory  of  United  States 
must  be  protected,  I,  262,  274. 
Armor  for.  (See  Armor  and  Armor  Plate.) 
Built  for  Japan,  VI,  153. 
Order  regarding  clearance  of,  VI,  242,  24^ 
Prohibition  of  departure  of,  removed,  VI, 

Canal,  Kiel,  at  opening  ol,  IX,  630. 

Canal,  Welland,  discriminations  against,  in. 

(See  Welland  Canal.) 
Certificate  to  enter  Spanish  ports  required. 

Construction  of  naval,  discussed  and  rec- 
ommendations regarding,  by  President- 
Adams,  John,  I,  236,  273. 
Adams.  J.  O.,  11,  310.  7§}.  3l^ 
Arthur.  Vlll.  51,  140.  181,  209,  247. 
•^     •  anah,  V,  459.  524. 

sland,  Vlll,  350,  515,  791;  I 

►t732. 

t,  VII.  1956.  248,  295,  3%,  408. 

ison,  Ben).,  IX,  44, 116,  200,  3a 


Cleveland,  Vlll,  350,  515,  791;  IX,  450, 

^540.73 

Grant,  v 

Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  44, 116,  200,  323. 

Hayes,  VII,  613. 

iackson,  II,  459;  HI.  173,  192.  257. 
efferson,  I,  m  345,  372,  419, 454. 
^mcoln,  VI  i84t  249. 
McKinley.  X.  119. 

Madison,  1, 470. 476»  486,  519,  528,  553.  566. 
Monroe,  II,  25. 4&  49,  62,  80,  108,  196. 
Pierce,  v.  215,  2SJ,  339,  409. 
Polk,  IV.  412.  426.  505.  561. 
Tyler,  IV.  88.  269.  277.  278. 
Van  Buren,  III.  392, 502. 
Washington,  I,  193.  201. 
Destroyed    by    rebel    vessels    during    war. 

VII,  10. 
Discriminating  duties  and  fines  on,  in  Cuba. 
III.  23;  VIII,  39,  127.  176,  199,  201;  IX, 

Aboftsh^,  VIII,  223,  57a 


Discriminating  duties  on,  abolished  by  Pnis« 
sia,  11.403. 

Discriminations  against,  in  Welland  CanaL 
(See  Welland  Canal.) 

Dry  docks  constructed  for.  (See  Docks.) 

Duties  levied  on,  by  Great  Britain  returned, 
II,  27. 

Effect  of,  in  protection  of  harbors,  I,  419. 

Embargo  imposed  on,  referred  to.  1, 439. 

Employed  in  coast  survey.    (See  Coast  Sur- 
vey.) 

Encomiums  bestowed  upon,  at  opening  of 
Kiel  Canal,  IX,  630. 

Fees  collected  from,  by  American  consuls, 
VIII,  8a 

Fines  imposed  upon,  by  Spain  discussed, 
yill.  39,  127,  176,  199.  201;  IX,  529. 
Abolished,  VIII.  223. 

Fired  upon  by  Honduras  authorities  and  dis- 
avowal of  act  discussed.  IX,  437. 

Forfeitures  referred  to,  I,  519. 

Fresh-water  basin  for,  site  for,  referred  to, 
VI,  393. 

In  Great  Lakes  wanted  facilities  by  Canada 
for  returning,  X,  106. 

Injunction  restraining,  from  sailing  in  armed 
condition  removed,  I,  265. 

Instructed  to  furnish  aid  to  neutral  vessels. 

Interference  with  and  the  seizure  of,  by  for- 
wcrs,  I,  146, 192, 252, 38^  492,  575; 


•  Ironclad,  referred  to,  VII,  5J. 

Marine  railway  for  repair  ot,  referred  to,  II, 
48a 

Mnst  not  depart  from  ports  of  United  States 
while  dangers  are  threatened  from  bel- 
ligerent nations,  1, 433. 

Northern  and  Northwestern  lakes,  passage 
of  gunboats  from  tide  water  to,  referred  to, 
Vr20i. 

Number  of,  necessary  for  principal  seaports, 

L  419. 470. 519.   .        ^  .  .        .  , 

Papers  for  protection  of,  engaged  in  whale 
fisheries.  III,  557. 

Privileges  at  foreign  ports  denied,  proclama- 
tion regarding,  VI,  281. 

Proposed  distribution  of,  I,  420,  428. 

Prussian  abolition  of  duties  on,  IT,  403. 

Purchased  for  Peru,  detention  of,  VI,  633, 
637. 

Restrictions  on.  in  Bosphorus  and  Dardanel- 
les. VII.  124. 

Right  of  search.    (Sec  Right  of  Search.) 

Sale  and  transfer  of.  while  abroad,  laws  re- 
garding, defective.  III.  538. 

Sale  of.  referred  to,  Vl,  632. 

Saved  from  shipwreck  by  Neapolitan  navy. 

Seamen  on.    (See  Seamen,  American.) 
Seized  or  interfered  with  by  foreign  powers, 

Brazil,  'll,  396;  ¥^246.    (See  also  Caro- 

line.  The.) 
Chile,  III,  605;  IV.  198,  263,  340;  VI.  244; 

VII,  335. 

Colombia,  V  II,  335,  404. 

Denied  privileges  at  foreign  ports,  procla- 
mation regarding,  VI,  281. 

Denmark,  VIII,  803;  X,  24, 

France,  I,  146,   253,   262, 399.,  505-      (See 
also  France,  claims  against.) 

Great  Britain  discussea  or  referred  to  by 
President- 
Adams,  John,  I.  252,  274,  281. 
Buchanan.  V,  531. 
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▼esMlf.  United  %\a\m^— Continued, 

Cleveland,  VIII,  405,  613. 

Fillmore,  V,  67, 139,  144. 

Grant,  VII,  1 14, 1 16,  i6a 

lefferson,  I,  A22,  426.  432, 445.453- 

Madison.  I,  ^69,  492,  496. 

Polk,  IV,  436,  447. 

Tyler.  IV.  56,67,  76»  163.  223.  258,  362, 
366. 

Van  Buren,  III,  459,  476,  478.  515.  567, 
^,  622,  623,  640. 

Washington,  I,  126.     (Sec    also  War 
of  1812  discussed.) 
Haiti.  V,  144;  VIII,  783.  805. 
Honduras  insurgents,  IX,  437. 
Mexico.  III.  d67.  468;  VIIi;538;  IX.  67. 
Morocco,  1, 304.  365- 
Paraguay,  V,  449;  515,  560,  664. 
PortugaL  II,  W.  535.  550;  HI.  24. 
Russia,  VI,596;  X,  ill. 
Spain  discussed  by  President- 
Adams,  John,  1, 253. 

Arthur,  VIII,  39.  172. 


Buchanan,  V.445. 
Cleveland,  VlTl,  334;  \ 
Fillmore,  V,  143, 185. 


IX.  636. 

Grant,  VII,  32,98,  235,  241,  242,  256, 322, 

336. 

Hayes,  VII,  484,  608. 
Jackson.  II,  C49. 

Pierce,  V,  22ft  23^  ^xj^  336,  367.  ^ 
(See   also    Black    Warnor,     The;    El 
Dorado^  The;  Virginius^  The.) 
Steamboats.     (See  Steamboats.) 
Venezuela,  Vll,  160, 417;  VIII,  613;  IX,  112, 
238.441,5.10. 
Should  be  navigated  exclusively  by  Ameri- 
can seamen,  I,  555. 
Slaves  transported  by.     (See  African  Slave 

Trade.) 
Sold  to  Algiers,  I.  2^7. 
Steam  engines  for,  improvement  in,  IV,  269, 

412. 
Tonnage  duties  illegally  levied  on,  V,  415, 

518. 
Tonnage  duties  on,  referred  to.  11.  560. 
Transfer  of  property  in,  while  abroad,  laws 

regulating,  referred  to.  III,  574. 
Visited  by  British  officers,  V,  531. 
Whaling  interfersd  with  by  Russian  vessels, 

VI.  596. 

Veto.— The  act  by  which  the  executive  refuses 
his  approval  of  a  measure  of  the  legislative 
body  with  which  he  is  associated,  llie  Con- 
stitution gives  the  President  of  the  United 
States  power  to  veto  any  act  of  Congress  by 
refusing  to  sign  the  bill  after  its  passage.  In 
the  Colonies  (  except  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut) the  governors  had  power  to  v«to  acts 
of  the  colonial  legislatures.  Massachusetts 
was  the  first  of  the  original  States  to  grant 
the  veto  po'ver  to  its  governor.  This  was  in 
1780.  In  the  Convention  of  1787  several 
veto  plans  were  discussed,  one  of  which 
proposed  to  associate  the  Supreme  Court 
with  the  President  in  the  exercise  of  the 
power.  The  plan  finally  adopted  resembled 
that  in  use  in  Massachusetts.  If  the  Presi- 
dent refuses  to  sij»n  an  act,  it  is  returned  to 
the  House  in  which  it  originated  with  his 
reasons  for  refusing  his  signature.  That 
House  may  then  proceed  to  reconsider  the 
act.  and  if  it  again  passes  both  Houses  with 
a  majority  of  two-tnirds  it  becomes  a  law. 
The  Constitution  also  provides  that  **  if  any 
bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President 


within  ten  days  (  Sundays  excepted  )  after  it 
shall  have  been  presented  to  hira.  the  same 
shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  ad- 
journment prevent  its  return,  in  which  case 
it-shall  not  be  a  law  "  ( 1 ,  24 ).  The  veto  power 
was  used  quite  sparingly  by  the  early  Presi- 
dents. Following  is  the  number  of  veto 
messages  sent  to  Congress  by  the  several 
Presidents.  Those  whose  names  are  not 
mentioned  sent  no  veto:  Washington,  2; 
Madison,  6;  Monroe,  r,  Jackson,  9;  Tyler, 
8;  Polk,  3;  Pierce,  9;  Buchanan,  7:  Lincoln, 
3;  Johnson  22;  Grant,  46;  Hayes,  »;  Arthur, 
4;  Cleveland,  first  term,  301;  Harrison, 
Beni,,  19;  Cleveland,  second  term,  42;  Mc- 
Kinlcy,  6,  and  Roosevelt,  15. 

Veto  Meisagei.  (See  the  several  Presidents; 
the  several  subjects.) 

Veto,  Pocket.~The  power  of  the  President  to 
prevent  the  enactment  into  law  of  a  bill  pre- 
sented to  him  within  10  days  before  the  a/d- 
joumment  of  Congress,  without  sendin^^  in  a 
refusal  to  sign  or  his  objections  in  writing,  is 
known  as  a  pocket  veto. 

Veto  Power  discussed  by  President- 
Polk,  IV.  662. 
Taylor,  V,  23. 

Vetoes,  Pension.  (  See  Cleveland,  Graver; 
Grant.  Ulysses  S.) 

Vetoes,  Pocket.  (See  the  several  Presidents; 
the  several  subjects. 

Vlce-Admiral.— An  honorary  rank  in  the 
United  States  Navy  created  by  Congress  Dec 
21, 1864,  and  conferred  upon  David  G.  Farra- 
?ut.  At  the  time  of  its  creation  it  was  the 
highest  grade  in  the  Navy.   Two  years  later 
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( July  2^,  1866 )  Congress  created  the  rank  of 
admiraland  bestowed  it  upon  Farragut,  mak- 
ing David  G.  Porter  vice-admird.  Oct  1 7, 
1870,  after  the  death  of  Admiral  Farragut, 
Porter  was  promoted  to  the  vacancy  and 
Rear- Admiral  Stephen  C.  Rowan  was  made 
vice-admiral.  On  his  death  in  i890the  grade 
became  extinct  During  the  colonial  period  it 
was  customary  for  the  royal  governor  to  be  ap- 
pointed vice-admiral,  wnicn  made  him  head 
of  the  colonial  admirality  courts.  (See  also 
Admiral. ) 

Vice- Admiral,  creation  of  grade  of,  recom- 
mended, VI,  249;  X,  198. 

Vice-President  of  United  States.— The  Con- 
stitution provides  for  the  ofKce  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent. His  duty  is  to  preside  over  the  Senate, 
and  in  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resig- 
nation, or  disability  of  the  President  succeed 
him.  tlis  salary  is  $8,oooper  annum.  Until 
the  adoption  of  the  twelfth  amendment,  in 
1804,  the  candidate  for  President  receiving 
next  to  the  highest  number  of  votes  was  de- 
clared Vice-President  Five  Vice-Presidents 
have  succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  by  reason 
of  the  death  of  the  President,  viz:  John  Tyler, 
who  succeeded  William  Henry  Harrison  in 
1841;  Millard  Fillmore,  who  succeeded  Zach- 
ary  Tavlor  in  1850;  Andrew  Johnson,  who 
succeecied  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1865.  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  who  succeeded  James  A.  Gvfield 
in  1881,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  suc- 
ceeded William  McKinley  in  1901.  The  at- 
tempt was  made  in  1841  to  give  Tyler  only 
the  title  and  rights  of  "  Acting  President,'' 
but  he  claimed  the  full  office  of  President 
Five  Vice-Presidents  have  died  in  office, 
namely:  Georpe  Clinton.  Elbridge  Gerry, 
William    R.  King,   Henr>'    Wilson,   and 
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yiM-Presl4*Bt  or  Vnited  %%MXM-OmHnued. 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks.  Only  one  resided, 
John  C.  Calhoun.  A  1  i  s  t  of  Vice-rresi- 
dents  follows:  John  Adams,  Massachusetts; 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Virginia;  Aaron  Burr,  New 
York;  Geozse  Clinton,  New  York;  Elbridge 
Geiry,  Massachusetts;  Daniel  D.  Tompkins, 
New  York;  John  C.  Calhoun,  South  Carolina; 
Martin  Van  Buren,  New  York:  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  Kentucky;  John  Tyler,  Vimnia; 
Geore:e  M.  Dallas,  Pennsylvania;  lifliUard 
Fillmore,  New  York;  William  R.  King, 
Alabama;  John  C.  Breckenrid^e,  Kentucky; 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  Maine;  Andrew  Johnson, 
Tennessee;  Schuyler  Colfax.  Indiana;  Henry 
WihK>n,  Massachusetts;  William  A.  Wheeler, 
New  York;  Chester  A.  Arthur,  New  York; 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Indiana;  Levi  P. 
Morton,  New    Yoric;   Adiai  E.  Stevenson, 

-     Illinois;    Garret  A.   Hobart,    New   Jersey; 
Theodore    Roosevelt  New  York;   Charles 
Warren  Fairbanks,  Indiana. 
Election   of.    (  See  President    of    United 
States.  ) 

yiokalmrg  ( Miss. ),  Siege  and  Capture  of.— 
The  night  after  the  battle  of  the  Big  Black, 
May  17, 1863,  McPherson's  and  McClemand's 
corps  crossed  the  river  on  floating  bridges 
made  of  bales  of  cotton  covered  with  plank. 
Sherman,  who  carried  the  only  pontoon 
train  in  the  army,  passed  over  at  Bridge- 
port, a  few  miles  above.  The  whole  army 
then  moved  upon  Vicksburg.  Sherman, 
still  holding  the  right,  marched  toward  the 
Yazoo  River,  and  on  the  19th  rested  his 
right  on  the  Mississippi,  within  plain  view 
of  Porter's  gunboats.  McPherson  followed 
Sherman  witii  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps, 
halting  where  the  latter  had  turned  off. 
McCIemand  came  up  by  the  Jackson  road 
and  deployed  to  the  left.  The  investment 
of  Vicksburg  was  thus  completed  by  May 
ig,  1863.  At  this  time  Grant's  army  was 
over  30,000  strong.  The  Federal  force  was 
increased  to  nearly  70,000  during  the  siege. 
The  Confederate  garrison,  commanded  by 
Gen.  Pemberton,  consisted  of  about  25,000 
or  30,000  men  and  102  guns.  Vicksburg's 
fortifications  were  bastioned  earth-works. 
The  place  was  provisioned  for  about  two 
months.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  Grant 
ordered  a  general  assault,  which  was  re- 
pulsed with  a  loss  to  the  Federals  of  9^. 
Three  days  later  he  made  another  attack, 
but  the  assailants  succeeded  merely  in  plant- 
ing their  flags  on  the  outer  slopes  of  the 
bastions.  The  city  was  found  to  be  too 
strong  to  be  taken  by  assault  The  Federal 
loss  on  the  22d  was  3,19a  During  the  skir- 
mishing[on  thel8th,'20tn,  and  2ist  of  May 
the  Union  army  lost  241  men.  Porter  as- 
sisted materially  in  these  attacks  by  a  con- 
stant fire  from  his  gtmboats  and  mortar 
boats.  Pemberton  sqon  began  to  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  the  siege.  By  the  end  of  May 
his  meat  ration  was  reduced  one-halt, 
and  not  long  thereafter  the  bacon  sup- 
ply was  entirely  exhausted.  There  were 
no  signs  of  the  arrival  of  reenforcements  and 
6,000  men  lay  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospi- 
tals and  private  houses.  Some  of  his  men  had 
been  in  the  trenches  47  days  and  nights. 
Besides,  they  were  now  constantly  exposed 
tcr  bursting  shells  and  the  fire  of  sharp- 
shooters. Thus- despairing  of  aid,  his  re- 
sources about  exhausted,   the    Confederate 


commander  resolved  to'  capitulate.  July  4, 
1863,  Vicksbuiig  was  surrendered  to  Grant 
Gen..  Grant  accorded  magnanimous  terms. 
The  entire  garrison  was  paroled  and  was 
allowed  to  depart  with  rations  to  last  them 
beyond  the  Union  lines.  The  results  of 
the  campaign  were  the  defeat  of  the  Con- 
federates in  several  enga^ments,  the  oc- 
cupatkm  of  the  capital  of  Mississippi,  and 
the  capture  of  the  important  post  01  Vicks- 
burg with  its  garrison  and  munitions  of 
war,  a  loss  to  the  Confederates  ot  over  ^,- 
000  prisoners  and  several  thousand  killed 
and  wounded.  Among  the  dead  were  Gen- 
erals Tracy,  Tilghman,  and  Green.  Grant*s 
losses  in  the  campaign,  from  the  first  skir- 
mish at  Port  Gibson,  May  i,  to  the  surren- 
der of  Vicksburg,  were  1,511  killed.  7,396 
wounded,  and  4S3  missing — a  total  of  9,360. 

Vlel,  Mary  A.,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, IX.  755. 

Vienna,  Austria: 
International  Exposition  in,  discussed,  VII, 

188.  236. 
International  Patent  Congress  in.  VII,  261. 

iruier^'B  Plantation  (La.),  Battle  of.— 
After  the  battle  of  Lake  Boigne,  La.  (  q.  v. ), 
the  British  expedition  pushed  on  toward 
New  Orleans  by  way  ot  the  Bayou  Bien- 
venu  and  Viller^  Canal.  Dec.  23,  i8id, 
within  an  hour  after  hearing  that  the  British 
were  approaching,  lackson  had  1,800  of  his 
troops  on  the  march  to  meet  them.  Half 
of  the  invading  army,  some  2,500  men,  had 
approached  to  within  9  miles  of  New  Or- 
leans without  serious  check.  The  schooner 
Carolina  dropped  down  the  river  to  a  point 
opposite  Viller^'s  and  opened  a  terrible  fire 
upon  the  invading  army,  killing  or  maim- 
ing 100  men  in  10  minutes.  The  general 
engagement  lasted  about  2  hours.  Both 
combatants  retired  from  the  field  in  the 
darkness.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
213,  while  that  of  the  British  was  about  400 
men. 

Vinton,  DaTld  H.,  mentioned,  II,  rrs. 

VioUler,  Lewis  W.,  consular  clerk,  removal 
of,  from  office  and  reasons  therefor,  Vll,ii3. 

Virginia.— One  of  the  thirteen  original  States; 
nicknames,  "Old  Dominion, "^'Mother  of 
States,"  "Mother  of  Presidents;"  motto, 
**  Sic  semper  tyraxmis  '*  ( **  Be  it  ever  thus  to 
tyrants  "  > .  Virginia  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
west ana  north  by  West  Virginia  (separated 
by  the  Alleghany  Mountains),  on  the  north 
and  northeast  by  Maryland  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  (separated  bv  the  Potomac 
River),  on  the  east  by  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  on  the 
southwest  by  Kentucky.  The  county  of  Ac- 
comac  lies  east  of  the  Chesapeake.  Virginia 
is  traversed  by  the  Blue  Kidee  Mountains 
from  northeast  to  southwest.  It  is  level  to- 
ward the  southeast.  li  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most States  in  the  Union  in  the  production  of 
tobacco.  The  State  also  produces  largelv 
wheat,  com,  vegetables,  fruit,  timber,  coal, 
iron,  salt,  and  building  stone,  and  manufac- 
tures flour,  leather,  iron,  and  tobacco.  It  was 
the  first  settled  of  the  British  American  Colo- 
nies, the  settlement  having  been  made  by  the 
English  at  Jamestown  in  1607.  Virginia  be- 
came a  royal  colony  in  1624.  It  was  the  lar- 
gest and  most  influential  ot  the  colonies.  It 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  events  leading 
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Messages  and  Papers^  of  the  Presidents, 


y\XMS3Bl%— Continued, 
up  to  the  Revolution.    Vii^inia  ceded  to  the 
United  States  all  its  territory  bbyond  the  Ohio 
River  in  17S4.    It  ratified  the  Constitution  in 
1788.    This  great  Sute  furnished  4  of  the  first 
5  Presidents,  and  altogether  S  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,    ft  seceded  from 
the  Union  Apr.  17,  x86i,  and  became  one  of  the 
principal  battle  grounds  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  State  was  readmitted  to  the  Union  in 
1870.     Area,  42^50  sq.   miles;  population 
(1900),  i,854.i&i. 
▼irffinla    (see  also  Confederate  States;  Rich- 
mond): 
Alexandria  County  retioceded  to,  by  procla- 
mation, IV,  470. 
Application  of  loyal  persons  in,  to  remove 

within  Union  lines,  Vl,  159. 
Authority  of  United  States  reestablished  in. 

Boundary  line  of,  referred  to,  1, 133, 150. 
Bounty  lands  of,  referred  to,  1, 88. 
Census  of,  incomplete,  II,  85. 
Claims  of,  for  militia  services  in  War  of  18x2, 

n,  237. 

Elections  in,  troops  stationed  at  polling 
places  referred  to,  VII.  41^  418. 

Lands  ceded  to  Indians  bsr,  1, 1  x6. 

Loyal  persons  in,  application  of  to  remove 
within  Union  lines,  VI,  159. 

Mediation  of,  for  settlement  of  Questions 
threatening  Union  discussed,  V,  601. 

Militia  services  in  War  of  I612,  claims  of 
for.  II,  237.  .         ^  .  , 

Persons  in,  attempting  to  exercise  omcial 
powers  of  civil  nature,  order  regarding, 
VL44. 

Ratification  of  amendment  to  Federal  Con- 
stitution b)r,  referred  to,  I,  113,  114,  259. 

Reconstruction  of,  recommendations  regard- 
ing, VII,  II. 
Referred  to,  VII,  46. 

Time  for  submitting  constitution  to  voters 
proclaimed,  Vn,  13. 
Referred  to,  Vll,  29. 

War  between  the  States,  course  regarding, 

W pursued  by,  VI,  23. 
ithdrawal  of,  from  Union  discussed,  VI,  23. 
Virginia  Ooupon  Oaaef.— A  series  of  eight 
cases  in  which  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1884  denied  the  right  of  a  State  to 
pass  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts. An  act  of  tne  Virginia  legislature  in 
187 1  authorized  the  receipt  of  coupons  of  the 
State's  funded  debt  in  payment  of  taxes  and 
debts  due  the  State.    An  act  of  1882  reauired 

gayment  of  tax  dues  in  "gold,  silver,  United 
tates  Treasury  notes,  national-bank  cur- 
rency, and  nothing  else."  The  tax  collectors 
thereupon  refused  to  accept  the  coupons 
in  payment  of  taxes,  as  authorized  by  the 
law  of  1871.  The  court  decided  the  law  of 
1882  void,  and  judgment  was  found  for  the 
plaintiff  taxpayers. 
Virginia  Plan.— At  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1787  to  amend  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, Eamund  Randolph,  of  Virginia, 
on  behalf  of  his  delegation,  set  forth  the  de- 
fects in  the  old  articles  and  submitted  a 
series  of  i  ^  resolutions  drawn  up  by  Madison. 
This  was  the  first  plan  of  revision  presented  to 
the  convention  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
"Randolph  Plan" or  Ihe" National  Plan." 
It  provided  for  representation  according  to 
population  in  two  branches  of  Congress— 
the  first  chosen  by  the  people,  the  second  by 


the  State  legislatures;  Congressional  control 
of  taxation  and  commerce;  Congressional 
veto  of  State  enactments^  an  Executive 
chosen  by  Congress;  a  limited  veto  by  the 
Executive  and  part  of  the  judiciary  upon 
acts  of  Congress.  There  were  other  and  less 
important  provisions.  The  Constitution  as 
framed  and  ratified  was  based  on  the  Vir- 
ginia plan,  but  quite  a  number  of  its  leading 
features  were  either  rejected  altogether  or 
greatly  modified. 
Virginia  Bosolntiona.— A  set  of  nine  resolu- 
tions drawn  up  by  James  Madison,  then  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  passed 
by  that  body,  and  signed  by  the  governor 
Dec.  24,  1798.  The  reason  for  the  passage  of 
these  resolutions  and  similar  ones  by  Ken- 
tucky about  the  same  time  was  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  feeling  that  had  been  grow- 
ing since  1791  that  the  Federal  party  was 
endeavoring  to  obtain  mater  power  than 
that  conferred  upon  the  Government  by  the 
Constitution.  The  direct  cause  of  their  adop- 
tion was  the  passage  of  the  alien  and  sedi- 
tion laws  (q.  V.)  by  Congress.  The  resolu- 
tions deplored  the  broad  construction  given 
to  the  Constitution,  as  tending  toward  mon- 
archical government.  They  declared  the 
Union  to  be  a  compact  between  the  States 
composing  it,  and  that  when  this  compact 
was  infringed  each  State  might  interpose  to 
protect  itself.  The  alien  and  sedition  laws 
were  denounced  as  **  palpable  and  alarming 
infractions  of  the  Constitution."  (See  also 
Alien  and  Sedition  Laws;  Kentucky  Reso- 
lutions.) 
Yirginins,  The.— Oct.  31,  1873,  the  Virginius^ 
an  American  schooner  suspected  of  carrying 
men  and  arms  from  New  Vork  to  the  Cuban 
insuivents,  was  captured  by  the  Spanish  gun- 
boat Tornado  on  tlie  high  seas  near  Jamaica. 
Capt  Fry  and  35  of  the  crew  and  4  Cuban 
passengers  were  executed.  The  affair  created 
much  ill  feeling  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain.  The  latter  country  made  such 
reparation  as  lay  within  her  power  by  dis- 
claiming any  intention  tu  insult  the  united 
States,  by  paying  an  indemnity,  and  by  sur- 
rendering 102  remaininj^  prisoners.  It  was 
proved  that  the  Virgimus  was  not  entitled 
to  sail  under  our  flag.  She  foundered  jdt  sea 
off  Cape  Fear  Dec.  19,  1873,  while  dn  her 
way  to  New  Vork. 
Virgininf ,  The,  seized  by  Spanish  yessel  and 

citizens  of  United  States  on,  put  to  death 

discussed,  VII,  235,  241.  256. 
Claims  regarding,  settled,  VlI,  322. 
Condition  of   indemnity  fund  referred  to, 

VIII,  602;  IX,  476. 
Correspondence  regarding,  transmitted,  VII, 

484. 
Distribution  of  indemnity  to  claimants  dis- 
cussed. VII,  336;  viii,  537. 

Orders  regarding,  VI II,  492;  X,  1x4. 

Yiioaya,  The,  mentioned,  X,  ^ 

Vogelsanf ,  Sophia,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VlII,  733. 

Volunteers. — Persons  who  enter  the  military 
service  of  their  own  free  will  for  temporar)' 
duty,  as  distin^ruished  from  regulars  of  a 
permanent  military  establishment.  By  an 
act  passed  in  1792  the  American  Congress 
recognized  the  existence  in    a  number  of 

-  States  of  volunteer  organizations  not  in- 
cluded in  the  militia  of  those  States.  The 
Government  has  since  from  time  to  time 
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raised  volunteers  for  temporary  purposes. 
Such  troops  are  United  States  rather  than 
State  forces,  and  their  officers  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  A  provisional 
force  of  2^000  volunteers  was  authorized  by 
Congress  Tor  the  war  with  England  in  1812. 
Durmcr  the  Mexican  War  73.5po  volunteers 
were  enlisted.  During  the  Civil  War  a  num- 
ber of  calls  were  made  for  volunteers,  aggre- 
gating  nearljf  2^00,000  enlistments.  In  the 
war  with  Spain  over  200^000  volunteers  were 
enlisted.  (See  also  Militia:  Army.) 

▼on  8o]iolt«n  MaJ.  Oan.,  Danish  minister  to 
United  States,  correspondence  with  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  referred  to,  II,  531. 

▼ot«f  flDrPrMldont.  Count  of. —The  electoral 
votes  of  the  States  are  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  The  two  Houses  meet 
in  joint  session  on  a  day  fixed  by  law,  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  opens  the  returns 
and  hands  them  to  tellers,  who  count  the 
votes  and  announce  the  result  In  1876  two 
sets  of  xetums  were  received  from  certain 
States.  A  special  electoral  commission  was 
appointed  by  Congress  to  decide  which  were 
the  regular  returns.  In  1887  Congress  passed 
a  law  providing  that  contests  over  electors 
should  be  finally  decided  under  State  laws, 
as  far  as  possible. 

Vote  of  Tluuiki.    (See  Thanks  of  Congress.) 
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Wabub  and  Brie  Oanal,  grant  of  land  in  aid 
of,  to  Indiana,  III,  508. 

WabMh  Indian! : 
Expeditions  against  1, 112,  115, 126, 134,  167. 
Treaty  with,  1, 135, 
Instructions  to   commissioners    in  making 

treaty  with,  X,  46. 
Troops  must  be  called  for  to  suppress,  I,  61, 
82. 

Wabaah  RlTor,  act  for  improvement  of  navi- 
gation on,  reasons  for  applying  pocket  veto 
to.  III.  118. 

Wade,  Jamef  F.,  member  of  military  commis- 
sion to  Cuba,  X,  97. 

Wadiwortli,  James  B.,  military  governor  of 
District  of  Columbia,  VI,  iia 
Executive  clerks  to  be  organized  under  direc- 
tion of,  VI,  122. 

Wadfwortli,  Jeremiali,  commissioner  to  treat 
with  Indians,  I,  198,  259. 

Wa^r,  Fetor,  director  of  Bank  of  United 
States,  nomination  of,  and  reasons  therefor, 

111.41. 

Wagner,  Belnhardt,  arrest  of,  at  Lodz,  Russia, 
VIII,  202,  206. 

Wabpoton  Indlanf,  treaty  with,  VI,  470. 

Walnwriflit,  Jonatlian  M.,  thanks  of  Con- 
gress to,  recommended,  VI,  76. 

Walnwrlglit,  Blohard,  thanks  of  Congress  to, 
recommended,  VI,  76. 

Waliliker,  Jobn,  jr..  mentioned,  VIII,  78. 

Walto,  Morrison  B.,  Chief  Justice,  death  of, 
announced  and  honors  to  be  paid  memory  of, 
VIII.  704. 

Wakefleld,  Va.,  appropriation  for  approaches 
to  monument  at  to  mark  birthplace  of  Wash- 
ington recommended,  VIII,  216. 

WaUcor,  John  O.,  chairman  of  Nicaragua 
Canal  Commission,  X,  101. 


Walker.  Bobort  J. : 
Correspondence  with    President  regarding 
contribution  to  be  levied  upon  Mexico,  I  v, 

523. 
Governor  of  Kansas,  V,  472. 

Walker,  William,  arrest  of,  in  Nicaragua  and 
complaints  arising   there  from  discussed, 
V.466. 
Referred  to,  V,  470,  486. 

Walker  Tf .  Jennison.— A  slave  case  decided 
by  the  Massachusetts  supreme  court  in  178^ 
It  placed  a  construction  upon  the  State  con- 
stitution which  soon  afterwards  put  an  end 
to  slavery  in  the  State.  A  negro  servant 
had  been  whipped  and  imprisoned  by  his 
master,  and  public  indignation  was  aroused 
by  the  offense.  The  owner  of  the  slave  was 
prosecuted.  The  supreme  court,  sitting  in 
Worcester,  found  the  defendant  guilty  of  as- 
sault and  imposed  a  fine  upon  him.  The 
holding  of  the  court  was  that  the  State  con- 
stitution of  1870,  in  declaring  all  men  free 
and  equal,  had  abolished  slavery  in  Massa- 
chusetts. As  a  matter  of  strict  fact,  runaway 
slaves  were  advertised  for  in  the  Boston 
newspapers  after  the  decision  had  been  pro- 
mulgated. Nevertheless,  the  institution  of 
slavery  very  soon  after  1783  came  to  an  end 
in  Massachusetts. 

Walker  Biyer  Bof  erration.  Key.,  right  of  way 
for  railroad  through,  VIII,  149,  ife  368,  S93. 

Walla  Walla  mdians.  treatv  with,  V.  380, 381. 

Wallace,  Lewis,  member  of  court  to  try  assas- 
sins of  President  Lincoln,  etc.,  VI,  33^ 

Wallace,  Tkomas  B.,  act  for  relief  oT;  vetoed, 
VII,  173 

Wallen,Ooorge,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VlII.  822. 

Waller,  Jokn  L.,  arrest  and  imprisonment  of, 
by  military  authorities  of  France  discussed, 
IX,  628, 666. 

Waif  b,  B.  M.,  special  agent  to  Santo  Domingo, 
correspondence  of,  reterred  to,  V,  160. 

Walfb,  Tkomas  B.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  817. 

Waif  tor,  Okarlos,  act  granting  pension  to.  ve- 
toed. VIII,  720. 

Walter,  Squiro,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  834. 

Walter,  Tbomao  U..  architect  for  extension  of 
Capitol,  V,  144. 

Walwortb,  Bonben  H.,  nomination  of,  as  as- 
sociate justice  of  Supreme  Court  withdrawn, 
IV,  328. 

Wampanoag  Indians.—A  tribe  of  the  Algon- 
(^uian  stock  of  Indians.  Their  earlv  habita* 
tion  was  the  country  to  the  west  of  Narragan- 
sett  Bay.  They  ;dso  ruled  the  countrjr  ^om 
the  bay  to  the  Atlantic,  including  the  island 
of  Marthas  Vineyard.  The  name  means 
"  Eastern  lands. "  The  Wampanoags  were 
sometimes  styled  Pokanokets,  after  their 
principal  village.  They  were  at  first  very 
kindly  disposed  towards  the  whites.  In  1621 
they  entered  into  a  friendly  compact  with  the 
Plymouth  settlers,  and  Massa.soit,  the  chief 
of  the  tribe,  was  on  good  terms  with  Roger 
Williams.  They  resisted  all  attempts  to  con- 
vert them  to  Christianity.  Philip,  the  son  of 
Massasoit,  began  a  war  against  tne  whites  in 
1675,  which,  after  great  loss  to  the  whites,  re- 

•  suited  in  the  extermination  of  the  tribe. 

Wampum.— An  Indian  word  meaning  "white" 
and  referring  to  strings  of  white  beads  worn 
for  ornament  and  used  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change.   The  beads   were  made  of   dam 
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WWimpvjri'— Continued, 
shells,  through  which  boles  had  been  drilled, 
and  were  stning  upon  a  thread.  Tradition 
says  the  Narragansets  were  the  first  Indians  to 
use  w ampum.  This  is  perhaps  true  as  regards 
the  beads  made  of  the  quahoe  or  clam  shell 
of  the  coasts  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut, though  periwinkle  shells  were  also  used. 
Its  use  as  money  spread  from  the  coast  In- 
dians inland.  It  was  also  used  by  the  colo- 
nists of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States, 
having  been  deemed  legal  tender  from  1627 
to  1661.  Beads  of  black  or  dark  purple  were 
rated  at  double  the  white  wampum.  Wam- 
pum was  known  to  the  Dutch  settlers  under 
the  name  of  "sewon"  or  "zeewand. "  Pay- 
ments were  made  by  cutting  off  the  desired 
number  of  beads.  They  were  also  used  in 
the  simple  arithmetical  calculations  of  the 
Indians. 
Wanderer,  The,   landing  of,  with  cargo  ot 

slaves,  V,  534,  555. 
War  (see  also  Algerine  War;  Indian  Wars; 
Mexican  War;  Revolution:  Revolutionary 
War;  Spanish -American  War;  Tripolitan 
War;  War  between  the  States;  War  of 
1812;  War?,  Foreign): 
Instant  redress,  conferring  of  authoritv  upon 
President  to  demand,  recommenoed,  V, 

International  agreement   to  regard  private 

Property  at  sea  as  exempt  from  capture 
y  belligerents  recommended,  X,  11% 
One-half  of  every  century  consumed  in,  II, 

222. 
Possibility  of,  with  Great  Britain  referred  to, 

IV.  427. 
Power  to  declare,  discussed.  V,  569. 
Preparation  for,  by  Great  Britain,  IV,  427. 
Preparation  for,  with — 

France  recommended,  I,  272, 27^  280;  III, 
19Z 

Spain  referred  to,  I,  i8S. 
Threatened  by  Tunis,  1, 40a 
War  and  Ordnance,  Board  of.— A  tx>ard  es- 
tablished June  13, 1776,  by  the  Continental 
Congress  on  the  recommendation  of  Wash- 
ineton.  It  was  modeled  after  the  English 
ordnance  department  and  consisted  of  S 
members  of  Congress,  with  John  Adams  as 
chairman.  The  other  members  were  Roger 
Sherman,  Benjamin  Harrison,  James  Wilson, 
and  Edward  Kutledge.  Richard  Peters  was 
elected  secretary.  The  following  year  (Oct. 
17)  a  Board  ot  War  was  established,  con- 
sisting of  3  members,  the  number  being  later 
increased  to  5.  These  were  not  to  be  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The. board  h^d  charge  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  war.  The  original 
Board  of  War  and  Ordnance  was  continued, 
however,  until  1 781,  wnen  its  business  was 
placed  in  charge  of  a  Secretary  of  War. 
(See  also  War  Department.) 
War  between  tlie  States.— A  four  years*  mili- 
tary conflict  between  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  adhering  to  it,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Confederate  States  Gov- 
ernment (composed  of  the  States  of  South 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Virginia,  Arkan- 
sas, North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee)  on  the 
other.  There  was  behind  the  war  a  consti- 
tutional struggle  between  the  North  and 
South,  beginning  nearly  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  Union  and  involving  princi- 
ples of  politics,  differences  of  origin  and  cli- 


mate, of  soil  and  social  conditknis,  and  the 
general  circumstances  of  peoples  who  had 
been  steadily  drawing  apart  from  the  period 
when  by  the  sword  and  self- sacrifice  they  had 
achieved  a  common  liberty.  The  contest 
was  unique  among  modem  civil  wars,  and 
no  ancient  conflict  between  the  members  of 
a  confederacy  of  republics  was  comparable 
with  it,  either  in  the  magnitude  of  the  ques- 
tions involved  or  in  the  extent  of  the  opera- 
tions in  the  field  and  the  results  finally  at- 
tained. While  slavery  was  the  apparent 
cause,  or  rather,  it  should  be  stated,  tne  oc- 
casion, of  the  War  between  the  States,  the 
real  causes  were  a  combination  of  things  in- 
herent in  the  population,  the  nature  ot  their 
surroundings,  the  structure  of  their  GoTem- 
ment,  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  life  and 
the  objects  and  aims  of  a  society  not  homo- 
geneous but  variant  in  many  important  re- 
spects. From  the  beginning  of  colonization 
in  British  America  these  diiferences  ap- 
peared. The  bond,  slender  in  the  colonial 
wars,  was  scarcejy  strengthened  at  the  outset 
of  the  Revolution,  and  bad  distinctly  less- 
ened, except  among  the  more  cultivated 
classes,  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  peace  of  1783.  Jealousies  between  the 
New  England  and  some  of  the  Southern 
States  well-nigh  prevented  a  permanent 
union.  In  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  it 
required  much  mutual  concession  to  avoid  a 
dissolution  of  the  feeble  bonds  of  union. 
The  Constitution  as  adopted  lacked  guaran- 
ties of  perpetual  peace  and  amity  between 
the  sections,  but  the  amendments  soon  after- 
wards ratified  reasonably  satisfied  the  dis- 
content. Discussions  in  all  the  early  Con- 
gresses after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
are  full  of  expressions  of  doubt  as  to  the 
perpetuity  of  the  federation,  uttered  by  emi- 
nent men  from  New  England  as  well  as  from 
other  sections,  many  of  whom  had  been 
prominent  in  the  work  of  establishing  the  new 
frame  of  government  The  assertion  of  the 
State-sovereignty  doctrine  was  not  confined 
to  any  one  section  or  party,  though  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  assign  to  the  old  Repub- 
lican (now  the  Democratic)  party  the  origi- 
nation of  this  doctrine.  Tne  two  sets  of 
resolutions  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia, 
adopted  in  the  years  17^  and  1790^  which 
were  attributed  on  good  evidence  to  Jefiferson 
and  Madison,  respectively,  declared  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  States  rights  as  dearly 
and  as  boldly  as  they  were  ever  proclaimed 
at  any  subsequent  period.  The  report  written 
by  Madison  and  presented  to  the  Virginia 
legislature  has  often  been  referred  to  as  the 
ablest  official  exposition  of  the  doctrine  that 
the  State  is  the  creator  and  sovereign  compo- 
nent of  the  Union,  and  that  it  may  on  suffi- 
cient grounds  witndraw  from  the  compact, 
the  latter  having  already  been  infracted  and 
made  of  no  binding  effect  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Nf  adison  subseouently  denied  that  this  con- 
struction could  ne  placed  upon  the  argument 
in  the  report  From  1803, tne  date otthe  ac- 
quisition of  the  Louisiana  territory,  to  181 1. 
when  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  admitted 
into  the  Union,  many  New  England  public 
men  and  writers  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
the  Union,  especially  on  the  ground  that  it 
seemed  to  involve  the  extension  of  slaver>', 
sometimes  avowed  secession  sentiments. 
Josiah  Quincy,  in  a  speech  in  Congress  in  x8ii. 
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used  the  threat  that  the  New  Eng^d  States 
would  withdraw  in  a  certain  contingency. 
'*  peaceab)y  if  they  can,  forcibly  if  thejf  must" 
Again,  this  doctrine  of  a  separable  union  was 
advanced  by  the  Hartford  Convention  (q.  v.) 
in  1814,  called  by  some  of  the  New  England 
States  to  protest  against  the  continuance  of 
the  War  of  1812  with  Great  Britain.  When 
the  question  of  admitting  Missouri  into  the 
Union  as  a  slave  State  (X817-1S21)  was  being 
discussed*  threats  of  disunion  if  she  were  re- 
fused admission  were  heard,  this  time  pro- 
ceeding from  the  South.  In  1828  Congress 
passed  a  stringent  tariff  measure  following 
the  protective  act  of  1824.  This  was  deetnea 
by  South  Carolina  inimical  to  her  business 
interests.  The  State  legislature  called  a  con- 
vention and  passed  an  ordinance  of  nullifi- 
cation (q.  T.),  which,  however,  she  subse- 
quently rescinded.  As  the  question  of  slavery 
began  to  overshadow  that  of  the  taritt. 
Northern  extremists,  called  by  some  **  Abo- 
litionists," contended  for  the  overthrow  of 
human  bondage,  although  the  Constitution 
conferred  on  Congress  no  power  over  the  do- 
mestic mstitutions  of  the  States.  The  first 
struggle  occurred  on  the  right  of  petition. 
Applications  for  the  admission  of  new  States 
organized  from  the  public  domain  added  fuel 
to  the  fire  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy 
The  occupation  of  the  Territories  by  slavery 
and  antislavery  partisans  kejlf  the  people 
there  in  a  constant  state  of  turmoil  bordering 
on  civil  war.  In  the  midst  of  this  the  John 
Brown  raid  (q.y.)  occurred.  In  i860  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  elected  President  on  a  platform 
of  resistance  to  the  extension  of  slavery. 
South  Carolina,  through  her  legislature, 
called  a  State  convention  which,  on  Dec. 
20,  i860,  declared  that  the  State  was  no 
longer  in  the  Union.  Similar  action  was 
taken  duriiig  that  winter  and  the  following 
months  by  Mississippi,  Florida^  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Virginia,  Arkan- 
sas, North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  Feb.  4, 
1861,  delegates  from  the  States  that  had  by 
that  date  seceded  met  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 
and  organized  the  government  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  Ajnerica.  The  forts,  mili- 
tary supplies,  and  provisions  within  the  se- 
ceded States  were  seized,  generally  with  lit- 
tle opposition  until  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C.  The 
war  began,  so  far  as  military  operations 
were  concerned,  with  the  effort  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Wasnington  to  relieve  the  garri- 
son at  Fort  Sumter  and  the  firing  upon  that 
fort  by  order  of  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment. This  event  occurred  Apr.  12-13, 
1861.  The  war  practically  ended  with  the 
surrender  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  com- 
mander of  the  Confederate  forces,  at  Appo- 
mattox, Va.,  Apr.  9, 1865,  and  the  subsequent 
surrender  of  the  armies  of  Gen.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  in  North  Carolina  and  of  Gen.  E. 
Kirby  Smith  beyond  the  Mississippi  River. 
Perhaps  as  clear  a  view  of  the  position  and 
attitude  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  as 
could  be  obtained  in  a  few  words  from  an 
official  document  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
''memorandum"  of  Secretary  €)f  State  Wil- 
liam H.  .Seward  in  regard  to  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  Confederate  commis- 
sioners Fors]^h  and  Crawford.  Although 
filed  earlier,  it  was  delivered  Apr»  8^  1801. 


In  it  the  fact  was  stated  that  President  Lin- 
coln coincided  generally  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the- Secretary  of  State.  Frankly 
confessing,  he  said,  that  his  understanding 
of  recent  events  (meaning  the  attempted 
secession  of  the  Southern  States)  was  very 
different  from  the  aspect  in  which  they  were 

Presented  to  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford, 
e  proceeded,  in  the  third  person,  to  say  that 
"he  saw  in  them  not  a  rightful  and  accom- 
plished revolution,  and  an  independent 
nation,  with  an  established  government, 
but  rather  a  perversion  of  a  temporary 
and  partisan  excitement  to  the  inconsid- 
erate purposes  of  an  unjustifiable  and 
unconstitutional  aggression  upon  the  rights 
and  the  authority  vested  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  hitherto  benignly  exercised, 
as  from  their  very  nature  they  always  must 
so  be  exercised,  tor  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union,  the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  the 
security,  peace,  welfare,  happiness,  and  ag- 
grandizement of  the  American  people."  Dis- 
avowing any  authority  to  recognize  the 
commissioners  as  diplomatic  agents,  or  hold 
correspondence  or  other  communication 
with  tnem,  Mr.  Seward  brought  the  memo- 
randum to  a  close.  President  J^incoln  in 
his  first  inaugural  address  combated  the 
ideas  of  the  Confederates  and  held  that  the 
States  in  the  Union  were  in  an  analogous 
case  with  the  counties  in  the  States.  He 
believed  in  the  right  of  coercion,  and  as  to 
slavery  he  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  would 
save  tne  Union  "with  or  without  slavery.** 
The  best  official  exposition  of  the  views  of 
the  Confederate  people  is  perhaps  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  constitution  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  and  from  the  inaugural  address 
and  messages  of  their  President  Their 
Gonstitntion  was  professedly  based  on  the 
principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of 
1787,  with  the  amendments  to  the  same.  Its 
preamble,  however,  in  order  to  put  at  rest 
all  argument  or  dispute,  contained  the  preg- 
nant words,  "  each  state  acting  in  its  sover- 
eign and  independent  character."  It  was 
expres5l3r  declared  that  no  duties  or  taxes  on 
importations  from  foreign  nations  should  be 
laid  to  promote  or  foster  any  branch  of  in- 
dustry. Export  duties  were  allowed  to  be 
levied  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
both  houses  of  congress.  Any  judicial  at  other 
federal  officer  resident  and  acting  solely 
within  the  limits  of  a  particular  State  was  im- 
peachable by  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of 
the  legislature  thereof,  as  well  as  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  house  of  representatives  in 
congress.  Internal  improvements  by  the 
general  government  were  prohibited,  ex- 
cept the  improvement  of  harbors  and 
local  duties  for  lights,  beacons,  and  buoys, 
the  expenses  to  be  borne  by  the  navigation 
facilitated.  Citizens  of  the  several  States 
were  not  permitted  to  sue  each  other  in  the 
federal  courts.  It  required  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  each  house  of  congress,  the  senate  voting 
by  States,  to  admit  new  States.  A  constitu- 
tional convention  could  meet  to  consider 
groposed  amendments  on  the  call  of  any  3 
tates  legally  assembled  in  their  several 
conventions.  The  vote  in  convention  was  to 
be  taken  by  States  and  afterwards  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States 
or  by  conventions  in  tliem.  ^  The  power  of 
congress  over  Territories  was  settled  explic- 
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War  between  tbe  fLUH/^m—Qmtinuid, 
itiy,  and  it  was  provided  that  **  in  all  such 
territory  the  institution  of  negro  slavery 
*  *  *  shall  be  recognized  and  protected 
by  congress  and  by  the  Territorial  govern- 
ment," etc.  The  constitution  was  adopted 
Mar.  II,  1861.  In  his  inaugural  address  as 
provisional  president  Feb.  18.  1861,  Mr. 
Davis  said  in  part:  "Sustained  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  transition  from  the  former 
Union  to  the  present  Confederacy  has  not 
proceeded  from  a  disregard  on  our  part  of 
]ust  obligations  or  any  failure  to  .perform 
any  constitutional  duty;  moved  by  no  inter- 
est or  passion  to  invade  the  rights  of  others; 
anxious  to  cultivate  peace  and  commerce 
with  all  nations  if  we  may  not  hope  to 
avoid  war  we  may  at  least  expect  that  pos- 
terity will  acouit  us  of  having  needlessly 
engaged  in  it  we  have  changed  the  constit- 
uent parts  but  not  the  s>rstem  of  our  Gov- 
ernment The  Constitution  formed  by  our 
fathers  is  that  of  these  Confederate  States 
in  their  exposition  of  it,  and  in  the  judicial 
construction  it  has  received  we  have  a  light 
which  reveals  its  true  meaning.**  Some  of 
the  principal  battles  of  the  war  were  those 
of  Bull  Run,  or  first  Manassas,  July  21.  1861; 
Shiloh,  Apr.  6-7,  1862;  Antietam,  or  Snarps- 
burc^  Sept  17,  1862;  Fredericksburg,  Dec. 
13, 1862;  Stone  River,  or  Murfreesboro,  Dec. 
31, 1862,  to  Jan.  2. 1863;  the  Seven  Days'  Bat- 
tles around  Richmond,  June  25  to  July  i, 
*i862;  Chancellorsville.  May  1-4, 1863;  Gettys- 
burg, July  1-3,  1863;  Chickamauga,  Sept.  19- 
2a  1863;  Wilderness.  May  5-7,  1864;  Spott- 
sylvania.  May  8-18,  1864;  Cola  Harbor,  June 
I-12,  1864;  Petersburg,  June  15-19,  1864,  and 
Five  Forks,  Apr.  1, 1805.  The  total  number 
of  enlistments  in  the  Union  armies  was- 
2,688,523  (VIL  202).  The  number  of  enlist- 
ments in  the  Confederate  army  was  between 
650,000  and  700.000.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  on  tiie  Federal  side,  including  those  / 
killed  in  action*  those  who  died  of  wounds 
received  in  action,  and  from  disease  and  other 
dau^s.  9,584  officers  and  349*944  men.  The 
cost  or  the  struggle  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  four  years  was  16,500,000,000.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the 
cost  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was  ;Ji35,i93i- 
703;  of  the  War  of  1812,  ;J  107, 1 59,003,  and  of 
the  Mexican  War,j$66,ooo,ooa  The  public 
debt  of  the  United  States  rose  from  190,867,- 
828.68  in  July^  1861,  to  ^^,682,593,026. 53  in 
July,  1865,  an  mcrease  in  4  years  of  ;$2,59i,- 
725,197.85.  The  results  of  the  war  were  the 
restoration  of  the  Union,  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  and  the  several  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  regarding  the  rights  of  the  new 
citizens  under  the  new  conditions  established. 
For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  causes 
and  history  of  the  war,  see  the  messages  of 
Presidents'  Buchanan  and  Lincoln.  (See 
also  Abolitionists;  Confederate  States;  Mis- 
souri Compromise;  Slavery;  War  between 
the  States;  the  several  battles.) 
War  between  tbe  States  (see  also  Confeder- 
ate States;  Reconstruction;  Restoration; 
Secession;  Slavery;  Southern  States): 
Act- 
Prescribing  oath  of  office  to  be  taken  by 
persons  who  participated  in  rebellion 
discussed,  VII,  122. 
To  confiscate  property  used  for  insurrec- 
tionary purposes,  Vl,  i6a 


Attorney-General  chanred  with  Superin- 
tendence of  proceedings  under,  VI,  i6a 
To  equalize  bounties  of  soldiers  of,  reasons 

for  applying  pocket  veto  to,  Vll,  520. 
To  fix  status  of  certain  Sontheni  Union 

troops  vetoed,  VII,  81. 
To  suppress  insurrection,  punish  treason, 
etc.,VL93. 
Approved  and  reasons  therefor,  VI,  85. 
Attorney-General  charged  with  sunenn- 
tendence  of  proceedings  under,  Vl,  124. 
Joint  resolution  explanatory  of,  VI,  96. 
Action  taken  by  the  several  States  in,  dis- 

c'lsscd,  VI,  55. 
Aiders  and  abettors  of,  proclamations  against, 

VI,  93. 98. 
Alabama- JCearsaree  naval  engagement  re- 
ferred to,  VI,  2^ 
Albemarle,  The— 
Destruction  of,  referred  to.  VI,  256. 
Engagement  of,  with  the  Sassacus,  VI,  210. 
Aliens,  liability  of,  to  perform  military  duties, 
VI,  180. 
Proclaimed,  VI,  168. 
Anderson,  Robert- 
Commander  of  forts  in  Charleston  Harbor, 

V,658. 
Dispatches  of,  while  in  command  of  Fort 

Sumter  referred  to,  VI,  12,  21. 
Empowered  to  receive  volunteers,  VI,  18. 
Flag  over  Fort  Sumter  at  evacuation  of,  to 
be  raised  on  ruins  of,  by,  VI,  283. 
Appropriation  for  prosecuting,  recommended. 

Armed  neutrality  in  Middle  States  discussed, 

VI,  24. 
Arms  and  munitions  of  war,  order  prohibit- 
ing export  of,  VI,  125.    (See  also  1, 385.) 
Extended,  VI,  235. 
Modified,  VI,  i^. 
Rescinded,  VI,  335. 
Army  of  Potomac — 
Honors  achieved  by,  discussed,  VI,  175. 
Organization  of,  VI,  1 10. 
Thanks  of  President  tendered,  VI,  159. 
Army  of  United  States  — 
Headquarters  of,  VI,  234. 
Information  regarding  operations  of,  for- 
bidden, VI^  39. 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  payment  of, 
approved,  VI,  1^9. 
Army  officers  and  privates,  orders  regarding 
absence  of,  VI,  119. 
Act  for  enrolling  and  calling  out  national 

forces,  etc.,  VI,  l6i. 
Proclamation  regarding,  VI,  163. 
Army  officers  directed  to  subscribe  anew  oath 

of  allegiance,  VI,  18. 
Assignments  of  commands  in,  and  orders  re- 
garding, VI,  40, 108,  109,  no,  in,  112, 113, 
116, 124, 178, 234.        ,      ,     , 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  capture  of,  and  orders  regard- 
ing celebration  of,  VI,  238. 
Belligerent  rights  accorded  Confederate 
States  by  foreign  powers  discussed,  VI, 
58,  126, 367. 
Recognition  and  aid  from  foreign  powers 
invoked  by  Confederate  States,  VI,  20,  ^5. 
Blockade  of  Southern  ports  proclaimed,  Vl, 
i^  15,  28a 
Claims  arising  therefrom  discussed,  VI,  127. 
Nonresident  foreigners  engaged  in  violat- 
ing, order  regarding,  VI.  282. 
Referred  to,  Vl,  24,  184. 
Removed,  VI,  325. 
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War  between  the  %Xk\az— Continued. 

From  certain  porls,  VI,  8g,  171,  216,  230, 
281,309. 
British  vessels  carrying  contrabrand  of  war 

for  insurgents  referred  to,  VI,  151. 
Burdens  imposed  upon  people.  President  ex- 
presses desire  to  relieve,  Vl.  275. 
Bumside^  Ambrose  E. — 
Brigadier-general,  thanks  of  President  ten- 
dered, Vl,  104. 
Major-general,  command  of  Army  of  Poto- 
mac assumed  by,  VI,  124. 
Chaplains  for  hospitals,  VI,  48. 
Citizens  liable  to  be  drafted  not  permitted  to 

go  abroad,  order  regarding,  v  I,  121. 
Claims— 
Against  citizens  of  insurgent  States  and 
means  for  collecting,  discussed,  VI,  50. 
Growing  out  of,  discussed  by  President — 
Grant,  VII,  251,  lio. 
Harrison,  Benj.,  IX,  320. 
Claims  of — 
Aliens  arising  out  of,  discussed,  VII,  237. 

Court  to  try,  recommended,  VII,  289. 
Foreign  powers  growing  out  of,  discussed, 

VI,  127;  VII,  132. 
France  growing  out  of,  paid,  VIII,  331. 
Great  Britain  growing  out  of,  VII,  237. 
Payment  of,  Vll,  289.  , 

Citizens  who  were  liable  to  draft  in,  not  per- 
mitted to  go  abroad,  VI,  121. 
Clerks  in  Departments  to  be  organized  into 
companies  for  defense  of  capital,  VI,  122. 
(See  also  VI,  444.) 
Combinations  m  Southern  States  opposing 
revenue  laws,  proclamations  against,  Vl, 

I4t  15- 

Commerce  disturbed  by,  VI,  126. 

Commercial  intercourse  of  Southern  States. 
(See  Confederate  States.) 

Communication  with  insurgents  under  Ex- 
ecutive sanction  referred  to,  VI,  260. 

Confederate  envoys  sent  to  (}reat  Britain 
and  France.    (See  Mason  and  Slidell.) 

Confederate  flags — 
Captured,  presented  to  Congress,  VI,  108. 
Return  of,  to  States  recommended,  VIII, 

578. 
Proposition  withdrawn,  VIII,  579. 

Confederate  States,  seat  of  government  of 
was  first  located  in  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
VI,  24: 

Contraband  on  British  vessels  for  use  of  in- 
surgents referred  to,  VI,  151. 

Contraband  trade  and  protection  for  neutral 
vessels,  order  regarding,  VI,  176. 

Corinth,  Miss.,  capture  of,  VI,  1 14. 

Correspondence  with  foreign  powers  regard- 
ing, referred  to,  VI,  33. 

Courts  of  justice  for  insurgent  States  recom- 
mended, VI,  50. 

Craney  Island,  evacuation  of  batteries  on, 
VI,  112. 

Cumberland' Merrimac  naval  engagement 
discussed,  VI,  144.' 

Deserters- 
Condemned  to  death,  sentence  of,  com- 
muted, VI,  233. 
Returning  to  duty  pardoned,  VI,  163,  278. 
Act  authorizing,  Vl,  164. 

Discussed,  VI,  20, 44, 54,  77,  100,  102, 104, 112, 
175.  188.  251,  256,  276. 

Dix,  John  A. — 
Applications  to  go  south  of  military  lines 
to  be  made  to,  VI,  10 1. 


Authority  given  to,  while  at  Baltimore,  VI, 

112. 
Commissioner  to  examine  cases  of  state 

prisoners,'  VI,  109. 
Prisoners  of  war  released  to  report  to,  VI, 
102. 

Drafts  to  be  made,  orders  regarding,  VI,  120, 
232. 
Citizens  liable  to  draft  not  permitted  to  go 

abroad,  VI,  121. 
Deficiency  in  quota  of  States  referred  to, 
VI,  211. 

Emancipation  of  slaves  discussed.  (See 
Emancipation;  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion.) 

Executive  orders  regarding,  VI,  17,  38,  99^ 
159.  I74»  230,  273,  »2. 

Expenditures  incident  to,  discussed,  VI,  47, 
129. 

Fasting  and  prayer — 
Day  of,  set  apart,  VI,  16,  164, 221. 
Recommended,  VI,  236. 

FingtU'Wtekawken  naval  engagement  re- 
ferred to,  VI,  191. 

Forces  of  United  States  in,  movements  of, 
and  orders  regarding,  VI,  100,  loi,  no,  in, 
114. 

Foreign  interference  in,  discussed.  VI,  45. 
Aiafumished  rebellion  by  British  subjects 
referred  to,  VI,  257. 

Foreign  recruits,  enlistment  of,  in  services  of 
United  States  referred  to,  VI,  212. 

Fort  Gaines,  reduction  of,  and  orders  regard- 
ing celebration  of,  VI,  238. 

Fort  Henry,  capture  of,  referred  to,  VI,  104. 

Fort  Morgan,  reauction  of,  and  orders  regard- 
ing celebration  of,  VI,  238. 

Fort  Powell,  reduction  of,  and  orders  regard- 
ing celebration  of,  VI,  238. 

Fort  Sumter,  assault  upon  and  reduction  of, 
discussed,  VI,  21. 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  battle  of,  referred  to, 

VI,  159. 
Gen.  Wadsworth  to  command  the  force  com- 
posed of  clerks  in  the  departments  organ- 
ized for  the  defense  of  the  Capital,  VI,  122, 
444. 
Georgia,  campaign  in,  discussed  and  orders 

regarding  celebration  of,  VI,  238, 251. 
Government  of  Confederate  States  first  lo- 
cated at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  VI,  24. 
Transferred  to  Richmond,  Va.,  Vr,24. 
Governments  to  be  reestablished  in  Confed- 
erate States.    (See  Confederate  States.) 
Grant,  Uly.sses  S.    (See  Grant,  Uly^s  S.) 
Habeas  corput,  writ  of — 
Authority  given  to  suspend,  VI,    16,  17, 
18.  19,  39, 9Q,  112,121. 
Referred  to.  VI,  24. 
Suspension  of,  VI,  98.  170,  219. 
Revoked  as  to  certain  States,  VI,  331, 


;ck. 


Halleck,  Henry   \V.,  assigned  to  command 
of— 

Department  of  Mississippi,  Vl.  m. 
Land  forces  of  United  States,  VI,  116. 
Relieved  from  command  and  orders  re- 
garding, VI,  234. 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  conference  and  corre- 
spondence   at,   regarding   restoration    of 
peace  discussed,  VI,  260; 
Hooker,   Jaseph,  commander  of  corps   in 
Army,  VI,  124. 
Military  possession  of  railroads  to  be  taken 
by,  VI.  178. 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


War  betWMii  tlia  %\9SiMtk^C9nHmud. 
Hunter,  David — 
CommaDd  of  corps  formerly  nnder  Gen. 

Burnside  assumed  by,  VI,  124. 
Proclamation  of»  for  freedom  of  slaves  in 
certain  States  declared  void,  VI.  91. 
Illinois  volunteers^  tlnanks  of  I^reskieiit  ten- 
dered, VI,  241. 
Imprisonment  of  lojral  citizens  by  forces  in 

rebellion  referred  to,  VI,  34. 
Indiana  volunteers,  thanks  of  President  ten- 

dered^Vl,  241. 
Indians,  attitude  of,  in,  discussed,  VI,  52, 

132- 

Injuries  to  citizens  of  foreign  countries 
growing  out  of,  discussed,  VI,  182. 

Instructions  to  ministers  of  United  .States 
abroad  regarding:,  referred  to,  VI,  33. 

Insurgent  cruisers  infesting  high  sesU,  proc- 
lamation regarding,  VI,  308. 

Insurgent  leader  and  attem];>ts  to  negotiate 
with,  discussed.    (See  Davis,  Jefferson.) 

Insurgent  privateers  in  foreign  ports  referred 
to.  VI,  74. 

Iowa  volunteers,  thanks  of  President  ten- 
dered, VI,  241. 

Kansas  troops,  treatment  of,  when  captured 
referred  to,  Vl,  197. 

Kearsargt'Alabama  naval  engagemeint  re- 
ferred to,  VI,  256^ 

Leader  of  the  insurgents  and  attempts  to  ne- 
gotiate with,  discussed  and  recoimnenda- 
tionsi  made.    (See  Davis,  Jeffeison.) 

Leaves  of  absence  and  furloughs  revoked, 
VT,  II9L 

Legislature  of  Maryland,  arrest  and  disper- 
sion of  members  of,  by  Gen.  Scott  would 
not  be  justifiable,  VI,  17. 

Live  stock,  order  prohibiting  export  of,  VI, 
125. 
Modifications  in,  order  regarding,  VI,  178. 
Order  extending,  VI,  235. 
Order  rescinding,  VI,  335. 

McCallum,  D.  C,  appointed  military  direc- 
tor and  superintendent  of  railroad^  VI, 
101. 

McClellan,  George  B.  (See  McOelUn, 
George  B.) 

McPhersonv  James  B.,  command  of  Depart- 
ment and  Army  of  the  Tennessee  assigned 
to,  VI,  235. 

MerrimaC'Cumberkaid  naval  engagement 
discussed,  VI,  144. 

MerrimaC'SfonUor  naval  engagement  dis- 
cussed, VI,  112. 

Military  authorities  not  vested  with  authority 
to  interfere  with  contracts  between  indi- 
viduals, order  regarding,  VI,  350. 

Military  force — 
Necessary  to  prosecute,  discussed,  VI,  25. 
To  be  raised  by  governor  of  Missouri  dis- 
cussed, VI,  ^o. 

Military  possession  of — 
Railroads  taken,  VI,  113,  178. 
Telegraph  lines,  orders  regarding  and  rec- 
ommendations, VI,  io8u 

Military  supplies  purchased  and  frauds  in, 
discussed,  Vl.  77. 

Mill  Springs,  Ky.,  battle  of,  referred  to,  VI, 
loa 
Thanks  of  President  tendered  officers  and 
soldiers  in,  VI,  100. 

Missouri  troops,  order  regarding  inspection 
of  records  of,  VI.  232. 

Mobile  Harbor,  Ala.i  achievements  of  Fed- 


eral forces  in,  and  orders  regarding  cele- 
bration of,  VI,  238. 
Monitor- Merritnac  naval  engagement  dis- 
cussed, VI^  Z12. 
Navy  of  Umted  States- 
Discussed.  VI,  184,  248. 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  pa3rment  of, 

approved,  VI,  1419/ 
Naval  engagement  of  Kearsarge  and  Ala- 
bama referred  to,  VI,  197. 
Rank  in,  order  regarding,  VI,  391 
Discussed,  VI,  249. 
Negotiations  attempted  witli  Jefferson  Davis, 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  discussed  and 
correspondence    cxmceming,  and    F.    P. 
Blair's  correspondence  concerning,  VI,  260. 
Negro  soldiers — 
Discussed,  VI,  188. 

Enslaved  and  measures  of  retaliation  dis- 
cussed, VI,  177. 
Opinion  of  Attorney-General  on  rights  of, 
referred  to,  VI,  209. 
Negroes  to  be  employed  for  military  pur- 
poses, order  regarding,  VI,  117. 
Neutral  rights  of  foreign  powers  violated. 

(See  Neutral  Rights,) 
Neutrality  of  foreign  powers,  VL  179, 367. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  capture  of,  VI,  114. 
Norfolk,  Va.,  surrender  of,  referred  to»  VI, 

112,  114. 
Number  of  United  States  soldiers  enlisted 

in,  VII,  202, 
Oath  of  allegiance  to  United  States,  army 
officers  directed  to  subscribe  anew.  VI,  18. 
Object  of,  declared  by  President  Lincoln, 

VI.  q6. 
Official  Records  of.   (See  War  of  Rebellion, 

Official  Records  of.) 
Ohio  National  Guard,  expiration  of  enlist- 
ment of,  referred  to  and  thanks  of  Presi- 
dent tendered,  VI,  239. 
Pardons  granted— 
Deserters.    (See  Deserters,  anU.) 
Persons^  participating  in.    (See  Pardons.) 
Peace- 
Negotiations  attempted  with  JeflFerson  Da- 
vis for  the  restoration  of,  and  correspond- 
ence concerning,  VI,  260. 
Negotiations  for,  and  correspondence  re- 
garding  restoration  of,  discussed,  VI, 
260. 
Proposition  embracing  restoration  of,  etc., 
would  be   considered  by  Government, 
VI.  237. 
Pensioners  of.    '(See  Pensions.) 
Persons^ 
Discouraging    enlistments     or    resisting 
drafts  subject  to  coDrt-martial,  VI,  96. 
In  rebellion — 
Commanded  to  disperse,  VI.  13, 93. 
Must  return  to  allegiance  under  penalty 
of  confiscation  ot  property,  VI,  93. 
Trading  with   insurgents,  order  prohibit- 
ing, VI,  282. 
Pierrepont,  Edwards,  commissioner  to  ex- 
amine cases  of  state  prisoners,  VI,  109. 
Plymouth,  N.  C,  capture  of,  referred  to,  VI, 

257- 

Porter,  FHz-John,  relieved  from  command  oi 
corps,  VI,  124. 

Presidential  election  of  1864,  effects  of,  dis- 
cussed, VI,  252. 

Pri.soners — 
Of  war- 
Exchange  of,  referred  to,  VI,  19&. 
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War  between  tlie  %X»X^^'-ConHnued. 

Interview  between  Col.  Key  and  Gen. 
Cobb  on  subject  of,  VI,  258. 
Order  for  discharge  of,  VI,  340. 
Paroled,  order    regarding  passports  to 

be  furnished,  VI,  349. 
Released,  to  report  to  Maj.  Gen.  Dix,  VI, 
102. 
Political- 
Orders  regarding  provision  for,  VI,  38. 
Released  on  subscribing  to  parole,  etc., 
1, 102. 
State,  c«/mmissioners  appointed  to  examine 
cases  of,  VI,  109. 
Proclamations  of  President  Lincoln  regard- 
ing, VI.  13,  36.88,  157.  161,  163,  213,  271, 
278. 
Spurious  proclamations  published  in  New 
York  World  and  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,   orders   regarding,  VI,  237. 
^  to  be  seized  for  military  uses,  orders 


Property  t 
regard  ii 


regarding,  VI,  1 17. 

Protection  lor  capital,  recommendations  re- 
garding, VI,  444.    (See  also  VI,  122.) 

Purchasing  places  in  insurj^ent  States  desig- 
nated and  orders  regardmg,  VI,  240. 

Quasi  armistice  of  President  Buchanan*s  Ad- 
ministration referred  to,  VI,  22,  34. 

Railroads — 
Construction  of,  as  military  measure  recom- 
mended, VI,  46. 
In  Missouri  to  be  made  available  for  mili- 
tary uses,  VI,  116. 
Military  possession  of,  taken,  VI,  113, 178. 
Points  of  commencement  of  Union  Pacific, 
discussed  and  order  regarding,  VI,  200, 

234- 

Reconstruction  of  Southern  Slates.  (See 
Reconstruction;  Restoration.) 

Records  of.  (See  War  of  Rebellion,  Official 
Records  of.) 

Records  of  association  founded  for  purt>ose 
of  aiding  soldiers  of,  offered  to  United 
States,  VIII,  211. 

Refugees^  from  Virginia,  communication  re- 
garain^  removal  of,  VI,  159. 

Restoration  of  Southern  States.  (See  Re- 
construction; Restoration.) 

Roanoke  Island,  N.  C,  capture  of,  referred 
to.  VI,  104. 

Santord,  Edward  S.,  appointed  military  su- 
perintendent of  telegraph  messages,  VI, 
109. 

Sassacus-AlbemarU  naval  engagement  re- 
ferred to,  VI.  210. 

Scott,  Winfiela,  retirement  from  active  ser- 
vice in,  orders  regarding,  VI,  40. 
Referred  to.  VI,  56. 
Successor  of,  referred  to,  VI,  40,  56. 

Secession  discussed.    (See  Secession.) 

Sentences  of  imprisonment  by  military  tribu- 
nals remitted  and  prisoners    discharged, 

VI,  339. 

Sewells  Point,  Va.,  evacuation  of  batteries 
on.  VI,  112. 

Shenandoah^  reported  surrender  of  the,  VI, 
377. 

Sheridan,  Philip  H.  (See  Sheridan, 
Philip  H.) 

Sherman,  William  T.  (See  Sherman,  Wil- 
liam  T.) 

Slavery  discussed.    (See  Slavery.) 

Stager,  Anson,  appointed  military  superin- 
tendent of  telegraph  lines,  VI,  109. 

States  in  which  insurrection  exists  pro- 
claimed, VI,  37, 92,  165. 


Sunday,  observance  of,  enjoined,  VI,  125. 
Taxes  upon  real  estate  in  seceded  States  de- 
clared a  lien  on  same,  VI,  92. 
Telegraph  lines,  military  possession  of,  order 

regarding,  VI,  108. 
Termination  of— 
Mediation  or  other  measures  looking  to, 

referred  to,  VI,  154. 
Proclaimed,  VI,  429. 
In  Tennessee,  Vl,  317. 
In  Texas,  VI,  414. 
Correction  of  date  in,  by  proclamation, 

VI.  549. 

Thanks  tendered  commanders  and  soldiers 
in.     (See  Thanks  of  Congress;  Thanks  of 
President.) 
Thanksgiving  order  of  President  Lincoln, 

VI,  238. 
Thanksgiving  proclamations   of  President 
Lincoln,  Vl,  89, 170,  172,  228. 
Order  regarding  day  appointed,  YI,  44. 
(See  also  Fasting  and  Prayer.) 
Threatening  aspect  of.    (See  Secession  dis- 
cussed; Slavery  discussed.) 
Transportation  to  be  furnished  refugees  and 

freedmen.  order  regarding,  VI,  349. 
Treason  against  United  States,  act  to  pun- 
ish, VI,  85,  93- 
Troops  sent  through  Mexican  territory  in 

1861  referred  to,  VI,  376. 
Union  and  Confederate  flags,  return  of,  to 
respective  States  recommended,  VIII, 
578. 
Proposition  withdrawn,  VIII,  570. 
Vessels  of  United  States  dcstroyea  by  rebel 

vessels  referred  to,  VII,  10. 
Victories  of  Federal  troops  discussed,  VI,  100, 

laj,  112,  175.238,  241,  251,  256,  276. 
Virginia — 
Attitude  of,  in,  discussed,  VI,  23. 
Persons  in,  attempting  to  exercise  official 
powers  of  civil  nature,  order  regarding, 
VI,  44. 
Volunteer  service — 
Act  to  provide  for  additional  medical  offi- 
cers of,  vetoed,  VI,  88. 
Officers  and  men  in,  VI,  380. 
Officers  in,  VI,  i J6. 
Volunteers  called  for,  and  orders  regarding, 
VI,  13, 15, 114, 115, 120.  121, 169.  173,  226, 
232, 235, 271. 
Authority  to  call  for  additional  volunteers 

recommended.  VI,  26. 
Board  constituted  to  examine  quotas  of 

States,  VI,  275. 
Bounty  and  pay  to,  VI,  121, 174,  23J,  451. 
Recommendations  regarding,  Vl,  Z95. 
Clause,  three-hundred-dollar    repeal    of, 

recommended,  VI,  211. 
Increase  of,  letter  of  President  to  govern- 
ors regjarding,  VI,  114. 
Proposition  of  governor  of  Missouri  regard- 
ing, VI,  40. 
Order  of  President  regarding,  VI,  42. 
Proposition  of  governors  of  States  regard- 
ing, and  reply  of  President,VI,  40,1 15, 2^ 
Reenlistment  of  veterans  referred  to,  VI, 

199. 
Referred  to.  VI,  2A. 

Three-hunared-dollar    clause,  repeal   o^ 
recommended,  VI,  211. 
Weehawken-Fingal  naval  engagement    re- 
ferred to,  VI,  191. 
Wisconsin  volunteers,  thanks  of  President 

tendered,  VI,  241. 
Wool,  John  E.    (  See  Wool,  John  E. ) 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents, 


War  OUimB  (see  also  Fourth  of  July  Claims; 
Southern  Claims  Commissions ) : 
Discussed,  VII,  251,  349;  IX,  320. 
Payment  of,  referred  to,  VII,  194. 

War  OoUege,  Naval.  (  See  Naval  War  Col- 
lege. ) 

War  Department,  Tba.— An  Executive  De- 
partment of  the  Government  established 
D^  an  act  of  the  First  Congress  under  the 
Constitution,  on  August  7,  1789.  The  work 
then  taken  up  by  the  Department  was  be- 
gun by  the  Continental  Congress,  that  body 


on  June  15,  1775,  having  elected  George 
Washington  "to  command  all  the  conti- 
nental forces  raised  or  to  be  raised  for  the 


defense  of  American  liberty."  An  Adju- 
tant-General, Quartermaster-General,  and 
Commissary-General  were  also  appointed 
and  on  December  26  of  the  followmg  year 
Congress  gave  General  Washington  power 
to  appoint  all  officers  below  the  grade  of 
Brigadier-General  and  to  fill  vacancies  in 
all  departnlents  of  the  American  Army. 
In  response  to  the  recommendation  of 
Washington,  Congress,  on  June  n,  1776. 
created  the  Board  of  War  ( see  War  and 
Ordnance,  Board  of  )  which  was  the  germ 
of  the  modem  -War  Department  The 
office  of  Secretary  of  War  was  created 
in  1781  and  was  filled  by  Henry  Knox  from 
1784.  When  the  War  Department  was 
formally  established  in  1789  ne  was  made 
the  first  Secretary  under  the  Constitution. 
The  office  of  Adjutant-General  was  form- 
ally created  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  March 
3,  1813,  there  having  been  no  re^Iar  Ad- 
jutant-General from  the  disbandmg  of  the 
Army  in  1783  up  to  that  time.  An  act  of 
March  5,  1792  created  the  dual  office  of 
Adjutant  and  Inspector-General,  but  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  Department  this  office 
was  changed  to  that  of  Adjutant-General. 
By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  April  23. 
1904  this  office  was  united  with  the  Kecord 
and  Pension  Office  to  form  the  office  of 
the  Military  Secretary.  This  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  records,  orders  and  correspondence 
of  the  army  and  militia^  the  Military  Sec- 
retary being  charged  with  transmitting  all 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  con- 
ducting the  recruiting  service,  etc.  The  In- 
spector-General's office  was  established  un- 
der the  Constitution  by  an  act  of  March  3, 
181J,  although  in  1777  an  Inspector-Gen- 
eral of  Cavalry,  and  of  Ordnance  and  Mil- 
itary Manufactures  had  been  appointed. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Inspector-General  to 
inspect  all  military  commands,  stations, 
schools,  armories,  arsenals,  fortifications, 
and  public  works  carried  on  by  the  War  De- 
partment The  office  of  Judge-Advocate- 
General  of  the  Army  was  created  in  177^, 
was  discontinued  in  1802,  and  existed  agam 
from  1812  to  1821.  An  act  of  March  2,  1849, 
authorized  the  President  to  appoint  a  Jud^e- 
Advocate  of  the  Army,  but  in  1862  the  title 
was  changed  to  that  of  Judge-Advocate- 
General.  This  office  was  made  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice,  created  June 
2a  1864.  but  by  the  act  of  July  5,  1884,  the 
office  of  Judge-Advocate-General  and  the 
Bureau  of  Military  Justice  wera  united 
under  the  desigftation  of  Judge- Advocate- 
General's  Department,  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment It  is  the  duty  of  the  Judge-Advo- 
cate-General to  review  the  proceedings  of 


all  courts-martial,  courts  of  inquiry  and  mil- 
itary commissions,  and  give  opinions  on  le- 
gal questions  arising  under  laws  and  reg- 
ulations pertaining  to  the  War  Department 
The  Quartermaster's  office  was  formally 
organized  in  the  War  Department  by  an 
act  of  Congress  of  March  28, 1812,  although 
provision  had  been  made  for  a  Quartermas- 
ter-General by  the  Continental  Congress  as 
early  as  June  16^  1775.  Various  enactments 
were  also  made  concerning  the  office  up  to 
1785  when  it  ceased  to  exist  until,  as  stated, 
it  was  finally  organized  in  1812.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  to 
furnish  the  army  with  military  supplies; 
provide  transportation  for  troops)  construct 
military  roads  and  bridges;  maintain  national 
cemeteries;  and  provide  supplies  for  the 
militia  of  the  various  States.  The  earliest 
legislation  concerning  the  subsistence  of 
the  army  was  the  resolution  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  of  June  16,  1775,  creating 
the  office  of  CommissarvjGeneral  of  Stores 
and  Provisions  This  oroce  was  succeeded 
on  June  10, 1777  by  two  offices,  the  Commis- 
sary-General of  Purchases  and  the  Commis- 
sary-General of  Issues,  which  acted  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  of  Congress  until  No- 
vember 25, 17^  when  they  were  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  War  Board.  The 
clothing  of  the  troops  was  provided  for  by 
the  ordinance  of  June  17,  1777,  which  cre- 
ated the  office  of  Clothier-General,  this 
office  being  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  War  Board  on  April  10,  1782.  An  act 
of  the  Continental  Congress  of  July  10^  1781 
directed  the  Superintendent  of  Fmance  to 
procure  all  supplies  by  contract;  and  again 
on  March  8,  1792,  the  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  placed  a  similar  duty  upon 
the  Treasury  Department,  which  had  suc- 
ceeded the  Superintendent  of  Finance.  The 
latter  act  was  repealed  on  July  i6y  1798 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  was  required  to 
provide  subsistence  for  the  army.  An  act 
of  March  16^  1802  provided  for  three  mili- 
tary agents  to  do  this  work,  but  this  sys- 
tem was  abolished  by  an  act  of  March  A, 
1812,  which  created  the  office  of  Commis- 
sary-General of  Purchases.  This  in  turn 
was  abolished  by  an  act  of  August  23,  1842, 
and  its  duties  transferred  to  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  The  office  of  Com- 
missary- General  as  it  exists  today  was  first  es- 
tablished b/  an  act  of  April  14,  z8i8,  the 
head  of  this  office  being  later  referred  to 
as  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence.  He 
provides  and  issues  rations,  and  distributes 
articles  authorized  to  be  kept  for  sale  to 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  army.  An  hos- 
pital department  for  the  army  was  created 


by  Congress  on  July  27,  1775,  iU  head  be- 
ing called  Director-General  and  Chief  Phy- 
sician.   By  an  act   of   March   3,  1813    the 


office  of  Physician  and  Surgeon-General 
was  created  and  on  April  14,  1818  the  med- 
ical branch  of  the  War  Department  was 
given  a  permanent  head  with  the  title  of 
Surgeon-General.  The  office  of  Paymaster- 
General  was  provided  by  the  resolution  of 
Congress  of  June  16,  1775,  but  on  March 
23,  1787  it  was  merged  with  that  of  Com- 
missioner of  Army  Accounts.  A  Paymas- 
ter of  the  Army  was  appointed  by  an  act 
of  May  8,  1792,  and  the  Pay  Department 
was  definitely  organized   in  tne    War   De- 
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War  Departmant,  Th^—Continued. 
partment  under  an  act  of  April  24,  1816. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  was  created  on 
March  ii,  1779,  disbanded  in  November, 
1783,  but  restored  by  the  acts  of  May  9, 
1794  and  March  16,  1802.  As  early  as  July 
25, 1777,  however,  there  had  been  a  "geog- 
rapher and  surveyor  of  roads "  appointed. 
By  an  act  of  March  3,  18 18  the  appoint- 
ment of  topographical  engineers  was  au- 
thorized, and  m  August,  1818,  a  Topograph- 
ical Bureau  was  established  in  the  War 
Department  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
rctarv  of  War  and  the  Chief  Engineer. 
On  July  ^  1838  an  independent  corps  of 
topographical  engineers  was  created,  but 
by  the  act  of  March  3,  1863  it  was  merged 
with  the  Corps  of  Engmeers.  Besides  those 
duties  germane  to  its  military  nature,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  conducts  the  river  and 
harbor  improvements.  To  consider  ways 
and  means  of  supplying  the  continental 
troops  with  arms  and  ammunition,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  Continental 
Congress  on  May  27,  1775;  suid  although  a 
Commissioner  of  Artillery  Stores  (later 
called  Commissioner-General  of  Artillery 
Stores )  was  appointed,  the  business  of  pro- 
viding, arms  ana  ammunition  was  conducted 
bv  a  secret  committee  of  the  Continental 
Congress  and  the  Board  of  War.  An  act 
of  April  2,  1794  authorized  the  President 
to  appoint  an  officer  who,  under  the  War 
Department,  should  perform  ordnance  duty, 
ana  on  May  14,  181 2  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment was  formally  established  in  the 
War  Department  Bv  an  act  of  March  2, 
1820  it  was  merge  witn  the  artillery  but  was 
i«organized  as  an  independent  bureau  by 
an  act  of  April  5, 1832.  The  Signal  Corps 
was  practicsilly  created  June  21,  i860,  when 
Congress  authorized  the  addition  of  a  sig- 
nal officer  to  the  staff  of  the  army.  The 
Signal  Corps,  by  that  name  was  organized 
by  an  act  of  March  3,  1863.  The  duties 
now  performed  by  tne  Weather  Bureau 
were  added  to  those  of  the  Signal  Corps 
in  1870,  but  in  1890,  that  work  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Chief  Signal  Officer  has  charge  of  all 
means  of  military  communication.  A  Divi- 
sion of  Customs  and  Insular  Affairs  was 
established  in  the  War  Department  in  De- 
cember 1898  for  conducting  the  business 
relating  to  the  civil  government  of  Cuba, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
In  1900  the  designation  of  this  division  was 
changed  by  Department  orders  to  that  of 
Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  and  by  an  act  of 
July  I,  1902  it  was  definitely  established 
by  law  as  a  bureau  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment To  better  coordinate  the  various 
offices  of  the  Department  the  General  Staff 
Corps  was  established  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  February  14,  1903.  It  con- 
sists of  a  Chief  of  Staff,  who  took  the  place 
of  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Arm^* 
two  general  officers  detailed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  regular  army  not  below  the 
grade  of  brigadier-general^  and  forty-two 
officers  of  minor  grade  similarly  detailed  by 
the  President  It  is  the  'duty  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  Corps  to  prepare  plans  for  the 
national  defense,  and  for  the  mobilization 
of  the  military  forces  in  time  of  war;  to 
assist  the  Secretary  of  War  in   increasing 


the  efficiency  of  the  military  establishment: 
and  in  case  of  war  to  act  as  a  board  ot 
strategy.  The  Chief  of  Staff,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  or  tne  Secretary 
of  War  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, has  supervision  of  all  troops  of  the 
line,  the  Adjutant-General's,  Inspector-Gen- 
eral's, Judge-Advocate-General's,  Quarter- 
master'Sf  Subsistence,  Medical,  Pay.  and 
Ordnance  departments,  the  Corps  01  En- 
gineers, and  signal  Corps.  In  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  Department,  the  Sec- 
retary is  aided  by  an  Assistant^  Secretary, 
as  well  as  by  the  chiefs  of  the  various 
offices,  bureaus,  divisions  and  corps  named 
above,  who  are  officers  of  the  regular  army 
of  the  United  States.  Two  bureaus  of  the 
Department  not  now  in  existence  arc:  The 
Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedman  and  Aban- 
doned Lands  (1865- 1873),  which  aided 
in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  after  the  Civil 
War;  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Provost- Mar- 
shall-General (1863- 1866),  which  had  to  do 
with  the  enrolling  and  calling  out  of  the 
national  forces  and  the  arrest  of  deserters 
and  spies.  (See  Army.)  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  Secretaries  df  War  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in  1789:  Henry 
Knox,  Massachusetts ;  Timothy  Pickering, 
Pennsylvania;  James  McHenry,  Maryland; 
Samuel  Dexter,  Massachusetts;  Roger  Gris- 
wold,  Connecticut;  Henry  Dearborn,  Mass- 
achusetts; William  Eustis,  Massachusetts; 
John  Armstrong,  New  York;  James  Mon- 
roe, Virginia;  Alexander  T.Dallas  (acting), 
Pennsylvania;  William  H.  Crawford,  Geor- 
ia;  George  Graham,  Virginia;  John  C.  Cal- 
loun.  South  Carolina;  James  Barbour,  Vir- 
inia;  Peter  B.  Porter,  New  York;  John 
Eaton,  Tennessee;  Lewis  Cass,  Michi- 
gan: Benjamin  F.  Butler  (acting),  New 
York;  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  South  Carolina;  John 
Bell,  Tennessee;  John  McLean,  Ohio;  John 
C.  Spencer,  New  York;  James  M.  Porter, 
Pennsylvania;  William  Wilkins,  Pennsyl- 
vania; William  L.  Marcy,  New  York;  Rev- 
crdy  Johnson  (^acting ),  Maryland;  George 
W.  Crawford,  Geoma;  Winfield  Scott,  Vir- 
ginia; Charles  M.  Conrad,  Louisiana;  Jeff- 
erson Davis,  Mississippi;  John  B.  Floyd, 
Virginia;  Joseph  Holt,  Kentucky;  Simon 
Cameron,  Pennsylvania; Edwin  M.Stanton, 
Pennsylvania;  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Illinois; 
Lorenzo  Thomas,  Delaware;  John  M.  Scho- 
field.  New  York;  John  A.  Rawlins,  Illinois; 
William  T.  Sherman,  Ohio;  William  W. 
Belknap,  Iowa;  (^orge  M.  Kobeson  (act- 


Minnesota;  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Illinois; 
William  C.  Endicott,  Massachusetts;  Red- 
field  Proctor,  Vermont;  Stephen  B.  Elkins, 
West  Virginia;  Daniel  S.  Lamont,  New 
York,  Russell  A.  Alger,  Michigan;  Elihu 
Root,  New  York  and  William  H.  Taft, 
Ohio. 
War  Department: 
Act  making    appropriations  for  support  of 

Army,  etc.,  vetoed,  VII,  523. 
Appointments  and  removals  in,  referred  to, 

IV,  112^151. 
Appropriations  fon  II,  361;  III,  115. 

Recommended,  III,  225;  VlII,  93,  94. 

Special  session  messaq^es  regarding  failure 
to  make,  V,  394;  VII,  452,  520. 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


War  Departmeat— Ow/rittf^ii: 

Transfer  of  balances  of.  V,  .'^96. 

Transfer  of,  to  Medical  Department*  III, 
.     35.556..       ^^    . 
Augmentation  of  busmess  m,  X.  499. 
Building  for,  recommended,  lV,43i;  V,  168; 

VII,  108.    (See  also  State, War,  and  Wvy 

Building.) 
Clerks  in,  increase  in  number  of,  requested, 

1,260. 
Expenditures  and  estimates  of,  discussed  by 
President- 
Arthur,  VIII,  51,  245. 

Buchanan,  V,  ^3. 

Cleveland,  Vnl,  348,  514.  788;    IX,  445, 

Furore,  V,  132. 
Grant,  VII,  39, 193. 
Haves,  VIL  445.  571, 617. 
Jefferson,  1,339,347. 
Tohnson,Vl,575,684. 
Monroe,  II,  33. 
Tyler.  IV,  201, 268. 

Freedmen*s  Bureau  transferred  to,  VII,  193. 

Increase  in  clerical  force  in  offices  of  Adju- 
tant-General and  Surgeon-General  recom- 
mended, VIIL  88. 

Officers  in,  employment  of,  without  express 
provision  of  law,  IV,  151,315. 

Record  and  Pension  Division  of— 
Bill  to  establish,  vetoed,  IV,  138. 
Discussed,  IX,I96^ 

Records  of  Association  founded  for  purpose 
of  aiding  soldiers  of  Civil  War  offered,  and 
recommendations  regarding,  VIII,  211. 

Referred  to,  II,  197, 239, 36a 

Subordinate  appointments  in,  recommended, 

1.499. 
Transfer  of  Pension  Bureau  to,  from  Interior 

Department  recommended,  Vll,  106. 
Transfer  of  Weather  Bureau  from,  to  Aericul- 

tural  Department  recommended,  DC,  51. 
War  of  1812.— In  June,  1812,  war  was  declared 
b^  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain. 
This  war  grew  out  of  the  British  orders  in 
council  made  to  destroy  the  commerce  of 
France  and  of  nations  trading  with  France, 
the  arbitrary  impressment  of  American  sea- 
men, and  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search. 
These  orders  in  council  and  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  of  Napoleon  subjected  to  cap- 
ture vessels  trading  with  England  and 
France.  Congress  passed  acts  known  as  the 
Embargo  Ac^  the  Nonintercourse  Act,  and 
the  Nonimportation  Act  in  an  effort  to  check 
British  aggressions  on  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  but  they  failed  of  their  purpose, 
and  war  ensued,  ^he  war  at  first  was  waged 
along  the  Canadian  frontier.  The  Americans 
suffered  some  serious  reverses  the  first  year  in 
the  Northwest  Detroit  was  surrendered  by 
Hull,  and  Fort  Dearborn,  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan, the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
was  captured  by  the  British.  Detroit  was 
recovered  by  Perry's  splendid  victory  on  Lake 
Erie  in  181^  The  military  and  naval  forces 
of  Great  Bntain  were  greatly  superior  to  those 
of  the  United  States.  Nevertheless  some 
notable  victories  were  won  by  the  Americans 
as  the  war  processed.  The  Navy  especially 
distinguished  itself  in  a  remarkable  series  of 
engagements  with  the  enemy's  ships.  In  1814 
the  British  attacked  and  captured  Washing- 
ton City  and  burned  the  public  buildings. 
The  most  famous  victory  won  by  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  war  was  that  of  Gen.  Jackson  over 


the  British  commanded  by  Sir  Edward  M. 
Pakenham,  Jan.  8,  1815,  at  New  Orleans. 
This  battle  was  fought  15  days  after  peace  had 
been  declared,  but  before  the  news  had 
reached  New  Orleans.  Dec.  24, 1814,  by  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  ( q.  v. ),  peace  was  restored. 
By  this  treaty  several  questions  pending  be- 
tween the  two  countries  were  settled,  but  the 
three  principal  ones,  out  of  which  the  war 
grew,  were  not  mentioned.  The  total  num- 
ber of  enlistments  in  the  regular  service  was 
38,187,  and  in  the  militia  471,00a  The  total 
cost  of  the  War  of  1812  was  $107,159,003. 
The  cost  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was 
I135. 193.703;  of  the  Mexican  War,  |66,ooo^ooo. 
War  of  fiia : 
Alexandria,  Va.,  retreat  of  British  from,  I, 

547. 
American  blood  wantonly  spilled  by  Great 

Britain,  I,  50a 
Armistice  proposed  by  Great   Britain  de- 

clincdj  I,  517. 
Bainbridge,  William,  commander  of  the  Con- 

stitution,  I,  522. 
Baltimore,  retreat  of  British  from,  I,  548. 
Blakely,  Johnston,  British  ship  captuivd  by 

vessel  in  command  of,  I,  549. 
British  attacks  on  Craney  Island,  Fort  Meigs, 

Sacketts  Harbor,  and  SandusJcy  repulsed, 

British  Government  in  state  of  war,  while 
United  States  remains  in  state  of  peace,  I, 

504. 
Brown,  Jacob,  victories  of,  over  British  forces, 

Canaoa,  York  reduced  by  American  forces 
referred  to,  I,  530. 

Capitol  destroyed  oy  British  forces,  I,  546. 

Capture  of  British  ship  by  vessel  in  com- 
mand of  Lewis  Warrington,  I,  549. 

Chauncey,  Isaac,  naval  talents  o(  commented 
on,  I,  535. 

Cochrane,  Alex.,  order  of,  to  destroy  Ameri- 
can coast  towns  and  districts  referred  to, 
if  551-    (See  also  I,  ^4^) 

Coffee,  John.  Indians  defeated  by  Tennessee 
militia  under  command  of,  I,  5361 

Conduct  of    Great  Britain  towud  United 
States  discussed,  1,499^ 
British  cruiser  violates  American  flag,  I, 

50a 
Pretended  blockades  without  presence  of 
adequate  force  discussed,  I,  501. 

Connecticut,  refusal  of  governor  of,  to  fur- 
nish militia  discussed,  I,  ^16;  X,  43. 

(^stUutWH'GuerriireiizytltTLgBgiemtnt  dis- 
cussed, I,  517. 

ConstUutian-Java  naval  engagement  db- 
cussed,  I,  522. 

Decatur,  Stephen,  commander  of  the  United 
StaUs,  I,  521. 

Deserters,  pardon  granted.    (See  Pardons.) 

Destruction  of  American  coast  towns  by  or- 
der of  Admiral  Cochrane,  1, 5JI. 

Detroit,  Mich^  surrender  of,  to  British,  1,514. 
Recovery  of,  referred  to,  1,  539. 

Discussed,  I,  499,  514.  520.  521.  522,  5*4.  5a6, 
534,  54?»  541.^2,  543.345.  547,  552.  . 

Effort  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  com- 
mand of  the  Lakes  discussed,  I,  5161 

Engagement  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Macedonian  and  capture  of  the  latter  by 
Captain  Decatur,  I,  521. 

Existence  of,  proclaimed,  I,  qi2. 

Forts  Erie,  George,  and  Maiden,  reduction 
of,  by  American  forces  referred  to,  I,  5391 
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War  of  \%V^— Continued. 

Frolic-Wasp  naval  engagement  discussed,  I, 
521. 

Gaines,  Edmund  P.,  victories  of,  over  Brit- 
ish forces,  I,  5^ 

Guerriire'Constitution  naval  engagement 
discussed,  I,  517. 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  military  talents 
of,  commented  on,  1, 535. 

Hornet^  British  ship  destroyed  by  the,  I,  528. 

Hull,  Isaac,  commander  of  the  ConstihUum^ 

Hull,  William,  surrenders  town  and  fort  of 

Detroit,  Mich.,  I,  514. 
Increase  in  army  and  militia  recommended 


by  President  Madison,  I,  549,  553. 
Indians  employed  by  Great  Britam  in,  I, 


535. 


515. 


Instructions  to  American  vessels  not  to  in- 
terfere with  neutral  vessels,  I,  544. 

Intention  of  British  commander  to  lay  waste 
American  towns,  proclamation  regarding, 

1,545- 

Invasion  of  capital  by  British  referred  to  in 
proclamation,  I,  545. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  victory  of  volunteers  un- 
der, over  Indians,  I,  53^,  548. 

Java-Constitution  naval  engagement  dis- 
cussed, I,  ^22. 

Johnson,  Richard  M.,  military  talents  of, 
commented  on,  I,  535. 

Jones,  Jacob,  commander  of  the  Wasp,  I, 
521- 

Lawrence,  James,  commander  of  the  Hornet, 

Macdonough,  Thomas,  British  ships  captured 
on  Lake  Champlain  by  American  squad- 
ron under,  I,  ^9. 

Mackinaw,  MicL,  attempted  reduction  of,  by 
American  forces  discussed,  1, 549. 

Massachusetts,  refusal  of  governor  of,  to 
furnish  militia  discussed,  I,  ^'6. 

Mediation  of  Russia  in,  I,  526. 
Accepted  by  United  States,  I,  526. 
Dechned  by  Great  Britain,  I,  534,  547. 

Michigan  Territory,  recovery  of,  from  British 
referred  to,  and  recommendation  of  assist- 
ance to  the  destitute,  I,  535, 542. 

Niagara  Falls — 
American  attack  near,  unsuccessful,  I,  516. 
American  victory  on  Canadian  side  ot,  I, 
548. 

Order  of  Admiral  Cochrane  to  destroy 
American  coast  towns,  I,  551.    ( See  also 

Pacific  advances  made  to  Great  Britain  dis- 
cussed, I,  517,  521. 
Pardons  granted  deserters.    (See  Pardons.) 
Peace  (see  also  Mediation) — 
Mediation   of    Russia   accepted  by    the 
United  States   but  declined    by  Great 
Britain,  I,  526,  534. 
Negotiations  for,  proposed  by  Great  Brit- 
ain should  not  stay  preparations  for  war, 

1,541- 
Referred  to,  I,  551. 
Terms  of,  proposed  by  President  Madison 

declined,  I,  517. 
Treaty  of,  transmitted  and  discussed,  1, 552. 
(  See  also  I,  551. ) 
Proclamation  of  President  Madison  re- 
garding, 1, 56a 
Pensioners  of.    {See.  Pensions  discussed. ) 
Perry,  Oliver  H.,  victory  of  naval  forces  un- 
der, on  Lake  Erie,  I,  534. 


Platteburg,  N.  Y.,  defeat  of  British  at,  I, 
548. 

Preparation  for,  recommended,  1, 494,  498. 

Pretended  Blockade  without  adequate  force 
referred  to,  I,  501. 

Proclaimed  by  President  Madison,  1, 512. 

Proclamations  of  President  Madison  regard- 
ing, I,  472,480, 491,  512,  532,  543.  558.  572, 


Public  buildings  destroyed  by  British  forces* 

I,  545^  546. 
Reduction  attempted  at  Mackinaw,  Mich^ 

by  American  forces,  discussed,  I,  549. 
Resolutions  of — 

Pennsylvania  legislature — 
Pledging  sup|>ort  to  Government    (See 
Pennsylvania.) 
Retreat  of  British  from  Baltimore,  1, 548. 
Rodgers,  John^  frigates  under  command  o^ 

referred  to,  1.  517. 
Scott,  Winficld,  victories   of,  over   British 

forces,  I,  5^8. 
Threatened  by  Great  Britain  referred  to,  I, 

494,  504. 
Threatening  aspect  of— 

Congress  convened  on  account  of,  I,  424. 

Discussed  by  President  Madison,  1, 499. 
Treaty  of  peace  transmitted  and  discussed. 


Proctan 


amationof  President  Madison  regard- 
ing, I,  560. 
Troops  in,  number  and  kind  of,  referred  to, 

V,482. 
Unfriendly  policy  of  Great  Britain  discussed, 

I,  475. 
UnitM  States,  engagement  of  the,  with  the 

Macedonian,  I,  ^I. 
Van  Rensselaer^  Stephen,  attack  of  forces 

under,  near  Niagara  discussed,  I,  ^16. 
Vessels,  American,  instructed  not  to  interfere 

with  neutral  vessels,  I,  544. 
Victories  of  American  arms.    (See  Discussed, 

ante.) 
Waged  by  Great  Britain  on  account  of  ex- 
travagant views,  Ii  5jl7. 
Warrington,  Lewis,  British  ship  captured  by 

vessel  in  command  of,  I,  549. 
Wasp-FroUc  naval  engagement  discussed,  I, 

521. 
York,  Canada,  reduction  of,  by  American 
forces  referred  to,  I,  539. 
War  of  BebeUlon.    (See  War  between  the 

SUtes.) 
War  of  Bebelllon,  Official  Baoords  or. 
Compilation  of,  appropriation  for,  recom- 
mended, VII,  350. 
Publication  of,  plan  for,  recommended,  VII, 
499- 
War,  Secretary  of. —An  act  of  the  Continental 
Congress  of  Feb.  7, 1781.  created  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Board  of  War.    Benjamin  Lincoln  was  the 
first  Secretary,  serving  from  1781  to  1785, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Knox. 
Under  Knox  the  present  War  Department 
was  established.    (See  also    War  Depart- 
ment.) 
War,  Secretary  of : 
Adjutant-General  of    Army  designated  to 

act  as,  a/  interim,  VI,  621,  663. 
Clerks  of,  taking  advantage  of  insolvent- 
debtors  act  dismissed,  II,  544. 
Correspondence  of,  referred  to,  IV,  577, 
Report  of,  transmitted  and  referred  to,  1, 301, 
and  X,  120 ;  I,  345, 347,  470;  H,  53, 34.3. 388, 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 


War,  BeoratUT  ot^Continued, 

Suspension  and  removal  of  Secretary  Stan- 
ton.   (See  Stanton,  Edwin  M.) 

War  BteamarB : 
Construction  of,  recommended,  V,  d59,  524. 
Introduction  of,  into  navies  of  world  referred 
to,  IV,  412. 

Ward,  Frederick  T.,  death  of,  while  in  military 
service  of  China,  Vl,  152. 

Ward,  Jolin  B.,  minister  to  China : 
Appointment  of,  V,  558. 
Retusal  of,  to  submit  to  humiliatinff  cere- 
monies in  approachingsovereign,  V,  559, 

Ward,  B.  J.,  mentioned,  IX,  250. 

Ward.  Bailie  T.,  act  grantinc:  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  702. 

Ward,  Bamuel,  special  agent  to  Mexico,  men- 
tioned, V,  237. 

Ward  Olalm,  referred  to,  VII,  484;  VIII,  214. 

Ware  vb.  Hylton.— A  Supreme  Court  case  de- 
nying the  right  of  any  State  or  citizen  to  re- 
pudiate debts  contracted  with  British  subjects 
before  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  1796 
Ware,  a  citizen  of  Great  Britain,  administra- 
tor ot  WiUiam  Jones,  surviving  partner  of 
Farrell  &  Jones,  brought  suit  against  Hylton, 
of  Virginia,  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt 
Hylton  refused  pavment  on  the  ground  that 
the  Virginia  legislature  of  1777  had  passed 
an  act  to  sequester  British  property  and  en- 
able debtors  of  British  subjects  to  pay  such 
debts  to  the  State  loan  office.  The  act  was 
signed  by  Governor  TefiEerson.  Hylton 
claimed  to  have  complied  with  this  statute. 
The  United  States  circuit  court  for  Virginia 
rendered  a  decree  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  however, 
reversed  this  decision  on  the  ground  that  the 
legislature  had  not  the  power  to  extinguish 
the  debt,  when  payment  of  such  debts  had 
been  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  1783.  The 
justices  rendered  separate  opinions  to  this 
effect    At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  for 

'  a  number  of  vears  afterwards  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  feeling  aroused  in  Virginia  and 
other  States  over  efforts  to  collect  British 
debts  contracted  in  colonial  times. 

Warehouelng   Byefeeiii  discussed    by  Presi- 
dent- 
Jackson,  II,  452. 
Polk,  IV,  555. 
Tyler,  IV,  200»  266. 

Warmotli,  Henry  0.,  mentioned,  VII,  306. 

Warner,  Bdwln  W.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  834. 

Warner,  WUllan,  member  of  Sioux  Commis- 
sion, IX,  45, 

Warren,  Jonn,  arrest  and  trial  of,  in  Great 
BriUin,  VI,  629. 
Convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment, 

VI.  636. 
Referred  to.  VI,  699. 
Released,  Vl,  704. 

Warrington,  Lewla: 
British  ship  captured  by  vessel  in  command 

Energy  cl&played  by,  in  suppressing  pira- 
cies, ILjwx 
Warrior,  tfie,  illegal  detention  of,  IV,  198. 
Wart,  Foreign: 
Acheen   with  Netherlands,   neutrality  pre- 
served by  United  States  m,  VII,  23I 
Austria  with  Hungary,  sympathv  of  Ameri- 
can Government  with  latter,  V,  12, 41. 


Brazil  with  Buenos  Ajrres — 
Peace  concluded,  II,  411. 
Questions  between  United  States  and  Bra- 
zil growing  oat  of,  II,  563. 335- 

Brazil  with  raraguay — 
Good  offices  ofUnked  Sutes  tendered,  VI, 

Referred  to,  VII,  124. 
Canada,  civil  war  in,  neutrality  of  United 
Sutes  in.  IIL485,53i. 
Proclaimed,  III,  481,  ^^2. 
Central  America,  republics  in.  at  war  with 

each  other.  II,  411. 
Chile  with  Peru  and  Bolivia,  VII,  570.611; 
VIII,  41  I  JO. 
Claims  of  United  States  arising  out  of, 

VIII,  328,  «8. 784;  IX.  109. 
Conditions  of  peace  presented  by  Chile 

discussed,  VIII.  75, 130. 173- 
Efforts  of  United  States  to  bring  about 
peace  discussed,  VII,  570.611, 630;  VIII, 

75.13a 

Negotiations  for  restoration  of  peace  re- 
ferred to,  VIII,  89. 

Terminated,  VlII^  235. 

Treaty  of  peace  discussed.  VIII,  173. 
China  with  Japan — 

Action  taken  by  United  States  regarding, 

IX.  525,627. 

Agents  of  United  States  requested  to  pro- 
tect subjects  of  contestants,  IX,  525.  627. 
Discussed  by  President — 
Adams.  John,  I,  248. 

France  with 'China,  vm;236. 
France  with  Germany — 
Correspondence   regarding,   referred    to^ 

VII,  114,  482. 
Diplomatic  relations  resumed,  VII,  144. 
Neutrality  of  United  SUtes  in,  VII,  96. 

Proclaimed,  VII,  86y  89, 91. 
Suspension  ot  hostilities  recommended  by 
President  Grant,  VII.  lOi. 
France  with  Spain — 
Attempted  recruiting,  V,  331. 
Privateers,  commissions   not  granted  to^ 

II,  210. 
Referred  to.  II,  252. 
Great  Britain  and  France  with  China,  neu- 
trality preserved  by  United  States  m,  V, 
506^  55?..643. 
Great   Britain  with   France,  neutrality  of 
•  United  States  proclaimed,  1, 156. 
Great  Britain  with  Russia — 
Attempts  of   Great  Britain  to  draw  rr- 
cruits  from  United  States  discussed,  V, 

331- 

Neutrality  maintained  by  United  States 
during,  V,  331. 
Japan,  civil  war  in,  neutrality  of  United 
States  in,  VLi9a 

Preclaimea,  VI.  514. 
Mexico,  civil  war  in,  neutrality  preserved  by 

United  States  in,  vl,  243, 383. 
Mexico  with  Texas — 

Armistice  referred  to,  IV,  319. 

Battle  of  San  Jacinto  referred  to,  IV,  48a 

Correspondence  between  President  Jack- 
son and  Santa  Anna  regarding,  III,  274. 

Defeat  of  Mexican  arms,  III,  268. 

Desire  of  Texas  to  become  part  of  United 
States,  III.  237, 268. 

Discussed  by  President  Tyler,  IV,  260,  31 L 
340. 

Hostilities  should  cease,  IV,  260^  311, 341. 
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Van,  YoxtUSBL—CoHtinued. 
Independence  of  Texas — 

Acknowledgment  of,  by  Santa  Anna  re- 
ferred to,  IV,  480. 

Recofi^nition  of,  by  United  States  dis- 
cussed, III,  265;  281;  IV  260. 
Interference  of  citizens  of  United  States 

in,  complained  of  by  Mexico,  IV,  197. 
Neutrality  of  United  States  in,  III^  Ki. 
Physical  force,  disparity  of,  on  sioe  of 

Mexico.  Ill,  268. 
Referred  to,  iV,  479. 
Result  of,  of  importance  to  United  States, 

111,237.268;  IV,  26a 
Strong^ prepossession  felt  by  United  States 

for  Texas,  III,  237,  268;  IV,  260. 
Threats  of  Mexico   to   renew  hostilities 

discussed,  IV,  340,  353. 
Neutrality  preserved  by  the  United  States 
during  war  of  Great  Britain  with  Russia, 

V,  331. 

Russia  with  Turkey — 
Discussed  by  President — 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  II,  407. 
Hayes,  VIlf466. 
Neutrality  preserved  by  United  States  in, 

VII,  466. 
Threatening  aspect  of,  discussed,  II,  193. 
Treaty  of  peace  referred  to,  II,  445. 
Salvador  with  Guatemala,  IX,  108. 
Schleswig^-Holstein,    neutrality   of    United 

States  m,  discussed,  V,  10. 
Spain  with  Cuba  (see  also  Spanish-American 
War)— 
Armistice  proposed  by  United  States  dis- 
cussed, A,  6a 
Autoiiomous    government    promised    by 

Spain  discussed,  IX,  720;  X  36,  59.  83. 
Captain-General  Blanco  directed  to  sus- 
pend hostilities.  X,  67. 
Claims  of  United  States  against  Spain  re- 
sulting from,  VII,  97,  145,  496;  IX,  439, 
748. 
Concentration  policy  of  Captain-General 
Wevler,  discussed,  X,  31,  58,  59, 83. 
Revoked,  X,  60. 
Forcible  intervention  in,  by  United  States 
discussed,  X.  36. 
Recommended,  X,  6^. 
Friendlv  offices  of  United  States,  tender 

of,  refused,  referred  to,  X,  30,  57. 
Joint   resolution   of   Congress   declaring 
freedom  of  Cuba,  authorizing  interven- 
tion, etc,  X,  72. 
Discussed,  X,  86. 

Regarded  by  Spain  as  **  equivalent  to  an 
evident  declaration  of  war,"  X,  87. 
Neutrality    proclamations  -  of    Priftident 

Cleveland,  IX,  591, 694. 
Policy  of  United  States   regarding,  dis- 
cussed by  President- 


Cleveland,  IX,  636, 716. 
Referred  to  by  Pi 
X,  66. 


resident  McKinley, 


rant,  VII,  31, 64,  97,  147, 189.,  291,  ^. 
Referred  to  by  President  McKimey, 


X,Xi,6i,66. 
Hayes,  ATII  486,  496. 


McKinley,  X,  23,  ^6,  82, 
Questions  with  Spam,  growing  out  of,  VII, 

161,  241,  242,  201.  568. 
Reconution  of  belligerancy  of  Cuba  by 
United  States  deemed  unwise  by  Pres- 
ident— 
Cleveland,  IX,  636.  7191 
Grant,  Vli,  31, 64. 338. 


McKinley,  X,  33. 

Recognition  of  independence  of  Cuba  by 
United  States  opposed  and  precedents 
cited  by  President  McKinley,  X,6i. 

Referred  to,  VII,  50,  70. 

Surrender  of  insurgents  referred  to,  VII, 

485- 
Termination  of,  announced,  VII,  496. 
Spain  with  South  American  provinces  — 
Discussed  by  President- 
Adams,  J.  a,  II,  356,  384. 
feckson,III,  99,150.267. 
onroe,  II,  13, 43,  58,  70,  77, 88.  loS.  116, 
193.  259,  260. 
Independence  of  South  American  prov- 
inces— 
Achieved  before  recognized  by  United 

States,  II,  260. 
Asserted,  II,  43. 

Emperor  of  Russia  intervenes  for  recog- 
nition of,  II,  326^ 
Not  recognized  until  danger  of  subjuga- 
tion had  passed.  III,  267. 
Referred  to,  II,  137, 192. 
Should  be  recognized  by  United  States, 
II,  116. 
Negotiations  opened  for  establishment  of 

peace,  III,  15a 
Neutrality  preserved  by  United  States  in, 

II,  13,  58,  7a  11^  193. 
Referred  to,  II,  326, 403. 
Successful  management  of  war  by  South 
American  provinces,  1 1, 77.  lOS- 
Spain  with  South  American  Republics — 
Armistice  referred  to,  VII,  19a 
Good  offices  of  United  States  tendered. 
VI,  578, 686. 
Accepted,  VI I^  33,  98. 
Vessels  being  built  m  New  York  for  Spain 
forbidden  to  depart,  VII,  33. 
Turkey  with  Greece,  hope  for  independence 
of  Greece  manifested  by  United  States,  II, 

193,217,259,309,384.   _      ,,      .      ,„ 
Wart  of  United  BtateB.    (See  Algerine  War; 
Indian  Wars;  Mexican  War;  Revolutionary 
War;   Spanish-American    War;   Tripolitan 
War;  War  between  the  States;  War  ol  1812.) 
Wasooe  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  380. 
Waslibnm,  Oliarles  A.,  minister  to  Paraguay, 
controversy  with  President  of  Paraguay  dis- 
cussed, VI,  685. 
Waslibiime,  EllliuB.: 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 

memory  of,  VIII,  580. 
Minister  to  France,  metric  convention  signed 
by,  VII.  358. 
Waslilngton,  BuBlirod,  commissioner  to  treat 

with  Indians,  nomination  of,  I,  260. 
Washington,  George  (first  President  United 
States):  1 

Anniversary  of  birth  of,  proclamation  regard- 
ing celebration  of,  Vi,  88. 
Annual  addresses  of,  I,  65,  81,  103,  125, 138, 
162, 182, 199. 
Addresses  of  Senate  in  reply,  1, 67, 84, 108, 
130,142,168,186.204. 
Replies  of  President,  I,  68,  85,  109,  131, 
143, 169,  187,  207. 
Addresses  of  House  in  reply,  1, 69, 85, 109, 
131^144.170,187,207. 
Replies  of  President,  I,  70^  87,  no,  132, 
I4<,  171,  188, 209. 
Biographical  sketch  of,  I,  41. 
Birtnpiace  of,  appropriation  for  approaches 
to  monument  to  mark,  recommended,  VIII, 
21& 
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WaBhlngton,  Qwntgt— Continued. 

Centennial  celebration  of  inau£uration  of, 
VIII.  786. 
Proclamation  regarding,  IX,  18. 

Colors  of  France  presented  to  United  States 
on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  an 
address  to  the  United  States  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  in  France  express- 
ive of  good-will  and  amity  towards  them, 
1,189. 

Commander  in  Chief  of  Armies,  proclama- 
tion recommending  commemoration  of  an- 
niversary of  surrender  of  commission,  VIII, 
223. 

Committee  appointed  by  House  to  meet,  1, 45. 

Constitution,  right  to  make  and  alter,  basis 
of  our  political  system,  I,  217. 

Death  of— 
Addresses  on,  1, 297, 298,  299,  300. 
Resolutions  of  Congress  on,  transmitted  to 
widow  of,  I,  300. 
Replyof,  I.  301. 

Departments  of  Government  to  be  preserved 
in  constitutional  spheres,  I,  219. 

Discretionary  power  of  President  over  nomi- 
nations, removals,  discussed  by,  1, 194. 

Discussion  of  the  state  of  the  Union  by,  1, 103, 
183, 213. 

Disrejg^ard  of  Indian  treaty  by,  and  trans- 
actions discussed  and  recommendations 
made,  1, 11 1. 

District  of  Columbia  boundaries  of  discussed 
and  referred  to,  1, 100, 102. 

Election— 
For  third  term  declined  by,  1, 213. 
Official  information  of,  1, 43. 

Farewell  Address  of.  I,  213. 
To  be  read  to  Armv,  Vl,  105. 

Finances  discussed  by,  I,  83, 106,  129,  141, 
167,  185. 

Foreign  policy  discussed  by,  I,  128,  221. 

Geograpnical  distinctions  in  country  discour- 
aged by.  I,  216. 

Good  f  aitn  and  justice  toward  all  nations  en- 
joined by,  I,  221. 

Inaugural  address  of — 
First.  I,  51. 
Address  of  Senate  in  reply,  I,  54. 

Reply  of  President,  I.  «. 
Address  of  House  in  repiy,  I,  56. 
Rcplv  of  President,  1, 57. 
Second,  1, 138. 

Inauguration  as  President,  proceedings  inia- 
tory  to,  I,  d2. 
Order  of  conaucting,  I,  49, 
Resolutions  of  House  on  report  of  commit- 
tee, I,  50. 

Indian  affairs,  notifies  Semite  that  he  will 
meet  and  advise  with,  regarding,  1, 61. 

Indian  treaty,  disregards  transactions  re- 
garding, I,  III. 

Knowledge  the  surest  basis  of  public  happi- 
ness, I,  66. 

Letter  of,  to  Charles  Thomson  accepting 
Presidency.  I,  42. 

Lieutenant-General     and    Commander    in 
Chief  of  Army,  nomination  of,  I,  267. 
Letter  of  acceptance,  I^  267. 

Military  Academy,  establishment  of,  recom- 
mended by,  I,  202. 
Referred  to,  II,  312.  ^ 

National  university,  establishment  of,  recom- 
mended by,  I,  66,  202. 
Referred  to,  ll.  312, 

NotiBes  committee  that  he  will  meet  it  at 
Elizabethtown,  I,  46. 


Oath  of  office,  report  of  committee  as  to  time 

and  place  of  taking,  I,  48. 
Pardon  granted  insurgents  in   Pennsylvania 
bv.  1,  181. 

Referred  to,  I,  184. 
Parties,  people  warned  by,  against  baneful 

effects  of,  1,  218. 
Passionate    attachments    to    other   nations 

should  be  excluded,  I,  221. 
Peace  and  harmony  enjoined  by,  I,  221. 
Pecuniary  compensation  as  President  refused 

by,^  S3. 
Portrait  ot,  I,  40. 
Powers  of  Feaeral  and  State  Governments 

discussed  by,  1, 194. 
Proclamations  of — 

Boundaries  of  Djstrict  of  Columbia,  1, 100^ 
102. 

Extraordinary  session  of  Senate,  I,  13S, 
212,  587. 

Indian  treaties,  I,  80. 

Insurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  1, 158,  161. 

Military  expedition  against  foreign  power, 

1. 157- 
Neutrality  in  war  between  allied  forces  and 

France,  1, 156. 
Opposition  to  revenue  laws,  1, 124. 158,  161. 
Pardons  to  insurgents  in  Pennsylvania,  I, 

181. 
Regarding  armed  force  under  James  O'Fal- 

Ion,  I,  loi. 
Revenue  laws,  opposition  to, 1, 124,  i^  161. 
Reward   for   persons   destroying  Indian 

town,  I,  137. 
Thanksgiving,  I,  64,  179. 
Treaty  with  Creeks,  I,  80. 

Public  credit,  strength  and  security  of  Gov- 
ernment rest  upon,  I,  22a 

Reception  of,  to  oe  held  in  house  of  Samuel 
Osgood,  1, 43,  4^. 

Religion  and  morality  indispensable  supports 
to  prosperity,  I,  220. 

Reports   of   committee  respecting  inaugu- 
ration of,  I,  47,  48. 

Request  of  House  for  correspondence  regard- 
ing foreign  negotiations  refused  by,  1, 194. 

Retirement  from  office  announced  by,  and 
replies  of  Congress,  I,  204, 206,  207, 208. 

Salary  as  President  refused  by,  Ij  J3. 

Seminaries  of    learning,    establishment  of, 
recommended  by,  I.  €b. 

State  of  the  Union  discussed  by,  I,  103, 183, 
213. 

States  of  the  Union,  alliances  between,  dis- 
couraged by,  I,  217. 

Statue  of,  to  be— 
Erected  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  VIII,  129^ 

173. 
Placed  in  Capitol,  II,  315,  607;  IV.  57. 
Thanksgiving  proclamations  of,  1, 64, 179. 
Unity  of  Government — 
Best  preserved  by  local  self-government,  I, 

216. 
Essential  to  our  liberty,  I,  215. 
Veto  messages  of— 
Apportionment  of  Representatives,  I,  124. 
Military  establishment,  I,  211. 
Washington,  John,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  V,  33. 
Washington,  Martha,  resolutions  of  Congress 
on  death  of  husband  transmitted  to,  1, 30a 
Reply  of,  I,  301. 
Washington,  Samuel  T.,  resolution  of  Con- 
gress thanking,  for  sword  of  Washington  and 
staff  of  Franklin,  IV,  273. 
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Wellington.— One  of  the  United  States.  It 
extends  from  lat  45°  40^  to  49P  north,  and 
from  long.  117^  to  124°  44'  west  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de 
Fuca  and  British  Colunfibia,  on  the  east  by 
Idaho,  on  the  south  hy  Orej^on  (partly  sepa- 
rated by  the  Columbia  River),  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Cascade 
Range  traverses  the  State  from  north  to 
south,  west  of  the  center.  There  are  exten- 
sive forests,  particularly  in  the  western  part, 
and  the  eastern  portion  produces  large 
quantities  of  wheat.  Gold  and  silver  are 
also  found  in  paying  quantities.  Salmon 
fishing  and  shipbiiildmg  are  important  in- 
dustnes.  The  country  was  visited  as  early 
as  1592.  The  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River 
was  explored  in  1792  by  Capt.  Graj^  and 
further  explorations  were  conducted  bv  Lewis 
and  Clark  in  1805.  John  Jacob  Astor  founded 
a  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  in  181 1.  The  State  was  formed  from 
part  of  the  Oregon  region,  which  was 
claimed  by  both  England  and  America  for 
many  years.  It  was  organized  as  a  Territory 
by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  2, 18^ 
and  admitted  to  the  Union  Nov.  11.  i^ 
fix,  25).  Area,  69, 180  sq.  miles;  population 
(igoo).  518,103;  (1905).  874,310.  figures  of  the 
SUte  bureau  of  Statistics.  (See  also  "Fifty- 
Four  Forty  or  Fight;"  Nortnwestern  Boun- 
ary;  Oregon.) 
Watiilngton: 
Admission  of,  into  Union  proclaimed.  IX,  25. 

Discussed,  IX,  50. 
Boundary  line  with  British  provinces.    (See 

Northwestern  Boundary.) 
Chinamen  injured  by  lawless  men  in,  VIII, 
329»  383.  498. 

Indemnity  to,  recommended,  VIII,  634. 
Appropriation  for,  VIII,  782. 

Troops  sent  to  protect,  VIII,  348. 
Geological  survey  of,  referred  to,  V,  485. 
Indians  in — 

Agreement   with,   lor  relinquishment   of 
lands,  VIII.  104. 

Depredations  oL  referred  to,  V,  340,  .361, 

„  36.3,  367,  378,38^408. 

Referred  to,  V,  484, 485. 
Lands  in,  set  apart  as  public  reservation  by 

proclamation,  IX,  375,  777.  783.  786,  787.    ^ 
Light-house  on  coast  o^  point  to  be  selected 

n)r,  VI  704. 
Martial  law  in,  proclamation  of  governor 

referred  to,  V,  2^13. 
Possessory  claims  m,  convention  with  Great 

Britain  regarding,  VI,  i^ 
Unlawful   combinations   in,   proclamations 

against,  VIII,  311,  488;  IX,  500. 
Washington.  Tba,  seizure  of,  by  British  au- 
thorities referred  to,  VII,  160. 
Washington  Olty.— The  capital  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  situated  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, on  the  Potomac  River,  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  in  lat.  38°  53'  north  and  long.  77<* 
I'  west  The  site  for  the  capital  was  chosen 
in  1^90  and  the  seat  of  government  was  es- 
tablished at  Washington  in  1800.  Washing- 
ton is  one  of  the  best  planned  cities  in  the 
world,  in  addition  to  the  usual  rectangular 
arrang[ement  of  streets  it  has  a  number  of 
fine  wide  avenues  radiating  in  all  directions 
from  both  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House. 
At  their  intersections  are  circles  laid  out  as 
small  parks  and  most  are  lined  with  pleasant 
shade  trees.    It  contains  the  principal  public 


buildings  in  which  the  business  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment is  transacted.    Besides  the  Capitol 
(q.  V.)  the  city  contains  the  official  residence 
of  the  President,  buildings  devoted  to  the 
various  Departments  of  Government,  the 
Congressional  Library,  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution^ National  Museum,  Naval  Observa- 
tory, Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  National  Soldiers* 
Home,  Washington  Monument,  and  many 
other  objects  of  national  interest.  The  White 
House,  or  Presidential  residence,  was  first  oc- 
cupied by  John  Adams  in  1800.    The  public 
buildings  were  burned  by  the  British  in  1814, 
and  more   imposing   ones    erected   subse- 
quently.   (See  also  District  of  Columbia  and 
Capital    of     United     States.)    Population, 
(1900)  278,718  of  which  191,^32  were  white 
and  the  residue  colored  people. 
Washington  Olty  (see  also  District  of  Colum- 
bia): 
Act  transferring  duties  of  trustees  of  colored 
schools  in  Georgetown  and,  vetoed,  VI, 
70S. 
Bridge  across  Potomac  River  at    (See  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.) 
Buildings  in — 
Commission  of  inquiry  relative  to,  referred 

to,  IV,  K9. 
Erection  of,  proclamation  regarding,  1, 324. 
On  three  sides  of  Lafayette  square  recom- 
mended, VII,  626. 
Referred  to,  I,  368;  IV,  58,  104. 
British  invasion  of,  referred  to  in  proclama- 
tion, I,  545. 
CentennitQ  anniversary  of  founding  o2^  for 
capital  to  be  held  in  1900,  X,  122, 179,  231. 
Conference  in,  of  representatives  of  Canada 
and  United  States  regarding  commercial 
exchanges,  IX,  240.  243,  313. 
Conspiracy  to  prevent  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent-elect in,  referred  to,  v,  669. 
Defense  of,  clerks  in  Departments  in,  to  be 
organized    into  companies    for,  VI,  122. 
(See  also  VI,  4^.) 
Erection  of  buildings  in,  proclamation  con- 
cerning, I,.  324. 
Grand  Army  of  Republic — 
Appropriation  for  reception  and  entertain- 
ment of,  in,  recommended,  IX,  237. 
Order  permitting  members  of.  employed  in 
public  service  to  participate  in  parade  of, 

IX,  305. 

Parade  of,  discussed,  IX,  328, 

Improvement    of  Potomac  flats  and   river 
front  of,  recommended,  VII,  506,  580, 
627;  VIIL  64. 
Bill  for.  submmitted,  VII,  581. 

Improvements  in,  recommended,  II,  262, 343; 
V,  174,  304. 

Insane  asylum  in.    (See  Government  Hos- 
pital for  Insane.) 

International  American  Conference  at,  VIII, 

784;  IX,  32. 

Centennial   celebration   of  discovery   of 

America,  resolution  regarding,  IX,  77. 
Discussed,  IX,  107. 
Extradition,  reports  on  subject  of,  adopted 

by.  IX,  79. 

Importations  and  exportations,  recommen- 
dations of,  regarding,  IX,  71. 

Intercontinental  railroad,  survey  of  route 
for,  recommended  by,  IX,  69. 

International  American  bank,  establish- 
ment of,  recommended  by,  IX,  70. 
Discussed,  IX,  125. 
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WaiMiigton  Wfif'-Conthmed, 

International  American  monetary  union, 
establishment  ol,  reconnnendea  by,  IX, 

78. 

International    arbitration,     reports    on, 
adopted  by,  IX,  83. 
Referred  to.  IX,  188, 442. 

International  bureau  of  information,  estab- 
lishment of,  at,  recommended  by,  IX,  71. 

International  law,  adoption  of  uniform 
code  vf,  recommended  by,  IX,  78. 

Latin- American  library,  establishment  of, 
recommended  b^,  IX,  71. 

Memorial  tablet  m  State  Department  to 
commemorate  meeting  of,  erection  of, 
recommended  by,  IX,  79. 

Patents,  trade-marks,  and  copyriffht&  re- 
port of,  concerning  protection  oC  IX  77. 

Port  dues  and  consiuar  fees,  recommenda- 
tions of,  regarding  uniform  system  of,  IX, 

79. 

Postal  and  cable  communicatioiL  establish- 
ment of  improved  facilities  for,  recom- 
mended br.  IX,  76. 

Public  heaitn.  recommendations  o^  for 
'       protection  ot,  IX,  78. 

Reciprocal  commercial  treaties  recom- 
mended by,  IX,  74. 

Steamship  service,  establishment  of  rapid, 
recommended  by,  IX,  76.    (See  also  IX, 


Wctfi 


i/eights  and  measures,  report  of,  on,  IX, 

78. 

International  Marine  Conference  at,  dis- 
cussed.  VIIL  595.  Tg?;  IX.  33.  A  63, 108. 

International  Peace  Congress  at,  discussed, 
VIII,  97, 13a 
Invitation  to  countries  of  North  and  South 

America  to  attend,  VIII,  98. 
Postponement  of,  referred  to,  VIII,  130. 

International  Sanitary  Conference  at,  dis- 
cussed, VII,  612;  VIII,  35,  44. 

Jail  erected  in,  I,  355. 
Necessity  for  new  one.  III,  404. 

Justices  of  the  peace  in,  referred  to,  VI,  602. 

Loan  from  Maryland,  payment  of,  guaran- 
teed by  United  States,  1, 333. 
Lots  in,  chargeable  with,  1, 333. 

Referred  to,  II,  264. 
Resales  of  lots  for,  deficiency  in.  It  355- 

Lots  in,  sale  of,  referred  to,  II,  264;  ill,  621. 

Monetary  union  International  American  es- 
tablishment of  recommended  by,  and  dis- 
cussed, IX,  78. 

Officers  of,  salary  of,  1, 355. 

Pennsylvania  avenue  in — 
Bill  for  paving,  vetoed,  VII,  387. 
Improvement  of,  referred  to,  11 
Macadamising  of,  referred  to.  IV,  i( 
Repavement  o^  referred  to,  Vll,  414,  480, 

635. 

Police  system  for,  recommended.  (See  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.) 

Post-office  building  in,  erection  of,  recom- 
mended, VIII,  778. 

Postal  congress  to  be  held  in,  discussed,  rec- 
ommendation regarding,  IX,  732. 

Protection  for.  recommendations  regarding, 
VI,  444.    (See  also  VI,  122.) 

Public  schools  in.  (See  District  of  Colum- 
bia.) 

Public  works  in,  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners to  investigate,  referred  to,  IV,  ji. 

Recommendation  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings on  three  sides  of  Lafayette  Square, 


Referred  to,  L  263, 295,  305, 308. 

Reservations  in,  appropriation  for  removing 
snow  and  ice  from,  recommended,  VIII, 
152. 

Seat  of  Government- 
Boundaries  of,  referred  to  and  proclaimed, 

1,94,  200,202. 

Removed  from  Philadelphia  to,  I,  291, 305, 

Steam  railway  lines — 

Construction  of  certain,  urged  by  authori- 
ties of,  VI,  15a 

Controversies  regarding  occupation  of 
streets  by,  discussed  and  referred  tou 
VIII.  365, 52^  8oa       ,.       ,       .         , 

Recommendations  regarding  location  of 
depots  and  tracks,  vll,  507,  627;  VIII, 
64. 
Street  railroad  companies  in,  report  of  board 

on  amount  chargeable  to,  referred  to,  VII, 

o3»9.    .  • 

Streets  m — 

Bill  for  paying  vetoed,  VII,  3^. 

Improvement  of,  referred  to,  IV,  162. 

Macadamizing  of,  IV.  162. 
Superintendent  of,  salary  of,  discussed,  I, 

Surveyor  of— 

Report  of,  referred  to.  I,  368. 

Salary  of,  discussed,  1, 355. 
Troops  assembled  in.  l^  order  of  President 

Buchanan  discussed,  v,  669. 
Water  supply  for,  discumd,  V,  92,  162, 174, 

189.217;  VII,  627:  vm;  641186. 

Opinion  of  Judge  Brewer  in  Great  Falls  v 

land  case  referred  to,  V,  5^1. 
Plan  to  take,  from  Great  Falls  of  Potomac 
approved,  V,  217. 

Waslilngtoii  Olty  Oanal,  improvement  of,  re- 
ferred to,  VI,  381. 

Wellington  Olty  (D.  0.),  Oaptnrt  of.— After 
the  flight  of  the  Americans  from  the  field  of 
Bladensburg,  Aug.  2^  1814,  the  British  army 
advanced  to  the  plain  between  the  present 
Congressional  Cemetery  and  the  Capitol. 
Cockbcm  and  Ross,  with  200  men,  rode  into 
the  city  in  the  evening  to  destroy  the  public 
buildings.  The  unfinished  Capitol,  contain- 
ing the  Library  of  Congress,  was  fired.  The 
President's  house,  the  Treasury  building,  the 
arsenal,  and  barracks  for  3,000  men  were 
next  burned.  In  a  few  hours  nothing  but 
the  blackened  walls  remained  of  the  public 
buildings,  the  Patent  Office  alone  having 
been  spared.  Only  such  private  property  as 
was  owned  or  occupied  by  persons  ofiEensive 
to  the  British  was  oestroyea.  The  President 
and  his  chief  advisers  fled  to  different  points 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Mrs.  Madison, 
the  wife  of  the  President,  when  advised  of 
the  defeat  at  Bladensburg,  sent  away  the 
silver  plate  and  other  valuables  from  the 
Presidential  mansion  and  at  great  personal 
risk  saved  from  destruction  the  full-length 

gortrait  of  Gen.  Washineton  by  Gilwrt 
tuart,  which  now  adorns  the  Blue  Room  of 
the  White  Hoase.  With  her  sister  and 
brother-in-law  she  was  then  conveyed  to  a 
place  of  safety  beyond  the  Potomac.  Com- 
modore Tingey,  m  command  at  the  navy- 
yard,  bumea  the  property  under  his  control 
to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.  The  bridge  over  the  Potomac  was 
also  destroyed.  The  total  value  of  property 
destroyed  by  British  and  Americans  m  Wash- 
ington was  estimated  at  |2,ooo,ooa    On  the 
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Wuhinffton  Olty  (D.  0.},  Capture  ^t— Con- 
tinued, 
night  ol  the  25th  Ross  and  Cockburn  with- 
drew from  Waishington. 
British  hivasion  of,  referred  to  in  procla- 
mation, I,  545. 
Wasblngtoii  ll0]iiim6&t.~An  obelisk-shaped 
tower  of  white  marble  erected  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  honor  of  Georp^e  Washington.    The 
comer  stone  was  laid  ^y  ^  i84£^  but  soon 
the  work  languished  and  then  stopped  en- 
tirely.   Work  was  resumed  in  1876^  and  the 
monument  was  6nally  completed  Dec.  6^  1884. 
It  is  555f«et  high  and  55  feet  square  at  its 
base.    The  interior  walls  are  built  of  granite 
and  contain  many  memorial  stones  from  for* 
eign  nations.    The  entire  cost  of  the  monu- 
ment was  11,187,71a 
Wuhlxigtoii  Monrnment: 
Construction  of«  discussed  and  recommenda- 
tions regarding^  VII,  478,  580, 627. 
Dedication  of.  Government  employees    to 
participate  in,  VIII,  202. 
WauHngton.  Treaties  of  (see  also  Alabama 
Claims;  Ashburton Treaty): 
Of  July  4, 1850,  referred  to,  V,  227. 
Of  May8,  iwi— 
Powers  to  be  invited  to  accede  to  rules  of 

neutrali^  in,  VII,  510. 
Proclamations  regarding,  VII,  225,  273. 


Report  regarding,  VII,  132. 
-       ltorvi,390. 


Referred  1 
Waalilngtoii,  Treaty  of.— Many  treaties  have 
been  negotiated  at  Washington,  but  the  one 
usually  referred  to  as  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton was  negotiated  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  at  that  city  in  1871. 
After  34  meetings  commissioners  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  England  concluded  a  treaty 
between  the  two  countries  to  settle  pending 
questions.  It  was  ratified  June  17,  187 1,  and 
proclaimed  to  be  in  force  July  4.  To  adjust 
the  Alabama  claims  it  was  i^eed  to  submit 
them  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration,  to  meet  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  to  consist  of  mem- 
bers appointed  by^  each  of  the  parties  and  b^ 
three  neutral  nations.  Concerning  the  diffi- 
culties with  regard  to  the  fishing  pnvileges  of 
United  States  vessels  on  the  coast  of  British 
America,  the  treaty  adjusted  the  differences 


on  the  basis  of  the  reciprocitsr  treaty  of  1854. 
giving  to  persons  of  each  nation  the  right  01 
nshing  on  the  coasts  of  the  other.    There  was 


a  mutual  concession  of  privileges,  such  as 
that  of  transportation  from  one  place  to 
another  in  one  country  across  the  territory 
of  the  other  without  the  payment  of  duties. 
Lake  Michigan,  the  lower  course  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  certain  rivers  in  Alaska 
were  opened  to  the  people  of  both  nations. 
It  was  also  agreed  to  submit  the  disputed 
boimdary  line  between  the  British  posses- 
sions ana  the  State  of  Washington  to  the  ar- 
bitration of  the  Gemxan  Emperor,  who  on 
Oct  21,  1S72,  rendered  a  decision  awarding 
the  island  of  San  Juan  and  the  group  of  which 
it  forms  a  part  to  the  United  States.  (See 
also  Alabama  Claims;  Geneva  Tribunal. ) 

WaBhlnffton  Turnpike  Eead  Oe.,  act  author- 
izing subscription  of  stock  in,  vetoed,  II,  493. 

Waaliingto&'s  Farewell  AMresi  to  be  read  to 
Army,  orders  regarding.  VI,  105. 

Washita  Biyer,  exploration  of,  1, 399. 

Wasp,  The. — An  American  warship  of  18  guns, 
bailt  at  Washington  in  1806.  Oct  13, 1812, 
the  Wasp  left  the  Delaware  for  the  West 


Indies,  under  Capt.  Jacob  Jones,  with  137  men. 
Five  days  later  she  fell  in  with  6  merchant- 
men under  convoy  of  the  British  brig  Frolic^ 
18  euns  and  no  men.  The  iVas^  attacked, 
andin  less  than  an  hour  the  Frolic  struck  her 
colors,  after  a  loss  of  90  men.  The  fight  was 
in  a  heavy  sea.  Within  2  hours  the  IVtuf 
and  its  prize  were  captured  by  the  British 
frigate  Poictiers^  74  guns,  and  the  Americans 
were  sent  to  Bermuda  as  prisoners.  In  1814 
the  United  States  built  a  naval  vessel  at  New- 
buryport  and  christened  it  the  Wasp,  It  was 
a  snip-rigged  sloop  of  war  and  carried  22 
ffuns  and  160  men.  Leaving  Portsmouth 
May  1, 1814,  under  Capt  Johnston  Blakely, 
she  ran  into  the  English  Channel  to  look 
for  British  merchantmen.  June  28  she  en- 
countered the  British  sloop  Reindeer ^  18  guns 
and  118  men.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  of 
fierce  fighting  the  Reindeer  ^XimcV.  her  colors, 
having  sustained  a  loss  of  25  killed  and  42 
wounded.  The  American  loss  was  27  in  ail. 
Sept  I,  after  a  fight  of  about  2  hours,  the 
ffoi;^  captured  the  British  hng  Avon,  18  guns. 
Oct  9,  in  lat  18°  35'  north,  long,  yp  v/  west, 
she  spoke  and  boarded  the  ISwedish  brig 
Adams  and  took  off  Lieut  McKnight  and  a 
master's  mate  of  the  United  States  shin  Es- 
sex^ on  their  way  from  Brazil  to  England. 
The  Wasp  was  never  heard  from  again. 

Waap,  The,  engagement  of,  with  the  Firolic^  I, 
521. 

Waip,  The,  mentioned,  X,  93. 

Waep,  The,  refused  permission  to  enter  porta 
of  Paraguay  by  Brazilian  blockade  com- 
mander, VI,  685. 

Water  Supply.    (See  Irrigation.) 

Water  Witoh,  The,  fired  upon  by  Paraguayan 
ftfrt,  V,449. 
Commissioner  sent  to  demand  compensation, 

V,  519. 

Demands  o^  acceded  to,  V,  56a 
Discussed,  V,  664. 
Naval  force  sent  to  Paraguay,  V,  519. 

Watenrliet  Arsenal,  N.  T.,  gun  factory  to  be 
established  at,  VIII,  789. 

Wantansa  ABSoeiatlon.— Tune  2, 1769,  a  com- 
pany of  North  Carolina  hunters  formed  an 
organization  to  settle  the  territory  to  the  west 
of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  which  had 
been  opened  by  the  trea^  of  Fort  Stanwix 
in  the  previous  year.  Their  settlements  were 
on  the  Wautauga^  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Tennessee  Kiver,  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Tennessee.  The 
settlers  framed  a  code  of  law^  which  was 
signed  by  each  of  them,  and  the  body  politic 
thus  formed  was  called  the  Wautauga  Asso- 
ciation. The  t3rranny  of  Governor  Tryon,  of 
North  Carolina,  caused  many  of  the  inde- 
pendent-spirited settlers  of  that  Colon)r  to 
cast  their  lot  with  the  Wautauga  Association. 
In  1784,  at  a  convention  held  m  Jonesboro,  a 
separate  State  government  was  organized 
under  the  name  of  Franklin.  (See  also 
Franklin.) 

Wayne,  Anthony,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  \j  189. 

Wazhaw  (8. 0.)  MaBiaere.— After  the  capture 
of  Charleston  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  a  de- 
tachment of  300  men  under  Col.  Tarleton  to 
disperse  CoL  Buford*s  command  of  380  men. 
who,  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Charleston,  had 
retired  to  a  point  near  the  North  Carolina 
line.  May  29,  1780,  Tarleton,  having  over- 
taken Buford  at  the  Waxhaw  River,  made  a 
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Wazbaw  (B.  0.).  VtUMMifsx^— Continued. 
furious  charge,  while  the  Americans  were 
awaiting  flags  of  conference,  believing  hos- 
tilities suspended.  Many  of  the  Americans 
threw  down  their  arms  and  begged  for  quar- 
ter; in  were  killed  on  the  spot,  150  so  badly 
wounded  that  it  was  impossible  to  move 
them,  and  only  53  were  taken  prisoners. 
Col.  Buford  and  aSout  100  infantry  and  a  few 
horse  escaped.  The  British  lost  out  5  killed 
and  IS  wounded. 

Wea  mdlazLs: 
Convention  with,  1, 478. 479. 
Treaty  with,  I.  581,  582;  II,  47»  8l;  V,  242; 

VI,  69, 518. 
Trust  lands  of,  referred  to.  VI,  199. 

Weakley,  Bobeit,  commissioner  to  treat  with 
Indians,  nomination  of,  II,  51. 

Weather  Bureau.— A  bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (q.  v.).  It  was  first 
suggested  in  1817.  In  1819  a  cooperative 
movement  was  begun  and  the  officers  at  the 
various  military  posts  were  required  to  make 
monthly  reports  of  the  weather.  In  1870 
Congress  made  an  appropriation  to  establish 
a  weather  bureau  at  Washington  and  pay 
for  telegraphic  communication  oetween  posts 
of  observation  in  different  parts  ot  the 
country.  Until  1891  the  Bureau  remained 
under  the  War  Department  In  July  of  that 
year  it  was  transferred  to  the  newly  created 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  Bureau 
forecasts  storms,  floods,  and  all  changes  in 
the  weather  conditions,  and  publishes  such 
climatic  and  meteorological  data  as  the  pub- 
lic interest  seems  to  demand.  It  has  more 
than  600  paid  employees,  who  devote  their 
entire  time  to  its  service.  Its  annual  cost  is 
more  than  |8oo,ooa  The  annual  saving  to 
the  agricultural  and  shipping  interests  of 
the  country  due  to  the  forecasts  of  the  Bureau 
is  believed  to  be  incalculable.  The  per- 
centage of  correct  forecasts  is  about  4  out  of 
5.  In  hurricanes  from  the  West  Indies  it 
reaches  5  out  of  5,  or  100  per  cent  The 
headquarters  of  the  Bureau  are  located  in  a 
special  building  at  the  National  Capital; 
there  are  brancnes  at  Chicago,  Boston,  Gal- 
veston, Denver,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  San 
Francisco,  and  its  officials  are  stationed  at 
various  points  throughout  the  country  and  in 
the  West  Indies. 

Weather  Bureau : 
Discussed,  IX,  547,  739lX,  122. 
Establishment  of,  m  Department  of  Agri- 
culture recommended,  IX,  52. 

Weaver,  WUllam  A.,  court-martial  of,  II,  284. 

Weaver,  William  H.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  477. 

Weber,  Charles,  arrest  and  imprisonment  of, 
in  Mexico,  VIII,  91, 105. 

Webster,  Daniel: 
Correspondence  regarding  Dorr's  Rebellion, 

IV,  30a 
Member  of  notification  committee  to  wait 

on  President-elect  J.  Q.  Adams,  II,  292. 
Mentioned,  IV,  431. 
Secretary  of  State,  iV,  21;  V,  no. 
Death'  of,  announced  and  referred  to,  V, 

162,  163. 
Instructions  issued  to,  to  treat  with  Lord 
Ashburton,  IV,  228. 

Webster,  Joseph  D.,  report  and  map  of  sur- 
vey of  Gulf  coast  by,  transmitted,  V,  65,  74. 


Webster,  William,  sequestration  of  lands  of, 

'  in  New  Zealand  and  claim  of,  against  Great 
Britain,  VII,  373;  IX,  226. 

Weehawken,  Tne,  engagement  of,  with  the 
Fingal  referred  to,  VI,  191. 

Weighers  and  Qaugers,  compensation  of,  re- 
ferred to,  V,  187. 

Weights  and  Measures : 
International  bureau  of,  establishment  of, 

referred  to.  VII,  485. 
International   commission  upon,  at   Paris, 

VII,  608. 
International  movement  for  reform  of  system 

of,  referred  to,  VI,  394. 
Obligatory  use  of  metric  system  of,  referred 

to,VlI,  456. 
Referred  to,  1, 174. 

Report  of  International  American  Confer- 
ence on,  referred  to,  IX,  78. 
Set  of,  for  each  State,  III.  258. 
Uniformity  of,  necessity  for,  I,  66, 68,  83, 108, 
576;  II.  313. 

Weil,  BeiUamliL,  claim  of,  against  Mexico, 
VIII,  no,  173,  397.  402,608. 

Welch,  Harriet,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  441. 

Welch,  Julia,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 
VIII.  685. 

Weldou  Bailroad  (Ya.),  Beisure  and  De- 
struction of.— June  21.  Z864,  during  Grant's 
operations  against  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond, an  attempt  was  made  to  capture  the 
Petersburg  and  Weldon  Railroad,  an  im- 
portant supply  line  for  the  Confederate  arm  v. 
The  Second  and  Sixth  corps,  under  Generals 
Bimey  and  Wright,  cut  the  telegraph  wires 
3  miles  south  of  Petersburg,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  a  loss  of  7  guns  and  many  pris- 
oners. Another  and  successful  effort  was 
made  Aug.  18,  1864.  Lee  had  drawn  heavily 
from  his  forces  in  Petersburg  to  resist  a 
threatened  attack  on  the  north  side  of  Rich- 
mond. The  Fifth  Army  Cori}s,  under  Gen. 
Warren,  moved  from  its  position  at  the  ei- 
treme  left  of  Grant's  army  and  struck  the 
railroad  4 miles  below  Petersburg.  Mahone's 
division  of  Lee's  army  tried  to  force  Warren 
back,  but  he  held  his  position,  with  a  loss, 
after  3  days'  fighting,  ot  ^,543  men.  By  the 
24th  7  miles  of  railroad  were  destroyed. 
Aug.  25  the  Second  Army  Corps  and  Gregg's 
cavalry,  while  at  Reams  Station  destroying 
the  railroad,  were  assailed.  The  fighting 
was  desperate  and  a  part  of  the  Union  line 

gave  way  after  losing  5  guns  and  2,400  men, 
iree-fourths  of  whom  were  missing. 
Welland  Oanal,  controversy  with  Canada  re- 
specting tolls  upon,  discussed,  VIII,  626, 
628;  IX,  240, 243,  314. 
Retaliatory  measures  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent Benj.  Harrison,  IX,  29a 
Referred  to,  IX,  314. 
Revoked  by  proclamation,  IX,  377. 
Settlement  of,  referred  to,  IX,  437. 
Welles.  Gideon,  Secretary  of  Navy: 
Correspondence  regarding  vacation  of  ofHce 
of  Secretary  of  War  by  Gen.  Grant,  VI, 
606. 
Directed  to  consider  applications  of  loyal 
persons  to  remove  witnin  Union  lines,  Vl, 

159. 
Letter  of,  regarding  rank  in  Marine  Corps, 

VI,  35. 

Wells,  Daniel  H.,  referred  to,  Y,  504. 
Wells,  Eugene,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed,  IX, 
489. 
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Walsh,  William,  member  of  Indian  commis- 
sion, VII,  23. 

WentwortlL,  JoslLa&,  district  supervisor,  nom- 
ination of,  1, 99. 

West,  Oallle,  act  granting  pension  to,  vetoed, 
VIII,  448. 

West,  James  H.,  imprisonment  of,  in  Cuba,  V, 
232. 

West.  Lionel  Badcvllle.  (See  Sackville, 
Lord.) 

West,  Natlianlel  T.,  ensign  in  Navy,  nomina- 
.  tion  of  and  reasons  therefor,  VI,  156. 

West  India  Company.— In  1621  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Netherlands  char- 
tered the  Dutch  West  India  Company. 
Among  other  important  grants  it  received 
from  the  Government  the  exclusive  right  of 
trading  with  a  lar^e  part  of  the  coasts  of 
America  and  Africa^  planting  colonies, 
building  forts,  emploving  soldiers  and  fleets, 
making  treaties,  and  attacking  the  colonies 
and  commerce  of  Spain  an  d  Portugal.  This 
company  planted  the  colony  of  New  Neth- 
erlands m  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
Dutch  settlements  in  Brazil,  Guiana,  the 
West  Indies,  and  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Af- 
rica. In  1674  the  company  relinquished 
New  Netherlands  to  the  English.  Its  power- 
ful fleets  took  many  rich  prizes  on  the  coasts 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America.  In  1624 
the  projector  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany obtained  a  charter  from  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  of  Sweden,  granting  special  trad- 
ing privileges  in  America.  Under  its 
auspices  settlements  were  made  along  the 
Delaware  River. 

West  Indies    (See  also  Cuba;  Puerto  Rico): 
Cession   of    islands  in,  to    United  States, 
treaty  regarding,  VI,  580,  581. 
Discussed,  VI,  5^,  688. 
Commerce  of  United  States,  destruction  of, 

by  pirates  in,  discussed,  II,  196. 
Commercial  relations  with,  II,  249. 
Armed  vessels  stationed  for  protection  of^ 
by.  Ill,  257. 
Naval  force  of  United  States  in,  II,  81,  309; 

V,  141. 
Piracy  in,  II,  189,  196,  418;  VI   579-      ^  ,„ 
Value  of,   as  naval  outposts  discussed,  VI, 
579.  (See  also  St.  John  Island;  St  Thomas 
Island.) 
Vessels  from  Montserrat  Island,  duties  on, 
suspended  by  proclamation,  VIII,  284. 

West  Point,  N.  7.: 
Military  Academy  at   (See  Military  Acad- 
emy.) 
Military  Department  of,  discontinued,  VIII, 
126. 

West  Ylrglnla.— One  of  the  United  States ; 
nickname,  *'The  Pan  Handle  State;"  motto, 
''Montani  semper  liberi"  ("Mountaineers 
are  always  freemen").  It  extends  from  lat 
37®  12'  to  40**  38'  north  and  from  long.  77® 
40'  to  82°  35'  west  West  Virginia  is  bounded 
on  the  northwest  by  Ohio  (  separated  by  the 
Ohio  River)^  on  the  north  by  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  (separated  from  the  former  by 
the  Potomac),  on  the  east  and  south  by  Vir- 
ginia, and  on  the  west  by  Kentucky  (sepa- 
rated by  the  Big  Sandy  River).  The  State 
is  hilly  or  mountainous  and  contains  abund- 
ance of  timber  and  coal,  being,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  leading  States  in  the  production  of 
the  latter.  Ot  the  manufacturing  interests 
the  iron  and  steel  industry,  confined  almost 
entirely  to  Wheeling,  is  the  most  important 


It  was  originally  a  part  of  Virginia.  When 
that  State  adopted  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, Apr.  17,  1861,  many  of  the  people  of 
the  western  and  northwestern  parts  of  the 
State  claimed  that  they  were  not  to  be 
bound  by  that  action.  A  convention  was 
called  in  1861,  which  resolved  not  to  recog- 
nize the  State  officers  who  were  in  opposition 
to  the  National  Government  This  conven- 
tion elected  Francis  H.  Pierpoint  governor 
of  Virginia  and  called  a  legislature  to  meet 
at  Wheeling.  It  also  votea  to  erect  a  new 
State,  called  Kanawha,  and  the  legislature 
which  was  called  by  the  convention  voted  to 
recoenize  the  new  State.  It  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  as  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
June  19,  1863  (VL  167).  Area,  24,780  sq. 
miles;  population  ( 1900),  958,800. 

West  Virginia  (see  also  Clarksburg}: 
Admission  of,  into  Union  proclaimed,  VI, 

167. 
Unlawful  combinations    in,  discussed  and 
proclamation  regarding,  V II,  447, 472. 

Westcott,  Hampton,  lieutenant  m  Navy,  nom- 
ination of,  and  reasons  therefor,  II,  563. 

Western  Beserre.— The  charters  of  most  of 
the  original  Colonies  granted  territory  ex- 
tending from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  After  the  Revolution  the  unsettled 
western  portions  were  ceded  to  the  General 
Government  When  Connecticut  made  her 
cession  the  State  reserved  a  tract  of  land  be- 
tween the  forty-first  parallel  of  latitude  and 
Lake  Erie  as  a  foundation  for  her  school 
fund.  It  extended  120  miles  westward  from 
the  Pennsylvania  boundary  line,  and  con- 
tained 3,666,291  acres,  afterwards  included  in 
Ohio.  An  act  of  Congress  in  1800  author- 
ized the  President  to  deed  to  Connecticut 
the  title  to  this  Western  Reserve,  to  quiet 
titles  of  settlers,  on  condition  that  the  State 
surrender  all  claims  to  its  jurisdiction.  On 
the  admission  of  Ohio  as  a  State  Connect- 
icut lost  all  interest  in  the  territory.  The 
tract  was  settled  largely  by  Connecticut  peo- 
ple. 

Western  Territory,  instructions  to  governor 
of,  regarding  employment  of  militia  against 
Indians,  X,  01. 

Wetmore,  Prosper  H.,  naval  agent,  accounts 
of,  referred  to,  V,  146. 

Weyler,  Yalerlano,  reconcentration  policy  of, 
in  Cuba  discussed,  X,  31,  58,  59,  83. 
Referred  to,  X,  60. 

Wbale  Fisheries,  papers  for  vessels  engaged 
in,  referred  to.  III,  557. 

Wbarton,  WUllam  F.,  Acting  Secretary  of 
Stote,  IX,  146. 
Agreement  between  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  for  modus  vivendi  regarding  Ber- 
ing Sea  fisheries  signed  by,  IX,  146. 

Wbeaton,  Henry: 
Referred  to,  IV,  J52. 
Treaty  concluded  by,  with — 
Denmark  11,  481. 
Zollverein,  I V,  316. 

Wbeaton,  William  B.,  act  for  relief  of  Charles 
H.  Chambcriain  and,  vetoed,  VIII,  818. 

Wheeler,  Joseph,  operations  of  cavalry  di- 
vision untie r,  around  Santiago,  Cuba,  dis- 
cussed, X,  170. 

Wheeler,  William  H.,  act  for  relief  of.  reasons 
for  applying  pocket  veto  to,  VIII,  487. 

Wheelook,  John  B.,  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of,  in  Venezuela,  VIII,  202,216. 
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Wlilg.~A  name  taken  b/  the  political  party 
in  the  American  Colonies  which  favored  the 
Revolution,  as  opposed  to  the  Tories,  who 
advocated  adherence  to  the  mother  country. 
The  name  was  first  used  in  Great  Britain  to 
desis:nate  those  Scotch  Covenanters  whose 
reixfUion  in  1699  led  to  the  fixing  the  name 
upon  any  opponents  of  the  court.  The  term 
as  generally  used  in  America,  however, 
refers  to  the  political  party  in  the  United 
States  which  began  to  develop  toward  the 

V  end  of  John  Quincy  Adams's  Administration, 
favoring  a  national  bank,  a  protective  tariff, 
a  system  of  internal  improvements,  and  in 
Ijreneral  holding  to  a  latitudinarian  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  They  were  at  first 
called  National  Republicans,  and  those  who 
opposed  them  were  known  as  Democratic  Re- 
puolicans.  After  the  defeat  of  Adams,  in 
1828,  Henrv  Clay  became  the  leader  of  the 
National  Kepublicans.  The  partv  took  the 
name  of  Whig  in  1834,  and  in  1836,  failing  to 
unite  on  any  candidate  of  their  own  for  the 
Presidenc]r»  Martin  Van  Buren  was  elected  by 
the  opposition.  In  1840  the  Whigs  elected 
William  Henry  Harrison.  After  the  death 
of  Harrison  Ihey  quarreled  with  Vice-Presi- 
dent Tyler,  who  had  succeeded  Harrison  as 
President  and  had  vetoed  the  fiscal  measures 
passed  by  the  Whig  Conmss.  In  i&Hthey 
nominated  Henry  Clay  for  the  Presidency, 
but  he  was  defeated  by  James  K.  Polk.  The 
annexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  War,  the 
Wilmot  ProvisOf  and  other  phases  of  the 
slavery  question  caused  serious  dissensions 
in  the  Wnig  party,  but  they  preserved  their 
power  for  another  term  oy  nominating  a 

^  military  candidate  in  the  person  of  Zachary 
Taylor.  He  was  elected,  but  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  Whig  party  had  begun.  Many 
of  the  Northern  Whigs  became  Free  Soilers, 
and  by  1856  Republicans,  while  many  tem- 
porarily joined  the  American  or  Know- 
Nothing  party.  Large  numbers  of  the  South- 
em  Whii[S  became  Democrats,  The  fac- 
tions of  the  old  party  united  and  nominated 
Winfield  Scott  for  President  in  1852,  but  he 
was  defeated  by  Franklin  Pierce.  A  small 
number  of  Whigs  formed  the  Constitutional 
Union  party  and  nominated  Bell  and  Everett 
in  i86a  Besides  those  already  mentioned, 
the  chi«f  leaders  of  the  party  in  the  North 
were  Webster,  Winthrop,  Choate.  Seward, 
Greeley,  and  Weedj  in  tJie  South,  Mangum, 
Badger,  Bell,  Berrien.  Forsyth.  Stephens, 
Toombs,  Prentiss,  and  Cqttenden,  and  in 
the  West,  Giddings,  Ewing.  and  Corwin. 

Whipple,  John,  correspondence  regarding 
Dorr's  Kebelljon.  IV,  287,  288. 

WhiBlcy  InBnrrectlon.— A  revolt  against  the 
enforcement  of  a  Federal  excise  law  by  the 
people  of  4  counties  of  western  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  Constitution  gives  Congress  power 
to  lay  and  collect  excise  taxes.  The  first  bill 
for  an  excise  law  was  defeated  in  Congress 
June  21,  1790.  The  project  was  revived  the 
lollowinp  year,  and  the  first  excise  law  was 
passed  Mar.  3,  1791.  The  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  were  instructed  by  their  legis- 
lature to  oppose  the  law, "  established  on 
principles  subversive  of  peace,  liberty,  and 
the  rights  of  citizens."  In  Pennsylvania 
the  law  was  violently  opposed  by  one  Brad- 
ford and  his  followers  and  condemned  by 
more  peaceable  and  reflecting  citizens,  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  Albert  Gallatin,  after- 


wards Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  minister  to 
France,envoy  extraordinary  to  England,  etc, 
and  William  r  indley  and  John  Smuey,  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Numerous  meetings  were 
held  to  protest  against  this  law,  which  bore 
with  particular  force  upon  the  settlers  of 
western  Pennsylvania  because  of  their  isola- 
ted position,  distance  from  the  seaboard,  and 
the  scarcity  of  money  in  that  region.  In  re- 
sponse to  repeated  protests  Congress  on 
May  8, 1792,  passed  an  act  reducing  the 
duties  on  whisky,  but,  on  account  of  the 
threatening  attitude  of  some  of  the  settlers^ 
empowering  the  President  to  use  militia 
in  suppressmg  disturbances  within  a  State. 
The  agents  of  the  Government  sent  to  collect 
the  excise  having  been  maltreated  and  driven 
from  the  covntry  and  the  marshals  refused 
office  room  and  assistance  in  serving  writ8| 
President  Washington,  by  a  proclamation  01 
Sept  15,  1792  (  I,  I2d  ),  called  upon  the  citi- 
zens to  abandon  their  unlawful  proceedings. 
Instead  of  complying,  resistance  to  the  serv- 
ice of  writs  continued  and  the  officers  were 
tarred  and  feathered.  Aug.  i,  1794,  a  mass 
meeting  of  7,ooo  armed  insurgents  was  held 
on  Braadock*s  Field,  a  county  judge  presi- 
ding, with  Albert  Gallatin  as  secretary  and 
Bradford  as  the  leading  spirit  An  emer- 
gency had  now  arisen.  Governor  Mifflin, 
of  Pennsylvania,  having  declined  to  take  the 
initiative,  a  certificate  of  the  existence  of  an 
insurrection  was  obtained  from  a  Federal 
judge,  and  on  Aug.  7,  1794,  President  Wash- 
ington again  callea  upon  the  insurgents 
to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their 
homes  on  or  before  Sept  1. 179^  ( 1, 158  ). 
This  warning  was  unheeded  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  third  proclamation  on  Sept  2^ 
1794  (If  161 ).  A  requisition  for  i5»ooo  mili- 
tia was  issued  to  the  eovemors  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia,  Mar3rland,  and  New  Jersey. 
A  Federal  commission  of  3  and  a  State 
commission  of  2  preceded  the  troops  with 
offers  of  amnesty  on  full  submission.  Brad- 
ford ur?ed  armed  resistance,  Gallatin  coun- 
seled submission.  Washington  accompanied 
the  troops,  which  were  in  command  ot  Gov- 
ernor Lee,  of  Virginia,  as  far  as  Carlisle. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  accompanied  the  exi>edition  to  the 
scene  of  disorder.  The  troops  arrived  in 
the  rebellious  district  early  in  November. 
After  giving  the  people  time  to  obey  the 
President's  proclamation,  Lee's  forces  ar- 
rested many  of  those  who  failed  to  accept 
the  proffered  amnesty.  Bradford  and  the 
more  violent  leaders  escaped.  Those  cap- 
tured were  tried,  convicted,  and  later  par- 
doned by  the  President  The  first  show  of 
Federal  force  had  suppressed  the  insurrec- 
tion. 

Whislcy  InBnrrectlon  (see  also  Pennsylva- 
nia* insurrections  in) : 
Discussed,  1. 162,  168, 17a 
Pardon  granted  insurgents,  1, 181. 

Referred  to,  1, 184. 
Proclamations  against,  I,  124,  158,  161. 

▼hlBlcy  Ring. —  A  conspiracy  ofdistillers  and 
United  States  officials  formed  in  St  Loui& 
Mo.,  in  1872  to  defrdud  the  Government  ol 
internal-revenue  taxes.  By  1874  the  ring  had 
attained  natioqalproportions,  with  branches 
in  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Peoria,  St  Louif, 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco, 
and  Washington.    Distillers  who  refused  to 
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WlilBlcy  "BAsm—Ctmtinued. 
enter  the  combination  were  trapped  into 
technical  violations  of  the  revenue  laws,  and 
when  made  liable  to  seizure  they  were  eiven 
their  choice  between  ruin  and  surrender  to 
the  ring.  The  combination  became  so  pow- 
erful that  when  Secretary  Bristow  ordered  a 
transfer  of  supervisors,  which  would  have 
thrown  the  ring  into  contusion,  their  agents  at 
Washington  procured  a  coimtermand  of  the 
order  from  President  Grant  After  diligent 
effort  evidence  was  obtained  against  the  dis- 
tillers and  revenue  agents.  Upon  this  evi- 
dence the  Government  seized  $3,500,000 
worth  of  property  and  procured  indictments 
against  238  persons.  It  was  shown  that  the 
Treasury  had  been  defrauded  of  $1,650,- 
000  between  July  1, 187^  and  May  I,  1875. 
When  the  papers  were  laid  before  President 
Grant  he  indorsed  them  with  orders  to  "  let 
no  guilty  man  escape.'*  The  most  impor- 
tant convictions  were  those  of  John  A.  Joyce, 
special  revenue  a^ent;  John  McDonald,  su- 
pervisor, and  William  O.  Avery,  chief  clerk 
m  the  Treasury  Department 

Whitaker.  WUUam  B.,  defalcation  of,  VII, 


W^tb; 


^tby,  Henry,  British  officer,  proclamation 

for  arrest  of,  for  murder  of  American  citizen, 
1, 402. 

Wliite,  Alexander,  commissioner  of  Washing- 
ton City,  I,  314. 

Wliite,  James  0.,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  704. 

WMte,  JoBeph  L.,  counsel  of  ship  canal  com- 
pany, V,  140. 

WUte,  JOBeph  M.,  employment  of,  to  compile 
land  laws  in  Florida,  II,  428.    ' 

WWte,  Eollln,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed,  VII,  8a 

Wliite,  wmiam,  imprisonment  of,  in  Buenos 
Ayrcs,  II,  63. 

White  HouBe.    (See  Executive  Mansion.) 

WMte  Leagnes  referred  to,  VII,  297.  (See 
also  Ku-Klux  Klan.) 

White  Plains  (N.  T. ),  Battle  of.— After  the 
battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  in  which  Washing- 
ton was  enabled  to  maintain  his  ground  in 
the  face  of  the  British  attack,  Ge.n,  Howe's 
war  ships  advanced  up  the  East  River  and 
landed  troops  at  Frogs  Point  (now  Throngs 
Neck).  His  purpose  was  to  gain  a  position 
in  Washington's  rear  and  thus  cut  him  off 
from  communication  with  his  army  outside 
of  New  York.  About  4,000  British  were  sent 
to  dislodge  some  i^oo  Americans  who  were 
intrenched  on  Cnatterton  Hill.  After  a 
short  and  sharp  skirmish  the  Americans  fell 
back  in  good  order  to  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  having  lost  but  little  more  than  half 
as  many  as  tneir  opponents.  The  American 
loss  is  variously  stated  at  from  125  to  200, 
while  the  lowest  official  estimate  of  the  Brit- 
ish loss  places  it  at  231.  The  following  night 
Washington  retired  to  a  nuich  stronger  po- 
sition about  5  miles  north  and  Howe  with- 
drew to  Dobbs  Ferry. 

WUtehall,  N.  T.,  proclamation  granting  privi- 
leges of  other  ports  to,  IV,  690. 

Wbltely,  Simeon,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
clu'icd  by,  VI,  192. 

W>.iting,  Joseph  B.,  member  of  Chippewa 
Commission,  IX,  65. 

Whittlesey,  BUsha,  commissioner  to  adjudi- 
cate claims  of  David  Taylor,  V,  142. 


Wichita  Indians: 
Agreement  between  Cherokee  Comm^on 

and,  IX,  203,  213,  236. 
Lands  of,  title  to,  referred  to,  VIII,  191. 

Wilbur,  James  M.,  act  authorizing  settlement 
of  account  of,  vetoed,  VIII,  728. 

Wilder,  W.  0.,  memberof  commission  conclud- 
ing treaty  of  annexation  of  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, IX,  348. 

Wilderness  (Ya.),  Battle  of.— The  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  was  revived  on  Mar.  '2, 
i86d,  and  on  the  oth  of  that  month  it  was 
conferred  upon  Gfen.  Grant,  who  was  given 
the  command,  under  the  President,  of  all  the 
armies  of  the  United  States.  The  plan  of 
campaign  agreed  upon  between  Grant  and 
Sherman  was  to  make  a  simultaneous  ad- 
vance ayainst  Lee's  army  in  Virginia  and 
that  of  Johnston  in  Georgia.  Meade  was 
left  in  control  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  Sheridan  placed  in  command  of  the  cav- 
alry in  Virginia.  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  was 
made  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  James, 
consisting  of  38,648  men  and  90  guns.  May 
^  1864,  Grant  crossed  the  Rapidan  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  aggregating  on  May  i. 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  01 
War,  120,380  men  and  316  guns.  The  Ninth 
Corps,  20,780  in  number,  was  subsequently 
added.  Lee  lay  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rap- 
idan with  631,984  men.  The  Confederate  po- 
sition was  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of 
scraggy  oak,  sassafras,  hazel,  and  pine.  It  is 
a  region  of  worn-out  tobacco  fields,  and  lies 
directly  west  of  the  battle  fieldof  Chancellors- 
ville.  It  was  not  Grant's  intention  to  fight 
Lee  there,  but  the  Confederate  attack  early  on 
the  5th  compelled  it  Lee  gained  ground  in 
the  two  days'  fighting.  The  battle  was  a 
bloody  bush  fight.  More  than  200,000  men 
fought  in  a  vast  Jungle.  Grant's  loss 
amounted  to  over  20,00a  of  whom  5,000  were 
made  prisoners.  The  Confederate  loss  was 
about  10,000.  Grant  now  resolved  to  turn 
Lee's  left  flank  and  put  his  army  between 
the  latter  and  Richmond.  On  the  night  of 
the  7th  the  Federal  army  took  up  the  march 
toward  Spottsylvania  Court- House.  On  the 
morning  of  the  8th  of  May  the  men  of  the 
opposing  forces  arrived  almost  at  the  same 
moment  at  the  Court-House.  Then  occurred 
the  great  battle  of  Spottsylvania  (q.  v.). 

WUdllre,  The,  capture  of,  by  the  Mohawk^  V, 

Wilkes,  Charles: 
Commander   of    exploring  expedition,   re* 
port  of,  on  Oregon  Territory  referred  to, 
fv,  160. 
Removal  of  Mason  and  Slidell  from  British 
vessel.    (See  Mason  and  Slidell.) 
Wilkes's  Exploring  Expedition,  expenditures 

of  publication  of,  referred  to,  V,  537, 
Wilkinson,  James: 
Aaron  Burr's  insurrection,  troops  sent  to  sup- 
press, commanded  by,  1,  413. 
Conduct  and  commercial  transactions  of,  in- 
vestigated, I,  ^35. 
No  intimation  lound  of  corrupt  receipt  of 
money  by,  I,  439. 
Expeditions  against  Wabash  Indians  com- 
manded by,  I,  112. 
Mentioned,  1, 417. 
Willamette  Valley,  etc..  Wagon  Boad  Co., 
lands  granted  to  Oregon  tor,  referred  to,  VIII, 
78. 
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Wlllcox,  Orlando  B.,  negrotiations  for  and  cor- 
respondence regarding  restoration  of  peace, 
VI,  262. 

William  I,  Emperor  of  Germany,  death  of, 
referred  to,  vfll,  782. 

William,  The,  capture^  with  African  negroes 
on  board,  V,595. 

Wmiam  and  nanclB,  The,  satisfaction  to  be 
allowed  by  Great  Britain  for  detention  of, 
IV,  258. 

WllllamB,  Bleaier,  mentioned,  II.  398. 

WllllamB,  Bll,  commissioner  for  Cumberland 
road,  I,  418. 

Wllliamfl,  Ctoorge  H.,  memt>er  of  commission 
to  settle  questions  with  Great  Britain,  yil,i2i. 

WllllamB,  John  8.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  427. 

WllllamB,  Jonathan,  death  of  Gen.  Washing- 
ton announced  and  honors  to  be  paid  mem- 
ory of,  were  signed  by  as  Aid-de-Camp. 

WllllamB,  Bobert,  bureau  of  n>ilitary  informa- 
tion under  supervision  of^  discussed,  IX,  447. 

WllllamB,  8.  w.,  decree  of,  prohibiting  steam- 
ers sailing  under  American  flag  from  using 
channel  on  Yangtse  River  discussed,  VI,  690, 

WllllamB,  Btephen,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 
VIII,  836. 

WllllamBbiirg  (Ya.).  Battle  of.— As  soon  as  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Confederates  had 
withdrawn  from  Yorktown  (May  5,  1862)  a 
column  was  sent  in  pursuit  It  came  up  with 
the  retreating  rear  guard  at  Williamsburg. 
The  Confederates  hsui  been  reenforced  from 
Johnston's  army  at  Richmond.  Longstreet's 
division,  having  passed  beyond  the  town  re- 
traced its  steps  to  resist  the  attack.  Hdoker, 
of  Heintzelman's  division,  and  Smith,  of 
Keyes's,  bore  the  bnmt  of  the  assault,  fight- 
ing from  morning  till  late  in  the  afternoon, 
vamly  calling  for  reenforcements.  The  ar- 
rival of  Kearny's  division  about  4  p.  m. 
caused  the  Confederates  to  retire  toward 
Richmond.  The  Federal  loss  was  2,228  men, 
of  whom  456  were  killed.  The  Confederate 
loss  was  i,.s6o,  of  whom  288  were  killed. 

wmiamBon'B  Farm  (8.  0.),  Battle  ot— One 
of  the  minor  skirmishes  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  in  the  South  and  the  first  disaster 
to  the  British  arms  after  the  capture  of 
Charleston.  Julv  12,  1780,  Capt.  Houk,  with 
115  British  and  Tories,  was  sent  from  the  gar- 
rison at  Rocky  Mount  to  collect  militia  and 
drive  back  the  Americans.    Thomas  Sumter, 


tary  servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any  part  oi 
said  territory,  except  for  crime,  whereof  the 
party  shall  first  be  duly  convicted. "  This 
was  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  The  bill  as  amended 
passed  the  House,  but  failed  in  the  Senate. 
Early  the  next  year  another  bill  passed  the 
House,  appropriatins:  $3,000^000  for  the  same 
purpose,  with  the  Wilmot  amendment  at- 
tachedy  but  the  amendment  was  omitted  in 
the  Senate. 

Wilson,  Alfk^  M.,  member  of  Cherokee  Com- 
mission, IX,  46. 

Wilson,  Andrew  J.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  450. 

Wilson,  C.  B.,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed,  VIII, 
816. 

Wilson,  H.  B.  (administrator),  act  for  relief  of, 
vetoed,  VIII,  651. 

Wilson,  Henry,  Vice-President,  death  of,  an- 
nounced and   honors  to   be  paid  memory 

of,  VII,  331. 
Wilson,  John  M.,  Puerto  Rican    expedition 


reenforced  by  division  of,  X,  93. 
Alisons  Greek  (Mo.),  Battle  of- 
summer  of  1861  Confederate  troops  m  large 


-During 
ops  inTa 


the 


with  7J  men,  surprised  and  captured  them. 
Cant.  Houk  was  killed  in  the  fight. 
WllllB,  Albert  8.,  minister  to  Hawaiian  Is- 


lands.   (See  Hawaiian  Islands,  minister* to.) 

Willis,  Jesse  H.,  collector  of  customs,  nomina- 
tion of,  11,  426. 

Wlllman,  Henry,  act  for  relief  of.  vetoed,  VII, 
125. 

Wilmington,  The,  attempts  of,  to  silence  bat- 
teries at  Cardenas,  Cuba,  X,  91.  (See  also 
X,77) 

WUmot  Proviso.— President  Polk,  in  a  special 
message  Aug.  8,  1846  (IV,  459),  made  are- 
quest  of  Congress  for  money  to  adjust  the 
boundary  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  by  the  purchase  of  certain  Mexican 
territory  outside  of  Texas.  In  accordance 
with  this  request  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  House  appropriating  $2,000,000  for  the 
purpose.  David  Wilmot,  a  Democrat  from 
Pennsylvania,  offered  an  amendment  which 
provided  "  that  neither  slavery  nor  involun- 


numbers  were  sent  into  Missouri  from  Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Gen.  Lyon  was 
stationed  at  Sringfield  with  5,500  Federal 
troops.  The  Confederates,  20,000  strong,  ad- 
vanced in  2  columns  under  McCuUoch  and 
Price.  During  the  night  of  Aug.  9, 1861,  Sigel 
was  sent  with  1,500  men  to  attack  ue  Confed- 
erate rear,  9  miles  distant,  at  Wilsons  Creek, 
while  Lyon  attacked  the  front.  Both  attacks 
were  repulsed.  Sigel  lost  5  of  his  6  guns 
and  more  than  half  of  his  men.  Lyon  was 
killed  while  leading  a  charge.  The  Fedend 
loss  was  1.24^  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
The  Confederate  loss  was  about  the  same. 
Winchester  (Va.),  Battles  at.— Winchester 
and  its  vicinity  was  the  scene  of  several  en- 
gagements during  the  War  between  the 
States.  It  is  located  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  and  was  on  the  line  of  the  two  armies 
as  they  lA arched  and  countermarched  through 
the  valley.  An  engagement  occurred  at 
Kemstown,  near  Wmchester,  Mar.  23.  1862, 
the  Federals  under  the  command  of  Shields 
and  Kimball,  and  the  Confederates  under 
Jackson.  In  killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
the  Federals  lost  590  and  the  Confederates 
718.  Jackson  retreated  to  his  main  force. 
In  May,  1862,  the  Federals  under  Banks  were 
posted  at  Harrisonburg,  in  the  valley. 
Banks  was  about  to  be  attacked  by  the  Con- 
federates under  Jackson,  when  he  retired 
down  the  valley  to  the  heights  of  Winchester, 

ing  as- 
idly  on 
the  25th  to  the  north  bank  of  the  I^otomac, 
making  the  distance,  about  50  miles,  in  48 
hours.  He  was  pursued  by  Jackson  to  near 
Harpers  Ferry.  Again,  June  15,  1865,  the 
Federals  under  Milroy  were  encamped  near 
Winchester,  numbering  about  7t000,  which 
force  was  deemed  sufficient  to  hold  the  place 
against  all  the  Confederates  known  to  be 
in  the  valley.  On  that  day  Milroy  found 
himself  almost  surrounded  by  the  combined 
corps  of  Ix)ngstreet  and  Ewell.  An  artillery 
fight  was  maintained  all  day  and  at  night 
the  divided  and  scattered  troops  of  Milroy 
retreated  to  the  Potomac  River,  having  lost 
4,000  men,  28  guns,  about  300  horses,  and  a 
large  number  of  wagons.  The  Confederate 
loss  was  insignificant    A  small  force  of  Fed- 


where  on  May  24  he  gave  battle.    Beii 
sailed  on  both  flanks,  ne  retreated  rapi 
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Winchester  (Ya.),  Battles  ^^— Continued, 
erals  under  Avereli  was  attacked  bv  the 
Confederates  under  Early  near  Wincnester 
July  12.  1864.  The  Confederates  defeated 
the  Federals,  who  lost  3  guns  and  about  400 
men.  Early  then  marched  on  Chambers- 
bux]g,  Pa.  In  August,  1S64,  Sheridan  took 
command  of  the  Federal  army  in  the  valley, 
known  as  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah. 
The  Confederates  under  Early  were  en- 
camped  on  the  west  bank  of  OpequanCreel^ 
covering  Winchester,  They  were  attacked 
on  Sept  19  by  Sheridan.  The  battle 
began  about  10  a.  m.  and  was  maintained  till 
nearly  3  p.  m..  when  the  Confederates  re- 
treated to  and  beyond  Winchester.  Sheridan 
took  2.500  prisoners  and  found  2,000  wounded 
in  the  hospitals  at  Wi nchester.  The  Confed- 
erate loss  in  all  reached  5,500  while  the  Fed- 
eral loss  was  653  killed,  3,719  wounded  and 
618  missin^-^  total  of  4,99a  This  is  also 
called  the  battle  of  Opequan. 

Wind  Kiyer  Besenratlon.  (See  Shoshone 
Reservation.) 

WlndonL    William,    Secretary  of  Treasury, 
death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 
memory  of,  IX,  164. 
Referred  to,  IX,  133. 

Wines,  E.  0.,  commissioner  to  International 
Congress  on  Prevention  of  Crimes,  report 
of,  referred  to,  VII,  161. 

Wines,  duty  on,  discussed,  II,  568;  III,  102; 
IV,  274,  40a 

Winnebago  Indians.— A  tribe  of  the  Siouan 
stock  of  Indians.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of 
a  word  meaning  ''dirty  water. **  They  called 
themselves  Hotcangara,  meaning:  "parent 
speech. "  Early  in  the  history  of  tne  North- 
west Territory  the  Winnebagoes  migrated 
eastward,  but  were  forced  back  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Green  Bay,  Wis.  They  were  nearly 
exterminated  through  wars  with  neighboring 
tribes  in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  aided 
the  French  in  the  wars  between  France  and 
England  and  were  allies  of  the  British  dur- 
ing both  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of 
1812.  The  Winnebagoes  were  active  in  the 
Indian  war  of  1793-94  >^d  were  subdued  by 
Gen.  Wayne.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  made 
with  them  in  1816.  In  1826  and  1827  treaties 
were  made  fixing  the  boundaries  of  their 
hunting  grounds.  In  1829  they  ceded  large 
tracts  of  land  to  the  General  Government 
and  after  several  removals  they  were  in  i860 
settled  upon  reservations  in  Nebraska  and 
Wisconsin.    Their  number  in  1893  was  2,184. 

Winnebago  Indians: 
Agent  for,  recommended,  VIIL  374. 
Claim  of  Omahas  against,  VIII,  204. 
Treaty   with,  IL  347,  395,  397.  423, 42$  43pi 
^  46J^  607;  IIir39S;  V,  2ii  242,  3dS,  578; 

WinsloW,  Bsra  D..  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to 

surrender  other  lugitives  and,  VII,  371, 415. 

Wlnslow,  John  A^  thanks  of  Congress  to, 

recommended,  VI.  256. 
Wlnslow,  The,  disabled  in  conflict  in  Carde- 
nas Bay,  Cuba,  X,  77, 91. 
Rescued  oy  the  Hudson^  X,  77. 
Thanks  of  Congress  to  officers  and  men  of, 
recommended,  X,  77. 
Winthrop,    Bobert  0.,   correspondence    re- 
specting presentation  to  United  States  of 
desk  upon  which  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  written,  VII,  588. 
Wlsoonsin.— One  of  the  United  States-,  nick- 


name, "The  Badger  State;"  motto,  "For- 
ward." It  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, between  lat.  42^  27'  and  47^  north  and 
long.  86*>  53'  and  92**  54'  west,  not  including  is- 
lands in  Lake  Superior  and  Michigan.  ,ltis 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Superior  and 
the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  on  the  north- 
east and  east  by  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan and  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  south  by  Illi- 
nois, and  on  the  west  oy  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
(separated  mostly  by  the  Mississippi  and  St. 
Croix  rivers).  Wisconsin  is  hilly  in  the  north 
and  southwest,  but  elsewhere  is  generally 
level  It  has  important  agricultural,  mining, 
and  lumbering  interests  and  extensive  manu- 
factures of  flour,  machinery,  and  beer.  It  was 
visited  as  early  as  1634  by  Nicollet,  La  Salle, 
and  French  fur  traders,  who  established  a  set- 
tlement at  Green  Bay  in  1639.  It  was  included 
in  the  Northwest  Territory  till  1800,  when  it 
became  a  part  of  the  Indiana  Territoi^*. 
In  1809  it  was  included  in  Illinois  Territory,  in 
i8i8in  Michigan  Territorj^  and  in  1836  it  was 
organized  as  Wisconsin  Territory,  and  in- 
cluded, besides  its  present  area,  the  territory 
now  embraced  in  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota and  part  of  the  Dakotas.  It  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  Ma^  29, 1848.  Area,  56,- 
040  sq.  miles;  population,  according  to  the 
State  census  of  1905,  2,  228, 949. 
Wisconsin: 
Act  for  continuing  certain  works  in,  reasons 

for  applying  i>ocket  veto  to,  IV,  610. 
Boundary  line  with  Michigan  referred  to.  III, 

629. 
Constitution  adopted    by,  transmitted,  IV, 

509,  577. 
Volunteers  from,  thanks   of  President  ten- 
dered, VI,  241. 
Wisoonsin  Kiyer,  act  regarding  improvement 

of,  vetoed,  VII,  282. 
Wise,  Henry  A.,  minister  to— 
Brazil- 
Correspondence  of,  referred  to,  IV,  576, 

578,  688. 
Dispatches  from,  regarding  slave  trade,  IV, 

France,  nomination  of,  and  reasons  therefor, 
.     IV,  233. 

Witnesses: 
Fees  of,  referred  to,  VIII,  143, 183, 249. 
Protection  of,    from  injniy  recommended, 
IX,  42. 

Witt,  William  P.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  VIII,  648. 

Wolcott,  OliTer,  commissioner  of  United 
States,  nomination  of,  1, 30a 

Wbltbrd,  Frank,  Presidential  elector  of  Ken- 
tucky, arrest  and  imprisonment  of,  VI,  259. 

Woman  Bnfltago. — The  claims  for  woman 
suffrage  rest  largely  upon  a  dogma  that  suf 
f  rage  is  a  naturu  right  The  constitution  of 
New  Jersey,  framed  in  1776,  and  a  statute 
passed  in  1793  to  regulate  elections,  permitted 
all  inhabitants  with  certain  qualiflcations  to 
vote  and  stipulated  how  each  should  deposit 
"  his  or  her  ballot"  This  act  was  repealed  in 
1807.  Advocates  of  woman  suffrage  argue 
that  it  is  a  natural  right  and  that  "the  con- 
sent of  .the  governed  ••  is  not  the  governed 
property  holders,  nor  the  governed  voting 
men,  but  all  the  governed,  men  and  women; 
thatthe  voting  ofmales  is  no  longer  condi- 
tioned upon  military  service,  and  that 
woman  needs  a  vote  to  adequately  protect 
and  advance  her  interests.   In  reply  to  these 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents, 


Woman  Siifl!rage^CVw/m«^</. 
claims  it  is  held  that  **  suffraee  is  not  a  natural 
right;  that  in  all  ages  ana  countries  it  has 
been  conditioned  upon  qualifications  of  ex- 
pediency ;  that  representation  of  tax-paying 
women  practically  exists;  that  the  interests 
of  the  family  and  of  the  State  will  be  best 
preserved  by  continuing  the  division  of  labor 
which  hitherto  has  exempted  women  from 
military  and  political  duty;  that  the  interests 
of  women  are  not  so  distinct  from  those  of 
men  as  to  make  their  representation  as  a  class 
necessary,  and  that  their  interests  can  be  ad- 
eciuatel]r  protected  without  their  voting." 
The  agitation  has  resulted  in  a  partial  en- 
franchisement of  women,  in  elections  involv- 
ing property  taxes  and  schools,  in  about 
hiuf  of  the  States  and  Territories.  In  four 
States  women  possess  suffrage  on  equal 
terms  with  men,  namely,  in  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  and  Idaho.  In  Kansas  women 
can  vote  in  school  and  municipal  elections. 
Women  possess  school  suffrage  in  17  States; 
namely,  in  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska. New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South 
Dakota,  Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. In  addition  to  school  suffrage  Montana 
and  Iowa  permit  women  to  vote  upon  the  is- 
suance of  municipal  bonds;  while  Louisiana 
gives  to  women  tax^payers  the  right  to  vote 
on  all  questions  concerning  the  expenditure 
of  public  money.  A  modified  and  restricted 
form  of  suffrage  is  also  granted  in  Kentucky 
and  Texas,  so  that  women  have  either  full  or 
partial  franchise  in  27  States  of  the    Union. 

Woman's  RigbtB.— The  first  woman's  rights 
convention  was  held  at  Seneca  Falls,  N7  Y, 
July  19, 1818.  It  demanded  for  women  equal 
rights  with  men.  The  women  based  tneir 
claims  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  first  national  woman's  rights  convention 
was  held  at  Worcester.  Mass.,  Oct  23, 1850. 
In  1866  the  American  Equal  Rights  Associa- 
tion presented  the  first  petition  ever  laid  be- 
fore Con&press  for  woman  suffrage.  The 
New  Eneland  Woman's  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion waslormed  in  1868,  and  the  first  system- 
atic effort  was  then  begun  for  memorializing 
legislatures  and  Congress.  The  Massachu- 
setts Republican  convention  of  1868  admitted 
Lucy  Stone  and  Mary  A.  Livermore  as  dele- 
gates. The  following  year  the  convention 
of  the  party  in  that  Etate  indorsed  woman 
suffrage.  In  1872  and  again  in  1876  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  resolved  "  that 
the  matter  of  woman's  rights  should  have  re- 
spectful consideration."  Besides  the  women 
mentioned  above  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent leaders  in  the  woman's  rights  move- 
ment have  been  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  Virginia  L.  Minor,  Matilda 
Jpcelyn  Gage,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Carrie  C. 
Catt,  and  Anna  H.  Shaw.  (See  also  Woman 
Suffrage.) 

Wood,  John  E.,  correspondence  of,  referred  to, 

Wood,  Lafayette  B.,  brevet  second  lieutenant, 
promotion  of,  to  second  lieutenant  recom- 
mended, IV,  446. 

Woodbridge,  Barab  A.,  act  wanting  restora- 
tion of  pension  to,  vetoed,  VlII,  727. 

Woodbury,  Harriet,  act  to  pension,  vetoed, 
IX,  756. 


Woodbury,  Levi,  Secretary  of  Treasury  in 
1836  issued  an  order  regarding  the  cucu- 
lation  of  small  bank  notes  and  certain  rules 
to  reduce  the  number  of  by  payment  in 
specie. 
Correspondence  respecting  interference  in 
elections  and  pay  of  soldiers.  III,  96. 
Woodcock,  ATna.Tirta,  act  granting  pension  to. 

vetoed,  IX,  681.  . 

Woodford,  Stewart  L.,  minister  to  Spain  men- 
tioned, X,  32, 50, 61. 
Withdrawal  of,  X,  87. 
Woodruff,  WllforiL  letter  of,  advising  Mor- 
mons to  refrain  from  contracting  marriages 
forbidden  by  law  referred  to,  IX,  118. 
Woodson,  Mary  8.,  act  granting  pension  to, 

vetoed,  VIII,  449. 
Woodwortli,  Mary,  act  granting  pension  to, 

vetoed,  VIII,  732. 
Woodwortli,  Bellm  B.,  thanks  of  Congress  to, 

recommended,  VI,  76. 
Wool,  JolinE.: 
Correspondence   regarding  Department  of 

Pacific,  V,  296,  2^,  483. 
Inquiry  in  case  of.  Ill,  372. 
Thanks  of  President  tendered  to,  and  the 
forces  under   his   command  in  bringing 
about  the  surrender  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
evacuation  of  batteries,  VI,  112. 
Wool  and  Woolens,  import  duty  on,  discussed, 

III,  28;  VII,  293. 
Woolley,  Abram  &.,  mentioned,  II,  112. 
Wooster,  David,  monument  to  memory  of,  in- 
formation regarding,  II,  232. 
Worcester,  Dean  0.,  member  of  commission 

to  Philippine  Islands,  X,  359. 
Worcester,  Frank  D.,  act  granting  pension  to, 

vetoed,  VIII,  826. 
'Worcester  vs.  Oeorgla.— An  important  Su- 

Sreme  Court  case  involving  the  right  of  in- 
ividual  States  to  make  laws  at  variance 
with  treaties  made  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Samuel  A.  Worcester  was  a 
missionary  among  the  Cherokees.  In  1831 
he  was  arrested  Iw  officers  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  4  years'  im- 
prisonment for  living  amon^  the  Indians  in 
violation  of  an  act  of  the  State  legislature 
which  forbade  any  white  person  to  reside 
among  the  Indians  without  a  license  from 
the  governor  of  the  State  or  some  one  else 
authorized  to  issue  it  Worcester  pleaded 
authorization  by  the  President  and  by  the 
Cherokees,  also  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  act  itself.  By  a  writ  of  error  the  case 
was  brought  before  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  That  tribunal  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  State  court  and  rendered 
judgment  in  favor  of  Worcester  on  the 
ground  that  the  Georgia  act,  bein^  repug- 
nant to  the  Constitution,  to  the  treaties  made 
by  the  United  States  with  the  Cherokees, 
and  to  the  laws  of  Congress  in  execution 
thereof,  was  unconstitutional  and  void.  It 
was  held  that  the  treaties  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  contemplate  the  Indian  terri- 
tory as  completely  separated  from  that  of 
the  States,  and  provide  that  all  intercourse 
with  the  Indians  shall  be  carried  on  by  the 
Government  of  the  Union. 
Worden,  JohnL.: 
Captain  in  Navy,  nomination  of,  VI,  I5i« 
Imprisonment  of,  VI,  34. 
Thanks  of  Congress  to,  recommended,  VI, 

143- 
Thanks  of  President  tendered,  VI,  X12. 
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Worden,  L.  J.,  act  for  relief  of, 'vetoed,  VIII, 
662. 
Consideration  and  return  of,  discussed,  VIII, 
664. 
World's  Oolumbian  Commission : 
Reports  of,  deposited  in  State  Department, 

1X749. 
Reports  of,  transmitted,  IX,  132,  254,  534. 

World's  Oolumbian  B^;»osiUon.— The  idea 
of  celebrating  by  an  exposition  the  fourth 
centenary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus  was  conceived  during  the  progress 
of  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia 
in  18761  The  project  was  widelv  discussed 
and  met  with  general  favon  New  York, 
Washington,  St  Louis,  and  Chicago  com- 
peting tor  the  site.    In  February,  i^,  Con- 

'  gress  authorized  the  holding  of  the  exposition 
and  designated  Chicago  as  the  place.  A 
company  nad  already  b«en  organized,  with  a 
capital  of  $5,000,000,  for  holding  the  fair. 
The  buildings  were  dedicated  Oct.  21, 1892, 
just  400  years  after  the  landing  of  Columbus. 
Owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise 
the  exposition  did  not  open  until  May  I  fol- 
lowing, remaining  open  till  the  30th  of  the 
following  Octot>er.  It  surpassed  all  previous 
world's  fairs  in  every  respect  except  in  point 
of  attendance,  in  which  it  fell  below  that  of 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889  only.  Jackson 
Park  and  the  Midway  Plaisance,  the  site  of 
the  exposition,  covered  6^3  acres  of  land  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  of  this 
about  190  acres  were  under  roof.  The  28 
main  exposition  buildings  occupied  142^ 
acre&  the  remainder  being  covered  by  State 
and  foreign  buildings  and  concessions.  The 
building  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  manu- 
factures and  liberal  arts  was  the  largest  in 
the  world.  It  measured  1,687  ^y  7^7  ^cet  and 
covered  30 H  acres.  The  central  nalL  1,280 
by  380  feet,  was  open  to  the  roof,  a  distance 
or  237.6  feet,  without  a  supporting  column. 
There  were  ix  acres  of  skylight  and  40  car- 
loads of  glass  in  the  root,  and  it  required 
7,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  5  carloads  of 
nails  to  lay  the  floor.  The  buildings  were 
painted  by  spraying  machines  and  covered 
with  a  composition  resembling  marble,  which 

fave  the  fair  the  name  of  the  "  White  City." 
'ifty-two  foreign  powers  ofhcially  partici- 
pated in  the  exposition  in  response  to  Presi- 
dent Harrison^s  proclamation  of   Dec.  24, 
1890,  inviting  "  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to 
take  part  in  the  commemoration  of  an  event 
that  IS  preeminent  in  human  history  and  of 
lasting  interest  to  mankind  (IX,  140).    TJie 
United  States   Government  appropriations 
amounted  to  ^000,000.    There  were  in  all 
65422  exhibitors,  27,529400  admissions,  and 
the  receipts  amounted  to  114,117,332,  exceed- 
ing the  expenditures  by  nearly  $2,ooo,ooa 
World's  Oolumbian  Exposition  at  Chicago: 
Board  of  management  of  Government  ex- 
hibit designated,  IX,  401. 
Chinese  artisans,  admission  of,  to,  tempora- 
rily, recommended,  IX.  187. 
Military  encampment  to  be  held  during,  dis- 
cussed, IX,  234. 
Proclamation  respecting  opening  of,  IX,  140. 
Proposition  to  observe  four  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  discoverv  of  America  by  open- 
ing of,  discussed,  IX,  52. 
Referred  to,  IX,  187. 
Reports  of — 
Deposited  in  State  Department,  IX,  749. 


Discussed  and  recommendations  regard- 
ing,  IX,  132,  234,  330,  334*  752.  .        ^ 
Resolution  of  International  American  Con- 
ference regarding,  IX,  77. 
World's  Pair.    (See  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position.) 
World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial 
Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  VIII,  186,  215, 
217, 276,  338. 
Board  on  behalf  of  Executive  Departments 
designated,  VIII,  228, 2^a 
Also  placed  in  charge  ot  Cincinnati  and 

Louisville  expositions,  VIII,  232. 
Instructions  to,  VIII,  2^,  233. 
Proclamation  regarding,  VllI/159. 
Report  of  board  of  managers  of,  referred  to, 
VIII,  268. 
Worrell.  Edward,   consul  at  Matanzas,  cor- 
respondence regarding  estates  of  deceased 
American  citizens  in  Cuba,  Y,  360. 
Worthington,  Nioholas  E.,  member  of  Strike 

Commission,  IX,  551. 
Wright,  Anna,  act  granting  pension  to,  ve- 
toed, VIII,  567. 
Wright,  Carroll  D.,  member  of  Strike  Com- 
mission, IX,  551. 
Wright,  Isaac  H.,  naval  agent,  appointment 

of,  referred  to,  IV,  422. 
Wright,  J.  C,  correspondence  regarding  re- 
moval of  remains  of  the  late  President  W.  H. 
Harrison.  IV,  53. 
Wright,  John  v.,  member  of  Indian  commis- 
sion, IX,  144. 
Wright,  Joseph  A.,  compensation  to,  for  at- 
tending International  Agricultural  Exhibi- 
tion at  Hamburg,  Germany,  recommended, 
VI,  197. 
Wright,  Laura  A.,  act  granting  pension  to, 

vetoed,  VIII,  638. 
Wright,  Obed,  arrest  and  prosecution  of,  for 

murder  of  friendly  Indians,  II,  49. 
Wttrtemberg.— A  Kingdom  of  the  German 
Empire,  lying  between  Bavaria  on  the  east 
and  Baden  on  the  west,  while  to  the  south  it 
reaches  Lake  Constance  and  the  borders  of 
the  Tyrol.  Though  \  rimari ly  an  agricultural 
'" ■ '      "le 


State,  yielding  considerable  quantities  of 
fijain,  beets,  hops,  flax,  and  hemp,  Wiirtem- 
oerg  has  numerous  flourishing  industries, 
Stuttgart  is  the  center  of  the  publishing  trade 
ot  southern  Gei  n  any  and  gold  and  silver- 
ware, clocks,  pianos,  surgical  instruments, 
paper,  beer  and  sparkling  wine  are  largely 
produced  both  in  the  capital  and  other  cities 
of  the  Kingdom.  The  government  is  a  lim- 
ited monarchy  administered  by  the  King,  and 
two  legislative  chambers.  WUrtemberg  sends 
^representatives  to  the  Bundesrat  and  17  to 
tne  Reichstag.  Education  is  compulsory, 
the  standard  of  illiteracy  is  very  low  ana 
there  is  an  excellent  universitv  atTiibingen. 
founded  in  1477.  The  King  is  the  head  01 
the  Evangelical  church  to  which  69  per  cent 
of  his  subjects  belong;  Catholics  and  Jews 
form  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  former 
Duchy  and  Electorate  xA  WUrtemberg  be- 
came a  Kingdom  by  the  peace  of  Pressburg 
in  1805  and  became  a  State  in  the  German 
Empire  in  187 1.  Area,  7,534  sq.  miles;  popu- 
lation (1900),  2,169,480. 

WUrtemberg: 
Convention  with,  IV,  316. 
Naturalization  treaty  witJi,  VII,  43. 

Wyandotte,  The,  capture  of  the  iViUiam  by, 
V.595. 
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Wyaadotrto  0<mBtltatlOB.—The  final  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Kansas,  adopted  Oct  4, 
1859.  It  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  10,421  to 
5,530.  It  prohibited  slavery.  The  governor 
was  to  be  elected  for  2  years,  and  Topeka 
was  made  the  capital  This  constitution 
was  adopted  at  Wyandotte,  now  a  part  of 
Kansas  City,  Kans.  (See  also  Lecompton 
Constitution;  Topeka  Constitution.) 

WyaadoUe  Indlaiu.— A  tribe  of  the  Iro- 
quoian  family  of  Indians.  When  first  known 
to  the  whites  they  occupied  a  narrow  strip  of  - 
land  in  Ontario,  out  between  1615  and  1650 
they  were  almost  exterminated  in  war  with 
neighboring  tribes.  They  joined  with  another 
triM  and  soon  spread  along  the  south  and 
west  shores  oi  Lake  Erie  and  acquired  con- 
siderable influence.  The  Wyandottes  sided 
with  the  French  till  the  close  of  Pontiac's 
War  and  aided  the  British  in  the  War  of 
1812.  The  word  "Wyandotte"  means  "calf 
of  the  leg,**  and  refers  to  the  manner  in 
which  thev  cut  their  meat  They  were  called 
*•  Hurons  "  by  the  French  on  account  of  the 
arrangement  of  their  hair,  which  resembled 
the  bristles  of  a  wild  boar.  They  now  num- 
ber about  700^  mostly  at  Quapaw  Agency, 
Ind.T. 

WyaadoUe  ladlaiui: 
Lands  to  be  conveyed  to,  by  Delawares,  IV, 

276U 
Trcatv  with,  I,  363,  m  m  434, 4»  460, 554, 
569;  11,21, 47,  569;  III,  2^;  IV,  157;  V, 
66^301. 
Opinion  of  Senate  concerning,  requested, 

1.62. 
Referred  to.  V,  304. 

Transmitted  for  exercise  of  powers  for  ful- 
filling, X,  46. 

Wyld,  Bobert  8.,  act  for  relief  of,  apptoved 
and  reasons  therefor,  VIII,  152. 

Wyoming.— One  of  the  United'^States;  motto. 
"  Equal  rights."  It  lies  between  lat  41°  and 
45^  north  and  long.  104^  and  xii°  west  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Montana,  on  the 
east  bv  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  on  the 
south  By  Colorado  a^d  Utah,  and  on  the  west 
by  Utah  and  Idaho.  The  surface  being 
mountainous,  the  leading  industries  are 
stock  raising  and  mining.  Gold,  coal,  iron, 
and  petroleum  are  the  chief  minerals.  Most 
of  toe  present  State  a /as  included  in  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  It  was  organized  a$  a 
Territory  in  1868  from  areas  previously  in 
Dakota,  Idaho,  and  Utah,  but  aerived  more 
remotely  from  the  origixial  Territories  of 
Nebraska,  Utah,  and  Oregon,  a  portion  hav- 
ing at  one  time  also  belonged  to  Washing- 
ton. Wyoming  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
in  189a  AreiL  97«890  sq.  miles;  population, 
according  to  tne  State  census  of  1905,  lei,- 
816. 

Wyoming: 
Admission  of,  into  Union  discussed.  IX,  118. 
Chinamen  injured  by  lawless  men  in,  VIII, 
329,  383,  498. 
Indemnity  to,  recommended,  VIII,  634. 

Appropriation  for,  VIII.  782. 
Troops  sent  to  protect,  VIII,  348. 
Lands  in,  set  apart  for  public  reservation  by 

proclamation.   IX,  142,  155,  789,  793. 
Organized  band  of  persons  in,   referred  to, 

VII,  6a 
Unlawful   combinations  in,   proclamations 
Pgainst  IX,  290,  50a 

Wyoming  OontroTsny.— In  the  original  char- 


ter granted  by  Charles  I  to  William  Penn  the 
northern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  was  fixed 
at  lat  43°  north.  However,  the  proprietors 
of  the  colony  accepted  42^  as  the  northern 
boundary  and  extended  the  southern  bound- 
ary to  include  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware bays.  Connecticut  claimed  all  the  ter- 
ritory north  of  41°  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
asserted  her  rights  by  chartering  the  Susque- 
hanna Company,  organized  in  1753,  to  form 
settlements  in  the  disputed  territory.  In  1762 
the  company  sent  its  first  party  of  settlers, 
200  in  number,  into  the  region,  but  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  Indians,  who  repudiated  a 
previous  sale  of  their  rights  to  Connecticut 
and  made  a  sale  to  Pennsylvania.  In  1769 
the  Susquehanna  Company  sent  more  col- 
onists into  the  disputed  country,  and  a  des- 
ultory warfare  began  between  tnem  and  the 
Pennsylvania  settlers,  to  whom  the  territory 
had  been  leased.  The  former  were  sevend 
times  driven  out  of  the  disputed  district  by  the 
Pennsylvanians,  but  they  finally  obtained  a 
permanent  lodgment,  as  the  Pennsylvania 
contestants  were  only  lessees,  while  their  op- 
ponents fought  for  their  property  rights.  Hos- 
tilities with  the  mother  country  caused  a  sus- 
pension of  civil  strife  for  a  time.  In  1779  an 
act  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  trans- 
ferred all  the  proprietary  lands  to  the  State. 
Pennsylvania  brought  suit  against  Connect- 
icut to  decide  the  jurisdiction  over  Wyoming. 
The  case  was  heard  by  5  judges  at  Trenton. 
In  November,  1782,  their  unanimous  decision, 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Congress,  was  in 
favor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Wyoming  MasBacre.— July  3, 1778,  Col.  Zebu- 
Ion  Butler,  of  the  Continental  army,  with  a 
force  of  about  300  militiamen,  mostly  old  men 
and  boys,  marched  out  of  Forty  Fort,  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  about3  miles  above  Wilkes- 
barre.  Pa.,  to  drive  oft  an  invading  party 
of  some  800  Indians  and  Tories  under  Chief 
"oseph  Brant  and  the  British  Colonel  Walter 
Butler.  The  Indians  burned  the  forts  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley  and  forced  the  Amer- 
ican militiamen  to  retreat  in  disorder.  Of 
the  300  who  left  the  fort  in  the  morning  the 
names  of  162  officers  and  men  are  recorded 
as  killed  in  action  and  the  massacre  which 
followed.  Butler,  the  British  officer  in  com- 
mand, reported  the  taking  of  227  scalps  and 
only  5  prisoners.  Col.  Zebulon  Butler  with 
14  men  escaped  from  the  valley. 


Z.  T.  Z.  Mission. — An  American  embassy  to 
France  in  1707,  consisting  of  Charles  C.Pinck- 
ney,  John  Marshall,  and  Elbridge  Gerry. 
Francis  Dana  declined  appointment  to  this 
mission  because  of  ill  health.  During  the 
strained  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  French  Republic  itbecanie  necessary 
to  ask  for  the  recall  of  Gen6t  the  French 
minister.  In  return  France  asked  that  Gou- 
vemeur  Morris  be  recalled.  Wishingto  avoid 
rupture  between  the  two  Republics,  President 
John  Adams  called  a  special  session  of  Con- 
gress and  announced  his  intention  of  sending 
a  special  missies  t*  France  to  conciliate  that 
country  if  possible  (L  245).  In  October  the 
commission  met  at  Paris  and  endeavored  to 


Bi 
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X.  Y.  Z.  Mission— OyifA'iitfif^. 
open  negotiations  with  Talleyrand,  the  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs.  Talleyrand  deputed  3 
special  agents  to  treat  with  the  Americans, 
and  these  were  designated  in  dispatches  to  the 
United  States  Government  as  A^  Y.,  and  Z., 
respectively.  They  suggested  that  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners  submit  to  Talleyrand  a 
proposal  from  the  United  States  to  lend  to 
France  a  large  sum  of  money,  or  that  the 
United  States  accept  from  France  the  assign- 
ment of  a  loan  extorted  from  the  Dutch,  and 
that  one  of  the  envoys  return  to  America  to 
arrange  the  details  of  the  business.  The  com- 
missioners flatly  refused  the  proposals,  and 
theirmission,  which  was  fruitless,  terminated. 
The  correspondence  was  disclosed  upon  their 
return  and  aroused  much  indignation  against 
France.  While  on  this  mission  Charles 
Cotes  worth  Pinckney  made  the  famous  reply 
to  an  intimation  that  peace  might  be  assured 
by  a  payment  of  money,  "Millions  for  de-- 
fense,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute," 


Takama  Indians,  treaty  with,  V,  581. 

Taklma  Beseryatlon,  Wash.,  lands  on,  to  be 
used  by  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  VI II,  277, 
369,  593. 

Tale,  The,  mentioned,  X,  93. 

Tamghalm,  BU.  J.,  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed>  VIII,  817. 

Tancton  Indians,  treaty  with,  II,  346. 

Tanotonl  Indians,  treaty  with,  II,  346. 

Tangtse  River,  steamers  sailing  under  Ameri- 
can flag  prohibited  from  psissing  through 
Straw  shoe  Channel  on,  VI,  098,  704. 

Yankee,  The,  mentioned,  X,  92. 

Yankee  Doodle.— A  popular  national  air  of 
the  United  States.  The  words  are  said  to 
have  been  written  in  derision  of  the  ill-as- 
sorted Continental  troops,  about  1755.  by  Dr. 
Schuckbui^h,  a  surgeon  under  Gen.  Amnerst 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  The  origi- 
nal title  was  "  The  Yankee's  Return  from 
Camp,"  and  there  are  several  versions.  The 
tune  nas  undergone  various  changes. 

Yankees. — A  word  of  uncertain  origin,  first 
applied  to  the  early  English  colonists,  later  bv 
the  English  to  Americans  generally,  and  still 
later  to  Northerners  by  people  of  the  South. 
According  to  common  legen^  Yankees  is  a 
corruption  of  Yengees,  Yaunghees,  or  Yang- 
hies,  a  name  said  to  have  been  given  by  the 
Massachuset  Indians  to  the  English  colo- 
nists in  their  efforts  to  pronounce  the  word 
"English"  or  the  French  word  "Anglais." 
It  was  firet  applied  to  the  New  Englanders 
as  a  term  of  reproach  bv  British  soldiers. 

Yard,  James,  consul  to  Santa  Cnu,  nomina- 
tion of,  1, 98. 

Yasoo  Frauda.— A  term  applied  to  the  sale  by 
the  State  of  Georgia  in  1795  ot  ner  western 
territory,  now  included  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  to  4  land  companies,  known 
generally  as  the  Yazoo  companies  from  the 
district  in  which  they  operated.  The  land 
extended  from  the  Alabama  and  Coosa 
rivers  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  thirty- 
first  to  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  and  the  price 
paid  to  the  state  was  9500,000,  or  about  1  ^ 
cents  per  acre.    It  was  charged  that  many 


members  of  the  legislature  who  voted  for  the 
sale  had  been  bribed.  President  Washing- 
ton made  the  alleged  frauds  the  subject  of 
a  special  message  ( 1, 175).  The  people  of 
the  State  were  indignant  and  a  party  was 
formed  to  repeal  the  sale.  In  1796  the  rec- 
ords of  the  transaction  were  burned  in  the 
firesence  of  the  governor  and  legislature, 
mmediately  numerous  claims  sprang  up, 
which  had  to  be  decided  by  Congress.  The 
territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in 
1802.  The  next  year  Presidept  Jefferson  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  iuvestigate  the 
claims,  and  James  Madison,  chairman  of  the 
commission,  recommended  a  compromise, 
but  Georgia  refused  to  compensate  the  claim- 
ants. Their  claim  was  sustained  by  the  Su- 
Ereme  Court,  however^  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
olding  that  allegations  of  bribery  of  the 
legislature  could  not  be  entertained,  and 
that  purchasers  from  the  land  companies 
were  innocent  holders;  that  the  act  of  the 
Georgia  legislature  in  1796  repealing  the 
sale  of  179^  was  an  abrogation  of  contract, 
and  therefore  void.  Finally  an  act  was 
passed  in  18 14  appropriating  |8,ooo,ooo  pay- 
able out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Miss- 
issippi lands  to  satisfy  the  Yazoo  claimants. 

Yellow  Fever  (  see  also  Contagious  Diseases; 
International  Sanitary  Conference;  Quar- 
antine Regulations): 
Commission  to    investigate   causes,  etc.,  of, 

recommended,  X,  1 16. 
In  Southern  States  discussed,  VII,  492. 
Act  legalizing  issue  of  provisions  to  suffer- 
ers recommended,  VII,  500. 

Yellowstone  National  Park.  (  See  National 
Parks.)  * 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  compensation 
to  superintendent  of,  referred  to,  Vll,  82. 

Yokom,  William,  report  in  case  of,  trans- 
mitted, VI,  21 1. 

York  (Oanada),  Oaptnre  of.— The  plans  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1813  contemplated  an  invasion  of 
Canada  from  both  the  east  and  the  west 
Gen.  Harrison  successfully  carried  out  the 
programme  in  the  west,  routed  Proctor's 
army,  and  was  in  possession  of  the  territory. 
Apr.  27  Gen.  Dearborn,  with  about  1^700 
men  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen. 
Zebulon  Pike,  crossed  Lake  Ontario  on 
Commodore  Chaunce3r*s  transports  and 
marched  upon  the  British  garrison  at  York 
(now  Toronto),  where  Maj.  Gen.  Sheaffe 
was  in  command  of  800  regulars  and  a  body 
of  Indians.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued.  The 
British  and  Indians  were  routed.  By  the 
explosion  of  a  magazine  Gen.  Pike  was 
killed,  together  with  51  other  Americans  and 

So  British;  180  Americans  were  wounded  by 
fie  explosion.      The  American  loss  in  the 
battle  was  269  on  land  and  17  on  water. 
The  British  lost,  besides  the  prisoners,  60 
killed  and  89  wounded. 
York,    Oanada,  reduction   of,  by  American 

forces,  1, 539. 
Yorke,  Lonls  A.,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed,  IX, 

492. 
Yorktown,  The.  (See  BaiHmore,  The.) 
Yorktown,  Ya.,  monument  at,  completed  and 

recommendations  regarding,  VI II,  263. 
Yorktown  OentennUl  Oeleoratlon: 
British  flag  to  be  saluted  by  American  army 
and  navy  forces  at,  VIII,  37. 
Referred  to,  VIII,  38. 
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Torktown   Cantennlal    Oelebration— C^m- 
tinued. 
Descendants  of  Baron  von  Steuben  present 

at,  VIII,  39. 
Representatives   of    French  Republic  and 
descendants  of  Lafayette  present  at,  VIII, 

Torktown  (Va.)t  Siege  of,  in  1781.— After  the 
battle  of  Green  Sprincrs,  or  Jamestown,  La- 
fayette withdrew  the  American  army  to  Mal- 
vern Hill.  Comwallid  hurried  on  toward 
Yorktown,  which  place  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
designed  to  be  held  as  a  British  post  in  the 
absence  of  sufficient  force  to  hold  the  entire 
State  of  Virginia.  Bjr  Aug.  27, 1781,  the  Brit- 
ish army  in  Virginia,  consisting  of  943^ 
men,  was  concentrated  at  Yorktown  and 
Gloucester  Point  just  across  the  York  River. 
Aug.  30  Count  I)e  CTrasse  arrived  in  Chesa- 
peake Ba]r  with  26  French  ships  of  the  line 
besides  frigates  and  transports.  Sept  3 
Count  De  St  Simon  landed  at  Jamestown 
with  3,200  French  troops,  and  the  allied 
armies,  numbering  12,000  regular  troops  and 
4,000  militia,  under  Washington  and  Lafay- 
ette, occupied  Williamsburg,  about  15  miles 
from  Yorktown.  Washington  had  eluded 
Clinton  by  a  feint  Sept  28  the  army  ad- 
vanced and  took  a  position  about  2  miles 
from  the  British  works,  and  on  the  29th  a 
general  movement  was  begun  to  encircle  the 
town  and  close  in  upon  its  defenders.  On  the 
Gloucester  side  the  siege  was  maintained  by 
the  Duke  de  Lauzun  with  his  legion  of 
French  cavalry  and  800  marines  from  De 
Grasse's  's(]uadron,  besides  a  body  of  Vir- 
ginia militia  under  Gen.  Weedon.  Oct  6  the 
first  parallel  was  opened  under  Gen.  Lincoln 
within  600  yards  of  the  enemy,  and  heavy 
guns  were  placed  in  position,  with  the  loss 
of  I  French  officer  and  16  privates.  On  the 
iith  a  second  parallel  was  established  with 
slight  loss.  On  the  14th  the  two  advanced 
redoubts  of  the  British  were  taken  by  storm 
by  the  American  light  infantry  under  direc- 
tion of  Lafayette,  and  the  French,  under 
Baron  Viom^niL  The  American  loss  was  9 
killed  and  32  wounded.  Three  French  offi- 
cers were  wounded.  The  British  lost  8  killed 
and  17  prisoners.  On  the  morning  of  the 
i6th  an  unsuccessful  sortie  was  made  on  the 
advanced  American  redoubts  by  about  350 
British  under  Lieut  Col.  Abercrombie,  100 
French  troops  being  killed  or  wounded,  with 
little  loss  and  no  advantage  to  the  British. 
An  attempt  made  by  Comwallis*s  army  to 
escape  in  boats  that  night  was  frustrated  by  a 
storm,  and  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  17,  1781, 
a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  Washington,  mak- 
ing; overtures  for  surrender.  On  the  19th 
articles  of  capitulation  were  ^ignefi  by 
Washington  and  Comwallis.  Tne  land 
forces  became  prisoners  to  the  Americans 
and  the  marine  force  to  the  French.  The 
total  number  of  British  officers  and  men  sur- 
rendered was  7,073  from  the  army  and  900 
from  the  navy,  besides  144  guns  and  6  British 
and  18  regimental  standards.  The  military 
chest  contained  /2,II3.  The  Guadaloupe^ 
Fowey^  Benetta^  and  Vuican^  together  with  30 
transports,  15  galleys,  and  many  smaller  ves- 
sels, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
total  casualties  of  the  siege  were:  British, 
156  killed,  326  wounded,  and  70  mi^-" — 
American,  23  killed,  65  wounded;  Fi 
52  killed,  134  wounded. 


Torktown  (Va.),  Siege  of;  in  186S.~Nov.  i, 
1861,  McClellan  was  appointed  to  the  duet 
command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
He  set  about  improving  the  ors^anization  and 
efficiency  of  the  men,  and  by  Mar.  i,  1862,  the 
forces  about  Washington  numbered  221,987. 
The  country  was  growing  impatient  at  the 
inactivity  of  the  Army,  and  the  cry  "On  to 
Richmond"  was  almost  universal  in  the 
North.  The  President  directed  that  a  move 
of  some  kind  be  made.  The  knowledge  that 
McClellan  contemplated  a  forward  move- 
ment caused  the  Confederates  to  evacuate 
Manassas,  Johnston  withdrawing  his  forces 
to  the  defense  of  Richmond  Mar.  9,  1862. 
Mar.  II  the  President  relieved  McClellan  of 
the  command  of  all  military  departments 
except  that  of  the  Potomac,  which  had  been 
divided  into  5  corps,  under  command  of 
Generals  McDowelt  oumner,  Ileintzelman, 
Keyes,  and  Banks.  It  was  decided  that  this 
anny,  except  so  much  as  was  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  Washington,  should  move 
upon  Richmond  by  way  of  the  Vimnia 
Peninsula,  lying  between  the  James  and  York 
rivers.  Fort  Monroe  occupies  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula.  Heintzelman's  corps  em- 
barked Mar.  17,  and  Apr.  i  the  headquarters 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  transferred 
to  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Monroe.  Yorktown 
was  defended  by  Gen.  Magruder  with  less 
than  8,000  Confederates.  Apr.  4  occurred 
the  principal  skirmish  of  the  siege,  in  which 
^j  men  were  killed  and  120  wounded  on  the 
Union  side,  while  the  Confederates  lost  more 
than  100  killed.  The  next  month  was  con- 
sumed by  McClellan  in  buildins  fortifica- 
tions and  roads  to  take  Magruder*s  army. 
May  5  the  last  of  the  Confederates  retired  up 
the  peninsula. 

Tosemite  National  Park.  (See  National 
Parks.) 

Tounff ,  IMffliam,  governor  of  Utah : 
Despotic  power  of,  discussed,  V,  4^ 
Governor  Cumming  appointed  in  place  of,  V, 

Rebelfion    under  leadership  of,  discussed, 
„Y,  455^  503., 
Referred  to,  V,  482. 

Toung,  John  J.,  captain  in  Navy,  nomination 

of,  VI,  277. 
,  Tonng,  Jonatlian,  commander  in  Navy,  nomi- 
nation of,  to  be  restored  to  original  position, 
and  reasons  therefor,  VII,  48. 

Toung,  Samuel  B.  M.,  operations  of  brigade 
under,  around  Santiago,  Cuba,  discussed,  X, 
170. 

Toungstown.  Ohio,  act  for  erection  of  public 
building  at,  vetoed,  VIII,  669. 

Yucatan. — A  peninsula  of  Mexico.  It  com- 
prises the  States  of  Yucatan  and  Campeche 
and  the  territoxy  of  Quintana.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the 
east  by  the  Channel  of  Yucatan  (which  sep- 
arates it  from  Cuba)  and  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
on  the  south  by  British  Honduras  and  Guate- 
mala, and  on  the  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
peche. The  surface  is  low.  Its  chief  prod- 
uct is  sisal  hemp.  Yucatan  was  discovered 
in  I5i7;was  conquered  by  Spain  1527-1^7; 
became  independent  1821;  was  annexed  to 
Mexico  1822.  In  April,  1848,  President  Polk 
reiterated  the  **  Monroe  doctrine  "  while  dis- 
cussing the  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  Yucatan  (IV,  581). 
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YuoAtan: 
Acquisition  of,  by  United  States  discussed, 

IV,  ^i. 
Aid  of  United  States  asked  for,  by,  to  sup- 
press Indian  hostilities,  IV,  581. 
Foreign  powers  must  not  take  possession  of, 
IV.  581. 
Monroe  doctrine  reasserted,  IV,  582. 
Referred  to,  IV.  58J.  584.  586. 
Takon,  The,  mineral  wealth  in,  value  of,  IX, 

631. 
Tulee,  David  L..  imprisonment  of,  report  on, 
transmitted,  VI,  378. 


ZaaesTllle,  Ohio,  act  for  erection  of  public 
building  at,  vetoed,  VIII,  431. 

Zaatilnger,  WlUiam  P.,  purser  in  Navy, 
nomination  of,  and  reasons  therefor,  IX,  571. 

ZantBlngen,  John  P.,  captain  in  Navy,  nomi- 
nation of,  and  reasons  therefor.  III,  528. 

Zuisibar,  treaty  with,  VIII,  6ia 

Zenger'8  Case.— One  of  the  most  important 
struggles  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  in 
America.  John  Peter  Zenger  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Weekly  Journal, 
which  was  founded  by  him  in  1726.  His 
newspaper  openly  denounced  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  colonial  government  For 
this  he  was  brought  to  trijd  in  1735,  charged 


with  the  publication  of  ''false,  scandalous, 
malicious,  seditious  libels  "  against  the  royal 
government  of  the  Colony  of  New  York. 
Strenuous  eCEorts  were  made  to  secure  Zen- 
ger's  conviction,  but  no  jury  could  be  found 
to  convict  him. 

Zepeda,  Beftor,  treaty  between  United  SUtes 
and  Nicaragua  concluded  by,  V,  34. 

Zollvereln.— A  union  of  German  States  for 
the  maintenance  of  uniform  rates  of  duty  on 
imports  from  other  countries  and  of  free 
trade  among  themselves.  It  began  in  1828  in 
an  agreement  between  Prussia  and  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse,  and  gradually  developed 
until  now  it  is  coextensive  with  the  German 
Empire,  and  also  includes  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxemburg. 

ZollTeraln,  The.     (See  Germany.) 

Zona  Libre.— A  narrow  strip  of  territory  along 
the  northern  border  of  Mexico,  so  cafied  be- 
cause certain  articles  imported  for  consump- 
tion in  it  were  formerly  exempted  from  cus- 
toms duties.  It  was  first  established  in  1858. 
Imports  into  the  zone  latterly  paid  10  per 
cent,  of  the  ordinary  duties,  except  cattle, 

^  which  paid  full  duty.  The  zone  was  sup- 
pressed July  I,  1905. 

Zona  Libre : 
Discussed,  VII,  loi,  146,  34I;  VIII,  219;  X, 

109. 
Referred  to,  VIII,  610. 

Znloaga,  F611x,  supreme  power  in  Mexico 
assigned  to,  V,  563,  644. 
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